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PREFACE 


It is customary, and very properly so, to reserve the preface of an 
encyclopedia till the publicatioihof tlie concluding volume ; but the char- 
^ the present work renders it proper to state, briefly, at this time, 
the partfeulars in which it differs from the numerous works of tliat descrip- 
tion, wi® which the public are already acquainted, and to explain tlie plan 
whic^as been pursued by the editors in performing their task. 

German work, which has been adopted as the basis of the 
^NCYCLOPiEDIA AMERICANA, grew out of the wants of the age. 
The last half century, particularly the latter part of it, has probably been 
more fertile in memorable events, and important discoveries and inventions, 
than any equal period in history. How many extraordinary changes have 
we witnessed in both hemispheres, as well in politics, in the sciences and 
in opinions, as in the individuals who have borne a conspicuous part in tlie 
affiks of the civilized world during that time ! How important have 
been the results of the numberless voyages of discovery, die revolutions 
of states, and the wars, which have excited so intense an interest 
during that period— -an interest which has been the more constandy 
kept up, as the facility of communication between all the branches of 
the great human family seems, at the same dme, to have gone on in- 
creasing in proportion to the multitude of events and circumstances which 
have thus influenced their destiny. Formerly, years would elapse befor® 
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tlie most important facts could pass the barriers which an imperfect naviga- 
tion of the ocean, or diversity of languages, had thrown between nations. 
Now, even the pettyi. quarrels and frolics of students in a German or 
French university find ‘their way, in the course of a few weeks, into the 
columns bf an America^' newspaper. Then, a century would pass by, be- 
fore even a Shakspeare^ was justly estimated beyond the confines ol 
his native land ; while now,Sve daily find, on title pages, the united names 
of publishers in three or four different nations, and in both continents. 
Thus rapidly does knowledge of every kind now di^^«^^Ji^self over the globe, 
and extend the circle of civilization. 

In comparison with the present state of world, how small was the 
theatre on which the gods of Grecian fabj^and the heroes of Grecian his- 
tory performed their parts in that interesting drama ! During the period 
of Roman history, it is true, the field of civilization had become much 
more enlarged ; but, in our owm times, it has extended over both hemi- 
s])iieres, and science gathers contributions from every quarter of the globe. 
.It is therefore become necessary, that every well-informed man, who 
would keep his relative place during this advance of society, should 
possess himself of many kinds of knowledge, which might have been dis- 
pensed with in former periods ; the different sciences and arts, closely 
connected as they have ever been, having now more common bonds of 
union than in any preceding age. Considerations of this nature induced 
tlie German editors to project a work, wJiich should furnish tlie general 
reader with all the information, tliat should be necessary to make him 
acquainted with the events and discoveries of interest, which did not happen 
to fall within the range of his particular studies. 

For the plan of this Encyclopedia we are indebted to the late Mr. 
Brockhaus, a bookseller of eminence at Leipsic, who was the publisher, 
and, at the same time, the principal editor. He called it the Conversation- 
Lexicon, as being a work chiefly designed for the use of persons, who 
would take a part in the conversation or society of tlie well-informed 
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circles. The character of tlie work, however, has been, to a certain degree, 
changed by numerous improvements in each successive edition } and its 
original title has therefore ceased to be strictly ^propriate. But, as the 
book had become well known, and gained its pell^eserved populariQr, 
tinder that name, it was thought inexpedi^t . to reject its original 
appellation : it is accordingly included in its nejf^ tide--rw®5|g’€meme deutscAe 
Real- Encyklopadie fur die gebildeten Standee ( Conversations-Leocikon,) 
Leipzig : F. Jl, Brockhaus. 1827 — ^29. 

The value attached to this undertaking of Mr. Brockhaus is evident 
from the fact, that about'^OjOOO copies of the wwk, now consisting of 12 
volumes, have been pubfbhed since 1812; besides which two pirated 
editions have appeared in Si^rmany. There has also been a Danish 
translation (published by Soldin, Copenhagen), a Swedish, and likewise a 
Dutch (published by Thieme, at Zutphen). A French translation is also 
preparing at Brussels. More than two hundred contributors are enumer- 
ated in the preface of the original, of whom we will only mention a few, 
whose fame is by no means confined to the limits of tlieir country G. W. 
Becker, in Leipsic ; Chladni, in Kcmberg ; Gruber, in Halle ; Hassel, 
in Weimar; C. H. L. von Jakob, in Halle ; Niemeyer, in Halle ; Oken, 
in Munich ; Kurt Sprengel, in Halle ; von Aretin, in Amberg ; W. Gese- 
nius, in Halle; F. Jacobs, in Gotha; J. S. Vater, in Halle; Paulus, in 
Heidelberg; K. W. Bessel, in Kdnigsberg; Fr. Mohs, in Freiberg; 
Schubert, in Erjangen. 

In presenting this work to the public in the English language, 
my intention has been, by making such changes and additions as the 
circumstances of this country required, to Tender it as useful and accepta- 
ble to tlie general reader here as the original is in Germany ; and I have 
cherished the* hope, that tlie circumstance of its being an American ency- 
clopedia, not merely in name, but as constituting an extensive repository 
of information relatiog^ to America, as well as to the various branches of 
general knowledge, would give it a peculiar value with that great European 
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nation, whose language and literature are the common property of them- 
selves and their descendants in the United States. 

In the title page, this work is stated to be formed upon the basis of the 
German Conversation-Lexicon; and if the reader will compare it with 
the original, and consider the numerous additions and corrections which 
have been made, I hope he will not find cause to charge this title with 
bemg too pretending. My^dea of a good American encyclopedia has 
been, that it should contain, i)esides the most vahiiable portions of the 

f 

English encyclopedias, and the topics of peculiaiMjal^ to an American 
reader, information upon aU subjects of general ^iterest on the continent of 
Europe. The publishers have, with great liberWity, supplied all the means 
and facilities which were desired by th^editor. The trustees of the 
Boston Athenaeum have obligingly allowed free access to their ample 
library, which does so much honor to the metropolis of New England. 
But, above all, I ought to acknowledge the zealous and able co-operation 
of iny friend and associate, Mr. Wigglesworth, who will not permit me 
here to express my obligations to him in such terms as my feelings would 
dictate. With him I shall be happy to share whatever approbation the 
public may think the work shall deserve. 

Some of the departments of science and literature, which were but im- 
perfectly treated in tiie original German work, have been entirely re-written 
for tliis edition ; for example, Zoology (by Dr. Godman of Philadelphia, au- 
tlior of the well-known American Natural History), Mineralogy and Chem- 
istry. The departments of Political Economy and Geography have also been 
much enlarged. Numerous entire articles of American and English Law 
have been introduced, and large additions made to the original articles on 
Jurisprudence, which, in the German work, are mostly confined to subjects 
of Roman, German and French law. In general Biography, large additions 
have been made. The articles on American Biography are entirely 
original, and have been furnished by Mr. Robert Wnjbh, Jr., whose learning 
and taste are a sufficient pledge of their value. Their apparently dis- 
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proportionate , length may, witli a foreign reader, require some apology ; 

but I persuade myself, tliat, with the American /reader, tlie new and 

l 

interesting information tliey contain will be deemed ?a sufficient reason for 
their not bebg further abridged. Such readers, Joo, will appreciate the 
value of many details of American history, which are not yet to be found, 
and could hardly be entitled to a place, in a work upon that subject. 

Besides the contributions of Mr. Walsh, new a|4j§valuable articles 

f 

have been written by distinguished American scholars, particularly in 
relation to their own jjountry, and to othet parts of the American continent. 
The biography of living^itizens of the United States has, for obvious 
reasons, been omitted ; but Vhe reader will find an account of our most 
distinguished foreign contempoWies. 

In Theology, and, indeed, in all the other dep^ments of the work, the 
reader will not understand me as intending to give any opinions of my own, 
except when expressly so stated : my wish has been not to obtrude opinions, 
but to furnish facts. I have endeavored, as far as it was in my power, 
that the articles relating to any particular religious sect should present 
opinions and tenets as that sect would exhibit them ; and, in cases where 
the same point of doctrine is considered differently by different sects, that 
the respective views of all should be given. 

The articles on the Fine Arts are, in the original work, particularly 
complete; and I hope the Encyclopcedia Americana will, tlierefore, be 
found satisfactory in a department in which tlie English encyclopedias 
have hitlierto been very deficient. 

The subject of Heraldry, which occupies so large a space in 
English encyclopedias, is wholly omitted in the original work ; and it has 
been thought best to follow the example of tlie German editors in this 
particular, in order to make room for Other matter of far greater value and 
interest in a country where the well-Jmown sentiment of antiquity is felt in 
its full force — ^ 

Nam genus et proavos et quaa non fecimus ipsi 
Vix oa postra voco. 
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evrdent that fiwork of this descripudn must be unequal ; deficiencies 
will doubtless be c^^smed ; but in what similar work will they not be de- 
tected? It has been|)ur endeavor, however, to correct such errors as 
existed in the German ^ork, and in preceding Englisb works of this kind. 
While criticising the faut^ of the present work, it is hoped that the reader 
will not overlook the improvements made upon the labors of past writers ; 
and that he will keep in nli|ad the remark of Scaliger — Lexicographis ei 
grammaticis secundus post Herculem labor. 

If the present work shall conduce to the difiiisior^oC knowledge in this 
fortunate country, whose happiness is founded^n its liberty, and whose 
liberty is to be preserved only by widely-sj)]?ead information ; if it shall 
contribate to make known what has bee;wr done or thought, attained or 
suffered, by other portions of the human family ; if it shall contribute to 
enlarge our views, and to destroy prejudices, to animate youiii to a per- 
severance in virtue and to the pursuit of true glory, by exhibiting to tliem, 
on the one hand, the fearless votary of truth and patriotism, and, on the 
otlier, the real character of men whose perverted talents, however splendid, 
cannot redeem them from the severe but just sentence of impartial history; — 

I shall receive the most gratifying reward for tlie many laborious days 
which have been devoted to the present undertaking. 

FRANCIS LIEBER, 

Philos. Dr. 

Boston^ Massachusetts y 
August, 1829. 


For the sake of compression, the initial letter of the name of an article, instead of the 
whole name, is often used in the body of the article. The other abbreviations used are 
bift few, and of the common sort, such as e. exempli gratia (for instance) ; i. id est 
(that is) ; q V., qmd vide (which see), signifying see that article. For other abbreviations 
which may be met with, see the article Abbreviations. 

In the alphabetical arrangement of words, the letter I has been separated from J, and 
the letter U from V. 

Words to be found in Johnson’s Dictionary, which, acco|^g to the plan of this Ency- 
clopedia, would receive only a definition, have been seldonS introduced into the list of 
articles. 
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•4, in almost all languages, is the jSrst let- 
ter of the alphabet, because, if pfc^nounced 
open, as in father^ it is the simplest and 
easiest of all sounds. This is tfte only 
mode of pronouncing it in almost every 
language except the English. To produce 
tliis sound, the mouth is merely opened, 
without the contractibn ok extension ne- 
cessarily accompaYiyinff the utterSnee of 
either of the other vowds. is the letter 
with which children generally begin to 
speak, and it serves to express many and 
even oppoaitji^ emotions, e. g. admiration, 
pain, astonishment, laughter, (with tlie pre- 
ceding Jf, I disgust, pleasure, according to 
tlie mode m which it is uttered. For the 
same reason, a is found, in all original lan- 
guages, in many words which infants utter 
to designate the objects with wiiich they 
are most nearly connected, e.g.;,in the 
names by which th^y call their parents. 
Hence, in Hebrew, (J^m is mother, ah father ; 
in old Greeft and Gothic, atta is father ; in 
Latin, mamma signifies the breast. Many 
philologists are of opinion, that a (as in 
father) was the original vowel in most of 
those words which designate objects ex- 
pressive of great strength, quickness, fizic., 
as these first attracted the attention of men ; 
and it is true, that, in original languages, a 
appears in very many words bftorging to 
the class j ust mentioned, e. g. the numerous 
rivers, (pronounced like a as in fatherl 
in Switzerland and Germany, 

(tkeiattay Greek for sea.) A (as in father) is 
very rarely the predominating sound in tne 
cries of animals. In these, the soun^ ee, 
Ota, u, and a, (as in/ate.) generally,prevail. 
We do not include A sounds of singing 
bi^ which are introc lljlp j nusic,ijike 
of wind histrt^enti^Pffi^ reguii^ly 
arched' roof of the numan mouth, and the 
vox*. I. 1 


other fine organs of , speech, with which 
the Creator has bless^ manl^ abCve all 
lower orders of animals, are necessary to 
pronounce the melodious sound a (open.) 
A is, generally 'speaking, the favorite 
sound of singers, hedfcuse it is the most 
musical and full of those which the mouth 
of man can utter. Several diphthoika] 
sounds, as t (in pine\ are, in singing, tJoe 
resolved into a (open) and another simple 
sound.* The ^quent occurrence of a 
(open) in the Italian language, is one of the 
many causes which render the Tuscan ^a- 
lect so &vorable fi>r music. The English 
language is the only one among the culti- 
vated modem tongues, which }m four (ac- ^ 
cording to otliers still more) sounds for the 
single character a. Most of the modern 
languages, as French, Italian, German, &c., 
have only tlie open or Italian a, pronounced 
short or long. Other languages have also 
the sound of the English a, as in oK, e. g. 
the dialect of Finland. In Greek, this letter, 
when prefixed to a word, has the power of 
negation, like the syllabi^ un in Englisli, 
and hence it was called <^ha privaitvmL 
In many English words deiiv^ IroijiitJie 
Greek, the a has the same power.— 
the Greeks and Romans, a was used afim 
arithmeji^ sign : by 1;he former, for 1 ^ W 
the latterifor 600. (See Mhremiions,)-^ 
in mtisic, the sixth diatonic interval of the 
first or lowest octave of the modern scale : 
a iiidicates the same interval in the second 
octave. As the capital A is used in the 
first instance, me small a in the next, 
the former is called the maf octave^ the 
other the a, wiu a line above, 

denotes the same interval intpie third, and 
a, with tiMmes, the same interval in the 
fourth octafe. The first df 4hese, from 
each denomination of the note in the oc- 



taye being d^gnate(^ by a line, is termcoj^rcnder attacks difficult ; or sometimes 
the other the two- aloiigp the skirts of a wood, to prevent tho 


itfted, and 

modem mSrc, iA^mch the sixth diatonic 
interval is ossuni^ as ^ fundamental 
tone of the major Key. To maintain the 
natural characteristic of the ^imjor« f, g, 
and c must be made sharp, 'rif off c^. 
According to Schvhar(^s Charackristics qf 
Music^ this key conveys the expresslou of 
innocent love, content, and cheerfulness. 
( See jCey.) If any numeral £ gure is added 
to the letter A, when prefixed to a vocal 
composition, it denotes the number of 
voices for which the piece is intendc^l: 
thus, A 3 signifies for 3 voices. 

Aa, the name of a great number of riv- 
ers in Switzerland, Germany, France, and 
Holland ; so, also, AclcJi^ which is, in Ger- 
man, originally the same name with 
onl^ pronounced with an aspirated termi- 
nation. (See article 

Aachen. (See Aix Ckapelle.) 

Aaroau, Anepy^ fonnerlv a 

part of the canthnalftoe and Zurich, but 
1798 a sepai^iitte eanton. In 1803 
it TOOeived a large accession of tdiritoiy, 
Gaaltal, Airau ; population 13^763. Sev- 
eral liberals have fled, in modern times, 
from Germany, and lived flir a while in A., 
protected by government. (See Swiss 

a mountaineer,) the broth- 
er of Moses, and first high-priest of the 
Israelites. (See Afoses<) 

Aaron, or Harun ai< Raschid* (See 
Hcarun and Caliph,) 

Abacus signifled, among the ancients, a 
kind of cup-board, or buffet. They were, 
in times or great luxury, plated with gold. 
It also signified a table covered with dust, 
on which the mathematicians drew tlieir 
mathematical figures, as the pupils of the 
Lancastrian schools do at present. It 
also signified an ancient instrument for 
flui^l^tating arithmetical operations, wliich 
wa^^ith the ancients, veiy necessary, us 
the^Way of writing numbers rendered 
any ^Calculation very mflicult. In arcliitect- 
ure; Vitruvius tells us, it was origilially in- 
tended to represent a square tile laid over 
an um, or rather over a basket. The &rm 
of the abacus is not the same in all the 
orders of Greek architecture. Modem 
architects have given different signifl- 
cations to the word abacus, (See 
chitecture.) 

Abatis, fi?V.) Trees cut down and laid 
with their Wimehes turned towards the 
enemy, in si^ a way aa to flush a defence 
for troops Stationed behind them. Th^y 
are made before redoubts, or other works. 


enemy from getting po.sse>??u)ii oi u. in 
this €ase,tlietrtiiiks serve «s ti breastwork, 
behind which the troops are posted, and 
flirthat reason should be so disposed that 
the parts may, if possible, flunk each other. 
Abatis may sometimes he (dN'ssential ser- 
vice by retardiitgthe progress oftiie enemy. 

Abauzit, Firmin, was born in Langue- 
doc, 1679. In consequence of the revoca- 
tion oftlie edict of Nantes, his mother, who 
was a Protestant, took refuge with her son 
in Geneva. He engaged wii h such eager- 
ness in his studies, that he made great pro- 
ficiency in languages, theology, antiqui- 
ties, and the exact sciences. At the age of 
nineteen, he traye41ed into Holland, where 
he became c^qiiainted with Bayle and Bas- 
nago. Thence he passed into Phi^land, 
where he was favorably noticed by New- 
ton, and ^avited to remain by king William 
on ve;y advantageous conditions. He 
determmed, bowevei^ to return to Geneva, 
an^ devoting b^pselfto study, he rendered 
important assistance to a society engajj^d 
in transladng the ,Ne^ Testament into 
French# In 17!^, hf public 

librariaj^ in^Generili j^^nted 

with the fl*^om of Ifcle city. He died in 
1767. Abauaiit was a profound scholar, a 
true philogopher, and a fi&c^ Christian. 
His conversation was unogdefetious, but 
instructive and animated. (Me Was simple 
in his mannen^hidependent ai^ decided 
in his opinions but a friend to universal 
toleration. He defended tlie Principia, and 
even detected on error in that work, when 
veiy few men could pnderstand it. N e w- 
ton declared him ** a fit man to judge be- 
tween Leibnitz and himself.” Rousseau 
describes him as the “wise and modest 
Abauzit;” and Voltaire pronounced him 
“ a great man,” His knowledge was exten- 
sive in the whole circle of antiquities, in an- 
cient history, geography, and chronology. 
In theology his researches were deep, and 
his m^erarion enabled him to avoid the 
violence of theological parties. His works 
are chiefly on theological subjects. An 
Essay on the Apocalmst^ R^ections on 
the Eucharist^ and On f/te Mysteries of 
tUlif^on^ are his principal writings, 

Abbas, Abbassioes. (See Caliph,) 
Abb^, before the French revolution, 
was the title of all those Frenchmen who 
devoted themselves to divinity, or Jiad at 
least pursued a covtfse of study in a theo- 
logical seminu&JiUjhe hope that the king 
wolrid con|^|Khem %real abbeys; thisii 
is, a certain pa^f the revenues of a mon^*^ 
astcry. (See Alibis commandaiaires^) Or- 
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dallied clei'^men were those tiiily who 
devoted tlieiuselves entirely to the per- 
foriiiarice of clerical duty: the others 
were engaged in every kind of literaiy 
occupation. There were so many of 
them, poor and rich, men of quality' and 
men of low birth, that they formed a 
particular class in society, and exerted 
an inipoitaiit influence on its character. 
The.y were' seen every where ; at court, 
in the halls of justice, in the theatre, 
in the cofice-houses. In almost every 
wealthy family there was an ahbe, oc- 
cupying tlx', post of familiar friend and 
sjjiritual adviser, and not seldom that of 
the gallant of the lady. They corre- 
PPPliiifflj hi a certain degree, to the phi- 
losopliers who lived iif the , houses of the 
wealthy Romans in the time of the ein- 
jierors. A round touiiet, a short, black, 
bromi, or violet coat, completed the ap- 
pearance of an abb6. \ 

Abbi£s coMMfi?fi>ATAiRi:5; kin^ 

of Ftance hod formeHy tWe righVdf ap- 
pdntjng abbdti^ pyfeif 
twnty-five 

enjoyed a tjurd pi^ df 

the monastei^^Biit Had no 
it, the charge drduj^rihlehttWw 
com^pitted to a pneur clm^rd. Ae- 
cordfijg^^to rule, every abbot ought to 
receife in die course of k 

year, but jffe^'pope dispensed with die 
ruf(?, and^tric alilW* spent nis income (from 
1200 to 1^,000 French livres) wherever 
he pleased! Tliis shocking abuse excited 
the indignation of the people, and was 
one of the causes of the revolution. The 
lower sinecures of tins kind, the 
dcs savhnsy were used as pensions for 
learned men ; the richer, to provide for 
the younger sons of the nobility. 

Abbey. (See Ahhot and MonastcJt^,) 
Abbot, George, arciibishop of Canter- 
buiy, born 29 Oct. 1562, studied at Ox- 
forrl. When the translation of the Bible 
was begun, in 1604, by order of king 
James, Abbot was one of the eight di- 
vines to whom it was committed. In 
1609, he went to Scotland tq assist in 
effecting a union between the kirk of 
that country and the church of England, 
and conducted the business with much 
moderation and address. Id Dec. 1609, 
he was made bishem of Litchfield and 
Coventry; in Jan. 1610, bishop of Lon- 
don j in Nov, following, archbishop of 
Canterbury, His enemies asCribea his 
rapid" promotion tolfetl|tty of the king. 
In 11193, howeii|]v he^VMied 
piioject of a"divor «0 beiVlfen^lady Wan- 
Howilrd and the Oarf of Eest^x, and, 


in 1618, the royal declaratioi^ peimltting 
Sunday sports, which h^ prcliiliited the 
reading of in church. His health de- 
clining, he went to Hampshirc for rccre|i- 
tion, and, being invited to a hunt by lord 
Zouch, hod the misfortune to shdot the 
game-keeper with an arrow aimed Ikt a 
deer from a cross-bow. This accident 
affected him so much, that, besides set- 
tling an annuity of 201. on the widow, he 
kept, during the remainder of his life, a 
monthly fast on Tuesday, thO day o'f the 
unhappy event Though troubled with 
the gout, he p<3rformed the ceremony of 
crowning Charles I. He was never much 
in this monarch’s favor, and was sus- 
pended from the exercise of his functions 
as primate, on refusing to license a ser- 
mon preached by Dr. Sibthorpe, in jus- 
tiflcation of a loan demanded by the king. 
At a meeting of patframent he was re- 
stored, and died at Croydon, Aug. 5, 1633, 
aged 71. ’ t 

Abi&ot, Chiles, from 1802 till 1317 
Sdeakoi* Of'the BHtnmouse Of eoihinons; 
IfdM .17)55, 

m Abbot?, ^ 

Saints’ ehtuvh^ Golcftester.' ' „ 

by the’ deaiiO' or dfminctkm, he devoted 
himirelf to the Ikhdy of the law, tliougb 
possessed Of a ebhBidombte Ifbrtune. His 
object, however, was not professional 
roputatidn, though he had an extenidvc 
practice in the couit of chancery. On 
account of a Latin poem which he wrote 
on the empress of' Russia, Catherine II., 
the Russian ambassador in London pre- 
sented him, in the name of the empress, 
a gold medal. He wrote some treatises 
on legal subjects, and was chosen in 
1790, 1796, and 1802, into the house of 
commons. As a membear of parliament, 
he exerted himself to introduce better 
order into the printing and distribution 
of the acts of parliament^ and endeavor- 
ed, though in vain, to effect a refo^ in 
the phraseology of the statutes, 
should make them more perspicucyRln 
1795, he supported Pitt’s famous RieaAct, 
and alv0tys attached himself to the iliin- 
isteriai party. In 1796, he projposed, as 
cliaimmd of the committee or finance, 
an amendment in the promulgation of 
the laWs, wfaicli was accepted. In 1799, 
be supported the imposition of the in- 
come tax. >Jn 1800^ he proposed to im- 
pose upon the collectors of the public 
revenues the -interest^ of tj^e sums un- 
colleSted, in order to preilint deficits in 
their retuAui; and voted |||^ntinue the 
Mutiny Bill till 1807. He^as succes- 
sively first secretary of state m Ireland, 
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and lord cQ|nmissioner of the treasury ; 
was made privy counsellor, and in 1802 
speaker of the hou$^ of commons. This 
post is fatiguing, b^tiucmtive on account 
of t^e large (fees for the enrolment of pn- 
yate w^h pass the house. These 
bills are retfezreu to a committee, whose 
reports arp.a^bst always accepted, un- 
less tl^ propose an innovation on some 
tfsc^e. The speaker is very 
’ * Jc^ jprevent the occurrence of 

, tnlormal in the wording of the 
^heck all personalities In de- 
,ThU fiupei;ii]it^dence A. Js said 
.... >ve exercijsiad with much 
Whan theopp<^t3pQW36 h ^tion 
in Ae house of commons to prip^ch loid 
Melville, (Dundas^) the Votes were ^pal, 
and the motion was decided hi the afmm- 
ative by A*’s oastimr vote* In 1817, be 
resigned his omce of speaker, on account 
of weakness in his ey^ and entered the 
house of lords^ having been created vis- 
count Colchester. is the author of a 
treatise on comme^ and maritime law, 
according to the principles of the British 
mihistry, (Lond. 1802, a third edit. 18G6.) 
Dm May 8, 1829. 

Abbot, (Ifed. abbas, yirfW,) was origi- 
nally the name of every aged monk ; but 
since the 8th century, ft denotes the head 
of a monastery. The abbbt requires un- 
conditional obedience from his monks, 
and his office is to supervise the whole 
brotherhood, to enforce the observance of 
the rules of the order, and manage the 
property of the convent. Since the 6th 
centujy, abbots have always been priests; 
and, since the second council of Nice, in 
787, have enjoyed the power of confer- 
ring the lower orders of priesthood ; but, 
in the essential points of Jurisdiction, 
were every where subject to the dioce- 
san bishop, till the 11th century, and in- 
dependent of each other. The conse- 
q!|ttQce of the abbots grew with the 
of their monastenes; several, es- 
PQ0pffiy in those countries where the dif- 
fusion of Christianity proceeded from the 
mdnastic establishments, received epis- 
copal titles and {ndvileges ; all held a rank 
next to that of bishop, and had a vote in 
the ecclesiastical councils. Equfld piin- 
leges and rights appertained to the imb^s- 
es as the superiorsofthe nunneries, except 
that they have aeldom been allowed to 
vote in synods ; and the power of ordain- 
ing, the adno^istration of the sacraments, 
and other «|u^erdotal offices, wete ex- 
pressly fortj^en ffiem,in tlm^h centu- 
ry.* Abourmis time, by the fevoriv'^or 
from the wants of the kings, abbeys fre- 


quently came into the hands of the laity 
What avaricious barons had extorted from 
single convents in tlie 8th eentury, the 
weakness of the Carlovingiaiis accorded 
to their partisans, as a reward of fidelity 
and military merit, since tljc kings pos- 
sessed the right of patronage over all ab- 
beys established on their crown lands or 
family estates, and generally over all 
which derived their origin from the roy- 
al bounty, (rndnastena regalia,) Thus, in 
the 10th century, a number of the most 
conside^ic convents in the territory of 
the RpiiM Ibl^ureh had lay abbots, or ab- 
hot;COWt8, iniliteSj abba cormtes,) 

who to thefr'own use the 

h^mtions. In clois- 
te» Men tb sU^ worldly ihastewr'Ae 
spiritual aupftrvMbti was discharged by 
inferior abbots, deans, pr priors. To the 
princes ahdprinccssesOfthe royal fkmily, 
abbeys Were presented, to defiiy the ex- 
pensearof their tables: the richest were 
retained by the kinga themselves ; (thus 
Hugh Capet was abbot of St. Denis, near 
Pans, ana of St. Martin, at Tours.) Nun- 
neries were sometimes assigned to men, 
and monasteries to distingu&hed females. 
But this abuse, which had crept even 
into the ]^;EantihO' empire, rarely sur- 
vived the laymen who had received the 
gifts. These were called c^mmendaton/ 
abhotSy because the fbrm*<W Vhe presen- 
tation was arecommendatiomofthe con- 
vent to their protection. The aeal, wluch, 
in the beginning of the 10th century, 
urged a reform m monastic discipline, 
gradually succeeded in abolishing such 
donatives to the laity; and miJitaiy abbots 
were now more rarely seen discharging, 
in person, the duties of a soldier, though 
the convents under royal patronage were 
for a long time retained, to reward tJie ser- 
vices of the crown vassals in war, by con- 
tributions of money and jieasants. The 
superioTB of the mihtary clergy bore, in the 
ceunp, the name ofjkld abbots, as the 
name of (Mot was, in the middle ages, 
frequently used to denote not only magis- 
trates (as the .praetor at Gen- 

oa) and secular ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
hut also the chiefr of religious and jovial 
Maternities, e. g. abbas eomardorum, stutto- 
tti9?t,the abbot of misrule. In consequence 
of the reform commenced at Cluny, there 
arose new mona^eries without abbots, 
over which the ab^t of the convent of 
reformed Benedictines, at this place, ap- 
pointed priors^ or even Co- 

ahMea, whmHkuned dependent an him. 
Baskies tfte^mtieditmes, mdy the gray 
monka of VaBonfbrosa, the Cistercians, 
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Bernjvrdines, Feiiillans, Trappists, Grand- 
moiJtani, Pra monstratciises, and some bo- 
dies of regular choristers, denominate their 
su})eriors abbots. In the other orders, the ti- 
tles majoresy ministriyjtriors or redtors, were 
in use. Bedsides the female branches of the 
above orde rs, the nuns of Fontevraud 
and tlie feniaJe secular choristers have ab- 
besses. T1 lese liave always remained un- 
der the jurisdiction of tbeir diocesan bist 
o ps. The abbots of many other convent^ 
on the contrary, shook off the authority 
of the bishops, and acknowledged no mai- 
ler 

adoj^i^A i^o 

1 insignia. Only a raw, jws- 

seesed the episcopal power tfvjth diocescs 
of their own, of whom there, was liot one 
in France. Before tlie period of so^ulaiiza- 
tion, there were in Germanjf, hut fh Ger- 
many only, princely abboia add pi^cdy 
abbesses. These abbeys i^ere secular- 
ized in 1803, and becanrie pfincipalities. 
By rule, the clioice of abbots appertains to 
the chapters of their convenhL In the in- 
dependent abbeys, tliia is followed by the 
papal confirmation ; in the dependent, by 
the episcopal : yet, for a lon^ time, many 
abbeys in I|aly have been conferred by 
the pope, and, in France, by the king, not- 
withstanding the concordat of 1516. The 
secular cle^jgy, who enjoy these benefices 
without ob^rving the rules of the order, 
iU*e termed secular ahhats f on the other 
hand, their vicars in the convents them- 
selves, like all abbots of the monkish order, 
are called regular abbots. Younger sons 
of distinguished, families have often en- 
tered tJie ranks of the secular clergy, in 
order to become secular abbots, and to 
recei ve the income of an abbey, without be- 
ing restricted by monastic rules. As sucJi 
expectants were called in France abh^ 
this became a general appellation ibr 
young secular clergy who were out of 
office. (See./^6i^.) Since the revolution, 
which changed the abbeys into national 
property, and took &om those expectants 
the object of their exertions* this class hoa 
diminished in France } but it is yet niir 
merous in Italy, where young scholars are 
called abbots, merely from having under- 
gone the tonsure, uiough not m orders. 
Napoleon led a whole anny of Italian 
abbots to Coiuica, where they, lived on 
i^uqed incomes, tiliti iMQ^ toration scat- 
tered^hem agai mover 
of the . re#>rmati%^ sevd^V^ bWwys. jpid 
eonvdats were retained lor the b(^efit of 
the oleirgy and the sui)])ort of unmamed 
V 


females. Some Protestant clergymen, 
therefore, stdl bear the title 6f abbot, with 
which dignity the right of sitting in the 
diet of the states is united ; as, for exam- 
ple, in the Wurfemhurg assembly. 
are also Protestant ladies who are Called 
abbesses. In Lower Saxony, this dignity 
was indeed abolished, at the' time of the 
confiscation of the cloisters, etc., under the 
French Wes^halian ^^ovemmeht; but hi 
some countries, e. g. 14 the khigdom of 
It^over, it has beeh resttOfei^ In the 
Grbek church, the Convent 

£U^ colled. TiigumenL ohd'the ab- 

hdf^^fieroi, ^ 

s ; Ro- 

hence 

lyrirar.) desir^ of 
spa^, or if secrecy," led to the invention 
of abbreviationB in WTriting. The abhre- 
luatidns of the Rordans were/ of three 
sorts : 1. Words and ^Babies were abbre- 
viated, 2 . 6 ne letter was suhstifuled 

for another, for the purpose of secrecy ; 
3. Arbitrary signs weijB used, like those 
of mathematics*' The siglce are again of 
three kinds, according as the abbreviatij&s 
relate to syllables, words, or phrases. TO e 
two last hinds of siglm are sometimes 
called notes JSremiaw^, from Cicero’s 
freed man, Tullius Tiro. Ennius, how- 
ever, had already invented 1100 of those 
signs, to which Tiro added the preposi- 
tions. Others increased their number still 
more, and Lucius Ann®us Beneca collect- 
ed and arranged 5000 of them. But even 
Ennius was not their first inventor. Every 
written language lias such abbreviations. 
Many of them are indeterminate and un- 
certain, and the contents of many old 
writings and inscriptions remain, on that 
account, ambiguous. The oldest and 
most common abbreviations are those of 
names, titles, and formulas ; e. g, M. Mar- 
ctis, ,^d. (zdilis, Cos. consul, Coss. con- 
sxdesy &c» The monks, in the mtfRo 
ages, made use of many abbreviatjMi in 
copying the classic authors- on whi^fic- 
count the pieouscripts of thfit time 
not be read with ease, except by practi^d 
eyes. These abbreviations often give 
rise to diflerent readings. They have 
been much less used, since the invention 
of printing. The Germans employ them, 
for ordinaiy words, in peater proportion 
than other civBi^pd nauons. The abbre- 
viations in the English law ofc numerous ; 
thero,,are a^so a great ma^ for Englisli 
titles. Many words in thffmodern Jan- 
gpages arose fhim abbreviw|:>ns of Latin 
terins, as they were token by the ignorant 
for the w ords themselves. The following 
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list contains many of the abbreviations 
most fl^quently met with : 

Moman ^hbrevuftimi bn Coins, ^^c.— 
^ U. C. or AB. U. C, oh urbe condita^ 
from the fpimdation of the city: C. 
ccnftwi; CIO, Dr 1000: po, 5000: 

C,Mh.€e^m7mma: 

QQg 




of tlie seal : M. A. master of arts : Mass. 
MassachusdU : M. C. member of con- 
gress : M. D. doctor of medicine : M <1 . jlfa- 
ryland: Me* Maine: Messrs. 
gentlemen : Mic. T. Michigan U rritory: 
Mis. MiHi^sijm : Mo. Missouri : M. r. 
mttshtrof ji^iamerd: MS. manmeripi: 

i^ioMi^fipts : N. B, nota hene, take 
i^ee ^ Carolina : Nem. con. 

t or nem- 

Munanihaou^l^Y N.H. Aha 
$* J\Pb0 Jers^ ! N. S. neta 
' NiTK' Aftta Ttork : Obt. oUdient : 
Oh. Ckiof' sMe : Oxon. Ox- 

PennMvpLnia: 
rariiciple : Pefr 


ynme immaui : Uh. mio : ' 

^ : respMtd : S. C* e^onsvl- foird : ' Oz. ' i 

»2f jtqnMutqite Pari 

whHetL ' ctotW teiOittn, by the buiutFed^ : PL 

^bhem^dtmt m com^ iue.—±B. rH: RB-poSlih^ 

or B. A. ioe^ ,<.«»?»/ Abp. arch- ium ; Q. guestum : , Q. E. D. guod eiSf 
otsnop^ A. C^ Ctm CknsUm: A. B. (imoTtafrmtdnmj F. quod erat fa- 


r ^ v.M . it,* JLf* 

arsM Doming m tfte year of our Lord : 
Admr. administrator: Ala. Alabarm: 
A. M. ante meridiem^ forenoon; also, 
amo mumHg in tlie year of the world ; 
and ariium magmcTj master of arts: 
T. Arkansas (emtory : B. C. before 
.‘ B. B. bachelor ofdivinity : K M. 
baiSidor of rnedidne : Bp, bishop : B. V. 
blessed V irgin : C, or Chap, chapter : C. 
or cent* a hundred : C. B. companion of 
the Bath z C* C* Caius collie : C. P. S. 
keeper of the privy seal : C.8* keeper of 

the seal: Cu Connecticut: Ct. count: 
Cwt. hundred taeieht: J),C* District of 
Ootumbia: B. I). doctor of divinity : 

Del* Delaware: D*F* d^ender of thefaiSi: 
D. G* Dei gratia : D* T. doctor of theolo- 
gy: Bwt. pennyweight: E. G* exempli 
^aiia : Ex, example : Ext. executor : 
F. A, S. feUow of the antiquarian society : 
P: Jj. S. feUow of the lannoian society : 

P. R. S. and A. 8, fellow and assodiate of 
the royal society : F. S. A. fellow of the 
soewty (f arU : Gal. gallon : G. C. B. 

knight grand cross <f the Bath: Geo, 
G. BL Georgius rex, lung 
& X ' Hi or hr. hours : Hhd. ho^- 
H. M. S. kis majestfs ship s Ib. 
or iDid. ibidem, ip the same place : I. e. 
id that is : 4. T. H. S, Jesus hohninum 
Salvatw ; I, H. S. tn hoc truce solus : 
IlL Ilhnots : In. Indtot/na : Incog, ibicog- 
nito, unknown: Inst inslmt, or of this 
month : J. U. B. Juris Utriusqus doctor ; 

K. B. knight of the Both: K. C. B. 
knight comnumadr qf the Balk: Ky. 
Kentucky: Kill kilderkin: Kt knMt: 

L* or lib. ItSro, pound; and also, KBer, 
book: La*JXKmiaia7Ut: L.D. 

Up. lordsh^ Xea. Uaguts:' Xieut. 
Ixevtenant: XL.B. Itgum doctor, ddt- 
lor of laws : L.S. locus si^gdli, the place 


ciendtm : ^ B, quantum sujfdt : Q,, V. 
guod vifk: Rev. rtvefend: R. I. Rhode 
Island: R*^* royal nam : Rt lion. 
right honorable : Rt. WpftlL right worship- 
jut : S. south : S. or St. saint : S. or 
Sec. seconds : S. C. ^uth Carolina ; 
Sec. secretary : Sh. shillings : ss. scili- 
cet: St street: Teh. Tennessee: Ult. 
ultimo, last : U. S. tlhiUd States : Va. 
Virginia: .Viz. videlicet: Vt Vermont: 
W, or Wk. week: Xmas. CJtristmas : 
Xn. Christian : Xper. ChjBistdpKer : Y \ 
the: Y^.them: Y\^\ ^Y\ xjour, 
and year : Y*. this : xK that* 
ABBUBviATokt. OjSicersTia the court 
of Rome, appointed to assist tbo vice 
chancellor in drawing up the pope’s 
briefe, and reducing petitions, wlion grant- 
ed by the pope, into proper form, to be 
converted into bulls. The 12 first luive 
the dress and rank of prelates ; 22 others 
belong to the lower clergy ; the rest are 
laymen. The salary of an A. of tlie first 
rank in the last century was 2000 scudi. 

Abbt, Thomas, a philosophical A\riter, 
l^rn Nov. 25th, 1738, at Ulm in Suabia, 
eluiy manifested distinguished talents, 
and taste for the sciences. In 1756, he 
ehtered the tiniversity of Halle, where he 
applied himself to metaphysics and math- 
ematics, quitting theology, to which he 
had at first devoted himself In 1760, 
he >Vas invited to join the university of 
Frankfort, on the Oder, as professor ex- 
traordinaiy. Here he wrote, amidst the 
tumult of war, his treatise on Death for 
oue*8 Country* In the following year, 
after he had accepted an appointmenyia 
pi^bsor df tfdM$ahtics, at Rinteln, 
iilia sixf'^jdMPs at,^erlin, whifre be 
Niahip indm^e with both the Eufers, , 
Meiiidejlsohil and Nicolai, and ifek an 
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active part in the letters on literature, {!/£<- 
er(Uurbriefen.) He died in 1766, in the 
prime of life, at the residence of one of 
the minor (German princes, his intimate 
friend and protector, A,’8 writin^^ ex-' 
hibit acuteness, imagination, aiwi spirit, 
and abound with practical philosop]^^ 
particularly his treatise on " l!(erit,” 
certainly Avould have r^fiked among tiui 
most distinguished writipns, if hadhT^t 
till his mind ytaa 
as he was, he desei^es U> be. 
among the writers, time of 

Lessing, labored with iimted .'seal to 
end refine German literat^. 
^j^n£RA,.a city on the Tbracto coast, 
wd to hayejieen finirnded by 
/Hroules. 'Plough it boasted of being 
the native place of JDemociitua and Pro- 
tagoras, yet it was regarded among the 
ancients as notorious for stupidity. Wie- 
land has portrayed it as such, in wi amus- 
ing manner, in his AbderiUa. 

Abdication, properly speaking^ js only 
a voluntary resignation of a dUptity, pc^c- 
u larly thd supreme. Of royafabdications, 
tlie most famous are those of the empe- 
mi-s Diocletian and Maxhnian, in 305 ,* of 
the enmeror Charles V., in 1556 ; of tlie 
queen Christina of Sweden, in 1654. They 


Charles IV^ m 1808 : next in Savoy and 
Sardinia ; Amadeus I., in 1440 ; Victor 
Amadeus IX, in 1730: but only a few in- 
dividuals have remained faithful to their 


in general, jurisdiction pver his suite. If 
he, in whose favor the abdication was 
made, dies, or declines the ofiered dignity, 
the right of the abdicated prince is i;e- 
vested. Thus Philip V. of Spsun resuip^ 
the throne upon the death of his son X«ottis, 
which took place half a year after he bad 
resig^d in lus fiwor^ jBut queen Qbik- 
tina of Swudeti made a wmil^ attenq^t 
Viduxi^tiuyabdllw^ 

the 

Abex^ the second sen b^.A^P, a tvrin 
brother of Cain. The latter IteW a tiller of 
the ground, A. a shepherds, mth brought 
their ofieringa before the Lo^ ; Cain, the 
first fruits of the groupA* A., the firstlings 
ofhis flock. God accepted the ofifering of 
A. ; the offering pf Cain he rejected. The 
latter, instigated by envy, muidered his 
brother in the field. Thus the first murder 
on earth was committed. The opinion of 
several Christian fathers, that A. died im- 
married, has given rise to the sect ofMeUtes 
orAheloniies^ (q. v.) The church considers 
the offering of A. as the pattern of a pure 
and lioly ©ffering, pleasing to God, and 
Christ himself etuis liim the just. 

Abelakd, Peter, originally Abailard, 
a monk of the older of St Benedict, 
equally famous for his learning and for 
his unfortunate love of H^loise, was born 
in 107f), hear Nantes, in the little village 


resolutions ; c. g, Diocletian, Charles V., 
and Victor Emanuel, king of Sardinia, 
who abdicated in fkvor of his brother Fe- 
lix, in 1 821 . ( See Piedmont^ revolution of ) 
Victor Amadeus, of Sardinia, attempt- 
ing to resume the government by force, 
was imprisoned by his son, Charles Em- 
anuel III. Involuntary resignations are 
also called abdications ; e. g. Nj^oleon’st 
abdication at Fontainebleau. The right 
of a prince to resign the crown cannot be 
disputed ; but the resignation, as some 
say, can affect only his personal right to 
the crown, and cannot prejudice his de- 
scendants ; still less force upon the state 
another constitution, or another family. 
The abdication of Charles IV. of Spain, 
according to them, could only take effect 
in fkvor of the legitimate successor, but 
could not entitle a foreign sovereign to 
establish a new dynasty. The abdicated 
prillce is sometimes fallowed exterior 
1 narks homage, |hq ; 

but , Boyejjeign po’^rs hep^^no lopgir 
exerci^. jOut ofhis own^untry^e en- 
joys bot tiie honors of a nionarcn, nor, 


of Palais, which was tlie property of itis 
father Berenger. His inchnation led liini 
to the study of tlie sciences ; and, in order 
to devote himself fully to philosophy, he 
ceded to bis brothers his rights of primo- 
geniture and his estates. He studied 
j)oetry, rhetoric, philosophy, Jurispru- 
dence, and theology, the Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin languages, and soon bec^e 
familiar with them; l?ut scholastick^wpi- 
losophy chiefly engaged liia |tttci||lmi. 
Though Bretagne then possessed nMy 
distinguished scholars, A. soon acquired 
all they could teach. He went therefort? 
to iWis, the university of which attract^ 
students from all parts of Europe. Wil- 
liam de Champeaux was tiie most skilful 
disputant of ms txmq^ A. made so good 
use of his mstructiems, that he was oflen 
victorious over bis master, in contests of 
wit and logical acumen. The friendship 
of Champeaux was soon sncceeded by 
enmity, in which his other ^holars took 
p§|t, and A., Who had not yM completed 
his 22d year, escaped the consequences of 
their ill-will, by fixing himself at Mel an, 
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whei*e he was soon followed by a multi- 
tude of youn^ men, who were induced, 
by his reputation, to leave the schools of 
P^tis, in or<|ier m anend his lectures. 
Elity pursu^ |iiin llere, and he left Me- 
life fdr ’irhere he was no less 

aiiinil«id;aU persecuted, tn ebmpKiSnce 
his pbpifeiins, Wsbfei 
his labbxs^'lpiriihe pfepbee 
, bis dfsoim^ h^alm a 

jo^^ni^^'to his native: 'placte'. After two 
^ e Atilmed with renovated ihsngth 
became reconcfled to his'ibnner 
r, and opened a school of rhetoric, 
_ _iie of wiiich soon derived all the 
c^ers of their pdpUs^ He lectured on 
rhetoric, philqsopl^, and theology, and 
educated many cufsdnguished scholars, 
among whom Were the future pope, Cce- 
lectin IL, Peter of Lombardy, oishop of 
Pads, Berengair, bishop of Poitiers, and 
St. Bernard. At this tiine, there resided 
at Paris a young lady, by name Louisa 
or H^loise, niece to Fulbert, a canon of 
that city, then of the age of 17 years. 
Few ladies su^assed her in beauty, none 
equalled her in genius and knowledge. 
A., though alreai^ of the ago of 39 years, 
became mspired with such violent love for 
Hfiloise as to forget liis duty, his lectures, 
and his fame. H^loise was no less sus- 
ceptible. Under the pretext of finishing 
her education, A. obtained Fulbert’s per- 
mission to visit her, and finally became a 
resident in the house of the canon. The 
lovers lived several months in the utmost 
happiness, occupied more with their love 
than with their studies. But the verses 
ill which A. celebrated his passion were 
circulated in Paris, and finally reached 
the eyes of Fulbert, He separated the 
lovers, but too late ; H^lbise was already 
pregiiaift. A. fled with her to Bretagne, 
where she was delivered of a son, who 
died, however, early. He now resolved 
t(®marry her ^secretly. F. Was obliged 
tq'^^ve^fe consent, and H^loise, vmo, 
mtti a mlse delicacy, preferred to be his 
mistress rather than hiS wife, and had 
formerly written to him that she would 
not deprive the world of so greet a man 
by domestic, cares, at la^ con^nted. The 
marriage was pemrmed, ^d, in order to 
keep it secret, H^Ioise remained with her 
uncle, whilst jL retained his 'former lodg- 
ings, and continued his lectures. They 
saw each other but seldom ; Fulbert, how- 
ever, thought the reputation of his niece 
would be imured oy this secret union, 
and made it'Known ; but H^loise, valinqg 
A.’s fame higher than her own ^od 
name, denied her marriage with an oath. 


Fulbert manifested his anger by ill treat- 
ment; to deliver her from wiiich, A. 
carried her away a second time, and 
placed her in the convent of ArgontciiiL 
Fnlbftrt erroneously believed it was in- 
tend^ to ferce her to take the veil, and, 
under the hafiaBnce o/ rage, he subjected 
A; to igiMmqiis mutilation. A. be- 
edfee, feF^meeeqt^ce, a: monk in the 
al^y IMiis, itod H^ioise took 

the v^ ^^ArgentemL * ^fter had 

some^hfit 'tftc^erated^ grief, he re- 

sumed his^^btures,^ and incurred new 
persecution^ ; his enemies accused hhn of 
heresy at the' obuncil of Soissons, 11^ 
on account of his Essay on the Tr 
They sneceededUh having Ht dee 
heretical, and A. was condeiphed to 1 
it with his own hands. Continued per- 
secutions obliged him at last to leave the 
abbey of St. Denis, and to retire to a 
place near Nogent-sur-Seine, where he 
built an oratory, which he dedicated 
to the Holy Cfeost, and colled it Paraclete. 
Being subsequently appointed abbot of 
St. GildaS de Riiy^ he invited Hydoiso 
and her religious edsterhood to reside at 
his chape! Paraclete^ and received them 
there. The lovers saW each other here 
again for the first time after a separation 
of 11 years, A. lived afterwards at St. 
Gildas, which aftbrded a gloomy 

residence, troubled by unsiiccesstbl at- 
tempts to reform the monastciy, and 
stnaggling UlwayS with his love tor Hc;- 
loise, and the hatred of the monks, wlio 
even threatened his life. St. Bernard, 
who had long refiised to proceed against 
a man whom he esteeitied, finally yielded 
to the repeated remonstrances of his 
fiiends, laid the doctrines of A. before 
the council of Sens, in 1140, had them 
condemned by tlie pope, and obtained an 
order for his imprisonment. A. apjx'alod 
to the pope, published his defence, and 
Went to Rome. Passing through Chi- 
ny, he visited Peter the Venerable, wIjo 
ivas abbot there. This humane and en- 
lightened divine effected a reconciliatioji 
between him and Ida enemies; l>iit A. 
resolved to end his days in retirement. 
The severe penimces which he imposed 
upon himself; together with the grief 
which never left his heart, gradually con- 
sumed his strength, and he died, a pat- 
tern of monastic discipline, in 1142, at 
the abbey of St. Marcel, near Chaloiis- 
sur-Sa6ne, at t^'^age of 63 years. 

b^gg^4;liB^dy, and had hiqi buri- 
ewin^the nslete, mth the view of re- 
posihi in deata by his side, fn IfOOjth o 
ashes Of both were carried to themfts<*um 
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of French monuments at Paris, and, in 
Nov. 1817, were deposited under a chapel, 
within the j)recincts of the church of J&o- 
namy. A. was distinguished as a gramr 
marian, orator, logician, poet, miistctan, 
philosopher, theoloman, and mathemar 
tician ; but he haa to 

the reputation tvW<?h .hS^t^njoyed amoBf 
his contenip9rapea> .jHo.excened in |||», 
art of dispiitatio^ dootrities 

con^urable. His love ahdihkinis&rtnn^) 

bave seoMrtid his name, firom oblivion; 
md the man, whom his own century ad- 
“-“'‘d as a promtmd divino) is now colo- 
1 as the martyr of lqve» Ttw letters 
been ofl^n |Htbr 
, ^,tha and^n nsn^ations. 

Ajbelitie8, Abehaps,orAhelonia^ St 
Augustine mvea this name to a. Chrisdan 
sect, jvhicfi probably sprang from, the 
Gnostics.. They abstained mnfi, matri* 
mony, to avoid propagating original ain, 
but adopted the chilchen and 

brought them up in thei^ own p^ciplqs. 
This society existed, tow^df me e^ of 
the 4th centu^, among me people who 
dwelt near in the normern part of 

Africa, and borrowed their name from 
Abel, the stm of Adam, because he died 
unmarried and without children. They 
have fohnd io^^em in the Shakersj (q. v.) 

Absivsbeko, district and town m the 
circle of Regen, and kingdom of Bavaria, 
83 miles from Ratisbon, on the Abens, 
has 230 houses, and 1080 iiihabitonts. It 
is the birthqilace of the Bavarian histo- 
rian, John Thurmaier, who called him- 
self, from his native place, JivetUirms^ 
lived from 1466 tp 1534, and left seven 
books of Bavarian annals. Here Napo- 
leon, April 20, 1809, obtained a victory 
over an Austrian aniy^, under the arch- 
duke Louis and generd Hiller, (see JEkk- 
miihl,) who retired, with the loss of 12 
cannons and 13000 men taken prisoners, 
to Landshut. This battle became impor- 
tant from its consequences — the takii^ of 
Landshut, on the 21st, the battle of Eck- 
inhhl, on the 22<L and the taking of 
Ratisbon, on the 2^ of April. 

Abercbombt, air J^Iph, a distin- 
guished British general omcer, was born 
in 1738, at Tilbbodlp in Clackmannan- 
shire. His first commission wajs that of 
comet in the 3d regiment of diiagoon 
guards, in 1750 ; and he gradu^y pqssed 
uirough all tpe ranks of the service, un- 
til ne became a major-g^Mml, in 1787. 
On the commencement war-wM 

France^ he wan e«q>loyey^in Fl^d^ 
and H|iBand, with the local rank of Ueu- 


tenant-general, and, in that critical ser- 
vice, displayed equal skill and humanity. 
In 1795, he mcciv^ the order, of the 
BatR and was appointed comma^eit-in- 
chiei of the l^rces in the West 
In this expedition he paptm^ the 
Grenada, St. I^ia, St. Vincehh 
Trt^jdad, with ii^ptoiients of 

,^d iO% ^is retuii 



CQrt^spool^t , 

the. auenim up«ji. BqA(M|td|ii ^ 

Ralph the sole cpnmifip^ on ifte frm 
lauding, and both his trpp|^ fmd hmmlf 
greatly distinguished His 

royal highness the didte su}^- 

quent^ arrived, uudpr sir R^h 
acted. The nn^ failihr^,^ thptexpedipon 
is well known. The next and couclod- 
ing service of tl^ able and meritorious 
omcer was in the expedition to Hgypt, 
of ^ich he w^s commsnder-iiir-^ief 
He landed, after a severe contest, at Abou- 
kir, Mar. 8, Ispi; and on the 2lBt of the 
same month was fought the battle of 
Alexandria, in which sir Ralph was un- 
horsed and wounded in two places j not- 
withstanding which he disarmed lus 
tagonist, and gave the sword to sir Sid- 
ney Smith. The general kept tlie field 
during the day, and was then conveyed 
on board Uie admiral’s ship, where he 
survived about a week. His body was 
conveyed to Malta, and interred beneath 
the castle of St. Elmo, and a monument 
was voted to him, by parliament, in St. 
Paul’s cathedral. Ilis widow was also 
created baroness Aborcromby, with re- 
mainder to the issue male of her late hus- 
band ; and a plosion of 2000Z. a year was 
granted in support of the dignity. Sir 
Ralph A, left four sons, Greorge, a barris- 
teratlaw; John, a major-general ; James 
and Alexander. . . 

Aberdeen ; the principal 
north of Scotland ; lat. 57^* 9' N.^n. ^ 
W. It is dividi&d into Old and New A. 
The old towh was of some importance as 
early as 8^. The population of O. and 
N. A. is supposed tq about 40,000. 
A. has two eoUeg^' King’s and Maris- 
chal’s, whicjfi, thouj^ quite distinct, are 
considered ad forming one university, 
called the P*. of king Charles. There are 
about 150 at^dents m each of these col- 
leges. The cotton manufactories in the 
vicinity of A. employ nearly 1000 per- 
sons. Vessels to the burthen of about 
40J000 tons belong to the port, which is 
extensively engaged in the whale and 
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other fisheries. About 2000 barrels of 
salmon are exported annucdly. 

Aberdeen, George Gordon, earl of, 
also viscount Forhiatine, one of the 10 
Scottish p^rs, who have seats in the 
house of lord^, was sent as ambassador 
to Uie purpose of concluding 

an aliiiu^^tWeen Ei^laiid and Austria, 
wh^.^' Sign^ Oct ^1813, at T^plitz. 

also, the alfi^ce dr Hkhig 
Naples, wijh Aifstria^ in 1813; 
bUl ^deavored in vain to reconcile those 
in 1815. Lord A., as an admirer of 
Grecian art, instituted, in 1804, the Athe- 
nian Society, each member of which must 
have visited Athens. 

Aberli, John Lewis, a landscape 
painter, famous fbr his Views of Switzer- 
land; bom in 1723, at Winterthur. He 
relinquished the manner of his teacher, 
Meyer, an indifferent artist, went to Berne, 
received better instruction from Jolm 
Grimm, and at first painted portraits. 
But his inclination for landscape painting 
gained the ascendency. He went, in 
1759, with his pupil Zingg, to Paris, and 
returned, esteemed and admired, to Berne, 
where ho died in 1786. His manner has 
been veiy often imitated, yet his sketches 
have always maintained the reputation of 
being the best in their kind. 

Aberration of light. We see an 
object because the rays of light proceed- 
ing from it strike our eyes, and we see 
the place of the object in the direction in 
which they proceed. Let us now imag- 
ine the earth, in its circuit round the sun, 
just arrived opposite to a fixed star, which 
sends off rays perpendicularly to the di- 
rection of the earth’s motion. The eye 
of the spectator meets the ray, and as he 
perceives not his own motion, he sup- 
poses the light to be moving in an oppo- 
site direction ; as, when we sail in a boat, 
the trees on the shore appear to pass 
along by us. Thus the eye misses the 
peipen^plar ray, but meets an oblique 
One, ana thence receives the impression 
of the light in the direction which results 
from this compound motion, namely, in 
the diagonal of a parallelogram, the sides 
of which represent the real motion of the 
light, and the apparent one, (i. e. the mo- 
tion of the earthd which take place at 
the same time. The spectator sees the 
star in its true place only when he is 
either approaching it, or receding fi*om it, 
in a straight line. When moving in any 
other direction, the star appears a little 
in advance of its true position in the same 
direction (the maximum is 20^^ — ^25^') ; 
and we call by the name of aberration 


of ligid these apparent changes in the 
situation of the lieavenly bodies, occa^ 
sioned by the motion of the eartii. Wo 
easily see that tliese changes are common 
to all the heavenly bodies, and are only 
more striking in the case of tlie fixed star?. 
They afrord an additional proof of tlie 
motion df^tbe earth. In consequence of 
this abet^oU, the fixed stars appear, 
during Involution ojf the eartli about 
the sun, Recording as they are situated, 
either in ihe plane of the ecliptic, or in 
its poles, or somewhere between them, 
in the first case to deviate in a straight 
line to the right or left of their true plac^ 
in the second to describe a circle, in 
tliird an ellipse that 

further observation detennines to be their 
real situation. This discoveiy we owe 
to Bradley, (q. v.) For the aberration of 
light, see the elementary works on astron- 
omy, the dictionaries of natural philoso- 
phy by Gehler, Fischer, &c. There is a 
very good account of it in Biot’s Traitt 
J^Umentaire (T Astrmiomit Physique^ Paris, 

1811, 2d Treatise, vol. 3, page 120, et seq^ 
Tables of aberration, accompanied with 
explanations, are to be found m the baron 
von Zach’s works, Tabuke ^eciales Ab- 
errationis et JVtUationis, etc,^ Gotha, 1806, 
and in the same author’s Nouvellep Toides 
(PAhhrodion et deJ^Jutationpour 1404 Etoi- 
les, avec une Table ginh-ate cT Aherralwn 
pour les Planktes et les ComHeSf Marseilles, 

1812, and Supplhnerd, 1813. 

Abildgaakd, Nicolai Abraham, his- 
torical painter to the king of Denmark, 
and knight of the order of Danehrog. 
He was bom at Copen iiagen, in 1744, 
and died there in 1809, director and pro^ 
frssor of the academy of fine arts. He 
was undoubtedly the greatest genius, in 
painting, that Denmark ever poss(*ss(*d. 
All his works display profmmd study, 
richness of imagination, and remaricablo 
power of expression. Five years’ resi- 
dence in Italy completed the education 
which he had received in the academy 
of arts at Copenhagen, yet his work^ 
never lost the character of originality.. 
The creations of bis productive imagina- 
tion were sometimes of a gloomy, and 
always of a grand and solemn character. 
Modem painting can hardly show a finer 
coloring. A considerable number of 
the large pictures in the apartments of 
the royal i^lace at Christiansburg, burnt 
down in 1794, were by A. A. has painted 
four pictureS^.repreeentlng, with much 
force of aUeJprieal expression, the most 
striking perioas of European history^ But 
few of his works in tho palace were saved 
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from tlie conflagration. A considerable 
number of his picturcs, however, still exist 
in and oiitof (>opcnhagen. The wounded 
Philo(^lctc3 is as vigorous as his Cupid 
is delicate; both are executed in the 
style of a master. There are also an 
excellent Socrates, Jupiter weighing tlie 
fate of man, and others. His last woi^ 
were four large pajmtogs, representittjj 
scenes from Tei^ncei ' Jweam all hS 
works are those pf a palter formed 
the study of the' ancients, and pf the re-» 
mains of antiquity. JJo^ing escaped his 
observation, which stood in the remojjest 
relation to his aj^t. He was likewise a 
dte^^iBhed lecturer in the royal acade> 
arte, an d has left several disciples, 
pKfors Wweli as^ ’Benlptors, who do 
honor to their master and to their coun- 
try; amongst whom,^ superior to all the 
rest, is Thorwaldsen. ' A. acquired repu- 
tation as a writer by some snort essays, 
tlie object of which was, partly, to correct 
a false taste in regard to the arts, partly 
to illustrate the earlier works of art. 

Abiponians; a warlike tribe of Indians, 
between 28° and 30® S. lat, on the banks 
of the Rio de la Plata, consisting of 5000 
piTSons, who pay little attention to agri- 
culture, but employ themselves princijial- 
ly ill hunting and fishing. During the 
five raiiiy months, th^ resort to the isl- 
ands of the Rio de la Plata, or to the tops 
of trees. The Abiponians prefer the 
flesh of tigers to every other meat, super- 
Ktitiously believing that it gives new cour- 
age to the warrior. Long lances, and 
arrows with iron points, are their weap- 
ons. They are often at war witli the 
Spaniards. Their wives are not much 
browner tlian the Spanish ladies. The 
men are tall, with aquiline noses, are 
good swimmers, and fond of painting fig- 
ures on their skin. Their caziques are, 
in times of peace, their judges, in war 
tlieir hiidcrs. In peace, however, their 
authority is very limited ; for if a caziquo 
should attempt on mipopular innovation, 
the multitude would leave him, and join 
other tribes. 

Abjuration, oath of; the oath by wliich 
an Englishman binds hipnsclf npt to ac- 
kno wled^ any right in the pretender to tlie 
throne ofEiigland. It signifies, also, accor- 
ding to 25 Charles II., an oath abjuring par- 
ticular doctrines of the chprch of Rome. 

Abbegati ; in diplomatic language, pa- 
pal ambassadors of the second rank, who 
are ^ent with a less extensive> 5 ;ommisSion,, 
to a court where there ai&no nunciemr 
'fliis titl^ is equivalent to ^voy. (Se^ 
AmhasstitmrJ) 


Abo (in Finnish, Turku) contains 1100 
houses, and 11,300 inhabitants. Since 
1817, it has ceased to be the capital 
of the government of Finland. The 
Russian administration has endeavored, 
however, to support it by other moan^ I 
and it continues to lie the capital city, of 
a district, as well as the $^t of a Luther- 
an bii^pric, (in Msed to an sreh- 
bishopric,! ana of the^^j^relne couri 
justice for Finjwi^^ ^he moum 
of the river AurajocKi^ prQtect®4 % a 
promontoi^ pf the gulf forms 

the harbor of tlie city, wliiclu . ®ince 
1817, has been the chief place of^export 
from Finland to Sweden, and pyen.to the 
Mediterranean. It has important sugar- 
works, and manufactures oi leatlier, linen, 
sail-cloth, cordage, glass, coar^ broad- 
cloth, dtc. Many ships are built in its 
docks. The academy which Gustavus 
Adolphus established in 3628 was chang- 
ed by Christina, queen of Sweden, into 
a university, which was endowed still 
more liberally by the emperor Alexander. 
It had, in 1824, forty professors, and more 
than 500 students, a library of 30,000 vols., 
a botanical garden, an observatory, an 
anatomical building, and a chemical labo- 
ratory, a cabinet of medals and minerals, 
a collection of meclianical and agricultu- 
ral models, a society for the promotion 
of science, one for natural history, a Bible 
society, &c. In the autumn of 1827, tho 
whole city, including the buildings and 
libraiy of the university, was bunit down. 
The Russian government has taken ener- 
getic measures for rebuilding it. 

Abo, peace of. Aug. 17, 1743, Sweden 
here concluded peace vrith Russia, This 
ended the war w'hich broke out Aug, 24, 
1741, between Russia and Sweden, at the 
instigation of France, in order to prevent 
Russia from partaking in the Austrian 
war of succession. In this war, after the 
victory of Lacy, near Wilmanstrand, Sept 
3, 1741, the Russians conquered^l Fin- 
land, in consequence of the mlsta^l^ of tne 
Swedish generals, Ldwenhaupt and Bnd- 
denbrog. The empress Elizabetli promis- 
ed, however, to give up a great part of her 
conquests, if Sweden would choose the 
prince Adolphus Frederic of IIolstt^m-Got- 
torp, bishop of Lubec, heir to the Swedish 
crown, instead of the crown-prince of Den- 
mark. This Waadone July 4, 1743. Thus, 
in 1751, the house of Holstein- Gottorp took 
possession of the Swedish throne, which 
it lost again after the abdication of Gus- 
tavi^ IV., in consequence of a resolution 
of tlie states of the kingdom, May 10, 1809, 
which took effect upon the death of 
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Charles XIII., Feb, 5, 1818. After this 
election, the treaty of peace was signed 
at A., in which Sweden ceded to Russia 
the Finnish pr6vhw^ of Kymmen^goni, 
with tiie citi^ and fortresses of Frederics- 
hamm anj^^lV^ftmanstrand, and the city 
and foH t>^.Nyalot From that time, the 
rim* has been tbxi boundary 

betweapl^ Sweden and Russia, until the 
!att«wii^er obtained the whole of Finn- 
%t'^the peace of Fredericshamm, 
Sept. 17, 1809. June 95, 1745, peace was 
cdnduded between Sweden and Russia, 
at St. Petersburg. 

Abolition. (See Pardan^ right of) 

Abolition of slavery. TOe Society for 
tmtigating and gradumy abolishing the 
State of Slavery throughout the British Do- 
minions^ sometimes called the Anti-slave- 
ry S ycietyj has been recently formed. His 
&. H, the duke of Gloucester is president 
ofthe society. In the list of the vice-presi- 
dents are the names of many of the most 
distinguished philanthropists, and, among 
them, that of the never-to-be-forgotten 
champion of the negro’s cause, Mr. Wil- 
herforce. The society has already pub- 
Ushed several works illustrative of the 
state of slavery, and pointing out its evils 
in a commercial, political, and religious 
point of view. (See Slavery, Colonization 
Society and Wilherforce.) The more im- 
mediate objects ot the society are to ame- 
liorate the condition of the slaves, and to 
facilitate the means by which they may 
obtain their freedom ; and, for the acconi- 
plivslinient of these purposes, — To remove 
all the existing obstructions to the manu- 
mission of slaves : To cause the slaves to 
ei’asc to he chattels in the eye of the law : 
To prevent their removal, as slaves, from 
colony to colony, and, under certain modi- 
fications, their sale or transfer, except 
with the land to which they may be at- 
taclie<l; To abolish markets and com- 
pulsory labor on Sunday, and to make 
It a dav of rest, as weJJ as of religious 
worsh^ tsiid instructiop ; and also to se- 
cure to the slaves equiv^ent time in each 
week, in lieu of Sunday, and in addition 
to any time which, independently of Sun- 
day, is now afforded tliem, for cultivating 
their provision grounds : To protect the 
slaves, by law, in the possession and 
transmission of the property they may 
thus or in any other way acijuire: To 
enable the slave to purchase his freedom 
by the payment at once of a fair price for 
his redemption, or of a fifth part of that 
price at a time, in return for an additional 
day in the week to be employed for his 
owii benefit: To make the testimony of 


slaves available in courts of justice, both in 
civil and criminal cases : To relieve all ne- 
groes and persons of color from the burden 
of legally proving their fretdom, when 
brought into question, and to tJirow on the 
ekiiinant oFtheir persons the burden of le- 
gally his rijrht to them : To pro- 

vide tbemeans of r^ngiotn^ instruction for 
the black ipid |iopulation, and of 

Chrisliair ^ueation for their children : To 
institute manage among the slaves, and 
to protect lhat state from violation and 
from either forcible or voluntary disrup- 
tion : To put an end to the driving sys- 
tem : To put an end, also, to the arbitrary 
punishment of slaves, and to put their 
persons as well ft ^-p yopart aL un der* 
guardianship of tltelawlTo provide mat 
all children Dorh after a certain day shall 
be free, — care being taken of their edu- 
cation and maintenance until they shall 
be capable of acting for themselves : To 
provide that no colonial governor, judge’, 
attorney-general or fiscal, shall be a pos- 
sessor of slaves, or shall have a direct and 
obvious reversionary interest in such 
property, or shall be the agent of the pro- 
prietors of slaves. The society has fur- 
ther proposed, that the final extinction of 
slavery should be accomplished by th(^ 
redemption of all females from the lowest 
age, to about 40; by which means all 
their posterity would be born free. The 
cost of this measure is estimated at 
300,000?. ; but should parliament refiise 
to accede to this or some other effective 
plan, tlie society trust that their object 
will, neverthelesL, be obtained by bring- 
ing free labor into competition with 
slave labor; so that the latter shall he- 
coine of so little value as to be not worth 
retaining. The parent society is sup- 
orted by many auxiliaries, not fowor tliiin 
50 of which are in active ojieration in 
various parts of the kingdom ; and if they 
continue to proceed with the energy tliat 
has hitherto marked their progress, there 
can be little doubt that they will finally 
succeed in a cause, in which truth, jus- 
tice, and the dictates of religion, are ar- 
rayed on their side. 

Aborigines ; Ikhe name given to the 
eldest inhabitants of a country, of whose 
origin notliing certain is known. The 
Roman historians give this name to the 
people who dwelt in the vicinity of Rome, 
before the arrival of the Trojans. Differ- 
ent derivations, of the woixl are given. 
For the riglrtpf abori^nes to the soil, sec 
fndians, oxid ikeupamy, right of. 

ABouKiRj'^the ancient Canopus, is at 
present a village with 100 Arabian inhabit- 
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Qttts: it has ri strong castle on the western 
side of a spacious bay, protected by a 
projecting point of land and several small 
islands, and id situated on tlie Egyptian 
coast, 10 miles east of Alexandrict*^ This 
place lias tiecome distinguished, in mod- 
em times, hy the navid battle, in whhdi 
the English aAttund.l^lson aunihilitiM 
the French fle^ betmen the first msd 
the third of Augosti 1708. May 19, 17^ 
the latter sailed Horn the harbor of 
lop, to convey an army to Egypt, under 
the command of general Buonaparte. 
As soon as the English admiral St. Vin- 
cent, who was cmising before Cadiz, re- 
Cfived information of this, he despatched 
gfeiar-admira l Nelson, with 14 sliips of the 
to STSAlUll'jlftiean, with orders to 
seek and attack the French fleet Aug. 
1, Nelson caught a glimpse of tlie French 
ships in the road of A. and gave the sig- 
nal of battle. The French captains, who 
were just then assembled on board tbe 
admirars shi]>, had hardly time to retire 
to their posts, before the first English 
ship began the attack. Although the 
French fleet was disposed in a curved 
line, as near as possible to a small island, 
protected by a battery of cannon and 
mortars, Nelson suddenly ordered half 
of liis force to break through, between 
tiic island and the French line of battle, 
and to sail under the shore, in their rear, 
while the other half approached their 
front, and anchored witlun pistol shot; 
so that the French ships were attacked 
from all sides. At sunset, about half 
past (i o’clock in the evening, the bat- 
tle began. At the end of an hour, 5 
French ships were dismasted and taken. 
The Freiicli admiral, Brueys, was killed 
by a cannon-ball ; his ship, L’Orient, how- 
ever, continued die battle with great spir- 
it, until she took fire. Aboirt 10 o’clock, 
this sphmdid vessel, of 120 guns, blew up. 
Of 1()00 men, but 70 or 80 were saved. 
Capt. Casablanca was mortally wounded, 
and liis son, a hoy 12 years old, volunta- 
rily remained in the burning ship, and 
shared his fate. The other ships contin- 
ued the cannonade till the mommg, which 
witjiesscd the entire defeat of the French 
fleet. But 2 ships of the line and 2 fiig- 
ntes escaped to Malta and Corfu ; 9 ships 
of tlie line were taken, 1 blown up, and 
another, together with a firigate, burned 
by the French themselves ; 1 fHgate, 
however, was sunk. Thus the naval 
power of France in the Meditenanean 
was a second time annihilati^ ; the British 
flag waved triumphant froti| Gibraltar tb 
Alexandria ; Buonaparte’s communica- 
VOL. I. 2 
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tion witli France was cut off, and his 
enemies, with renovated hope^ united 
again, in the subsequent yaar. in a new 
coalition. (See loandtng of the 

J^enck ifu) . 

ABOULF^na. Oee 
About ; the station of a ship im^- 
djiotely sfee W or ch^^ 

heroourse. . 

AmucanaBBA; mcantatfon, 

which was fonnerly. to have die 

power of curing fever% 0 (qf>ecially die 
slow fevers, the intetamtsnt of 4 days, 
and the hemitritmus, fio ealled by Hip- 
pocrates, which was generally fUtal. At 
present, this word is, for the most part, 
used in jest, without any particular mean- 
ing,' like hocus pocus. According to ^ 
Serenus Sammonicus, it ought to be writ- 
ten so as to form a magic triaimle, in or- 
der to produce the suppo^d efrect ; viz. 

ABRACADABRA 
BRACADABR 
R A C A D A B 
A C A D A 
CAD 
A 

or as follows: 

Abracadabra 

Abracadabr 

Abracadab 

Abracad^ 

A b r a c a d 
A b r a c a 
A b r a c 
A b r a 
A b r 
A b 
A 

The triangle, thus formed, reads Abraca- 
dabra, beriming with A, and thence pass- 
ing over to any line you please, and stop- 
ping at the last letter of the first line, 
Greek amulets, which bear the inscription 
ABPAKAAABPA, leave no doubt that this 
magic word, properly, ought to be pro- 
nounced Ahrasadabra, thougl^^ Jews 
say also AhracaUm, Abrasadd^m proba- 
bly means dycine decree, and is derived 
from the sacred name of the Supreme 
Being, Ahrasax, or Abras^ Others are of 
opinion that die term Abrasax took its 
origin fi'om the first letters of the Hebrew 
words M, Ben, Ruack hakodesh, (Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghost,) and from the 
initials of the Greek words, cwrrjQia anb 
^vXov, (salvation from the wood of the 
crossd Ahrasax is neither an iE^ptian, 
nor Greek, nor Hebrew, but a Persian 
name, wliich denotes the Persian deity, 
Midiras,— Supetstitious people, moreover, 
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used to write the word Ahracadahray in 
the mamier above-mentioned, on a square 
pieea of pa|^r; then folded it so as to 
cover tlie wiriting,aj0W6d U together with 
white thread, hung it, by a piece of tape, 
around the as to reach the heart, 

wore it for 9 and then went, before 
sunrise, in profound silence, to a river 
wliich dowed to the east, took it from the 
neck, and dnew it, but without opening 
or reading it, into the water over tlieir 
heads. 

Abraham ; the fother, and most cele- 
brated patriarch of the Jews, with whom 
their history commences, as, likewise, 
the promises given them fey God, and the 
miracles performed in their feivor. He 
was bom at Ur, in Cbaldasa, about 2000 
B. C., and deseeded in the eiglith gen- 
eration from Sbem, Nxxah’s eldest son. 
He passed his early days in the house of 
his father, Terah, where be was kept from 
idolatry, which prevailed in his family. 
Obedient to the voice of God, which 
pointed out his noble destiny, and com- 
manded liiin to settle in Canaan, he went 
to that couutiy with his father, his wife, 
and his nephew, and fixed his al>ode at 
Haran, in Mesoj^tamia. After his fa- 
ther’s death, he led a wandering life, in 
obedience to the will of God. He visited 
Sichem, Betliel, and Gerara, whence he 
returned to BetheL Frequent dissensions 
between his servants and those of Lot 
caused their final 8^[>aration. A. remain- 
ed at Mamre, but Lot settled in Go- 
morr^i. Afterwards, on hearing tliat four 
Arabian cliiefs had invaded Gomorrah, 
and carried off Lot witli his family and 
property, A. pursued them with 318 ser- 
vants, conquered them, and rescued his 
nephew, and all that belonged to him. 
God revealed futurity to A. and ratified 
his covenant with him and his posterity, 
by the law of circumcimon. Tlie ad- 
vanced age of A. and Sarah seemed to 
render dqMbtfiil the ihlfilment of these 
promises, thre® angels, in the shape 
of travell^iriB, came to visit them. They 
were sent to p^ish Sodoii 4 .and Gomor- 
rah for their wickedness, and announced 
that, at their return, Sarah would be a 
mother. Though she was 90 years old, 
she conceived, bene Isaac, at the time 
designated by the angel. Wh^n toac 
liad reached his 25th year, (Sod wished 
to put A.’s fidelity to a new trial, and 
commanded him to sacrifice his only son, 
on mount Moriah. The old man was 
ready to obey. The victim was ^ready 
placed on the altar, and about to receive 
the fotal stroke, when God, convinced of 


the obedience of his servant, stopped his 
lifted arm. Saraii died, but A. married 
Keturah, who bore him 6 more children. 
He died 175 years old, and was buried 
near Sarah, in a cave which he had 
bought for his sepulclire from the sons of 
Ileth. Not <»ily the Jews, but also the 
Arabians, derive their origiir from this pa- 
triarch : the Greek and Roman churches 
have introduced his name into their le- 
gends. He is also mentioned in the Ko- 
ran, and some of the Mahometan writers 
a&sert that A. went to Mecca, and com- 
menced the erection of the temple. The 
Jews have at all times honored his 
tomb and his memory. His history, as 
given by the rabbingjis^mixture of 
truth and fiction. • ir 

Abraham a Sancta Clara ; bom in Kra- 
heiiheimstetten, in Buabia, June 4, 1642. 
His true name was Ulrich Megerle. He 
was distinguished, as a preacher, for the 
originahty of his conceptions. At Marien- 
bmnn, in the south of Austria, he joined, 
in 1662, the barefooted friars of tlie order of 
St. Augustin, applied himself to philoso- 
phy and Tbeolo^, in a monasteiy of his 
order at Vienna, was then employed as 
]>reacher in the convent of Taxa, in Bava- 
ria, and soon called to preach at the im- 
f>erial court of Vienna, where he contin- 
ued till the year 1709, when he died, 67 
years old. His sermons are burlestjue, 
and full of the strangest notions. His 
striking peculiarities, agreeable, however, 
to the spirit of his age, procured him a 
numerous audience, and his sermons were 
not without effect, since they treated of 
popular subjects, and were seasoned with 
much sarcasm, adapted to all ranks. The 
titles of some of his writings show the 
tone in which they are composed : as, 
lyonthe JVofidf or^ about Virtue and Vice ; 
^utary Mixture ; Abraham a Samta Cla- 
ra’a JVest of newl^^hatched Fools, or curious 
Workshop of vartoug Fools, both male and 
female, etc. A. was, by nature, a popu- 
lar orator j he joined to an odd exterior a 
strong mind, endowed with a thorough 
knowledge of mankind, and a fervent 
love of truth. With the boldest frank- 
ness, he scourges the follies of hie age, 
and vigorously attacks the weak mysti- 
cism and pedwtry of most preachers of 
Ills time. 

Abraham, heights of (See Qt«e&eo.) 

Abrauamites, Abrahamians, or deists 
of Bohemia, were a number of ignorant 
peafut^ who came forth from their ob- 
scurity in 17% confiding hi the edict of 
tderation pul&hed by Joseph 11., and 
avowed the same belief which Abraham 
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professed before the law of circumcision. 
The doctrine of the unity of Grod, and the 
Lord's prayer, were all which they rc- 
l^ded in the Bible. Their petition for 
xreedom in reli^us worship was, how- 
ever, rejected, realise they refbsed to 
deckure themselves Jews, or members of 
any of tlie established Christian sects. 
The emperor Joseph, less enlightened in 
matters of religion tlian is generally be- 
lieved, drove these Itonest people, in 1783, 
from their possessions, because they re- 
sisted all attempts made for their conver- 
sion, and dispersed them, by military 
force, among various places, on the boun- 
daries of Hungary, Transylvania, and 
SolavonitujJKjjem they wei*o comi>elled to 
^jenibraC^'' the Komaif Catholic faith, and 
the men to join the frontier militia. Many 
of tliem adhered firmly to their religious 
prill cipJea 

Abrantes ; a city of 3,500 inhabitants, 
on the right bank of the Tagus, in the 
province of Estramadura, in Portugal. It 
IS considered as of great military impor- 
tance, on account of its situation on a 
miinber of steep hills, fonning a defile ; 
by reason, likewise, of its old castle, con- 
verted into a citadel; and of the river, 
which is navigable as far as this place. 
The, I'ortiigiiese, in this fortress, braveil 
the Spaniards as early as 1702. In 1808, 
tJie army under Junot arrived at A., alter 
a dangerous and tedious march along the 
banks of the Tagus, through the woody, 
mounUiinous and barren Beira. Junot 
ordered the castle, as well as the city, 
wdiicli he found ungarrisoned, to be 
placed in a state of defence ; and, in spite 
of tlie great fatigue of his troops, hastened 
to 1/ifebon, then occupied by 15,000 Por- 
tuguese soldiery and inhabited by 3.50,000 
souls. The quickness of bis march, and 
the daring courage with w'hich lie took 
possession of this capital, at the head of 
only 1500 grenadiers, induced Napoleon 
to make him duke of Abrantes. At a 
later period, however, be committed gross 
mist^es. At the capitulation of Cintra, 
A. was surrendered to the EnglLsli, who 
made it still stronger. It was, however, 
of no importance during the remainder 
of the war, except to Massena, who re- 
connoitred it at the time when he sat 
down before the strong position of the 
duke of Wellington, between Santarem 
and Peniche. 

Abrasax. (See Mtvxas,) 

Abraxas Stones, or ABiiASAxBt^yrEs, 
are very numerous, and |!epresent ^ .bu- 
.«nan body, witli the head of a cock and 
the feet of a reptile. The inseriptioii 


Ahraxtu or Ahraiax is often found on 
them, in Greek characters, whioii betray, 
however, a foreign origin. Bellermann, 
in his Easay on the Gems of the Ancients, 
bearing the Image of Abraxas^ Berlin, 
1817, declares only those bavingme above 
inscriptions to be genuine, ^le gems 
which have been imported into Europe 
from Egypt and Asia, and are also found 
in Spain in great abundance, belonged, 
according to his opinion, to the religious 
sect of the Basilidians, and were used, 
partly as means to teach secret dor trines, 
partly as symbols, partly as amulets or 
talismans. Grotefend derives the name 
fipom the Persian language; Bellermann 
thinks it to be a composition of tlie Egyp- 
tian words AhrcLc and Sojc, and renders it 
“ the holy word of bliss, ^ which reminds 
us of the Tetragrammnton of the Jews. 
Different eylanations have been proposed 
by others. The ancients attempted to give 
meaning to the word by considering tlie 
letters as Greek numerals, which make 
together 365. — The name of Ahreutas 
stone is, in modem times, applied to a 
variety of gems that exhibit enigmatical 
compositions, strange words in foreign 
characters, as Ahlcmathanalba, &c., aiul 
even to those which bear the emblems of 
8abfeism, the sun and moon, with other 
symliols, which wont, however, the char-, 
aeteristic type of tlie Basilidians. These 
are more properly called Ahraxoids. The 
Basllidian names, seen on many stones 
of this class, arc explained by Bellermann, 
by the aid of the Semitic languages. Tin? 
interesting disquisition on this subject of 
Neander, professor at the univiu-sity of 
Berlin, deserves to be carefiilly compared 
with the opinions advanced liy Belhr- 
mann. 

Abrial, Andr^- Joseph, born 3Iarc}i 
19, 1750, at Annonay, depaiittu nt de 
I’Ardeehe, at present count and ju f rof 
Fmnce, &c., studied law in Puns, and 
embraced the principles of thC revolution, 
during which he was, for a jMjriod, 
commissioner of the executive power in 
the court of cassation. In 1799, lie or- 
^nized the republican government in 
Naples. After the 18th of Brumaire, 
the first consul intrusted him with the 
ministry of justice, saywg, as it is related, 
“ Not I, but the public voice nominates 
you.” After 18 months, he quitted this 
station, and entered the shud comerva- 
tevr. In 1804, he organized the depart- 
ment of justice in Italy, when the young 
Cisalpine republic was again dissolved. 
Ill 1811, he was made count of the em- 
pire, and was for 10 years a meiniber of 
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tiiat committee in^ the senate, ihht u- 
lously called commission de la liberie in- 
dividiieUe, while it daily submitted, with 
blind subservience, to the imperial orders. 
In 1814, Abiiai voted for the overthrow 
of the imperial dynasty. Louis XVI II. 
made him a peer, and since that time he 
has voted with some independence in the 
chamber of peers. 

Abruzzo, the northern extremity of 
the kingdom of Naples, is bounded on 
the nortli and west by the states of the 
church, on the east by the A<lriatic, on 
the south by Puglia and Terra di Lavoro. 
It contains 628,G00 inhabitants, and is di- 
vided into A. ulterior, which comprises 
tlie north-western, and A. citerior, whicJi 
comprises the south-eastern part. The 
highest part of the chain of the Ai>cnnine8 
crosses this mountainous countiy. In A. 
ulterior, especially, it is veiy lofty, with 
steep cliffs, and throws exti*aordinary obsta- 
cles in the way of internal communication. 
The rivers which rise in A., tlie Trento, 
Trontino, etc., generally flow in a direct 
course into the Adiiauc sea, and have 
(the Pescara and Sangro excepted) the 
character of torrents. They are often 
suddenly swollen by the rains, especially 
in tJie spring, and then sweep away the 
bridges and all means of communication. 
The climate of A. is severe. The sum- 
mits of the mountains are covered with 
snow from October to April. Thick 
woods crown the eminences ; the valleys 
only are productive; and even they (as 
the inhabitants are mostly shepherds) 
afford but a very scanty supply of grain. 
Almond, walnut, and other fruit-trees 
thrive eveiy where ; olives, in the lower 
regions, near the sea. The fiiiest hcnls 
of all Imds of cattle feed on the heights 
and in the valleys, and constitute the 
only article of export. The most impor- 
lant cities are Aquih, Pescara, (both for- 
tresses, J and Sulnwna. The i/nporfance 
of A. consfets, principally, in its military 
sites, Pro^cting like a bastion GO geo- 
graphical miles, far into the territory of 
the church, it becomes especially impor- 
tant from the circumstance that but one 
military road, and that an extremely dif 
ficult one to an army, leads into the king- 
dom. There is, indeed, no one like it 
across the mountains, fi-om the shore of 
the Mediterranean to that of the Adriatic 
^a. The kingdom of Naples, therefbre, 
if 'well defended, is exposed to serious 
attacks on two roads only; namely, on 
that wjhich stretches along the Mediter- 
ranean^sea and the Pontine marshes, from 
Rome, by Terraciiia and Capua, to Na- 


])]ps ; or on the one which runs along tlse 
Adriatic, from Ancona, by way of Atri, 
Poscai*a, etc. into the interior. On the 
latter road, cacJi of the many jiarallol riv- 
ers fonns an excellent position, wlien^ 
tJie right wing may always be jn'otected 
by the sea, the left by the contiguous 
iiioiintains, from which the flanlc of the 
assailants is itself exposed to attack. To 
fierce these positions woidd cost a bold 
cnomy much blood. It would be yet 
more dangerous to attempt to pass Tcr- 
rucina, on the other road, without luiving 
possession of A. ; fiir us soon jis tlurarjiiy 
had arrived at Terracina, the rear might 
he attacked on the left from Kome ujui 
the mountains. Fi nally^ ps)inuld the in- 
vaders advance by^)Otn road?>t oirrcR 
all communication would be dt stroyed 
before they reached Pescara, \>l»encc a 
good road leads over the chain to Sul- 
mona and Teano. They would m(‘et 
with all the above difficulties, and, at flxi 
same time, incur the danger of being de- 
feated in detail. The possession of A. is, 
therefore, indispensable for the attack of 
Naples; to fbree it, however, would be 
veiy difficult. As has been said above, 
of the roads from the states of the church 
into this province, only the one from Rie- 
ti, through Civit^ ducale to Aquila and 
Sulmona, is practic^ible for artillery, and 
only two others for regular troops, and 
that with difficulty. All the other ways 
are nothing more than paths through 
morasses, where the troops must march 
in single files, and the cavalry lead their 
horses. The road from Rieti is, there- 
fore, the only one on which a serious at- 
tack can be undertaken ; but the strong 
pass of Antrodocco, and numerous good 
positions, facilitate its defence. Besides, 
the thick forests with deep ravines afford 
advantages for a partisan warfare, in the 
maimer of the giierillas, or the Tyrolese 
and, had the Nemjolitans a warlike spirit, 
the possession of A., whenever attacked, 
would not have been obtained without a 
great sacrifice. But when a people is 
destitute of courage and energy, when 
the soldiers, sunk in cowardly apathy, 
run away at the mere idea of a battle, the 
most favorable ground will be of no ad- 
vantage. This is the reason that A., so 
well adapted for a defensive war, has al- 
ways been of little use ; that Naples has 
been the prey, sometimes of the Austrians, 
at other times of the French or the Span- 
that the inhabitants have liut 
resisted the conquerors. Once 
only, in 1798, did the natives of A. 
themselves a^inst the victorious Firettch 
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they killed iheir general, Hil»rjon-Point, 
took general Rusca prifioiier, and did ini- 
oortnnt injury to the conquerors, especiiil- 
y to the Column of gciiora! Dulicsme. 
Bur os the Neapolitan army had been 
defeated in the states of tlie cliurch, 
umL fled in the most cowardly manner 
wherever tin* French showed themselves, 
these momentary ebullitions of courage 
were of little avail to the descendants of 
the })old Sumnites, Marsi and Sabini, who 
once dwelt on these mountains, a terror 
to the Romans ; and the suhseqnont petty 
commotions, in 180d, partook too much 
of the character of common robberies to 
merit commendation. In 1815, when 
Murat advanced against the Austrians, 
gnvernincfft Was too much hated to 
tfc able to organize a poi>nIar war after 
the battle of Tolentino. Instead of re- 
sisting, the soldiers born in A. dispersed 
to their liomes, when they mai*ched 
through tJiis province on their rotiini, 
and the rivers on the eastern coast rather 
hindered the retreat of the Neapolitans 
Than the advances of the foe, who pro- 
ceeded without opposition, both by tlie 
roads along the coast and over the moun- 
tains, with columns composed of light 
troops, and by this daring st^ effected 
the entire dissolution of me Neapolitan 
anny. In 1821, the revolutiona^ party 
at N^aples hoped that A, would afford the 
greatest advantages in a defensive war ; 
and' the Vciiditaa of the Carbonari, the 
popular assemblies, and even the French 
chamber of deputies, again resounded 
with praises of the ground and of the 
spirit which inspired the inhabitants, the 
worthy descendants of their daring ances- 
tors. The result completely disappointed 
expectation. After the plan of the Aus- 
trians to attack A. on the road from Civi- 
tc\ ducale to Aquila and Sulmoiia was de- 
termined on, general Pepe resolved to 
commence the offensive. On March 7th, 
1821, he crossed tlie boundary of 
ducale, and attacked general Gksppert, at 
Rieti. His troops advanced with reluct- 
ance, found themselves surrounded by 
two battalions of Austrians, and deter- 
mined to retreat. Tlie Austrians quickly 
pursued ; the division under Wallmoden 
reached the strong pass of Antrodocco 
on the 9tb, attacked and soon obtained pos- 
session of it, another division having al- 
ready taken the’ pass of Borghette with- 
out resistance, while one portion of tJie 
J^apolitans fled from dissatisfacti^yvith 
the new government, and anoth^Jfoin 
iwardice. The whole Neajiolitan army 
* ig dispersed, the militia and volun- 


teers rctnnied home ; the troops of the 
line, weakened by desertion, withdrew 
into the inmrior of the country ; and Pepe 
himself left the army in anger at their 
cowardice. Aquila opened its gates on 
the 11th ; the citadel then capitulated, and 
the inhabitants of Abruzzo furnished the 
Austriims with provisions, without evinc- 
ing any desire to prolong this partisan 
war. By the speedy advance of the Aus- 
trians to Suhnona, general Carascosa, 
who held possession of the road of 
racina, and also the corps which ])rotect- 
ed the road along the coast of the yVdri- 
atic, were snirounded, and both the 
regulars and militia, having dispe rsed, 
hastened Imck. Thus ended a war, which 
affords another proof, that even the pass 
of Thermopylae has no value unless de- 
fended by Spartans. The inhabitants of 
this mountainous region are generally 
banditti, who render die frontiers of Na- 
ples and of the territories of the churcii 
extremely insecure. These banditti con- 
sist of the peasants living in the moun- 
tains, who possess property and families, 
but, in addition to thdir agricultural con- 
cerns, make a trade of robbery. Urged 
by rapacity and poverty to murder and 
plunder, they unite and fkll upon the 
traveller, and not unfrequently upon the 
inhabitants and houses of the dlams. 

Absalom, ^n Danish, Jixel^ bishop of 
Roeskikle or Rothschild, and archbishop 
of Denmark from 1158 to 1201 ; renotvned 
as a clergyman, statesman, general, and 
navigator ; descended from a family of’ 
high rank, and, even from his early youth, 
a friend and counsellor of king Waldc- 
mar I., whose ability in peace and war 
procured him the Bumanic of the Greed. 
A. had a large share in the administration 
of Waldomar I. He W'os active, humane, 
and learned ; set an example of industo 
to the monks, and improved the condi- 
tion of the church in Denmark. In lii’^ 
youth, he studied at Paris. Under his di- 
rection Saxo wrote the valuablie Danish 
chronicle, A. never abtised his power or 
the favor of the king; so that Waldemar 
ever remained his fnond. He had tlie 
honor of being the founder of the chief 
city of Denataark, Copenhagen. He built the 
castle, called, afterhim, •oreZiarg, and the 
city, Axdstadt^ This castle, enlarged and 
improved, served the kings of Denmark 
afterwards for their residence, till the 18th 
century. A. died, A. D. 1201, in the 73<1 
year of his age. His pave is still seen in 
Soroe, then a convent in Zealand, 

Absentee; a word in modem timei* 
particularly applied to those land-owners 
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and churchmen of Ireland who reside in 
England, or in foreign couiitiies. In 
1715, a tax of 4 shillings in the pound 
was levied on all profits, fees, pensiotis, 
&c., derived from Ireland, in all cases 
where the persons receiving them should 
not reside in that country for six months 
in the year ; power to grant leave of al>- 
senee being reserved to the crown. In 
1753, the tax ceased. 

Absolution. In the ancient Chris- 
tian church, absolution was a judicial act, 
by which the priest, in the name of the 
comrtiiiiiity, invoking the fiivor of God, 
aniiouncea to the penitent his remission 
from ecclesiastical punishment, and re- 
admission into the ^som of the church. 
Private absolution having become i)i-eva- 
lent for four centuries, through priests 
acting in the plhce of the bishop, the 
opinion was spread among the |XJople, 
that they had tlio ]>ower of absolving, by 
tlieir own authority, and without the 
consent of the chiu*c]i. But down to the 
12th century, they used only the lormula, 

“ may God or Christ absolve thee which 
is still the form i* the Greek church, 
and, in the Romish, makes a part of the 
ceremony. The conneil of Trent, aess. 
xiv. cap. 8.^ j^lares the essence of the 
sacrament of penance to lie in the words 
of absolution. Among Protestants, abso- 
lution is chiefly used for a S(»ntence, by 
which a person, who stands excommuni- 
cated, is released from that punishment. 
Tlie formula of absolution in tlie Romish 
church has been said to lie absolute, in 
the Greek church, depn^eatory, and in 
the Protestant churches, declarative ; but 
this is a matter strongly contested be- 
tween Protestants and Romanists. The 
fathers of the church and the best modem 
theologians are unanimous in the belief, 
that God alone can forgive and deliver 
from sin ; that a judicial power over the 
souls of Christians is conlerred neitiMjr 
on priests nor teachers. 

ABSTHpiCTrON; an operation of the 
mind, by which we detach from our con- 
ceptions all those circumstances that ren- 
der them particular, and thereby fit them 
to denote a whole rank or class of be- 
ings. 

Abulfeda; known by the name of 
Ismael, prince of Hamah, in Syria, sur- 
named the victoriouB king, and the pUktr 
of reli^on. This Arabian, fomous as a 
historian and geograplicr, was bom at 
Damascus, in the year of the Hegira 672, 

A. D. 1273. He sprung from the family 
of the ^ubites, which had ulremly given 
birth to the famous f^aladin, and was re- 


nowned for the valor of its members. 
While a youth, he distinguished himself 
in various campaigns^ I>om his uncle 
he inherited Uio principality of Hamah ; 
hut, on account of a (piatTcl with his 
brother, he did not come hiio j>()ssession 
of it for several years *, alVtT wliich he 
remained undisturbed therein till his 
death, in the year of the Hegira 732, 
A.D. 1333. All writers wlu) mention him 
represent him as a prince of the greatest 
talents, equally reinm'kable for coiii-age 
and coolness in war, luid lor wisdom in 
council. Amid the cares of governna nt, 
lie devoted himself Avith zeal to study, 
drcAv tlie learned around him, and ren- 
dered Ills power and AV ealth subservient 
to the cause of sciencec-Htt^ Avas a^^ 
acquainted with history, jurisprnthuicj, 
medicine, botany, matliciuntics and as- 
tronomy, mid has bequeathed to us tlie 
fruits of his long inquiries in st'veral valu- 
able AA'orks, of which his liistory of tlie hu- 
man race, and his geography, entitled, The 
tme SituUion of Countries, are the most 
famous. W e have se Amoral partia I transla- 
tions and editions of them, viz. of the his- 
torical works, 1. JtnnaUs Moshmici Jlrahr 

2. De Vm el ed, 

Gagnier, .1723^ to whk^ Schultens has 
annexed an Eor portions of his 

geography, w© ©re mdobted to Greevius, 
Reiske, Muratori, Michaclis, Rink, Eich- 
hom, Rosenmfiller, Paulus and Rommel 
Abulfeda’s own manuscript is at Pariis. 
He is a trustworthy author, and his style 
is good. 

Abtdos ; an ancient city of Asia, on 
the eastern side of the Dardanelles, fa- 
mous for the bridge of boats, which Xerx- 
es is related to have thrown here across 
the Hellespont, and for the loves of Hero 
and Lennder. This city defended itself 
with great courage against Philip of ^a- 
cedon. Another Abydos was an ancient 
tqjivn of Upper Egypt, which contained 
the palace of Memnon, and the celebrated 
temple of Osiris, built by Osyniandes. 
Under Augustus, the town w<is reduced 
to roins, but to the west of it, in the pres- 
ent village of Ei-Berhi, magnificent ruins 
are still found. 

Abtla ; a mountain in Afiica, one of the 
pillars of Hercules, as they were anciently 
called ; being directly opposite to Calpc, 
(now Gibraltar,) in Spaing from which it is 
distant only 18 miles. Between these 
mournnms are the straits of Gibraltar;,^ 

; an extensive kingdom 
Africa, funded on the east by the ” 
sea, on the north by Sennaar, on die 
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Rnd south partly by Seiinaar and Kordo- 
lan, and partly by vast and barbarous re- 
gions, of whif^h the names liave scarcely 
reached iis. Pinkerton makes Abyssinia 
770 miles in length, and 550 in breadth. 
The number of inhabitants is from 4 to 5 
millions, the greater part of whom are of 
Arabian extraction, mixed with Jews, 
Turks and Negroes. The ancients called 
tills country, and some of the parts adja- 
cent, in a ])r<*uliar sense, EtJiiopia. They 
also gave the same name, inflefinitely, to 
the interior of Africa, and ev(n to a great 
part of Asia. The Ethiopian kingdoms, 
of wliich the ancients had any distinct 
knowledge, Avere two. The first, and the 
only one known to the earliest writei-s, is 
M«^*oe, or th<; Peninsula, which they sup- 
posed to be an island, fonned liy the suc- 
cessive union of the Nile with the Asta- 
horas and the Astapus, (Blue River and 
Tacazze.) The chief city of Meroe was 
placed hy them on the Nile, in Jat. 

‘id’; and Bruce saw uearChendi, in Sen- 
luiar, immense ruins, which probably l3e- 
longed to this ancient capital. The other 
kingdom was not known until the Greeks, 
under the successors of Alexander^ had 
extended their navigation along the east- 
ern coast of Africa. It was Siat of the 
Axumitee, situated upon the Red sea^ and 
occupyi^ part of the Abyssinian prov^ 
ince of Ti^. The capita^ Axurn, still 
remains, though in a state of decay. Its 
port, Adulis, was the channel by which 
tlie finest ivory then known was export- 
ed, and a commercial intercourse main- 
tained with the coasts both of the Red 
sea and the Indian ocean.’— The Abyssin- 
iiins boast that their country was the 
Sheba of Scripture, and that it was coii- 
v(‘rted to Judaism several centuries b<^- 
Ibrc the Christian era. It is much more 
certain, that, prior to the middle of the 
Ibu rth century, the nation was converted 
to Cliristianity, which it has ever since 
professed. This is, however, more tinc- 
tured with Judaism than among other na- 
tions. Boys and girls are circumcised ; 
tlie Mosaic laws in regard to clean and 
unclean meats are respected ; the seventh 
day is their Sabbath, and tiieir altars have 
tJie form of the ark of the covenanL In 
tlieir dogmas they follow the Monophy- 
sitic doctrine. (See Mompkyaites.) In 
the church service they use the Bible, 
with the apocryphal books, in the Tigr^ 
or Gheez language, which is tlieir lan- 
guage of literature. Baptism the 
ebcharist are administered accotppg^.to 
) ritual of the Greek church, or 'Which 
have all the festivals and fasts. It 


is, however, peculiar to the Abyssinians, 
that persons of rank receive larger pieces 
of bread at the Lord^s supper, and that 
no one is admitted to it before his SStli 
year, because they pretend tliat no one is 
accountable for sin before that age, and 
that all who die prior to it are sure of sal- 
vation. They consider the bodies of the 
dea^l os miclean, and hasten tlieir in- 
terment. Their sma^ round, conical 
cliurches stand on hills, near running 
water, surrounded by cedarS) and are full 
of pictures. During the service every 
body is obliged to stands as in the Greek 
churches. The shoes are left at tlie door, 
and passing horsemen must . dismount. 
The service, like that of the Greek cliurcli, 
consists in reading parts of the Bible and 
praying. The clergy, who are very igno- 
rant, generally marry, and ore distin- 
guished by a cj* 06 S, which they ofter to 
jiassengers to be kissed. The head of 
the Abyssinian church is called Ahuna^ 
(our father,) and is generally taken from 
the Coptic jiriests, as the Abyssinians ami 
the Copts keep up a communication with 
each other in Cairo. Under tlio abuna 
are the kamosats, or the chief priests of 
the secular clergy, the learned theologi- 
ans and monks. .The lettei, pretend to 
be of the order of Bt Augustine, and are 
divided into two classes* The members 
of one, living unmarried, Reside in weal- 
thy convents ; those of the others, with 
their wives and children, live around the 
churches, supported by agriculture. Both 
sorts, as well as the numerous nuns, travel 
about the country, trade in the markets, 
and do not appear scrupulously observant 
of tJioir vow of chastity. The Abyssinian 
clergy have neither a particular dress nor 
peculiar privileges. A. is now divided 
into three separate states, Tigr6, Amha^n, 
and Efat. The negus^ or nagush, as 
the king of all A. was called before its 
division, lives at Gondar, in Amham, en- 
joying only a nominal sovereigjity, ajid 
watched by the chief of that state. The 
pope has several limes attempted to gain 
over A. An opportunity of inducing the 
Abyssinians tp the Roman church was 
oflered hy Uieir war with the Turks, in 
which the regent Helena sought assist- 
ance for David II., tlie minor negus, from 
tlie Portuffuese, in 1516. In 1520, a Por- 
tuguese fleet, with soldiers and priests, 
arrived in A., and after the Turks and 
Gallas (a warlike, mountain people, in the 
south and west of A.) had been repulsed, 
by the assistance of the Portuguese, to- 
wards the end of the 16th centuiy, the 
zealous Catliolics obtained a footing> ^>f 
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which the pope knew how to take advaii- 
He sent Jesuits to convert the in- 
uits tp the RottuipOntholic religion, 


euteipnee. 
centuryj ’ 
iOi 



si^ppptted their 
• Ig oCthe 17tli 
, ic ritu^ was 
A1j|^<>j;mio Mendez 



, , ^ f ,Ute 7th fte galAsth 

» am the wbol^^ralglous system 
dated to tlr*^ Catholie model. 
Bu£'i|y[sJi&vomb]e turn- pi 'affairs was of 
short dutatioD. The npgiis Bastlidas bc- 
dil^ his adrhinistradon in 1639, by yield- 
ihjl to the T?^hea of the m^^ority of the 


to die Roman 
»d the monks 


people^ who were oppo^j 
Catholic faith. Ha Tie^s; . 
witii the patriarch,. 009 .ordered 
uits who remained hanged. Almost 
all the Catholic ndwapoaries have since 
suffered death, aijd all the attempts of the 
Ropian propaganda to establish the Cath- 
olic faith in A., until the end of the last 
century, have proved fruitless. — In the 
western part of this country, an inde- 
pendent government of Jews has long 
existed. They call themselves Falashas^ 
that is, exiles } the state is called Falas- 
jan. They have their own government, 
which is mlowed hy the negus, on con- 
sideration of their paang a certain tribute. 
Bruce found there a Jewish king, Gideon, 
and a queen, Judith*— The customs of 
the Abyssinians are described by Bruce 
and Salt as excee^ngly savage. They 
eat the raw apd still quivering flesh of 
cattle, whose roaring is to be heard at 
their feasts. A perpetual state of civil 
war seems tlie main cause of their pecu- 
liar brutality and barbarism. Dead bod- 
ies are seen lying in the streets, and serve 
as food to dogs and hymnas. Marriage 
is til ere a very sli^t connexion, formed 
and dissolved at pleasure ; conjugal fidel- 
ity is hut little regarded. The rulers 
aie unlimited despots in ecclesiastical 
and civil affairs, disposing of the lives 
of their subjects at pleasure.- — A. is full 
of high ranges of mountains, in which 
the Nile takes its rise. The climate, on 
the whole, is fine, and tlie soil exceed- 
ingly fertile. Tire rentable and animal 
kingdoms ore very rich, and afford many 
species peculiar to this country. One of 
the most im})ortant natural productions of 
A. is salt, covering a great plain, which oc- 
cupies part of the tract between Ampliila 
and IMassuah. The plain of salt is about 
four days’ journey across. For about lialf 
a mile the salt is soft, but afterwards be- 
comes hard, like snow which has been 
partially thawed, and consolidated. It is 


perfectly pure : it is cut with an adze, and 
carried on by caravans. The country is 
rich in^gpld, iron, grain and fruits. Com- 
merce IS in the hands of the Jep s, Aniie- 
nxai^ md Turks. 

AipxcUf Egyptian Thom^ or Binding 
m the. system, a spe- 

, The Ikiwem of this plant 
are us^Jhy..the (Riineee|to»pi^ that 
yellow cojl/^wbich we see in their silks 
and stutt.. - /ri^y make a decoction of the 
dried flowers, apd add alumfahd calcined 
oysterrsb^Ja* .Inithe materia medico, cca- 
cta is the inspissfUed juice of the unripe 
pods of the nvimosa nUoHca of Linnaeus. 

AcAnxMy; an association of scholars 
or artists, for the promotion of the sci- 
ences or arts, sometimea ^tablishediy 
government, sometimes voluntary uni- 
ons of private individuals. The acade- 
mies at Paris, Stockholm and Berlin, are 
in part institutions for the purpose of in- 
struction; but at first their only object 
was the one above-mentioned. The mem- 
bers of an academy either select their own 
branches of study, or pursue those which 
the government assigns to them. The 
results of their labors are recui in the reg- 
ular meetings, and printed among their 
proceedings. The name is derived frorrj 
the Athenian academy, belonging to a 
certain Academus, a famous school for 
gymnastic exercises, and the place when; 
Plato taught. The appellation academy 
is also used to denote the various pliilo- 
sophical sects, whose doctrines were 
taught in that institution. In this sense 
we speak of the first, second and third 
academies ; the founders of wliich were 
Pluto, Arcesilaus and Lacydas or Cur- 
neades. The first institution of antiquity, 
which merits tlte name of academy, in the 
modem sense of tJie term, was at Alexmi- 
dria. Attracted by tlie generosity ol' the 
Ptolemies, a mmierous association of 
scholars was collected here, who were to 
have laliored for the extension and per- 
fection of human knowledge, but soon 
fell into idleness, or the exercise of ^iraiii- 
inatical subtleties. From Alexandria tiie 
Jews borrowed the custom of Ibunding 
academies, which were establis}»ed, after 
the close of the first century, in the cities 
on the Eui>lirates, Sora, Nelmrtla and 
Punebedita. From them the Nestorians 
learned, in the sixth century, to value 
science, and imparted the same spirit to 
the, Arabs, whosc3 excellent caliphs, Al- 
niao|||»r, Harun al Raschidand Almamun, 
fou^wd a number of academies, wl4<;li 
were extended from Cordova to Bo0|^& 
in tlie farthest east, with the greatest siw- 
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cess. At thn court, too, of Charlemagne, 'W'ould also mention those at 'Turin, Padua, 
tve find an academy, founded by the em- Milan, Sienna, Verona, Genoa, all of 
peror, at the suggestion of his instructer whi^ti have published thejr transuctiionsL 
Alcuin, of which he was himself a mem- Italy may be ctdled the mother of a^adm- 
ber. This useful institution was dissolred ioinstitudons, Ar^us enumerate 5^ of 
after the death of Alcuin* and we aftcr^ them French A<^- 

wards ftnd ltd iicademi^ properly io dmy of Sclent 
called, till the" Me ttf, tho ednqu^k^ 

Constantinopfe hy^ M Tt^ whetis#- in 

eral Grecian sdholetti com^ into fbtlr 

fly to Italy, Lorenzo ife* Medici th^ elaeeo»*-^iio]ii^ tictive mem- 

f 9 unded, at Florence,' thd first Grechm bers or pdfi^bgarjes (ifepInjlBg salaries^ 
academy, under thd care of Arayropylua, ctitoeC^a aiid^ fplt class was 

Theodore Gaza, tind Chalcondylas. Cos- td contain ten, and three oth- 

mo afterwards e^ablished the Platonic twenty persons. The president was 
academy, the ol^ect of which was the appointed by the king Out of the first 
st^y of the writmira of Plato, and the class. From the second, a ^retaty aijd 
r^ftbration of his philosophy. These es- treasurer Were sei^ted. The duke of 
tablishments did not subsist lotag, but Orleans, when regent, abolished the class 
their places were filled by others of a of ^Ihes^ and substituted for it two new 
more general character, which spread classes, the one of Which comprised 
themselves over all the cities of Europe, twelve adjuncts, and the other, six asso* 
We will arrange the most important older cUs ; to which latter class no particular 
ones, that still exist, according to the sub- branch of science was assigned. A vice- 
jects to which they are devoted. president was to be appointed annually 

General scient^c academies. The Acade- by the king from the first class, and a 
mxa Secretorum JVaittrcB, founded at Naples director and sub-director from the second, 
in 1500, for the promotion of the mathe- In 1785, the king added classes for natu- 
inatiral and physical sciences, was abol- ral history, agriculture, mineralogy and 
ished by the papal interdict. ^ It was fbl- physics ; so that the whole now consisted 
lowed by the Accademia dei Lincei, found- of eight classes. He also incorporated the 
ed at Rome, by prince Cesi, about the and the adjuncts This 

end of the same century ; of which Gali- academy has rendered many services to 
lei was a member. The Accademia del science, especially by the measurement 
Cimento arose in the beginning of the 17th of a degree of the meridian. Since 1G99, 
contuiy, under the patronage of prince it has, with a few late exceptions, annu- ' 
Leopold, aflerwai'ds cardinal de’ Medici, ally published a volume of its transactions, 
and numbered among its members Paolo which constitute a series of 139 volumes, 
di Ruotio, Rorclli, Viviani, Redi, Magalotti Rouille de Meslay founded two prizes, 
and other distinguished men. The Area- which the academy annually distributed ; 
demia degV Inqmetij at Bologna, afterwards the first, of 2500 livres, for the promotion 
incorjiorated with the Accademia della of physical astronomy ; the second, of 
TVaccia, published several excellent trea- 2000 livres, for that of navigation and eom- 
tises under the title Pensieri Pisico^Mate- merce. In 1793, the academy was abol- 
maticiy lfi07. In 1714, it was united with ished ; and the National Institute took its 
tlic Institute at Bologna, and has since been place, and that of the other academies ; but 
called the Academy of the Institvte, or the they were restored by Louis XVIII. Im- 
Clementine Academy, (from Clement XI.) portant academies, besides those of Paris, 

It possesses a large collection of natural still exist in the principal cities of France, 
curiosities and a numerous libraiy. The e. g. at Caen, since 1705 ; ar Toulouse, 
Academy ofSciences at Bologna, or the In- the first volume of whose transactions 
stitute of Bologna, was established in 1712, appeared in 1782 ; at Rouen, since 1736 ; 
by count Marsigli. (Bee Bologna,) In 1540, at Bordeaux, sinee 1703; at Bissons, 
an academy was established at Rossano, since 1674 ; at Marseilles, since 1726 ; at 
in the territory of Naples, under the name I^ons, since 1700 ; at Montauban, since 
Societa Scienti/ica Roasaneme dtgV Iheurp- 1744 ; at Amiens, since 1750 ; at Dijon, 
osi, at first for the belles lettres, but since since 1740; etc, — AnAcJademyofArtsand 
1695 for the sciences also. The Royal Sciences was founded in Beriin in 1700, 
Academy at Naples has existed 'wee by king Frederic I; some changes were 
1779. Its publications contain softie in- made in 1710^rincipally relating to the 
disquisitions on mathematical presidency. The members M^ere divided 
“"^ects. Of the Italian academies, we into four classes ; the first were to devote 
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Uiemselves to natural philosophy, medi- 
cine and chemistry ; the second to math- 
ematics, astronomy and mechanics; the 
third to the history and language of Ger- 
many; the fourth to oriental literature, 
with a view to the conversion of the hea- 
then, Each class chooses a director for 
life. The first president was the famous 
Leibnitz. The mstittition began truly to 
dounah under Frederic II, who invited 
4juitutgui^ed scholars fiem foreign coun- 
^ * i.and appointed Maupertuis president, 
sessions were held semi-annually, 
) hh^-day of the king, the an- 
,, of his ecceeooa to d»e throne. 
^ the latter, a prize eE^edal of 50 ducats 
I adjudged to h^, v«^o haa best answer- 
ed the question pv^^ptige^ % academy. 
Since that tin^e, thek tremetious have 
appeared iri a series ofyplum^ under the 
title Mhnmru de P Aead^mie JRo^fde des 
Sciences et Belles Lettr^ h Berlin, They 
are now, however, always published in 
the Genpoa laiuriu^. New alterations 
were m^e in 1790^ in order to give a 
more useful direction to the labors of tlie 
academy : among other things, the royal 
lihraiy and the c^inet of arts were united 
with u. — At Manheim, in 1755, the elec- 
tor, Charles Theodore, established an acad- 
emy, according to the plan of Schdpfhn. 
It consisted, at drst, of two classes, the his- 
torical and physical ; the latter was divid- 
ed, in 1780, into die physical, properly 
so called, and the meteorological. The 
transactions in the departments of history 
and physic have appeared under the title 
dctaAcademim Tkeodoro-Palaiincc ; in the 
branch of meteorology^ Under the title 
Bphemerides Societatis Meteorologies Pala- 
tins , — The academy at Munich has existed 
since 1759, but was much enlarged when 
Bavaria wqs exalted to a king&m. Its 
memoirs are entitled Abha/ncUungen der 
haierschenAkademie , — Peter the Great had 
projected the establishment of the Imperi- 
al Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, 
and consulted Wolf and Leibnitz on tlie 
subject ; but hiadeath prevented the execu- 
tion of his project, which was completed 
by Catharine I, Its first sitting was held 
Dec. 1725, The empress empremriated 
about 30,000 roubles a year for, the sup- 
port of the academy ; fifteen distin^isbed 
scholars in difierent departments received 
pensions as members, wi^ the title of 
professors. The most famous, of them 
were NichoW and Daniel BemouijQi, the 
two de Lisles, Bulfinger and Wolfl Un- 
der Peter 11, the apEulemy languished; 
but reviv^ empress A^a,and 

declined agfun after her deaths Under 


Elizabeth, it flourished anew. It was en- 
larged and improved, and uti academy of 
arts added in 1747, which was separated 
again in 1764. Its annual ineome amounts 
to 60,000 roubles. This acacicniy has con- 
tributed much to a more accurate knowl- 
edge of the interior of Russia, by sending 
men like Pallas, Gmeliii, Stolberg, Gul- 
denstadt and Klaproth, to travel tbrough 
single provinces, and has thereby given 
rise to some excellent works. The num- 
ber of active members, besides the presi- 
deu|; emd dkeefor, amounts to fifteen. In 
addition to th^o^ there are four adjuncts^ 
wlio attend theait|iilga^<md admitted, 
on tto .to . the rank of 

membensu has an excellent 

collection of hoolb and manuscript^ a 
vahiahle cabinet of medals, and a rich 
collection in natural history. Its transac- 
tions appeared from 1728 to 1747, during 
which period they amount to 14 volumes, 
under the title Commentarii Academice 
Scientis Imperialis Petaropolitanoc, From 
that time till 1777, th^ were publislied 
under the title Abvt (%Tnmeniariiy in 20 
volumes. They were subsequently enti- 
tled Acta AcaJemiaf and at present the 
new series is called JS/ova Acta, The 
commentarii are all in Latin; the acta 
are partly in Latin, partly in French. — 
ThejRoyal Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm originated in a private association 
of six learned men, among whom was 
Linneeus, and held its first session June 
23, 1739. In the same year appeared its 
first memoire. The association soon 
attracted public attention, and, March 31, 
1741, the Jung conferred on it the name 
of the Royal Academy of Sweden. It 
receives, however, no pension from tiie 
crown, and is conducted by its own mem- 
bers. A professor of experimental phi- 
losophy only, and two secretaries, are paid 
firom the funds of the society, wliich are 
considerable, arising from legacies and 
donations. The presidency is held 
in turn by the members residing at 
Stockholm, each one remaining in office 
three months. The treatises read in the 
sittings appear quarterly. The first forty 
volumes, till 1779, are called the Old 
Transactions ; the subsequent volumes 
are called the Nevtr, The papers relating 
to agric^ture appear under the title 
(Economic^ Acta^ Prizes consisting of 
money and ,goM medals are annually 
off^d.— The Royal .^cademy ,at Co- 
pepbgen spre^ » socieWj)f six 
to whom Christian^ 
to 17^ the care of his cal 
medals, loiey subsequently en 
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their plan, so as to form a regular acade- 
my. One of these literary men was the 
count of Holstein, at whose sugwstion 
Christian VI tuok the academy xmaer his 
protection in 1743, endowed it with a 
fund, and directed the members to extend 
their studies to natural history, physics, 
and mathematics. It has published fo^ 
teen volumes, in the D^ie^ languages 
some of these have been translated into 
Latin. — ^The Rojral Irish Academy at 
Dublin was formed, ill 1782, mostly of the 
members of the’ vrho asmni* 

bled weekly. . ltd trimsdsmia 
peered regiuaTly shme 1788. As aS 
1683, there 'shw Dllhiin^ 

bttt, owing m thS dlniMho^^ 
comtnyiit'shoii dscMhiL In t74^ « 
Physieo-Historicsd Bc^ety 'Wtt! insdtuted 
there, which j^bBdi^d two volumes of 
tnmeactions, sdU extant l^also soon 
dechned.— Usboit, die * 
established an academy of science, agri- 
culture, aits, ctmmierce imdooosdmy in 
general, consisting of three classy ; those 
of natural science^ mathernadcs and 
national literature, and comprising sixtv 
members. It has publiriied MeHtOrias de 
Lettefaiura P(iHugueza^ Memorias Ecom* 
micdSf together with scientific transiictioni 
!ind a CwLtcpw de lAvros inedUos de Bisto* 
ria Portugutfza, 

Academies for ifte promotion of particxdar 
departments m science* — 1. Methcal, The 
Academia Curiosorumj at Vien- 

na, called also Leopold’s Academy, was 
formed in 1652. At first, it published its 
treatises separately, but after 1684, in vol- 
umes. Under Leopold I, who favored it 
in a high degree, it adopted the name 
Caeaareo-LeopMina J^aturce Curiosorum 
Acadenvia, Bimilar academies were es- 
tablished at Palermo, 1645, in Spain, 1652, 
at Venice, 1701, turd at Geneva, 1715* — 2. 
Surgical, A surgical academy was estab- 
lish ed at Paris, 1731, which proposes 
annually a prize question. The prize is 
a gold medal of the value of 500 livres, 
A surgical academy was founded at 
Vienna in 1783. 'Iliree' prize medals, 
each of the valu^ of 50 gtdlders, are 
yearly aefludged to the most successful 
students.-^. An , academy of theology 
was established, id 1687,' at Bqfogna.--^. 
CoronelU founded, in the bQriiti^g of the 
18th centuiy, a academy at 

Venic^ under the me Argonauts: 

the object is to puhU^ . good maps and 
d^icrimlbns cd" Cduht^ 

lohn.y fodiided, in ITSO, a 
a«||iiy o^PortuguSsd his6»y at 
c<TOristihg of a' dilator, four censors, a 


secreta^, and fi% members : the subject 
of their study is the ecclesiastical and 
political history of Portugal. In Madrid, 
an association of scholars was instituted 
about 1730, for the puipose of investiga- 
ting and e^laining the historical monu- 
ments of Spain. It was formed into an 
academy by king Philip V, in 1738. It 
coxfsists of ^ member^ and has published 
several ancient historical works ; some for 
thelirst tim^some in nCW editions. The 
Atademy of Su^faian Histoiy, at Tfibingen, 
was established pr tbe phrilUse of pub- 
Infoidg the best historic' ana the 
Hvas-of the best for 

new^ foe 

at iWfoita, in Italy, for the of 

Etnlrktii antiquities; another at Up^, in 
Sweden^ for the elucidation of tlte noHh- 
em languages, and tbe antiquities of 
Sweden. Both have published vaKialde 
works. Tbe academy which Paul II 
established in Rome, for the same pur- 
pose, soon came to an end, and the one 
founded by Leo X met with the same 
fete, after it had flourished some time. 
Others, less impen'^t, rose on their ruins. 
But all similar institutions were surpassed 
by the AcadMe des Inscriptions, at Paris, 
founded by Colbeit, in 1663, for the 
study of ancient monuments, and for tlie 
perpetuation of the remarkable occurren- 
ces of their own country, by means of 
medals, statues, inscriptions, &c. At first, 
it had but four members, who were 
chosen from those of the French acade- 
my ; but in 1701, the number was fixed 
at ten honorary members, ten associisyten 
pensioTunreSy and ten Hkves, I’hey met 
semi-weekly in the Louvre, and held 
every year two public sessions. The 
class of Hhies wa^ finally abolished. The 
king annually appointed their president 
and vice-president The secretary and 
treasurer hold their offices for life. Their 
memoirs (from 1701 — ^93) constitute 50 
volumes, in 4to. It experienced the fete 
of all the French academies, and is now 
restored. The Herculancan Academy was 
instituted at Naples, in 1755, by the min- 
ister Tanucci^ to explmn the ancient 
monuments found in Herculaneum, Pom- 
prii, &c. Their labors have appe^d| 
since 1775, under the title Antickitk d% 
Ercolano. In 1807^ Joseph Buonaparte 
founded an academy of history and anti- 
quities at Naples, which has fiilien into 
decay. The academy founded in the 
same year at Flot^nce, for the explanation 
of ^rusean fmtiqtiities, published some 
volumes of memoirs. In the same year, 
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lik^iMse, a Celtid Boadeim tvaa astablisi]- ait the Society of Anticjuaries of London^ 
ed at F^Sythe of idiith were the< 1751 j the Literal^ Mid Philosophical So- 

eiucidaHotl of ^^ktolry, tn^hers, ahti- ciMjr df Manchester, 1781 ; the literary 
qutdea'andmolMlliaotita^oftl!eC^lts,esp^ assodati^a of Haarletn, Flhahing, Rot- 
cially thos^ in France^ aM, Irfesearches terdann, Bmsaels, Amaterdain, Copenha- 
int6 the etjnaoldgr of a&Eitfopean hp- gen, Upsat, &c. From Europe they have 
gitagoa ly the aid Ofvlw CJelto- Breton, spread to the othc^ quarters of tlie globe. 
Wefeh SMl E&rse ; ^together with Irt Asia there hat been a society of arts 

. investigdtions reiqfieOtiiij^ die Druidlcal and sdehces, at' Bhtaria,' tnnce 1778 ; a 
wowhSp. Lenbi^ is ita preddent. Its society of sciences at Calciitta, in Bengal, 
traa^ctions appear imder the title M6- since 1784 ; and one aft Bombay, to which 
motm de P^cadinvie Cdtdque, — 7. Ptn- the we are indebted for the most important 
improvemM^ of , 'The Actade- information respecting India and other 

muBL ddUt CtUHcu or Aea^^mict Furjuritto- parts of the £a^ The’ principal learned 
ruvn, was formed in 1583^ nodflrst attracted ae^etnies and eiocleties ih the U. S', of 
.attention by its^ attiudca^ Tasso. Its Americn, are^ the folio Wng: 1. The 
principal merit consists In having compil- Atnemm PhilOaopiiiOal Society, Pliila- 
ed an excellMat WctiOdaiy, and edited delphia, fodnded m 1769. This society 
with care seveildil clf the aheieht poets of has pnblii^ed nine vdtiTnes^ 4to., of 
Italy. The ^Cttif^inle,JVanpdMc, formed Tron^dons. In 1815, it aj^int^ a 
in 1629, was then a pdvhte association ; large Cominhtee to supeiintend a histori- 
mx years alter, it was raised by Richelieu cal department, which has published one 
to the dignity of mi academy of the vol. 8vo. 2. Tlie Massachusetts Histori- 
French langua^ grammar, poetry' and cal Society, Boston, founded in 1791. It 
eloquence. The number of members hei^rmted 22 vols., 8vo., of Collections, 
was fixed at 40, and ftom them a director 3. The Connecti^t Academy of Arts and 
and a chancellor were elected every two Sciences, New Haven, founded in 1799, 
months, and a secretary for Hfe. Besides haspupHshed one vol. of Transactions, 
many other vahiablo works, it has pub- 4. The American Academy of Arts and 
lished a dictionary of the French Ian- Sciences, Boston, founded in 1780, has 
^age, (first edition in 1694.) At Madrid, publiMied four vois^4t0., of Transactiems. 
the chike of Escalona founded an acade- 5. The Historical Society of New York, 
my for the improvement of the Spanish founded in 1809, has published four vols., 
iMiguage, in 1714, which the king en- 8vo., of Collections. 6, The Literary and 
dowed with various privileges. It has done Philosophical Society of New York, 
much towards piml^ng and perfecting founded in 1815, has published two vols., 
the language, especially by the compila- 4to., of Transariions. 7. The Academy 
rion of a dictionary. In Petersburg, an of Natural Science, Philadelphia, found- 
, academy for the improvement of the ed in 1818, has published five vols., 8vo. 
Russian language was founded in 1783, 8. The lycteimi of Natural History, New 
and united >Sth the academy of sciences. York, founded in 1818, has published two 
Iir Sweden, afeo, a royal academy of Ian- v<>l8., 8vo. There arc, besides, the Historic 
guage was instituted in 1789. — Many lit- cal Society of Concord, New Hampshire, 
erary societies are distinguished only by the Essex Historical Society, Salem, Mas- 
name firorn academies. Such are the sachusetts, the Columbian Institute, at 
Royal Society of Sciences, at Gottingen, Washington, D. C., and some others; 
founded in 1750 ; the Royal Society of but foeir publications have been few. 
England, founded in 1645. This society Acadeimts dtvottd to the promotion of 
has made observations and experiments the fim arte SpruOrup in the middle of 
©n most of the works of nature ; has im- the 16th century, ^e academy of Paris 
proved agriculture, navigation, naval, has been a model for many subsequent 
civil arid mllitaty architecture, &c. It institutknis of a similar character. TJio 
has registered experiments, observations, eoriiest union of |^nters, for objects sim- 
AsSiy and, from lime to time, published the ilar to those of mbdern* academies of art, 
most valuable, under the title of Philo- was the ftatewiity, formed at Venice, in 
sophkui Tnmsactioiis. The Royal Soci- 1345, uh^the name of San LuetZj which 
ety of Dubhiiy for tlie encouragement of sprung from a society under the pat- 
btisbaiidiy and the arts, established in ronage of ' However, neither 

1731, bos hoMi one of the most active tbitnor the of Sm lAm} mah- 

estabiialimcfits tlfo' kind in Etirojie. lisiied at Florence, im350,bbrc the naihe 
The Ita^al Booiety of Edinbui^ was of an academy. The Aceademia d* Aii 
establiah^ ill 1783 Beindes these, there Luca, founded at 'Rome, in 1503, by Fnl. 
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Zucchero, first obtaiaed a settled charac- 
ter in 1715. Tlie academy at Milan may 
have preceded the time of Leonardo da 
Vinci, who is generally regarded as its 
founder. The academies of ^logna, 
Parma, Padua, Mantua, Turin, are all of 
recent origin, and have never obtained 
the importance which mch institutions 
acquire in large capitals, where tlie finest 
works of art serve os guides and incen- 
tives to genius. The Academy of Painting 
at Paris was established by Louis XI V, 
in 1648, and the Academy of Architecture 
by Colbert, in 1671. This latter now exists 
under the name of jScoic Spiciale dts Beaux 
Afis^ and is divided into departments, 
in a way which might serve as a model. 
Since 1391, the painters of Paris liavc 
been united in a society called the Fra- 
ternity of St. Luke, which, has received 
charters from several kings. Among the 
towns of France, Bordeaux had the ear- 
liest academy. We now find one in al- 
most every town of consequence. The 
French academy at Rome, in the Villa 
Medici, is a branch of the academy of 
Paris. Nuremberg had tlie fii*st estab- 
lishment of this kind in Germany. Its 
academy, founded by Sandrart, 1662, aiid 
long conducted by him, gained new dis- 
tinction fix>tn the celebrity of Preissler. 
The academy of Berlin w as founded in 
1694, was remodelled and received a 
iresh impulse in 1786 ; that of Dresden, 
established in 1697, was united with those 
of Leipzig and Meissen, in 1764, and has 
still the tbrm given it by llagedom. The 
academy of Vienna was founded by Jo- 
seph I, and completed by Charles VI, in 
1726; tliat of Municli was established 
in 1770 ; those of Dfisseldoi-f and Man- 
heim are more valuable now than they 
were originally. W eimar, Cassel, Frank- 
fort, Bern, should not be omitted in this 
enumeration. The Academy of Fainting 
at Madrid had its origin in 1752; the 
Royal Academy of Painting at London, in 
1768. Lately, a branch of the London 
academy has been established at Rome, 
which, we have reason to hope, will p^ve 
more usetul than the parent society. Ed- 
inburgh has possessed a similar society 
since 1754. At Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, there are distinguished acade- 
mies. Stockholm , has bad, since 1733, 
an academy of the fine arts, founded by 
(^ount Tessm. Since 1738, one has ex- 
isted at Copenhagen, but its privileges 
were conferred on it in 1754. This ac^- 
ejny has exercised an important influence. 
The academy of Petersburg w as found- 
in 1757, and extended m 1704. Its 
^ VOL. I. 3 


influence in awakening diligence and en- 
tej^rise among the Rua^ian ^sts has 
been lately very apparent.— JPdr sclipols 
of music, see Vonservotorp* . ' 

Acadbait. (See Plato.) 

Acadia, the English, and Acadib, the 
French spelling of the Indian name of 
Nova Scotia, ^/bu&en-acodie is die pres- 
ent name of the principal river of Nova 
Scotia; sAtiicn, in the Indian dialect of 
the country, si^iifying n»cr. (See JVova 
Scotia.) 

Acanthus ; the napnoofiina^tcient town 
in Egypt, also of one m and an- 

other in Macedonia (near mount Atbos), 
&c. — ^Also, a genus of plants (commonly 
called hear's-breech)^ of the order anffio- 
sperrmttj class didynamia. The leaves of 
the A. ore l^e, and very beautiful. It 
grows wild in Italy. — In arcliitecture, an 
ornament resembhng tlie leaves of the 
acantlius, used in the capitals of the Co- 
rinthian and Composite orders. 

Acapulco is the best Mexican harlior 
on the Pacific ocean; Ion. 98^^ 50^ W., 
lat. 16^ 50' N. ; pop. mostly people of 
color. Both the harbor and the road- 
stead are deep, with a secure anchorage 
from storms. It is the most consideraWe 
port on the S. W. side of Mexico. Hegv- 
ily-laden ships can lie at anchor, close 
to the granite rocks, which environ the 
roadstead and haihor. On account 
of the steepness of these rocks, the coast 
has a wild and barren appearance. At 
the entrance of the harbor is situated an 
island, Roqueta or Grifo, which forms a 
western entrance of 700 or 800 feet broad, 
and an eastern, a mile or a mile and a 
half brood, and from 24 to 33 fatlioms 
deep. On the north-west lies the city, 
defended by fort San Diego, situated on 
on eminence. It has not more than 4000 
inhabitants, mostly people of color. The 
number used to increase much on the 
arrival of the galleon fhim Manilla. Few 
commercial pSices have a more unhealthy 
situation. The usual heat in the (Jay is 
from 86 to 90^ Fahrenheit ; in the night, 
till 3 o’clock, A. M., 78®, and from 3iat 
time till sunrise, 64 to 62^. The sun’s 
rays are reflected by the white rocks up- 
on tlie city, where no creature is com- 
fortable, except the musquitoes. To pro- 
cure fresh oir, the Spanish government 
caused a passage to be cut mrough the 
rocks on tlie east; but negleete(^ what 
was far more necessary, to drain and 
dike the morass, on tlie same side, situ- 
ated most favoi^ly for flic culture of 
the sugar-cane. About the middle of the 
dry season, the water disappears, and the 
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effluvia of putrid subgtances infect the 
air. Here the yellow fever of the 
West Indies, and the cholera morbus of 
the East Indies, sweep avray many stran- 
gers, and especially young Europeans. 
TOe calms, under the line, which fre- 
quently continue for a long time, are a 
natural obstacle, which renders a voyage 
from Callao to Acapulco more difflcult, 
and often longer, than one from Callao 
to Cadiz. Steam-boats would be of great 
advantage in this quarter. In order to 
take advantage of the trade-winds, it is 
especially necessary to keep at a distance 
from the line. This, however, is imprac- 
ticable on a coasting voyage from Aca- 
pulco to Callao. The exports Iiitherto 
from Acapulco have been mostly silver, 
indigo, cochineal, Spanish cloth, and some 
peltry, which comes from California and 
the northern part of Mexico. The im- 
ports consist of all the valuable produc- 
tions of Asia. 

Acarnaptia, now called II Camia and 
B Despotato ; an ancient country of Epi- 
rus, divided from AEtolia by the Ache- 
Ions. 


Acatholici are, in general, those who 
do not belong to the Catholic church, 
la certain Camolic countries, Protestants 
are distin^ished by this name, which is 
(XHisidered less odious. 

Acbar. (See Mtar.) 

Acceleration. (See Mechanics,) 

Accent ; the law which regulates the 
rising and frilling of sounds or tones. 
Music and language, which are subject 
to this law, both originate in the feelings ; 
and, although they at last separate from 
each other, and music remains the lan- 
guage of the heart, while speech, or lan- 
guage, properly so called, becomes tiie 
language of the mind, yet the latter does 
not entirely cease to speak to the heart ; 
and music and language thus retain cer- 
tain qualities in common ; these are part- 
ly internal and partly external. Both are 
adapted to the expression of emotions; 
and thence arise the movements, some- 
times slow and sometimes quick, which 
we perceive in them. They thus become 
subject to quantity or time ; and we dis- 
tii^ish sounds, with reference to quan- 
tity» into long and short. In order to ex- 
press an emotion distinctly and plainly, 
there must be a suitable arrangement of 
the organs for the sounds intended to be 
produced ; for, in a series of sounds 
measured by tlie relation of time, and 
< regulated also by relation to some fon- 
damental tone, there will be found a cer- 
tain connexion and association, which 


represent the emotions in their various 
relations and gradations ; it is this also, 
which distinguishes correctly what is of 
primary importance from what is secon- 
dary, renders the unimportant subordi- 
nate to the important, and gives proper 
weight to that whicli is significant. A 
succession of tones thus becomes a mu- 
sical composition, which com}>rehonds 
in itself a definite meaning or sense ; 
and, to express this, particular regard 
must bo had to the signification and ijn- 
Tiortance of single tones in connexion. 
The stress, which is laid on the toiu's, 
according to the gradations of moaning, 
constitutes what we call accent. \Vc dis- 
tinguish the acuiCf or rising accent, the 
grove, or falling, and the circum/ter. The 
circumflex accent falls on those syllables 
or tones which are long in themselves ; 
the grave properly denotes merely the 
absence of any stress; and thus we have 
only the acute left, to give a designation 
to tones. The reasons for designating a 
tone by accent, and dwelling on it lon^r 
than its establi^ed quantity requires, are 
either mechaniedl, riiythmieal; or emphat- 
ieal We divide accent itito Mmimtical 
and riietori<sal| words and 

of senteni^ wMeh IM 
sis. Thefrnitti^ fdtysleal orme- 

chamcai cadses ; the latter has for its ob- 
ject the relations of Ideas. The laws 
which govern both dre brief^ the fol- 
lowing : A syllable or tone of the natural 
length receives the gra mm atical or verl>al 
accent ; but there are two causes, which 
distinguish some syllables of a word from 
the rest — their mechanical formation and 
their signification. In the word strength- 
en, for instance, mechanical Causes com- 
pel the voice to dwell longer on the first 
syllable than on the second, and hence a 
mater stress is laid on that syllable. 
Rhetorical accent, or emphasis, is design- 
ed to give to a sentence distinctness and 
clearness. In a sentence, therefore, the 
stress is laid on the most important word, 
and in a word, on the most important 
syllable. Without attaching itself, in 
iangua^ to the quantity of a word, or, 
in music, to a oeitain part of a bar, the 
accentual force dwells on the important 
part ; and, in order that this force may 
be render^ still more distin^ishable, it 
hastens over those parts, wmch, though 
otherwise important, the context renders 
comparatively unimportant. It follows, 
from what has been said, that the accent 
of Words and the accent of sentences, or 
emphasis, msy be united or separate 
at pleasure. It may now be asked, 
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whether emphasis destroys verbal accent 
and quantity ; and wliether, lor this rea- 
son, euphony does not suffer from em- 
phasis. In answering this question (in 
which lies the secret of prosody in gen- 
eraJ, and the difference between the mod- 
em and ancient), four points come under 
consideration ; 1. If the accent coincides 
with a syllable which is long from me- 
chanical causes, it elevates the syllable, 
and imparts stress to its prosodial length. 
2. The accent does not render an invari- 
ably long syllable short, but deprives it, 
if it immediately follows the accented 
syllable, of a portion of its length. The 
quantity, therefore, if it does not coin- 
cide with the accent, may be somewhat 
weakened by it. 3. Although the accent 
cannot render an invariably long syllable 
short, it can change the relative quantity 
of common syllables. 4. The accent can 
ne^'er fall on syllables invariably short. 
These are the rules which are of the 
greatest importance, not only to the versi- 
fier, hut ako to the deolaimer, and to the 
actor, so far as he is a deciaimer. 

The grammaficaland rhetorical nc»neii- 
elature of the English laogua^ds :tofy 
defeefivo unoettkd ; ai^i ^ hm 

arisen a gt^ eonfusioa among 

all our writers ob tho subje^ or accest 
and quantity in English. We have per- 
verted the true meaning of long and short, 
as apphed to e^llablea or vowels ; and, by 
our peculiar applicatioii of those terms, 
we have made ourselves quite unintelli- 
gible to foreign nations, who still use 
them according to their signification in 
the ancient langu^es, from which they 
are derived. An ilnglish writer of some 
celebrity (Foster, on Accent and Quan- 
tity), whose own work, however, is not 
free from obscurity, ol)serves, that he has 
found the wuid ascent used by the same 
writer in four different’ senses--Hsome- 
times expnressing elevation, sometimes 
prolongation of sounds sometimes a stress 
of voice compounded of the other Uvo, 
and sometimes the artificial accentual 
mark. For a long series of years, however, 
accent, as Johnson has remarked^ in Eng- 
lish ])rosody, has been the same thing with 
quantitif ; and another English writer of 
celebrity^ bishop Horsley, observes, that it 
is a peculiarity of the En^sh language 
that quantity and accent always go togeth- 
er, the longest syllable, in almost every 
word, being that on which the accent falls. 
In other languages, as Mitford jusdy re- 
marks (Essay on the Harmony of Lan- 
gu^e), generally, the vowel character, 
ro^^senting indi&rently a longogia short 


sound, still represents the same sound, long 
orshort. A contrary method is peculiar to 
English orthography^ With us, the same 
vowel sound, long and sliort, is rarely rep- 
resented by the same character ; but, on 
the contrary, according to the general 
rules of our orthography, each character 
represents the long sound of one vowel 
and the short sound of another. This is 
eminently observable, as Dr. Johnson has 
remarked, in the letter i, which likewise 
happens in other letters^ that the short 
sound is not the long sound contracted, 
but a sound wholly different. In addi- 
tion to the difficulties arising from 
an imperfect nomenclature, as above re- 
marked, there is an intrinsic difficulty in 
tlie extreme delicacy of the distinctions 
of tone, pitch and iufiections in language, 
and the want of an established notation, 
corresponding to that which we have in 
music ; and, we may add, in the words of 
Hermann (De Emendanda Ratione Greec. 
Gram.), “Quam i>auci vero sunt, qui 
vel aliqua polleant awrium subtilitate ut 
vocum discrimina celeriter notarc apte- 
que exprimere possint!” — The Chinese 
are saiff to have but 330 spoken words ; 
but fftese, beiug multiplied W ffie diflfer- 
Heataeoeaia which affect the vovr- 

aia, frtmirir a Jaaguage lolembly o&p\om. 

Acceptanok. An accCptanee 

is an engagement to p«Qf k bill of ex- 
change according to the tenor of the ac- 
ceptance, and a general acceptance is an 
engagement to pay according to the ten- 
or of the bilL What constitutes an ac- 
ceptance is, in many cases, a nice ques- 
tion of law ; but the general mode is for 
the acceptor to write his name on sonxi 
conspicuous part of the bib, accorn})atu<Ml 
by the word accepted. In France, Swin, 
and the other countries of Europe, 
oral evidence in matters of contract is not 
admitted to tho same extent as in Eng- 
land, a verbal acceptance of a bill of ex- 
change is not valid. 

Accessary, or Accessory; a person 
guilty of an offence by connivance or 
])articipation, either before or after the 
act comnxitted^ as by command, advice, 
or concealment, d&c. In high treason, all 
who participate are regarded as i;i!iinci- 
pals* Abettors and accomplices halso 
come, in some measure, under this name, 
though the former not strictly under the 
legal definition of aoceasaiies.^ An abet- 
tor is one who procures another to com- 
mit an offisnee, and in mahy, indeed in 
almost all cas^, is |iow considered m 
much a principal aa the actual offender. 
An accomplice is one of many persons 
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^ualiy concerned in a felony* The name 
is generally applied to those who arc ad- 
mitted to give evidence against their t’el- 
lowHsrimiualSy for the furtherance of jus- 
tice. 

Acclamation {acdcmaiio); in Ro- 
man antiquity, a shouting of certain 
words by way of praise or dispraise. In 
ages when people were more accustomed 
to give full utterance to their feelings, ac- 
clamations were very common, wherever a 
mass of people was influenced by one com- 
mon feeling. We find, therefore, accla- 
mations in theatres, senates, ecclesiasticul 
meetings, elections, at nuptials, triumphs, 
&c. The senate of Rome burst into con- 
tumelious acclamations after the death of 
Bomitian andOomrnodus. The theatrical 
acclamations were connected with music. 
Nero, who was as fond of music as of 
blood, ordered 5000 soldiers to clumt ac- 
clamations when he played in tlie thea- 
tre, and the spectators were obliged to 
join them. In the corrupt period of die 
Roman empire, the children and favor- 
ites of the emperors were received with 
loud acclamations, as the French empe- 
ror was gi^eted with Viv6 V empertur! 
and the French king is vrith Vive le rot! 
The Turks have a custom somewhat sim- 
ilar, at the sight of their emj)eror and 
grand viziers. The form among the 
Jews was Hosanna! The Greek em- 
perors were received with Aya&^i tv/ij ! 
(jfood luok^ or other e;itcIainariom Be- 
mve a reguW system of votiag is adopt- 
ed, we fmd 'itB plaee supplied, among all 
nations, by aeolanuitions. Tacitus, in- 
fbniEis us that the^rmaits showed their 
approbation of a measure,/!^ clashing 
their shields and swords. , bishops, in 

the early times of Christianity, were long 
elected by acclamation. In the course 
of time, acelamatioDe were admitted into 
the churches, and the people expressed 
their approbation of a favorite preacher by 
exclaiming, Orthodox ! Third apostle ! df-c. 
They seem to have been sometimes used 
as late as the age of St Bernard. The firet 
German emperors were elected by accla- 
mation at a meeting of the people in the 
open air ; and foe Indians, m North 
Aiuerica, show their appirobarion or dis- 
approbalwn of proposed public measures 
by acclamations. 

Accolade, a word derived ftom liar- 
barous Latin, is composed of ad^ to, and 
colltim, neck, meaning, originally, on em- 
brace.^ It signifies an ancient ceremony 
used in conferring knighthood. Anti- 
quaries are not agreed wherein tlie acco- 
lade consisted. Some think it signifies 


the cnibnire or kiss, gi^ en hy the pcmoii 
who coiilbrrcd the honor of knighthood. 
It is more probable that it consisted in an 
imitation of a blow on the nc<*k, or on the 
cheek, signifying that tins should be the 
last blow which the new-mude knight 
should endure. The ceremony of stri- 
king the candidate with the naked sword, 
which afleiwards took the place of the 
blow witli the hand, had the same mtuin- 
ing. The Roman master also gave a 
blow to his slave, at the time of his eman- 
cipation, which, therefore, \%as called 
manumission ; and in those parts of Grr- 
many where the ancient corpc) rations of 
mechanics still continue, the aj)prentico 
receives a blow from the oldest jonrin y- 
man, when his apprenticeship is at an 
end. The blow or stroke was in use 
among all Christian nations of the middle 
ages in conferring knighthood. (See 
Cfnvaln/.) 

Accommodation ; properly, the adap- 
tation of one thing to another; in philos- 
ophy, the application of one thing by 
analogy to anotlier. It is also us( <l in tlie- 
olo^ ; thus, a prophecy of Scripture is 
said to be fulfUled improperly, or by way 
of accommodation when an event hap- 
pens to any place or iiemile similai to that 
predicted of another, some theologians 
also say that Christ said many tilings to 
his disciples by way of accommodation, 
viz. entering into theilr \iew8, and telling 
thein onlj what they weije capable of un- 
desrstandmg. Others think this theory in- 
consjst^t with the purhv df Christ. A., 
in law, is dsed for an anjfoibie agreement 
or coipposition between contending 
parties. These accommboations are 
quently effected by means of compromise 
and arbitration. 

Accompaniment, in muls^c, (French, 
accompa^ement ; CKcontpagnr^- 

menfo,) is that part of ifrifsic whi<;h serves 
for foe support of the n^cipal melody 
(solo or obligatQ part), ^is can be exe- 
cuted either by many instruments, by a 
few, or even , by a singfe one. We have, 
therefore, pieces of music witli an accom- 
paniment for several, or only for a single 
metnmient. TOe principles on which 
the effect of foe accomjpaiument rests arc 
so little settled^ that its composition is 
perhaps mqre fofrfcult, than even that of 
foe melody, or princi]^ Frequent- 

lyv the saipci musicif thought, according 
to the cha^v^roftbe accompaniment, 
produces a gdod or bad e^ect, without 
our being able to give a satisfactory rea- 
son for the difference. Hitherto, the 
Italiqpi have been most djsfoiguisheilsfer 
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eiroressive arrompaniments contained in 
a few notes, hi it productive of great effect. 
In this respect, the Italian hjusic general- 
ly surpasses the German and French, as 
it never weakens the effect of the prih- 
cipal part hy means of the accompani- 
ment. The French far behind both 
the other nations, in respect to this part 
of composition, as they frequently csti- 
mate the effc<‘t by the quantity of notes. 
The accompaniment requires of the per- 
former the most scrupulous study, and of 
the comp^oser the greatest care and deli- 
cacy. The accomi)animcnt of various 
solo instruim nts, e. g. the violin, flute, 
I)iano, &c. is extremely difficult, and to 
giv(; it full effect requires great knowl- 
edge and skilL The Italian cqmposei*s 
accordingly consider a piano accomjmni- 
ment for a full orchestra, especially in the 
recifutivo, (q. v.) as a great problem, which 
they have labored zealously to solve. As 
the object of every musical accompani- 
ment is to give eftcct to the principal part, 
the accomjKinier should always aim to 
support, aiKl by no mernis to overpower 
and oppress it. Of all composers, Mozart, 
even in respect to the accompaniments, 
claiiHS the first place for the simplicity 
and beauty with whicli he amalgamates 
the leading and accompanying parts, 
tlirough Ins unrivalled knowledge and 
excellent mimagement of the parts for 
every individual iriStfUtnent 

Accoru^ (Mua,) (See Coricord,) 

Accord ; in (Common law, an agree- 
iqeut, i)ctwee|a two or more perrons, to 
g^ve £^d accent ^tisfiittion fof an offence 
or tresp£^ cohtjtiuttedj which becomes a 
bajT.tph suih 

AccbucHEMEurr fFrenchl; the deliv- 
ery of a womiqj in child-bed. 

A^pepM, Pirederiq, a German, from the 
Pru^ian province of Westphalia, went 
to London ip tho year 1803, where he 
delivered a course of lectures on chemis- 
tnr and e:^perimental physiesjf the basis 
of which was fho discoveries of Priest- 
ley and otlier English chemists. He fohn- 
ed a connexion with Rudolf Ackermann, 
a German artist in Loi^don, tO promote 
the general use of W fbr lighting cities, 
and his work *^On Qad Lights^ was main- 
ly instrumental in producing the exten- 
sive use of gas-lijftts in Lbhdon, and all 
the great cities or England. He shibse- 
quendy published a manual Of practical 
chemistry, whicl^ is in hl^ estimation in 
Engl^dr He was su^ected of hhving 
purloinea from the “Royal Institution,^’ 
library and rcadifig-room . of which 
ji^rey in part, committed to his care, 
3 =^ 


plates and treatises ; and die accusation 
of tlie overseer of this institution bore 
hard upon him in u court of justice ; still 
notliing could be legally proved against 
him. For several years, A. Juis lived in 
Berlin, where he has received an appoint- 
ment, 

Accumclatioft. (See Camkal.) 

Acccsatiox (from the Latin ad, to, 
and catiaan, to plead) ; an assertion, im- 
puting to some person a crime, or a fault : 
in law, a formal declaration, charging 
some person with an act punishable by a 
judicial sentence. In Rome^ where tliere 
was no calumniator ptthlicus, no lUtoniey- 
gen<u-al, every one was permitted to pros- 
ecute crimes of a public nature. There- 
fore accusations very often took place 
against innocent persons, on which ac- 
count it was not considered at all tlisi-ep- 
utable to be accused. Cato is said to 
have been accused 42 times, and as often 
absolved. Also in Prussia and Austna 
there exists, according to the codes of 
these countries, no public accuser. The 
courts accuse, try and sentence upon in- 
formation rec<‘ived from the police, to 
which private individuals ap[)Iy. This is 
called the ])roces9 by inijuisition, in con- 
tradistinction to proce&s by accusation or 
appeal. In the common law of Germa- 
ny, the process of appeal, in which the 
person injured uppeai-s as the accusing 
party, is not general, yet not abolished. 
(Sec Criminal process.) For accusation 
in En^and and France, see At 

Athens, if an accuser had not the fU^ 
part bf the votes on hie he wa» Mi- 
ged to pay R flue of a thf^sand drachmas, 
iteschines; wlio accused Cteeiphon, was 
condemned to pay thi^ fine. At Rome, a 
false aebUaer Wa^ branded with the letter 
K on h|9 forehead, (used for C, i. e. Ca- 
lumniator.) The Accuser was also watch- 
ed to prevent his corrupting the judges 
or the witnesses^ The Spanish inquisi- 
tion forces the suspected f>erson to accuse 
himself of thC^rime objected to him. In 
France, peers are to be accused of crimes 
only before the chamber of peers, and the 
chamber of deputies alone has the right 
to accuse ministers, as such, before the 
peers. Accusing, in these eases, is ^led 
impeacking* In the United States, " any 
oflicer of government, the president not 
excepted, is impeachable, and ihe con- 
stitution provides the accuser and the 
judges. In no monarchy can the king be 
brought to trial fbr a crime, though, in 
some cases, hiS conduct may be suck as 
to amount to a virtual abdication of the 
throne. Blaekstone says, “When kiug 
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James II inviided the Amdamental con- 
stitution of th® realm, the convention dc- 
dared an abdi<5atiQQ, whereby the throne 
was rendered vacant, which induced n 
new settlement of the crownv And so 
ftr as this precedent Icads^ and no fardior, 
we may now be allowed to lay down tlie 
law of redress against public o})pressioii.” 

Ac£i:»dama (Heb., a held of blood); 
the field purchased by the Jewish rulei-s 
with the 30 pieces of silver which Judas 
returned to them in despair, after lictray- 
ing Chri^ This field they appropriated 
as a burial-place for strangers. Tlie place 
ifit still shown to travellers. It is small, 
and covered with an arched roof. TJie 
bodies deposited in it are, it is said, consum- 
ed in three or four days, or even less time. 

Acephali (h^dless) j several sects of 
schismatics ill the Chrisiian church, who 
rebelled against their Christian head, or 
refused to acknowledge any ; for exam- 
ple, the moneph^it monks and priests 
in Egypt, who did not acknowledge the 
patriarcii, Peter Mongus, because be had 
not, at the adoption of the Ilenoticon, in 
483, expressly condemned the council of 
Cbalcedon. Tliey were divided into tJiroc 
paities, but were soon lost among the otli- 
er monophysiles, Tiio Flagellants (q. v.) 
were also Acephali, because, as a sect, 
they acknowledged no head. — Tliis term 
is also applied to certain nations repre- 
sented, by ancient naturalists, as formed 
without heads, th^ ayes, mouths, 
b^g placed in tihek : breasts, ahoulders, 

Was liorn at Caste)- 
€k£ftedoviii»the territory/ Ilf He 
spent a portion ef his yemh ih^iiiantua, 
ahd there acquired: a haowledge of ^g- 
iisln On tlie tnvaston of .liOtnbaniy, by 
tlih French, in 1798v‘he^aceompa|iied Bel- 
lotti ftom Brescia’ to dermany ) thence 
be went to jf^eninath and Sweden, and 
lastly to Finiadd, in In Tomes, he 

met cofonel BkWildeh^d, a good land- 
scajie painter^ and with fiim planned a 
voya^ to Ihc North Cape. Ho was the 
ftrst Italian that ever penetrated so &r. 
On hk return, he visited England, where 
he published a lively description of tliese 
tralbfe) in a work in 3 volumes, in 1302. 
Iri^bis account of Lafdcmd, A. has' made 
good use of the exact inforrnation of the 
Swedish missionary, Citnut Leem^' The 
book was* tfansiated in Paris, under the 
eyes of outbor, by M. Petit Radel. 
For 0 yekrs, A. published, in Milan, the 
yota^t^VJBihlioiemM^imetytiie spirited crit- 
icisms of which hare given an impulse to 
the literary character of Italy. He has 


actively opposed the pretensions of the 
Accademia della Crusca, and the arro- 
gant pretenaioils of tlie Florentine dialect. 
For several years past, spirited sketches 
of the latest Italiau literatun? by A. have 
aptieared, and have recei\ed universal 
approbation. His appointmi^ iit as consul- 
general of Austria in Egypt, 1826, com- 
pelled him to resign the Biblioitca Hal- 
iana to other hands. 

Acerra; an altar set up by the Ro- 
mans, near the bed of a person deceased, 
on \vlii(*h his friends daily oll’ered incense 
till liivs burial. 

Acetic Acid ; the acid which, in a 
moi*e diluted state, \» called vinegar,^ 

Achjeans are properly the inliabitants 
of the dktrict Achaia, in the Pelopomie- 
sus ; but this name is very fn ijiiently, es- 
pecially in Hpmer, given to all the Gre- 
cians. Achseus, a son of Xuthus and 
Crousa, went to Thessaly with a niiiiiboi 
of foDowcrSjhut was soon driven out, and 
compelled to withdraw to the l*eloponne- 
sus, where he settled in Sparta and Ar- 
gos, the inlmbitants of which were called 
^cluKans. Of the Grecian nations en- 
gaged in the siege of Troy, the Achceans^ 
wcj*e the most numerous and powerful. 
After the conquest of this city, being 
overcome by the Dorians, they retired to 
Ionia, on tlie northern cqast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, gave to the country the name of 
AcJiaiuy and founded n. republic, which 
was sobe^uently fampiisf iftir the Achteau 
league* , nAua leopo first formed 

^ a tcYT ciries, for the .|i|aii^nance of 
their security am ind^Udeiice ; but it 
aftetwanis included 4 tbc other cities pf 
Achaia, together with, Megara, 

&c. Sparta, however, did not join the 
confederacy. After the, destruction ol’ 
Corinth, B. G. 14^ flm. States composing 
this league were made a Roinan prov- 
ince, ui^er the name of fichaia. (Sec 
Greece,) 

Ac«4i;U8i wt bjstoryr-l. A king 
of lydk, dejpoaed gnd banged for extm'- 
ticai« OvicU $ The founder of the Achsean 
state in the jPek)|K>iinesus, son of Xuthus 
king of Thessafyt A tmgic poet of 
Eretrioi who tived som® dm® after Soph- 
odes. . 4* fipioitw^ poet of Syracuse. 6. 
A cousin^genuimv to Seleueus Ceraunus 
and Autioebu^Au Preat, of Syria, 
who enjoyod^lbr many years, the domin- 
ions he had unuped ftnm Antiochus ; but 
at last was betre^ed by a, Cretim, to the 
last-mentioned king, and» his ftiubs being 
cut off, ids body was sewed in the skin of 
an ass and gibbeted. X 

Acuaia ; properly, a narrow district nf 
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Peloponncjnis, extendin'^ westward along 
the bav of C^orlnth. Early writere, par- 
ticularly the poets, sometimes inelirde all 
Greece under the name of Achaia. At 
the time of tlie Achaean league, the Ro- 
mans applied the name of Jlchaia to all 
tlie couiitiy Ijcyond the isthmus, which 
had entered into the Icogtie ; after the dw- 
soluiion of which, Greece was divided, by 
a decree of ilie Romuit senate, into two 
provinces, viz. that of Macedonia, con- 
taining also Thessaly, and that bf Achaia, 
including all the other states of Greece. 
(See Gibbon's Roman Hist. chap. 1, vol. i.) 

AmiARD, Frederic Charles, born at 
Berlin, April 28, 1754, an eminent natu- 
ralist and chemist, principally known I)y 
his inyontioii, in 1800, of a process for 
manufacturing sugar from Wts, whicli, 
since that^ time, nos be^eti brought to 
greater ])erfi!Ction. lie was director of 
the department of physics, in the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. To enable 
him to extend his manufacture, the great 
impoitanco of Which wOs acknowledged 
by the Fnuich Institute (July, 1800), the 
king of Trussia presented him with an 
estate at Kuncm, m Silesia, where his 
CstablLshmcnt, at the time of the closing 
of the ports of Europe, by the decree of 
Berlin, was attetideA with such success, 
that, in the wjntef of 3.811, it daily yielded 
300 pounds of simp, Achard connected 
With it, in 18ll3, an institution for the 
puipoae of teaching his mode Of manu- 
facture, w|&h itiractcd the attention of 
forei^efC^' He d|ed ^ Kuntm, April 
1821. htunbeir of treatises bn 

physics and Omchlture, he published Ser- 
M articles 9! the ttumuHibtafe of sugar 
r?om Iteets.' ^ ' 

AhttA'i'ES } the coif)(baiupn of jfiheas, 
and his mo^ ftdthiUl mend, Celebliilted by 
Virgil. 

AcHEfiN, AcfeEiil tw Achen; 

part of Suniktra, of a triangular tiirOi, 
and cohtaininAabotit 26000 sqoiue miles. 
The Jands between l^,.two ramgbs of 
ipoun tains are ifettile. The AbnaneSe 
are stouter, talfer pM ^k^-cblored than 
the other T^ofle of thb Island, more in- 
dusfrious, mord ^neml knowledge, 
and deaVha mercha^itt ’a more liberal 
manner. The^ air<; their 

sailors are eimert aiid hAJd* tod employ a 
multitude of^vcsseladit Wad^ and fiBhing. 
The government Is db&potic, trtonarchiccu, 
and heroditaiy ; theii^ lavrs extremely se- 
vere. The capital of the kingdom is 
A^een, Ion. 95® 46^ E., lat. 5® 22' N.; pop. 
a|mut 36000. Its chief trade is now with 
^indostan, from whence it receives cot- 
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ton goods in rettim for gold dust, jewels, 
sapan wood, betel-mit, pepper, sultour, 
camphor and benzoin. Ekiropeana biing 
tliere opium, iron, arms, &c. (See Alfew- 
den^s Htstory 6f l^matra.) 

AcHELous.also Aspropotamus, arfy- 
er running beti^en iEtolia and Acama- 
nia, has its soumeon moimt Pindua, floWs 
through the first settlements of tlie Gre- 
cians ariUnd Dodona, and falls into tin' 
Ionian sea. The lianks of fMs river are 
the only places in Eumwa, which fonnerly 
afforded habitation to — Hesiod calls 

A . the son of Oceanus and Thetis. Oth- 
ers say differently. He wrestled witli 
Hercules for Dejanira, and, when thrown 
to the ground, assumed the shape of u 
terrible serpent, then that of an ox, and, 
after he had lost a hom, he fledi ashamed, 
to his waters. From the broken hom, it 
is said, the nymphs made the hom of 
plenty. He was the father of the sirens. 

Achenw^ael, Godfrey, born at Elbing, 
in Pnissia, Oct. 20, 1719, first gave a dis- 
tinct character to the science of statistics. 
He studied in Jena, Halle and Leipsic. 
In 1746, he settled at Marburgy and lec- 
tured on history, the law of nature and 
of nations, and afterwards, also, on statis- 
tics. In 1748, Ji0 was appointed professor 
at Gottingen, where he remained until 
his death, May, 1772. A. travelled 
through Switzerland, Franco, Holland 
and England, and published seveml 
Ixjoks On the histoiy of the European 
stated, the law of nations, political econo- 
my, Most of them have gone through 
ebvteral editibiw. ^ primnpsi endeav- 
or, in ' Iffef ^ciurae tod blstoricd Woiks, 
wak to dlfltlbl^iehj ib ^ long aeries of 
occurrences wMch dre recorded in tJie 
annala of riationa, ^very thing which 
ml^t have contritoted to form their 
charitetor, and fix' their political condi- 
tion. His chief merit consists in the set- 
tled character Which he has given to, and 
the new light which be has thrown on 
the science, which explains systemati- 
cally the nature and amount of the active' 
powers of a state, and hence deduces tlu' 
sources of its’ physical and moral pros- 
perity. He gave it the name of statfstics. 
His most distinguished pupil, wh#^^uc- 
ceeded him at wie uhivepslty of Gfottin- 
gen, was SchI6ter. 

Acheron; thb name given by the an- 
cients to a river of the mfomai regions, 
over which Gharon comHioled the souls 
of the deafl in a boat, for which he re- 
ceived an obolus, ptaised imder the tongue 
of the deceased* Only the shades of 
those who had obtaineef a burial in this 
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world, or had, at least, some earth thrown 
upon tJieir bodies, were carried over the 
river; others were obhged to wander on 
its banks a whole centuiy. In ancient 
geography, there are 5 different rivers, 
named Acheron* The one in Epirus 
(now a province of Jahina) flows first 
through the lake Achetusia, then, for a 
short distance, through the rocks of the 
Cassiopeian mountains, and &l!s, near 
Prevesa, into the Ionian sea. ft is now 
called Vdehi* A branch of the Nile, in 
the neighbo^ood of Memphis is also 
called AchenMy and a lake, Acheruda. 
dyer this Ae Egypflaaa ferried their 
d^d, to buiy on an i^nd in the 

» l^e, or on ^&e opposite sbo^ ; or, if the 
India of the cohdehmed them, to 

hence the 

fabW^ call- 

6!^ Themi.ls 1® Campa- 

n^ betymed CimHB*^^ th^ promontory 
orafyisehum,'ca»fcd by the ancients Acht'^ 
fiaicu At present thete are ^salt works 
oh this spot 

Achilleis ; a hOem, by Statius, in hon- 
or of AchiHes. (See SMua,) 

Acheeusu, in ancient geography, — 1. 
A lake in JEgypf, near Memphis, over 
which, accordmg to Diodonts, the bodies 
of the dead were conveyed fbr judgment 
The boat was called baris, the boatman, 
Charon* Hence came the Grecian fable 
of Charon and the Styx. 2. A river in 
Calabria. 3. A lake in Epirus, through 
which runs the liver Acheron. 4. A lake 
between Cttmee andthe prom^ory Mi- 
senurn. 5. A peninsula of Bithynia, on 
the Euxine, near Heraclda. 

AcHfnt£[s ; according to the poets, son 
of Feleus, Jdhg of the Mynnidons, in 
Thessaly, add of Thetis, daughter of Ne- 
reus, gramlson of ASacus. His mother 
dinpi^ him, when an infant, in the waters 
ot the Styx, which made him invulner- 
able, except in the heel, by which she 
held him. It had been foretold to Thetis 
that A, would acquire immortal glory, 
but, at the same time, meet an early 
death, if he went to the siege of Troy ; 
whde, on the other hand, if he remained 
at Some, he would enjoy a happy old age. 
To prevent him from taking part in the 
war a^nst Troy, Theda disguised Him, 
when 9 years did, in a fbmale dress, and 
sent him, tmdevdie name of FyrrAa, to 
the court of LyCc^nedes; king Of Scyros, 
with whose duugliterS he was educated. 
The prophet Calchas, however, announc- 
ed to the Grecians that Troy could not be 


taken without the aid of A. He was 
consequently sought for every where, and 
finally discovered by the crafty Ulyss^ 
who came to the court of Lyc’ornedes dis- 
guised as n merchant, and edfered to the 
daughters of the king various female or- 
naments, among which anns were iuter- 
speised. The princesses seizt'd the orna- 
ments, but A. took the arms. It was now 
an ea)=iy task to persuade the fiery and 
ambitious hero to join the other princes 
of Greece in the expedition against Troy. 
Phmnix and the Oentaur Chiron had 
been his instructors. The latter had 
taught him medicilte, music, and riding ; 
the former, more CG^eially his tutor, fol- 
lowed him to Trqy| to render him an el- 
oquent ^aker, aiid U teiVe warrior. A. 
appeans m ^ iBad, bf .liirhich he the 
hem, nht ^^as the but ^ he 

the mbtiiNNuflIb}, ^ Ha 

sad^ed to Imv ^ Widi filled ‘witih 

the Myifrfiddm 
ans.iw del^^d l9ei^4fe( 
end 11 oh the thkin huidV Jbfip' Mi- 
nerva took hina ilikief Uiifo* mxileie- 

tion. On ace6uifi;^iii wl& Aga- 
memnon, wbohi' praicds had cho^ 

their leader,^ heSfHlBoiew^frt^in the field, 
and permitted Hecten^, at the head of the 
Trojans, to de8m)y®e ranks of the Gre- 
cians. He renudn^ Implkckble against 
the king, on occOunt Of mseis, daughter 
of Brises, arid wifo‘ of Mines, king of 
Lymessus, who had follen to bis share, 
in the division of the booty, but whom 
Agamemnon had taken from him, because 
he was obliged to restore to her father 
Chryseis, daughter of Ghryses, priest of 
Apollo, who had fallen to his dwn share, 
in order to avert from the Grecians the 
plague sent by Apollo, in answer to the 
prayers of the old man, his priest. Nei- 
ther the defeats of the Oreciiins, nor the 
offers of Agamemnon, appeased the wrath 
of the hero. He, however, permitted his 
friend Patroclus, in his own armor, and 
at the head of his own warriors, to min- 
gle again in the combat. Patroclus fell 
by ths arm of Hector; and, to revenge 
his death, A. resolved to return to tlie 
field. Thetis hei^elf brought him new 
and costly amts, made by Vulcan, among 
which the shield was patticuUu-ly beauti- 
ful. He became Jeconeilod to Agamem- 
non, received^the, prsieiria whigh were 
oiflfered, and, rsft^hkd by Minerva with 
nectar and omln^dia, hafUened to the bat 
tie. The Trojans fled, and a part of them 
rushed Intn river Xantlius and per- 
ished. . The bodies obstructed the ce^rse 
of the stream, and the river-gOd, 
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ed with tlie oamage, commanded A. to 
desist. Not being obeyed, he overflowed 
his banks, and rushed against the hero. 
Encouraged by Neptune and Minervii, 
A. opposed Xanthus, who called to his 
aid the watt rs of Simois* Juno tlien 
sent Vulcan, and the west and south 
winds, wlio drove the river-god back to 
his proper limits. But A. pursued the 
Trojans to tlieir city, which only the in- 
terference ol‘ Apollo prevented him from 
taking. IIe<'tor alone remained before 
the Scsean gate, and, having fled 3 times 
round the city, pursued by A., finally of- 
fered himst'lf for combat. A. slew him, 
and, after dragging Jus body round the 
city, resigned it, for a ransom, to* Priam. 
Here the narration of Hoiper ends. A., 
as represented by friis fioet, is of 

a freiy end iumtuoua has 

Ul^e of that mtiliM aad valor 

which consthiaijlp the :true la tids 

respect; the freroea of i^e /SleinMui poem 
<<Das Nibelunfewi^Oid^’' are for f greater 
and nobler itm thieve of Homor.' j The 
fimher histc»y jf^ia told oa folliowa: 
Falling in love with j^olyai^a, songht 
her hand, and obtained it; for which be 
promised to defonA TVoy. But Paris 
slew him with an arrow, which pierced 
his heel, in the temple of Apollo, where 
he was celebrating hb nuptials. Others 
say it was ApoLio who killed him, or di- 
rected the arrow of Paris. A bloo^ con- 
test ensued about his body. The Greeks 
sacrificed Polyxena on his tomb, in obe- 
dience to his request, that he might en- 
joy her company in tlie Elysian fields, 
where he is also said to have married 
Medea. When Alexander saw his tomb, 
it is said that he placed a crown upon it, 
exclaiming, “ that A. was happy in hav- 
ing, during his lifortune, a friend like Pa- 
troclus, and^ after his death, a poet like 
Homer.” 

Achillks Tatius ; a Greek novelist, 
or Erotic uniter, so called, born at Alex- 
andria, lived, probably, at the end of the 
3d and tho beginning of the 4th centuiy, 
and taught rhetoric in his native city. Li 
his old age, he became a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and rose to the drmty of a bishop. 
Besides a treatise on the sphere, which 
we kniow only firom ap . abridgment still 
extant, We possess a roinenee of his, in 
B books, styled. The ii#eS of CHtophon 
and Lencippe, which; ail*regards the sub- 
ject and composition, is not without merit, 
and in some parts shows much ability. 
The language, though rich in rhetorical 
orngments, is not nee from sophistical 
9 «rotilty. The charge of obscenity, which 


has occasionally been brought against the 
work, is very poperiy met by a Greek 
epimram, which remarks, tliat the scope 
of the work ia to be considered, namew, 
to teach temperance, to show the puni^- 
ment of unrearained passions, and the 
reward of chastity. The best editions are 
the following; th^ published at Leyden, 
1640, one published at Leipsic, by Bode, 
with the notes of BalmaSius, 1776, and 
that of MitscherlicK 1799, (Bipont.) 

Achmet HL a Turidfn emperor, son 
of Mahomet IV, reigne^vl^nm 1703 to 
1730. Many remarkable events took place 
during his reign, of which we shall here 
only mention, that ChaB^ IJlII, after the 
battle at Poltawa, foun<jl Prof^tion at his 
court. Charles succeed^ in involving A. 
in a war, with the cw Peter Great, 
which would hai^ ^dikyery uwrtanate 
issue for biH>» of Oafo- 

ai:ine^ 

xnamed, luad: not aveiied 'the impendinff 
danger*. (See' Piier t) A, establi^ed 
fibe first printing press al Constantinople, 
in 17^4 Towards the end of his reign, 
the janizaries revolted against him, and 
he was thrown into the same prison in 
which his successor, Bfahomet V, had 
been confined, before he took A.’s place 
on the throne. He died in 1736. 

Achmim, or EcHiaiw ; a considerable 
town of Upper Egypt, on the, eastern bank 
of the Nile, called by the ancients Ckem- 
nis and Pampolis, by the Copts Smin. 
Though reduced from its former magnifi- 
cence, it is still one of the finest towns of 
Upper Egypt. It has some manufacto- 
ries. Abulfeda speaks of a superb temple 
here. The immense stones which com- 
posed it, sculptured with innumerable 
lueroglyi)bics, are now scattered about, 
and some are transferred into a mosque. 
A. contains also a triumphal arch, built 
by the emperor Nero. This place is fe- 
mous also for the worship of die seipent 
Ilaridi. 

Achromat/c Telescopes. (Se© Optics.) 
Acids (acida); a class or compouna 
l>o<lies, which have the following char- 
acteristic properties : the greater part of 
them, a sour taste, and most of them are 
very corrosive ; they change the vegetable 
blues to red, are soluble in water, and 
have great affinity for the alkaline, earthy, 
and metallic oxyds, with which they forai 
neutral salts, %»me acids have no sour 
taste, but their affiftliy fo*^ fo® three 
classes of bodies above-mentioned is al- 
ways characteristic. If a few drops of 
sulphuric acid, nitrio acid, or muriatic 
acid, be added to a solution of blue litmus, 
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it becomes red. The wiie is the oaae if 
they be adied to other vegetable colors, 
as violet, fd&c. Hetme thm 'colors are 
employed m tests of acids, that is, to as* 
certain wiien they exist in any substaaoe. 
We may add the infusion to the fluid in 
which we are trying to -deteet an acid, 
but a more convenWiI method is, to 
spread k on papjer, and «^iow it to dry. 
If a stiip of U^rbe.]piit ktto a fluid in 
whidh there is an amd^ it instantly be- 
crnnes red. ^@pme aeids appear only in a 
fltfld state, 'Sidtor gaseous, lias carbonic 
acid, or liquid^ aa ^sulphuric acid ; others 
appear in a sohd fo^m,.o^cl:ystaIlized, as 
benzoic acid, boracic acid« 4&c. Ail acids 
are compound bodies^ and are sometimes 
divided into four classes, the three first of 
which are eompounded with oxygen ; the 
fliurtli class consists of those wliich, at 
least according to some modem chemists, 
have no oxygen j e. g., sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. The first dags consists of acids 
compounded with oxygen and one other 
body ; tiie second class comprises the 
acuis compounded of carbon, hydrogen 
anti oxygen ; the third class consists of 
those acids which contain nitrogen, in 
addition to the three substances above- 
mentioned. The ancient chemists were 
acquainted with but few of the acids now 
known ; they divided them, according to 
the kingdoms of nature, Into mineral, 
vegetable and animal acids. This divis- 
ion, however, cannot now be retained, as 
there are some acids which appear in 
all tlie kingdoms ; e. g. phosphoric acid. 
If the same radical be compounded widi 
different proportions of the acidifying 
principle, forming diflferent acids, the most 
powerful acid receives a name from the 
radical, temiinating in ic ; the weaker, a 
name formed in the same manner in ous ; 
e. g. sulphurous acid and sulphuric acid, 
nitrous and nitric aM; and, where there 
are intermediate compounds, the term 
hypo is occasionally atlded to the com- 
pound, next above it in point of acidity. 
Thus hyposutfhuiic acid signifies an in- 
termediate acid between sulphurous and 
sulphuric acids ; hypophosphorous add, 
an acid containing less oxygen than tlie 
ptophorous acid. (For prussic acid^ Py~ 
roUgneous acid, &c. see Prussic, Pyrolig- 
neous^ &c.j 

Acias ; nurricanes of snow which pre- 
vail among the Cevennes, in dip sputh of 
France. Villages are sometimes so rap- 
idly covered, that the inhabitants haye no 
means of communication, but by cutting 
[lossuges under the snow. 

Ackermaxn, Rudolph, was bora In 


1764, at Sebneeberg, in Saxony, where 
hift. fiither was a saddler. ^ He received 
hk aducatiOiL at the Latin school of his 
native city, and, efier learning the trade 
of his father^ travelled through the coun- 
try as a journeyman, aoeoraing to the 
eustom of Germany. After residing for 
some time at Faria and Brussels, he went 
to London. He there becanie acquaint- 
ed with Facius, a Oerman, who had un- 
dertaken to conduet a tournaJ of fashions, 
(Journal des Modes,) smi met with tolerable 
success. A. soon afinrwards publiidied, 
in the same way, drawiaga of coaches and 
curricles, inventedy drawn and painted by 
himaelf. The novelty and elegance of 
the forms excited universal attention, and 
he received orders for. drawing from all 
quarters. This laid the founmign of a 
trade in works of art, which liis activity, 
attention, and precision in business so 
much enlarged in a short time, that he 
was enabled to marry an English woman, 
became a citizen of London, and founded 
an establishment called PeposUory qf 
Ms, in the Strand, in centre of Lon- 
don. It is one of the curiosities of the 
British capital, and gives employment to 
several hundred men. An accouxit of 
every thing new has appeared for 8 years 
in A.’s splendid journal, Beposihry of 
Arts, hiUratum and Pashion, the first 
series of which, in 14 volumes, costs £18 ; 
and the new series, edready amounts to 
more than 40 numbers. Every number 
contains three or four elegant, colored 
copperplates. For 8 years he has also 
l)een engaged in a series of topographical 
works, exlSbiting all the splendor of Brit- 
ish aquatinta, which already constitute a 
small libraiy, and, for truth of design and 
elegance of execution, are hardly surpass- 
etl by any similar undertaking in any 
country. He now has the most instruct- 
ive books of the English and other lan- 
guages translated into Spanish, (princi- 
pally by the well-known Blanco White,) 
and sends. . them to America, where his 
eldest son is engaged, in Mexico, in ex- 
tensive dealings in books and works of 
art. For some years he has also publish^ 
the first souvenir in England, called the 
Forget me not. When the association was 
formed, in 1813, for the relief of those 
who had bpen plunged into misery by the 
war in Ggrahiny, A. showed himself an 
active phijbiit^ilpl^. A. is now the best 
lithographer InJtpndon. He employs In 
the summer 600 men, every day, in and 
around London. 

AcoLyTUi, or Acolytes ; servants of 
the church, who appeared in the 
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ciburoh as early as the 3d century ; but 
in the Creek, not till the 5th« .Thcdr 
office was to light the candles, thence 
they were called accemore^i to carry the 
tapers in the festal processions, thence 
cerofimrii; to pres^ the wine and water 
at me supper ; and, in g^eral, to assist 
the bishops and priests in the per^m** 
ance of * the ceremonies; They belonged 
to the clergy, and hod a rank immediately 
below the subdeaconsu In the Roman 
church, the conseCratiqa of an acolythiis 
is the highest of the lower kinds of ordi- 
nation. The person ordained receires a 
candlestick and chalice^ in token of his 
ancient employment ^ > The duties^ how- 
ever, formerly appertaining to this office, 
have been performed since the 7th cen- 
tury by menials ^d boys taken from the 
laity, who are inmroperly called acolythi^ 
in the book® of the liturgy of; the' Catho- 
lic church. The modern 6redk church 
no longer retains even the name^ 

AconiTA ; a vegetable poison, recent- 
ly extracted from oconthim or 

woirs-bane, (properly alkaline^) by life*. 
Brando. The analysis has not yet been 
made known. 

Acoustics. One of our most impor- 
tant connexions with external objects is 
maintained through the sense of hearing ; 
that is, by an afrection which certain ac- 
tions or motions, in tliose objects, pro- 
duce on the mind, by being communicat- 
ed to it through the ear. The peculiar 
excitation or motion i>erceptible by the 
ear is called sound; and the considera- 
tion of this motion, its qualities and trans- 
mission, forms the science of acoustics. 
Philosophers make a distinction between 
sound and noise: tlnis those actions 
which are confined to a single shock up- 
on the ear, or a set of actions circum- 
scribed witiiin such limits as not to pro- 
duce a continued sensation, are called a 
noise ; while a succession of actions which 
produce a continued sensation are called 
a sound. It is evident from the mechan- 
ism of the ear, so fkr as it is understood, 
ffiat it is a refined contrivance for convoy- 
ing a motion from the medium which 
surrounds it to the" auditory nerve ; and 
that this nerve must receive every motion 
excited in the tympanum. Every motion 
thus excited, however, ^pes not produce 
the sensation of sounds ' '»^That motions 
may be audible, it is necitoseiy that they 
impress themselves upbn the medium 
which surrounds the ear with velocities 
comprised within certain lihdts. These 
motipns are commonly produced by dis- 
turbing tlie equilibrium which exists be- 


tween the parts of a bodx. Thus, for 
esnunple, if we surike a Ml, the part 
wbioh receives' the first impidse of the 
WowiiB driven nearer to the surrounding 
but, the impulse having ceased, it 
is ur^d back by a force of rcpul^cm 
which exists ffie metal, and made to 
pass beyond' ks frvmer position. By the 
operation of fuiother property of the met- 
al, namely, eohestre* attmetion, it is then 
made to return uk the direction of its first 
motion, again, beyondJtf'j^sition of re- 
pose. Eaeli of frieseioapCations influ- 
ences the adjacent |Mui% ^hicb, in turn, 
influence those beyond > dietn, until the 
whole mass assumes a tmifulous motion ; 
that ie^ certain parts 'approach to and 
recede from each other 5 ' and it only 
recovers its former state' of lepose, after 
having performed a number of these 
sonorous vilMratioiisU' It is evident that 
such vibratiems ag are hero described 
must result from the' combined operation 
of attraction and repulsion, which, to- 
gether, constitute the elasticity of sobd 
bodies. When fluids, whose elasticity is 
confined to repulsion, emit sounds, a tbree 
equivalent to that of attraction in solids 
is supplied to them by external pressure. 
The sonorous vibrations of liotlies are ex- 
ceedingly curious, and the more diffi- 
cult to be understood flrom oiir Iiabita of 
measuring changes or motions by the 
sight ; but these motions affect very sen- 
sibly another organ, while they ai’e al- 
most imperceptible to the eye ; and, as 
we are without the means of convening 
the ideas derived from one sense into 
those derived from another, the sensa- 
tion of the motion of sound does not as- 
sist U8 to understand its precise natuiei, 
as compared with visible motions. Thus, 
the var at once perceives the diffe ranee 
between a grave and an acute sound ; 
but it is only from attentive observation 
by the eye, that we discowr the different 
rapidity of succession in tlic vibrations 
which produce them. The vibrations of 
a great many bodies, as strings, bells and 
membranes, when emitting sounds, may, 
however, be distinctly seen, and even 
felt; but they may often be rendered 
more sensible to the eye by a little arti- 
fice, such as sprinkling the vibrating 
body with sanft, or some light, granular 
sulistance. S^nd may be produced 
without vibrations or alternations ; thus, 
if we pass the nail quickly over the teeth 
of a comb, the rapid succession of single 
shocks or noises produces all the effect of 
vibrations. It must be evident that the 
rapid motions here described, whetlier 
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ori^^iiiatini,^ in vibrations, or a succession 
of concussions, must be comnnuiicatcd 
from the body, in which they are excited, 
to the siieet of air, or whatever else be 
in contncf with it, and from this again to 
another sheet beyond the first ; thus dif- 
fusing the motion in every direction. 
The agitation of the sounding body must 
thus be communicated to the surround- 
ing medium to a great distance, and im- 
pressed ujton any body situated within 
this distance ; if this body be the ear, the 
tremor excited in it by these agitations 
'mil be perceived by the mind. The 
necessity of some medium for the trans- 
mission of sound is proved by experi- 
ment. If‘a boll be ning in an exhausted 
receiver, the, sound will be hardly per- 
cejuihle, while the tones will become 
clear and distinct, on rc-admitting the 
air. Having thus given a general outline 
of the source apd propagation of sound, 
we shall ])roceed to consider, with as much 
minuteness as the limits of this work will 
permit, some of th<; mor<‘ im})oilant fiicts 
connected with them. — The most obvious 
characteristics, by \\hich we distinguish 
dilferc'iit sonnduS, consist of difierences 
ill their degrees of \v'Iiat we call baldness, 
and aeituniess, or pitch. W<5 can pro- 
duce, at pleasure, sounds having different 
d(‘gre(*s of loudness, from the same sono- 
rous body, by making tlie coIlcus^io^lS 
uj>on it more or less violent ; disturbing 
in a greater or less degre<5 the arrange- 
ment of its parts. So two bodies of like 
siihstanee and figure, hut unlike mass, 
wi»en suhjeet<*d to the same shoek, emit 
sounds nnlik(‘ in loudness; and, again, 
bodies of like^, mass and figure, Imt ludike, 
substance, Ibnn sounds more or less 
loud, when subjected to tlie same shock. 
In this latter case, tlie loudness lias a re- 
lation to the quantity of elasticity pos- 
sessiid by the bodies ; and in all cases, 
wlien lh(3 disturbance of the ])arts is car- 
rier! heyonrl the ela.stie power of tin? body, 
so tus' to produce a }if3rinanent change of 
figure, no increase of londin'ss is induced. 
From a consideration of the preceding 
frets, w e may conclude, that loinlncss de- 
[leiids upon thr? quantity of motion, or 
sonorous viliration, in which it originates. 
The other jirincijial characteristic of 
sound, its aenteness or i>itch, dejiends 
upon tin? frequency with which the con- 
cussions or vibrations of the sonorous 
body succeed each other. That sounds 
may be aurlihle to a common ear, it is 
necessar}'^ tliat the concussions njion the 
medium, Aviiieli coinmunieates them, 
should follow eachotluT in sucli succes- 


sion, that not more than nr>r hjss 

than 3li, distinct concussions ^liull hr- 
made upon the mcdiuni during the lapse; 
of one second, Somt? ears, h<m(*vcr, 
can perceive sounds emanating from vi- 
brations a little beyond tin? extnnnes to 
which the perceptions of other vara an? 
confined. We should bo careful not to 
confound the frequency of vibrations 
with the velocity of vibratory motion. A 
string may vibrate with a greater or Jess 
velocity, as it passes its axis to a ^eater 
or less distance ; yet the times ot its vi- 
brations may be idl equal. The differ- 
ence of velocity, afi^eting the quantity of 
nfotion only, would produce no change, 
except in the loudness of the sound. 
To those sounds which proceed from in- 
frequent vibrations, we, give the name of 
grave or low; those from frequent vibm- 
tions we call sharp or cwnte. When vibra- 
tions succeed each other in ec^ual tirnf?s, 
their sound excites a pleasant sensation, 
and they are called musical. When two 
bodies are made to sound together, if their 
vihnitions arc performed in equal times, the 
sounds are said to be in unison. When the 
vibmtions arc performed in unequal times, 
so that some of those of the one are not 
accorii])anied by those of the other, the ear 
perceives a degree of dissonance in the 
sounds. IfJ however, the vibrations meet 
after short and regular intc'rvals, the dis- 
sonance is not easily detcct(‘d, and the 
sounds are said to accord. During the 
continuance of most jirimary sounds, 
however excited, we jierceivc? other and 
niort? acute somuls co-existing with tliern. 
'J'hese are called their harmonics. They 
are supposed to originate in a series of 
secondary vibrations, more short and fre- 
quent than the })riiicipal vibration. Thus 
a sounding string, lor example, may h<? 
snj)posed not to pass its axis in a simple 
curve, hut to resolve itself into a tortuous 
line, foruK'd by a number of smaller 
cnrv(*s, each of which vibrates across its 
own axis, thus jiroduciiig its harmonics. 
It is perhaps some combination of the 
harmonics with the }>rimary sound, that 
characterizes the sound of different in- 
slrinnc?nts, though of the same loudness 
and pitch, so that we can distinguish one 
from another. The air, being the common 
medium which surrounds the car, is that 
hv which sounds are usually transmitted. 
This transmission is performed with a 
velocity of about 1130 feet in a seconcL 
All other bodies, however, are capable of 
transmitting sound. It may he done 
perfectly, even by the solifl parts of the 
head. If, for exainj»le, we hold the stein 
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of a v^at<’Il l'*'tvvocn the teeth, and cover 
the ears wit I* the hands, the beats are 
heard more <listmctly tln^i Avhen the in- 
strumejit held at mi equal distance in 
tin' air. The rubbing together of two 
stoncis und< r water may be heard, by aa 
ear in the same medium, at the distance 
of half a Whjen the air, or any 

other body of iiide^tc extent, is, dis- 
turbed, in a point ^it^ted witliin it, by a 
sonorous vibration^ wlitcji 

posses from the disturfi^a point, as o 

direction. It follows that as 
tlie wave extends itseb^ dip mass tp be 
put in motioiji«iucrca^ until the origiiial 
motion is rendered Insensible from the 
magnitude of the mass to which it has 
communicated itself The velocity with 
which waves, thus formed, move through 
any lioinogcncous clastic raedi^iun, is al- 
ways equal to that which a lieavy body 
would acquire bytklling tlirougli lialftlje 
height of the modulus of elasticity.* In 
applying this law to the tnuismissiou of 
sound by the air, it was for a long lime 
found not to give the same results us 
were obtauicd by experiment. T^'ho dis- 
crepancy, however, lias been most i/}ge- 
niously reconciled by a small correction 
for tile latent lujat made sensible by tiie 
compression ; tlic effect of this Iiciiig to 
increase the licight of the modnlns of 
elasticity. We ought, therefore, to find 
that liquids, and more (‘specially some of 
the solids, should transmit sound much 
more raiiidly than air; and this agn'cs 
most pi rfoctly with various exjM'riments. 
Cast-iron, for examide, has be(?n found to 
transmit sound with a velocity lOJ times 
greater than air. Sound does not readily 
pass from one medium to another ; a 
sound made in the air is not easily distiii- 
guish(‘d under water, although the dis- 
tance he very small. It is from this, 
probably, that cork and all soft cellular 
bodies are bad conductors of sound, as in 
these the sound must, in passing through 
tlie w^alls of the cells and tlie air con- 
tained in them, chimge successively from 
one medium to another. All Sounds, 
whatever be their loudness or pitch, an^ 
transmitted with the same velocity ; a 
fact most completely proved by every 
musical performance. Were it other- 
wise, indeed, this beautiful art could not 
exist To make this apparent, it is only 
necessary to consider, tfiw harmony is a 
combination of different sounds arranged 
with certain relations of time and pitch. 
Now, if one sound were transmitteci with 

* The height of the modulus of elasticity of air is 
27,90dfect. 
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greater velocity than another, iIicm; n la- 
tions would differ at differtmt d)^raiice>, 
or he coiffbuiided, except at a single given 
point Nay, further; imdod^, which is a 
succession of single sounds, would not 
reach different ears witli the same rela- 
tions of time, if Ute different notes wer«j 
not transmitted^ witli equal velocitit^. 
Some obs(?rvation^ oai sound, in very high 
latitudes, seem^to qnnjfadtct tin* aliove 
lawof trapsmi8siop.^j, seeming anom- 
aly, boweyer, reconciled 

by supposing d^^Mjiltrata of air, 
through wliich the . those in- 

stances, were traiistpin^jaw^ Very dif- 
ferent hygrometrical or. thenuoaietrical 
states I which would makg porrospduding 
differences in their modums of ejasticitj . 
When a wave of sound meets an elastic 
surface, it is piutly transmitted and purtl> 
ndleeted. Tliis rcj^ectlon, wlnm it re 
turns l>ack perpendicularly, is calbal an 
echo. That an echo may be distinctly 
heard, it is necessary that tin', reflecting 
snrfjun) be at such a distance that tlie (an- 
ginal sound shall have ceased before the' 
reflccmd one returns to tlie ear; (dlier- 
w'ise they will he blended, and the echo 
not perceived. — Tlitlu^rto wo have consid- 
ered tin; jiropagation of sounds in an nn- 
coiilined medium, particularly tlie air, in 
which the wave oi sound can diffuse it- 
self in every direction. When this diffu- 
sion is prevcmtcd by ('iieloslng the medi- 
um in a snrlii(‘e capable of ri'ffccting the 
w'ave so tliat the sound shall he coidirn'd 
to one direction, the transmission from 
OIK* point to another is much more jier- 
feet. KxiM'riments have becni made in 
this way, in which a hollow^ cylinder, 
about half a mile long, w'as formed liy cast- 
iron pi}>es. The sound was traiiMuittiMl 
by the air, in this cjliuder, wntli w()rKh‘r- 
lul distinctiK'ss. The least wiiisper, at 
one end of the cylinder, was distinctly 
lioard at tln^ other end. jierfect, in- 
deed, w’Qs tlie transmission, “that, not to 
hear, it was absolutely necessary not to 
speak.” Captain Parry and lieutenant 
Foster made sevenil experiments, dming 
the northeni expeditions, to ascertain the 
velocity of sound. A tabh* of them is 
given in a number of the Edinburgh Phil- 
osophical Journal. These experiments 
were made a,t Port Bowen, by means of 
a lirass six-pottndcr, over a range of 
12,892.81) feet. The restilts given arc* the 
mean of four shots in one case, of live in 
another, and, in the rest, of six shots by 
each obsc^rver. TJie mean results varied 
from 12^7617 to ll'',7387 and 
fbrthe time in which the range of 12,81^.89 
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feet was traversed by the sound. At tlie 
period of tlie experiment which gave tlie 
first of these results, there was a culm ; 
during the second, the wind was light; 
during the third, a strong wind was blow- 
ing. The velocity per second, in fbet, was, 
ill the first instance, 1010J28 ; in the sec- 
ond, 1098.JJ2; in the tliird, 1118.10. Omit- 
ting the last of the ten results (the last 
above given), on account of the strong 
wind, the mean of the other nine gives a 
velocity of 1035.19 feet, at the tempera- 
ture of 17.72, Fahrenheit. — ^The mean of 
a table of velocities fbnned from observa- 
tions made at Fort Franklin, by lieuten- 
ant Kendall, who accompanied captain 
Franklin, in his second journey to the 
short*, of the Polar sea, gives a velocity 
of 1069.28 feet per stjcoiid, at the temiiera- 
ture of 9.14, Fahrenheit. — ^The science of 
acoustics, like the other physical sciences, 
has been in a constant state of advance- 
ment since the revival of learning. It 
appears that Pythagoras knew the rela- 
tion between the length of strings and 
the musical sounds which they produce. 
Aristotle was not only aware of this rela- 
tion, but, likewise, tJiat the same rela- 
tion subsists between tlie length of pipes 
and their notes, and tliat sound was trans- 
mitted by the atmosphere. This consti- 
tuted the sum of ancient learning in this 
branch of science. These facts were 
tau|^ht by Galileo, and, moreover, that the 
difterence in the acuteness of sounds de- 
pends on tlie different frequency of vibra- 
tions, and that the same string, if of uni- 
form thickness and density, must perform 
its vibrations in equal times. But, with- 
out attempting a history of modem dis- 
coveries in acoustics,, we can only men- 
tion, that the names of Taylor, Moreland, 
Newton, Daniel Beniouilli, D’Alembert, 
Euler, Kobison, Lagrange^ Laplace, 
Chladni, T. Young and Biot arc all con- 
nected with it. Of these, Newton gave 
the law of transmission, wJiich wc have 
stated in this article, and the correction 
for heat was made by Laplace. 

Acre ; a measure of laud, containing 
four square roods, or 100 square poles or 
perches. The statute length of a pole or 
jcrch is 5.i yards, or 16| feet ; but the 
ength of a pole, and, therefbre, tJi© size 
of the acre, varies in diderent counties in 
England. Tfie Scottish acre contains 
also four square roods ; one square rood 
is 40 square falls. The English statute 
acre is aixmt three roods and six falls, 
standard measure of Scotland; or the 
English acre is to the Scottish as 78,694 
to 100,000. The French acre, arpent, is 


equal to 54,450 square of 

w4iich the Englisli contains only 43,560. 
The Welsh acre contains coinruoni} two 
English ones. The Irisli A. exceeds tlie 
English by two roods, ()(‘rrlu*s, 

Tiie U. S. of A. use the English statute A. 

Acre (Akka, St. Jean d’Acn 1; in the 
middle ages, Ptolemais, a city and li arbor 
on the coast of Syria, capital of a 'rurkisli 
pachalic, between the pacbalic^ of Da- 
mascus and Tripoli, which <'oiit:iins 
420,000 inhabitants, and 6275 sq. indes. 
This city, situated at the foot <d' mount 
Carmel, is the chief emporium t>l' Syrian 
cotton, and contains about 16,00') inJiuO- 
itnnts; its harbor, tbougli full (d‘ sand- 
luinks, is still one of the Ih'sI on tins coast. 
At the time of the crusades, A. was the 
principal landing place of the crns<iders, 
and the seat of tiie order ot* the knights 
of St. John as late as 1291 ; hence the 
French name, St Jean d^Acre. The 
Turks, under Djezzar, pacha of this placi*, 
who is famous for his cruelty, sustained, 
with the assistance of the British com- 
modore Sidney Smith, a siege of 61 days, 
by tlic French army under Buonaparte. 
A^er a great loss of men on all sides, tlie 
French abandoned the siege. (See Egypt, 
landing qf the Frmch in*) 

Acridophaoi {Gr., from axQl(^ a locust, 
and yoryw, to eat); an ancient Ethiopian 
people, who are said to have fed on lo- 
custs. 

Acrisius ; the father of Danae. (See 
Danae,) 

Acroceraunhjm ; in anc. geogr. a 
promontory of Epirus, on which are situ- 
ated the Acroceraunia or monies Ccrau- 
nii. They run between the Ionian sea 
and the Adriatic, where Illyria ends and 
Ejiirus begins, and are the modern Monti 
della Chimera. 

Acrocorinthus ; a steep rock, about 
2100 feet high, near the city of Cor- 
inth, of u gray color, and piciures(|ue 
fonn, crowned witli the remains of old 
Venetian fortifications, repaired a little by 
tlie Greeks, since the conmieiicement of 
their revolution. It was famous, in an- 
cient times, for its citadel, and on its top 
stood, according to Pausanias, a temple 
of Venus, At its foot is a fountain, the an- 
cient Pyrene. The sh^o of the A. is that 
of a truncated cone. This little fortress 
lias been several times taken and retaken 
in the war between the Greeks and Turks. 
The view foom the tem is one of the most 
charming in the world. It is thus describ- 
ed ill the “ Journal of Dr. Lieber,” before 
whom no Christian traveller, in modem 
times, had probably visited it, as the 
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Turks (lid n«4 allow Cdiristians to fLscciid 
it wliilt' it was in thoir hands 'Hie 
vii^w from this spot amply rewarded me 
for my trouhh*. To the nortli lay the 
liigli and snowy summits of Helicon and 
Ran)assus,as described by Strabo, ( 3 xtend- 
fur uudet tlic clear blue of a southern 
sky. On the west was seen the bay of 
Oi^sa, mount Citlneron, and the prom- 
ontory of Ohnia\ On the e<ist the Saro- 
nic ;:ulf washes the islands of Salamis 
and yE^iiia. To the north-eiist lay the 
.sliore ol* Attn a. Tliere we could see Pen- 
teiicu^, Jlymettus and Lannon, and even 
down to the rape of Sunium. The day 
was very clear, so that I could dise(*rn 
rlie «'icro|>olis of Athens. To the south 
J coidd see tar into the territory of Argo- 
lis. 'Fo tin' west Achaia and Sicyonia 
lay ill siglit. The view comprehended 
th(^ scenes of the he^:t displays of Grecian 
art. science ;md valor.” 

Acuoeoris { Gmic) ; the highest part 
or citadel of a city, particularly that of 
Athens, where the treasury and public 
records were kept. It is situated da a 
ro(‘k, and has oRen been the subject of 
conti'st in the late war between the Greeks 
and the Turks. 

Acrostic (Gree^); a poem, of which 
the first, and sometimes the final letters 
of tlio lines or verses form some particular 
word or words. The middle letters, also, 
are sometimes used for the same purpose. 
An t'vample of the three kinds united may 
bes(;en in tlie following Latin hextnneters : 

I liter ciuicta micans I gnili sidera c<x*I 1, 

E xj^eliit tenebras E toto Phoebus ut orb K } 
S ic ciiH'as reiaovel lESUS caliginih umbra S, 

V iviti(‘ans<jue simul V ero pnecordia mot U, 
JS olein juijtilnje S e^e prol)at esse beau !S. 

The French ahb^« and noblejs, before the 
revolution, often exercised their ingenu- 
ity in tlie composition of these poetical 
trifles. The French Kncyclop^die ino- 
flernc sttys, Uacrostiche etait cdors unpoenie 
fie roiir ou de ruelle, 

A( T, in law; an instrument in writing 
for declaring or justifying the trutli of 
iiny thing. In this sense, records, decrees, 
scntencis, reports, certificates, &e. are 
calk'd acts. The French lawyers distin- 
guish betwtjcn, 1, private records (actes 
sous S(dn^ priv^\ which must be acknowl- 
edged by the parties, in order to have legal 
force ; 2, mthlic documents (actes authen- 
iifjttes), wnicJi have legal force, without 
being acknowledged by the parties, as 
long as they are not proved spurious ; and, 
3, executive acts {actes ex^cutoires), which, 
until, tlieir genuineness is called in ques- 
tion [iiiscriptiou a faux\ are also binding 


without acknowledgment by the jiarties 
subject to their operation. Of this kind 
arc the recordsofthe public notaries (axtes 
notaries)., and all the oftlcml documents of 
the French courts of ju«tice. In Eng- 
land and the United 5Stat('s, act implies de- 
cree ; hence, an act of parliannmt is a de- 
cree of parliament, confirnu d by the king, 
a statute. (See Great Britain.) At the close 
of each annual session, the dccre('s or acts 
of parliament are eollected into one body, 
which forms the statute of that session, the 
several dt^crees of which are contained m 
separaf(' chajiters. They are quoted accor- 
ding to the year of the king’s reign, and ae- 
conling to the chapter ; e. g. tlie .act of 
habeas eorjius is the second chapter nf the 
statute of the year 1(>80, the 31st year of 
the reign of (Charles II, and is quoted, 31 
Ch. II, c. 2. In America, then^ is no uni- 
form mode of quoting statutes : each sep- 
arate act is deemed a distinct statuU'. 
G<*nerally, the acts are cited by tb(‘irdate 
and year ; and, if more particularity is ne- 
c.cssaiy', by the chapter, when the statntos 
are divided into chapters. Acts in Ger- 
many are the records and dociimimts of 
any transaction, especially of a la>vsuit. 
The whole process, in that country, js 
carried on in writing. NotJiing is receiv- 
ed as evidence, unless laid before the 
court on paj>er. When a criminal pro- 
cess begins, the jirisoner is brought before 
a judge or assistant and a writer. Tlni 
jiulge questions: the question is writtiui 
on the l(‘ft side of a folio sheet ; on tln^ 
right side the answer of the jirisoner is set 
down. The same takes place with ('\ery 
witness. The reader can imagine to w liat 
an immense bulk these acts often in- 
crease in the course of a single jirorcss. 
If there are w'itru'ssi's in other jihuM S, an 
order to examine tliem is sent, and the 
papers containing the minutes of their tes- 
tmioiiy are transmitted to tlie jilace of trial. 
3'be (‘xamining judge is called the judg(‘ 
of incpiisition (inquisitions -richter). At 
tlie close of eaeli stage of the exami- 
nation, tlie prisoner subscribes the min- 
utes made during tJiat time with the 
words, “read in my hearing, approved 
and signed.” He also signs his name, as 
do likewise the judge and the writer. 
When the 'acts aie completed (closed), 
they are delivered to the court, who aj>- 
point another judge to report on them 
and move for judgment, while another 
still acts as counsel for the prisoner. Af- 
terwards, the whole court in pleno de- 
cides, In fact, in Germany, the whole 
course of administration is conducted in 
writing. In Saxony, such acts are almost 
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cnfllesH. Tn Priis>5?ia, also, tlioy arc a orv 
iiiniiorous. All arts are preserved in ar- 
rhives. After sentence pass<*d in one 
court, the wliole pile of acts is sent to a 
court of appeal. 

Act, in the universities, signiftes a the- 
sis niaintnined in public hy a candidaie 
lor a decree. 

Act of Fattii. (See Inqii'isition.) 

Acta Kruditohim ; the first literary' 
journal that appeanal in Germany. It 
enjoyed a long rvisteiice and gn;at popu- 
larity. The example set by the Journal 
(ies Savana, and by the Giomale de^ Lit- 
terati^ but especially the increasing spirit 
of enterprise and activity among the Ger- 
man bookstdlers, indiiced Otto Meneke, 
professor at Leipsi'c, to lay tlte fouiidatioji 
of this periodical publication, in 1(380. 
laving lornied the necessary connexions, 
on his travels through Holland and Kng- 
land, and being assisted by the most em- 
inent Geiman scliolars, he coinnicnced 
the journal in 168‘2, w^hich ineixascd in 
j)6pularity from year to year. Among 
the contributors were (.'arpzov, Leibnitz, 
Thotnasins, &c. Its object was, to give 
a faithful and particular account of hooks ; 
and it was conducted on tlje same plan, 
even after a better taste in composition 
and greater inde])ciidence were introdu- 
ced into literary discussions in tln^ Frencli 
journals published in Holland. 'I'lic (icr- 
man journal began, howt'ver, to detdine 
gradually in value, and in the number of 
its subscribers, particularly after 1754 ; and 
the irn*gulai*ity of its appearance bc*camc 
at length so gr(*at, that the Inst volume, 
for I770f was pnldished in ]7H'iy exactly 
a century from tJie time when tiie journal 
was commenced. Tlie whole consists cd’ 
117 vohmics in 4to., including the supple- 
mentary volumes an<l indices. J^jubnitz, 
ill this journal, first gave to the world his 
notions respecting the differential calcu- 
lus. 

Acta Saxctorum ; a name sometimes 
applied to all collections of accounts of 
ancient martjTs and Saints, both of tin* 
(jr(‘(‘k and Roman churches. It is used 
more particularly as the title of a volumi- 
nous wfu'k, comprising all those accounts, 
which was conimonc<*d at the instigation 
of rli(‘ Jesuits, in lh4d, hv .Tohn Roliand,a 
JcMiit of Antweip, and after his death 
ruutiniied hy otlier divines of the same 
ordfT, known hy the name of BoUandiata, 
(<j. \ .) to the year 171)1, but not yet finish- 
ed, ( \ntwer]>, Rriissels and Tongcrioo, 

Id Id — 1791, 5d volumes in folio.) Some 
ini])erfect notices of persons distinguished 
lor their holy lives and religious eonstan- 


cv, during the period of lh(* iM'r'se<*uti« »n 
of (diri>tian hehevers, are 1‘onrid early 
as the second and third c<'nttirn'>; jku- 
ticular iiaiTatives and lviogra|ihi('< coui- 
iiicnced with the 4th centur\ , and were 
inlinih'ly inultiplii'd till tin clo-ie ol* 
tlie middle ages. Since tin* t-’.h c(‘ntuiy, 
many works lum* htam compiled from 
this in)inens<* mass of inatcuaL. 'flu* 
fii'st critical collectio/i (d'origdu d Ici^imds 
w'as edited by Rouinus M<m.liritius, iu 
1474. The aliove-meiitioned < oll<*crloi,% 
}iow<*ver, surpass(*s all others ortla* kind 
in extent, fiihdity an<l impartiality. If !>• 
likewise ilistinguishetl for s^irmd ( nticjsir* 
and excellent ilhistmtioiis, Avhii h an ill 
make it forever a most valuable store- 
house of etrelcsiustical liistory, if truth is 
critically separated from fiction and su- 
j)erstitioii, by the historian who describes 
the manners'and the spirit of those ages. 

Actj-:ox; in fabulous history, the son 
of Arisfauis and AutonoC; a great hunter. 
Ho AA'jis turned into a stag, by Diatia, for 
looking on her Avhen she Avas bathing, 
and Avas tom to pieces by his OAvn dogs. 
Also, u (dnrinthian youth, killed by Arc I li- 
as, one of tin* Heraclida', in an att^unjit to 
eariT him oft* from his fathcT’s bouse. 

Action {laia) a term including privati* 
suits and public prosecutions. Action^ 
arc, th(*rcforo, criminal or civil ; criminal, 
for the ])unishmcnt of crime ; ci\ii, for 
the ohtainruent of right. Civil actjoii*^ 
arc divided into real, jau-soniil and 
mixed. Action real is that A\ii('r»*liy 
a man claims title to laiuls or tene- 
ments in fi*(" or for lift*. Action person- 
al is hroMg-lit upon contracts or injury 
to j;erson or estate. Action mixed hc'. 
fiir a filing’ and ag-ainst the jxtso/i who 
has it. It seeks an object, ainl a /lenaltA 
ii»r its detention. Many per-onal actions 
die with lilt* person. Real actions siir- 
Aive. Jn all actions men'Iy jx rsonal, tor 
Avrongsactually cfurimitted hy the defend 
ant, as tresjiass, batter}', slander, tlie action 
dies Avith the person, and no\er can Ix' 
mvivixl, either by or against the e\(‘cutors 
or other nyiresiuitatives. IJnt in actions 
on contracts, where the right descends to 
the representatives of the phimtilf, and 
those of the defendant have n'ceiveil (4- 
fccts from the dccc^ased stiftlcamt to an- 
sw<*r the demand, though the suits abate' 
hy the <leath of the parties, yet they may 
he revived against or hy tlie cxeimtors. 
Again, artioiis are either loi*al or tninsi- 
toiy. Actions, real or mixi'd, for the n?- 
covery of the fr<*eheld, or for damage* 
doin* to it, are to he brought in tlu' sam<* 
county Avhere the land lies. Actions ou 
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VoiiirarLs, or for personal injuries, are not 
limited to a particular county. Actions 
are likewise ioint or severjil ; joint, where 
seve ral persons are equally concerned, 
and one cannot bring the action, or he 
Mictl, witlioiit tlie other; several, in case 
of tiH spass, c., where persons are to be 
seyt'rally cfiarged. Every trespass com- 
niiti(‘d by in. my is several. 

AcTiim, ;» promontory on the western 
coast of Cioeci*, in ancient Epirus, the 
norlh(‘rii cMrernity of Acarnania (now 
Albania\ at the entrance of the Ambra- 
cian gulf, at pn^sent called capo di ISgo~ 
loj or Azioy on the gulf of Arta, is mem- 
orable on account of the naval battle 
fought h( re between Antony and Octa- 
vius, Sept. 2, B. C. 31, in sight of their 
armies, encamped on the ^posite shores 
of the Ambracian gulf. The forces of 
Octavius consisted of 80,000 infantry, 
12,000 cavalry, and 260 ships of war; 
those of Antony, of 1(^,0^ infantry, 
12,000 cavalry, and 220 ships of war. 
Notwithstanding the advice of his most 
experienced generals, to meet Octavius 
by land, Antony, at the instigation of Cle- 
opatra, determined upon a naval engage- 
ment. His vessels advanced, beautifully 
ornamented, and remarkable for their 
size ; tbo.se of Octavius, although smaller, 
were more skilfully managed, lioth fleets 
>vcre manned with the soldiei's of the 
Roman legions, who considered a sea- 
fight like a battle on land, and the ships 
as forts which were to be stormed. Those 
of Antony tlirew fire-brands and missiles 
vvcajioiis I’rom catapults, wliilst those of 
Octavius applied grappling-irons to tin! 
.s}ji[)s of tlie enemy, and boarded them. 
i5oon albcr tiie beginning of the battle, 
before any thing decisive had taken jdacc, 
the tirnid Chiopatra fled with 60 Egyp- 
tian slnps, wh<*ti she perceived the centre 
of Antony’s fliiot in an unfavorable posi- 
tion. Antony imprudently followed her. 
Octa\ ins, perceiving Ids flight, proclaimed 
it aloial, and the deserted fleet wiis soon 
ovcrconn*, notwithstanding a brave resist- 
ance*, and jinmediateJy went over to tlic 
enemy. Antony’s troops, wliich were 
drawn up on the shore, and had belieM 
with amazement the flight of their leader, 
followed tlie example of the fleet. Antony 
fled >vitli Cleopatra to Egypt, wlierc he 
killed himself, to avoid falling into the 
liunds of his enemies. Augustus enlarg- 
ed the temple of Apollo at Actium, in 
commemoration of his \ictory, dedicatetl 
to Neptune and Mars tlie standards 
which lie had taken, and instituted games, 
to be celebrated every 3 yeai*s, in com- 


memoration of this battle, which made 
him master of tlie world. 

Acton, Jos<'])h, prime minister of Na- 
ples, was bom in 1 7:i7, of Irisli parents, 
who had settled in Resanyon. After in; 
had finished his education, he laiten d 
the French navy, which he soon cjinttiHl 
for the Tuscan, and was suhse(|uentJ> 
employed in the Spanish expedition 
against Barbury, in which he fouml an 
opportunity to distinguish himself, ddns 
led him to the Neapolitan navy, and then 
to the Neapolitan court, where lie acquir- 
ed the favor of queen Caroline. He was 
successively appointed minister of the 
navy, minister of war, tlien director of tJic 
finances, and, finally, prime minisun*. In 
tliis office he contracteii an intimacy w ith 
the English ambassador, sir William 
Hamilton, and, in concert with him, exer- 
cised a great, and by no nteaiis beneficial 
influence over the fortunes of Naphis. A . 
is a new example, how dangerous it is for 
monarchs to intrust favorites with unlim- 
ited power. His implacable hatred against 
France led him, during the continuances of 
the Italian wars, to the most extravagant 
measures, which ahvays turned out dis- 
advantageously for the royal family, and 
strengthened the French paity, from 
which tliat of the Carbonari was afler- 
wards formed. A. accompanied the king, 
in 17118,011 Mack’s expedition against ilic 
French army. During the presence of 
Nehoii, lie liad pre\ iously pnisided over 
the renowned junta, wliicli, to satisfy its 
hatred against men of different political 
opinions, with unprecedented crni^lu, 
sought out victims m all ranks. Alh r 
the unfortunate issue of Mack’s exjicdi- 
tion, A. was removed from tJie helm of 
the Nt'upolitan government. He died in 
1808, liated and despised by all parties. 

Actoks. (See Actresses,) 

Actrksses, in tlie drama, appear to 
have been xvliolly unknown to the an- 
cients, men or eunuchs always perforining 
the female parts. Charles 11 is said to 
have first encouraged their public appear- 
ance in Engiainl ; hut there is evidimcc 
that tlie queen of James I performed in 
a court theatre. Actors were long ex- 
clmlcd from good society, and actresses 
still longer, and perhaps tlie English were 
tlie first who admitted the must distin- 
guished into their first circles. Distances 
of exemplary conduct are not wanting 
amongst actresses in modern tiim-s. 
France, England, Italy and Germany 
liave had many of unblemished reputa- 
tion. At Athens, actors were highl> hon- 
ored. At Rome, they were despiseil, and 
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<le}>riveil of tlio rijjht of sutfru^o. Tl»<‘ miracles and labors. Its pla* is ‘^cin r- 

reason of tliis dillbrence is, that, iimorijf ally at the lieud of the aj»o^to]l<‘otl, 1”'“ 

the Greeks, the actors were freeborn cili- fore tJie ejiistles ; but in some MSS. it 
zens, anil tlie dramatic performances had found after tlie Id Catholic episile^. d’lie 
their origin in the sacred festivals } but, st)lo of tliis work, which uas origiimlly 
among tlie Romans, the drama was intro- composed in Greek, is jmrer than that ot 
duced by persons of tlie lowest class, the otlier canonical writers ; and St, laikc, 
l^scan players and peasants of Atella. in his quotations from the Old Tesraiiieiit, 
Actoi^ aod actressiis continued for a long always makes use of the Sejituagint ver- 
time to be treated with little regard in sion. 

France, after tliey had been admitted into Acuna, Christopher de, a Sj)anish 
good society in Fnglaiid. Marriages of Jesuit, bom at Ilurgos, in 151)7. Jlo is 

Englishmen of high rank with actresses principally known as the author of a 

are not rare. In some piuts of Germany, (uirious work, jVueuo Descubrunn nto df 
actors weni firrnerly buried like suicidi'S, Gran Rio de los Aniazones,(A new l)escj'i[)- 
ii. a corner of die burying-ground, sepa- tion of the Great River of tlie Ama/oiis,) 
rateii irom tiie other graves. How much Madrid, 4 parts, KMl. Only two crtpic.'i 
the imciciifs studied tlie dramatic, ait may are said to exist at ])r(‘scnt. In lbH2, a 
be s(,*en from one fact, tliat Pohis, a la- translation of one of tluTii into l-'reiicli 
Hums Creek actor, when he liad to play wus published in 4 veils. 12mo. A.\s work 


fdei'tra, in th(‘ tragedy of rfophock-.s, 
made ust‘ of an urn containintf tlie aslies 
of ills own son, To represent tin* funeral 
nrn of f Irestes. Rut here art ceased ; this 
wa^ Ilgam nature. 

.\rjTs ot'tlie \postl(‘S ( /roi utua- 
!■>:’< i),* one of tlie hooks of the N. 
inent, written in (h'cek hv 8t. Luke (q. v.), 
the autlior of tie* Gospel which hears liis 
Tianie. It is addiv'sseil to 4dico]>hiliw, rif 
wb(»m notbing is known, and is (‘vidmitly 
intended as a continuation of flici Gospel, 
wliicli the autlior iiiiiLself calls in.-^ ‘‘hrst 
hn(»k.” i, I.) It iias hc(*n uiii\crN;dly 

r<'Cri\ 0 ( 1 , and is generally allowc'd to Jiave 
Ik'cii written A. 1). ()**1 or ()4, hut in what 
plac<* IS doulitful ; Jerome says, at IJome; 
Grotius and LardiuT tldnk, in (#r<a‘ce; 
Miebaidis, in Alexandria. It (mdiraces a 
])crjod of alioiit dO years, heginning im- 
mediaudy aftf'r the resurrection, and ex- 
tending to tlie 2d \ear of the imprison- 
ment of St. Paul m Pome. Vh^ry little, 
iidormatioii is givim of any of the ajios- 
exctqiting St. Ih'ter and St. Paul, and 
tlie accounts of tlimn are partial and in- 
comfdete. "Plnis the history of St. Peter 
liTmiiiates with the death of Herod, al- 
lliouirh that njiostb^ is considered to Iuim^ 
b\ed Mini preaclual 24 years longer, it 
di'^erihes the gathering of llui inliint 
chiireh after tlie death of its Fonmh'r; the* 
fultjlmeiit of the jiroinise of Christ to Jiis 
upostk‘s, ill the descent of the I hdy (iiiost ; 
the elioice of Matthias in the pla(*e of 
Judas, tlie betrayer; the testimony of the 
apostles to the resnrreetion of Je.^us in 
their discourses, attested hy miracles and 
suth imgs ; their preaeliing in Jerusalem 
and m .1 iidi'u, and afterwards to tin* (h*n- 
tiles; Tiie eonversioii of Paul, liis jin'ai'h- 
iiig ui Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, iiis 


is very curious. 

Ac t'Pf vcTt'KK. Kiimpft'r made known, 
more than lOftyeara ago, the Jajamesi* iinrl 
(diinese method of curing aUhnljc and 
rinunnaric conijdaiiits by aciipimctiire ; 
but it is only a few years since it has 
J>ei*n carefully examined and apjilii’d in 
IdiigJand and France. (See Ghurrhdf'.s 
JWfdise on JlcupnncUire,) In .Japan and 
(dima, this mode of curing is applu'd 
inueii more frequently than in Ihirope, 
and even to the tenderci-it parts of tiie 
body. It consists in driving a tine nei'dir 
one or two inches into the tJesh ot'thc al- 
fticted part. 'I’he ojiinions of the cause 
^ifndiefliy acupuncture are still \(‘i \ dj/- 
ferent. Some writers f/iink a gahauic 
irjftuence on the nerves tak<\s place. 
Acutf. (See JlcceiiL) 

Au i.iRn'FM, usc‘d in music for a pia- 
when the principal pi'iformer is at 
Jilieity to give way to his conciqitions, to 
clmnge the, measure from ipiiek to slow, 
or the contrary, without accompaniment, 
and to manifest his ability in the eft'nsioiiN 
of liis fancy. The term is often used ni 
the full score, to denote those jiarts wJiieh 
an* not essential, and may l>e oiniUed. 

Adagio (ItaL) expressi^s a slow time. 
T’sed Ruhstuntively, it exprt^sses a slow 
movement. Sometimes the word is re- 
peated to denote a still greater retardation 
in tlie time of the music. 

Adalbert, or Aldebert ; a native {>f 
Franco, who preached thi! gospel in 744, 
on the hanks of tlie Maine. He is rf*- 
niarkalili* ns the fii-st opponent to tlie in- 
troduction of the rites and ordinanecs of 
the Catholic cliurcli into Germany. Ih' 
dared to a.ssert, tliat tlie muinpheation of 
saints and n'lies, and the j>ractiee of con- 
fession, w^erc superftuous. On this ac- 
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ronnl, lie wiis acm.srd of he^rcsy, by Boii- 
tlir apostle ot' Germany, und eon- 
flcinnrd l*y two rouiicils,* at Soissons in 
744, and at Rome in 745. Having finally 
made hi^ escape from prison, he is said to 
have }»een murdered by some peasants, 
on the hanks of the Fulda. 

A D A LB E iiT, archbishop of Bremen and 
TTambnrg, a descendant of a princely 
lionse of Saxony, received his office, in 
1043, from the emperor Henry HI, whose 
relation, friend and'fbllower lie was. He 
accf)nii)anied I4enry to Rome,- where he 
was a distinguished candidate for the 
j)a])iil cliair. Pope Leo JX, in whose 
beliidf he bad sj)oken at the synod of 
IMent/, 1040, made him liis legate in the 
north of Kurope, 1050. He snp(‘rintend- 
ed th<‘ churches of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, hut aspired in vain to tlie, 
<ligiiity of po])e, or jiatriiirch of the North. 
During tin* minority of Henry JV, who 
aflerwards became (unperor, lie usnr])e<l, 
in coiieert \Mth Hanno, areldiishop of 
(’ologne, the giinrdiansliif) ol‘ tin' young 
)>rinc(‘, and t)n> administration of tin* em- 
pire, and gained an nscendeney over his 
)i\.'il, by indulging the ])assions of his 
]Mipi!. Alter Henry had h(‘eomeofagc 
to rnl<\ A. t'xercised the government 
'\^'l 1 l^ont eontrol, m Ifis narni'. 7\.^s pnd(' 
and arlatrary administration indma'd tla‘ 
(Jerman prinees, in I Olid, to remove him 
In three from tlie eourt ; hut afh'r a short 
e(»iJfe>t with tlie Haxon noliK'^, wito l;nd 
vv aste Ins tej ntorA , lie recovered his for- 
mer power, whicli he hi'Id till his death 
at (loshir, Marcli 17, 107^. He exeelh'd 
Ijis C()nt(‘mj)oraries in princely (pialilM's, 
in talent, and m strength of mind; and if 
lie had jiossesscd niagnaniniify, and a 
vM'-e spirit of moderation, he would lane 
(!< --'‘ived tin' name of the ^reat^ wJiieh lias 
iM-rii i:i\enhjm. The iiijnsti<*e and tyraii- 
lie \\lii<*h staiiK'd liis admiiiistmtion W(Te 
niainlv instrumental in produeing the 
eoMfn‘'ion and eahmiities, in wliicli the 
Ml on of Hf*niy IV was involved. 

VoMUJEin' of Prague, the; apostle of 
Pi iMsia j)ro|H^r, son of a Bohemian noble- 
man, was (‘d Heated in the cathedral of 
iMai;dehnrg, Ix'tween the years 973 and 
and a|ipuinte(i bishop of Prague in 
9K5. llelahorc'd in vain to coineit tla' 
Bohemians from paganism, and to intro- 
duce among them the ordinanees of the 
church of Rome, Discouraged by the 
fruith'ssness of liis pious zeal, he left 
Prague, 98 S, and liv('d in convents ot 
JMt)rit('casiiio and Rome, until the Bohe- 
mian^i, m 99.3, rccalkui him. But after tw o 
3 *cars, he again left them, disgusted w ith 


their barbarous manners. He returned 
to Rome, and soon followed the enipenw 
Otho lit to Gennany; on which journey 
be baptized, at Gran, 8t. Stephen, who 
subsequently became king or Hungaiy, 
After a visit to the monasteries of Toura 
and Fleory, he proceeded to Gnesen, to 
meet Boleslaus, duke of Poland; aim 
being irfformed that the Bohemians did 
not wish to see him again, he resolved to 
convert the pagans of Prussia. But lie 
lost his life in the attempt, being irmnU md 
by a peasant, April 2^3, 997, near what is 
now Fischhausen. His body was Ixmglit 
by Boloslans, for its weight in gold, and 
l>ecame famous for its miniculous power. 
Jt was even visited at (hiescn hy Otlio 
HI, in 1000, and removed from Bohe- 
mia by duk(‘. Brzetislaw. Its iiiflumice 
was greater than tliat of the saint himself. 
3’}i<‘ Boln inians, who hel’ore had refused 
t<i receive the ordinances of the clnirch, 
now siift'ered them to be introduced into 
Jh*agne, on the sole condition, that these* 
miiacnlons hones should he transferred to 
their city, 

Ai>axi (Hel>n*w% yoraicJ of earth), the 
fjitlu'r of the human race, was, accfirdiuir 
to (jeiK'sis, made of clay, on the* sixth day 
(»f the creation. God finislieil tin* work 
of en'.atioji hy fonninf' man nci'ording to 
Ins nwn image, making him master of all 
en aU'd things. He gave Jiim Fve for 
jus eompaTiioii (in Hehnwv, Heva, the 
inotlur oj the Ih'ins^), I’onned of his Hesli, 
that the earth iniglit be peopled hy tlien 
union. Tlie gariien ol" Fden, diversiftial 
witli Ihiilfnl Tn*es, was tln'ir alxxle, m 
which they found every thing to satisfv 
tln*ir wants, and to aftbrd them pleasure. 
But ill the eeiitn; stood tla* tn i* of tla* 
kiiowledgi.* of good and evil ; and of 
this tJieir (Veator liad ft >rhiddt'ii them to 
eat. J4ve was h(‘guiled h\ tla* serpent t<) 
tak(‘ of tins fruit, and to cat of it witli 
Jier hiishand. 3’iiis <-rim(‘ destroyi'il their 
felicity. 3’he ajipearance of tiiing^s was 
suddenly rlianged before their (wes. The} 
p(‘ireiv'(‘tl tireir nakedness, and eialeavor- 
(*d to conceal it. In vain ilid A. seek to 
Jiid<* iiirnself from the sight fu’ (hxl ; in 
vain di<l iic throw the blame of Jiis trans- 
gression upon K\e; a cui’se followed 
thf*ni and the whole crt*ation. Driven 
front tla; stale of iniiocencc, in whicli he 
xvas bom, A. saw himself condemia'd to 
cam his bread by the sweat of his brow 
All the evils of life and the terrors of 
d(*atli came upon liini. He bail thna* 
sons, Gain, Abel and Seth, and died at 
the age of 930 years, 130 of whicli lie 
imssed in Paradise. The history of A. is 
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fouud, with little variation, in the tradi- 
tions of nearly all ancient nations, who 
seem to have derived tlieir infornuition 
from a common source. 

Adam. Three brothers of this name 
were sculptors. The eldest, Lambert 
Si^isbcrt, born in 1700, at Nancy, where 
his father was also a sculptor, went, at 
the age of 18, to Mi tz, and thence to 
Pans. Ader fouryeiu-s study in this city, 
he received the til's! prize from the acad- 
emy, and soon alh'r wards went as a royal 
pensioner to Koine, where he passed 10 
years. 'The canliiial of Polignac eoni- 
inissioiied liiin to supply the parts want- 
ing ill tlie 12 marble statues, found in tbe 
jxilaee of Marius, and known by the ijana; 
of the family of LycomedeSj which task 
A. executed with great skill. When the 
erection of the large monument at Koine, 
known by the name of tlie fomitain of 7Vt- 
in, was contemplated, A. was one of the 
16 statuaries appointed to furnish designs. 
That whi(;h he olfered was accepted, but 
the jealousy of the Italian artists opposed 
its execution, and in 1736 A. returned to 
France. In 1737, he was chosen niem- 
l>er of the academy, and afterwards pro- 
fessor. The statue of Neptune calming 
the waves, with a Triton at liis feet, is u 
fine specimen of liis skill. Jh'sidt s vari- 
ous otlii’r works, he now fmished the 
group of Neptune and Ainphitrite, to 
adorn tlie Inisin of Nejitime at Versailles. 
A. was skilful in working marble ; bis 
anatomy is correct and his dra[>cry good ; 
but he was led astray by the bad tasti* of 
his lime, which confounded the provin- 
ces of painting and scuiptun*. lie dieil 
in 1751). — His brother, Nicliolas Sebas- 
tian, born at Nancy in 1705, studied tin' 
same art, under tlie care of liis father, and 
in the academy of Paris. At the age of 
18, lie* was employed in a castle near 
MontjK'llier, ami went, after 18 months, to 
Koine, in J726. After two years, he 
guiiKKi the prize offered by the academy 
of San Luca, worked hi connexion with 
Ids brother, spent nine years abroad, ami 
was finally aclmitted into the academy of 
Paris- His Prometheus lacerated by the 
vulture was exhibited as a specimen of 
his pow ers, but not finished until some 
time after the exhibition. His masterpiece 
is tbe tomb of the queen of Poland, wife 
of Staidslaus. In regard to his merits, 
what has been said of his lirother holds 
true of him. lie died in 1778. — The third 
brother, Francis Guspard, bom at Nancy 
in 1710, wtis also a pupil of his father. In 
1728, he joined Ids brothers in Rome, and 
improved greatly in their company. lie 


then returned to Paris, gaim*!! ibe fu*st 
prize of the academy, and m 1742 \ isited 
Kome again, • where be c<»nq)let(‘d bis 
studies. He then went !o li» rlin, insti ad 
of bis brother Nicholas Sebastiun, wln»rii 
Frederic II liad invited thither. He 
labored there several years, and died at 
Paris in 1751). 

Adamant. Diamond.) 

Adamvntinc ScAii ; a stone of jicon- 
liar hardness, approaching to that of tin' 
diaiiioiul. It will cut glass easily, and 
mark rock crystal. It is found in Clnna 
and India, and, as M. Pirn all(*ges, in 
Italy. 

Auawi Pomum. (See Adam's Apph .) 

Adamites ; tbe nnine of a (diiistjaii 
sect, said to liave existt*d in tin* 2<1 cf n- 
tury ; and also of n band of }icreti<*s, 
which, in 1421, a]>pcured m Kobcinia, 
during tbe commotions occasioned by tbe 
doctrines of liiiss. They wrre called A. 
because both men and women wvrv said 
to appear naked in tJieir assemblies, 
either to imitate Adam in tin state of jii- 
nocence, or to prove the control wbicji 
they j)oss<*ssed over their j>as'-inns. The 
tradition respecting the former sect of this 
name appears to have; bad its origin in a 
name of derision given to tin* ('arpocra- 
tians of indifTercnt n'pntatnui. (See 
Gnostics.) The accounts of tin* latter A. 
are not to be relied U])on with more e<*r- 
tainty. These were also ealleil Diraids, 
from tin*, founder of their s(‘ct, Picard, 
(perhaps also JJfy;liards,) Tin y apjieared 
about tbe yiiur 1421, on an island m the 
river liUsinicz, when; Zisea surjirisiai 
them, hut w*as nut able to destroy tb<* 
whole sect. In tlie following >eai, 
they were widely sjircad over Itoln'inia 
and Moravia, and especially bated by tin* 
Hussites (whom they resembli'd in liatred 
towards the bierarebyj, because, tliej re- 
j(‘cled tbe doctrine of traiisubstantiation. 
I’Jiey subsequently formed one sect with 
the remaining Taborites, wlio Imve oeea- 
sioiially been eonfouinled with tlie A. 

Adams, John, a distingiiislied juitriot 
of the American revolution, was born 
at Braintree, Massachusetts, October K>, 
173.5. The ancestors of 31 r. A. hud left 
England for the wilds of America, in or- 
der to enjoy their religious opinions iin- 
molested. They were among the ftrst 
settlers of Massachusetts, Henry Adams, 
the great-great-grandfather of John, aiul 
one of the original jiroprietors of the town 
of Braintree, having fled from England, 
with other Puritans, in the year 16i50. 
Their condition was that of substantia! 
yeomen, who possessed the fee simple of 
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tliOr hinds, and iiialntaim'd lln'insOins 
and faniUK S iiy manual iahor. 31 r. A. 
liavln*', whan yat a l>oy,’ aviiiaad j^rc'at 
fondnass for hooks, and raa<linahs in 
laurnin", Ins lathar datarmined to friva 
him a colh'^i.ita education, and jdaaed 
liim, in const tjuance, under th<‘ cure of 
Mr, Marsh (who was aflarwards th(‘ ]>ra- 
ta jttnr of iha ‘‘alahratcd Josiali (inilu‘^), 
that Iia njif^ln be for (“niiaiic<; 

into the nnn^Tsity of (h'lmhudira. Ha 
rt'tnann'd in that institution until the yt'ar 
l/oo, wlu'n he racaivad liis liaidialor’s 
d('^iaa, and in 1758 that of mavtar of 
arts. VV'lnNt at cnllatja, lia is snitl to ha\a 
Imumi distin^^n ishad by intense appfn-ation, 
n'tantii t'liass of maniory, acuteness of 
reastiumji^, h<’]dnass and originality of 
thouglu, stn ngth of language, and an 
lionesty <»f character wlfudi could n(‘ith(‘r 
as'«>u/Ma nor ntjarata disguise. .Aflar lit' 
had lafl colieij^a, 1 k‘ commenced tin* stud) 
of J<iw, at \\ ona^^ter, with coloind Jamas 
rutnain, an<l, during the period h<* was so 
<‘ngagt'd, iii'-irucfed fiiifiils in the liUtiii 
and <o-aek languages, in order to he able 
to defniy Ills t'xjianses himsedf. — Hef’ore 
proeaethng farther, it may not ha amiss to 
notice the po'^tun* of afhiirs in 3Iass{udiu- 
satt'- at that epoch. For a longtiuH* past, 
th.it ]no\mca had bean ilisturluMl liy al- 
ino''t unreinilted contentions batwaari its 
inhahitanls and tlie ]iarliament of (Jraal 
Hntai/i, on various imjiortant subjects. 
d’h(‘ Fngli.-'h h’gislature had, ni f.u't, 
nothing to do with tlie Colonies, as all do- 
inmion ainpiired by conquest or disco\ar\ 
Jiiiariably accrueil to tin* king, 'To Inm 
alone the emigrants paid allegiance and 
a)»plied for ])rotectioii, and, although j»ar- 
bament ahvu} s aftectad to beliax' itself* 
ant Iliad to regulate their concerns, they rc- 
ceivi'd \ ery litthi interruption from it in the 
<'\arcise of tJie ])ri\dege grantia) them 
by lh(‘ king of govimnng and legislating 
for flnanselves. In the course of time, 
however, jiarlianient became jealous of 
tb<‘ poU(*r, approaching to indejieiidcnce, 
w bi(*ii tliey tmjoyed, and began to impose 
unconstitutional restraints upon their 
commerce, to violate their charters, and, 
in short, to treat them so arbitrarily, that 
their spirit was completely roused, and a 
vigorous reeistance called forth. Massa- 
chusetts, es])ecially, had become a tlicatre 
of periietual struggle for power on the 
OTUi side, and for freedom on the other. 
But it was hitherto only nn intellectual 
warfare, no idea of a separation from the 
mother country having ever been enter- 
tained. — III 1758, Mr. A. left the office of 
colonel Putnam, and entered that of Jere- 


miah Hridk'y, then attorney-g(*neraI of the 
province, and of the highest eminence at 
the bar. Gridley had, some yeai*s pn’vif- 
oiisly, superintended also the legal studies 
of James Otis, ainl, proud of lus two pu- 
pils, used often to siiy, tliut “ lie hud raised 
two young eagles, who wctc, oiu* day or 
oth(‘r, to peck out his ejes.” Tii 1750^ 
31r. A. was <idmiucd,at his recoiiiiuf'nda- 
tion, a member of the bar of Suffolk. 
31r. A. commenced t)i(‘ jiractice of liis 
j)rof('-.r.ion in that part of lus native town 
now' railed (^mnry, hut iir.^r hrongla 
him.self into notice by his defeiieo of a 
jirisoner in the coniity of Plymouth, from 
which tiiiK^ a snfticuMicy of hicnitivi* hu- 
sincss gcniTally occijjucrl his attention, 
in J7()l, hewas admitted to the di git e 
of hamster at law^, and shortly after- 
wards was placed in the possession of a 
small landeil ('state by his fatlier’s dcciaiSf', 
In February of this yi'ar, an incidi-iit 
oi'cnrred, wliich inflamed his (‘iithnsiasni 
in th(i cause of Iiis countiy’s riglils to the 
highest pitcii. The British cabinet had 
longsiiown a di^sin* to assert tht' so\<Teign 
aiuhonty of ]>arliiimcnt over tlic colmues 
in all cases of taxation and intornal policy; 
hut th(‘ first (;\idence of' its liai jiig di'tcr- 
miiK'd to do so was an order m council, 
is>ned tins year, enjoining flu' officers ol* 
till' (uistoms ill 31assachn^('Us lJa\ to e\e- 
ciiU'tlie w'ts ofinule^ and make upjiiieatiou 
for writs of assistance to the siipn'ini* jndi- 
eutuie oftlie proMiice. ^I’liese writs w'ere 
a spi'eies of gi'lieral seari'h-w arraiits, ail- 
th(u-i/ing those xvho wv'n* empoweri'd to 
(*arry tlu*m into effect to enti'r all housi's, 
w arehouM’s, c^e., for the pin pose of dis- 
eovenng niul seizing such goods us w'er<! 
not diseliargi'd from the taxes imposed 
iqion tlietn hv ihe a<*ts. Tlie officers of 
till' (’iisloins ajiplied for them, in jiursii- 
anet' of their mstnietions, to tiie court at 
Sah-m, hut the deniand was refused, on 
areount ol* doubts eoucermng tlinr con- 
stitutionality. It w'tLs llicn determined to 
fjave the affair argued by counsel in 
Boston. Great alarm now' jiervnded the 
wliole commuTiiry. Mr. (Jtis was engag- 
ed, by the mercJiaiits of Salem and Bos- 
ton, to oppose the concession of so for- 
midable an instrument of arbitrary ])ower. 
Ill order to do so with entire freedom, ho 
resigned the lucrative station of advocuU*- 
gencral in the court of admiralty, which 
he then enjoyed. Of the masterly inan- 
n(‘r in which he performed his duty, Mr. 
A., wiio was present ut the discussion, 
has transmitted a vivid account. “ ()tis,” 
says he, <*was a flame of fire! With a 
promptitude of clutsicul allusion, a (Uqnh 
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of research, a rapid summary of historical 
events and dates, a proftision of legal au- 
thoritj(‘s, a prophetic glance of his eyes 
into futurity, and a rapid torrent of mi- 
i>etuous elotpicnce, he hurried away all 
before him. American independence was 
then and there from.” He afterwanls 
adds, “ Every man of an immensely crowd- 
ed audience appeared to me to go away, 
as I did, ready to take arms against writs 
of assistance.” Sjicaking of this discourse 
on another occasion, he said, “ that James 
Otis,th(‘n and there, first breathed into this 
nation thelm'ath oflife.” — In 17<>4, he mar- 
ried Abigail Smith, second daughter ofthe 
revoreial William Smith, of Weymoufli, 
and gnuid-daughter of colonel (liiiucy, 
of mount Wollaston, a lady every way 
'W'ortliy of her husband, endowcil liy nature 
with a countenance singularly noble and 
lovely, and with a mind whose fine powers 
were improvfrd by an excellent education. 
Her ardor in the cause of her countiy" 
was as (‘Icvated as his own, an<l her jiicty 
unalTectiul and exemplary. — About a year 
atleru ards, Mr. A. published in the Hoston 
Gazette several pieces, under the tith* of 
An Essay on (.'anon and Feudal Law,” 
which were reprinted in London, in 17()6, 
andcalU'd A Dissertation on Canon and 
Feudal Law,” It is, perhaps, not the 
fimmliost proof of its merit, tliat it was 
there attributed to Gridley, who at that 
time enjoyed the highest reputation for 
ability. The friends of the colonies in 
England termed it “ one of i the very 
nest productions ever seen from North 
America.” The name of the real author 
was afierwards divulged, in 178d, when 
it was [lublished in Philadelphia, by Rob- 
ert Bell, in a pamphlet form, with lord 
Stieffield’s obsert atioiis on the commerce 
of the American States, and entitled “An 
Essay on Canon and Feudal Law, by 
Jolin Adams, Esq.” It seems to have 
l)een the principal object of the author to 
extinguish, as far as possible, the blind 
and almost superstitious veneration of ids 
countrymen for the institutions of the 
parent country, by holding up to their 
abhorrence the princjp/cs of ttie canon 
and fi'udal law, and f'iiowing to tiiern the 
conspiracy which existed between church 
and state, for the purpose of oppressing 
tlie pco})ie. He inculcates tlie seritimente 
of genuine liberty, as well as the neces- 
sity of corn^ct information on the part of 
bis fi lluw-citizcns, in order that they 
miglit be prepared to assert and maintain 
tlieir rights l»y force, if force should ever 
become necessary. It was indeed a work 
eminently calculated to excite the people 


of America to resist, at all ba/ards, any 
infringement of their lihertic . — In De- 
cember, 17(>i?, Mr, A. was < ngaged, as 
counsel with Mr. GridU y arui INlr. Oti‘>, 
to support, before the gov t ruer an<l 
council, a memorial presented Jo tlic for- 
mer, from the town of Boston, praviiig 
that the courts, which had b* cii chjM-d 
on account of tbii opjKisition to die staiiiji 
act, might again be opened. Idiroiigii 
their united exertions, the jx ntion wns 
successful. In tiie same year, iic remov - 
cd to Boston, wlicre lie continued jii the 
practice of ins y)rofcssion on u verv ex- 
tensive scale. After he Jiad resided there 
about two years, tlie crown oHie^ rs ofilic' 
province, thinking, perliaps, thuf Ins pat- 
riotism was not' wjtliont its juicc, nauh’ 
him an ofi‘cr, through Mr. Sevvall (betw ecu 
whom anil iiiniseJf an mfi/nati fricndsliip 
subsisted, formed at tlie tinn- when lie 
w as studying with colonel Putniun), oldln- 
otlice of advocate-general in the court of 
admiralty, the most iucrativi* in tin* 
gift ofthe governor. Tins o1fi<-e also w as 
one* wdneb conducted its ini'umlx'nts di- 
rectly to the highest jirovincial honors. 
He refused it, however, as he says in bis 
jireface to the late edition of Abroag/a.!?, 
“decidedly and peremptorily, though 
respectfully.” — In 17G9, he was appointed 
chairman of the committee, chosen by 
the town of Boston, for the purpose of 
drawing up instructions to their represent- 
atives, to resist the encroachments ol'thi* 
British government. His colleagues weiv 
R. Dana and Jos. Warren. At the tiling 
they were thus employed, the met^opoIi^ 
was invested by an armed force, both by 
wa and land, and the state-lionse sur- 
rounded by a inilitary guard, with cannon 
pointed at the door. Large majorities of 
both houses of parliament had signified 
tlieir approval of the measures adopted 
by the king ; bad promised him tbeir su ji- 
port, and besought him to jirosecute, 
within the realnij those who had been 
guilty of treasonable acts, in Massacliu- 
.setts, since the year 17f)7, in accordance 
with the decree of parliament ofthe 35t}i 
of Henry VIIL Nevertheless, tiie com- 
mittee performed their task witJj un- 
daunted firmness, and reported the in- 
structions which, no douht^ contributed 
to produce the strong resolutions suhstj- 
qu<;ntly adoyited by the legislature of 
Massachusetts. It was on account of these 
instructions and resolutions, that the. pro- 
vincial garrison was withdrawn, by order 
of the governor, from the castle, and reg- 
ular troops^ in thij pay of the crown, sub- 
stituted. Tlie instructions also formed 
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1)110 of tlio spjM ifir oharp^os made against 
the onlnny by tho oomrnitteo of tlio lords 
of roiinoil f)i plantation ^nftairs, to the 
lords of oounci!, July <>, 1770. — A striking 
oxani[»l(‘ of tlio tirmnoss and U[)rightness 
of Mr. A. ocoinrod during the course of 
that year. Tlo hail, hitherto, lieon very 
active in slinmlatiiig the people of Jiis 
jirovinc'e Id tli< stri’iiiious inaint(‘nance of 
their rights, an<i had iherehy aided in ]>ro- 
diicing an o\« itcmcnt greater than lie 
eoulfl have wi'^hed, and which he found 
it iie(M>.sary to eounteniet. d'lie people 
f)f Boston had hecome exasjKTated at the 
idea of a gammon ])laced in their city, and 
were extreiiK Iv hostile to the soldiers 
composing it. 'I'hese fadings led to an 
attack upon a party of them under the 
command of <*a[)tain Preston, March 5. 
'Idiey tired on the ;Lssailaiifa in selAde- 
fence, and kiiled several of thmi. Tlie 
soldit'rs w('r(i mimediately arraigned l)f‘- 
fon; the civil aniliority, and Mr. Adams, in 
eonjnnrtion wttli Josiah Quincy and Mr. 
Sampson S. Blowers, was reipiested to 
aid them upon their trial. Although the 
minds of the ])eoplo were inflamed al- 
most to madness, and the defence of the 
aecused seemed to involve a certain loss 
of jxipularity, Mr. A. immediately under- 
took to act iLS their advocate. Mr. A. 
was no demagogue ; he saw that the hon- 
or of his countiy was at stake, and he re- 
joiced, as has been well said, in the op- 
portunity of showing to the world, that 
the cause of America did not depend 
upon a temporary excitement, which 
could stifle the voice of justice, hut upon 
the sober, steady, persevering determina- 
tion of the petiple to support their rights. 
The cause was conducted by him and his 
colh’agues with great ability, and the sol- 
diers were all acfpiitted save two, who 
were found guilty of manslaughter, re- 
ceived a slight branding as a punishment, 
and were then diseharge.d. Scarcely any 
tiling which occurred during tlie revolu- 
tion ennti^rs more honor upon the nation- 
al character, and did more service to the 
<'ausc of America, than this triumph of 
justice'. — Mr. A. soon received a jiroof 
that the pufdic confidence in him was not 
diminished, by his election, in May, 1770, 
to the legislature of his state, as one of 
the reprc'sentatives of the town of Boston. 
His conduct in this new situation disjday- 
ed the same patriotism, courage and hos- 
tility to the desiiotism of the mother 
e'ountry, by whicfi he had always been 
distingnislied. He took a prominent part 
in every public measure, and served on 
several committees, who reported some of 


the most important state papers of the 
time ; among which were the address and 
protest to the governor against the remo- 
val of the general court from Boston to 
Cambridge. In Bradford’s History of 
Massachusetts, we find th(* fullowing ac- 
count of a controversy in which Mr. A. 
was engaged in the year 177d. “The 
ministerial regulation for jmjing the sid- 
ary of the judges, which ren<len <l them 
wholly dependent on the crown, was the 
occasion of a learned and ahh' disi'u.ssion 
in the public jiajiers, by William brattle, 
senior member of the council, and John 
Adam.s. The essays f)f the latter were 
written with great learning and ability, 
and had a happy eflect iii enlightening 
the jiuhlic mind on a question of v»'ry 
great importance. It suhjeeted him, in- 
deed, h) the displeasnn* of goternor 
Hutchinson and the minisU rud tmrty *, 
and at tlie next election in May, vvln ij 
chosen by tiu' assenihly into the council, 
the governor gave his lu'gative to the 
clioiee. Tlu'se essays were published jii 
the Boston Gazette of Fehruiiry, I77d, 
under Mr. Adams’s proper signature, aiul 
would make a pamphlet of 50 or 0(1 pa- 
ges.” — In J774, he was again n'jci'ted hy 
governor Gage, and soon afterwards lie 
was ajipointed one of the eommittee of 
the town of Boston, wiio prepared tlie 
celebrated resolutions on iJie Boston 
port-bill. June 17, of this year, governor 
Gage, having dissolved the assenihly, this 
body, before separating, passed a resolu- 
tion to appoint a committee to meet other 
committees from other colonies, for the 
jHirpose of consulting upon their com- 
mon interests, and, in ccuisequenoc, Mr. 
Thomas Cushing, Mr. Samiiei Adams, 
Mr. Jolin Adams and Mr. Kohert Treat 
Paine w^re elected to tlie first continen- 
tal cungre.ss, which met at Pliiladelpliia 
ill the following Sejitemher. Soon idler 
Mr. A. wa.s chosen, an incident oeeurn'd 
which gives an itlea of his fec'lings on 
contemplating this great and daring na- 
tional movement. His friend Sewall, 
who had taken the miiiistiTial sidi^ in ])ol- 
itics, and was at that time uttoiiiey-gen- 
eral of the province, hearing of iu.^ elec- 
tion, invited him to a morning walk, in 
the course of which he endeavored to 
dissuade him from his purpose of a-ssum- 
iijg the seat in congress to which ho had 
bec*n appointed. He told him that the 
determination of Great Britain to pursue 
her system was fixed ; that hei yiower 
was irresistible, and wotdd involve him 
in destruction, as well as all his associates 
who persevered in opposition to her dc- 
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sigDs, ‘‘ I knnw,” replied he, “that 
Britaiti ha.s dctenniiied on her r^ytsreiii, 
aild tiiat V('ry determination determines 
me on mine. You know that 1 lia\e 
been constant and uniionn in opposition 
to her designs. T)ic die is now cast. I 
Jiave pas.sed the Rubicon. Sink or suiiii, 
live or die, survive or perish with ni> 
eoimtry, is iny tixed, unalterahle determi- 
nation.” On l)](I(lmg him adieu, Mr. V. 
saitl to his Irietid, “ I vsee W(‘ must part, 
and witJ] a hleedmg Iieart 1 say, I lear 
fore\er. Rut, }nu may de})en(l upon it, 
this adieu is the >harpest thorn on \\hi< h 
I ever set iny toot.” Mr. A. took his 
seat in congress, 8?ept. 5, 1774, the first 
daj of th(*ir s<*ssion, and \\a.s soon chosen 
a memher of some of the most important 
eonmntt(‘es, siieh as that wliicli <lr<‘W up 
the statement of the rights of tin; eolomes, 
and that winch jirepared the ad«lre.'<s to 
the king. He an<l liis colleagues carneil 
witli tlnmithe character of being so ilior- 
onghly d<;sirous of independence, that, 
helon* they arrived at IMiiladelfiliia, warn- 
ing iiad been given to tliem, hy man\ of 
tli(‘ most n'speetalde inliuhitants of the 
Middle .States, not to utter a word on tiiat 
subject, as it was as unpopular as tin* 
staiuj) act itself Almost all the delegate.^ 
from the other colonies were iiuj)re.ss<'d 
with the idea that England could be 
brought to terms, without resorting to a 
declanition of irKlepcndeiice. Washing- 
ton alone, of the Virginia delegatioiij was 
douiitful whether the measures adopted 
hy congress would be ethcacious in at- 
taining the object for which they were 
designed. In one of his letters, Mr. A. 
says, that Riciiaril Henrj' jA*e used the, 
following language to him, when they 
parted ; We shall iiifillibly curry all our 
jioints; you will he completely relieved ; 
all the olFen.-^ive acts will he repealed; 
the army and fleet will be recalled, and 
Rritain will give up her foolish project.” 
Ou his n turn to Mtissacliusetts, he be- 
came engaged in a controversy with his 
friend rievvall, who was writing a series 
o/’ essays under the appellation of 
vhustttnijiu^ fur the purjiose of vindicating 
thr cau>t‘ oftJiu govcrurjivut party, Mr. 
A.’s papi^rs were publisJjed in tiie Boston 
Gu/etfi*, wutli the signature of JVovati^l its, 
and exhiliit the cause of America in the 
most triumfihaiit and favorable light. — 
WJien Mr. A. resuineil his .seat in con- 
gress the following year, hostilities had in 
reality eommencetl lietweeii Great Britain 
and the colonists, though us yet not openly 
declared, and the hloml of numhers of 
brave men had stained the plains of Lex- 


ington and Eoncord. On o ceixmg ilje 
necuimt of this battle, drtrr- 

mined upon *war. It !i('('issirv to 

fix upon some one for th<‘ [•'I'st of coui- 
mandi'r-in-cliief of the troojis whicli 
were ordered to he raiveil. 'I'lie 
e\esof all the New Kugland delegation 
were turned iijion gem-ral Whud, llini 
at the hiNul ot’ tin; army in Ma'^'^.irlni- 
setts. At a ni<‘etmg of limm, wlit n 
that olTu'cr W'as jiroposcd t’or nonii- 
iiation, Mr. A. alone di^ riite<l, and 
urged the Ptd<'etion ot* (h'orge \V asimiir- 
toii, one of tlu* repre'-eiilativ » > troin \ ir- 
giiiia. He was resi'^tial, and hdi tfa* 
lueetiug with the declaration tiiat Wash- 
ington ou the next da}' shoiiM he uomi- 
iiaK'd. He was accordmgl} uominat<‘d, 
at tin* instigation of Mr. A., h} govi inor 
Johnstone of Maryland, and chosen wiili- 
out an opposing \oiee. — da}s al'ttT 

the appomtJinmf of gmieral W’asljiiigtoii, 
Mr. .letli'rson made his first .ipjieaiatice 
on the floor of congress, li.uing hern 
chosen by the people ol‘ V irginia to idl 
tile jilaee of Ralriek Henry, wJm laid Ititt*- 
ly hei'ii elected the gov(*rnor t)f tiiat pro\- 
nice. Between this distinguisfied man 
and Mr. A, a friendship sfu'tuhl} arose, 
which subsisted, wdlh a short mterruji- 
tion, during the remainder of their li\(*s. — 
When Mr. A. returned to Massaclm setts, 
after the dissolution of the congress of 
1775, the post of chief justice of the state 
was offered to him, which he declined, on 
account of his belief tliut he should he 
able to render more elTectual service to 
tlie cause of liis country in its ntUional 
councils. At the time that h<! resiuiu'd 
his .s(‘at in them in ]77(>, hostilities were, 
acti\ e between (ilreat Rritain and tlii‘ colo- 
nies. Rut llie ohjeirt of the latter w'a.s as 
yet merely to resist the authority assumed 
hy.tlie parent country to itiijiuse ta\<‘s 
upon them at pleasure. Few pers<»us 
entertained the idea of a disstiliitioii ol* 
coujK'xion; very few, even of the delegates 
in eoiigreSvS, s(‘emed to desin* it ; hut 
among those ft‘W Jolm Adams was the 
foremost. We have aln^ndy mentioned 
its unj)oj)uIarity. As soon as Mr. A. was 
suspcrtvil in Philadrljtliin oflK'ing’ an ad- 
vocate of that measure, lie was repre- 
sented eoii.stJintly in tJic most odious 
light, and ev<*n pointed at and avoided on 
up()oariiig in the stre(*t.s. Still, liowever, 
he persevered, made every day jirosely tes, 
and, May 6, I77(), moved in congress a 
resolution, wliieh was, in fact, a virtual 
ileclarution of iinlepeiidence, recoinmcml- 
ing to the colonies “to adojit such a 
goxeriimeiit us would, in tlie opinion of 
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tlie rrprosent.itivos of tlio pooplo, be'St 
rontluro to t}ir liappinoss and t^afrty of 
tiu'ir coristitiirnta and of Anirrira. ” This 
passed, afh‘r a hard stni^r^le, on the 15t!i 
of the same t.-onth, and was tlic jmdnde 
to tin' filonoi's and flaring resolution, 
moved hyltirliard Jf('niy Lee, of Virginia, 
on tin; 7tli of , I one following, and seeond- 
ed by Mr. A.,, tliat these united colonies 
are, and of right ouglit to be, iree and in- 
dependent stales ; tliat they are absolved 
from all allegi mee to the British crown ; 
and that all |)i)litieal connexion between 
them and tin* stat(' of (jr(*at Britain is, 
and ofnglit oiiglittobe, totally dissolved.” 
The dfihate ujion this motion was of the 
most anitnated cliaracter. It continued 
from the. 7th to tin*, 10th, when the fur- 
ther discussion of the measure was post- 
poned to the 1st of July. A committee 
of five was a'^o appointi'd to jirepnre a 
provisional draught of a declaratiou of 
independenee. The members f)f it w'en* 
ehosen by ballot, and wen^ Thomas Jef- 
fersoti, John Adams, Beniamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Living- 
ston. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. A. were 
deputed a suh-eommitteo to projiare the 
instrument, the former of whom, at the 
earnest solicitation of the lattcT, beeaine 
its author. — On the 1st of July, Mr. Lee’s 
resolution was again considered, and de- 
bated during that and the following day, 
when it was finally adopted. The draught 
of the declaration was then submitted for 
the purpose of undergoing an examination 
in detail. It was passed on the 4th of the 
same month, as prepared by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, with only a few alterations, which 
were made through a prudent deference 
to the views of some of the states. Mr. 
A. alwiys preferred the draught as it 
originally stood. The declaration was 
not adopted without serious opposition 
from many members of the confess, in- 
cluding John Dickinson, one of the ablest 
men in that assembly. But their argu- 
ments were completely overthrown by 
the force and eloipienee of Mr. A., whose 
speech on the subject of independence is 
said to have bt'cn unrivalled. Mr. Jeffer- 
son iiimseJf iias affirmed, ‘‘that the great 
pillar of support to the declaration of in- 
dependence, and its ablest advocate and 
champion on the floor of the house, was 
John Adams.” Speaking of his general 
chiu*acter as an orator, the same illustri- 
ous man observed, that ho was “ the Co- 
lossus of that congress : not graceful, not 
elegant, not always fluent in his public 
addiTssi'S, he yet came out with a power, 
both of iliought and expression, which 


moved his hearers from their seats.”— Mr, 
Silas Deane, who was a commissioner, 
with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Arthur Lee, 
at the court of Vi^rsailles, having been re- 
called, Mr. A. was chnson, Nov, 28, 1777, 
to fill his place. By this ap]>ointiii(‘nt, he 
was releaseil from the laborious and im- 
portant duties of chairman of the board 
of war, which post lie had filled since 
June 13, 177f>. It is stated that he was a 
member of ninety committees, twice as 
many ns any other representative, except 
Richard Henry Lee and Samuel Adams, 
of twenty-five of wliieh he was chairman, 
although It was the policy to put Virginia 
generally at the liead. Among these 
committees were several of the greatest 
consequence ; one of them was that which 
was sent to 8tatcn Island at the request 
of lord How e, w ho liad solicited an inter- 
vi(*w with souKj of the members of con- 
gress, which, Jiowevcr, produced no ef- 
fect, on account of the refusal of his lord- 
ship to •considiT them as commissioners 
from congress, and the declanition made 
by Mr. A., tliat “ he might view him in 
any Jiglit he pl(*ased, except in that of a 
British subji'ct,” — About two months af- 
ter his appointment, Mr. A, embarked 
in the Boston frigate, and arrived safely 
at his place of destination, though an 
English fleet had been despatched to in- 
tercept him. The treaties of commerce 
and alliance with France were signed 
before he reached that country, and, after 
remaining there until the following Au- 
gust, he returned to the United States, the 
nomination of Dr. Franklin as minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of Versailles 
Slaving superseded the powers of the com- 
missioners. Immediately on his arrival, 
he was elected a member of the conven- 
tion to jirepare a form of government for 
the state of IMassachusetts, and placed up- 
on the sub-committee chosen to draught 
the project of a constitution, to be laid 
before that body. The general frame of 
the constitution, particularly the manner 
of dividing and distributing power, and 
the clause respecting the duty incumbent 
upon government with regard to the pat- 
ronage of literature and the arts and sci- 
ences, were the work of his pen. Three 
months afler his return, congress again 
sent him abroad with two commissions, 
one as minister plenipotentiary to nego- 
tiate a peace, the other to form a com- 
mercial treaty with Great Britain. He em- 
barked in the French frigate Sensible, Nov. 
17, and was forced to land at Corunna, in 
Spain, from which place he travelled over 
the mountains to Paris, wliere he arrived 
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in Feb. 1780. — After remaining a sliort 
time in that city, having found the French 
court jealous of his commission to form a 
treaty of commerce with Great Britain, 
he repaired to Holland in Aug. 1780, the 
same year in which congress piissed a 
vote of appro])ation of his conduct, instead 
of recalling him, as the French minister, 
count de Vergeimes, had solicited them 
to do, on account of his refusal to com- 
municate to him his instructions about 
tlio treaty of commerce, and his opposi- 
tion to a claim sc't up by France, that, 
when congress called in the old conti- 
nental paper money at forty ior one, a 
discrimination ought to have been made, 
ill favor of the French holders of that pa- 
per. — The June previous to his journey 
to Amsterdam, Mr. A. was appointed in 
tlie room of Mr. Laurens to obtain loans 
in Holland, and, in December of the same 
year, was invested with full powers to 
negotiate a treaty of amity and commerce 
with that country. Mr. A. at first hud to 
contend with great difficulties in Holland. 
He was opposed by the whole influence 
of tlie Britisli government, as well as by 
the power of me jirince of Orange, and 
even, strange as it may appear, by the in- 
trigues of France herself, the professed 
friend and avowed ally of the United 
States. He found the people of Holland 
entirely unacquainted with the affiiirs of 
his country, and immediately hegmi to 
impart to them iidbnnatioii concerning 
that subject, using, for this purpose, jiriii- 
cipally, two newspajicrs, one called the 
Ltyden Gazette, anti the other Le Politique 
Hollandois, in which he wrote various 
political articles. He also published a 
series of twenty-six letters, in answer to a 
set of queries proposed to iiirn by Mr. 
Kalkoen, an eminent jurist of Amster- 
dam, containing an account of tlic rise 
and progress of the dispute with Great 
Britain, and of tiie resources, spirit and 
prospects of the United States. These 
epistles, together with some essays W’rit- 
ten by Mr. Kalkoen, drawing a compari- 
son between the struggles of the United 
States for their liberty, and tJiose formerly 
made by the seven United Provinces, 
which eventuated in their independence, 
had a great effect in eiihghteiiiiig the peo- 
ple of Holland, and inspired tJiem with 
sentiments liighly favorable to the Ameri- 
can cause. Shortly afterwards, Dec. 21, 
1780, a rupture took place between Eng- 
land and Holland, occasioned by the ac- 
cession of tlie latter to the armed neutral- 
ity, and the discovery of a negotiation 
between Mr. Lee, the American commis- 


sioner at Berlin, mul Mi Van Berckel, 
the pensionary of Amsti niam, for a ircaty 
of amity and coinmeirc*. -l iVen at this 
early period, be bad lJ)nii«*(l an opinion 
decidedly in favor of tin' cHtablishment 
of a navy, and exjirest^ial it in almost all 
his letters to his friends at home. — In Ju- 
ly, 1781, he was sunimoin <l to Paris for 
the purjiose of consulting upon the oft'er 
of mediafion made by the <*ourts of Aus- 
tria and Russia, and sugge-^ted an answer 
adopted by the French court, which }>ut 
an end to the negotiation on that sub- 
ject; the mediating powrrs refusing to 
acknowledge the infiepondimce of tlie 
United States without the consent of 
Great Britain. — Oct. 19, 17^1, Mr. A., in 
opposition to the advice of the duke ile 
la Vauguion, the Froncli inunstcr at tln^ 
Hague, and on his own n sponsibility, 
cominuiiicated to their liigli inightincsseH 
his letters of credence, presenting to their 
president also, at the same time, a inerno- 
rial, dated April 19, in wliich he jusiilied 
tlie declaration of independence, and 
endeavored to convince the people of 
Holland tliat it was for their interest to 
fonn a connexion with tlie United States, 
and to give them support in their difficul- 
ties. As he had not yet been acknowl- 
edgoii by tlie States General as the min- 
ister of a sovereign and independent na- 
tion, the president could not receive the 
niccnorlal in form, but he engaged to 
make a report of tlie substance of wJiat 
hod lieen communicated to him by Mr. 
A. In the August previous, Mr. A. liad 
received instructions to projiose a triple 
alliance between France, the United Prov- 
inces and the United States, to exist as 
long as hostilities were carried on by the 
latter against Great Britain, one of the 
indispensable conditions of which, on the 
part of Huilund, was the recognition of 
American independence. TJie alliance 
never W'as cflected, but the latter objcfU 
Mr. Adams accomplished, Jan. 9, 1782, 
not having received a reply to his memo- 
rial, he waited upon the president, and 
demanded a categorical answer. Tlie 
States General then took the subject ini- 
niediately into consideration, and Mr. A. 
was acknowledged, April 19, as ambassa- 
dor of the United States to tlieir high migh- 
tinesses, and three days afterwards was 
received as sticJi. — Having obtained as- 
surance that Great Britain woidd recog- 
nise the inde|>endeiice of the United 
States, lie repaired, in Oct. 1761^, to Paris, 
whither he had refused to go ^^fore such 
assurance was given, to commence the 
negotiation for jieace, and there met Dr. 
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rninlJin, Mr. J,iy ai)d Mr. T.aurens, who, 
;ls w«‘ 11 as Mr had been ap- 

poirit»vl his enJlcaf^ueH. Their instnic- 
Tioiis, a part of which was “ to undertake 
without the kno\vIed;^o^ and con- 
currciiee of the ininisti‘rs of Fmnce, and 
ultimately to ^^iveni thernsidvos by their 
advire and opinion,” placed them almost 
entirely under (lie control of the Frtmch 
eoiirt- Tliey were "really displeased at 
beiiifT thus sliackled, and, after a short 
time, fiiidin" tfn'inselves in a very embar- 
rassing sitiiutii-n, they boldly determined 
to disobey then' instriietioiis, and act for 
tluMnselves and fortlieir country, without 
consnltinj:' th<‘ ministers of a supposed 
trcHchcroas ally, 'flie definitive treaty 
of peae(‘ was ratified Jan. 14, 1784. — Af- 
ter servm" on two or three commissions 
to form treaties of amity and commerce 
with foreign [lowers, Mr. A., in 1785, was 
aj>])ointe(l the first minister to Lomlon, 
It is related that, upon his introduction 
to the king, the latter, knowing Ids dis- 
gust at the intrigues of the French court, 
and wishing to compliment him, express- 
ed his pleasure at receiving a minister 
who had no prejudices in lavor of France, 
the natund enemy of his crown. The 
n^ply of Mr. Adams evinced his patriot- 
ism and honesty of character, May it 
pletise your majesty,” said he, have 
no prejudices but for my own country.” 
In 1787, whilst in liOndon, he published 
his Defence of the American Constitu- 
tions against the attacks winch tlicy had 
sustained, and in October of that year, by 
Ids o>vn request, be was allowed to re- 
turn to the United States. Congress, at 
the same time that they gave him such 
permission, passed a resolution of thanks 
to be presented to Iiirn for his able and 
faithful disrliarge of the various impor- 
tant comndssions with which he had 
been iiitru.sted. — Immediately after his 
return, Mr. A. was tdected the first vice- 
president of the Uidted States under the 
new constitution, and re-i;Iected as such 
in 1793. He discharged the duties of 
his office until March 4, 1797, when he 
succeeded to the presidency, vacated by 
tlie resignation of general Washington. 
This great man’s confidence he possessed 
in an eminent degree, and was consulted 
hy' him as often as any inemher of the 
eahinct. As the two parties in the senate 
wen) nearly balanced, Mr. A., while act- 
ing, CT officioi as president of that body, 
liad often to decide questions, by his 
casting vote, of the highest importance, 
ami which had excited a great deal of 
party feeling. One instance of tJds oc- 


curred, when Mr. Clarke’s resolution pro- 
hibiting all intercourse with Great Britain 
on account of the capture of several 
American vessels by British ships, and 
other grievances, was brought before tlie 
senate, after liaving been adopted by the 
house of representatives, April 18, 1784. 
Upon this bill the senators were equally 
divided, and Mr. Adams decided against 
it, thinking that it would have no good 
effect upon the policy of England, would 
injure us as much as her, and perluipa 
occasion a war. — In 1797, he became, we 
have said, president of the U. S. It will 
not be necessary to enter into a detail of 
the events of his administration, as they 
belong rather to the department of the 
liistonan than of the biographer. It will 
he sufficient to mention a few important 
circumstances. When he commenced 
the discharge of the duties of his office, 
lie fi)und the government embroiled in a 
disfiuto with France, and, in one of his 
earliest communications to congress, com- 
plained, in dignified and eloquent lan- 
guage, of a grievous insult offered by the 
government of that country to the am- 
bassador of the United States. Wishing 
still to preserve peace, he despatched a 
commission consisting of three envoys, 
Messrs. Pinckney, Marshall and Geny, 
to France. TJie French government 
treated them in the most contumelious 
manner. Such, however, was the violence 
of party sjiirit, and so large a portion of 
the American people entertained an en- 
thusiastic admiration of France, that even 
the measures which Mr. A. then took 
for sustaining the national dignity had no 
inconsiderable eflect in diminishing his 
popularity. — ^Mr. A. was the founder of the 
Americpn navy. Before liis administra- 
tion, scarcely an American ship of war 
was to be seen upon tlic ocean ; but, during 
this period, by his strenuous exertions, 
mainly, a very respectable naval force 
was created. His administration, how- 
ever, was not of long continuance, having 
pleased neither of the two great parties 
which divided the country (the greatest 
praise, perhaps, tliat it could receive), his 
measures being too strong for the demo- 
crats and too weak for the federalists. 
Ill consequence of tliis, after his term of 
four years liad expired, March 4, 1801, it 
was found that his adversaiy, Mr. Jeffer- 
son, had succeeded by a majority of 1 vote, 
— After his retirement to his farm in Quin- 
cy, Mr. A. occupied himself with agricul- 
tural pursuits, obtaining amusement from 
the literature and politics of the day. He 
was nominated as governor of Massa- 
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rhugotts, hut (Icrliiied bcin^ a randidatr, 
wfshing only for repose. Diirbi^^ tiip dis- 
putes Avith Englmid, -wliich 
while Mi*. Jefterson was in ofFice, Mr. A. 
published a series of letters, in a Boston 
paper, supporting the policy of the admin- 
istmtion. Ilis published writings, besides 
those which wc hav(* already nanitioned, 
are “Discourses on Davila,” composed in 
17iX), while lu* was vice-president, and 
j>nnted in June and July of that year, in 
the Gazette of the United fates. In 
Mr. A .was cIh^scu a member of the elec- 
toral college, which voted for the elevation 
of Mr. Moiiro(3 to tin' presidency ; and, the 
following year, sustained the greatest af- 
fliction that he had ever bt'on ealled upon 
to endure, by the loss of his wife*. On 
this occasion, he received a beautiful let- 
ter of txaidolence from Mr. Jeflerson, be- 
tween whom and himsidf tlear tbrmer 
friondsliip, jnterru]>ltMl f:)r a time by the 
animosities <d' partv, had bei'ii ri'vived. — 
In 1820, he wtis elected a member of the 
convention, to revise the coietitmion of 
Ills state, and chosen its pn'shh'nt. This 
honor he was constrained to declmc, on 
account of his infirmities and great age, 
l>eing then 85 years old ; hut he uttemied 
the convention as a member, and I'ulfilled 
tile duty incumbent upon him as such. 
AileHbat, his life glided away in iininter- 
nipted tranauillity, until the 4th of July, 
1826, when he breathed his last with tho 
same hallowed sentiment on his lijis, 
which on that glorious day, flfly years 
before, he had uttered on the floor of 
congress — ^“Independence forever.” On 
the moiniiig of the jubilee, he was roused 
by the ringing of the bells and the firing 
of cannon, and, on l»eing asked hy the 
servant who attended him, whether he 
knew what day it was, he rimlied, “O 
yes ! it is the glorious 4th of July — God 
bless it — Go<l bless you all.” In the course 
of the day, he said, “ It is a great and glo- 
rious day,” and, just before he expired, 
exclaimed, “Jefferson survives.” But.Tef- 
ferson had already, at one o’clock, that 
same day, rendert^d ins spirit into the 
Iiands of its Creator. 

Adams, Samuel, was one of the most 
remarkable men connected with tho 
American revoluticm. He was descended 
from a family that had Ix'en among tho 
early planters of New England, was born 
in Boston, September 27th, 1722, was 
educated at Harvard college, and received 
its honors in 1740- When he took tlio 
degree of master, in 1743, he proposed 
the following question ; “Whether it b<3 
lawful to resist the supremo magistrate, 


if tlu‘ commonweallh cannot be ^ therwi^e 
preserved.^” 11c mainlalncd tlie allinn- 
ative,and this collcgiati' exerci--!* fiunish- 
ed a very Kigniticurtt index: to Ins subse- 
quent political career. — On leaving the 
university, ho engaged in tlie study of 
divinity, xvitli the intention of bf'coniing 
a clergyman, but did imt pursii<‘ Ins (h - 
sign. From his earlii'st youth, his atten- 
tion was drawn to political aflhi island fie 
occupied himself, both in ennversaiioii 
and writing, xvith the jioliticid comaans 
of the day. He was opposed to govornor 
Shirley, because he thought too imieli 
power was conferred upon him, and was 
the friend of his successor, i’owiud, as 
the latter assumed llic ]K)]iiilar >idc. 11(3 
became so entirely u public man, and dis- 
covered such a j(3alous, vvatcbt il and un- 
yielding regard for }>o]Milar rights, that be 
excited the general alUmtion ol‘tlit‘ jiatriot- 
ic party, and they took tb(‘ o[q>oitnnit} , in 
the year I7(.)<>, to place him in tb(3 legisla- 
ture. From that period till the close of tho 
revolutionary war, lie was om* of the 
most unwearied, efficient, and disintt'r- 
ested assertors of Am(*ri(*an frt3rdom and 
independence. He grew conspicuous very 
soon after his admission into tim house, ol' 
which h(‘ was chost n clerk, it being then 
the practice to take that officer from among 
the ineml>er8. He obtained th<3 same kiial 
of influence, and exercised the same in- 
defatigable activity in the affairs of the le- 
gislature, tlvat he did in those of his town. 
He was uj>on every committee, had a 
hand in writing or revising every report, 
a share in the management of every jio- 
litical meeting, private or public, ajid a 
voice in all the measurers tlial wt-ri' pro- 
|>o8ed, to counteract the tyruiinical jilans 
of the administration. The people soon 
found l)im to be one of the steailiest 
of their supjiorters, and the govtuiuricnt 
was convinced, that he was one of tlu* 
most invetemte of their ojifvoiient.s. When 
his character was known in England, and 
it was also understood that he was jiooi*, 
the partisans of the ininistr}', who li lt 
annoyed by the “disturbances in Ameri- 
ca,” resorted to the usual pra<*tice, when 
the clamorous grow too trouhlcs(nn(3, and 
proposed that ho should bo qui(3ted by a 
jKirticipatioii in some of the goofl things 
they were enjoying. Govmior Ilufclun- 
son, in answering the inquiry of a friend, 
why he was not silenced in this man- 
ner, W'roto, with an expression of impa- 
tient vexation — “ Such is the obstinacy 
and inflexible disposition of tlie man, that 
he never can l>e conciliated by any oflic(3 
or gift whatever.” — He continued in the 
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P‘gLslatiire till 1774, wbfai he was sent to 
t)ic tirst eoiign s.s of tlje o I (L cun federation. 
Jle had been ]>reviously ehoweii secretary 
of MassacliUM tts, which ollice was per- 
forzned by d' pnty during Ih.s al^sence. 
lie WfLS one ot the signers (»f the declara- 
tion of 177(>, \\hieh lie lahon'd most in- 
defadgably and unhesitatingly to bring 
fJirward. He was an active !neni!>er of 
tlie convention that formed the constitu- 
tion of Massac husetts ; and, after it went 
into eftect, he \\as plac-e.d in tlie senate 
of the suite, an<l t<)r seveml years presided 
over that hodv . In 1789, ho was elected 
lieuteiuiiit-go\ erijor, and held that oftiee 
till 1794, when, alb r the death of Han- 
cock, he was chose n governor, and was 
annually re-e lected till 1797. He then 
retired from public life, and died at his 
house in Winter sirect, Doston, October 
2, 1803, in the 82<1 year of Ins ago. — He 
was one of that class who saw v<‘ry early, 
tliat, “after all, we must fight and, hav- 
ing come to that conclusion, there was 
no citizen more j>repared lor the extrem- 
ity, or who would have been more reluc- 
tant to enter into any kind of compro- 
mise. After he had received warning at 
Lexington, in the night of the 18th of 
April, of tlie intended British expedition, 
as he proceeded to make his escape 
througli the fields with some friends, soon 
after the dawn of day, he exclaimed, “This 
is a fine day !” “ Very pleasant, indeed,” 
answered one of his companions, suppos- 
ing he alluded to the beauty of the sky and 
atmosphere. “I mean,” lie replied, “this 
day is a glorious day for America !” His 
situation at tliat moment was full of peril 
and uncertainty, but, throiighout the con- 
test, no damage to himself or to his coun- 
try ever discouraged or depressed him.— 
The very faults of his character tended, in 
some degree, to render hjs services more 
useful, by concentrating his exertions, imd 
preventing their being weakened by indul- 
gence or liberality towards different opin- 
ions. There was some tinge of bigotry 
and narrowness both in his religion and 
politics. He was a strict Calvinist ; and, 
probably, no individual of his day had 
so much of the feelings of the ancient Pu- 
ritans as ho possessed. In politics, he 
was so jealous of delegated power, that 
ho would not have given our constitutions 
inherent force enough for their own pres- 
ervation. He attacheil an exclusive val- 
ue to the habits and principles in which 
lie had been educated, and wislied to ad- 
just wide concerns too clo.sely after a par- 
ticular model. One of his colleagues, 
w4io knew |iim >vell, and estinnited him 


highly, described him, with good-natured 
exaggeration, in the following manner: 
“ Samuel Adams w ould have the state of 
Massachusetts govern the Union, the town 
of Boston govern Massachusi'tts, and that 
he should govcni the town of Boston, and 
then the whole would not he inti'iitionally 
ill-governed.” — It was a sad error of judg- 
ment that caused him to undervalue, for 
a period at least, the services of Wtishing- 
ton during the revolutionary war, and to 
think that his pnjiularity, when president, 
might be dangerous. Still, these un- 
founded prejudices were honestly enter- 
tained, and sprang naturally from his dis- 
position and doctrines. During the war, 
he was imjiatient for some more decisive 
action than it was in the power of the com- 
mander-in-chief, for a long lime, to bring 
about; and wlien the new constitution 
went into operation, its leaning towards 
aristocracy, wliich was tlic absurd impu- 
tation of its enemies, and which his anti- 
fi^dcral liiiis led him more readily to lie- 
lieve, derived all its plausibility from the 
just, generous and universal confidence 
that w as reposed in the chief magistrate. 
These things influenced his conduct in 
old age, when ho was governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and while the extreme heat of 
political feelings would have made it im- 
possible for a much less positive charac- 
ter to administer any public concerns, 
without one of the parties of that day be- 
ing dissatisfied. — But all these circumstan- 
ces are to l)e disregarded, in making on 
estimate of his services. He, in fact, was 
boni for the revolutionary epoch ; he was 
trained and nurtured in it, and all his 
principles and views were deeply imbued 
with the dislikes and partialities which 
were created during that long struggle. 
He belonged to the revolution j all tlie 
power and peculiarity of his character 
wore developed in that career; and his 
share in j)ublic life, under a subsequent 
state of things, must lie considered as sub- 
ordinate and unimjiortant, — His private 
habits w^ere simple, frugal and unostenta- 
tious. Nt)twithstaiiding the austerity of 
liis character, his aspect was tnild, digni- 
fied and gentlemanly. He was entirely 
superior to pecuniary considerations, and, 
alter J lading bc(?n so many years in the 
public service, must have bt*eu buried at 
the public cxiiense, if the atflicting deatit 
of an only son had not remedied this hon- 
oruhle jioverty. 

A cam’s Apple is a kind of orange, the 
citnm anraniium of Linnoiu.s. — The same 
name is also given to the protuberance in 
t|ie lore part of the throat, occasioned by 
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the projection of the tliyroid rartilairo of 
the larynx. Tins name ori^dnatetl from 
the tradition, that a piece ofUie torbuldeii 
fruit, which Attain ate, stuck in Jiis tJin>at, 
and occasioned the swelling. 

Adam’s Peak; the Jii^fht'st nionntain in 
the island of Ceylon, culled by the inhab- 
itants Ham'Ol-eL It lies niuler 4‘./ N. 
lat., 80° 43^ E. Ion., and can be st*en, in 
clear weather, from the sen at a dist.'iiice 
of 150 miles. It has neither been meas- 
ured, nor geologically examined. Tlio 
chief river of the island, Maliavillagonga, 
the mouth of which tbmis, at Trincomu- 
lee, the best harbor in all India, Ju-is its 
source in tJiis mountain. It is considered 
sacred by the followers of Buddha, many 
of whom make pilgrimages to it. The 
betel-leaf is exchanged by tlnun as a sign 
of peace, for the purpose of strengthening 
tlie bands of kindred, confirming friend- 
ships and reconciling enmities. A priest 
then blesses them on the summit, and 
enjoins them to live virtuously at home. 
Accorduig to Davy, the road wliich leads 
to the summit is, with all its windings, 8 
miles long, and in some places veiy steep. 
Upon the top, the priests show a footstep 
which Buddha is said to have made. 
The place is surrounded by venerable old 
trees, particularly rhododendra. 

Adamson, Patrick, a native of Perth, 
and a distinguished Latin poet, was bom 
in 1536. After having studied at St. An- 
drews, he visited Paris, Padua and other 
places distinguished for their universities, 
and at Geneva imbibed the Calvinistic 
doctrines from the celebrated Bern On 
his return, he escaj)ed from the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew by flight, and lay 
concealed a long time at Bourges, where 
he composed his paraphrase of Job, and 
some other works. On his return to Scot- 
land, he was appointed minister of Pais- 
ley, and afterwards, by the favor ami in- 
terest of the regent Morton, was raised to 
the archbishopric of St. Andrews. In 
this elevated situation, he was surrounded 
with dangers and difficulties, and tlie viru- 
lence of the Presl)yterians was successful- 
ly directed against him, as tlie firmest pil- 
lar of episcopacy. James VI, however, 
atrunised him, and stmt him as liis am- 
assador to England, where his eloquence 
and address gained him admirers, and 
raise d such a tide of popularity in fiivor 
of the yoin^ king, his master, that the 
jealousy of Elizabeth forbade him again 
to ascend the pulpit while at her court. 
His principal olijects in England were to 
gain fiiends for liis master among the no- 
bles, and to support the cause of episco- 
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PreshyU'nans a»ianl^^ Imn, tli.ii, at a (Ho- 
vincial synod, lu' was acniM-d and e\com- 
muiiieaU'd ; and nejlliei ajip* als to the 
king and to tlie stati s, nor prtiteslanons 
of innoci nee, would liaseMiv* d him Irotn 
this disgraceful senti'iice, jf iie bad not 
vieldt'd to the storm, and jniplnred pardori 
III the most abjei’t terms. j|i'< life con- 
tinued a scene of persecution ; ( ven ibc 
monarcli grew deaf liis petitions, and 
alionutetl the revenues of his see in liiv or 
of the duke of Lenox, so that A., in addi- 
tion to the indignities otlered to liisotlice, 
had to endure the pangs of indigence, in 
the midst of a forlorn and sfarv mg tluniiy. 
lie died 1501. A 4to. volume of hia 
works has been published, contaimug 
tnmslations of some of the books of tin; 
Bible in J.atin verse, frequently composed 
to alleviate his griefs and ilisarm the tiu - 
rors of jHTseciition. He also wrote a his- 
tory of his own times. 

Adanson, Michel, a botanist, horn at 
Aix, 1727, made natural history bis favor- 
ite study, and chose Reaumur and Ber- 
nard de Jussieu for his guides, Ilis em- 
ulation was roused by the brilliant success 
of the system of Llnneeus. He abandoned 
the study of diviipty, end, in tlie prosecu- 
tion of his favorite pursuits, made several 
journeys to regions never yet visited by 
man. In 1748, at the age of 21, he went 
to the river Senegal, in tne belief that tlu; 
unhealthiness of the climate would, fin- a ♦ 
long time, prevent naturalists from visiting 
this country. He collected, with all tlu* 
zeal of an enthusiast, invaluable treasures 
in tiie three kingdoms of nature ; and, jXT- 
ceiving the defects in the established clas- 
sification of plants, endeavored to substi- 
tute another more comprehensive. He 
also prepared exact mans of the countries 
through which he travelled, ami compile d 
dictionaries of the languages of tlie differ- 
ent tribes, with whose manners and cus- 
toms he had become acquaiiit(;d. After 
a residence of 5 years in an unliealtiiy 
climate, he returned to his country, in the 
jiossession of very valuable collections, 
and published, in 1757, Histoire JVaturcUe 
dll SM^al. Some masterly essays of liis 
were printed in the memoii-s of the French 
academy, and procured liim the honor of 
iMiing chosen a member of the institute. 
These essays were only pr(3liidcs to his 
learned and comprehensive botanical 
work, Families des Plantes^ 2 vols., 1763. 
The work, however, did not effect the 
object for which it was written, — the es- 
tablishment of a new system of botany, in 
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op|)o>iri(»n to iliat of Linnjt^us. lie was 
a m,>\v edition, with numerous 
altenition.s and important additions, when 
ho tionn'd tin' plan of publishing a roni- 
])hno eneyrlop.’odia. In hopes of receiv- 
nur supjiort I'nmi Louis XV, h<* lie^nn to 
rnllecr niaterjii^s, which, in a short time, 
incnN'iscd to an immense mass; and in 
1775, li(‘ laid Ix forc the academy a pros- 
pectus of a A\ork, on so larf'c a scale as 
to cxciU' ;,mncta! astonislnnent. It was 
carefully exanmied, Imt the result did not 
answer the expectations of the author. 
A.’s plan was i^mod, but be was wrong in 
insisting upoti the immediate publication 
of the whole. This obstinacy is the rea- 
son that the work has never been printed. 
He eontimied, however, to inereast^ his 
matei ials with unwearied diligence. Some 
valuable essays, printed in the metnoii-s 
of tJie aeadf'my, are all of lii.s writings 
that subsequently came liefore the pub- 
lic. The idea of executing his great work 
continually occupied his mind, and he 
etnployed all his means for this purpose. 
But the revolution reduced him to ex- 
treme poverty, and when the national in- 
stitute chose him one of its members, he 
flecliiied the invitation because he had no 
shoes. A pension was then conferred 
upon him, which he enjoyed his death, 
in 1806, continually employed in prepar- 
ing his ^at work. Tne number of his 
printed books is small, in comparison with 
the mass of manuscripts which ho has 
left. A good selection of these would be 
very acceptable to the literary public. 

Addington, Henry, lord viscount Sid- 
moiith, son of a physician, who united 
with the study of his profession a love for 
l)olitics. Henry A., bom in 1756, was 
educated with Pitt, the son of lord Chat- 
liam. The splendid career of his friend 
o])ened to liim also the path to distinction. 
As a member of parliament, he supported 
Pitt against Fox with all his power. In 
1780, A. was chosen speaker of the house 
of commons, and continued in this hon- 
orable oflice, even after the convocation 
of a new parliament. Ever faithful to the 
j>arty of Pitt, he only once disagreed in 
opinion with his friend on the motion of 
Willwribrce, in 1792, to abolish the Afri- 
can slave trade, and voted for its gradual 
abolition. Through his influence, the 
time of prohibition was deferred till 1800. 
But Ibis temporary difference of opinion 
neither destroyed their intimacy, nor pre- 
vented their agreement in the same gen- 
eral sy'stem of {)olitic8. Feb. 5, 1801, Pitt 
resigned the oflice of chancellor of the 
exchequer in favor of A, While ip this 


office, A. made si vcral reports on the state 
of the finances in England, on the neces- 
sity of new loans, ikv. He was an advo- 
cate of j)eace, after tlic treaty of Amiens^ 
which was considered to have l>eeu 
brought about by liim. But as soon 
as tlie treaty was violated, he propos- 
ed measures of hostility, and showed 
himself one of tlie warmest ad\neates of 
war. His enemies atterrqtted to injtiTo 
him, during the period of the king’s ill- 
ness, in the begimiing of 1804 ; but the 
sudden recovery of the king frustrated 
their designs. New attacks, however, 
compelled him to leave his station, to 
which Pitt was again raised, May 10. 
The king then conferred upon him the 
title of lord viscount Sidinoutli, and hon- 
ored him with his confidence. In Jan- 
uary, 1806, lie became again connected 
with tlie government, as keeper of the 
great seal, hut soon resigned this oflice, 
111 1812, when lord Liveiqiool was ap- 
pointi d first lord of the treasury, in the 
place of Mr. Perceval, who had been mur- 
dered, lord Sidinouth again took his seat 
in the cabinet, as secretaiy of state for 
the home department, but retired from 
office in 1822. Mr. Peel was his suc<3e8- 
sor. 

Addison, Joseph, a poet and miscella- 
neous writer, was bom at Milston, Wilt- 
sliire, where his father was rector, in 
1672, and died 1719. Ho received the 
first part of his education in his native 
pl^ce : at the age of 11, his father having 
neen appointed dean of Litchfield, he be- 
came a pupil of Mr. Sbaw, But we have 
no account of his early character, except 
that he distinguished liimself in a barring 
out. At the age of 15, he was entered at 
Queen’s college, Oxford, where his Latin 
poem on tlie inauguration of William and 
Maiy obtained liis election into Mag- 
dalen college, on the founder's bene- 
faction. His other Latin poems may be 
found with tliis in the Angdicarux^ 

collected by himself. In 1696, having 
taken the degree of master of arts, he 
jiuhlished his first attempt in English, 
some verses inscribed to Dryden, with a 
translation of part of tlie fourth Georgic 
of Virgil, and other pieces in prose anti 
verse. In 1695, he wrote a poem *‘To 
King William,” and obtained the patron- 
age of lord Somers, keeper of tlie great 
seal, by addressing it to him. Having 
declined entrance into lioly orders, he 
obtainetl a pension of £300 by the influ- 
ence of Somers, and Montague, chuncellor 
of the exchequer, to enable him to travel ; 
and in 1701, he w^te the Poetical Epistle 
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fh)ni Italy, to Montague, now lord Ilali- 
fiLV, of which Dr. Johnson says, « It is the 
most elegaiit, if not the most sublime, of 
his poetical comi>ositions.” During his 
travels, he began his tragedy of Cato, and 
composed the Dialogues on Medals, and, 
after his return, which was hastened hy 
die loss of his pension, he ])ublished bis 
Travels. In Johnson’s opinion, this work 
might have been written at home. In 
1704, at the request of lord Godolphin,A. 
celebrated the victory of Ilochstailt, or 
Blenheim, in a poem called tlie Cam- 
paign, Before it tvas finished, it pro- 
cured for him the office of commissioner 
of appeals, in uliich he was the successor 
of Locke. About this time, he wrote al- 
so the o|>era of Kosaiiiond, which was 
hissed from the stage, but was published 
with success. The next year he accom- 
panied lord Halifax to Ilimover, and was 
soon after chosen under-secretary of state. 
In 1709, he went to Ireland as secretary 
to the earl of Wharton, and was at tlie 
same time appointed keeper of die rec- 
onls in Bermingham’s tower, with an 
allowance of £300 jier annum. While A. 
was in Ireland, Steele, the fi-iend of his 
youth, hiegan the publication of the 
Tattler, a series of essays on literature 
and manners : to this paper A. became a 
contributor. The first number of the 
Tatder appeared in 1709, and was suc- 
ceeded, in March, 1711, by the Spectator, 
which was continued daily till December, 
1712. Some time afterward, the Guar- 
dian was undertaken by Steele, and to 
this A. contributed. IBs papers ,in the 
Spectator are maiked by one of the let- 
ters in the name C/tb, and in the Guardi- 
an, by a hemd. After the publication of 
the Guardian, the Spectator was revived, 
and the eighth volume completed. In 
this his pa^rs are not distin^ished by 
any mark. The popularity of mese works 
was very great, 20,000 copies of the Spec- 
tator being distributed at one time, and 
they yet stand among the classics of Eng- 
lish literature. This preeminence is ow- 
ing to tlie genius or A. This kind of 
writing was new, and more adapted to 
produce an effect on the great mass of 
society than any literary productions 
wliich had preceded it. It is the prolific 
mother of modern periodical literature. 

It describes and criticises the manners of 
the times, delineates character, exposes 
the follies and reproves the vices which 
fashion countenances. It has contributed 
much to reform the taste of the English 
nation. A.’s papcirs, in these works, may 
be divided into the cqinic, the serious and 


the critical. His humor is jt* culiiir, his 
satire easy and drlicati*, and J»is wit is 
always on the side of tnah aiul virtin*. 
His serious pa])ers are distiuiriilsbed by 
beauty, propriety and idegarn e of style, 
not less than by their pure tone of moral- 
ity and religion. They are a code of 
practical ethics. Ilis critical assays con- 
tain many just remarks, coineytal in an 
easy andpopular manner, and disjilay the 
results of much study and delicaU; taste. 
In 1713, A.’s tragedy of Cato won nqirc- 
sented with very great succobs. It liad 
a run of 35 nights, and was always n^ta^iv- 
cd witli applause. This was imdoul rodl^ 
owing to party feelings ; the whigs bail- 
ing whatever was favorable to JilK-riv in 
the production ofa whig, and the tines 
re^fenoing the approbation, to show ubat 
they did not foel the censure it was siq»- 
|)osed to convey. But, although not c.d- 
culated to engage an Eiiglisii aiidiem^e, 
the poetry is fine, and the j)rincii>al char- 
acters wtdl supported. A. was nlu.Tw ards 
engaged in several periodical", principally 
political, went again, as secretary of th<? 
viceroy, to Ireland, and was appointed 
one of the lords of trade. In J71G, lie 
married the countess of Warwick, wlio 
was won witli difficulty, and whose 
haughty tj;^iitment of him often drove 
him to a tavern. The year after his mar- 
riage, he was appointed secretary of state ; 
but his inability to speak in public, and 
his solicitude about the elegance of his 
expressions, rendered him unfit for the 
duties of the office, and he soon retired, 
with a pension of £1500. His ]>rincipal 
work, after this, was the Evidences of 
Christianity, a woric useful at the time, 
as recommending the subject by elegance 
and perspicuity to popular notice, but 
since superseded by more complete trea- 
tises. His death was that of a Christian 
philosopher. Before he expired, he sent 
for his pupil, lord Warwick, a young man 
of loose life, and addressed him in these 
words: have sent for you tliat y^m 

may see how a Christian can die.*’ This 
scene is alluded to in the lines of Tickcll 
on his death j 

He taught us how to live, and— oh ! too high 
The pnee of knowledge— taught us how to (he.’' 

He was buried in Westminster abbey. 
A. was a sincere believer in the Cliris- 
tian reveJatJoji; in politics eamesty but not 
violent, he was respected, if not lieloved, 
by individuals of both parties. Serious 
and reserved in his manners, modest and 
even timid in society, he spoke little be- 
fore strangers. ** I have never,” said lord 
Chesterfield, “ seen a more modest, or a 
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irmre awkward itiaii 5 ” but liu -was rasy, 
arul taiiuljar, in tho company of his 
ihoiuE. Ilo sfiidipd all tho morning, 
dined at a tavern, and spent the evening 
at ihirtoiTs, a enffee-iiouse frequented by 
the wits of tlie time. As a poet, he is 
distinguished bir taste and elegance, but 
is desiinue of high poetic genius. IJis 
prosi; IS renmrkable for its purity, perspi- 
cuity and simjihcity, and for the higher 
graces of harmony and richness of ineta- 
j)hor. it is tlie sentence of the great 
jntlge ot* English literature, that “he w'lio 
would wTjte English with correctneSvS and 
e!eganc(i must give his days and nights 
tt) t!u! study of Addison.” His chief 
w orks an; the 1 1 agedy of Cato, his papers 
ill tlie "fattier, the Spectator and the 
(hianlian, and the Evidences of the Chris- 
tian liehgion. 

Aduress. In modem times, importance 
ha<i; been given to the manifestation of 
fiublir opinion to the sovereign, in the 
form of addresses; and governments, in 
di dicult emergencies, have in turn ad- 
dri'ssed the jx ople. A communication 
from tlie rulers to the citizens is calleil a 
prorlamation. In France only, at the time 
wiuui lh(‘ sovereignty of the people was 
.icktiowd(‘dged, the higher autliorities sent 
addri’SM's to the people. An address is 
<'s>('iitially difterent from a petition, since 
It contains only an expression of thanks, 
satisfaetioii or dissatisfaction, communi- 
cates information, justifies measures, &c. 
This }>ractice owes its origin to the British 
j^arhament, which is accustomed to an- 
swer tlie king’s speeches, delivered at the 
eomniencement and close of each session, 
by a jiublic acknowled^ent of the obli- 
gations of the nation. The same custom 
is adopted by the congress of the United 
Slates. ( See J^erson^s Manual af Parlia- 
meriiary Practice.) The constitutions of 
the several German states grant this nght 
in a very limited sense. In Wurtemberg, 
it has beem declared unconstitutional, in 
reference to the army, and in Bavaria, 
the estates have only the right of trans- 
mitting petitions to tlie king, and of com- 
jilaiiiing against the ministers of state, 
"fhe right of the citizens, in associations 
or othei-wise, to present addresses, is con- 
tu'CtiMl with the right of complaining, con- 
voking iL'^semblies and signing in a body. 
It is obvious, that addresses of thanks and 
satisfaction, like those with which Napo- 
li on was so much pleased, are of iwpor- 
fanee only in case the exjircssion of pub- 
lic ojiinion is free. 

Adeem. (See Adhclm ). 

Adelevo, Jolin Christopher. This 


scholar, distinguiriicd fur ins cxi'rtions to 
improve the literaturi' and language of 
his countiy, was burn August 8 , 17t^, at 
Spantekow', in romerania, where his fa- 
ther was a clergyman. IIv recei\ed Jjis 
first instruction partly at Anklam, partly 
at Klosterbergen, near Magdeburg, and 
finished his eilueation at Halle. In I7r»f>, he 
was appointed |irofes.sor in the Frute^tant 
academy at Erfurt ; but, tw'o years alien 
ecclesiastical disputes (unised Inni to re 
move to Ijeipsie, wdicae he a]q)lied him 
self, with indefatigable activity, to tlie ex 
tensivii works hy Avhich he has been so 
useful to the Gorman language and liter- 
ature, particularly his Grammatisrh-krit. 
if^orterbuch dtr hochdeutschtii Miuidart, 
Leipsic, 1774 — 86, 4 vols. and 1st half of 
the 5th. In 1787, be received, from the 
then fdector of Saxony, the place of 
fii-st librarian of the public library in 
l>ri*s<len. This oftiee he held till bis 
death, Si'pt. 10, 1806. A. has alone per- 
formed for the German language what 
whole acaebunies have done for others. 
His grammati(*al, critical dictionar}^ sur- 
passes the English lexicon of Jolinson in 
the accuracy and order of the definitions, 
and more especially in the department of 
etymology, hut is iiderior to it in the 
selection of classic authorities, because 
A.’s predilection for the Upper Saxon, or 
Misman authors, induced Jiini to neglect 
those writers whose country or style ho 
disliked, and his taste was so limited, that 
he would not allow of any deviation from 
the established forms and settled laws 
of style. His methodical mind w as struck 
with terror at the irregularities and the 
flood of new wonls with which he thought 
the German language menaced, and could 
not appreciate its admirable flexibility and 
copiousness, in which it is equalled by 
the Grecian alone. Voss and Carnpe 
have animadverted upon this defect with 
great truth, but perhaps with too little for- 
bearance, The second edition of the dic- 
tionary of A., 1798 — 1801, contains a 
number of additions which are valuable 
in themselves, but in no proportion to the 
progress which the language has made in 
the mean time, and show too plainly that 
the most unwearied industry cannot com- 
pensate for a defective plan. (See Ger- 
man Lan^fage,) Of A.’s other works, 
wo would mention his German grammar, 
bis Magazin fur die Deutsche Spracht, 
his work on German style, ids ^elteste 
Geschichte dtr Deutschen, his Directori^ 
um, important for its exposition of the 
sources of the history of the south of Sax- 
ony, Meissen, 1802, 4to., and his MUhri- 
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dates^ in wliicli last work h(‘ desipiiMi to 
store up the fruits of all his inve.stiiiatioiis, 
but finished only the first volume; for 
the three others, we arc imlebted to the 
loxieogrnpher Vatcr, of Halle, who em- 
pk>yetl for this purpos(', partly the papers 
of the deceased, partly the materials eol- 
leoted by A. and W. von Huinholdi, and 
partly the results of his own inqinries. 
A. was a man of blameless morals and 
amiable terupcT. He was never married. 
He daily devoted 14 hours to labor. 

Adeluxg, FrtHleric von, since in'?.*), 
president of the Asiatic academy at St. 
Petershur^r, a nephew of the lexicocfra- 
pher, was bom at Stettin, 1768, and has 
distinituf*^!^'!! himself ns a historian and 
linguist. Having previously made him- 
self intimate at Rome, with the treasures 
of the Vatican library, and piihlislied 
some interesting disquisitions on the old 
Gennan poems to be found there (Kon- 
igsherg, 1711(3 and 1700), he went to Pe- 
tersburg, where he took part in the direc- 
tion of the Gennan tlioatre. In 1803, he 
was a])pointed tutor of the grand princes 
Nicholas and Michael, and n'ceived an 
order of nobility. He then applied him- 
self with great assiduity to the stud}^ of 
languag<'s, in which he was much assi.st- 
ed by the collection of BaekuK'ister, the 
librarian. Ho lias written on the JRap~ 
ports entre la Lan^c Sanscrite, et la Lan- 
g^ue Rtisse, At the request of his pat- 
ron, count Romanzoff, chancellor of the 
empire, he published a description of the 
remarkable doors of brass belonging to 
the church of St. Sophia, in Novgorod, 
which wre said to have been cast in 
Magdeburg in the 11th century, and the 
most exact engravings of wdiich were 
prepared by the order of the count. 
Tins work, which appeared at Berlin, 
1823, with cxipper and hthograpliic plates, 
contains interesting contributions to the 
history of Russian art, and an essay on 
the Swedish, or silver door, so called, 
then in Nov gorod, which was brought to 
Russia, as a trophy, frem Sigtuna, the 
ancient royal n^sidence of Sweden. A. 
is now preparing a Bibliotheca GloU 
tica, an introduction to which has al- 
ready been published, entitled Uehersicht 
oiler bekannten Spraehm. Petersburg, 
1820, 

Adept. (See *^lchemy.) 

Adersbacu Mountaiivs. These ex- 
tend, with some interruptions, from Ad- 
ersbach, a village of Bohemia, to the 
county of Glatz. Numerous clefts of va- 
rious size are found among the rocks, 
which rise in strange forms more than 


100 feet high, and eon.sist of a remarkal'lc 
kind of ferruginous saiid-stnne. Ham 
and snow, fifling the cavities nf tlie sur- 
face during the winter, form 
of water, which gradually filters t)iroMi;h 
the rocks, and produces the.se elells. The 
sand-stone itself has, in the cours(‘ of 
time, become very brittle, eNi»ecially on 
the surface. The place is a great resort 
for travellers. 

Ades. (See Pluto,) 

Adhelm, or Adeem, was bcjrn in Wilt- 
shire, in the seventh eentun . He woi^ 
made bishop of Shi rehum, and extraor- 
dinary tales are related of his Tniraeulons 
powers, and his volnntary eb.istity. He 
was, for the times, an einirunit seliolar, 
being acquainted with Grecian and Ro- 
man literature, a good writer, a poet of 
some merit, and an exetdlent mu‘^ieian. 
His works, which were numerous, are 
mostly lost. 

Adhesion, according to the lat(*.st 
pbrasoology of phy.sirs, means genenilly 
the tendency of heterogeneous hoda's to 
stick together; but cohesion implies the 
attraction of homogeneous particles of 
bodies. Adhesion may take ]>!aee be- 
tween two solids, as two }ienii‘-]»beros of 
glass, or lietween asolid and afluid, or be- 
tween two fluids, as oil and water. Thus 
it is said that a fluid adheres to a solid, 
as water to the finger dipped into it. But 
there is a great difference, in tliis respect, 
indifferent bodies; thus small particles 
of quicksilver do not adherei to glass, but 
they adhere to gold, silver and lead. Wa- 
ter adheres to the greatest part of bodies, 
unless it is separated from tlieir surface 
by oily substances, dust, flour, &:c. 
Fluids do not form a 8iu*lhre pt rfi'Ctly 
horizontal in vessels to which tlicy ad- 
here so as to wet them, but rise, on the 
coiitr^, around the brim of the vessels. 
This is proved by water, beer, &c. pour- 
ed into glasses, pails, pots, &c. Fluids, 
on the other hand, in vessels to whicli 
they do not adhere, sink around the brim, 
and rise in the centre. Thus quicksilver 
in a glass forms a convex surface. This 
phenomenon of the rising and sinking of 
fluids becomes still more remarkable iu 
vessels of a small diameter ; wherefore 
capillary tubes, so called, are used for 
performing experiments, and the singular 
effects prc^uced are ascribed to capillary 
attraction. (See Capillary Pubes,) Water 
poured from a vessel to which it adheres 
so as to wet it, runs easily down the ex- 
terior surface, unless a peculiar direction 
is given to the vessel. This is never the 
case with quicksilver poured from a glass ; 



ADHESION- 

Init it \s so if poured from a vessel of 
lead, 

Aoiaphora { Greek) j thirtgs indifferent 
in tln nis(dves, and of small importance ; 
1. olijprts and actions which deserve nei- 
ther praise nor blame ; 2. in matters of 
chiirc/i disciplii.e,custom8 and rites which 
may 1 m^ retained or rejected without injur- 
ing htdicfor troubling conscience, because 
the holy Scriptures have neither forbidden 
nor ordained tlioni. This name was ori- 
ginally applied to those instruments and 
ceremonies of the Catholic church, whicli 
the Protestants admitted into tlieir firms 
ol’ worshi[), as altars, candlesticks, images, 
mass- vestments, Latin hymns, vesjiers and 
orisons, privatu mass, &c. On account 
of this admission, Flacius, a theologian 
t)f Jena, in connexion with tiie clergy of 
Low( r >Sa\oii}, commenced a controver- 
sy, known h^ the name of tlie adiapho- 
ristic controversy^ with Melancthon and the 
<livin<‘s of Wittenberg, who received the 
name of Miaphorisls, Tlie same Irilles 
becnnai subseipiently marks, by which 
tlie strict Lutherans wore externally dis- 
tingnislj<‘d from the Calvinists, who had 
retaiiK'd nothing of this kind. The more 
enliglitiined tlicologians of the 18th cen- 
tury caused the greater part of thesii ex- 
ternal distinctions to be laid aside; but 
new importance has been attached to 
them in our days; and the question has 
agiiiii bcieu discussed, “ what ceremonies 
belong to the A.” 

Alupocire, from adeps, fat, and cero, 
wax ; a substance of a light-brown color, 
formed by the soft parts of animal bodies, 
when kept for some time in water, or 
when preserved from atmospheric air. 
When tliis substance ia subjected to a 
chemical analysis, a true ammoniacai 
soaj) is first yielded, composed of ammo- 
nia, a concrete oil, and water. The oil 
may be obtained pure, and tiiis is called 
more strictly A. It was discovered on 
removing the animal matter from tlie 
burial ground of tlie church des Innocene^ 
at Paris, in 1787, amongst the masses of 
tiio bodies of the poor there interred to- 
gether. In tliis place, about 1500 bodies 
were thrown together into tlie same pit, 
and, being decomposed, were converted 
into this substance. (See JSTicholson^a 
Jounicdy vol. 4, p. 135 ; PhU» UTruns, 1794, 
vols. 84, 85; Journal dt Physique, tom. 
38, &:c.) 

Adjutant ; in the military art, ^ offi- 
cer whose duty is to assist the major. 

Adjutant-general ; an officer of dis- 
tmetion who assists tlie general. — Among 
die Jesuits, this name was given to a se- 
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lect number of fathers, who resided with 
the general of the order, and had each a 
province or country assigned to him, and 
their office was to inform the fadier-gen- 
eral of public occurrences in such coun- 
tries. 

Admetus. (Sec Alceste.) 

AdmIxNistrator (Latin ) ; the person 
to whom the goods of a man dying intes- 
tate are committed by the projier author- 
ity, for which he is accountable when 
thereunto required. For matters relating 
to this title, see Executor. 

Admiral ; the commaiider-in-ohiefof a 
squadron or fleet of ships of war, or of 
the entire naval force of a country. Prob- 
ably this word is of Aniliic origin, and 
signifies originally the emir, or prince, of 
the waters. In the time of the crusades, 
the. office and name were introduced into 
Europe. The first authentic instance 
that occurs of admirals in Europe is 
about 1284, when Philip, king of France, 
created Eiiguerrand de Coucy admiral of 
his fleet. In the reign of Edward 1, 
king of England, we find a title of honor, 
Mmiral de la mer dti roy d'Anj^leierre,''* 
conferred for the first time on W. de Ley- 
boume ; and about this time the jurisdic- 
tion of the English seas was committed to 
three or four admirals, who held the of- 
fice durante hene placito. From the time 
of Eilward II, a regular succession of ad- 
mi nils is to be traced ; and in the 34th year 
of Edward III, John de Beauchamp, lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports, was created 
high admiral of England. The office un- 
derwent several changes, and persons of 
high rank, some of whom were entirely 
unacquainted with naval affairs, continu- 
ed to fill tliis office until 1632, when it 
was first put into commission, as it re« 
mained during tlie protectorate of Crom- 
well. James, duke of York, afterwards 
James II, exercised tlve functions of lord 
high admiral for several years of Charles 
IPs reign. Many of his regulations are 
observed to the present time, and evince 
his zeal for this most important service 
in England. During the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary, tlie powers of the lord 
high admiral were comnaitted to lords 
commissioners of the admiralty* Prince 
George of Denmark enjoyed this dignity 
during a short period of the reign of 
Anne; since which time it has always 
been vested in seven lords commission- 
ers, acting under the statute of William 
and Mary, till the year 1827, when the 
first step of Mr. Canning, as premier, was 
to prevail on the duke of Clarence to ac- 
cept the office of lord liigh admiral ; but 
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the diike» Boon after tlie fonnation of the 
duke of Wellington’s odiniiiistration, gave 
up the oflice. The incojne of the ftrst 
lord-comniissioner is ut present equal to 
£5000 per annum. The surplus revenue 
forms what are called tlie droits of admi- 
ralty, and is njmlied at tlic pleasure of 
government. To the lord high admiral, 
or lords coiumissioners of tlie admiralty 
of England, )»elongs the power of decis- 
ion in all juaritinui cases, both civil and 
criminal ; a jurisdiction upon or b<‘yorid 
the sea in all parts of the w^orld ; upon 
the sea coasts in all })ort8, liaveiis or har- 
bors, arid upon all rivei*s below the bridge 
jjjearest to the sea ; — ^according to the 
. terms of the patent, “ To preserve all pub- 
lic streams, ports, rivers, fresh waters and 
creeks whatsoever, witliiii his jurisdic- 
tion, as well for the prefeorvatioii of tJie 
ships as of the fishes; to nibrni too 
straight nets and unlawful engines, and 
punish offenders ; to arrest ships, mari- 
ners, pilots, masters, gunnel’s, bombanbers, 
and any other persons whatsoever, able 
tmd tit for tlie service of ships, as often 
as occasion shall require, and whereso- 
ever tJiey sliall Ikj met with ; to appoint 
vico-adniirals, judges and other officers 
durante hem placito ; to remove, suspend, 
or expel them, and put others in their 
places ; to take cognizance of civil and 
maritime laws, ajid of death, murder and 
maim.” Tlie lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports has, nevertheless, a jurisdiction ex- 
empt from the control of the admiralty 
within these ports, and the lord admiral 
seems to Jiave his more proper jurisdic- 
tion confined to the main sea. Retween 
high and low water mark.s, tlie common 
law and the admiralty have jurisdiction 
by turn. By the regulations of the navy, 
the lord high admired grants commissions 
to inferior admirals to enforce obedience 
in all the branches of the service ; to all 
courts-martial for the trial of offences 
against the articles of war, iqion which 
they decide by the majority of votes, a 
deputy judge advocate, who resides at 
Plymouth, presiding over those of most 
importance. To the office of lord high 
admiral arc ^ven, as perquisites, by the 
patent, “treasure, demands and relics 
found within his jurisdiction *, all goods 
picked up at sea; all ffnes, forfeitures, 
ransoms, &c. ; all whales and large fishes ; 
all ships and goods of the enemy coming 
into any port, &c. by stress of weather, 
mistake or ignorance of war; all ships 
seized at sea, salvage &c., together with 
his shares of prizes. In ancient times, 
tJiis officer carried a gold whistle set with 


precious stones. — In France, the admiral 
(Vamiral'^ enjoyed, until 16*^7, very great 
prerogatives ; but Richelieu, ileeiiuiig t!ie 
influence of the office too great, ahoJisiu d 
it. Louis XIV reestablished it in lt>(>y vvitii 
lesspower. In the revolution, this office, of 
course, vanished with the abolition of the 
monarchy. Napoleon renewed the office, 
and invested his brother-in-law Murat 
with it. The duke of Angouleme was tin- 
first admiral after the restoration of tlu* 
Bourbons. The highest officers in tiu- 
French navy have only the title vice-ad- 
miral ; after these follow the rear-ad- 
mirals {contre-amiraux). — Admiral ov 

THE Fdeet ; the highest naval offiet r 
under the admiralty of Great Britain, who, 
when he embarks, is distinguished by iln; 
hoisting of tlie union flag at the iiiain-top- 
gullant-mast head. — The powers of the 
lord higJi admiral of Scotland have liecri 
vested, since the union, in the ndnuralty 
ofGreatBritain, which ajipoints a judge, rtr 
vice-admiral, who executes its dntie>, arul 
presides over an admiralty court in Scot- 
land. — Admirals, being eornmanders in 
chief of any fleet or squadron, carry thfur 
flags at tho main-top-gallant-niast liead, 
from which they are designated as ad mi 
rals of the red, of the white, of the blue. 
They rank with field-marshals in the army. 
The vice-admiral carries his flag at tiie 
forc-top-mast head, niul takes rank witJt 
the lieutenant-generals of the army . 'J’iu- 
rear-admiral carries his flag at the mizzeu- 
top-rnast head, and ranks with inajor-gM n- 
erals. — The United States have no admi- 
rals. The l>oard of the navy directs all iJm- 
aflaira of the navy. — The vice-admiral is 
a civil officer, appointed hy tlie lord ^ cojii- 
missioners of tlie admiralty, having judges 
and marshals under iiim. From ju.^ de- 
cisions, however, there Ls a final appeal 
to the court of adniindty. The plar e of 
vice-admiral of Enfrland is now a muc- 
cure- Ireland has four vice-admnals ; 
Scotland one ; and the governors of col- 
onies generally hold a commission to 
preside over vice-admiralty eouns. A. 
is also a name given to the most consid- 
erable ship of a fleet of mere bant men, or 
of the vessels employed in the cod -fish- 
ery of Newfoundland. The shij) wliii h 
first arrives is entitled to this appellation, 
and some privileges; it carries during the 
fishing season a nag on the main-mast, — 
A. in natural history, a veiy beautiful 
shell of the voluta genus. It is sold at a 
very high price. 

Admiralty Courts have cognizance 
of civil and criminal causes of a muri- 
tiine nature, including captures in war 
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made on tlie high seas, and likewise of- 
lenees committed, and many contracts 
mafic thereon. In civil sifits, the judges 
decide unaided. In criminal cases, the 
judge in England is associated with three 
or four commissioners; in the United 
States, he is assisted by a jury. In the 
latter country, the admiralty jurisdiction 
is vested in the circuit and district courts 
of the Union. In England, it is divided 
between the instance and the prize courts, 
the former being the ordinaiy admiralty 
court, the latter being constituted by a 
special commission, in time of war, to 
take cognizance of prizes, though the 
individuals composing the court are the 
same in both cases. 

Admiralty Islands ; a cluster of isl- 
ands to the north of New Britain, in the 
South Pacific ocean, in about 2° IS' S. 
hit. and 146® 44' E. Ion. There are be- 
tween 90 and 30. The Dutch discovered 
them in 1616, The islanders are black, 
but not of a deep shade ; tall, and almost 
in a state of nudity. They evinced much 
kindness towards La Perouse. A. I. is 
likewise an island in George Ill’s Ar- 
chipelago, on the north-west coast of 
New Norfolk, in America, between N. 
lat. 57® and 58® 30', and between W. 
Ion, 134® and 135®. (See Vancouver's 
VoyagCy vol. iii.) 

Adoitphus of Nassau was elected em- 
peror of Germany, May 1, 1292, and 
crowned at Aix la Chapelle, June 25. 
He was of an illustrious family, and of 
ap{)roved courage ; but without any pat- 
rimony, except his sword, and destitute 
of those great qualities, which had raised 
his predecessor, Rodolph of Hapshurg, to 
the throne. A. owed his election, in part, 
to the arrogant conduct of Albert of Aus- 
tria; in part, to his intrigues with the 
electors of Cologne and Mentz, who im- 
posed on him the hardest conditions, and 
forced him to resign to them cities and 
territories, which were not his own. But, 
refusing to fulfil, when emperor, what he 
laid promised when count, he soon saw 
himself hated and deserted by his friends. 
Urged by want of money, he received 
100,000 pounds sterling from Edward 1 of 
England, and, in return, enpiged to assist 
him against Philip the Fair of France ; 
but he was by no means sorry to see the 
pope forbid his participation in the war. 
In this way he made himself contemptible 
in the eyes of the Gennan princes, and 
became still more odious to them by 
taking advantage of the hatred of Albert, 
landgrave of Thuringia, against his sons, 
and purchasing this territory from liini, 
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This purchase involved him in a 5 years’ 
war,v in which he attempted, unsticc'ess- 
fhlly, to subjugate the country which he 
had bought. Disgusted at such disgraceful 
conduct, and urged on by Albert of Aus- 
tria, the college of electors, excepting 
those of Treves, Cologne tind the Palat- 
inate, cited Adolphus to appear before it. 
Failing to appear, the throne was declar- 
ed vacant, June 23, Mid Albert of 
Austria elected. A war already existetl 
between the two rivals, in which Adol- 
phus seemed superior, until, deceiv<‘(l by 
the manoeuvres of his foe, he found 
himself surrounded at Gellheim, and fell, 
after j heroic resistance, by Albert’s ov 
liand, July 2, 129^. His body was depos- 
ited by Henry VII in the im|>erial vault 
at Spire, at the same time with that of 
Albert. His faults sprung mostly from 
the inadeqiiateness of his abilities to his 
situation. One mistake followed another, 
and wljen, in the latter part of his career, 
he wislied to adopt a better course, it was 
too late. 

Adonai ; one of the many Hebrew 
names for God. The word properly sig- 
nifies my lordsy in the plural number, 
which is called, in the Hebrew grammar, 
phtralis viajestaiis. The Jews, who, from 
religious reverence, do not pronounce the 
name Jehovah^ read Monai in all the 
places in which the former name occurs. 
This practice commenced atnong the 
latter Jews after the Babylonish captivi- 
ty, at least before the time of Josephus. 
(Bee Geddes' Crit. RemarkSy vol. i, p. 167, 
and Leigh* s Crit. Sacr. in verb. Kvciof.) 

Adonic. The Adonic verse consists 
of a dactyle and a spondee or trochee, 
g- 

rurS, jfiventOs *, 

and, on account of its animated move- 
ment, is adapted to gay and lively poetry. 
Ixmg poems, however, would become 
monotonous if written entirely in a meas- 
ure so short, and recurring with no vari- 
ety. It is therefore rarely used itself 
Even the ancients always combined it 
with other kinds of verse ; thus the last 
verse of the Sapphic strophe is Adonic. 

Adonis ; son of Cfnyras by his daugh- 
ter Myrrha. The wood-nymphs educa- 
ted him, and he grew up so remarkably 
beautiful, that he became the favorite of 
Venus, who accompanied him to the 
chase, pointing out the dangers to which 
he was exposed. A., disregarding her 
advice, eagerly pursued the wild beasts 
of the forest, but, happening to fail in an 
attack upon a wild bOar, he was mortally 
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wounded by tins lerocious animal. TJiC 
iToddesSjliearin^^ofhifci iiusldrtune,linrried 
to Ills asMstaiK’p, aiul in her haste her loot 
was wounded by a rose-bush, llie Dowel's 
of which, lormerly white, from that time 
took the color of blood. AVdien she 
reached the spot, she found him lifeless 
on the grass, and, to alleviate iier grief 
and preserve Ins memory, she translorm- 
ed him into an anemone. At her request, 
however, Jupiter pemiitted A. to spend 
6 mouths witJi lier, and the otlaT 6 
witli Proser])ine. A full explanation of 
this fable may he found in Creiizer’s 
SymhoUk wul Myihologit der Vulker dts 
Alterthunis. 

Adoptiam ; a religious sect which as- 
serted that Christ, as to his divine nature, 

, was properly the Son of God ; but, as to 
his human nature, only such by adoption, 
by liaptisiu and regeneration, through 
which God’s mercy adopts other men 
also as his children ; tor tliey could not 
comprehend how a human being couhl 
be called tlie Son of God in a literal 
sense. Flipaudus, archbishop of Toledo, 
and Felix, bishop of Urgel, in Spain, 
avowed this doctrine in 783, and made 
proselytes both in Sfiain and France. 
Charlemagne condemned their heresy at 
the council of Katisbon, and dismissed 
Felix from his office, Tiiis sentence was 
repeated 3 times; at Frankfort, 794, at 
Rome and at Aix la Chapelle in 799, 
because the bishop relapsed twice into 
Ills former error. He was then placed, 
for the remainder of his life, under the 
care of the hisliop of Lyons. After the 
death ofFlipandus, the whole controver- 
sy ceased. The dispute is worthy of 
notice, both on account of the modera- 
tion of Charlemagne, and because the 
opinion of the Adoptiam has often been 
made use of by those who have exerted 
themsclv'es to adapt tlie doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ to the coiujindiension 
of man. (See Socinians.i 

Adoption, tlie admission of a stran- 
ger by birth to the privileges of a cl did, 
iias come down to us in the Roman law. 
Its purpose was the acquisition of pater- 
nal power, wliich could either be ceded 
to the person adopting by the natural 
parent (adoption in the strictest sense), or 
he obtained by the assent of a jierson no 
longer under the patria potestas, or of his 
guardians. This second sort is called arro- 
gation. According to the ancient civil law, 
the adopted child left the family of its pa- 
rents or guardians, and became a member 
of the family of the person ailopting it. 
The emiieror J ustinian abolished this ^irin- 


ciple in regar<l to adcqjtion pro|H‘rly 
called. Adoption was mtt'utl^ tl to sup- 
ply the want ol’olfspring HI th<»''(^ persons 
who nught have been parents. Fiinociis, 
therefore, and person^ already luiMug 
legitimate issue, W(*re e\clude<i from this 
privilege. TJie jierson adojamg iriiist 
have been at least 18 years older than the 
person to he adopted. Guardians yvere 
not permitted to adopt their wards, nor a 
])oor man a rich child. Females, strictly 
speaking, were not permitted to ado]it, 
but might, with the ]>ermissi<'n of th(‘ 
sovereign, secure to any cJiild tiie right 
of support mid inlieritance. In ( Germany, 
the rules respecting adoption an* dt'rived 
from the civil law, but require the sanc- 
tion either of the sovmeign or of the ju- 
diciary. (Civil Codt of AiLSiria^ 1. 179; 
Prussian Code, part 2, tit. 2, §(K)().) The 
adoptetl child receives the name of its 
adojiter, but does not share in his rank if 
he be a nobleman, except by the special 
pennission of the sovereign. In Prussia, 
a married couple must have lived many 
years wiiliout children, before they are 
allowed to adopt a child. The modem 
French law ( Code civUe^ a. 343) also ad- 
mits adoption, but only on certain con- 
ditions. The code establishes three 
kinds of adoption — Vadoption ordinaire^ 
la rhnun^raioire, d la tesiamentoire* Those 
who wish to adopt must have supported 
tlie person to be adopted for six years, or 
the adopter’s life must have been saved 
by the person to be adopted. Excepting 
hi tliis last case, tlie latter must he as much 
as fifteen >eurs younger than the former. 
Adoption (excepting as before) cuimot 
take place until tlie jierson to be adopted is 
of age, and must be ratified by the dis- 
trict court U.S vy ell as by tJie court of ap- 
jical. There is nothing corresponding 
yyfiili adoption in tlic law cither of Eng- 
land or America, in Asia, adoption is a 
very common practice. The ceremo- 
ny is frequently performed merely by 
the adopting person exchanging girdles 
with the person ^opled. The Turks de- 
clare adoption often before the cadi, mjd a 
yvriting re^larly witnessed is drawn up. 
The iaw of Maliomet jirescribes still an- 
other very curious ceremony of adoption. 
The person adopted is required to pass 
through the shirt of tlie adopter; and 
lienee the phrase to draw another through 
onc^s shirt is, among them, expressive of 
adoption. An adopted son is called aJcu 
elogli^ that is, tlw son of another life. Sev- 
eral writers have applied this ceremony 
as exjdanatory of many passages both of 
the Old and New Testaments. 
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Adoration ; ori< 2 rliially, tho expression 
of ihe >t roN[><'et either to Gotl or 
Oion : 1 U 1 W more partfeularly, for the 

aet of reliufiMos homage. The word lit- 
erally ^ig!)ilH■s aj>plyingthe hand to the 
nio\it]i ; mfontm ad os admovtre^ i. e. to 
kiss the hand. The word kissing is the 
usual idiom of the Hebrew language to 
sigTiily adoration. Herodotus considers 
the custom (►f kissing the hand in ndorar- 
tion to have l)een aclopted by the Greeks 
from the Pen -ians. It certainly prevailed 
at an early pi nod all over the East. The 
Roman ceremony of adomtion has been 
thus describi'd: the devotee, having his 
head eoven <1, applied his right hand to 
his lips, llie fore finger i-esting on his 
thumb, wJiirli wtis enM't, and, thus bowing 
his head, turned himself round from left 
to right. The kiss given was called 05cu- 
luni lahratum. Sometimes, however, they 
kissed the leet or even the knees of their 
gods. Th(j Greciatis geticrally worship- 
ped uneovei*ed. During their prayers, 
their hands were raised above their heads 
with the palms turned towards heaven 
or the statues of their god ; a custom still 
often seen, in Catholic countries^ accom- 
panying fervent prayer; but generally 
the Christians clasp their hands during 
prayer, which is still the custom in Eu- 
rope, both among Catholics and Protes- 
tants, The first Christians often turned 
the face towards the east when they 
prayed. The Mahometans turn the 
face towards 31ecca. Prostration, ac- 
companied sometimes by kissing the 
ground, is an ancient mode of adoring 
the gods, and expressing tlie high(.‘8t re- 
spect for men. In Russia and Ihdand, it 
is still the custom for people of the lower 
classes to knoL'l down and kiss the gar- 
ment of the person to wliorn tliey wish 
to show respect. Diocletian offered his 
foot to be kissed l)y tJie courtiers, and 
(i veil under Charlemagne and his son, the 
noblemen kissed the emperor’s foot. 
Probably, therefore, the popes took this 
eiistom li-oin the emperors, to whose 
jiower they laid claim in succeeding to 
their title of soverf3ign pontiff. They 
have an emliroidered cross on the slipper 
of their right foot, which is kissed by the 
Catholics. When the late king of Spain 
was in Rome, he prostrated himself before 
the jiontitf, and kissed the cross on his 
foot. There is no doubt that the Roman 
emperors borrowed this custom from the 
ICast. In the primitive Christian church, 
this honor is said to have been shown to 
every bishop, os it often is still in the 
CjJreek cliurcJi. In kissing the bishop’s 


foot, the words TTQoaxvtof at were, and 
still are used. The Jews, being an Asi- 
atic tribe, often prostratiid themselv^es in 
the act of worship. (See Joshua^ Judges, 
1 Chron,, Ezekiel, &c.) Taking oft* the 
shoes or slippers during adoration is an 
old custom in Asia. It is also jiractised 
on common occasions as an act of polite- 
ness. The Oriental takes oft* Ins slices 
l)eforc he entc'rs the temple, tlie moscpic, 
or the apartment of a man of respertabd- 
ity. This custom was also adopted by 
the Roman Catliolic cluirch in some eases. 
At the adoration of the cross on Good 
Friday, the Roman Catholics w^alk Imre- 
footed ; and the ceremony of humiliation, 
when the pope and all the cardinals ap- 
proach the cross bare-footed, in the Cap- 
pella Sistina, cannot hut make a deep 
impression on every traveller. Kneeling 
was in all ages a common posture of ado- 
mtion, and originates from the feeling 
of humility in addressing a higlier and 
mightier being. Sitting with the thighs 
resting on the heels, was an ancient 
Egyptian attitude in tlie act of w oi-ship. 
There are many statues represented in 
this position. Staaiding with the body 
inclined forwai*d, the eyes fixed on the 
ground, the hands probably resting on the 
knees, was an early eastern attitude of 
adoration. Dancing, screaming, rolling 
on the ground, and many similar acts iic- 
comjiany the worship of dififerent savage 
tribes. Mr. Ward, one of the Baptist 
missionaries at Scrampore, in a Avork on 
the history and literature of the Hindoos, 
has given a very curious and minute 
account of the modes of adoration, which 
they call pooja* Tlie objects of adora- 
tion hav(‘ been greatly diversified. In 
all ages, worsliip lias been jiaid to idols, 
hut many of the worshipjiers have re- 
garded the image merely as the re[)re- 
sentative of the Divinity. Protestants 
often mistake Avhen tliey impute to Catho- 
lics, universally, the worship of external 
things, as being in themselves objects of 
adoration, while, in fact, they are regard- 
ed by the church merely as visible signs 
of the invisible Deity. The ancients 
placed crowns or garlands on the statues 
of the gods ; and the Catholics still ofter 
flowers to their saints and the virgin. It 
Avas common to sleep in the ancient tem- 
ples, AA itli a vicAv of receiving responses 
from the gods in dreams. The sick, in 
particular, slept for this purpose in the 
temple of Aesculapius. In the Roman Ca- 
tholic chure^i adoration is not offered to 
saints and martyrs, as has been suppos- 
ed, but their intercession is solicited. Tlie 
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J^hfvnirians (the lirst navigators] adortai 
winds, a ])nictice adopted ny many 
orliernatinns. Tho Persians adored the 
son and fire. The Greeks ami Romans 
n^lored fire under the name ofi Vesta. 
Piiny mentions tlie adoration of* 
ning by gently clapping tlie hands. '^Plje 
adored animals, plants and 
fislies; the Arabs, stones; the Scythians, 
swords; the Chinese, the statues of tlieir 
ancestors. The Hindoos have not only 
an amazing variety of gods, hut tiicy 
worslnp human beings, beasts, birds, 
trees, rivers, fisli, books and stones. (See 
ffard*3 fuw of the History ^ Literature 
and Religion of the Hindoos, and Bishop 
Heherjs Mnralive of a Journey through 
the Upper Provinces of India, from Calcut^ 
ta to Bombay, 18^4 — 1825, with JVotes up^ 
on Ceylon, and an Account of a Journey to 
Madras and the SoiUhcm Provinces, 1826.) 
It must be remembered, that all ad- 
oration originates from two different 
sources, cither from love and thankful- 
ness, or from fear. 

Adraga:vth, in medicine, gum dragon. 
It distils by incision from tiie tnink or 
roots of a plant which grows in the Le- 
vant. The gum is of different colors, 
white, red, gmy and black, and is usefUl 
in medicine. Skinners use great quanti- 
ties, and prefer tlie red to the black. It 
is the astragalus tragacarUkvs of Linnieus. 

Adrastea ; a daughter of Jupiter and 
Necessity, the servant of eternal Justice, 
the punisher of all injustice, whom no 
mortal escapes. A. is generally a mere 
epithet, given to Nemesis, (q, v.) She is 
njpresented sometimes with wings, sonie- 
times with a rudder, and sometimes with 
a wheel. 

Adrastus, kingof Argos; soji of Tala- 
iis and Euiynome. In obeilieiice to the 
oracle which commanded him to give one 
of his daughters to a lion and the other 
to a wild hoar, he gave Argia to P 0 I 3 iiictjs, 
who came to him in a lion’s skin, and 
Deiphyle to Tydeus, wiio was dressed in 
the skin of a wild boar. He was one of 
the seven heroes who encamped before 
Thebes, and the only one who survived 
the siege. Ten years after this, he made 
a second expedition against Thebes, ac- 
companied by the sons of his former al- 
lies, and took the city, hut lost his son 
in the engagement, and died lurnsclf of 
grief. (See Thebes.) 

Adrian, the African, abbot of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Canterbury, in the 7tli century, ac- 
companied Theodore, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to England. A. was the precep- 
tor of Adhelrn, and Bode extols tlie hap- 


py time wlicn i\w island cnjoy« 4 1 ns tui- 
tion, anil Kent “was the fimnlani of 
knowledge to tlu* rest ol’ Lngliind.” 

Adrian, or Hadrian, Pul)iiu> /I’Jnis, a 
Roman enijicror, the sma'cssor <4’ Trajan, 
was burn at Komi*, A. J). 7b. liithcr, 
'I’rajan’s cousin, died wlnai A was ten 
years of age. A. showial very < arly groat 
talents, and is said to liave snoki'n tin; 
Greek language so perfectly m his 15th 
year, that he was called th(‘ young Gna'k. 
His memoiy" is said to liavi; been S4i cAtrn- 
ordinary, that he could commit i hook to 
memory liy once perusing it, and that he 
could call all his soldiers by immo. These 
stories may be exaggerated, hut they 
prove the estimation in which lus talents 
were held. He was an oratm*, poet, 
grammarian, matheniati(‘ian, jilivsician, 
painter, musician and astrologer. The 
greater deveJopemeiit of the sciences in 
modern times does not admit of distinc- 
tion in so many branches. His great 
qualities, however, were stained by great 
faults, so tliat he never won the affections 
of Trajan, who was liis guardian. He 
was indebted for his elevation to the 
throne to the wife of Trajan, Plotina, 
who concealed the death of her husband 
until she had time to forgo a testament 
bearing the name of the late emperor, in 
which he was made to adopt A. and de- 
clare him his successor. Her bribes also 
had in the mean time prepared the troops 
to espouse the cause of A. After these 
preparations bad been made, A. sent infor- 
mation of the emperor’s death from Anti- 
och to Rome, pn;tended that the imperial 
dignity had been ftirecd upon him, jiroin- 
ised the senate tljat lie would discharge 
faithfully tlie dutit;s of ids station, and as- 
sured th(‘ jirctoriaii guurils that they shotikl 
receive twici? the usual present. i\. D. J 17, 
he ascended the imperial tiirone, upjieared 
in Rome, and strove at first to win the 
favor of the jieople by the nuldness of 
his administration. It was not loii", 
however, before lie manifested a covv- 
ardly and suspicious eimracter, together 
with too great a devotion to plea.siire. 
Among other things, he purcJiaNed peace 
from the Sarmatians and Roxolaid, wJio 
had attacked Illyria, by th(‘ jiayment of 
a tribute. From A. D. 120 to Idl, ho 
made his famous journey on foot, and 
with his head uncovered, through all the 
provinces of his empire. In Egypt, he 
lost his favorite Antinoiis (q. v.), wliose 
death he lamented long and bitterly. 
During his stay of two years in Athens, 
he established a colony of Roman sol- 
diei-s on the site of the ruined Jerusalem ; 
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and on ilin s)M>t whore the tomi>le of Solo- 
itioji lia<l stood, }ir* erected a temjde to 
Caintolinijs. Upon this, a droad- 
fu) iusiiiT(‘oti< 01 hroivoout among the Jews, 
wjiich Iri'«ted two years and a half. lie 
endiellislnol \theris with buildings, and 
ti/ii^hed tin; tempfc of the Olympian Ju- 
piter, 1 leg on oiJO years liefore. A. died 
at Jlajie, Ids A. D. in the (vJd year of 
Ids ag<5, and flic 21.st of his reign. He hail 
igood (piahtie- and great fjuilts. He pro- 
moted litenifiire and the arts, did many 
good things on his journey, established 
the cdictum perjjetmini, enacted laws 
against dissipation ami tlie cruelties of 
the slave trade, proliihited huinfui sacri- 
fices, Rirhadi' the indiscriminate bathing 
of tnen ain! women, ^te. Antoninus 
Pius succeeded liiiii. It was with much 
difficulty tJmt Ids sin-cessor coiilil obtain 
a ilecree from the senate, granting him, 
according to usage, divine Jionors, A. 
wrote several books; among others a his- 
tory of Ids own life, under the name of 
Phlegon, one of Ids freed men, which is 
no longer extant. He composed, not 
long before he breathed ids last, the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Animula, vagula, blanclula, 

Hospes, comesc^uo corjxins, 

Quae nuilc abibis ia loca 

Pallidula, ngicia. nudula ? 

Nec, ut soles, ddois jocos. 

Pope has imitated them. 

Adrian. There have been six popes 
of this name. The first, a Homan, ruled 
from 772 to 795, was a coteniporar\' and 
friend of Charlemagne, who, on aceount 
of A.’s able defence of his claims to the 
crown of Franco, protected Jiiin with his 
anny, 774, against Desidcri us, king of the 
Lombards, continued the donation of 
Pepin to the territory of the ehurch, and 
made further grants himself. The pope 
was not allowed, Jiowever, to enjoy in 
peace the gifis of Charlemagne till 787, 
after the terndiiafioii of the frequent 
campaigns of this king against the Ital- 
ian princes, who claimed the territory. 
By eon firming the deerees of the council 
of Nice, 786, in favor of tho worship of 
imagi^s, A. gave oftence to Charlemagne, 
who was opposed to tlie practice, and 
procured a repeal of the ({ecree at the 
council of Frankfort. The repeal was 
resisted by A. ; but he so carefully 
and skilfully avoided offending the 
king, that he remained his friend, 
and honoi’tid him after his death, 
795, with an inserifition, yet preserved 
in the Vatican. Though bv no imuins 
a profound theologian, A, obtained 


great influence by the correctness of his 
conduct, and his derision of character. 
By a prudent use of this influence, he 
greatly increased his power. — Adrian II, 
a Konian, was elected pope in 867, at the 
age of 75 years, lie was (‘stf^um'd for 
his virtues, and fimous on account of his 
hold o}»position to the divorce of Lothaire, 
king of Lotliaringia, from his wile Thiet- 
her^a. By interfering in the dispute, 
which arose after the ileath of Lothaire, 
between Charles the Bald and the empe- 
ror Louis, resjicetingthe right of succes- 
sion, lie made the fonner his enemy. 
He had another dispute in France, where 
bishop llincmar of Laon had been dis- 
misseil against his will ; he likewise 
excommunicated the patriarch Photius 
of Constantinople, on account of his 
spiritual jurisdiction over Bulgaria, which 
diminished the authority of the pope, 
since the Greek chuiTh maintained its 
independence against him, and made 
Bulgaria dependent on itself. He died 
872, in the midst of his conflicts with thi/^ 
church. — Adrian III, a Roman, elected 
884, was pope for 1 year and 4 months 
only. He was opposed to tho influence 
of the emperors on the election of the 
pope, and determined, if Charles the Fat 
should die without heir, to give Italy a 
new king. — Adkian IV, an Englishman, 
originally named Mcholns Breaha^tar^ 
rose, by his great talents, from the situa^ 
tion of a poor monk to the rank of cardi- 
nal, and legate in the north, where he 
established at Drontheim the first Nor- 
wegian archbishopric, and a second at 
Upsal. He was elected pope in 1154, 
and waged an unsuccessful war against 
William, king of Sicily, who, at the peace 
of 1156, claimed the privilege, still exist- 
ing in the monarchue SicUiuii so called, that, 
in mattei's relating to the church, nothing 
should ho rloiio by the pope witiiout the 
consent of the king. The emperor 
Frederic I, who, before, had Jield his 
stirrup, and had been crowned by him at 
Rome, June 18, 1155, was opposed to 
this peace with William, his enemy. A, 
increased his resentment by the naughty 
language ofliis letters, and instigated the 
Lombards against him. Frederic, on the 
otJi(*r fiand, acted in ecclesiastical matters 
as if tliere hud been no pope. Before 
these difticulties came to a close, A. died, 
S(‘pf. 1,11 59, at Anagni. Tlie permission 
which he gave to Henry 11, king of 
PhigJaud, to invade Ireland, on the con- 
dition that every family of that island 
should pay annually a penny to the papal 
chuirj because all islands belong to the 
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|)opOy is vvortliy of rcjiiark. On this 
i>:rar>t the sul)sequent pojies toundcil tlieir 
cl;iiiii8 on Ireland. — Adrian pre\ioiis- 
ly ealled Ottoboni da Fiesco, of Oeiioa, 
S4‘ttled, aa legate of the i)<)j>e, the dispute 
between king Henry II [ of Hngland and 
Jus nobles, in Javor of tlio former; but 
died soon after liis election to the papal 
chair, 127(). — Adrian VI, son of a ine- 
elianic of Utrecht, imd professor in Lou- 
vain, was, in J5U7, appointed tutor of the 
emperor Charles V. WJien ambassador 
of tlie einpei-or Maximiliun, in 1515, In3 
persuaded Ferdinaini the Catholic to 
nominate young Charles his successor to 
the Spanish throne ; after which he be- 
came, in 1516, bishop of Tortosu and 
regent of Spain, and> in 1517, cardinah 
The Spaniards were not pleased with his 
severe and often partied government, and 
expressed great joy when, at tlie sug- 
gestion of Charles V, he was elected to 
the papal chaiu in 152^. lie was not less 
hated at Rome, on account of bis antip- 
athy to classical literature, and his honest 
endeavors to reJbnn the papal court, to 
abolish the prevailing luxurj', bribeiy, 
and other abuses; but his efforts were 
frustrated by the cardinals, and, if they 
had been successful, could not have pre- 
vented the progress of the reformation 
alreatiy begun in Germany, A, opposed 
the zeal of Luther wifti reproaches and 
threats, and even attempted to excite 
FiUtsmus and Zuinglius against him ; but 
luH abilities were not equal to the existing 
cuK^rgency. His measures against France 
also were unsuccessful. Notwithstanding 
his honest efforts and upright character, 
he died unlamented, in 1525, after u reign 
of ojie year and a half His reign was, 
according to his own confession, tJiomost 
unhappy period of his life. On his tomb, 
in the church of St. Peter, is the follow- 
ing epitaph : 

Adriaiius Papa VI hie situs est, 

Qui nihil sibi inichciuis 
In vita, 

Quam quod imueraret, 

Duxit. 

Adrianople (in Turkish, JSdrene), the 
second capital and residence of the Otto- 
man rulers, is situated in ancient Thrace 
(now Rnmelia), on the banks of the navi- 
gable river Hebrus (now Maritza), On 
this spot a small town formerly stood, 
inhabited by the Bessi, a Thracian tribe. 
The emperor Adrian founded this city 
on the left bank of the Hebrus, called it 
after his own name, and made it the cap- 
ital of the province of mt. Ha3niu3. From 
the range of lulls on which it is situated, 


it coinmandh a IrmuUIuI jmoj-j" c t ovrr a 
large and fertile plain, divui* d b> two 
ranges of hills, hi tween which iwer 
runs. It was lortilied, aiul n -'^ted, tn the 
4th century, tlje violent attack -d’ the vic- 
torious Gotlis, who were, howt ver, igno- 
rant of the mo(h‘ of (*oiiduetiirc .i regular 
siege. To gite it tlie appeal. .lire of a 
(beck origin, the writers ol ILzanti- 
iim calhid it Ortska or Orrsiuis, Ac- 
<‘ording to their accounts, it is live days’ 
lourney distant from Ck)nstauttii- iple. In 
b‘i()0, it W'as taken by Arninath, the 
Turkish sultan ; and from that time it 
continued to be the residence of the 
Turkish emperors for nearly a coutuiy , 
until the conquest of Constantinople. 
The number of the houses is 16,060, and 
that of the inhabitants 100,000, among 
whom there are 30,000 Greeks, under an 
archbishop. It contains also an impe- 
rial palace, 40 mosques, of which that of 
Selim II and of Amurath II are tlie most 
magnificent, 22 bathing establishments, 
with beautiful aqueducts, important 
manufactures, and exports, among other 
articles, oil of rOvSes, which is made in its 
vicinity, of the best kind. 

Adrian’s Wall; a celebrated Roman 
work in the north of England. This 
work, though called by the Jloman Iiis- 
torians munis, which signifies a wall of 
stone, was only composed of earth tjov- 
cred with green turf. It wils carried 
from the Solway frith, in as direct a line 
as possible, to the river Tyne, on t!ii^ 
east, at the place where the tow n of New- 
castle now stands ; so that it must Jiave 
been above (K) English and nearly 70 Ro- 
man miles in length. It consisted of four 
parts ; 1, the princijml a^ger, mound of 
earth or rampart, on the brink of the 
ditch ; 2, the ditch, on the north side of 
the rampart ; 3, another rampart on the 
south side of the principal one, about five 
jmces distant from it ; 4, a large rampart 
on the north side of tlie ditch. For 
many ages, this work has been in so ruin- 
ous a condition, that it is impossible to 
discover its origmal dimensions with cer- 
tainty. But from their ajipenrance, it 
seems probable that the principal ram- 
part was at least ten or twelve feet high, 
and tlie south one not much less; the 
northern one was considerably lower. 
The ditch, taken os it passes througli a 
lime-stone quarry near Harlow hill, ap- 
pears to have been 0 feet* deep and 11 
feet wide at the top. The north rainijart 
was about twenty feet distant from the 
ditch. 

Auriatic Sea [mare AdricUicum, Adri- 
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now nioro romnioiily oallod gulf 
of y nitre, thotiijli in Italian, (iorinan and 
Fn^ni'li tlu‘ old name rontiniies, is an 
arm f»f the Mediterranean included by 
tlic (“oasis (if Italy, Illyria, Dalmatia, Al- 
bania and Ejiirns, about ‘^00 leagues long 
and 50 broad, e.xti'nding from south-east 
to noitb-\V(‘st, lat. 40°to5(P55' north. It 
eoiitains about 00,000 sq. iniks of sur- 
fae(‘. Ddr»T( lit derivations of the name 
are given. ( hi the Austrian coast it lias a 
iiiinilK'r of small islands, and forms many 
bays, the remarkable of which are 
tJios(^ of Trii ste, Uuarnaro and Cattaro. 
It is called t\ic gulf of Venice from the city 
of this name, which formerly claimed 
exclusive di^minion over this sea, and in 
tliose times annually wedded it on As- 
cension Day. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the doge of Venice throwing 
a ring into the sea with great pomp. 
The entrance of the gulf is command^ 
by Corfu, one of the Ionian islands un- 
der the British government. The coiist 
of the A. sea is, in many places, very 
dangerous. The most important ports 
on the gulf are Venice (since 1829 a free 
port), Trieste, Ancona, Otranto, &c. 

Adule; Adulian Marble. Adule, a 
city in Ethiopia, mentioned by ancient 
aiitliors as the most important commer- 
cial place of the Troglodytes and Ethio- 
pians, in later times the emporium of 
Axirni, seems to be the same with the 
modern Arkiko. This city, now the res- 
idence of the Naib of Massuah, is fre- 
quently mentioned on account of an in- 
scription, first copied in the Topogra- 
phia Christiana, a work partly theological, 
partly geograpliical, written by Cosnias 
Indicopleustes, in the 6th century, under 
the reign of the emperor Justin. The in- 
scription, engraved on marble, is contain- 
ed in jiart on a tJirone, the remainder on 
a stone separated from it, and there are 
many incoUsisteiicies in the several frag- 
ments, wliich have induced some scJiolars 
to declare the inscription spurious. Be- 
sides tlie genealogy of Ptolemy Euerge- 
tes, it contains on a second part, which Salt 
sup])uses to be of Axumitic, that is, of 
Etliinpic or Abyssinian origin, the cata- 
logue of nations wliorn some king boasts 
to have subdued. Buttmann (in JVoips 
Museum der Merthumskunde, vol, 2, p. 
105) has removed the difficulties arising 
from the date Qii the marble, wliich is the 
27th year of the reign of a king, whose 
name is unknown, probably not Ptolemy 
Euergetes. Several things, however, re- 
main to he explained, and require a more 
accurate knowledge than we have at pres- 
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ent of the country where the inscription 
was found. 

Abultery. Mankind, in almost all 
ages, and in all civilized countries, Iinve 
regardivl the violation of the man*iage-bed 
with abhorrence. It has licou punished 
in various ways and with dirtiTtmt de- 
grees of severity, according to the general 
inanuers and morals of the country ; 
sometirnc's with extreme and even cruel 
rigor ; in other instances, witii capricious 
and ridiculous penalties. By the Jewish 
law, it was punished with death. Stnilx> 
says the same was the case in Arabia 
F'elix. Among the ancient Egyptians, it 
was not common, but when it did occur, 
a thousand laslies were inflicted on the 
man, and the woman was deprived of her 
nose. In Greece, the laws against it were 
severe. The rich were sometimes allow- 
ed to redeem themselves by paying a 
fine ; in which case, the woman’s fiither 
returned the dower which he had receiv- 
ed from the husband. Some suppose it 
was refunded by the adulterer. A fi^- 
quent punishment there, was iiutting out 
the eyes. According to Homer, adulter- 
ers were stoned to death. By the laws 
of Draco and Solon, adulterers, when 
caup;ht in the act, were at the mercy of 
the injured party. Adulteresses were pro- 
hibited, in Greece, from ajipearingin fine 
garments and entering the temples. Some 
suppose that this oft'ence was made capi- 
tal liy a law of Romulus, and again by 
the twelve tables ; others, that it was first 
made capital by Augustus ; and others, not 
till the reign of Constantine. The fact is, 
that tlie punishment was left to the dis- 
cretion of the husband and parents of the 
adulteress. The most usual mode of ta- 
king revenge was by mutilating, castra- 
ting, or cutting off the ears or nose. Th<j 
j>iiiiishment assigned by the lex Julia de 
adulteris, instituted by Augustus, was 
banishment or a heavy fine. It was de- 
creed by Antoninus, that, to sustain a 
charge of adultery against a wife, the 
hushaiid who brought it must be inno- 
cent himself. Under Macrinus, adulter- 
ers were burned at a stake. Under Con- 
staiJtius and Constans, they were burned 
or sewed in sacks f«id thrown into the 
sea. But the punishment was mitigated 
under Leo and Marcian to perpetual 
banishment, or cutting off tlie nose ; and 
under Justinian the wife was only to he 
scourged, lose her dower, and be shut up 
in a monastery ; at the expiration of two 
years, tlie husband might take her again ; 
if he refused, she was shaven, and made 
a nun for life, Theodosius instituted the 
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sbofkin^ practiro of public con^Jtiipmtioii, 
liou'cAcr, he soon ahohslicd. In 
Crete, aihilterers were covered with wool, 
as an ertihleru of their effcininnej', ami 
carried in that dress to the nirij^ist rate’s 
house, W’bere a fine w'as ini]>os(‘<l on 
tln'ui, and they were de])rived of all th(‘ir 
|))’ivilegos and tln'ir sliare in public bnsi- 
itess. The punishment in use among the 
IMingrelimis is the forfeiture of a hog, 
which is usuiilly eaten vciy amicably by 
the w'omaii, the gallant and the cuckohh 
Iti some parts of India, it is said, tiiat any 
woman may ])rnstitute lierself for an cf> 
eplaint, ami it is reputed no small glory 
to ha\c been rated so high. Adulterj^ is 
stated to be extremely frequent at Ceylon, 
although punishable with death. Among 
tho. Jaj[)anese and some other nations, 
adultery is purjishable only in the wo- 
man. Among the Abyssinians, the crime 
of the husband is punislied on the inno- 
cent wife. On the contrary, in the Ma- 
rian islands, the woman is not punishable, 
hut the man is, and the wife and her re- 
lations waste his lands, bum him out of 
the house, &c. Among the Chinese, 
acTiiltery is not capital ; fond parents will 
even make a contract Avith the future 
husbands of their daughters, to allow 
them the indulgence of a gallant. In 
Portugal, an adulteress is condemned to 
the flames, but the punishment is seldom 
executed. By the ancient laws of France, 
this crime was punishable with death. In 
Spain, the crime was punished by the 
deprivation of the instrument. In Poland, 
previously to the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the criminal was carried to the 
market-place, and there fastened by the 
testicles with a nail ; a razor was laid 
within his reach, and he had the option 
to execute justice on himselfj or remain 
wJiere he was and die. The Saxons con- 
signed the adulteress to the flames, and 
over Jier ashes erected a gibbet, on which 
Jier paramour was hanged. King Ed- 
mund the Saxon ordered adultery to he 
punished in the same manner <is homi- 
cidt', and Canute the Dane ordered that 
the offender should be banished, and the 
woman have her ears and nose cut off 
In the time of Henry I, it was punished 
with the loss of the eyes and the genitals. 
Adultery is, in England, consklered a spir- 
itual oftence, cogrnzable by the spiritual 
courts, where it is punished by fine and 
jienance. The common law allows the 
party aggrieved only an action and dam- 
ages. The Mahommodan code pronoun- 
ces adultery a capital offence. It is one 
of the three crimes wliich the prophet 


directs to ho e.\])iatrd by the hi od of a 
Mussidman. In Praiicc, l>( fi)n tin* rev- 
olution, an adnlt( n‘>s v\as ii^p illy eon- 
deirmed a convent, wliere (h'‘ }ni>han<l 
coukl visit her during t\v<t year.', and tak(» 
her hack if h(‘ saw tit. If he dal not 
choose to receive her again by die e\[ii- 
ration of this time, her hair vva- >lia\en, 
slic took the habit of the (*onvenr.and n- 
rnained there for life. Wdiere tie- paiti<*s 
were poor, the wife might he sin if np in 
a }iosj>ital instead of a eon\'(‘nT. d (le Cof/e 
JVapolhn does not allow the hu^hand to 
proeeed against his wife foradnltery, in 
case he has been condemned for tin' same 
offeneo. The wife can bring an action 
against the husband ojily in ca.si* lie ba.s 
introduced his paramour into tin? lioiise 
where she resides. An adulteress can bo 
imprisoned from three months t(> two 
years. The husband can prevent the ex- 
ecution of the sentence, if he sees fit to 
take her back. Her partner in guilt id 
liable to the same punishment. In the 
United States, the punishment of adultery 
has varied materially at different times. 
In the state of Massachusetts, an adulter- 
er or adulteress maybe set on the gjillows 
for one hour, be publicly whipped, bo 
imprisoned or fined. All or any of these 
punishments may be inflicted, according 
to the degree of the offence. Corporal 
punishment and exposure, however, are in 
that state always commuted into impris- 
onment and lal>or. Moreover, adultery is 
very Seldom punished criminally in the 
United States. 

Advient (from tlie Latin adventuSy i. e. 
advmtus Rtdemptoris) signifies the coming 
of our Savior. The name is ajiplied to 
the holy season which occupies the 4 or 
G weeks preceding Christmas. The Ro- 
man Catholics spend this season in fost- 
ing, humiliation and prayer, as if prepar- 
ing for the reception of the J8avior of the 
world. This holy season is fii-st men- 
tioned by Maximus Lauriricusis, a divine, 
in one of in's homilies, writti n in the mid- 
dle of the 5th centiuy, hut is supposed 
to have been instituted by Ht. Peter. No 
nuptials could be celebrated in Advent, 
since the council held at Lerida, in the 
6th century, in order tliat Christians 
might more frequently partake in the 
Lord’s .supper. 

Adventurk, hill of; in commerce, a 
writing signed by a merchant, to testify 
that the goods shipped on hoard a certain 
vessel belong to another person, who is 
to take the hazard, the subscriber signing 
only to oblige himself to account to him 
for the j>roduce, 
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At)venti r> Island; a sni:ill i.slaiul in 
tho S. INuMfK- ( .rran; Ion. 18' W.; lat. 
17"^ 5' S. Thou; Ih also an Adventure Unify 
on Tho v^. E. ( oast of Now Holland; ion. 
147^2!)' E.; l.u. 43^21' S. 

Adventur] rs, the society of; an an- 
cient eompunv of morcliaiits, orocied for 
the <hscf)very of unknown regions, ojTen- 
ing iK'\v clmiitiols of trade, &c. It origi- 
iiato<l in Jhn^Mindy, and wiis established 
by Jolm, duk*‘ of Brabant, in 1248, for 
die encouragrinent of English and otln‘T 
inerchanfs at Vntwerp. It was afterwards 
confirtned in England by Edward HI 
and r\, Richard III, Henry IV, V, VI 
and VI] ; and by patent of the last-inen- 
tioiie<l monarch, in 1505, they received 
the title merchant adventurers* Tlie in- 
fluence of the English merclmnt adven- 
turers at Antwerp was, in 1550, so great, 
that they were able to resist successfully 
the establishment of the inquisition in 
that city. 

Advocate of the Crown ; State Ad- 
vocate. The institution of crown advo- 
cates or public attorneys {mimsUre pvblie\ 
which is found in almost all modern sys- 
tems of government, has been no where so 
w'ell regidated as in France. The separa- 
tion of the office of judge from every other 
has been there completed, which is not 
only indispensable on principles of general 
constitutional law, but also desirable, that 
the jteoplc may see in the judiciary judg- 
es only, and not men who, by virtue of 
their office, are obliged to take care of the 
intcrcstsof the state and the government, 
and who, when these interests are in 
question, must be necessarily, at the same 
time, both party and judge. It is not suf- 
ficient that the judge be personally con- 
.scious of impartiality ; he should be so 
situated, that no particular effort should 
lie require<l to attain it. Those who ap- 
pear before) tire judge should have no oc- 
casion to doubt it. It must be considered 
as a particular defect in criminal proceed- 
ings, if (he judge is obliged, by his office, 
to occupy the place of accuser, as he 
nnist necessarily appear to be the adversa- 
ry of the aeeused persons. To avoid these 
ineonv<iiieiiceH, tho office of public advo- 
cate WiLS established in France in early 
times, and constituted an essential part of 
the esUihhshment for the administration of 
justice. It has given to the whole class 
of advocates higher honor and considera- 
tion. Tliis institution originated in those 
times when the modem constitution of 
tlie courts began to develope itself) by 
means of penminent sessions of the par- 
liaments, and througli the agency of per- 


manent members of th(‘se bodies, wdio 
were versed m the law. This period was 
about the ])egmnhig of the 14th century; 
for, although the kings of the Merovin- 
gian and (hirlovingiau dynasties hail their 
advocates [procuratores or cirlons 
these w'ere only oflicers appomnat for tin; 
collection of the revtmue ; atid tlie office 
of the crowii advocate did not aiapdre 
greater authority until the highest court 
of law of the hereditary possessions of the 
line of Eapet (the parliament of Pans) 
had attained a permanent session in that 
cajiital. As early as 1350, llie procure ur 
ghih'cd appears making a complaint 
against the city of Touriiay, which had 
iiiaintaincd an asylum for the jtrotcction 
of notorious murderers, and proposed the 
abtdition of a usage so contrary to the 
principles of justice. Every thing which 
related to public order, the rights of the 
crown, and the general welfare, was pla- 
ced under the cognizance of these officers, 
who, as the president Henrion de Pansey 
says (De VavtorUS jttdiciare en France, 
ch. 12, p. 1851, have rendered incalculable 
services to tne crown and to the peofde. 
In every supreme court of the realm (the 
parliaments), and in the cours souvernines, 
which were substantially equal to them, 
and in the chambres des compies, the 
cours des aides, &c. a procureur general 
was appointed, who was the soul of tho 
institution, the representative of the king 
and state in the court. In his immo 
were made all motions in the court ; al- 
though the first avocat ghieral took pre- 
cedence of him in rtuik, and thougli, in 
some cases, he was hound by the majur- 
ity of voices, and the avocais gMrnux 
who stood next to him had the exclusive 
privilege of arguing orally at tlie sessions 
of the court, wherein they were entirely 
independent of the procureur ghiiral. In 
the same rank with tJje procureur general 
stood one or more avocats gemraux, and 
under them were ceiTain substitutes. 
The business was not apportioned among 
tliem every wliere in the same manner, 
but was arranged in each tribunal by jte- 
culiar regulations; but, as a cornmon rule, 
the same distinction existed between 
them wliicli generally prevailed in France 
between the orders of avocats and pro- 
mreurs, assigning to the latter that part in 
the management of a cause which was 
performed in writing, and to the foniier, 
the oral argument. Under the crown 
advocates belonging to the highest courts 
were the procureurs du roi, and there 
was no court in France, in which such 
an officer w’aa not appointed, excepting 
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only the conseil du roi^ and thn ofunnicr- 
riul courts. Evcu in tlic feudal courts, 
the lord iuui u similar ollitMU' under the 
o\' procurcur fiscal. The splu^ro ol’ 
action of tlie state advocates, as is evi- 
dent from the nature of the institution, 
was very extensive and iin]>ortuut. I. It 
comjueheiuied every thing tliat related to 
the rgyal domains and the puhlie proper- 
ty ; and tliis jtart of their duties, wiiicli 
gave origin to the wJiolc histitution, lur- 
nishes now, in otlier countries, almost the 
only business of these advocates. The 
Jiscdfl, in most of the German states, has 
been confined almost entirely to the rep* 
resentation and defence of the public 
property and the state treasury m the 
courts; oftlie other branch of the official 
duties of the French crown advocate, 
tiz. tJie prosecution of crimes, only such 
portion has been assigned to tlie Gernuui 
fiscal as consists in the support and de- 
fence of the legal prerogative and fiscal 
rights, and In the collection of the fiscal 
fines. 2. The crown advocate in France, 
in all criminal proceedings, occupied the 
station of public prosecutor, and appeared 
as a party agaiiLst the accused. To him 
was assigned the duty of instituting the 
proceeilings in criminal cases, of ])roeur- 
mg evidence, of replying to iJie flelence, 
aiul finally of introducing the motions for 
piwishmeiJt By this niemis, the office 
ot judge was, in most respects, estuhJished 
on correct principles, and relieved from 
the double and often inconsistent duty of 
taking cure as well of the accusation ua 
of the defence, in France, the judges 
Jjave only to deci<Ie correctly on the jrio- 
nons of the parties. 3. Iji the old cuiisti- 
tutiuii of France, as well as in Germany, 
tJje detwirtmejjts of the police and the ju- 
diciary were in the same hands. In the 
e.vercise of power by the courts, as lieads 
of the police, tlie crown advucatcis bore 
an important part. No police ordinance 
could be issued before the pvocuvruT g^- 
tiSrol had lx;en heard thereupon ; in fact, 
they were usually proposed by hiiri. 4. 
The ordinances of the king, both tliose of 
a pul)iic and those of a private cliaracter, 
imdudiiig pardons, promotions, &c.,were 
published and carried mto effect by entry 
on the records of tlie courts. Such entries, 
which, it is well known, often met with 
opposition, could be made only on the 
motion of the crown advocate. 5. It was 
the <luty of this officer to watch over the 
execution of the laws, particularly in tlie 
courts themselves. Wiierever the state 
advocate observed any violation or ne***- 
lect of legal rules, ht,* took measures for 


the correction of llu’ abuse. li wa- 
his duty, moreov cr, to pn'.serv* ^oo*l (»r- 
dcr in tiie court to which he \s jiUmcIv 
ed. He had no authority, IiuUm t<t c(>r- 
rect irregularities himseli', hut ci.alil muke 
a motion 4o .the court li>r tins purpose, 
wdio Were hound to dcliln'rate tli(Teii]»ori. 
He could also make rejtort of tin fa t h* 
the higher autliorities. To carry ittto ef- 
fect this part of his duty, it was jaovided 
that, eveiy half year, on the first \\ educs- 
day after the vacation of tlie courts, a 
session should be held with closed doors 
(originally on the first Wednesday of ev- 
ery month at which the procurmr gfi- 
nh'cd should, report oH the delinquencies 
which he had observed in the pulilic and 
private conduct of the judges, advocates 
and inferior pt'oeureurs, Thcsi*. reports, 
as they were made on Wednesday, were 
callerl Mercurials^ and, to give them more 
weigJit, they were sent to the chancellor 
of France. Tlie avocaf gmSral was also 
accustomed, at the first session oftlie court 
after the vacation, to deliver a discourse 
on sonn^ important point of the official 
duties of the judge or advocate, by which 
many of them, e. g. IVAguesscau, have 
greatly distinguished themselves. 7. To 
the duties of the state advocates also be- 
longed the support of the authority of the 
court to whicli they were attaciied ; and, 

8. The representation of all corjiorations 
and persons or things placed under the 
especial guardianship of the state, viz. the 
church, charitalde institutions, ecclesias- 
tical societies, congregations, minom, in- 
sane jiersons, notorious sp(;adtlirifts and 
absent persons. Whenever tlic interest 
of such jiersoiis or corjiorations (*ame in 
(jiiestion, it was necessaiy that the state 
advocate should he consulted and heard. 
Officers witli such jiowers could not ho 
treated as subordinate to the courts. In 
point of fact, the procureur gaUral stood 
111 the same rank with the iiresident of 
the courts; and as his office, like the oth- 
ers connected with the administration of 
justice, was venal, extravagant sums were 
sometimes paid for it. The celebrated 
minister of finance under Louis XiV, 
Nicholas Fouquet, sold his office of first 
avocai genial in the parliament of Paris, 
for 1,400,000 livres. The procureurs 
g^ncraux and avocats g^neraux had also 
the same official dresses as the preshlents ; 
these were long, black, and, on solemn 
occasions, scarlet robes, sejuare caps, &c. 

The revoluuon has made many changes in 
this institution. Its circle of official duties 
has been narrowed, but, on the other 
hand, it has gained in unity, connexion 
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and holldity. 'Dirso officers were at first 
callc<l rommiss'trits of the utlerwards, 
of the f>:oven>rrnit. Under t]je iniperial 
^overnirKMit, particularly by tliodt'crcesof 
April ‘iO and July (», 18U)‘the institution 
was put iH iirl^ oil its old footing, and has 
remained so v\ cr since. Attached to ev- 
ery i'oiirt of aopeal (cour royale) is a pro- 
cAirtur : under him is an avocat ge- 

neral for tlie < ivil tlepartment of the court, 
and also one for that branch of the court 
w hich has apjiellate jurisdiction of cases 
tried before the;?ohcc correctionndle^ which 
has cognizance of all minor oftences, sim- 
ple thefts, trespasses, and, lately, offences 
of the press. There are likewise two sub- 
stitutes or deputies to supply the place of 
these officers. All tliese stand immediate- 
ly under the minister of justice, receive 
commands ft*om him, and give regular 
information of the administration of jus- 
tice within their precincts. It is incum- 
bent on them to send to the niinister of 
justice, eemi-?innually, a list of jjrocesscs, 
especially of delayed causes^ that is, such 
as have been w’aiting for oral discussion 
longer than three months. Under them 
are the procuretirs criminels in the courts 
of assize, and the proeureurs du roi in tlio 
(!ourts of the first instance (the provincial 
or district courts), and all the officer^ of 
the judicial police, so called, viz. the com- 
missioners of police, the mayors of cities, 
justices of the peace, officers of thegm- 
dannerie^ field and forest rangers and their 
deputies. The sale of offices is abolish- 
<;d ; all tlie crowm advocates are appointed 
by the king, but not for life, like the 
judges ; on the contrary, they are remov- 
able at pleasure. Their former official 
duties are lessened only in so far as the 
province of tlie courts has become more 
confinetl. The state advocates still take 
care that the laws are correctly adminis- 
tered, aral act as representatives of’ the 
public interests. They are the organs of 
the tjxecutive deijartmeiit of government 
in the courts, and are required to attend to 
tlie execution of judgments in which the 
state is interested. As a part of their gen- 
eral duty of enforcing tlie strict observ- 
ance of the laws in the courts, it is also 
incumbent on tliem to oppose those judg- 
ments in which the parties acquiesce, but 
which contain any contravention or erro- 
neous exposition of the laws, lest the 
|iublic should be thereby injured. These 
decisions, indeed, are binding on the par- 
ties, but a more strict adherence to the 
laws is enjoined on the courts for the fu- 
ture. One of the most important duties 
of the state advocates is, the institution 


of the trials for ofVcnccs before the police 
courts and the courts ofnsi>i/o, wdiich they 
are bound to attend to in tbcir capacity 
of public proaecutor^, All reports of 
crimes committed are to ])e made to the 
procureur criminal, and liy Ijuu to tliat 
member of the district court, who is ap- 
pointed to conduct the preliminary evam- 
inatioiis, the juge dSnstructioa. The pro- 
exvreur crhninel searches out the evidence, 
stimmons the witnesses, and, when tlni 
preliminary examination is concluded, 
makes the necessary motions in court, 
either for the .acquittal of the accused, or 
for the institution of further proceedings, 
varying, of course, according to < the na- 
ture of the offence, which may be a mat- 
ter cognizable by the ordinary police 
magistrates, or falling within the jurisdic- 
tion of the police correctionnelle, or belong- 
hig to the courts of assize as a crime in 
tlie strict sense of the word. ‘ In all these 
evLses, an oral discussion takes place, but 
only criminal causes, technically so call- 
c<i, before the courts of assize, are tried 
by a jury. The jurisdiction of the pot ire 
correctionnelle is limited to offences, tb<^ 
punishment of which does not exceed 5 
years’ imprisonment. At the ojicning of 
criminal causes, the procureur general is 
required to ask of the court, in the first 
instance, a formal bill of complaint [mise 
en accusation)^ which formerly was found 
hy tlie jury (T accusation (corresponding to 
tho English grand jury), but now origi- 
nates from a branch of the court of aji- 
peals, and is very similar to the rejwrt of 
a special inquisition in the (lerman courts. 
After this, the procureur gcncrcd draws Uf) 
the indictment, whicli seiwes as a basis 
for the subsequent proceedings, sumruoiis 
the witnesses, and lissists in empannefJing 
iJie jury, as he has, like the accuseil, a 
right of challenging. He sees that tlie 
proceedings are rightly conducted, and is 
allowed to propose questions to the wit- 
nesses. After tho exairunaiion of the 
witiHvsses is concluded, lie makes the 
motions for condemnation {conclusions)^ 
grounded on the evidence produced in 
the course of the trial, and sulist^quently 
the accused is heard in hie own defence. 
The court may decree a severer punish- 
ment than is moved for by the officcTS of 
government ; and, on the other hand, the 
state advocate has the right to appeid 
from too mild a sentence (appel a mini- 
»Ki), though he is bound to acquiesce in 
an acquittal by the jury. F’inally, the 
crown advocates attend also to the exe- 
cution of the sentence, and thus every 
thing is committed to them which may 
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!)(} considered as flowing from the exec- 
utive di partniont of govenunont. lu re- 
gfird to tlio great excellence of dns wliole 
institution, there prevails but one voie<‘ 
among the Frencli lawyers and statesmen. 
It allows the judges to lay aside all ct>n- 
siderations except those of strict justice, 
as it relieves tlu'in from the duty of taking 
care of the interests of the govermiKUif. 
By memis of the subordination in which 
the state procureurs in the courts of the 
districts {arnmdisstmtrds) and the procu- 
reurs cntnifuls stand to the oth<*e of state 
advocate, in the courts of appeals, and the 
procureurs genhaux in tlie last to tlie min- 
ister of justiec', tliat unity of influence is 
maintained, wliieli the go veniment should 
exercise over the courts and the adminis- 
tration of justice. When every th mg goes 
on properly, this influence will not be al- 
lowed to overstep its natural and benefi- 
cial limits, and to interrupt or disturb tin? 
right of the judges to decide according to 
law. It cannot, indeed, l)e denied, tliat 
the great power confided to tlie suite ad- 
vocates is liable to abuse. This is not 
the place to pronounce judgment on the 
complaints which have been brought 
against the procureurs gineraux^ e. g. on 
the occasion of the criminal trial of the 
merchant Funk at Cologne ; but the ex- 
istence of these complaints proves what 
it is in tiie power of a state advocate to 
do, if he chooses to misuse his power for 
jnirjwses of oppression and the gratifica- 
tion of selfish passions. In France, of 
late, the state advocates are charged with 
being influenced too much by political 
differences of opinion. Some of them, in 
particular, have drawn upon themselves 
tliereby ver^ severe animadversions. It 
is said that, in the trials of general Berton, 
of Caron and Roger, at Colmnr, and oth- 
ers, on account of political offences, they 
sought to implicate persons against wliom 
nothing could be proved but a justifiable 
opposition to the ministry, in accordance 
wdtli the charter and the nature of a 
representative government. It is Well 
known how severely Benjamin Constant 
expressed himself on this point, with re- 
^ird to the procureur ghUral of Saumur. 
Certainly tlie dejiendence of the crown 
advocates on tlie government has a ten- 
dency to give a certain bias to tJieir official 
conduct But this bias is not very perni- 
cious, because it is a notorious and natu- 
ral consequence of their official situation, 
and the judge is required, as well as em- 
powered, to resist it. — England has also 
her superior state advocates, the attorney 
general and solicitor general ; but, in con- 


formity with the English jiuhriiin^' sv/*- 
tem, their sphere of action is imicli more 
limited, and is not to be eoinp.iied with 
that of the Freucii minist<rr public. In 
criiiiiiial causes, the prosecution is con- 
ducted, indeed, in the name and by t la- 
ad voc^tites of the crown ; hut n great deal 
depends on the injured party, and the po- 
lice magistrates, tliat is, the justices of the 
peace. The former have it in tlieir flow- 
er, by avoiding to appear at tie- trial (al- 
though liable to punishmisnt foi so doing), 
to defeat the whole jiroeeedimr ; and, in 
every session of the courts, a large num- 
ber of accused persons are s» t tree, be- 
cause, after a public summons or firoc-la- 
mation in court, no person afipcars against 
them. In Scotland, the king'- advocate, 
or lord advocate, is an officer of great 
power and dignity, and is emp(*svered to 
commence prosecutions without com- 
plaint presented by an injured party. — 
So, in other countries, there exi-^i offn-ers 
under the names of fiscal^ advorutus fisci, 
advocatus patriot^ ike. But thesis have 
not the authority which is indispensable 
to render their offices as efficient as that 
of the French advocate. — Frederic II of 
Prussia had the office of the French 
advocate in mind when he conferred 
greater powers on the office of fiscal, and 
appointed a superior fiscal in each of the 
superior courts, to whom the provincial 
fiscals in the inferior courts wei*e sulwr- 
diiiate ; at the head of these stood the fis- 
cal general at Berlin. But the institution 
was deficient in strength. It has not ac- 
quired the efficiency of the French vii- 
nisttrz public., and appears to have fallen 
almost entirely into disuse. — But, even in 
France, it is capable of an important, and, 
we may well say, a necessary extension 
of authority, if the constitutional respon- 
sibility of the higher offices of state is 
ever to be seriously insisted on. Itj>is 
necessary, and this remark may be appli- 
ed to all representative governments, that 
the state advocate sliould be required to 
watch over the execution of the laws in 
the highest offices of government ; ami 
therefore a superior state advocate should 
be anjjointed, to whom (as to the Prussian 
ff seal-general) the ministers should be re- 
quired to render an account of their ad- 
ministration, and who, when any viola- 
tion of the law came to his knowledge, 
should be bound to make a report there- 
of to the representatives of the people. 
There should be a still further extension 
of the institution, by placing in subordi- 
nation to the crown advocate, who re- 
ceives the orders of the ministry, a state 
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«r lULiioini] n(]\»)(*aro (in n uamjw 
wli(» sluMiid ns t]i(» otlicTi* 

<jf tlni p(‘o[)h , nnd shoun* he 
to conio forw.ini ^vlic'iiovor tlio int(‘rost 
of tiio trojisui . canio into collision with 
that of war^i^, absentee's, and the like, 
'riien tills iiK-fitntinn would answer the 
hi^Ii l>llrjK)se^^ for which it was desiinied. 
(^See' J)<is Inslitui der ^taatsammltsf haft, 
liy iMiilW'r, eoinjsellor of state, Leipsic, 
18i^5.) — In tin f Initod ^Statiis, the attorney 
geiK'ral is an officer nndea' the fede'ral 
constitution, i orresjeoiiding substantially 
to the iMii^bsb law ofrieer of that name. 
Ills duty, as delined by the law of con- 
gress, IS, to prosecute and conduct all 
suits in the ujireine court of the union, 
in A\iuc]) the Llnited States shall be eon- 
cerned, and t<t give bis advice and opin- 
ion upon <piesi:ons of law, when reipiired 
by the jircsuleut of the United States, or 
wben n'(|nesl( (1 by the olfic,ers at the head 
of any of tloi dtipartnieiits, tonchmg any 
mattirs that may concern their depjirt- 
na'iits. He. is also required to examine 
all letti'rs jiatt'nt for nseful inventions, and 
to Ci'rtify to tlie sceretary of state whetlier 
they are eonformable to the law on that 
sniijeet, previously to the public seal being 
afiixtal to them. The attorney general of 
the United States is also a member of the 
president’s cabinet council. In addition 
to this law officer, the government of the 
United States has in each of the slates 
(which, in judicial proceedings, are styled 
districts) a district attorney, as he is called, 
whose duty it is, within his particular 
state, to prosecute, on behalf of the United 
States, all delinouents for crimes and of- 
fenec's copiizable under the authority of 
the United States’ laws, and all civil actions 
in which the United States shall be con- 
cerned, except those which come before 
the supreme court, in the district in wliich 
that conit shall be holden. Besides these 
law offieeis of the general government of 
the United States, each of the states of 
the union has its attorney general and sub- 
ordinate public prosticiUors, or attonieys, 
for its t(?rritorial subdivisions or districts; 
and their duties are, to prosecute and de- 
fend in all causes, criminal and civil, aris- 
ing under the* local laws of their respect- 
ive stat(*s, and in which their own stahj 
is concerned. 

Advocates. This profession has play- 
ed a conspicuous part in almost every 
civilized country. Among the Romans, 
the gr(‘atest statesmen and orators lieloiig- 
ed to this class, dtwoting themselves es- 
p<*cially to the def(*nce of criminal causes 
ofimportanee. Those of less consequence 
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and nf a civil charictrr Were rommitted 
to procUtatorS. 'rin* advocates of Kug- 
land and France are often mt u ‘d* high 
rank, mijoyiiig an ample inromc and the 
prospect of attaining the lushest digni- 
ties of the state. IMen of tiir b*'^t tal- 
ents, therefore, are found in ilieir ranks. 
In Ch'rmany and some of the otlu r coun- 
tries of Eiiropt*, the advocates oeeupy a 
comparatively subordinate station ui the 
courts. The prrdi'ssion is tlierc' e(in‘^id- 
ered only as a pre]>aratory stop to ])nblie 
enq)loj mc'iits, and these frequently of an 
Jiurnble ilesrription. This is ilie cause 
of thc^ inferiority of the German lawyers 
in general to those of England and 
Erniice ; and the wdioh; administration 
of justice there suffers from the same 
cause. There are cxce[»tions, however, 
ill some of tlie German states, particular- 
ly in Prussia. In the French revolution, 
the lawyers acted the nioi^t imjiortant 
l>art in public affairs. Mvocaii ecrlesirmun, 
snpcrintend(*nts of the property of the 
chnrcli, divided, according to their si'veral 
ofiiei's, into difnisores, caiisidid, artons, 
pastorcs laid, 6oC,, were first aiipoiuNul 
under the consulship of l^filico. 'fho 
])ope, at the same time, issued orders, 
that tlie bishops, abbots and clmiTlies 
should have good advocates. Tliese offi- 
ces were first intrusted to canons, but 
afterwards were held even by mo n arc) is; 
e. g. the German emperor, tins king of 
Fmiice, &c. became advocati of the Ro- 
man church. The advocates set over 
single churches administered justice in 
secular affairs in the name of the bishops 
and the abbots, and had jurisdiction over 
tbeir whole dioceses. In case of neces- 
sity, they defended the property of the 
clergy by force of anns. In the courts 
of justice, they pleaded the causes of the 
church<*s with which they were connect- 
ed. TJiey superintended the collection 
of the tithes and the other revenues of 
the church, and enjoyed, on the part of 
the convents, many benefices and consid- 
erable revenues. After a time, these ad- 
vocates and their assistants becoming a 
burden to the clergy and the people 
under their charge, who began to suffer 
severely from their avarice, the churcJics 
attempted to get rid of them. Urban III 
labored to deliver the church from these 
oppressors, but was astonished to find, A. 
D. 1186, the German prelates, in con- 
nexion with the emperor Frederic 1, op- 
jKJsed to it. Under the cmptjror Freilcric 
II, most of the German churches suc- 
ccedtul, however, in abolishing these otil- 
cos by the grant of large sums of money 
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and of various inimunitios. — In tlie U. 
States, the profession of tlic law ])ossesses 
an extensive influence upon society. It 
embraces, os it does in EnglaTid, various 
classes of lawyers, such (w proctors, con- 
veyancers, solicitors, attorneys, and lastly, 
and above all, counsellors, or advocates. 
In the U. States, the diflercnit brandies of 
the profession are often carried on by the 
same person, though tJiis practice is not 
universal, ('sjiecially in largi' cities. The 
higher ranks of lawyers in ilte U. States 
great public and private confidence. 
Many of th(‘in are selected fur the first juib- 
lic employments in the state, e. g. for the 
presidency, for the office of senatoi-s and 
representatives in the national and state 
legislatures, for governors, for sren'taries 
of tlie great departments, and for fondgn 
embassies. From this class of men an; 
also taken, almost as a matter of <‘ourse, 
the judges of the various courts in the 
union. The constitutions and laws of tin* 
several states entitle every jiei'son, in civil 
as well as criminal cases, to tin; assistaneii 
of counsel, and generally two are admitted 
on each side. All trials are public, and 
forensic eloquence is eagerly heard. The 
profession of the law is very numerous 
in tlie U, States, on account hotli of its 
emohimentis, and its free aci’css to public 
favor and patronage. There is no diffi- 
culty in gaining admission to the courts, 
as an advocati', after tliree or four years 
of preparaUny studies ; and, after admis- 
sion, success is gc'ricrally in proportion to 
talents and imlnstr}^, ami devfition to 
juridical studies. Of the seven jnvsidcnts 
of the U. States, six were lin'd to the law. 

Advocate’s LimiAHY. In 1(160, the 
faculty of advocates in Fdinhurgli Ibuml- 
ed a library upon an extensive plan, sng- 
ested by sir George M’Kenzie, of Rose- 
augh, advocate to Charles II and James 
II, who enriched it with many valuable 
books. It has been daily increasing since 
that time. It contains, besides law'-hooks, 
works on all subjects, many original man- 
uscripts, and a great variety of coins and 
medals. 

Advowson (from advoco ) ; in English 
law, a riglit of presentation to a vacant 
benefice, or, in otlier words, a right of 
nominating a person to officiate in a va- 
cant church. The name is derived from 
ctdvocatio, because the right was first ob- 
tained by such as were founders, bene- 
fectors, or strenuous defenders (advocates) 
of the church. Those who have this 
right are rtyled patrons. Advowsons are 
of three kinds— ^rcaenfofire, collatwe and 
donoHve; presentative, when the patron 


presents hi.s (derk to tin? hisliop of 
diocese to be iiLstituu d ; railntlve, when 
tin; bifihop is the patron, and institutes or 
collates his eh'rk by a snigie act; dona- 
tive, when a cliureb is iJmnded liy tlic 
king, and assigned to the patron without 
btfing subject to tin' or<liiiar\ , so tlial tin; 
patron confers the In'iietice on lus clerk 
without presentation, institulum or indrav 
tion. 

Ady; the palm-tree of the islaml of .St 
Thomas, Itsjnirc supplies tin; ])lace of 
wine among the Indians. TJie fruit, call- 
ed ahanga, is of the sluiyie and size of a 
lemon, and is eaten roasted. An oil, 
jiri'jiared from this Ifnit, answers the jnir- 
pose of blitter. 

Adytum (from «, not, and to en- 
ter); the most retired and saco'd place in 
the ancie'iit temples, into which jirii'sts 
only ■were allo^ved to enter. It corre- 
sponded to the Jewish Jiolv of holies 
{satictum sanctorum). 

APAcus; son of Jiipiti'i* and tlie lyirqdi 
Adgiiia, dnnghti'r of tJie nvi'r god Aso- 
pns. Heaef|uired the government ofthe 
island called atb'r his motliiT, and be- 
came, by Ills uprightness, a fa\()nte witli 
the gods. Ill t'ompliance witli Ins prayers, 
Ids tiithi’r peopled aiw'w tlie island, wJiieii 
iiad been depopulated by tlie plague, 
’flu; new inhabitants sjirnrig from ants, 
and wi're tm-med, on that aei'ount, Myr- 
midons. (Jn'cee, too, was didivi'red, at 
bis entreaty, from a ^Teat drought and 
famine. The name of his wifi' was i<]n- 
dcis, and Feh'us ami Telamon wen' his 
eldldren. jFj., on aeeount of his love of 
jnstiee, w as joined with Minos and Khad- 
aniantlius in llie office of judging the 
dead, ifis partienlar duty was the dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments, 
lie i.s rejirc.'ieijted ns seated upon a tribu- 
nal, liearing a crown and sceptre^ ; as a 
distinguishing mark, he cames the key 
of the infernal world, given to him by 
Pluto. ^ 

^Edilks ; Roman magistrates of sec- 
ondary rank, who had the supervision of 
public spectacles and public edifices, and 
decided questions relating to the erection 
of buildings, and to the police of the 
market. At first, there were but two, 
chosen from the common people {cediles 
pleheii). At the end of the 4th century 
from the foundation of Rome, two more 
wen^ added from among the patricians, 
to whom an ivory chair {sella cunilis) ^vas 
allowed, and who were th(;nce called 
adUes curides. Julius Coesar added the 
tliird class {mdiles Cereales), to whose care 
die public granaries were intrusted. 
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T-^ON ; ill iiiicii'Dt jro’iJmlo^y, a hu^e 
giaiit, llx'. M>i) *1“ Titan aiid 'I’erra, who 
was tablril to iiave had lOl) Jiaads, with 
whifh lio throw JOO rocks at once at Ju- 
pitor, who, when lie had overcome him, 
ixtiind Jiiin witfi JOO cJiains. 

/Eoeain Sea , the ancient name of tlie 
tnodern Andiijn iago (q. v. ; see also JE- 

iia^nns; kinir of Athens and fatlier of 
Tliesi'us, ]>y AMira, dangliter of Ihttheus, 
king of 'l'roe’z«‘ue. He caused liim to be 
.secretly educat'd at Tro<‘zene, to deceive 
the sons of Ealitis (Italian tides), who ex- 
jiecterl to sun ced liiin, on the siijiposi- 
tion that he Wr)< clnliiJoss. In ord<;r that 
he imirht roeognise his son, he concealed 
a sword, and s(tiMe otlier articles, under a 
store', on Ins departure from Troczene, 
and 1< It orders that "J’lieseiis sfiould bring 
them to At}H‘n■^ wJien iie had r(‘ach(‘d a 
Ci'itaiii ag<‘. /\s soon as this young hero 

hec.ime arajiiaiiited w itli his hirtli, lie Jias- 
tened to Alliens, where lie was at first 
rejiiilsed, and ui danger cd' his life ; hut 
his tath(‘r filially acknowledged him, and 
deelan'd Ijim successor to his throne. 
Under the laToneous id(‘a that Theseus 
had heeu devoured hy tlie Minotaur, yE, 
plunged mto tlie sea,fn)m whicli circuiri- 
stajjce tlie Archipelago, hetw(*en Greece 
and Asia, tis iiir as tire Ihdlespont, re- 
ceived the nariK^ of tJie *Egean sea, (See 
Thrsnis.) 

yEoT.\A,now PkxGiA, or Egina ; a Gre- 
eian island in the Stirouic gulf, about JJO 
miles ill cireumrercnce. Jn ancient times, 
it constituted an iudependeiit state, and 
^vas rich and llourisiiing hy re.'i.soii of its 
coniiin rce. Tiie Greeks liad a common 
lemphi in it, dedicat<;d to Ju[)ifor. Tlie 
eajiital of this island was called also 
M^ina, 

^GiNETAiv Style and Monuments 
OF Art, An association of English and 
Gennan artists and lovers of the arts was 
formed in IBIJ, chiefly with a view of 
obtaining an architectural survey of the 
temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, at iEgi- 
ua, wliicli is one of the most beautiful 
romaiTis of the Doric architecture. A 
sketch of this temple may be found in 
the English Journal of Science, and in 
Isis, a iMiriodical edited by Oken, in Ger- 
many. This undertaking was amply re- 
warded by a fine collection of valuable 
sculpture, wliich once adorned the east- 
ern and western fronts of that noble edi- 
fice. It wa.s purchased by the king of 
Bavaria in 1812, imd tlie deficient parts 
restored by TJiorwaldson. Every mem- 
ber of the association received a cast of 


it carefully executed in plaster of Paris. 
These works arc valuable as faitliful imi- 
tations of nature, and for the light wliicli 
they shod over one of the darkest peri- 
ods in the history of art. They show 
that the iEginetan style of art was inde- 
pendent of the Attic. Pausanias calls 
Smilis the Diedalus of AEgina, assures us 
that he was the contemporary of Dieda- 
lus, and ascrihi^s therefore to the A'gine- 
tan style equal antiquity and independ- 
ence with the Attic. The language and 
manners of AEgina were Doric ; and its 
sculpture has a Doric character, as dis- 
tinct from the Attic (wliich was original- 
ly Ionic) as Doric poetry and architect- 
ure. The cliaracteristic peculiarity and 
aim of the AEginiJtan style is the faithful 
and exact imitation ofnature, carried oven 
to deception. Attic art was a daughter of 
the A5gyj)tian,and a strivii^ aflerthe ideal 
is perc<q)ti!)!(j in both. To gain a clear 
idea of primitive art, we must distinguish 
between the ^Egyptian, ancient Attic, 
AEgiiietun and Etrurian stylos. Rude- 
ness, stitfne.ss and meagerness belong to 
the first attenqits in every art. Jn other 
respects, they differ from one anotlier, al- 
though, at a later period, thry exercisu a 
mutual influence. The perlection of art 
in Pliidias has hitlierto ajipearcd almost a 
miracle ; hut we now compreJiond how 
the Abigiiietan sciiool, imitating nature 
with almost perfect exactness, pointed out 
the way to tbe ancient Attic, teaching it 
to rise from the abstract to the living, 
from the conviuitionul to the natural. 
Thus wo find the long-dcsircd link of 
('onnexion hetween tlic ancient scivere 
and beautiful styles. Since the creations 
of Phiditis, tlie traces of iJte jiroper A5gi- 
netan style liave disaiipeared. TJiere 
was subsequently, therefore, only one 
pei’fect style of which spread over 
all Greece; and Mginetan became the 
name for primitive sculpture. Smilis 
was the father and founder of the AEgi- 
netan style of art ; next to him came Gal- 
lon, who lived between the 60tb and 70th 
Olympiads (540 — 500 B. C.) About the 
time of Phidias, there lived the following 
masters, famous in this style : Anaxago- 
ras, who made the Jupiter which was 
placed in Olympia at the common ex- 
pense of all tlie Greeks, who fought victo- 
riously at Platma, B. C. 379 ; Simon, the 
maker of the consecrated offering of a 
certain Phormis at Olympia; and Glau- 
cias and Onatas, who flourished in the 
78th Olympiad. The iEginetan figiires 
now exhibited at Munich are 17, They 
may be divided into 4 classes : 1, upright, 
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rlotlu'd, and fninaln ; 2. advancinj^ or 
conil>afants ; 3. kiieclirnr, or 

arcliprs : 4. or wounded. I’lie 

largest of these figures is IVlinerva. SIjc 
isa Jittlt! alx)ve the Imniaii size; nil the 
others are rather bidow this measure. 
If we consider the style of tliese works, 
there ])revails in vvcry part of the bodies, 
the bead exce])ted, a minute imitation of 
Jiatnre, without the least traces of the 
ideal. 8(dl the imitation is niuther ])oor 
nor offensive to the ntles of art, but a 
good copy of lieautifid nature, with the 
most perfect knowledge of the boiu'S and 
muscles. With respect to proportion, 
tlie.se figures are slender, rather sniull at 
the hips, aud the legs remarkably long. 
There is niueh life in the attitiide.s, though 
they are not altogether free from a certain 
stiffness, such as may be observiMl in the 
paintings of Giotto, Masaccio, Perugino, 
The heads seem to belong to an 
earlier epoch of art; the eyes project, 
and are lengtliened somewhat in tlie Chi- 
nese fashion ; tlie mouth has prominent 
lips, with well marked edges ; the comers 
in some are tiirneil up ; the nose is 
ratlier small ; the ears frnislied with the 
grcjatest care ; the chin is full, and gen- 
erally too large. They all look alike, and 
c.vhil>it not the slightest expression of 
passion ; between conquerors and con- 
quered, gods and men, there is not the 
k:a^t ihlferen<-e. The ajijiearance of the 
hair is not natural, but stiff and conven- 
tional. The arms are rather short ; the 
hands natural to (ieception ; not a w'rinkle 
of the skin is forgotten. The legs are 
well .shaped ; the knees masterly ; the feet 
elegant; and the toes, which are rather 
too lung, run out paralhd. The drapery 
is close to the body, with folds artificially 
arrangoil. '^riiough the .style is hur<l, the 
execution is tasteful aud elahorati'. They 
were apparently made at the same time, 
but not by the same artist. No one of 
them lias any support, aud they arc 
equally finished on all sides. Tiie num- 
ber of figures originally amounted to 30 
at least. They were symmetricajly ar- 
ranged on both fronts of the temple. The 
Minerva stood in tlui middle, the standing 
warriors next, then the archers, and the 
lying figures last. The temple was not 
intentionally destroyed, but was probably 
thrown down by an earthqnalte. Since 
iEaciis erected this tenn>le to Jupiter 
Panhellenius, it is prolwible that the 
figures represent the battles of the 
cidffi, under the protection of Minerva. 
The two contests in whiidi the ^dilacida} 
distinguislied themselves most gloriously 


w'ere the Trojan war uud tin naval battle 
of Sidamis : m th(‘ latfrr, tiu' images of 
the ^Kaeidie df Homer, Aj-sv and T' la- 
ijjon, were displayed, ami regaoled as 
supernatural [)rot(*ctors, Arcordmg to 
anoflicr ojiinioii, tlie group of the I’a.steni 
front represential tlu^ coiitcs! around the 
body ofLaumedon, king of'Tioy ; aud the 
one on the western, that around the body 
of i*atroclu8. The figures simiild prob- 
ably lie assigned to a ix'riod I'etvveen the 
60th and 80th Olympiads. Jhndar calls 
^^^gina the “ wtill-fortified s' lit of the 
AOacida?,” probably rcl'errimr to tlicse 
images, for no one of the sou.^ of ylkicu.s 
then remaim'd in the country. Tlie 
marble of which they are wnmght is 
Parian, of the kind usually called Ore- 
chetto^ The colors perceptible h(*re and 
there on the figures are verinihoii and 
azure. All the decorations aiul foliage 
of the temple, which are generally carved, 
were painted. The niches of tlie fronts 
in which these fibres stood w ere azure, 
the partitions red, the foliage green and 
yellow, and even the marble tiles were 
jiainted with a kind of flower. W c (*.annol 
call tills system of painting barbarous ; wo 
find it even on tlie Parthenon. Winc- 
kelmanu was the first who (conjectured the 
existence of an ancient school of art in 
iEgina, from tlie accounts of Pau.smias. 
(See If ogner’s Bericht iiber die A^f^jndische 
Bildwerke heraus^e^ehen, und mil kunsU 
geschichllichen, Anmerkuiigen hegitiUt 
von Schellhig, 1817 ; Wngner'^s Report on 
the JEginetnn Remains of Art, Snh- 

.scqucntly, K. Otfr. Mi'dlcr, in his learned 
and acute work, JEginoeticorum LAb^r, 
Leipsic, 1820, attenijiteil to deti'riiiino 
their relation to the other nioiiumeiits 
still extant; and Thierscli to invi'stigati' 
their mythologic'al signification. Agam.st 
th<* idiui of a jieculiar A^giiietan style of 
art, dodiiciMl from these marhUis, fbuiry 
M(*yer wrote in Gdthe’s Kunst und AUer- 
ihina, 3 lid. 1. Heft., and of)[ioscd the* 
derivation of Grecian .sculjiturc from tlie 
Egyptian a.s strenuously a.s VViiickelmanii 
advocuttid it. 

ACginhard. (Seii Eginhard.) 

.^Gis ; the shield of Jujutm*, who is 
called by Homer the jEgni-heartr. It 
derives its name from the she-goat /Egi.s, 
which suckled the god in Crete, and with 
the skin of which the .shield was coven*d. 
Also the shield of Pallas or IMiiierva, in 
the middio of xvhich wa.s the head of 
Medusji. Som(‘timc8 the cuirass of i^le- 
diisa is thus called. In a figurative sense, 
i5E. denotes protection. 

iEoisTHUs. {See Agamemnon.) 
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i^>LFRic ; nrchhishop of Canterbury 
in tlie lOtJi (^ ntury. He coniposerl a 
Eatin Saxon vocabulary,' wliich was 
prinlod by S^noner, under the title of a 
Glossary^ Oxon. 1059. tE. translated 
also most of tlie bivStorical books of the 
Old Testament, and canons for the regu- 
lation of the eirrgy, wJiich are insertotf in 
SpohrKiifs Coinicils. He frequently as- 
sisted his coimiry in a spirited resistance 
of thri Danish invaders, and died highly 
venerated, ‘ No \ . 1005. 

^Elianus dandius; a Greek author 
who lived at Vneneste, about A. D. 
221. lie was a learned sophist, and has 
left two works, compiled in a pretty good 
style — a collection of stories and anec- 
dotes, and a natural history of animals. 
Of the first work, one of the best critical 
editions was publislied by Gronovius, at 
Leyden, ]7dl, 2 vols. 4to. Later editions 
have been published by Kiihn, Leipsic, 
1780, and Coray, Paris, 1805. 

ASmiliijs, Paulus, siimamod 
cus ; a noble Roman of the ancient family 
of the iEmilii. He conquered Perseus, 
king of Macedon, and on this occasion 
obtained n triumph, A, U. C. 586; B. C. 
168, During the triumph, two of his 
sons di('<l. He bore the loss like a 
hero, and thanked the gods that they had 
chosen them for victims, to avert bad for- 
tune from the Roman people. He was 
father of the renowned fc^cipio Africanus 
the younger. His fathtir, a brave general 
in the second Punic war, commanded and 
was slain ut the battle of Cannee, B. C. 
216. 

AKnkas ; son of Anchises and Venus, 
next to Hector the bravest among the 
heroes of Troy. He is the hero of the 
-^Er)(Md,in which his life is thus described: 
In the night of the capture of Troy by the 
Gre<‘ks, Hector warned him in a dream 
to fly with the images of his gods. JR. 
rushed, notwithstanding this warning, to 
the fight, but fought in vain. After Pri- 
am was slain, he returned, at the com- 
inand of liis jnotlier, to his hotne, and 
carried oft' )iis fiither, his child tmd Jiis 
household gorls ; but lost his wife, Creusa, 
in the confusion of his flight. With 20 
vessels, he sailed for Tlinice, where he 
began to build the city ^nos, but, terri- 
fied by a miracle, abandoned the attempt. 
From thence he wont to Delos to consult 
the oracle. Misunderstanding its reply, 
he went to Crete, from which he was 
driven by a pestilence. Thence he di- 
rected his course to the promontory of 
Actiiuri, when; lie celebrated games in 
honor of Apollo. In Epirus he fbuiid 


Helenus and Andromache. Thence he 
sailed by Italy, passcul the straits of Mes- 
sina, and circumnavigated Sicily to cape 
Drepnnum on th(j western coast, where 
AncJiises died. A tempest drove him on 
the shore of Africa, where Dido received 
him kindly in Carthage, and desired to 
detain and marry him. Jupiter, however, 
mindful of tlie fates, sent Mercury to JR. 
and commanded him to s?iil for Italy. 
Wliilst the deserted Dido ended her life 
on the funeral pile, AKneas set sail with 
his conijianions, and was cast by a storm 
on the shore of Sicily, in the dominions 
of his Trojan friend Acestes, wdiere he 
celebrated funeral games in honor of his 
deceased father. The wiv(‘S of his com- 
panions, weary of a seafaring life, and 
instigated by Juno, set fire to the ships, 
on which he resolved to depart, leaving 
behind the women and the sick. In this 
resolution he was confirmed by Anchises, 
who admonished him in a dream to de- 
scend, by the aid of the sibyl, into the 
infernal regions, after his arrival in Italy; 
He built the city Acesta, and then soil^ 
for Italy, where he found the sibyl, near 
Curnse, who foretold his destiny, and aid- 
ed his descent into the lower world. On 
his return, he embarked again, and 
reached the eastern shore of tJie river 
Tiller, in the country of the Laurentian 
king Latinus. His daughter, Lavinia, was 
desiin(‘d by an oracle to a stranger, but 
promised by her mother, Amata, to Tur- 
nus, king of the liutuli. This ocoasionod a 
war, after the termination of which, JE. 
married Lnviniiu I'hus Virgil relates the 
history of AEneas in his ACnoid, deviating 
in many iiarticulars from historical trutlL 
His son by I^avinia, Aeneas Sylvius, was 
the ancestor of the kings of Alhalonga, 
and of Romulus and Remus, the founders 
of the city of Rome, By his first wife, 
he had a son, Ascanius, who built Alba- 
longa, from whose son, lulus, the Romans 
derived the Julian family. For the difi 
fereiit traditions respecting Aiiieas, and 
the probability of their late introduction 
amongthe Romans, see Niebuhr’s Roman 
History, chapter entitled Mneas and th9 
Trojans in Latium. 

ACmsid, (See Virgil.) 
iEwEsiDEMUs ; a sceptical philosopher, 
bom at Gnossus, who flourished a little 
later than Cicero, and taught scepticism, 
in Alexandria, to a greater extent than 
had been done before. He placed truth 
in tln^ general agreement of men os to 
the impressions produced by external 
objects. 

/Enigma ; a proposition put in ohr 
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acure, ambi^niovia, and f'encrally rontra- 
dictory tonus, to puzzle or exorcise the 
wit ill finding out its meaning; or an ob- 
scure discourse covering some common 
and well known thing under remote and 
uncommon terms. Many distinguished 
poets have written a^tiigmas in verse. In 
the East, they have been in vogue, hotli 
in ancient and modern times. Every na- 
tion has shown a fondness for them in 
tlio infancy of its cultivation. A gnait 

E art of the Egyjitian learning is said to 
ave been comprised in fenigmas. In 
tliese, too, the ancient oracles olhai 
spoke. 13 ut the symbols of die ancamt 
religions should not, as is oftmi the case, 
be confounded with renigmas. (Sc'e 
Hieroglyphics,) They were in vogue 
among tlic Jews. 

.^oLiAN Harp, or Bolus’ Harp, was 
introduced into England about the middle 
ofthe last century. It is generally a simple 
box of thin, fibrous wood (ofleii of <leal), 
to which are attached a number of fine 
catgut strings, sometimes as nuiiiy as 15, 
of equal size and length, and conseijnent- 
ly unisons, stretched on low bridges at 
each end. Its lengtli is made to corre- 
spond with the size of the window or 
other aperture in wliich it is intended to 
be placed ; its tvidth is about five or six 
inches, its deptli two or three. It must 
be placed with tlie strings uppermost, 
under which is a circular opening in the 
centre as in the lielly of the guitar. When 
the wind blows athwart the strings, it 
produces the effect of a choir of music 
in the air, sweetly mingling idl the har- 
monic notes, and swelling or diminisliing 
the sounds according to the strength or 
weakness of the blast. A more recent 
iKoliaii harp, invented by Mr. Cross- 
thwaite, has no sounding-board, but con- 
sists merely of a number of strings ex- 
tended between two deal boards. The 
invention of the iKolian harp has been 
generally ascribed to fatlier Kircher, but 
the fact is, that it was known and used at 
a mucli earlier date in tlie East, as Mr. 
Richardson iias proved (Dissertation on 
the Manners and Customs of the East). 

.^hiniANs ; a Greek tribe in Thessaly, 
who took tlieir name from .dEolus, son of 
Ilellen, and grandson of Deucalion, spread 
tliem selves there, and established several 
small states. A portion of them went to 
Asia Minor, and possessed themselves of 
the ancient Troas, giving the territory the 
name ofiEoZw. While united in a confed- 
eracy, which held its yearly meetings, with 
much solemnity, at Cuma, they long con- 
tinued free ; afterwards, tljcy came under 


the dominion of tiic fj\di;m>, of the 
IVrsiuns. Afli'i* tlii'V iiad ilino\ n off tlie 
lVrsmnyoke,wilhtlH' holpor \ihcii'^,llu;y 
wt;re again sulxlmnlby D.irms 
and, as the Gnx'ks lind afforded tlnaii lo- 
])('ated aid, the fallJOlJ^ ker>iaii war arose*, 
13.0.500. Tlie} regaiiH il tlieir liberty, bet 
once more came iindt'r tlu* P* r.siaii do- 
minion, and so remained till the time of 
Alexander; and at lengtli, allei tlic} hud 
been freed by the Honuiiis fhnn (lie yoke 
of the Syrian king*^, sue<'(‘vsnt> of Ale^- 
ander in this })ortiou of bis 4'in- 

])ire, they wen* totally subdiuai by S}lla, 
because they hud assisted A! itbridatt*-. 
Their language, the Ailoluiu dialect, was 
one of the three principal <iial( cts f»f lla* 
Greek ; their country \v<is one o* the most 
fei-tile in the world ; agneultiin and the 
raising of cattle were their chief ocimpa- 
tions. 

yEoLiPiLE ; a spherical vessel of metal, 
with a ])ipe of small api'rture, through 
which the vajior of heated watei in the 
hall passes out with considerable noise. 
The ancient jihilosophers thougbr to ex- 
jilain by this exjieriment the origin of tin* 
winds. In Italy, it is said that the a‘oli- 
pil(‘ is used to remi'dy smoky eliimneys. 

iKoLUs ; in Homer, the son of HIjipo- 
tas, and king of the island Li para, to the 
north of Sicily. He is described as pious 
and just, hospitable to strangers, and the 
inventor of sails; having, moreover, fore- 
told tlie course of the winds, witli tlie ut- 
most exactness, from his own ohsi^rva- 
tion, he was said to have the })owrr of 
directing their course. His history was 
afterwards still more embellished with 
fiction ; the poets made him a son of Ju- 
piter or Neptune, and god of the winds. 
He is represented as an old man, with a 
long beard, holding a sceptre in his hand, 
sitting on a rock, or smiting the rock w ith 
his sceptre, at which signal the winds 
iTjsh out. He is represented, also, stand- 
ing in a grotto with a muscle in his 
mouth, and a iiair of hidlows under his 
feet. 

.^RA is used synonymously with 
epochyOr epoefaxy for a fixed of time, 

from which any coin[)utatioii of it is 
made, ^ra is more corre<*tIy tin* range 
or circuit of years witjiin certain points 
of time, and an epoch is one of those 
points itself! The word (era Iuas been 
supposed to be derived from the uhridge- 
nient, or initial letters, oi' ^nnus Erat Au- 
^usiiy A.ER.A., a mode of <’om])uting 
time in Spain from the year of the con- 
quest of that country by tlie Romans; 
and Vossius favors this opinion. Various 
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CRras ]»:ivc Ikm h giv(in by rliroiiolo^nsts 
as in bisloiM'ul r<*st!arf^i ^ uFid it was 
a tmn* lii'lurr all the Cliristmn world 
agreed to eoinpute time by the Cliristiau 
a^ra. iVlariaiia says tliat the Spanish tera 
erased Jii the ) < ar of Christ 1383, tinder 
John I, kingof ( -astile. Itrontinued to ho 
used soniewlini longer in Portugal. We 
must subtract 18 from the number of a 
year ol’tlie. Spanish tera to get that of the 
Christian. The Maliometan tera begins 
with ihr flight of tlu^ propliet, IGth July, 
022. 'fins is called thci Hrs^ira (q. v.) 
TJie aneient lioman sera began witli the 
bmldiug of llni city, 750 before Christ. 
TJie Jt'^Msh a m begins with the cnsitioii. 

Atniu. Pkhsokctivk ; that branch of 
the s<‘i('nee of' jairspective, which treats 
of t)ie relative diininution of the colors of 
bodies in })ropi>rtion to their distance from 
the eye. 

AnatANs ; the followers of Aerius, an 
Arian monk and schismatic, who was 
exik'd from Sidiaste, in Armenia, because 
}i(‘ denied the difTen^nce hetwe.en the of- 
heial ]K)wer of a bishop and a presbyter, 
lironoiinced prayers and oflerings in be- 
iialf ol* the dead to be ineffectual and in- 
jurious, n’jected the ordinance of fast- 
ing, and d(!<*lared the practice prevailing 
among Christians, of sacrificing a lamb on 
the fiassover, to be contrary to the spirit 
of tlieir religion. Though guilty, in tact, 
only of opposing the abuses of the hie- 
rarchy, and the corruptions of supersti- 
tion, the Adrians were condemned as 
heriitics, and soon disappeared. The 
Protestants were accused of A^rianisrn 
by the Catholics, because they maintained 
projioHitions of a similar character. 

AkRODYiVAMics ; a branch of at^rology, 
or thii high(3r mechanics, which treats of 
the ])uwcrs and motion of elastic fluids. 
Aerodynamics are often explained in con- 
nexion with hydrodynamics, a brancli of 
hydrology. (See Mechanics.) 

Akrolites ; stones or masses that de- 
scend from the air. (See Meteoric Stones.) 

Aeronautics ; the art of sailing in or 
navigating tlie air. Tlie idea of inventing 
a niachim;, which should enable us to rise 
into tlie air, ajipears to have occupied the 
human mind oven in ancient times, but 
was never realized till the last century. 
Henry Cavendish, having discovered, 
about 17()6, the great levity of inflam- 
mable air or hydrogen gas, Dr. Black, 
of Edinburgh, was led to the idea that a 
thin bladder, filled with this gas, must 
ascend into tlic air. Cavallo made the 
recpiisitc' exiieriments in 1782, and found 
that a bludder was too heavy, and paper 


not air tight. Soap huhhles, on tlie con- 
trary, which he filk-d with inflummable 
air, rose to the ceiling ol* the room, wliere 
they burst.— In the same year, the broth- 
ers Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier con- 
structed a machine which ascouded by its 
own power. In Nov. 1782, iho elder 
Montgolfier succeeded, at A\ignoiq io 
causing a large bag of fine silk, m the 
shape of a parallelopiped, and containing 
40 cubic feet, to mount rapidly upwards 
to the ceiling of a cJiamlx’r, and allcr- 
wards,in a garden, to the lieight of Jkl foot, 
by heating it in the inside with hiiming 
paper. The two brothers soon after- 
wards rejicated the experiment at Amio- 
nay, where the i)nralJelo])i]>cd asci'mleil 
in the open air 70 ftuq. A larger ma- 
chine, containing 650 cubic feet, rose 
with equal success. — They now* resolved 
to make the experiment on a large scale, 
and prepared a machine of linen, lined 
with pajicr, which Avas 117 feet in circiim- 
ftironce, weighed 430 pounds, and car- 
ried more than 400 pounds of ballast- 
This tliey sent up, June 5, 1783, at Anno- 
nay. It rose in ten minutes to a height 
of 6000 feet, and fell 7668 feet from the 
place of ascension. The metliod used to 
cause it to ascend was, to kindle a straw 
fire under the aperture of the machine, 
in which they threw, from time to time, 
chopped wool. But, though the desired 
efTect was produced, they had no clear 
nor correct idea of the cause. They did 
not attribute the ascension of the vessel 
to the rarefaction of the air enclosed in 
it by the operation of the hear, but to a 
peculiar gas, which they supposed to be 
developed by the burning of the straw 
and wool. Tlie error of this opinion 
was not discovered till a later period. — 
These experiments roused the attention 
of all tJie philosophers of Paris. It oc- 
curred to some of them, that the same 
effect might he produced hy inflammable 
air. M. Cliarles, professor of natural 
philosophy, filled a ball of lutestring, 12 
feet in diameter, and coated with a varnish 
of gum-clastic, with such gas. It weighed 
25 pounds, rose 3123 feet in two minutes, 
disappeared in the clouds, and descended 
to the earth, after three quarters of an 
Jiour, at tlie village of Gonesse, about 15 
miles from Paris. — ^Thus we see two 
original kinds of balloons; those filled 
with heated air, and those filled with in- 
fluimnahle air. — Meantime, Montgolfier 
had gone to Paris, and found an assistant 
in Pilatre de Ruzier, the superintendent 
of the royal museum. They completed, 
together, in Oct. 1783, a new machine, 
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74 feet in height and 48 in bremltfi, in 
wliicii Hozier ventured for the f?r<t time 
to ascemh tliougli only 50 feet. The !»al- 
lxK)n >vns troin catition fastimed by eords, 
and voon <ini\vn down. FiV4*ntnall^% the 
muc!iine, being sotferefl to move freely, 
took an oblicjne roiirst% and at leiigtli 
sunk down gradually about 100 feet from 
its starting plaei^.— Jiy this the world was 
convinced tluif a hnlloon might, with prop- 
er management, eariy a man through the 
air; and th<' first aerial ex]>erlition was 
determined on. Nov. 21, 1783, Pilafn? 
de Rozier an<l the inarnnis d* Arlandes 
ascended fmm the ensile la Muette, in the 
presence of an innumerahle multitude, 
with a machine containing 0000 eiihic 
feet. The hnlloon, after having attained 
a ronsiderahle height, came down, in 25 
minutes, about tKlOO yards from la Muette. 
But the daring aeronauts )»ad been ex- 
posed to considemhie danger. The bal- 
loon was agitated veir violently several 
times ; the fire had burnt holes in it ; the 
place on which they stood was injured, 
and some cords broken. They perceived 
that it was necessary to descend without 
delay ; but when they were on the sur- 
face of the earth, new difficulties pre- 
sented themselves. The weak coal fire 
no longer supported the linen balloon, 
the whole of which fell into the flame. 
Rozier, who had not yet succeeded in 
descending, just escaped being burnt. — ^M. 
Charles, who had joined with M. Robert, 
soon after informed the public that they 
would ascend in a balloon filled with in- 
flammable air. To ilefray the neces- 
sary expense of 10,000 livres, he opened 
a subscription. The balloon was spJieri- 
cal, 26 feet in diameter, and consisted of 
silk coated with a varnish of gum-elastic. 
The car for the aeronauts was attmdied to 
several cords, which were fiistened to a 
net, drawn over the upper ])art of the 
balloon. A valve was constructed above, 
which could be opened from tJie car, by 
means of cords, and shut by a spring. 
This served to afford an outlet to the in- 
flammable air, if they wished to descend, 
or found it necessaiy to diminish it. The 
filling lasted several flays ; and, Dec. 1, 
the voyage was commenced from the 
gardens of the Tuileries. TJie balloon 
quickly rose to a height of 1800 feet, and 
disappeared from the eyes of the specta- 
tors. The aeronauts diligently observed 
the Iwrometer, which never stood at less 
than 2l)°, threw out gradually the ballast 
they had taken in to keep the balloon 
steady, and descended safely at Nesle. 
But as soon as Rol>ert stepped out, and it 


was thus lightened of 130 poim lfl, it rose 
again with gr^at rapidity about !>000 fet't. 
It expanded itself Avitli such ffw •(*, tlmt it 
nmst have been torn to pu'ces had not 
Charles, with much presence of inm<l, 
opened the valve to aeeojniiK-date the 
quantity of gas to the rurity of the sur- 
rounding atmospherfj. After the lapsf* 
of half an hour, the balloon souk down 
on a plain, about three miles from the 
place of its second asc<'nf. — ^3’itf‘se «uc- 
ressful aCriiil voyages wero soon fldlovvtid 
by others. Blanchard had ahi ndy as- 
cended several wluui he fleter- 

minedto cross the channel betwi (ui i'jig- 
land and France, which is ahf>iJt 33 Hides 
wide, ii» a balloon filled wiih ndlnrnmnhle 
air. He succeeded in this hold .lUeiupC, 
Jan. 7, 1785, acconijraniefl hy an Vmcri- 
caii gentleman, Dr. Jeftries. About one 
o’clock, they left the Krjglish coast, and 
at half past two, were on the Frericii. 
Pilatre de Rozier, mentioned before as 
the first aeronaut, attempted, June 14, 
1785, in company with Mr. Rornain, to 
pass from the French to the hhiglish side ; 
but the attempt was unsuccessfii!, and the 
adventurers lost their lives. M. de Ro- 
zier had on tliis occasion united the two 
kinds of balloons; under one, filled with 
inflammable air, which did not alone 
possess sufficient elevating power, was a 
second, filled by means of a coal fire un- 
der it. Rozier had chosen this combina- 
tion, hoping to unite the advantages of 
both kinds. By means of the lower bal- 
loon, be intended to risci and sink at 
pleasure, which is not possible with in- 
flammable air; for a balloon filled with 
this, when once sunk to the earth, cannot 
rise again with the same weight, w'ithout 
bffing fillf^l anew; while, on tin; contraiy, 
by increasing or diminishing tin* fire under 
a balloon filled with lieated air, it can he 
made to rise and fall alt<*rnately. But tins 
experiment cnnsfid the death orthej)rojec- 
tors. Probably the coals, wliicli w ere only 
in n glowing state near the sue/ace of the 
ground, were suddenly kindled to a light 
flame as the balloon rose, and set it on 
fire. The whole machine was soon in 
flames, and the two aeronauts were pre- 
cipitated from on Jngli. The condition 
of their mangled bodies confirms the con- 
jecture tliat they were killed hy the ex- 
plosion of the gas. — Tlris nnhapfiy acci- 
dent did not deter others ; on the eontra- 
ry, the experiments were by degrees 
repfjated in other countries. — However 
important this invention may be, it has 
ns yet led to no considemhie results. Its 
use has hitherto been confined to obser- 
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ration^ in tIu‘ imukt n'^^ions of ilm atmos- 
phore. Hut f-hould w<; pvor loam to 
giji<l(3 tlic l)all<)on at will, it loi^ljt, |»(‘r- 
liaps, !)(• ('inplo V 0(1 Idr purposos ofwliio-lii 
we now Ijiivo hardly an idea; jiossibly 
the plan ol' projt sHor Kolierr^oii tiiijjhl he 
accomphsliod hy tlie eoi).stj notion of ii 
4 (il(antio, balloon, wliioh would onalihi us 
to ])e)tonu an oirouninaMj^ation of 

the oailh. iJio the Fn noli revolution, 
an aoiostatio ui>titutton wu^ loinnh'd at 
Mtuidon, not l.r Irom Pan.'*^, for the edu- 
cation ofaooips of aorunauls, With the 
view of introdi u'liijr balloons into tinnies 
as a nn'ans of looonnoitnnfi; tln^ enemy, 
iiut tln^ HM'. nf balloons was soon hud 
aside, for, like ovory other, it must be at- 
tijiidod with ureal un(M‘,rtuinty, us loii}' 
as l]n‘ maidiine has to olu'y tlu‘ wind. 
Ajuon^; the I 'niiirh, Blanchard and Gar- 
nerin liavii undertaken the .i*roatcst num- 
ber of aerial voyaj^es ; among the; Gor- 
mans, professor Jniigiiis, in JJerlin, in 
1805 and 1800, made the lirst. Since 
that tune, professor Reichard and hhs 
wife have become known by their attri- 
al excursions. Even in Constantinople, 
sucii a voyage was jierformed, at the wish 
and expense of the sultan, by two Eiig- 
lisJinien, Jhirly and Devigne. Rlauchard 
has rendered an essential service to aero- 
nauts by the invention of the parachute, 
which they can use, in case of necessity, 
to let tlienisiilves down without diuiger. 
Many attempts have been made to regu- 
late the course of Imlloons, by means of 
oars, w ings, &:c., but hitherto with little 
success, 

AfcRosTATiox, or Aerostatics, is the 
science of weighing air, cither hy itself 
or with other sulistances. Since the in- 
vention of the balloon, thi.s term has been 
sonH’tnncs apjilieil to the art of managing 
balloons, winch is more properly called 
aerotiavfirSj((\. v.) 

; a lainous orator of Athens ; 
l>orn ‘193, died 323, 13. C. Being the son 
of poor jiarcnts, he jiassed his youth 
among tln^ lower classes, with whom he 
wandered alKiiit, })artakjngin tlieir amuse- 
ments, particidarly in the festivals in lion- 
or of Bacchus. Encouraged by their ap- 
plause, lui b<3cam(i an actor, acquired tlie 
right of (‘itizeiiship, engaged in jiolitics, 
attendial the lectures of Plato and Isocra- 
tes, and soon became the rival of Deinos- 
thimes, whom, however, he did not equal 
in jiovver and etvergy, although he was 
distingii islad hy a hapjiy choice of words, 
and by m liness and jierspiciiity of ideas. 
He grad Old I V l(»st the favor of tlie people, 
mid lietl to illiodes and Samos, where he 


gave instruction in rhctoiic till In's death. 
Three orations and twelve letters of Lis 
arc extant. They ura u* be hiinid in tiic 
collections of Aldus, 8tejiliamis and 
Keiske, (3(1 and 4th vols.) 

^EyciiixEs, tlie pbilosopbt r, a native 
of Atlunis, wlio, by way of distinction 
from the jnctaMlmg, is calk'd the, .Sex ra/i>, 
was a poor discqde of iSociato. \Vc 
jiossess under Jus name tlirci' dialogues, 
‘‘Oil Virtue,” “Oil Riches,” and ‘‘ Uii 
Death,” wIiicIj, buwev('r, are not allowed 
by strict criTu's to be gennine. 34ie IkjsI 
edition IS that of J. E. Fisidier, Leipsic, 
17H(). 

yEscriYMis ; tlu^ lather of ancient Greek 
tragedy *, born in tlie 3d ordtli ^(sarof the 
()3d OlMn|)iad (525 B. C.), at f'deusis, in 
Attica, of .a iiobk^ family. Ol'tbe cinuirii- 
stances of Ins lili‘. we have but delicieiit 
and uneeiTaiii aecounts. He fought in 
the hattk's ol’Marallion and Saliimis, wit- 
nessed the destruction of the power of 
Darius and Xerxes, and wrote his trage- 
ilies under tli(i proud feeling of a success- 
ful struggle for liberty. In tliese he first 
raised the tnigicul art from the rude l)e- 
ginnings of Thespis to a dignified char- 
acter, so that he may be considered as 
its real creator. Tragedy sprang from 
ftis bf3nd in full annor (sa>s A. W. 
Scblegel), like Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter, lie clothed it with iM^coining 
dignity, and gave it an appropriate place 
ol‘ exhibition ; he inventotl scenic pomp, 
luid not only instructed the chorus in 
singing and dancing, but a])prared him- 
self 111 tlie character of a jdayer. 1 In first 
perfected the dialogue, and reduced the 
lyrical part of tlie tragedy, w'hieb still, 
however, oeeiqties too mucli sjiaet' in liis 
jdays. His characters are sketcliod with 
a f<;w liold and strong featun s ; his plots 
are extremely simple, luit grand. His art 
knew nothing of intrigues and developc- 
ments. All his poetry^ reveals a lolly and 
ardent mind. Wot the sorter ('motions, 
hut terror is his ruling eliaractenstic. He 
holds up the IknuI of Medusa to the; over- 
awed speetatoi's. His manner of treating 
fate is terrible in the extreme ; in all its 
gloomy majesty it hovers over mortals. 
The Cothurnus of jEscliylus is of an iron 
weight ; none but giant figures stride in 
it. It apfiears to have requirtul an effort 
in him to rejiri'sent mere men. He deals 
cmmiioTily with gods, especially the Ti- 
tans, those elder deities, the symbols of 
the dark primitive powers of natiiri', long 
since cast down to Tartarus. In accord- 
ance with the grandeur of his figures, he 
endeavors to make their language gigantic. 
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Thenro arlst' harsh expressions, ovf'rloa<!- 
ed witfi epithets, and tre(|ii('ntly, in his 
choms, iiuneatn eonstruetions and i^reat 
obsenritY* lu the daring grandeur of his 
images and expressions, he resonihles 
Dante and Shakspeare. We have only 
7 of his tnigcMlii's remaining : their whole 
numlier is stated to liavo been 70 ; aeconl- 
tng to sorrif', 00; but among these, ae- 
cording to tJu* testimony of the aneients, 
we have some of his jirineipal works. 
They are, The Prometheus Vinctns,’* 
"The Seven before Thelies,” “The Per- 
sians,” “Agamemnon,” “Tlic Chof jdiom*,” 
" The Enm(mides,”mid“Tbe Suppliants.” 
Disgusted at seeing inferior pieces pre- 
ferred to liis own, and particularly at the 
victory of the young Sophocles, or, ac- 
cordinL^ to the more probable account, 
compelled by an accusation of atheism, 
iEschylus left his native countiy, and 
went to Sicify, where be was received 
with great honors by king Hiero, and 
died 456 Ik C., at tlie age of 70 yeai^. 
The beat editions of his works are, Lon- 
don, 16(>^ and 1664, folio, by Stanley; 
Hague, in 1745, 2 vols. quarto, by Paw; 
and Halle, 1809 to 1821,5vols. 3d edition 
by Sohiitz. Single plays liave been pub- 
lished by jBrunck, Herrmann, Jilomtield, 
and others. 

iEscL’LAPius ; the god of medicine. 
Some writers call him a son of Apollo and 
Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus; others, of 
Apollo and Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas. 
There an; also dift’erent accounts of the 
wonders whicli befell his infancy. Accord- 
ingto some, he wasexposedby his mother, 
suckled by a goat, found by .shepherd.s,aiid 
his divine nature recognised by a glittering 
halo round his head : according to oth- 
ers, Coronis having admitted the em- 
braces of Ischys as well as those of 
Apollo, the latter, in a fit of anger (or 
Diana in his stead), killed Coronis, hut 
saved the child from her womb. The 
last opinion was the most common, and 
was confirmed by the Pytliian oracle. 
Apollo afterwards brought his son to Chi- 
ron, who instructed him in medicine and 
hunting. In the fiirmer he acquired o 
high degree of skill, so as to surpass even 
the fame of his teacher. He not only 
prevented the death of the living, hnt 
even recalled the dead to life. Jupiter, 
however, induced by the complaints of 
his brother Pluto, slew JE, with a thun- 
derbolt. After Ins death, he received di- 
vine honors. In particular, he was wor- 
shipped at Epidannis in Pelofionnesns, 
(see ^rgoha), where a temple with a 
grove was dedicated to him. From the 


accurate register here kept ( tliO most 
remarkable diseases and then n'litedies, 
the greatest jfhysK'iaMs gatlieird experi- 
ence and knowledge, 'riieie <' his wor- 
sbi]) spread over all Creca-e, .md finally 
to Rome. After the jilague iiad r<ig(’d 
there for three years, atnliass.-dors v>x‘r(? 
sent to AP^sculapins at Iqirdan rns by #th(^ 
advice of the Deljihian Apollo. They 
had liardly appi’ared liefore the god, 
when a serpent crept from h< neath his 
image, and hastened directly t<) tfn^ Ko- 
inan ship. This serpent, wfneh wrs 
thought to bo iEscula])ius him-elf, was 
carried with great solemnity to Rome, 
upon which tFie plague ceased. TFsen- 
la]>ius had two sons, Maehaon and Poda- 
Hrins, who were called Jisdepimli'Sj atid 
during the Trojan war made themselves 
famous as heroes and physitfians. His 
datighters were Hygeia, laso, Panacea 
and JEgloy the fimt of whom was wor- 
shipped as the goddess of health. Atlscu- 
lapius is represented with a largo heard, 
holding a knotty staff, round which was 
entwined a serpent, the symbol of‘ con- 
valescence. Near him stands the cock, 
the symbol of watclifulness. He is some- 
times crowned with the laurel of Apollo. 
Sometimes his little son I’elesphonis is 
represented beside him, with a cup upon 
his head, wrajiped up in a cloak. Some- 
times AEsculapius is represented under 
the image of a serpent only. 

iEsop ; the oldest Gre(‘k fabulist. He 
is said to have been a nutivq of Phrygia, 
an<l a slave, till he was set free by hia 
la.st owner. lie lived about the middle 
of tlie 6th eentury Ik V. He incnlcated 
rules of practical morality, dmx\Mi Iroin 
the habits of the inferior creation, and 
thus spread his lame through <*re<.*ce and 
all the ijoighbonng countries. Cnesus, 
king of Lydidf invited yEso[) to his court, 
and kept iiini always about his jierson. 
Jndee<l, he was never absent, except dur- 
ing his jounieys to Greece, Persia and 
Egypt. Crmsus once sent him to Delphi 
to offer a sacrifice to Apollo ; while en- 
gaged in this embassy, he wrote his fable 
of the Floating Log, which appeared tena- 
ble at a distance, hut lost its terrors vvJien 
approached. The priests of Delphi, ap- 
plying the fable to themselves, resolved 
to take vengeance on the author, and 
plunged him from a precipice. Phuiu- 
d(js, who wrote a miserable romance, of 
which he makes iEsop the hero, describes 
him as excessively deformed and disa- 
greeable ill his appearance, and given to 
stuttering ; but this account does not agree 
with what his contemporaries say of him. 
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The storii^s rrhinid of ^sop, (*ven hy tlio 
ancients, tire n<*t eiititJcd to credit, A 
collection of lid lies made | by Planudes, 
wliicli are still evtant under the jiaine of 
tiie Grecian liibnlist, are iiscnbed to Jjiin 
with littbi frmml.ition ; tlieir origin is lost 
ill the darkness of aiiti(ju]ty. Of the 
early editions, tiic most valuable are those 
by Ifenry Htepbcns, Paris, 1541), 4to. ; and 
by Hudson, Ovford, 1718. More lately, 
they have Lm'cu jmblished from the man- 
uscript, in a ry <hffercnt form, b^ He 
Furia, 2 vols., Florence, 180J>, and i^eip- 
sie, 1810; Foray, Paris, 1810; and 
Schneider, Jbi'slau, 1811. These fables 
have had numberless imitators. 

iEsopus, (dodms, a celebrated actor, 
who flourished about the G70th year of 
Rome. He was a contemporary of Ros- 
cius. His folly in spending money on 
expensive dishes made him as conspicu- 
ous as ills dramatic talents. He is said, 
at one entertainment, to have had a dish 
filled with singing and speaking birds, 
which cost £800. When acting, he en- 
tered into his part to such a degree as 
sometimes to l>e seized with a perfect 
ecstasy, Plutarch mentions it as report- 
ed of him, that, whilst he was rejiresent- 
ing Atreus, deliberating how he should 
revenge himself on Thyestes, he was so 
transjiorted beyond himseltj that he smote 
with his Irunclieou one of the servants 
who Avas crossing the stage, and killed 
liim on tile spot. 

Aksthetics (fi’om the Greek aiVjx‘)T;(yic, 
{Aerceplion j ; the science which triMits of 
the heaiitdul, and of the various ajiplica- 
tions of its principles. Baumgarten, ajiro- 
fessor in the umvcTsity at I'Vmikfoit on 
the Oder, first use<l tins name, and in- 
tended to designate hy it a brancJi of phi- 
losophy, whi<*h should est;ii>lish corr<Tt 
j)rincipk‘S of criticism in relation to the 
beautiful. Hince the time of Bauingiu-ten, 
til is word has lK*eii used in Germany, 
FVaiice, and Italy, and has lately been 
employed by some English writers. For 
the character of the science, and the atten- 
tion which it has received, see Philosophy, 
^TUER ; ati extremely fine, subtile and 
elastic, fluid, which ))hilosophers have sup- 
posed to lie diffused throughout the uni- 
verse, and by means of wiiieh they have 
explained many of the great phenomena of 
nature. It is mentioned by Aristotle. Its 
existence cannot be proved. Newton be- 
lieved in it, and explains by it the connexion 
of the parts of a body, and the laws of 
gravity- Euler asserts tliat asther is almost 
09,000,000 times thinner, and 1,278 times 
more clastic, than atmospheric air. 


AGther ; in cheinisuy . (See Etii^r,) 

H I oriA. (See Eth iopia.) 

i-ETHRA. (See ThcsMHs,) 

riFTius ; one of tiie most zealous de- 
fiiiiders of Arianism, horn in Syria, flour- 
islied about 33(i, and liia followers were 
calhid JEtiatis, 

^Et^’a (in Italian, imntc Gihdlo ) ; the 
famous volcanic mountain on the eastern 
coast of Sicily, nut far from Catania. 
This mountain rises uion* than 10,000 
fiiet above tiie surface of the sea; Buf- 
foii thinks, 2000 tatborns ; Saussure gives 
lOjlMKl feet, Spallanzani 11,400, and sir 
G.Shucklmrgh 10,954. Its circumference 
at the base is 180 miles. On its sides are 
77 cities, towns ami villages, containhig 
about 115,000 inhabitants. Fixim Cata- 
nia to the summit the distance is 30 
miles, and the traveller must pass through 
three distinct climates — the hot, the tem**' 
perate and the frigid. Accordingly, the 
wiiole mountain is divided into three dis- 
tinct regions, called the fertile region (rc- 
gioiu cuUa\ the woody region iregipne 
selvosa), and the barren region (regione 
(leseHay The lowest region extends 
tliroiigli an ascent of from P2 to 18 miles. 
The city of Catania and several villages 
arc situated in the first zone, whicJi 
abounds in pastures, orchards, and vari- 
ous kinds of fruit-trees. Its great fertility 
is ascrilKid chiiifly to the decomposition 
of lava ; it is perhaps owing, in ])art, to 
cultivation. The figs and fruits in gen- 
eral, in this region, are reckoned the finest 
ill Sicily. Tlie lava here flows from a 
nimiher of small mountains, which are 
dispersed over the immense declivity of 
/Etna, d^he woody region, or teinpemte 
zone, extends from 8 to 10 miles in a di- 
rect lino towards the top of the inoiin- 
tani ; it comprejicnds a surface of about 
40 or 45 square leagues, and forms a zone 
of tiie brightest green nil round the 
mountain, exiiihiting a pleasing contrast 
to its white and hoary licad. ft is called 
la regione selvosa, because it abounds in 
oaks, beeches and firs. The soil is simi- 
lar to tliat of the lower region. The air 
liere is cool and refreshing, imd every 
breeze is loaded with a thousand per- 
fumes, the whole ground being covered 
with the richest aromatic plants. Many 
parts of this region are the most delight- 
ful spots upon earth, and have inspired 
ancient and modem poets with images of 
beauty and loveliness. TJie animal king- 
dom of these two regions is not equal m 
point of richness to the vegetable. The 
upper or barren region is marked out by a 
circle of isnoAv and ice. Its sui’face is, for 
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t)ie ])art, flat, mul tlic approiK'li to ir 
is imlM-atrd hy the (U'chue of vegetatjeii, l>y 
lulCo\ erial roeks of lav ii uiul heaps el baiul, 
by near views of an expanse of siuwv ami 
ieo, and of torrents of smoke issnln^Mrorn 
the crater of the inonntain, also hy the 
dilHoulty imd dan^^t'r of advancing amidst 
streams of imdted snow, sheets of ice, and 
gusts of eliiliing winds. The ennoiis 
traveller, how e\er, thinks himself amply 
rewarded, upon gaining tht‘ summit, for 
the jierd v\ Im Jj he luu< enconnter<‘d. 'flie 
. number of stars seems increaseil, and 
tlnar light a]>pears hiighn*!’ than usual; 
the lustre ol’ the milky way is like a jiure 
flume that shoots across tlu' luaivens; and 
with the naked t^ye we may ohx i vi' clus- 
ters ol‘ stars totally invisible in the lower 
regions. The seoriie, of vvhitdi flic moun- 
tain is (“omposcd, liave the saim* kind of 
base, t’ontaming scliorl and f ddspar, '^fhe 
fii^t eruptkai of which we have any au- 
thentic account,is nientiom'd iiy Diodorus 
Siculus. Tlie last eruption took plac(‘ in 
1819. Ttajipearsvejy probable that mount 
iElna is exhausting its volcanie povv(‘rs, 
as the eruptions of modern times arc by 
no means so h eiiucut as in former ages, 
nor are they so tremendous in their ex- 
tent and eifei'ts. Before tlie Christian 
a?ra, there were 9 eruptions, of wJiich 
those in 477 and 121 B. C. are the most 
important: afler Clirist, the most impor- 
tant are those in 1160, 11G9, 1329, ISJlO, 
1537, DiOO, 1693, 176:3, 1787, 1792, 1802, 
1809, 1811, 1819. Moun^ ititua supplies 
Sicily and a large part of Italy, and even 
Malta, with the luxury of sriow and ice. 
The trade in these articles belongs to tlie 
bishop of Catania, who, as it is stated, 
makes from 3000 to 4000 dollars per an- 
num by it. Tlie vegetation of the woody 
region is exceedingly luxuriant. There 
is one chestnut tree, under which 100 
hoi*ses may be sheltered against llie sun ; 
it tJierefbre is called dei cento cavaUL (See 
Dtnoii*s Voyage pittoresque cn SicUe, vol. 
4., and Mexander von Humboldt's Per- 
sonal jYarraiive.) Since 1824, Catania 
has had the Gioenian Academy (so called 
in honor of the chevalier Giuseppe Gioeni, 
iiiithor of a fAtolog^m Vesuviana), the ob- 
ject of which is to investigate the topogra- 
phy and natural history of ./Etna, 

iETOLiA ; a country in Greece, on the 
northern coast of the Corinthian gulf ; so 
called from ./Etolus, the brother of Epeus, 
king of Elis, who, escaping from Elis, 
made himself master of this region. An- 
cient .(Etulia was separated from Acar- 
nania by the river Achelous, and extend- 
ed tJience to Calydon, or to the river 


Eveiius. On the ^(unli i;i> the gulf of 
C<u iiith, and 'rii(‘>'f'<ily (K' ihc uorlh. Jih 
extent from fiorth to s<mih was al*out 48 
miles, and from tasi to west ahovt* 20. 
It was suhseipicntl^ cnlaigi'il h\ miccc'ss- 
fiil wars. TIjc ailihtiuic vvero ctunpre- 
hended under the name of jFJvliu Epic- 
tetos. The bonlcrs ol' /Etoha ou the 
norrh wi're now mouiil <Eia aud tin- /Vlha- 
inaiics in l ipirUvS. Tina tiio])) he, llera- 
clea, and a gieat ptul oi Th<‘ssal> also 
helongial to it. On the cast, J)<iits and 
tlic coast as fiu* as J\aupa« lus and Ihijia- 
lion w<-re added to n. 'I'ta* coimtiy was 
rough and unfniiifid, but stiong l>y rea- 
son of Its mountams. Arcordmg to lle- 
roilotus and Aristotle, lions inh stcil yE. in 
tlie most ancient times Tlic ongnial 
ancestors of the yEtohans were Jh’IIcnes. 
Divided into small triho, they had no 
principal (‘ity ; tlioy vvt>if oct'upu'd in 
Jiunting ami rohhci\, am! imulc thern- 
sclv(‘s Icared hotli on land amlsi'u. In their 
stat<‘ ol’indi'pendence, tlujy pn'scrvcd for 
a long time their ancient nidont‘ss of 
manners. Tliey very early formed th(^ 
great yEtolian confederacy, which assem- 
ble! I once a year at Thenna, but flrst 
became remarkable in the lime ot* the 
Aclitnan league. To oppose this coifled- 
cracy they united with the Romans ; and 
afterwanls deserted them, on perceiving 
tliat their freedom was in danger from 
their allies. They then went ovi‘r to the 
side of the Macedonians, with whom they 
were obliged at last to submit to the Ro- 
man yoke. The government ol’ yE. was 
republican, controlletl hy tlie Pamdolinm^ 
a gemu'al council, held as occasion n)- 
quired. Livy says that their eavaliy was 
at one period esteemed sujierior to tliat 
of any other of the Grecian statf's. 

Affa ; a weight on the Gold Coast of 
Guinea, equal to one ounce. 

Affinity; in chemistry. When two 
bodi<3s am brought in contact with oacii 
other, they will often, without the sensible 
operation of any exlraiieoiis influences, 
combine by a sjioutaneous and reeijirocal 
action, and form new Ixxiies with differ- 
ent propei^es ; a single body, modifled 
by the action of the natural agents, ca- 
loric, electricity, &c. sometimes produces 
the same results ; finally, a body not aji- 
parently acted ujicn by other bodies, nor 
by the natural agents, sometimes ai^ijuircs 
new propertiCvS, and assumes new’ forms. 
These changes in the chemical cliaracter 
of bmlies are produced hy a fierce, to 
which W!» give the name of a^inity 
Some of the luw^ or modes of action of 
this force are, that it is exerted only at 
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msen^ble dist.ncrs, (!istinfrni.‘^Iirs 

it Iroiii f*;ravii<ftion (sof; MtfrnHion), and 
between ht'teroireiieoiis pailiclch, m wliicli 
it difb'rs from rohesion [ q. v.) Tiu? pro[^K‘r- 
ties of the rcsnJtm^ compound differ es- 
sentially from /ts component parts, as a 
salt is’ formed by an acid and an alkali. 
Tlie forms of the eleincmts are often 
clian^ed, and (i»e change is attended with 
remarkahle ple riomorm, as the e.xplosion 
of gunpowder hy jts conversion into 
gases, the solid ifieation of water in slak- 
ing Ihne, »fee. < >iie of the most important 
laws of alfinitv is, tliat one fjody lias not 
the same force of affinity towards all 
others, hut attracts them very unerjually, 
and some of them not at all, Tlie knowl- 
edge of tlie aifinith'sof different bodies 
is of great use to the chemist in elTecting 
decompositions. Rergmann, wlio first, in 
1775, rleveloped the theory of affinities, 
distinguishes tliree cases in the reciprocal 
action of two bodies — wlnm they are both 
free, which he calls simple ajjinihf ; wlicri 
one of them is already in combination, 
elective ; and when both are combined in 
difterent compounds, complex, RcrthoIIet 
has mucli improved the theory of affini- 
ties. (See BerthoUeVs Statique chimique, 
and Berzelius^ TIveory of chemiced Proper^ 
Hons,) 

Affinity, in law, is that degree of 
connexion, which subsists between one 
of two married persons and the blood re- 
lations of the other. It is no real kindred. 
A person cannot, by legal snccession, re- 
ceive an inheritance from a relation by 
affinity; neither does it extend tO tlie 
nean^st relations of husband and wife, so 
as to create a mutual relation between 
them. The degrees of affinity ore com- 
puted in the same wav as those of con- 
sanguinity, or blood, hy the Jewish law, 
marriage was prohibited within certain 
degrees. Nearly the same limitations arc 
adopted into the laws of Europe and 
America. All legal impediments, arising 
from affinity, cease upon the deatli of the 
hiisliand or wife, excepting, of course, 
those which relate to tlie marriage of the 
survivor. The table of forbidden degrees 
of affinity is, by the ecclesiastical law of 
England, commanded to be hung up in 
aU churches. The Roman church speaks 
of spiritual effinity^ which is contracted 
by the sacraments of baptism and con- 
firmation ; according to which a eod- 
fatJier may not marry his god-dau^iter 
Avithont a dispensation. 

Affirmation signifies, in one sense, 
the solemn declarations of Quakers, and 
mcrnlicrs of sonic otlier sects, in confir- 
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nmriori of th(‘ir testimony in courts of law, 
or of their statements on other occaMon^, 
on which tlie sanction of on oath is re- 
quired of other persons. The English 
laws did not permit affirmation^ instead 
of oaths, in criminal cases, until 182H. 
No distinction has been made, in any of 
the Unired States, between testimonies in 
civil aiul criminal cases in this respect, 't 
having been ]>ermitted to Quakers gener- 
ally, and, for the most jiart, to other ]jer- 
sons scnipnlons about Hwearing, to give 
testimony upon mere solemn amrmation. 
Even tlie pri'sidiuit of the U. »S. is allowed 
to affirm instc’ad of taking the usual oath, 
when inducted into office, if he has con- 
scientious scruph’s about swearing. The 
privilege of affirmation is allowed m Prus- 
sia only to sects recognised hy govern- 
ment, and whose principles do not permit 
fliem to make oatJi. False affirmation is 
subjected to the same penalties as poijury 
in hhigland and elsewhere 

Affry, Lewis Augustinus Philip, count 
of, first magistrate of Switzerland after 
Napoleon had proclaimed himself the 
protector of the Helvetic confederacy, 
was bom at Freyburg, 1743. He was 
early destined to a military life, accom- 
pamed his father on an embassy to the 
Hague, i^oon became adjutant in the Swiss 
guards, and was finally elevated to the 
rank of lieutenant-general. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution, he com 
manded the army on the Uppir Rhine, 
till Aug. 10, 1792, when, the Swiss troops 
having been disbanded, he returned to 
his country, and became a member of the 
secret council at Freyburg. Switzerland 
being menaced, in 1798, with a French 
invasion and a revolution, he resumed the 
command of tlie troops. He acknowl- 
edged the uselessness of resistance, con- 
ducted Jiiniself with undeviatiiig pru- 
dence, and averted as much as possible 
from his country the evils of war and 
rebellion. Wheii Freyburg was taken by 
the French, Tie became a member of tlie 
provisional government. He had no share 
in tlie insurrections of 1801 and 1802, but 
accepted with pleasure the appointment 
of deputy to Paris, when the first consul 
invited the Swiss to send delegates thitii- 
er, and oftered tliein Ifis mediation. Na- 
poleon distinguished him above the other 
deputies, and intrusted to him the fonna- 
tion of an administration, which was to 
ensure the peace and happiness of die 
ancient allies of FraiuM?. Feb. 19, 1803, 
A. received from tlie first consul the act 
of* iiK'diation, was appointed first magis- 
trate for this year, and invested with cx- 
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^raordinwy powew, until the convocation ecottuiuaUy exerted to prevent these pow- 
of a diet. He sought to prcwnote the erfUl'nmkms weakening one another 
views of the first oonsu^ and acted, in by wars, witn a view of advancing the 
eveiy things with tlm ability^ the intelli- commercial interests of the English com- 
gence and ^e esmrience of a thorough pany, and of providing a bulwark against 
statesman. He died June 16, 1810. the promss of the Rushan conquests 
AFOHAinsTAif, or Afghaunistaux, the beyond tne Caucoeus, in Lower Persia, in 
coimtzy of the Afglians, or Cabulists, also Annenia, and on the Caspian sea. But, 
ctdled the kir^dom of the AhdcMians^ con- in ^ite of these precautions, the rajah of 
team 350,000 square miles, is bounded on Lahore, Rungeet Singh, has U8uri>ed the 
the north, towards Budiikshon, by mount throne of Cabul, in A,, and, to brave the 
Hindoo-Koh and Poropamisus ; on the British, has taken many Russians into his 
east, towards Hindostan, by the Indus and service. The Russians trade witli the 
mount Solomon ; on the south, by the Afghans by way of Bucharia. 
vale of Bolahn and the mountains near Afghans, or Afohauns, signifying 
Sistan ; on the west, towards Iran, by the mountaineers^is the name of a powerful na- 
great desert. The Hindoo-Koh is a con- tion, called also PaUrns, in the eastern part 
tinuation of the ILtnalaya; many ranges of Persia, ’m the kingdom of Cahiilistan. 
run in all directions fi*oni the Paropamisus They originally lived in the mountains 
and inount Solomon. The Indus is the between Persia, Hindostan and Bactria, 
principal river. The atmosphere is dry and are of Median descent. TheA.’sare 
and healtliy, and some of the valleys are even now wandering tribes ; both tho«e 
very fertile. The untilled portions serve of the west, who are robbers, and live m 
as pastures for cattle. It abounds in sil- tents, and those of the east, who have 
ver, lead, iron, sulphur, lapis lazuli, cotton, more regular settlements. During the 
horses, asses, dromedaries, camels, oxen, revolution in Persia, which took place in 
sheep with fat tails, goats, &c,, and con- 1747, after the death of Nadir Shah, Amed 
tains, also, several sjiecies of carnivorous Abdallah, chief of the A.’s in tlie Persian 
ammals. Of the 14,(X)0,000 of itihabit- anny, took jiossi^ssion of the provinces of 
ants, 4,.300, 000 are Algl I ans, and 5,700,000 Candahar and Chorasan, made himself 
are Ilindcios ; the remaining part consists independent of Persia, and founded the 
of Tadshicks /descendants of the ancient kingdom of Afghanistan. 

PersiajM), with Tartars and Belooches. Afore (amn/, French) ; all that part of 
Their region is tliat of Mahomet. Be- a ship which lies forwanl, or near the 
sides the cafutal. Cabal, which contains stem. 

bO, 000 inltalatamts, there are other impor- Afrancesados. This title is used to 
taut cities; as Candahar, a fortress and denote those Spaniards who took the oath 
commercial pkioe, of 100,000 inhabitants ; of fidelity and allegiance to the constitu- 
Peshawur, or Pesbour, of 100,000 inhabit- tion of Bayonne and king Joseph, ex- 
ants, &c, ; Bulkh, or Balk (the ancient pecting, from the new order of things in- 
Bactria, now inliabited by Usl)ecks), and troduced by the French into Sjjajn, a 
Casiimere. These are almost independ- regeneration of their country. They were 
ent cities on the frontiers. The king is also termed JoseJinoSy because they were 
ot the house of Saddosei; the throne is taken into the Spanish service by Joseph. 
Jiereriitary, but limited by the power of After the o\erthrowof the usurper (in/ru- 
tl»e chiefs of the tribes. The British ao), his principal partisans fled to France, 
couriers and travellers, who^ going to to avoid the hatred of their countrymen. 
Bagdad, generally prefer the way by Ca- When king Ferdinand VIT recovered his 
bul. In consequence of the influence of throne in 1814, he persecuted, with equal 
die English over the people of A., the cruelty, the liherales, or adherents of the 
Peraiau court at Tehraun is subjected to c^Drtes, who had wrought the downfall of 
lui unwilling dependence on the East the French system, and the Jostfinos. A 
India company, which acts as protector gazette of Madrid, tlie Atalaya (Sentinel), 
ol Persia and of A., and has contributed demanded their destruction in the follow- 
much to the preservation of peace be- ing terms ; “ Is it possible, sire, that the 
tween the two nations, as far as the aris- liherales find. Jos^nos still exist among us ? 
tocratic character of the government of Why have not a hundred scaffolds, a 
A. admits^ Private quarrels, however, hundred pyres, been erected in every city 
frequently happen between the Persian and in every village of iSpain, to do justice 
governors and ttift chiefs of A. The great on the wretches ?” May 30, 1814, a de- 
mmience of the English in the East, over cree was issued, prohibiting th(^ return 
the mtions of the Lower Indus (seiks), is of all emigrant afrancesados, more espe- 
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cially those who had received, fitmi die 
invading government, any* rati^ticte 
tlieir former offices, or any new appoint- 
ment, title, rank, order, &c. In the same 
decree were included all generals and 
officers who had fought under the ban- 
ners of Napoleon or Joseph, and aU fe- 
males who had accompanied their hus- 
bands in their emigration. The number 
of emigrant libtralt$ who lived in France 
was estimated at 1^000 ; among whom 
were many distinguished literary charac- 
ters, and excellent civil and military offi- 
cer. They published, in London, a jour- 
nal {El Espahol constitutional), in which 
tliey labored to convince their country- 
men, that the only remedy for the misfor- 
tunes of Spain was the adoption of a lib- 
eral constitution. Ail others were allowed 
to return, hut were compelled to live 50 
miles from the capital, under the super- 
vision of the police. The decree of am- 
nesty, published 8ept. 29, 1816 (suspend- 
ed Again in 1817), was so constructed, 
that it did not ameliorate the condition of 
the banished Josejinos* Even the soldiers 
and officers, returning home after Napo- 
leoifs fall, from their captivity in France, 
were remaiided to the frontier, through 
fear that they might have irnbited liberal 
or revolutionary principles in France. 
The comimiul attempts at rebellion in 
Sj>ain were, at the same time, the conse- 
quence and the cause of the continuance 
of these severe regulations. When Fer- 
din«‘ui(l Vn accepted tlie constitution of 
the cortes, lie proclaimed a general am- 
nesty, Man’ll 8, 1820, and afterwards al- 
lowed all Josejinos to reside in any part 
of Spain, Mailrid excepted. The cortes, 
8ept. 21, 1820, determined that they 
should b(! restored to the enjoyment of 
their rights and possession of their prop- 
erty, but not to their dignities, offices anti 
])cnsions. They proceeded on the prin- 
ciple, that most of them had been brought 
by accidental circumstances under the 
power of the usurjier” {intruso), but had, 
nevertheless, with honest intentionfi, pre- 
pared, in Bayonne, reforms beneficial to 
tlieir country, and had exerted themselves 
with spirit to promote its welfare ; and 
tliat afterwards, becoming involved in in- 
extricable difficulties, they had remained 
faithful to their oath, king Joseph, and 
tlie constitution. The afrancesados have 
always shown great moderation, and are, 
for this reason, even now, hated by the 
absolutists. (See Mexico.) 

Afranius, Lucius, a Roman comic 
poet, flourished in the first half of the 2d 
century B. C. He was preeminently the 


craotor of the Roman national drama, oi 
^/abukttogaia; and his delineations of 
the life and manners of his counta^men 
eomprehended even the lowest classes, 
vt^nce arose theyohdato&entom^ Froin 
the Greeks he borrowed only the outward 
form of their comedy, and adapted it to 
the Roman manners, which gave rise to 
the saying, that the toga of A. perfectly 
fitted Menander. His coarse expressions 
and licentiousness have been censured by 
s<mte critics, but his wit and vivacity are 
acknowledged by all. He wrote much, 
but of his many pieces only a few frag- 
ments remain. 

Africa, one of the five divisions of the 
globe, mentioned in history thousands of 
years ago, is still to us what it was to the 
ancients — the land of mystery. Only a 
small extent of sea sepiarates Africa ftom 
Europe ; its coasts lie in sight of the most 
civilized countries ; and yet we • know 
nothing more than its outlines : into the 
interior the foot of a European has lately, 
for the first time, penetrated. Whether 
the Africans are descended from a Negro 
Adam, or whether a descendant of Noah 
conducted thither from Asia its first in- 
habitants, who received their black com- 
plexion from the fierce heat of the African 
sun, is a problem which can never be 
solved. Under the same name which it 
now bears, the valley of the Nile was, in 
the earliest ages of history, tlie cradle of 
commerce, the arts and sciences. But 
even in the period of Egypt’s greatest 
prosperity, deep night seems to have en- 
veloped the surrounding countries, which 
were called •Veg'raiand. Subse(tuently,tho 
Greeks (see the very minute accounts of 
Herodotus) and Romans became better 
acquainted with the Mediterranean coast 
of Africa, uiul penetrated into the interior 
pcrhajis os far as tlie river Joliha ; but 
their knowledge never ■ reached lieyoiid 
the confines of Numidia, and they were 
totally ignorant of the southern jiart of A. 
How vague was the conception which 
Ptolemy himself formed of this portion 
of the earth, though it appeared to him a 
large t>cninsula! Its outlines were not 
detennined till the 15th century. Homy, 
the Navigator, sailed round the forrnida^ 
ble cape Non (non plus ultra), Diaz and 
Vasco de Gama discovered the cape of 
Good Hope, and both the western and 
easteni coasts were examined by Euro- 
pean navigators. — Africa is n vast penin- 
sula, forming a triangle, with its vertex 
towards the south, containing 12,256,000 
(according to Grulierg, 11,031,400) squara 
miles ; situated between 18° W* and 51° 
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F. JoiJ., ajid from 34° S. to 37° 3(y N. laf.; 
hounded on the north by the Mecliteira- 
nean, on the east by Asia, the Had sea 
aiid Indian oeean, and on tiie soufii and 
west by the Southeni anrl AfJanlic oceans. 
It has a great breadth irom Oast to west. 
The northern portion is much Wger than 
tlie southern ; the greatest breadth, from 
west to east, from cape Negro to cape 
Guardafiii, Under the equator, the 

breadth is 4500 geograpincol miles. Tlie 
internal structure of Africa is marked by 
many peculiarities. It {assesses inunense 
olniins of mountains, extending, p(;rhap8, 
from the ca))o of Good Hoj>e to the Medi- 
terranean, ill many parallel mnges. Such 
are tJie Atlas mountains, the mountains 
of the Moon, of Kong and Lupata ; those 
of the Cape, 5000 fbet high, and covered 
with continual snows ; but, on the whole, 
it is more level than any other quarter of 
the glol>e. In none other do wo find 
d^ich boundless deserts ; and the Gobi, in 
the centre of Asia, is not to be conqiared 
with the Sahara. These deserts appear 
like oceans of sand, by no means destitute 
of fertile islands. These isUmds are the 
Oases, peiniliar to Africa. (See Oases.) 
Among the mighty streams of A. wo can 
now follow the Egyptian Nile to its 
sources. The courses of the other great 
rivers have not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plored. We know, indeed, where the 
(.’ongo or Zaire, Coanza, and Cuaina or 
Zambese terminate, but not where they 
rise. The Joliba (the Niger of Herodo- 
tus), Mungo Park lias informed us, flows 
from west to east. The Si'iiegal, the 
Gambia and the Orange are also impor- 
tant rivers. A. contains several large 
lakes, such as the Denibea, Wangai-a, 
Maravi, Tsohad and Aquilunda. The 
climate is various, but in general extreme- 
ly hot. In the lifeless atinosjihere of the 
tropics, wliicli have but two seasons, the 
wet and the dry, the heat of the sun is 
terrible ; and Adanson tells of eggs being 
roasted in tlie sands of Guinea, and the 
na^ed feet of the Negroes blistered. On 
the coasts, die beat is mitigated by the 
breezes from the sea and the mountains, 
and by incessant rains ; but the atmos- 
phere is not so healthy and pure as in 
the interior, which ha.s a higher elevation. 
Tlie whole tract of Barlmry is wanner 
tliaii the more southerly regions, and all 
A., coinpumd with Europe, is a hot coun- 
try. Of its winds, the dry, parching har- 
rnattan is peculiar to A. ; it has the si- 
moom in common with Asia, and tlio 
feirocco with Europe. — To the natiimUst, 
this wonderful country .seems the first fa- 


vorite of nature, as far as it respects the 
riches of the oi;ganic world, and the nura- 
lx>r of giant fotfms of animals and plants. 
It can enmnerate five times as many 
species of quadrupeds as Asia, ami three 
times as many as all America, It ex- 
cels Asia in the size of its colossal river- 
horse (hippopotamus), gigantic girafie and 
large antelopes and apes. That giant of 
birds, tlie ostrich, is exclusively indige- 
nous to Africa. But the most beneficent 
gift of nature to the African is the camel, 
the constitution of which is in every re- 
sided adapted to the country and climate. 
Among the other animals are the ele- 
ihant and rhinoceros, the lion, pantJier, 
eoiianl, ounce, jackal, hyiena, wolf, fox, 
dog, cat, mongus, bat, rat, marmot (cavia 
eapensis)^ hare, rabbit, jerboa, porcupine, 
hedgehog, mole, civet-cat, ichneumon, 
Ivear, liorso, ass, zebra, slieeji (some 
witli hair and large, fat tails), argalis (co- 
pra ammon), goat, innumerable varieties 
of the gazelle, the buffalo, fallow-deer. In 
Guinea are found the roe, swine, emga- 
los, babyroussa, and other quadrupeds, 
whose natural history has l>een as yet by 
no means sufficiently investigated ; even 
the problematical unicorn is still said to 
exist in the interior. The varieties of 
birtls are equally numerous ; among which 
is the crown-bird, the most beauiifnl of 
the feathered tribes ; the flamingo, king- 
fisher, jielican, and many kinds of parrots ; 
the jieacock, partridge, pheasant, widow 
and cardinal-bird ; the cuckoo, thci cucu- 
lus indicator, turtle-doves, pigeons, ducks, 
geese, &c. The class of reptiles coin- 
jirises tlie crocodile and boa constrictor, 
witJi many other serpents, some innox- 
ious, some liighly |K)isonous. The bays 
and rivers ?U>ound in fish, but the variety 
of the species is not so great as in the 
northern seas, and many of the most use- 
ful are entirely wanting. The shrubs and 
earth swarm witli tcnniies, ants, scolu- 
jiendras, spiders and caterjnllarSj while 
ifn'sing armies of locusts obscure the sun 
ike clouds. The most Iieauliful insi»cts 
abound. Still more extraordinary is the 
force of vegetation. The earth renders 
back the seed to the cultivator increased 
a hundred fold, and produces those im- 
irieiiHe trees, among which the baobab, 
or monkey lirc^ad-ti-ee, whose cmwn of 
branches sometimes fomis a cirtde 130 
feet in diarmHer, holds the first rank ; the 
splendid wliite trunk of the ceiba grows 
almost perpfjndicularly from the niot to 
the bnuich<3S, 60 feet, and, with its fine 
round crown, rises to a Jieight of ISiO fi‘et. 

In Africa, as in America, the torrid zone 
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produces plants and fruits, at the same 
time the most nutritious the moat re- 
fresJiing and most wholesome. I’he an- 
tiseptical quality appertains to the ^its 
of the paJin, banana, orange, shaddock, 
pine-appie, tamarind, and to the juice and 
ieavtjs of the baobab. The best butter 
(likewise an excellent medicine) may be 
procured from the shih or butter-tree, in 
the Ulterior of the west of Africa, and the 
ground-nuts of Whiduh ripen within six 
weeks from the time of sowing. The 
vegetable producdoiis, used Ibr suste- 
nance, arc principally wheat, barley, mih 
let, poa ahyssinica^ rice, the convolvulus 
batatas, L,, yams, lotus berries, gum Sen- 
egal, dates, figs, the various kinds of 
spices, and especially sugar-cane ; for 
drink, coflfee is used, palm wine, from the 
female palm-tree, tlie milk of cocoa-nuts, 
and Cape wine ; for clothing, cotton, 
hemp, and even flax. Here thrive the 
papaw, the jwmegranate, five kinds of 
pepper, the best indigo, the draccena draco^ 
from which is procured dragon’s blood, 
tlie tallow-tree, the best wood fi)r dyeing 
and cabinet work, innumerable spices, 
&c. Madagascar ia rich in the most 
valuable productions. Our infonnalion 
respecting the mineral kingdom is the 
most limited. Of ^old, Africa has more 
tlum any other portion of the ^^lobe ; and 
iron is found in most parts of this conti- 
nent ; hut it wants the other metals. Of 
other minerals, it has only saltpetre, sal 
ammoniac, some fuller’s earth, and emery 
in abundance ; ambergris is found on the 
coasts. Tlie want of salt, except in a few 
regions, is most severely feltw— The Afri- 
can races of men offer many points of 
interest to the inquirer. The majority of 
them are distinguished from the rest of 
the human family, not only by their black 
comiilexioii and curly hair, but also by 
eculiarities in the construction of the 
ones of the head and even of the nerves. 
This seems to imply that the Negro is 
originally a distinct race. Jt is thought 
tliat traces of tliis primitive race may still 
be detected here and tjicre \ e, g. of tlie 
original Egyptians in the Copts, and of 
the Guanchen (the original inhabitants of 
the Canaries) in tlie natives of Barbary, 
The population is probably between ICK) 
and llO milUons, The interior of the 
country must he very ^pulous, since, 
within two centuries and a half, it has 
contributed 40 millions of vigorous men to 
tlie slave trade, and, notwitlietandfrig, is 
auy thing but dcpofmlatcd. Even the 
countries along tlie coast are thickly 
peopled. Jackson computed the popu- 


lation of Morocco alone at 17 millions ; 
and the Barbary states, with Egypt, wliich 
constitute but an eighth part of the con- 
tinent, contain 20 millions. The torrid 
Guinea has, on the whole, a numerous 
population ; and large cities arc situated 
on the Joliba, of which we Imrdly know 
tlie names. The inhabitants belong to 
two branches of tlie human family ; to 
the black, or Ethiopian race, whicii ex- 
tends from the Joliba to the southern 
extremity, comprising, notwithstau^ling 
their tawny complexions, the Hottentots ; 
and to tlie Caucasian race, which includes 
tlie natives of Barbary, Copts, the Arabs 
or Moors, the Agaziones or Abjssuuaiis, 
and the nations of Nubia, The Arabs are 
not to be regarded as aborigines of Africa, 
but they have scattered themselves, and 
become occupajits of the greater part of 
the north and west. On the islands arul 
some points of tlie sea-board, we find 
Portuguese, Spaniards, French, Dutch, 
British, and even Jews in iiarticular 
spots ; but the Falaschas in Tigre, though 
they profess die religion of Moses, seem 
not to 1)0 of Hebrew descent. — The Ara- 
bic is the leading language throughout 
all tlie nordi, and as far as the Joliba, 
where it is understood, m some degree 
at least, by those nations who revere the 
Koran. The Berberd and Shelluh tongues 
are spoken in the Barbary states, and 
along the Atlas mountains. The Man- 
diiigo language is used from the Senega) 
to the Joliba. On the western coast, a 
corrupt Portuguese is heard ; in the re- 
gions of Abyssinia, die Tigre and Ainbara 
tongues prevail. The languages of the 
blacks are as multifarious as the iiations. 
In Sahara, alone, 43 dialects arc said to be 
spoken. But of all the 150 languages 
(this conjectural number was adopted h) 
Seetzcii) of the African nations, we are 
hardly acquainted WMtli 70. Equally nian- 
ifold are the modes of worship. Mo- 
hammedanism has difriised itsejf over the 
north to the Joidw, and most of tlie easi- 
ern coast ; the Christian religion is pro- 
fessed by die inhabitants of Tigm and 
Aiiiliara, by the Copts, the Nubians, and 
European strangers, though with great 
iliversity of forius. The most disgusting 
Fetichiswi prevails among most of the 
Negro nations, demanding, from many of 
its votiuies, human saprifices. — ^Ye paisT 
not look to A. for the triiunplis pf sci- 
ence, not even to die rounl;ry which w as 
its cradle in the uifaiicy of man. All that 
tin^ Plmraohs and Ptolemies bad ever ef- 
fected, was SAvept away by the storms 
which broke upon this unhappy region 
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in the middle ages. Schools, howpv<*r, 
are still maintained by the Moluuuine- 
dans in the cities of Brirbary, by the Mu- 
ralM)Ots, in the countries wliere they have 
aettled, and, here and there, by the Copts 
and Monophysites in "rigre and A in hum. 
The arts an». exerciseil only on the north- 
ern coasts, where tlie 3fooi^s inannfae*tiire 
niucli silk, cotton, leather and linen ; an 
Hctive commerce is carried on hy them 
'pvlth the maritime nations of Europe, and, 
by means of caravans, a traffic, iiili as im- 
portant, with the interior, to which they 
convey their own products and tliose of 
Europe. Some of the most important 
routes pursued hy the camvuns are tin* lid- 
lowing: — 1. From Monrzonk, the capital 
of Fezzan, to Cairo, da)V jouriic}, by 
way of the market-places and encamp- 
ments Siwah, Augila and Tciiiissa. 2. 
From Mourzouk to Boriiou, 50 days* 
journey, by way of the deserts of Biliim 
and Tibesti ; the market-places and en- 
campments are Ternissa, Bornlioo and 
Kanem. 3. From Mourzonk to Cashiia 
or Cassina, 00 days’ journey, by way of 
Hiatts, Ganatt and Agadez. 4. From Fez 
to Timbuctoo, 54 days’ ; hut a halt of some 
time is made at the encampments ; e. g. 
tit Akka or Tatta, the general rendezvous, 
at Tegaza and Aroan, 65 days j so tliat 
this caravan is 119 days in reaching its 
place of destination. 5, Another route 
along the sea coast leads through Wa<ley, 
cape Bojador and Guakta. 6 and 7. The 
caravans from Seminar and Darfur to 
Egypt do not travel regularly every year, 
but once every 2 or 3 years ; such a car- 
avan comprises from 500 to 2000 camels. 
It goes about tiiree miles an hour, and 
rarely travels more than 7 or 8 hours a 
<lay. — ^The blacks stand on the vei^e of 
absolute barbarism, even where they are 
united into states. Their wants are ex- 
ceedingly simple, and every article u.sed 
by them is prepares! by tliemseJves ; the 
clotli wliich surrounds their loins, the hut 
which protects them from the weather, 
the bow and arrow necessary for the 
hunt and self-defence, a» well as all their 
iiousehold lurnitnro, are manufactured by 
themselves ; the gold, which they collect 
Iroin the surface of the earth, is wrought 
by them into ornaments, and iron into 
arms. Commerce, however, with Eiii*o- 
peans has taught them many wants, and 
increased their list of necessaries ; among 
which may ncTw be reckoned fire-arms, 
powder, brandy, tobacco, different kinds 
of cloth, glass heads, coral, &c. j for 
which they barter slaves, ivory, goltl and 
gums, the staples of Africa. The slave 


tmde is yet of such nnpoifancc, that, 
although iiuhsp of tlio European and 
American nations liaveagrt'cd to prohibit 
it, nearly 50,000 Negroes are vfiarly tom 
from the ioteriorhy tl>e iMussulinan, foriu- 
giiosc, Frcneh, Amertean, and even IJnt- 
ish dealers. Formerly, U)b,()00 slaves 
were annually introduced into the Wi st 
Indies, Ijesides those w ho weio transport- 
ed into Asia by the Kermanians, and ty 
the North Americans into the southem 
slates of the Ijnion. Theexj'ortsof ive- 
r}% gold dust anil gums am also impor- 
tant ; those of ostrich leather- , tiger skins, 
hides, and other natural jiroductions, are 
of less consequence, Ol'alJ the stales of 
Africa, Barhary alone uses coin ; iii the 
rest, not frequented hy Europeans, money 
rarely serves os the medium of exclmnge ; 
ill some, on the western coast, cowries 
are made to answer the purposes of coin ; 
in others, pieces of salt. — The tropic* of 
Cancer and the equator divide Africa into 
thi*ee principal parts : — 1. Northt rn Africa, 
comprising Egypt, the piratical states of 
Tnpoli (including the coast of Btirca), Tu- 
nis and Algid'S, the empire of Morocco, 
b'ezzan, ami the northern |wrt of Soodaii or 
the Sahara, with tlie Azores, Canary and 
Madeira islands. 2. Central Africa, com- 
prising, on the eastern coast, Nubia, Tigre, 
Amham, Effit) Adel, Ajan, the southi m 
part of Soodan^ with Darlur and the 
eountriea of tlie Oalliis j and, on the west- 
ern coasts, Benin, Owhere, Senegainbia 
and Guinea, besides the cape Verd isl- 
ands, those near Guinea, the 16 Hissao 
islands, Socotora, &c. 8. Southern Af- 
rica, with all the south-east and south- 
western coasts and interior, the capo of 
Good Hope amt the island of Madagas- 
car, the Comoro islands, with those of 
Mascarenhas, Amirante, Tristan d’Aciin- 
ha, St. Helena and Ascension. — In a his- 
torical view, also, Africa is deserving of 
the minutest investigation, as one or the 
lie best archives of former times and the 
ancient world, ft guards, couched in 
mysterious characters, innumerable an- 
nals of the history of man’s progrt'ss from 
the earliest times down to the overthrow 
of the Roman empire in the East. In A. 
the enterprising European is discovering 
new sources of industry and commerce. 
Great Britain has already flourishing col- 
onies established on its coasts ; on whieh 
the Portuguese colonies, jilan ted four cen- 
turies since, laid the foundation of the 
colonial system of Europe. It is with 
rfmson, therefore, that Africa has, in our 
days, engaged the attention of geogra- 
phers, as in the jieriod of Herodotus, and 
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400 years Siiirp, it) the time oflhairy the 
iSavi^ator. Tiie FroiK'U exjiedition to 
Firypt (q. V.) first opened this country to 
modern investigation, and roused even 
the Turks from their sluggish apathy. 
RrifisJi per severance has created for the 
natjona ofilu^ Cape luiw sources of jiros- 
ptrnty, and established a colony there, to 
n'ceive tlir HuperHiiity of British pop- 
ulation ; liiie the colony pre/iously 
estahlislied (17‘Jd) at Sierra Leone has 
been laboring, in)t ’without success, for 
tlie civihzaiion of the Negroes. At the 
same time, adventurous travellers, Brit- 
ish, (jerman, Fr(3nch, Italian and Aineri- 
e.m, hav(* jicnctrated into A. from all 
fejdrs. But we must regani as erroneous 
the idea that the eastern coasts of A. 
vvere visited, in the remotest antiquity, by 
tlie JewisJi and Tyrian merchants, who, 
according to Hebrew accounts, sailed to 
Tarshish and Ophir, said to he situated 
oji those coasts, and carried thence great 
riches to kings David and Solomon. For 
a history of the voyages of discovery in 
Airicn, since the time when the Pheeni- 
ciaiis, under Nechos, king of Egypt, sail- 
ed from the Rod sea, round Alrica, and 
back through the pillars of Hercules (600 
years before tlie Christian era), down to 
the enterprises of the latest times, we re- 
fer the reader to the complete iiistory of 
voyages and discoveries in Africa, from 
the most distant times down to the pres- 
ent, by Dr. Leyden and .Mr. Hu^ Mur- 
ray, ^jj^inburghf 1817 $ translated from the 
English into French, with additions, 
Pans, 1821, 4 vols. ; and the JV. Geogr. 
Epkem,f 1824. Among the most important 
travels of our own time are the mission 
of Bowdich, an Englishman, to Ashan- 
tee, in 1818, which has made us acquaint- 
ed with a powerful and warlike nation 
near the western coast; and tlie jour- 
neys undertaken by Burckhardt to Nubia, 
which have made known to us the active 
commerce of tlie< Nubian nations. It is 
principally by means of these, tliat the 
“African Association,” incorporated in 
1787, in London, ns well as the British 
consulate (e. g. Salt, in Egypt), and the 
Britisli Bible and Missionary societies, 
have been enabled to raise the veil which 
iiimg over this continent. Tlie bold 
Mungo Park, Hornemann and Rdntgen, 
of Neiiwied, had previously penetrated 
into the interior. The last was murdered 
on the road to Timbuctoo, not far from 
Mogadore. Besides those meiiiioned 
above, we ought to cite Leod’s Voyage 
to Africa, Lorulon, 1821, because it gives 
a more minute description of the people 


of Dahoniy (q. v.), who inhabit the most 
fertile part of Girinea, with which we 
were only superficially acquainted from 
the accounts of Norris, and Capt. Lyon^s 
Narrative of Travels, 1818 — ^20, in North- 
ern Africa, London, 1821, who, starting 
from Triiwli, visited the caves of the 
tribes of rut. Garean, and penetrated, by 
way of Mourzouk, to Tegerhy, (24"^ 4' N. 
lat.), the most southern city of the king- 
dom of Fezzan, in company with Ins 
friend Ritchie, who died, however, in 
Mourzouk, Nov. 20, 1819. In September, 
1821, three Englishmen, doctor Oudney, 
major Denham and captain Clapperton, 
proceeded on a similar expedition to 
Tripoli, in order to travel to Bornou, 
by way of Mourzouk, and explore the 
course of tlie Niger. Oudney died at 
Murmur, Jan. 12, 1824, in consequence 
of catching a cold when the frost was so 
violent on a plain, between hills of sand, 
that water froze in the leather bags. His 
fellow-traveller, Clapperton, j)ursued his 
journey to Cano, the present capital of 
Housaa, and reached Soccatoo, the resi- 
dence of the governor of Soodan. Tiiey 
discovered the fresh-water lake Tschad, 
into which two large rivers empty, the 
Sliary from the south, the Yaou from the 
west. ( See JS/hrrative of Travels and Dis- 
coveries in JSTorthem and Central Jlfnca^ hy 
Maj, Denham^ Capt Clapperton and the 
late Dr, Ovdney, in Me years 1822, 23, 24, 
London, 1826.) In 185 m, major Goi^cmi 
L aing undertook to travel from Tripoli to 
Timbuctoo. Clapperton commenced, in 
1825, a new expedition into the interior 
from Benin, by way of Soccatoo, to the 
Tschad, in order to penetrate into Abys- 
shiia through Timbuctoo, whence Laing 
was to start for Bonin. He was accom- 
panied by doctor Dickson, the naturalist, 
capt. Robert Pearce and doctor Morrison. 
Clapperton died of a dysentery at Socca- 
too, April 13, 1827, and Laing is now 
known to have been killed near Timbuc- 
too in the latter part of the year 1826. Clap- 
uerton’s jounial of his second expedition 
has been published at London, 1829, to- 
gether with the journal of Richard Lan- 
der, from Cano to the sea-coast. Among 
the German and French adventurers, who 
have explored the interior of Africa, start- 
ing from Egypt, are Miniitoli (q. v.), Cail- 
laiid, and, since the year 1822, Ed. Rup- 
pel. Ku]>pel explored, in 1825, th 5 great 
Oosis in the west of Nubia, and the un- 
known country of Kordolhn, and under- 
took, in 1826, a journey to the Red sea. 
He has imparted to the public much that 
is new respecting Eg}pt atid Ethiopia, 
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!Ujd tlie aiitKiuities of the East, in von 
Zach’s Corrtsp. Astron, 'J'he I'n'iieh 
Gasp. Mollion, who puhlislied a yoynu^e 
dans VJnltneur de VAfnque anx Sonn'ts 
du Senegal et de la Gandmtj Paris, 1S2(), 
2 vols., set out from St. Louis, and rearh- 
ed the sourctis of the Seiu'gal, the Gaiii- 
l>ia mid the Rio Grande, at no great ths- 
taiice from ea(‘h otlier, Ion. 7° W W., 
mid lat. 1(F 30' N., in the neighborhood 
of Teemboo. Jlut he was iiiiahle to 
reach tlie sources of the Niger, and also 
wanted instruments to give accuracy to 
his o])s<‘rvations. In the connexion of 
those two stn'anis by the Nerico, he luis 
sliown the route on which the caravans 
from the kingdoms of Oubi and Foutadi- 
allon, in tJiii interior, might proeeeil along 
die Senegal to fort St. Louis. Much light 
lias been shed over the south of Africa 
I)} Rurchel, an IhiglisUinan, who travelled 
five years in the interior, slitting out from 
the Cape. Jiefore him, tlie Cape itself had 
been explored, by Rarrow, in 1797, and 
by John Catnpbell, agent of the London 
Missionary Society, as far as Latakoo, a 
settlement of the JIushwana tribe, 
miles nortii of Cape Town. In 1818, 
Campbell undertook a second journey, in 
the same direction, arrived at Latakoo in 
1819, and reached, in April, 1820, Old La- 
takoo, containing 8000 inhabitants. He 
hero found, in a northerly direction, sev- 
eral populous cities, situated in a fertile 
and cultivated country, where he discov- 
ered the tribe of the red Cafircs, and 
reached Kurerchanee (almost 24® S. lat.), 
a city of the Marootzees, near the eastern 
coast, said to contain 16,000 inliabitants. 
Auguste Caille,a French traveller, has at 
length reached Timbuctoo. (q, v.) lie 
set out from Kakondy April 19, 1827, and 
arrived at Timbuctoo April 19, 1828. 
The committee of the geographical soci- 
ety at Paris, appointed to examine him, 
report that Ins journey is connected, in a 
way very adv antageous for science, with 
tliose of l^ark, Laing aud otliers, who 
have explored A* (See Caille.) Thus the 
courage of European discoverers bus pen- 
etrated Africa from four sides, the Cape* 
Senegal, Tripoli and Egypt. Nortli Afri- 
ca has now been intersected and scientif- 
ically explored, by dye or six important 
expeditions. But there are yet wanting 
communication and connexion between 
tiie 20 or 25 principal lines, which mark 
tlie routes of the discoverers^ The space 
already explored by them in Africa is 
estimated at 225,000 square miles. We 
have, tlierefore, accounts more or less 
mthentic res|wciiiig the pOtlj pait of this 


v^ast continent. (See Joniarii , Siir les 
Decouv&t'tes daus VhiUrkur dt PAfrique^ 
Rev, Enc., 1824, Dec.) IJkeil: haw roni- 
juled the latest )^('ograpIiy of the jioi'tlu'rn 
half of Africa (Weimar, 1821, the 21st 
vol. of the VollsL Handh. der ncvrslcn Erd- 
htschreibA A new aud very conqileto 
lithograpnic map of Afric^i was pul>- 
lished in 1828, by Cotta, at Mnnicli, con- 
taining all the late additions 'o Afrii aa 
geography, price six guilders. For iufoi- 
mation respecting the Aiucricaneolony Li- 
beria, and the other imptirtant -latlemeiits 
on this continent, sec the sejiai.iti; articles. 

African Association ; a xM-ioty of 95 
members, who held their Hi-t nieeling 
June 9, 1788, in London. It^ object is to 
explore the interior of Africa, to promote 
the civilization of the blaeks, and tlu; 
commercial interests of Great Britain. 
The soul of this association w as the la- 
rnous sir Joseph Banks. (8et‘ Buiiks.) 
Ledyord, the American traveller, and Lu- 
cas, were tlie first persons sent out to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa, at the expense 
of this association, which subsequently 
despatched, at different times and on dif- 
ferent routes, major Houghton, Mungo 
Park, and two Germans, Honiemaun and 
Burckliardt* (q. v.), See the results of 
these enterprises in the Proceedings of the 
Assopiaivmrforpro^ the Discovery of 
JfricOy lt^90. The principal point settled 
was the eastern course of the Niger, 
agreeing with the account of Herodotus, 
and the country was explored as far as 
Darfur, (q. v3 

Ajfrican Company ; a society of mer- 
chants established by Charles II, for the 
purpose of trading to Africa. Simihir 
companies had been formed during the 
reigns of Elizabetli, of James I, an<I of 
Charles I, but did not continue long. 
Another was incorporated in 16(32, with 
a charter from Charles II, securing to 
the English a monopoly of all ccunmerce 
from cape Blanco to the cajie of Good 
Hope. The last incorporatiiui of tliis 
kind wjis formed in 1672, au<l conducted 
for some time a dourisliing trade. At tlie 
time of the English revolution, tlie trade 
to Africa was thrown open. All jjrivute 
traders, however, wore obliged to pay 10 
per cent, towards maintahiing the forts 
and factories already erected. In 1750, 
the original company being ronqilctely 
bankruiit, its forts and various f^staldish- 
ments on the African coast were vested, 
by 23 Geo. II, in tlie present eonqiany 
of merchants trading to Afri(‘a. Thfs 
<*ompany cannot tnule aw a corporate 
hody^ nor possess transferable stock. Rs 
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dutit-sarc to maintain the forts and garri- 
sons ill good ordor; and any Rritish sulf- 
jeoL may hv mlmittcd into.it on the iiay- 
ment of 40 sJiillings. 

Afkicaiv Institution; a society in 
Kiiglanii, th( first meeting of which was 
lieJfl April J 1, 1807. Its prinidpal object 
is tlie abolitjun of the slave trade, and the 
promotion of civilization among the Afri- 
can nations. With this view, it labors to 
rolle(*t the n ost corn]>lete accounts of the 
ugriciiltuml and commercial relations of 
tlie country, and of the ]diysi(‘al, intel- 
lectual and political condition of its inliah- 
itants ; to li>rin connexions with them; 
to introduce valuable plants ; to found 
schools; to make the natives acquainted 
wit!) die useful arts of Europe, &c. The 
institution is governed by a president, 
vice-jiresidont and directors. But its 
funds liave not been sufficient to accom- 
plish much. It has, however, stipported 
teachers in Sierra Leone, and exerted it- 
self with zeal for the abolition of the 
sla^ e trade, as may be seen from its ex- 
cellent annual reixirts. 

Aft ; a sea term, signifying near the 
stem of the ship. 

Aga ; among the Turks, the command- 
er of a body of infantiy ; likewise a title 
of politeness. The A. of the janizaries, 
dieir commander-in-chie^ had nearly as 
much authority as the grand vizier, and 
w& the only pereon allowed to appear 
before the grand seignior, without his 
arms crossed on his breast, in the attitude 
of a slaves The word oga is often used, 
as a complimentary title m Turkey, much 
in the sariici way as captain is in some 
jiarts of the United States. The chief 
officers under the khan of Tartaiy arc 
also called A, The A. of Algiers is the 
[iresident of the divan, or senate, 

Agapks (Audaeosi of Edrissi); a 
flourishing town of Central Africa, It ap- 
pears to be the centre of the trade of the 
eastern part of the interior of Africa. It 
is 47 days’ journey from Moiirzouk, and 
many of the merchants from that quarter 
stop at A. to change their conunodities 
ihr diow of Soudan, and die countries tu 
the south of the Niger. Horiiemaim re- 
ports it to be the capital of an indepen- 
rlcnt kingdom called Ashen. 

Agalmatolitk ; a soft mineral sub- 
stance, capable of being cut with the 
knife, of a dull greenish, reddish or yel- 
lowish-whim color, and consisting of 
silox and alumine, with a little 
it is cliiefly found in Cliina, wliere it is 
wrought inlo figures and various orna- 
ments. It has lately been recoimneiided 


as a substitute for the bricks made of 
Cornish porcelain clay, to measure high 
heats in the pyromeUT of Wedge^wood ; it 
being capable of staraling a gnait beat, 
and of contracting its dimensions very 
considerably and equably. 

Agamemnon ; king of Myccnc and Ar- 
gos, son of Plistlienes, nephew of Atreus, 
and brotluT of Menelaus and Anaxibia. 
His mother is said by some to have been 
Eriphyle, by others, ACrope. Connimn 
opinion, and the authority of Homer, make 
liim the son of Atreus. At least, the two 
brothers are fleuominated Atrides by Ho- 
mer. From Tantalus, the Ibunder of the 
race, down to Agamemnon and his chil- 
dren, the memf>ers of this family of 
heroes were constantly jicrsccuteil by 
late. (See Tan tains ^ Ptlops^ Atreus and 
Thyestes.) The children of A. and Ciy- 
ternnestra were Ipliigeiiia, Electra, Chiy- 
sothemis and Omstes. When the Tro- 
jan war broke out, A. was appointed 
leader of the united army of Greeks, 
and manned alone 100 ships. The ar- 
my assembled in the bay of Aulis in 
Boeotia. Here they were long detained 
by a calm, occasioned by the anger of 
Hiana (see Ipkigeniu), but finally arrived 
before Troy, During the protracted riege 
of tlie city, A. appears superior to tlie 
other cbie& in battle and in councils, 
and maintains, under all circumstances, 
the dignity of a commander. His quarrel 
witli Achilles is described under Achilles. 
Returning homo, after a 10 years’ siege, 
he was treacherously assassinated. iEgis- 
tlius, whom, at his departure, he had par- 
doned for the murder of Atreus, and in- 
trusted w ith the care of his wife and chil- 
dren, joined with Clytemnestra, and slew 
him at a banquet, togetlier with Cossan- 
tlra, the daughter of Priam (who had 
fidlen to Jiis share in the division of the 
captives), and their children. Thus says 
Homer ; others say that Clytemnestra 
murdered him in the batli, having entan- 
gled him in a tunic. The cause of his 
murder is alleged by some to have been 
her adulterous connexion with ^Egistlius ; 
by otliers, her jealousy of Cassandra, 
Aoamtc Plants. ^See Cryptogamic.) 
Aganifpe, likewise called Hippocrene ; 
a fountain wliich, according to the Gre- 
cian poets, sprung out of the summit of 
Helicon, the seat of the muses, when 
struck by the hoof of Pegasus. This 
fi>uiitain had the property of inspiring 
with poetic lire whoever dmnk of it. 
Solimis distinguishes A. from Hippocrene 
as u different fountain. 

Agapk, in ecclesiastical history (from 
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'ayuTTij, Gr. love); the love-feast, or feast 
of charity, iu use among the })riiniuve 
Christians, 'when a lil)eral contribution 
was made by tlie rich to feed tJje poon 
St. Clir>soKtom gives tlie following ac- 
eouiitof this feast, wliich he derives from 
the a|H)St»Ucal jmietice. He says, *‘Tho 
first Christians had all things iu common, 
as we read in the Acts of the Apostles ; but 
when that €<|uality of possession ceased, 
as it did even in the apostles’ time, tlie 
agape or love- feast was substituted in the 
room of it Upon certain days, after par- 
taking of tjfie Lord’s supper, they met at 
a common feast, the rich bringing provis- 
ions, ai^d the poor, who had nothing, being 
invited.” These love-feasts, during the 
^ree first centuries, were held in the 
churches without scandal, but in after 
times the heathen began to tax them with 
impurity. This gave occasion to a ref- 
onnation. The kiss of charity, with 
which the ceremony used to end, was no 
longer given between difterent sexes, and 
it was expressly forbidden to have any 
l>ed8 or couches for the convenience of 
those who wished to eat at their ease. 
TJie abuses, however, became so noto- 
rious, tliat the holding of the A., in 
churches at least, was solemnly condemn- 
ed at the council of Carthago, in the year 
397. Some modern sects, as the Wes- 
Jeyans, Sandojnanians, Moravians, &o. 
have attempted to revive this feast. 

Agar ; Abraham’s concubine. (See Ha- 
frar.) 

Aoar, Jean Antoine Michel, count of 
Mosbourg, bom in the department du 
J^of, was an a<l vocate and professor at Ca- 
Iiors. He accoiiU)anied Murat to Tusca- 
ny, which he organized befi)re it was 
given up to the king of Etruria, and was 
engaged in the proceedings of the con- 
stdta at Lyons and Milan. Murat made 
him his prime minister in the grand 
duchy of Berg, where he gained univer- 
sal respect, CJii the occasion of liis mar- 
riage witli one of the nieces of Murat, he 
received from him the county of Mos- 
bourg. Tlie Prussian government at first 
sequestrated it, but restored it in Idlfi. 
During Murat’s government in Naples, 
he was his minister of finance, and drew 
up the constitution ratified by him, which 
was proclaimed the very day that Murat 
was ibreed to fly from Naples. 

Agaric, Aoaricum, Agaric qs ; the 
mushroom, a germs of the order of /ung'i, 
belonging to tlie class of crypto^amia^ 
Linno^ms. The generic character is apikus, 
or cap, with gills iinderneatb, which differ 
in substance from tiie rest of the plant, 


being composed of two lamiiiJf ; tin; seeds 
ore in the gills.— Some have t juuoeruted 
no Jess tlian (hid species of this iougus, oth- 
ers 400. Of all these, only one aperies, jJ. 
campestriSy common mushroonj, or chaiii- 
pignoii, has been selected lor cull i valion in 
England. It is considered the most savory 
of the genus, and is much in reijuest fur 
the table* It is eaten fresh, either stewed 
or boiled and preserved, either as a pickle 
or in powder ; emd it furnishes tlic sauce 
called keickup* The field ]datits are bet- 
ter for eating, inasmuch as they, are more 
tender than those raised on artificial 
beds. The wild mushmoms are found in 
parks and pastUKes^ v^ere the turf haa 
not been ploughed up for many years, 
and the best time for gathering them is 
August and September. 

Agate ; a fossil compounded of various 
substances, as chalcedony, cornelian, jas- 
per, homstone, quartz, &c. These differ- 
ent fossils do not all occur in every A., 
commonly only two or three of them. 
There are difterent kinds of A., as the 
fortification, the landscape, the ribbon, 
the moss, the tube, the clouded, die zoned, 
the star, the fragment, the punctuated, 
the petrifaction, die coral ami the jasper 
A. No country affords finer A., or in 
greater abundance, th^ Germany. It is 
ibund in great quantities at Oberstein, in 
that country. It is also found in France, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Sicily, Sibe- 
ria, and very beautiful in the East Indies, 
wliere, however, it is confoimded with 
on 3 rx. It is cut into vases, mortars, snuff- 
boxes, cups, rings, seals, Jjandles for 
knives and forks, hilts for swords, heatls, 
sinelling-boxes, &c. It was Jiigiily viil- 
ued by the ancients, who executed many 
fine- works widi it. The collections of 
Brunswick and Dresden are remarkable 
for beautiful specimens of this kind. 
Great medicinal virtues were formerly at- 
tributed to the agate, but it is now reject- 
ed from medical practice. Agate some- 
times contains figures bearing u striking 
resemblance to some regularly-shaped 
object, either natural or artificial, e. g. a 
man, a circle, an animal, &c. This kind 
is die most prized. These figures may, 
however, be produced by artificially stain- 
ing the Slone, so that stories of wonder- 
ful figures found on agates are not to be 
impliciUy believed. 

Agatho ; an Athenian, distinguished 
both as a tragic and a comic writer. We 
know only the names of some of his 
pieces, lie is said to have been too par- 
tial to antithesis. As a tragic poet, he 
was once crowned at Uie Olympic games. 
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He was a fra-ml of Sorratos and Euripi- 
des, and was the first wJk/ wrote on ficti- 
tious subjecT s. He was dif^tinguisJicd also 
for musical i alent. 

Aqathocoes was one of the boldest 
fidveiitur(*rs of antiquity. His history is 
principally drawn from Diodorus Siculus, 
books 19 and 20, and fragments of book 
21, and from Justin, books 22 and 23. 
They derived their accounts from differ- 
ent sourc(*.s, and differ, therefore, especial- 
ly in the history of his youth. Agatho- 
cles was the son of Carcinue^ who, having 
be«i expelled from Rfaegium, resided at 
Theitnse, in Sicily. On account of a 
mysterious oracle, ho was exposed in bis 
infency, but was secretly brought up by 
his mother. At the age of 7 years, the 
boy was again received by his repentant 
fkther, and sent to Syracuse to learn the 
trade of a potter, where he continued 
to reside, being aidmitted by Timoleon 
into the number of the citizens. He Was 
dra^vn from ol)8Curity by Damas, a noble 
Syracusfiri, to whom his lx*auty recom- 
mended him, and was soon jilaced at the 
head of an army sent against Agrigentum. 
By a marriage with the widow of Damas, 
he became one of the most wealthy men 
of Syracuse. Under the dominion of So- 
sistratus, he was obliged to fly to Taren- 
tam, but returned after the death of the 
latter, usurped the sovereignty, in which 
he established himself by the murder of 
several thousands of the principal inhab- 
itants, and conquered the greater part of 
Sicily, 317 B. C, He maintained liis 
power 28 years, till 289 B. C. To 
strengthen his authority in his native 
countiy, and to give employment to the 
peopk^, he endeavored, like Dionysius, 
to drive the Carthaginians from Sicily. 
Having been <lefeated by them, and be- 
sieged in Synicuse, he boldly resolved to 
pjiss over to Africa with a portion of his 
army. Here he fought for 4 years, till 
307, generally with success. Disturban- 
ces in Sicily compelled him to leave his 
army twice, and, at his second return into 
Africa, he found it in rebellion against 
his son Archtigathus. He appeased the 
commotion by promising the troops the 
booty they should win; but, being de- 
feated, he did not hesitate to give up his 
own sons to the vengeance of the exaspe- 
rated warriors, and expose these latter, 
without a leader, to the enemy. His sons 
were murdered ; the army surrendered to 
tlie Carthaginians. He himself restored 
quiet to Sicily, and concluded a peace, 
3(Xi B. C., which secured to both ]>artics 
their former possessions. He then enga- 


ged in several hostile expeditions to Italy, 
where he vanquished the Bntttii, and 
sacked Crotona. His latter days were 
saddened by doincstic strife. Hisr inten- 
tion was, that his youngest son, Agatho- 
cles, should inherit the throne. This stim- 
ulated his grandson, Arehagathus, to re- 
bellion. He murdered tlie intended heir, 
and persuaded Maenon, a favorite of the 
king, to^ison him. This was done by 
means of a feather, with which the king 
cleaned his teeth afters a meal. His 
mouth, and soon his whole lk)dy, became 
a mass of corruption^ Before he was en- 
tirely dead, he was thrown upon a funeral 
pile. According to some authors, he 
died at the age of 72 years ; according to 
others, at that of 95. Before his death, 
his wife, Texena, and 2 sons, were sent to 
Egypt. His son-in-law, Pyn’hiis, king of 
Epirus, inherited his influence in Sicily 
and southern Italy. Agathocles possess- 
ed the talents of a general and a sove- 
reign. He was proud of his ignoble de- 
scent. His cruelty, luxury and insatiable 
ambition were the occasion of his ruin, 

Agathodjemon {Greekyj a beneficent 
spirit, opposed to cacoaamon, an evil 
spirit. Ancient writers give this name to 
a kind of serpent revered by the Egyj>- 
tians. 

Agave. (See Jlmerican,) 

Agt., in law; the time when the law 
allows persons to do acts, which, for want 
of years, they were prohibited from doing 
h(*lorc. Some of the rul(;s of the common 
law of England, in regard to age, are ns 
follows: 14 years in a man, and 12 in a 
woman, is the age of disen^tjon for con- 
senting to marriage. At 14, a minor may 
choose a guardian. Twenty-one years fs 
the full ago. A j)crson undtT the age of 
21 may make a purchase, but may disa- 
gree to it, if he chooses, on reaching his 
full age. No one can be chosen a nanri- 
ber of parliament under the ago of 21 
years, nor ordained a j)ri(\st until the age 
of 24 years, nor made a bishop before he 
is 30 years old. In marriages, when either 
of the ]>arties is under 21 years, and is not 
a widower or widow, the consent of the 
paretits or guardians of snch minor is re- 
quired, if the marriage is in pursuance of 
a license; or, if it be in pursuance of lians 
published, the parent or guardian may, at 
the time of the publication of the bans, 
declare in church his dissent to such mar- 
riage, and prevent its taking effect. The 
age for serving in the militia is from 16 
to 45 years. Coke's 1 Inst. 78. — The fol- 
low ing are some of the provisions of the 
Code JVdpoleon w ith regard to age : 40 
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yvnrs are rt'quiml for a mcnit»rr of fho 
legislature, 30 for a judg<*, juror or elector, 
and 22 to discharge any oliice in tlie 
courts. To contract irian^iage, it re((uire.> 
that the man should he at least JSjeai's 
old, and the woman 15. Ihit marriage js 
not valid without tlie consent of parents 
(or, in case of tlieir deiitli, of the oilier re- 
lations in the ascending line, who take 
their place), until the man is 25, and the 
■woman 21 years old, and even then it is 
necessary to give the parents or oilier 
relations notice. A person adopting must 
he as much as 50 years old, and at least 

15 years older dian the person adojited, 
unless tlie latter has savexl tlie life of the 
former, in which case it is only necessary 
that the person adopting should he of full 
tige, and older than the person adopted. 
(See Adoption.) Full age is fixe<l at 21 
years for both sexes. At 16 years, a minor 
can make a will. Witnesses, in a strict 
sense, must be of full age. Under 15 years 
of age, a person can only affinn, without 
an oath. An innocent debtor of 70 ycai-s 
and upwards cannot be deprived of his 
personal liberty. If a criminal is under 

16 years, and the jury find that lie has 
acted witliout a proper sense of his guilt, 
lie is acquitted, exr^ept that he may be 
confined, for a limited time, in a house of 
correction. These ore the provisions of 
the French code. — In the U. S. of Ameri- 
ca, the rules of the English Jaw respecting 
age have, in most cases, been mlopted 
where applicable. To be chosen presi- 
clent of the U. S., a man must be at least 
35 years old, a senator must be 30, and a 
representative 25 years old. Every free 
white male citizen, of 18 years, is obliged 
to serve in the militia till he reaches the 
age of 45 years, unless exempted for some 
special reason. (See age in CnminalLato.) 

Aoe. We find the ages of the work! 
mentioned by the earliest of the Greek 
poets. They compared the existence of 
mankind to the life of an individual, and 
the earliest period of the world to the 
tranquillity and happiness of youth, He- 
siod speaks of five oistinct ages: 1. The 
g:oldtn or Saturnian when Saturn ruled 
tlie earth. The peome were free from the 
restraint of laws ; they had neither ships 
nor weapons, wars nor soldiers ; the fertile 
fields needed no cultivation, and rierpetual 
spring blessed the earth. 2. The silver 
age^ which he describes as licentious and 
wicked. 3, The brazen age ; violent, sav- 
age and warlike. 4. The heroic agCj which 
seemed an ^proximation to a bcttc^r state 
of things. 5. The iron age, when justice 
and honor had left the cartli. The jioet 


.Mipposi (1 this to he tin? agr iii uliieli he 
liimselflived. ' Ovid retained, in Ins iMeta- 
rriorjihoses, the division of Hesiod, with 
this differenee — he omitted the ln’roic ag«*, 
and jdaced the four ages he1i»re the flood 
of Deucalion. — This idea, fiist nse<l as a 
poetical embellishnumt, was also iniro- 
duced into jihilosophy. The ages were 
looked upon as n part of the great year of 
the world, the revolution of wliieh was to 
bring the. heavenly bodies to their tirst j>o- 
sition. Mythology WHS thus brought info 
the cfosesl connexion with astronomy. 
The first, or golden age, was un<l«*r tlu; 
dominion of Batnm ; tlie seeoiuJ, or,fu})i- 
ter ; the third, of Neptune ; and tlie fourth, 
of Pinto, or, as some say, of Apollo. 
The time of the completion of the great 
year of tlie world, or of the heavens, was 
fixed by some at 3000 solar years ; by 
others, at the mysterious numiter 7777 so- 
lar years. Cicero estiniateil it at 12,054 ; 
Herarlitns, at 18,000 ; and Orjiheiis, at 12 
months, consisting each of 100,000 yt'ars. 
The Sibylline books divided it into fen 
secular inonths, or the four seasons of the 
year. Spring w'as tlic golden age ; Sum- 
mer, the silver; Autumn, the lira/en, 
which was interrupted by Dcnicalion’s 
flood ; and Winter, the iron age ; and then 
the cycle began with Spring again. — I'ho 
idea of ages of the world is so deeply fixed 
in the nature of man, that it is interw^oven 
with the religious sentiments of almost 
every nation on the ^obe. We find ex- 
amples of it in the millennial reign of the 
Apocalypse, and in the Yugs of the East 
Indians. The idea of fbur ages of tlic 
world prevailed among the Ilraliirjins. 
The first, a kind of golden age, lasted, ac- 
cording to their tradition, 1,728,000 years; 
the men of this period lived 400 years, 
and were all giants ; in this j>eriod, the god 
Brjihrna was bom. In the second ]>eriod, 
which lasted 1,296,000 yeai-s, tlieir rajahs 
were lK>m ; men lived only JlOO yi'ars, and 
vice biigan to creep into the world. Dur- 
ing the third age, which Inst(*d 8,06‘4,000 
years, men lived only 200 years, ov^ing 
to the increase of vice. Of the lust a::e, 
in which we now Jive, 4,027,213 yea i> are 
alrc‘ady gone, and the life of man is sunk 
to one fourth of its original duration. 

Age. For the different ages of life, sec 
; see also Longevity. 

Ageda, synod or ; an assembly of Jew- 
ish doctors, held A. D. 1650, so denomi- 
nated from a plain, on which tlu^y met, 
alK>ut thirty leagues distant from Bnda in 
Hungary. More than 300 rabbles, and 
many other Jews, of different nations, at- 
tended. The object was, to the 
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qiK'Stioi) lh(^ Moriah laid a])- 

paaix'd. Tlif‘ iK'gativt; wf ruu-.Hlioii 
was carried, and it was a^rand that liis 
was delayed on aeronnt of their 
.sins and inipenitent'e. They were of 
ojdniuii that lie ‘would h<? horn of a virgin, 
wan j Id eona as a great conqnerfir, would 
deliver tlie .h-vvs from every foreign yoke, 
and ait(‘r not lung in the Mosaic ndigion. 
Hot lie eeeli* la.sties from Rome attended 
this iiKtetinii, but the multitude would not 
liear them. 

Agi.moo I. vNh, or Azamoglans, are 
idnldno ])nn based from ihc Tartars, or 
raised <*ver^ third year, by way ol’ tribute, 
fiom the Cliristians toleruti'd intbe Turk- 
ish c!ni|)ir(‘. They are eireumeised and 
insirucK'd in the religion of their masters, 
and in niihi.iry exercises. From them 
tlie jainzarii s were recruited. (Hee Jani- 
zaries.) 

Agi:ni>a, arnon^ divines, sorneiimes 
Kigiidies things wliich a man is bound to 
perform, in opposition to credeiida^ whicli 
he is Ixnnid to hidieve. It also demotes 
the service or oRices of the church. A. is 
also used to signily church books com- 
piled by ]mblic authority, prescribing the 
order to hi; observed by the ministers and 
people, in the ceremonies and devotions 
of the church ; e. g. the ritual, liturgy, 
missal, &,c. In Prussia, the new A. (in 
the last sense), arbitrarily introduced by the 
king, but rejected by many clergymen 
and congregations, has occasioned some 
trouble of late years. Honors and promo- 
tions induced many of the clergy to adopt 
it, Imt othei-s remained firm in their oppo- 
sition. The city of Berlin and the famous 
professor Hchleiemiacher were very con- 
spicuous in resisting it. In all the churches 
of which the king was patron, it was in- 
trod lu^ed. 

Agesilaus ; a king of Sparta, 300 — 306, 
B. C . ; lile viLted to the throne after the death 
of his brother Agi.s, by I..ysander, who af- 
terwards formed a conspiracy to depose 
liim ; but the plan was discovered and 
frustrated. Called by the lonians to tlicir 
/i-<.sir>laiicc against Artaxerxes, he com- 
iiK iircd, atler Lysaiidor’s death, Jiis glori- 
ous career ; defeated tJie Pei*siajis,hut was 
compelled to stop in his victorious course, 
and turn his arms against Thebes, Cor- 
inth, &Lc.y which had united against Spar- 
ta, and, in a subsequent war with TIicIkjs, 
to contend against Pelopidas and Epaini- 
nondas, the greatest generals of those 
times. Ilis prudence, how ever, saved the 
city, witliOLit the hazard of a battle. He 
delivered it anew, at the age of eighty 
years, tliongh it was actually m the liuiids 
VOL. I. 0 


(»f Pqiarninundas. On his return from 
his last c*ampaign in Egypt, loaded with 
honors and presf ius, he was overtaken 
by a stonn on the coast of Fibya, and 
perislied, being then in his 84th year. In 
person, he was small and insignificant, 
lie was, nevertheless, a noble ])riiice, and 
aliriost adfired by his soldiers, iliough he 
sometimes violated the virtue of justice, 
ill cases in which he could he useful to 
Ids country or friends. 

Aggregation, in physics ; a species of 
union, w lu reliy several things, which hav (3 
no natural de[jeiidence or connexion with 
one another, are collected togtJther, so as, 
in some sense;, to constitute one. Thus, a 
li(\*i}> of sand, or a mass of ruins, are bodies 

aggregation. 

Aohrim, or Aeghrim ; a village in the 
county of Galway, in Ireland, memorable 
for a 'd(‘cisive battle fought in the neigh- 
borhood, July 12, 1691, between the forces 
of William III, amounting to 20,000 men, 
commainU'd by general Ginckel, anil 
tho.se of James 11, amounting to 28,000 
men, commanded by the French general 
St. RiitJi. I'iie force.s of William were 
victorious. 

Agincoukt, or Azincourt; a village in 
the district Saint-Pol, in the department 
Pas de Calai.s, famous for the battle of 
Oct. 25, 1415, between the French and 
English. Henry V, king of England, 
eager to conquer France, landed at Har- 
lleiir, took the place by stonn, and wished 
to march ilirough Picardy to Calais, in 
order to fix his winter-quarters in its neigh- 
borhood. With a pow erful force, the dau- 
phin advanced against him. The numer- 
ical superiority of the French was great, 
and the confidence of the leader and 
the nobles such, that they refused the 
jirofTerod aid of the duke of Burgundy 
and the city of Paris. Henry V retreat- 
ed to tJie Somme. The French folio wotl 
to harass his retreat, and to defend the 
}»assage from Abbeville to St. Quentin, 
which he gained only through the inai- 
tentien of the enemy. The English, how- 
ever, being destitute of every thing, and re- 
diieed hv sickness, Henry asked for peace 
on disaifvantageoiis terms. The French 
rcfu.scd hi.s proposals, and succeeded in 
tlirowing themselves betw'een Calais and 
tin; English. These latter consisted of 
2000 men at arms and 12,000 archers, 
and ^vere nmgod in order of battle bc- 
twc'on two bills, with the archers on the 
wings. Htakes, of which every man car- 
ried one, wen^ fixed in front of theni. 
"fbe commanded by the consta- 

ble d’Albiet, numbered 100,000 troops, 
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of whom 8000 wore men at amis. 'riu'V 
arranged tlieuiselves in two di\isioiis, 
with tlie men at arms, of wJiom ‘^000 
were mounted, in front. The Englisli first 
ut themselves in motion. Tlie French 
orse instantly liastciied to meet them, 
but were received witli such a shower of 
arrows by tlie arclicrs, that they fell back 
on the first division, and thi*cw' it into con- 
fusion. The light-armed ai'chers seized 
their clubs aiul liattle-Jixes, and broke into 
tlic ranks of the knights on foot, ^>110 
could not move on account of their heavy 
coats of mail, and the closeness of then* 
army. TJie English horse flew to assist 
the archers; the firnt French division re- 
treated ; the second could not sustain the 
charge of the victors; and the wliole 
French army wils soon entirely scattercid. 
The. victoiy was complete. Henry thought 
that the French would rally and n*new' 
the battle ; ajid, being ularnied also by the 
report, that a party of peasants, in arms, 
were plundering his baggage, he ordered 
all the prisoners to be massacred. The 
command w*as already e.xecuted, when he 
discovered the groundlessness of his fear. 
The victorious army, however, in llie pur- 
suit ofthe flying enemy, took 1 4,000 pri'ion- 
ere more. 10,000 Fr(*nchmen lay dead on 
tlie battle-field. /\niong them was the 
constable, with six dukes and ])rinces. 
Five princes, among wlioiii were the 
dukes of Orleans and Jlourhon, vv(‘re 
taken prisonere. The English lost 1000 
men killed ; among them the duke of 
York, Henry’s uncle, whom the duk(3 
d’Alenijon slew at his side, while pn 
ing towards the king. He had already 
dashed the crown from Henry’s IkvkI, 
and lified his Iiand for a more efTecitud 
blow, when the king’s attendants sur- 
rounded him, and he fell covered with 
wounds. After the battle, the English 
continued their march to Calais, and 
tJience sailed for England, to assemble an 
army for a new invasion. 

Aer.vcouRT. (See Seroux (TJlgincouii.) 

Agio is the dilterence in value between 
bank money and coin or other curremey. 
The term is in most fi-equent use in Hol- 
land and Venice. It is, however, used at 
Hamburg and other places in Germany. 
It is synonyinousw'ith/7rcwiV;n, wlieii the 
bank money is worth more than the same 
nominal amount of the current coin, and 
witli discount j when its value is less. The 
agio at the bank of Amsterdam was from 
three to four i)cr cent, before the French 
invasion of Holland in 1795 ; that of 
Venice was formally fixed at 90per cejit. ; 
the bank money of each of those places 


being so much ition' vain, hie lliaii the 
current coin. ."I'lii^ diflere'M'e lu valm? 
arises often iroiu the eiremustaiice, that 
the current coin js depreciated by wear- 
ing and clipping. Tlie agu* of the hank- 
money of Hamburg was foimerly 14 per 
cent, on tliis account. is soiuetiines 

used to signily the premiuiu or discount 
on bills of exchange. 

Agis IV, king of IjaeedaMuon, and col- 
league of Leonidas in the govonmieiit of 
Sparta, was the son of Eudamidas, and a 
liueul descendant of Agesilmis, Histori- 
ans aftirin that he was, in youth, of singu- 
lar promise, and that, in inattirer tige, he 
prej)ared, by the introduction <>f new laws, 
to correct the abuses which liad crept 
into the Spartan government. This he 
found a measure of peculiar thlliculty, hut 
he was supported by his maternal uncle 
Agesilaus, though with a selfish dtisign, 
and hkevvise by niiuiy of the citizens. 
They obtained a law for the equalization 
of property, and A. himself shared a valu- 
able estate with the community. In con- 
sequence of his exertions, Leonidas was 
deposed and banished. Tlie people, how- 
ever, soon became dissatisfied with the 
projected reform, and while A. was lead- 
ing an army to aid tlie Achseans, the in- 
discretion of Ids uncle Agesilaus, during 
his absence, occasioned a conspiracy for 
the restonition of Leonidas. The con- 
spirators, having succeeded, forced A, to 
take refuge in a temple, which he never 
left but for tlie purjiose of hatliing. On 
one of these occasions, he was surprised 
a IK I dragged to prison. Tiie ephon iiav- 
ing there ipiestioned him respecting his 
views in alt(;ring the laws, he answered 
tliat it was for the pur|io.se of restoring 
those of Lycurgns. Sentence of death 
was past'd! upon bun; but the minisUTS 
of tbe law, until forced by Dcmochures, 
refused to conduct liim to a cbaiiiber re- 
served tor tbe execution of criminals. He 
was tJiere strangleil, and be submitted to 
Ills sentence witJi Jicroic firmness. I’iie 
gi*anilniotlier and mother of A. shared tlxe 
same fate. 

Agitators, in English history, were 
persons elected by the army, in lt>47, to 
watch over its interests, and to control 
the jiarliament, at tliat time sitting at 
Westminster. Two private men, or iiile- 
rior oflicei*s, were appointed Irom each 
tro<)[) or company, and this body, when 
collected, was presumed to eqiml the 
house of commons; while tbe peers were 
represented by a council of officers of 
rank. Cromwell at first made use of 
llieiij, but afterwards issued ordci*s for 
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wippress'ing imotti. Thesp associations, so 
flangprous t** ilic constitution, gave rise to 
the !i<‘t vv}iic}» tbrliids any member to en- 
ter eillicr house of parJiament armed — a 
regulation enforced with jealousy to this 
day. lhune\s chaj). lix. 

Aoi.am ; ;if,rording to llt'siod, one of 
th(‘ d grac(‘s, daugliter of Jupiter and Eu- 
ry/iome ; u<*r urding to others, the mother 
of the grace.', and wife of Vulcan. (See 
Gracts.) 

A GL A lu (See Jlqutleia , ) 

Agnano ; a lake lying west of Naples. 
In its neighhnrhood are the famous grotto 
del C’ane and the baths of St. Januarius. 
The former is noted for the suffocating 
vapors of carhonic acid gas, which asccmd 
from its hotfom. The baths are benefi- 
cial in cases of gout, syphilis, &c. Their 
reputation ha.s been increased, of late 
years, by the way in wliiedi they have 
been ajiplied by Mr. von Giiribemat to 
restore the weakened electricity of the 
sick. 

Agnates (agnicH), in the civil law; re- 
lations on the male side, in opposition to 
cognates, relations on the female side. In 
the Semteh law, A. are understood to be 
those persons nearest related by the Ei- 
ther, though females intervene. 

Agnes, St. ; a saint who suffered mar- 
tyrdom at the time of the persecution of 
the Christians, in the reign of the empe- 
ror Diocletian. Her festival is celebrated 
on the iJ9th of January. Dorncnichino 
has painted her at the moment of her 
execution. Two churches of this saint, 
one in Rome, the other near the city, are 
remarkable buildings. In front of the lat- 
ter, the f(.‘ast of the saint is celebrated 
with much observance. Many cattle, 
horses, &c. are brought there and hleased 
by the priest. This ceremony is thought 
to protect them against sickness during 
the following year. 

Agnes, St. ; one of the Cassiterides, or 
Scilly isles, (q. v.) This island is com- 
monly called Light-house island, because 
it lias a light-house. W. Ion. 6° 2(y ; N. 
lat. 49" 5T. 

Agnes SoREn, the mistress of Charles 
VII, king of France, was Ixirti 140^), of a 
noble family, and was one of the most 
beautiful and accomplished women of her 
time. As lady of honor to Isabella of 
Lorraine, duchess of Anjou, she accom- 
panied that princess, in 1431, to the French 
court. Her beauty attracted the favor of 
the young king, and he appointed her one 
of the queen’s ladies of honor. After 
some resistance, A. yielded to the passion 
of the monarcJi. The English then had 


posse.ssion of half of France ; and Charles 
VII, though naturally hold, became dc- 
iressed and inactive under the weight of 
lis misfortunes. A. alone w^as able to 
rouse him from his apathy, and make 
him feel what he owed to Ifimsclf and his 
people. The eventual success of his arms 
increased his pa.ssion for his mistress, who 
did not, howewer, abuse her power over 
him. She retired, in 1445, to Loclips, 
where Chark^s had built her a castle. J fe 
afterwards conferred on her the conmy 
of Penthievre, in Rrotagne, the seigniories 
of Roclie-Serviere ami Issoudun, in Rerri, 
and the chateau d^|||^aut6, on the bank 
of the Marne ; whraR^ she received the 
name of dame de beauts. She had lived 
here about 5 years, frequently visited by 
the king, when the (pieeii invited her 
again to court, in 1449. A. consented, 
and, to be nearer the king, proceeded to 
the castle of Masnal-la- Belle, wliere site 
died, in 1450, so suddenly as to afford 
ground for the suspicion of poison. She 
was buried m the collegiate church of 
Loches, where her monument was to be 
seen in 1792. She left the king three 
daughters, who were acknowledged by 
him, and portioned at the expense of the 
crown. 

Agnesi, Maria Gaetana, an ornament 
of her sex, was born at Milan, in 1718. 
Her father was don Pedro di Agnesi. 
In her 9th year, she spoke Latin with 
correctness, and also delivered an oration 
in this langujigo, in which she maintained 
that the study of the ancient languages 
was proper for females. This oration 
was printed at Milan, in 1727. In Ii(*i* 
11th year, she is said to have spoken 
Greek as fluently as her mother tongue. 
She now proceeded to perfect lierself in 
the oriental languages, so that she was 
usually called a livmg polyglot. She next 
studiiMi geometry and sjieeulative phi- 
losophy. Her father fostered her love of 
learning by assembling at his house, at 
certain times, learned socifJties, in wJiicli 
Maria proposed and defended philosophi- 
cal theses. The president de Brosses 
asserts, in his Letters on Italy, that noth- 
ing can be imagined more delightful than 
these conversations with one of the pret- 
tiest and most learned females of the 
time. In her 20th year, she appears to 
have become tired of these erudite dis- 
putatious, the substance of which was 
afterwards jiublished by her father. They 
fill a quarto volume;. Mathematics now 
attra(‘tcd her attention, and she compos- 
ed a ti'entise on conic sections ; besides 
which, in her 30th year, she published a 
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ti‘<^ntisr on tlu' nidiniojiis oi' 
wliJi'li 1ms bt'cii roiiHidoroil us tiu' lu\st 
introfirirtiori to [Ruler’s works, uiul was 
traiislutod into Englislt, in 1801, l>y therrv- 
oronil John ('olson, prolhs-^or oJ' limtlio- 
iiiaties at Cambridge. It gtiiiK'd iier so 
niiirh reputation, that she was appointed, 
m h<*r 3Qd year, professor of inntlieniat- 
ies at the university of Jlologna. Her 
deep study of this seienco seems to liavc 
cast a gloom over her s]>irits. Slu; se- 
cluded lierself altogether from society, 
retired to iJic strict order of blue nuns, 
and died in her 81st year, 171)U. Her 
sister, Maria Ther^Aset to music sev- 
eral cantatas, nud tnR operas, Sophonis- 
hoj Ciro in Armenm^ and Nkocri^ with 
applause. 

AoNOKTiE. (See Monophysites.) 

Agnomen, in ancient llonic; a name 
or epithet given to a person by way of 
praise or dispraise, or from some remark- 
able event in Ids Jiistory. Such names 
remained ]>(.‘culiar to tlie pei-son, and not 
descendihhi to his issue, "j'hns ono of the 
Scipios obtained the A. of Africamts, and 
the other of from their achieve- 
ments in Asia and Africa. The Romans 
oilen had tliree names besides tli(‘ A. ; the 
prccnomeiij corresponding to our Christian 
name, distinguishing the individual from 
others of the same tamily; the second, or 
nomen^ marked his clan ; and the tliird, 
or cognowir?!, expressed Ids family ; to 
these the A., e. g.AiiicnSy Cunctator, Oer- 
vianicuSj &c. was added. 

Agnus 1)ki theliambof God). 

1. A prayer of the Romish linirgy, Ix-gin- 
niiig witli the words Zla, generally 

Sling before the communion, and, ac(*ord- 
ing to the regulation of jiojie Sergius I, 
in (>88, at the close of the mass. 2. A 
loimd piece f)f wa\, on wJueli is im- 
j>ressed the lignrt^ of the sacred J.,amh, 
with tlie banner of the cross, or of St. 
John, with the year and name of the* 
po|ie. I'lie pope conseciiites iiful distrib- 
utes a great number of tlnim. It was 
originally customary, in the ciiurclies of 
Rome, to distribute the remains of the 
Paschal taper, consecrated on Kaster eve, 
in small pieces, among tlie peojde, wIk) 
hunied them at home, as an antidote 
against all kinds of misfortune. But when 
the number of candidates became too 
large to l)e all satisfieil, the, above expe- 
dient was adojited. A. D. is also the 
name of that portion of the mass, wlncli 
is introduced, in Roman Catholic church- 
es, at the distribution of the host. 

Agows, in geogr.; th(i inhabitants of a 
province of Abyssinia. They are, in their 


nmiinei-s, d rneioiis, ahd in >iii ir 
sujierstitious. -'riu N are iu'allieiis, and 
adore tlie spirit rcMdiiig in ilie Nilo. (See 
Abyssinia.) Trav. vol. i. 401. \ol. 

iii. 5‘27. 

Agra; a [irovinee of llnnUisian l’i(i}>eK 
situated between !J5'^ and 'ic ' N. lat. ; tlir 
capital ofwhicli, of the sain ' name, in 
the pomjssioii of ihi* Bnii^li. Sevecd 
rajahs, allies of the Jirilish, possess tin 
western and north->v<‘stern di^inet. 'J'lw-- 
part of the province south of the Cliii^ 
hul is under the dominion of ihe [Mahrat- 
tas. No part of Ilindostan ailbrds a riclnn' 
soil ; grain of all kinds, sugar, indigo and 
cotton are yielded with little labor in all 
the British districts. Formerly the prov- 
ince was also famous for its silks. It fur- 
nishes superior horses. It contains (> 
millions of inhabitants. A., the city, N. 
lat. 27^ 12^, and £. Ion. 77° Stf, is con- 
nected with the whole of the moileni 
history of India. The Mahometans call 
it AkharaJmd It is omairnm ted with 
splendid edifices, of which tlie Taje Ma* 
haly or Crown of Edifices, an unrivalled 
tomb to the memory of tlie empress of 
Shah Jehuu, who died lf>32, is the most 
famous. This is wholly Iniilt of the finest 
wliite marble. General lord Lake took 
A. in 1803, from the Malirattas. A, is 
137 miles from Delhi, and 830 from Cal- 
cutta. 

Agrarian Laws ; laws enacted in an- 
cient Rome for the division of' ]ud)li«* 
lands. In tin; valuable work on Romiin 
history liy Mr. Niehulir, it is satisfictorily 
shown, that th(‘se laws, which have so 
long h(;en considered in tJie light of un- 
just attacks on jinvate projM.*rt)', Iiad for 
their object only the distrihulion of lands 
wliieli Avere t/ie jirojuii ty of the state, an<l 
that the trouhk's to A\hieh they gave rise 
Avere occasioned by the o[)positinn of per- 
soTKs who hatl s(*ttl»‘(i on lands with- 

out haling fie(|uired any title to them. 
Tliese laws of tJie Romans wen* so inti- 
niateiy connected Avith tlii'ir system of 
e.stahlishing colonies in the diHeivnt paits 
of their territories, that, to attain a jirojicr 
imderstanding of them, it is no‘cessary to 
bestow a moment’s eonsideration on tJmt 
system. — According to Dionysius of Hah- 
cariiassus, their plan of sending out colo- 
nists, or settlers, )>egan as early as tin* 
time of Romulu^, who gcm rally placed 
colonists from tlie city of Rome on tlie 
lands Uiken in Avar. Tlie same policy 
was pursued liy the kingsAvjjo sucec(‘detl 
him; and,Avh(‘n the kings Avc‘re e\}u4k*d, 
it was adopted by the senate and the 
jieople, and then by the dilatators. There 
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vvero sevfral ri'asons indunnnr tJir Koinaii 
u» pursue lliw ’\Nliicli 

was eontiniK'd for ji luii^ p^Tiod without 
any jnt(;nni-sion ; first, to have a check 
upon the e(.in|uered }>eop1e ; secoially, to 
tiave. a. prote* tion a^^ainst the incursions 
«)f an en(‘lu^ ; thinlly, to au^oneiit their 
|K>pidatiou : fourthly, to free the city of 
Kofue from an exct'ss of inhabitants; 
fililily, to (|uiet stjditions ; and, sixthly, 
to reward their veteran soldiers. Tliese 
rcasfuis abondtUitly appear in all the best 
ancient authorities. In tlie later peri- 
ods of tlui republic, a ))rinei]>iil motive 
for establishing colonies was to have the 
means of disposing of soldiers, and re- 
warding them with donations of lands ; 
and such colonies were, on this account, 
denominated mt/tfory colonieSi^ Now, for 
whichever of these causes a colony was 
to be established, it was necessary that 
some law respecting it should be passed, 
either by tlie senate or people ; which 
law, ill either case, was called lex agra- 
rian an agrarian law, which will now be 
exphiined. — An agrarian law contained 
various provisions ; it descrilM‘d the land 
which was to be divided, tind the classes 
of people among whom, and their num- 
bers, and by whom, and in what manner, 
and by what bounds, the territory was to 
he parcelled out. The mode of dividing 
the lands, as far as we now undci'stand 
it, was twofold ; either a Roman [Kipula- 
tion was distributed over the particular 
territory, without any formal erection of 
a colony, or gcneml grants of lands were 
made to such citizens as were willing to 
form a colony there. The lands which 
were thus distributed were of different 
descriptions ; which wo must keep in 
mind, in order to liave a just concejition 
of the operation of the agrarian laws. 
They were eitlier lands taken from an 
enemy, and not actually treated by the 
government as public projierty ; or lands 
which were regarded and occupied by 
the Roman people as public pro]»erty ; or 
public lands which had been artfully and 
eiandcstinely taken j>ossession of by rich 
and powerful individuals ; or, lastly, lands 
whieli were bought with money from the 
public treasury, for the purjiose of being 
distributed. Now, all such agrarian laws 
as compn;hended either lands of the en- 
emy, or tiiose which were treated and 
occupied as public property, or those 
which had been bought with the public 
money, were carried into effect without 
any public commotions; bnt those whicli 
operated to disturb tlie opnh'ut and p<»w- 
erful ciliz(*ns in the possession of the 


lands which lin y unjustly occupied, and 
to place colonists (or settlers) on tliem, 
were never promulgated without creat- 
ing great disturbances. The first law 
of this kind was proposed by Spurius 
Cassius ; and the same measure was af- 
terwwds attempted by the tribunes of the 
people almost every year, hut was as con - 
gtaiilly defeated by various artifices of the 
nobles ; it was, however, at length passed. 
It appears, Imth from Dionysius and Varro 
(de Re Rustical lib. 1), that, at first, Romu- 
lus allotted two jugera (about li acre) of 
the public lands to each man ; then N u- 
ma divided the lands which Romulus 
had taken in war, and also a portion of 
the other public lands ; afterwards Tullus 
divided those lands which Romulus and 
Numa had appropriated to the private 
expenses of the re^l establishment ; then 
Servius distributed among those who had 
recently l>ecome citizens certain lands 
which had been taken from the Veientes, 
the Cserites and Tarquinii ; and, upon 
the expulsion of the kings, it appears that 
the lands of Tarquin the Proud, with the 
exception of the Campus Martins, wcr(‘, 
by a decree of the senate, granted to the 
people. After this period, as the repub* 
lie, by moans of its continual wars, re* 
ceived continual accessions of conquered 
lands, tiiose lands were either occupied 
by colonists or remained public property, 
until the pi'riod when Spurius Cassius, 
twenty-four years after the expulsion of 
the kings, ]>roposed a law (already men- 
tioned), by which one part of the land 
taken from the llemici was allotted to 
the Latins, and the other ])art to the Ro- 
man people ; but, as this law compre- 
hended certain lands which he accused 
private pei’sons ofliaving taken from the 
jjublie, and as the senate also opposed 
Jiiin, he could not accomplish the pJlf^- 
sage of it. This, according to Livy, was 
tlic first proposal of an agrarian law ; of 
which he adds, no one w'as ever proposed, 
down to the period of Jiis reraembiance, 
without very great public cominotions. 
Dioiiy.sius informs us, further, that this 
public land, by the negligence of tlie 
magistrates, liad bi'en sunered to fall into 
the po.ssession of rich men ; hut that, not- 
withstanding this, a division of the lands 
won hi liavc taken place under this law', 
if Cassius had not included among the 
receivers of the bounty tlie Latins and 
Hernici, wOiom be bad but a little w’bile 
before made citizens. After much de- 
bate in tlie senate' upon this subject, a 
decree was passed to the following t f 
feet: that commissioners, called deenn- 
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appointed from aiuoii^' tlio juTsons 
of eonsiilur rank, sliould jnark out, by 
boundaries, tlie public lands, and should 
designate how much should I Hi let out, 
and how niucli should b<i distributctl 
among the common pooj)le ; that, if any 
land hud been acquined by joint services 
in war, it should be divided, according to 
treaty, witii those allies who had been 
admitted to citizensbij) ; and that the 
choice of tlie commissioners, the a])j)or* 
tionment of die lands, and all other tilings 
relating to this subject, should be com- 
mitted to the care of the succei ding con- 
suls. Seventeen yeare after this, tlicre 
w^as a vehement contest about the divis- 
ion, which the tribunes proposed to make 
of kmds then unjustly occejiied I>y the 
rich men ; and, three years atb r that, a 
similar attempt on the ])ait of the trib- 
unes would, according to Livy, have jiro- 
duced a ferocious controversy, bad it not 
been for the address of Ciuintns Fabius. 
Some yeai*s after this, the tribuiH\s pro- 
jKiscd another law of tin; btime kind, by 
which the estates of a great part of the 
nobles would have be<in seized to the 
public use ; but it was stopixul in its 
progress. Appiuii says, that tlie nobh's 
and rich men, partly by getting possession 
oi' the public lands, partly by buying out 
the shares of indigtmt owners, had made 
themselves owners of all tlie lands in 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, acconi- 
plislurl the removal of the common t)Co- 
plc from their possessions. This aliuse 
stimulated Tiberius Gracchus to revive 
tlif3 Liciiiiaii law, which prohibited any 
individual from holding more than 500 
Jiigera, or about 350 acTes, of land ; and 
would, conseipiently, compel ilit' owners 
to relinquish all llie surplus to the use of 
the public ; but Gracclius projiosed that 
the owners should he jiaid the value of 
the lauds reliiupiislicd. The law, how- 
ever, did not operate to any great extent, 
and, after having cost the Gracchi thc'ir 
lives, w'as by degrees re/idered vviiolly 
ino|M3rative. Aftia- this jicriod, various 
other iigrarian laws were atUu opted, and 
With various success, according to the 
nature of their provisions and the teiuper 
of the times in which tliey were proposed. 
One of the most remarkable was tliat of 
Rullus, whicli gave occasion to the cele- 
brated oration against him by Cicero, who 
prevailetl upon the people to reject the 
law. — From a careful consideration <if 
these laws, and the others of the stiiiu; 
kind on which we have not coiiimeutetl, 
it is apparent, that the wiiole object of 
the Roman agrarian laws was, tlie lands 


h(‘longing to tlie state, tin* jiiiblic lauds or 
]jatjoijal doinauis, wiucJ), iis aln'adv ob- 
served, were aiapured by coiKiuest or 
treaty, aiul, we may add also, l)y confis- 
cations or direct stdzuiis of private es- 
tates by diftt‘rt‘iit fictions, eitlier l<>r law- 
ful or unlawful causes ; c)f the last of 
wlji<;li we liave a well-known evamjihj 
in tlje time of yylhfs proscrifitioiis. The 
lands tlms claimed by tluj public became 
Jiaturally a subject of extousivo specula- 
tion witJi tbe wealthy capitalists, botli 
among the nobles and othi‘r (dasses. In 
our own times, we have seen, during the 
revolution in France, the coidiscatiou of 
tlu‘ lands belonging to the clergy, the no- 
bility ainl emigrants, lead to similar re- 
sults. The suli's and purchases of lauds, 
I>y virtue of the agi'uriiui laws of Rome, 
under the various complicated circiini- 
stances wliicli jnust ever exist in siicJi 
cases, and the attempts by the goveni- 
ment to resume or re-grant such as had 
been sold, wiiether by right or by wrong, 
(‘specially after a purchaser bad been long 
in possession, under a title wbicdi be sup- 
pos<'d the existing laws gave limi, natu- 
ridiy occasioncMl gnait heat and agitation ; 
the subject itself being intrinsically one 
of great difficulty, even when the jias- 
sioijs and interests of the parties concei li- 
ed would jierjnit a calm and deliberate 
examination of their vespeciivc riglits.^ — 
From the commotions \vbi(*h usually at- 
tended the jiroposal of agrarian laws, and 
fi*om a want of exact atlentioii to tlieir 
true object, tliere lias long beiai a general 
inqiression, among read(*i>: of the Ibiiuan 
jii?>tojy, that tliosii laws were always a 
direct and violent infringement of tlic 
rights of private ])roj)(‘rty% Even siicli 
jiieu, it lias been observed, us JMachiuvcl- 
li, Moiitesipiieu and Adam Snntfi, have 
sliared in this misconceptiou of them. 
Tliis erroneous ojiiiiion, bovvoser, lias 
laUiR been exposed by tin*, genius and 
leaniiug of JNiebubr, in bis lloman 
History above meiitioued, a vvoik wdiicli 
may be said to make an era in that de- 
partnienl of learning, and in which he 
lias clearly shown, that the origuiul and 
)>rofi;ssed oJijeet of the agrarian laws was 
the distribution of tJie puhlic lands only, 
and not thosii of jirivate citizens. Of the 
Jdciiiian law, tuiacted about 37(1 R. G., 
on wliicli all subseipu nt agrarian laws 
were modelled, Niebuhr enumerates the 
following as among the child* provisions; 
1. The limits of the public land shall be 
a<*ciirately defined, Fortiuns of it, which 
Jiave been encroached on by individuals, 
shall be restored to the state. ‘2. Every 
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csmte in rlu' puhlic la?ul, uot fi^roator than 
this law wJiich has nor hccii ac- 

(jninal liy yujIojicc^ or Ihiud, and wiiich iS 
not fni lease, shall he good against any 
Cliird [a rson. Lyery Roman rilizen 
shall ho eompoti'nt to occupy a [Kirtioii of 
newly aiapnrcd jaihlic land, within the 
limits firc^icrihed hy this law, provided 
tins land he not divided hy law among 
tlic citJZ(3ns, nor granted to a colony. 4, 
No one shall or^rujiy of the public, land 
more than five hundred jagera, nor pas- 
tun* on the [iiihlic commons more than a 
hundn'd head of large*, nor more than 
live hundred hi'ad ol’ small stock. 5. 
I'hose who oreu[iy the [lublic land shall 
pay to tlie stat<*. the tithe of the [iroduce 
of tljc held, the hltii ol* the produce of 
tin* fruit-tree and the vineyard, and for 
every iiead of large stock, — and for'every 
head of small stock, — yearly, (k The pub- 
lic lauds shall be larnied by the censors to 
those willing to take tlieni on these terms. 
The funds hence arising arc to he ap- 
jilicd to j>ay tin* army. — The foregoing 
w^(‘re the most imjxirtant permanent [>ro- 
visions of the Licinian Jaw, and, for its 
immediate ellec’r, it [irovidcd that all the 
public land occujncd hy individuals, over 
live hnndred jagfia, shtadd he divided hy 
lot in portions of s(*ven jitgera to the jde- 
beians. — lint wa must not hastdyinler, as 
some r(*!idt*rs of Nieliuhr’s work have 
done*, tlial these agrarian laws did not in 
any nianiu^r violate jirivate rights. Tins 
would b(? quite as far from the truth as 
the prevailing opinion already meiitioned, 
which is now exjiloiled. Jiesides the ar- 
gument we miglit derive from the veiy 
nainre of the case, we have tin; direct 
t(*stiiuony of ancient writers to llic injus- 
tice of such laws, and their violation of 
[mvale I'i gilts. It will suffice to refer to 
that ol’ (JiciTO alone, who Siiys, in his 
Ollices (lih. % e. 21), “ Tliosij men who 
wisli to make tlieniselves [lopular, and 
who, lor that purjiose, either attempt agra- 
rian laws, in order to drive people Ifoni 
their possessions, or who inaiataiii that 
creditors ought to forgive debtors what 
tiny owe, undermine the foundations of 
the state ; they destroy all concord, which 
cannot exist when money is taken from 
one man to lie given to another ; and they 
set aside justice, which is always violated 
when every man is not suffered to re- 
tain what is his own” — which rellcctions 
would not have been called fortli, unless 
the laws in quesTiou liad directly and 
jilaiiily violatcMl privati; riglits. The vai*i- 
oiis modes m wliicli those rights might 
be violat(‘d Avould require a longer discus- 


sion, and one which would partake more 
of legal investigation, than might be ad- 
missible in the [iresi'iit work. Rut as the 
republic of the U. States, like that of 
Rome, has also been much occupied in 
legislating iqiori the subject of its public 
lands, and as laws liave been made;, in 
some of the states, bearing a coiirtulcrable 
rescmblancf*, in their operation, to the 
Roman agrarian laws, whicli will aflbrd 
room for a useful and interesting com- 
parison between the laws of the two re- 
publics, we shall make some liirthor re- 
marks upon this subject under the head 
of Public Lands, (See Laiais, pithlic.) 

Agrtcola, Cneius Julius ; a Roman 
consul under the e.mperor V(;spasian, and 
governor in Britain, all of which he re- 
duced to the dominion of Rome, about 
70 A. D. ; distinguished as a statesman and 
general, llis life has been excellently 
written by his sori-in-law', the famous 
Tacitus, who holds him uji as an exam- 
ple of virtue. This life of A., in addition 
to its excellence as a piece of biography, 
contfiins information interesting to the 
English antiquarian. 

A OR I COLA, John, properly Schnitter^ the 
son of a tailor at Eislchen, was born in 
1402, and cull(*<l, in his native city, nuts- 
ter of Eiskhen (mof^sier Jsleh.), also John 
Eislchcn. ifo was one of the most active 
among the theologians who pro[)agated 
the doctrines of Luther. He studied at 
Wittemberg and licipsic*, was afterwards 
rector and [ireacher in his native city, 
and, in 1521), at the diet of Spire, chap- 
lain of tlic elector John of Saxony. He 
subsequently became chai>lairi to count 
Albert, of ATansfeld, and took a part in 
the delivery of the conlession of Aug8- 
hurg,aTld in the signing of the articles of 
SmalcaUl. When jirofessor in Wittcm- 
herg, whither he went in 1537, he stirred 
up the Antinomian controversy witii Lu- 
ther and Melaiictlion. Antinoniian- 

isnu) He afterwards lived at Berlin, 
wiu*re lie died in 15f)(), alh r a lile of con- 
troversy. Besidi's his theological works, 
he [luhlished a work explaining the com- 
mon German provcirixs. Its patriotic 
spirit, its strict morality atid pithy style 
])lace it among the first German prose 
com])ositiofis of the time, at the side of 
Lntlii'r’s translation of the Bible. In con- 
junction with Julius Pllug and Michael 
Heldingus, he composed the famous In- 
tci'ini. 

AgriculturalCiiemistry. (See Chem- 
istry.) 

Agriculture is the art of cultivating 
the earth in such a imuincr as to cause it 
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to products, in tlie p^rentost plenty and per- 
fection, those vejreiables wliich are useful 
to man, and to the anitnals wJiich he has 
subjected to his <lominiori. This art is 
the l)asis of all other nits, and in all coun- 
tries coeval with the lirst dawn of civil- 
ization. Without agriculture, mankind 
would lie savages, thinly scattered through 
interininahle forests, with no other liabi- 
tations than caverns, hollow trees or Juits, 
more rude nnd inconvenient than the 
most ordinary hovel or cnftle-shcd of tho 
modern cultivator. It is the most univer- 
sal as well as the most ancient of the arts, 
and requires tlie greatest mnriher of o|)er- 
ators. Jt employs seven-eighths of the 
jiopulation of almost every civilized com- 
munity. — Agriculture is not only indis- 
j)onsal)h* to national jirosperity, but is em- 
inentl}' conducive to the welfare of those 
who are engaged in if. If gives health to 
tlie body, energy to the mind, is flivorahle 


ing of three parts — the sliare-heam, the 
draught-pole and the plough-tail; but an- 
tiquarians are not agreed as to its exact 
form ; also a cart with low wheels, find 
ten spans {seven feet six inches) in width ; 
likewise the rake, sickle and ox-goad ; but 
no description is given of the mode in 
which they were constructed. The oper- 
ations of Grecian culture, according to 
Hesiod, were neither nniniTous nor com- 
plicated. The ground received thrive 
plonghings — one in autumn, another in 
sjiring, and a third immediately before 
sowing the seed. Manures were applierl, 
and Pliny ascribes their invention to the 
Grecian king Augeas. Theophrastus 
mentions six diiferent speeies of manures, 
and adds, that a mixture of soils jmxluces 
the same effect as manures. Clay, he 
ol>serves, should he mixed with saml, and 
sand witii clay. Seed was sown by hand, 
and covered with a rake. Grain was 


to virtuous an<l temperate habits, nnd to reaped with a sickle, l>oinnl m sheaves, 
knowleilge and purity of moral character, threshed, then winnowed by wind, laid 
which are the pillars of good government in chests, bins or granaries, and taken out 
and the true support of national indepen- as wanted by the family, to be pounded 
deuce. — With regard to the history of in mortars or quern mills into meal. — The 
agriculture, w'e must confine ourselves to ancient Romans venerated the? plough, 
slight skf'tches. Tlu* lirst mention of ag- and, in the earliest and purest times of the 
riculturc is found in the writings of Moses, republic, the greatest praise which could 
From them we learn tViat Cain was a I)e given to an illustrious character was 
** tiller of the tkat Abel sacri- to say that he was an induRtrious and 311- 

ficed the “firstlings of his flock,” and that dicious husbandman. M. Cato, the cen- 


Noah “ be^n to be a husbandman, and 
planted 'a vineyard.” The Chinese, Jap- 


sor, who was celebrated as a statesman, 
orator and general, having conquered na- 


anese, Chaldeans, Egyptians and Pheeni- tions and governed provinces, derived liis 
Clans appear to have held husbandry in highest and most durable honors from 

• I ' 1 


high estimation. The Egyptians were so 
sensible of ils blessings, that they ascribed 
its invention to superhuman agency, an<l 


having written a voluminous work on 
agricultur<\ In the Georgies of Virgil, 
the majesty of verse and the harmony of 


even carried their gratitude to such an ntimliers add dignity and grace to the 
absurd excess as to worship the ox, for most useful of all topics. The cchdinited 
his services as a laborer. The Carthagin- Columella flourished in the reign of the 
ians carried the art of agriculture to a emperor Claudius, ami wrote twelve 
higher degree than other nations, their books on husbandry, wliicb (‘onstituted a 
contemporaries. Mago, one of their most complete treatise on rural affairs. Varrd, 
famous generals, wrote no less than Pliny and Palladius were likewise among 
twenty -t ight hewks on agricultural topics, the distinguishcfl lionmns wJio wrote on 
which, aiyording to Columella, were agricultural subjects. — With rofrnni to the 

implrmrnts of nf(rir,7lturo we 
Of the lianmn a Greek learn that ihex^ uimn , we 

writer, so, .posed to be contemporoiy wifJj r ^ ^ 

I/omer, wrote a Doein on fijrrns and uses are very 

titled meks anS t^erfco.ly deserihed. From what ^ 

denominated because husbandry r^^ires neL respecting them, they ap- 

exact observance of times and serous notice of the 

Other Greek writers wrote on rural ecori- c.uhivnt 7 ^'^* practical 

oniy, and Xenophon among the mimlier Caton^ is rcprcs(?nted by 

but their works have lieen lost in tho r 

lapse of ages. — The implements of Gre- wtil/fvT^ soils. Varro mentions one 
cian a^cuJmre were very few and L*rn- wivs «’^,“‘'^'^kf.honrds, with which, he 
pie. irc«od mentions a p.ongh, consist- the ice,., they^um^ S'f^rid" 
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mentions a f)]ough with one tnould-boarfl, 
and Olliers with a coulter; of which he 
says therti w<‘re many kinds. — Fiillowin^ 
w/is a practice rarely deviated from hy 
the Romans. In most cases, a fallow and 
ti year's crop succeeded each other. Ma- 
nure wvis collf'cted from nearly or quite 
as many sources as have been resorted to 
by lh(‘ moderns. Pigeons’ dung was es- 
teemed of tlie greatest value, and, next to 
that, a nurture of night soil, scrapings of 
the stn'ctsarid urine, which were applied 
to the roots of tlie vine and oliv(*. — The 
Romans <hd not hind their corn into 
sheav(\s. VVheii rut, it was sent directly 
to the area to he threslied, anti was se]>a- 
raft*(l from the ehalf by throwing it from 
one part of the door to the other. Feed- 
ing down grain, when too luxuriant, was 
practised. Virgil says, “ Wliat commen- 
dation shall I give to him, wJio, lest iiis 
corn should lodge, pastures it, while 
yoiliig, as soon as the blade equals the 
furrow!” (G^or., hh. i, 1. 111.) Watering 
on a largo sealt? was apfilied both to arable 
and grass lands. Virgil advises to ‘‘bring 
down th(3 waters of a river ufioii the 
sown corn, and, when the field is jiarclicd 
anti the jilants drying, convey it from the 
brow of a hill in channels,” (Geor., lib. i, 

1. KMk'j — ^T lie thriu nianagemciit tnoat ap- 
provt'd of by the Bcicniiftc husbandmen 
of Rome was, in general, such as would 
meet the ajiprohation of modern cultiva- 
toiN. The importance of thorough tillage 
is illustrated by the following apologue: 
A vmt'-dresst'r hatl two daughters uiitl a 
vint yurd ; when bis oldest daughter was 
iiiaiTictl, he gave her a third of his vine- 
yard for a })t)rtion, notwithstanding which 
he had tli<‘ same quantity of fruit as for- 
merly. When his youngest daughter was 
nmiTietl, he gave her half of what remain- 
ed ; still the produce of his vineyard was 
imdiminisht'd. This result was the con- 
sequence' of his bestowing as much labor 
on tlie third part Jell after his daughters 
had rccci\<*d their portions, as he hud 
been aceiistomcd to give to the whole 
vineyerd. — The Homans, unlike many 
com|U('jor‘>J, instead of desolating, improv- 
c<l the <*ouiitnes which they subdued, 
'i'iicy seldom or never burned or laid w aste 
coiifjiK'rcd countries, but labored to civil- 
ize tfie mliabitants, and introduce the arts 
necessary tor promoting their comfort and 
happini'ss. To facilitate communications 
from one district or town to another, seems 
to have been a primary object with them, 
and lh{‘ir works of tliis kind are still dis- 
cenulile in numerous jilaccs. By em- 
ploying tlieir troops in tliis way, when 


not engaged in active service, their com- 
manders S(;em to luive had greatly the 
advantage over our modern ifcnerals. Tho 
Roman soldiers, instead of loitering in 
camps, or noting in towns, enervating 
their strength, and oorniptuig their mor- 
als, wore kept regidarly at w ork, on ob- 
jects highly hciielicial to the interests of 
those whom they subjugated. — In tlie ages 
of anarcliy and harliarism winch sin ceed- 
ed the fall of the Roman enqnre, agncul- 
turc was almost wholly ahandoned. Pas- 
turage was [ireierrcd to tillage, because oi* 
the facility with which sheep, oxen, 
can be driven away or concealed on tho 
approach of an enemy. — The conquest 
of ICngland by the Normans contributed 
to the im])rovement of agiiculture in 
Great Britain. Owing to that event, many 
thousands of hushandmeii, from the fertilo 
and wcll-r*iiltivated j)Iain?>ol’ Flanders and 
Nonnandy, scttleil in (ireut Jhitain, ob- 
tained farms, and employed tin*, same 
methods in cultivating them, which tliey 
Jiad been accustomed to use in their na- 
tive countries. Sonic of the Norman bar- 
ons w'cre great improvers of‘ their lands, 
ami were eelchratial in iiistory for tJieir 
skill in agricullmv. Tlie Norman clergy, 
and especially the monks, di<l still more 
in this way llian the nobility. Tlie monks 
of every monastery retained such of their 
lands as they could most conveniently 
ttike charge ol*, and thesi* they cultivated 
with great care undt r then* own ins[vec- 
tion, and frequently with their own hiuids. 
The famous Thomas aBccket,atler he was 
archbisho\> of (JanterVniry, used to go out 
into the field with the nuniks of the mon- 
astery w here he happened to ri'side, and 
join with them in reaping tlieir corn and 
making their liay. Tiie implements of 
agriculture, at this period, were similar 
to those in most common use in modem 
flme.s. The various operations of Jius- 
hjiiidry, sueli as manuring, ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, reaping, thnsliiiig, 
vv imiovv iiig, &€•. are mcideiitally nitai- 
tioned hy the writers of those days, but it 
is impossihle to collect from them a defi- 
nite account of tlie manner in which 
those operations were performed. — TliO 
first English treatise on husbandry was 
puhlislied Ml llio reign of Henry VI fl, by 
sir A. Fit/herhert, judge of the eommon 
pleas. It is caititled the Book of Hus-‘ 
bandnjf and contains directions for drain- 
ing, clearing and enclosing a farm, for en- 
riching tho soil, and rendering it fit for 
tillage. Lime, marl and fallowing are 
strongly recommended. “ The author of 
tiie Book of Husbandry,” sa^s Mr. Lou- 
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don, “ wrltrs from Ids own ox|)t'rioin*i* ol’ 
more tlian forty years, and, if we exeept 
Ins bil)ln‘al ullusii>ns, uiwl some vesti;:es 
of the snjK'rstition of tin; Komun writers 
aixint the influence of the moon, then* is 
very little of liis work whieh should he 
omitted, and not a srreat deal that nt'ed 
bo added, in so lar as n'speets the eiiltnre 
of com, in a manual of Imsbandry adujit- 
ed to the present time.” — A^rioiiltiire at- 
tained SOUK' eniine*ne(* duriiifl^ the leijrri 
of Elizalieth. 'flie prineipal uriters of 
that period were Tusser, Goo^re aii<l sir 
Hu^h l^lart. Tusser’s Five Ifundred 
Points of Unshaialrv was ])iihli->.jie<{ m 
1562, and eoii\eys mueh iisetiil m^tnle- 
tioii 111 metn‘. The treatise of Dnriiahy 
Goo^e, ('ll tit led O’ hole Art of Hnshantinj^ 
was jainted in 15,58. Sir Hugh Plait’s 
work was t-ntitled Jtiirl Houses of Art 
and jYnbirc^nud vveus printed in 15{G. In 
the former work, says London, are many 
valuable hints on tin* pro^ri'ss of hus- 
bandry in the early part of llic rei^ii of 
Elizabeth. Amon^'’ other enrious things, 
he assiTts that the Hfiamsh or Merino 
sheep >vas originally derived from Eng- 
land. — Several vvnt«'rs on agrieultun* ap- 
peared in J'ujglaiid during flu*, eommoii- 
wealtli, wdiose names, and iiotiei's of their 
works, may he seen in Loudon’s Eney- 
cloptedia of Agrieulture. From the resto- 
ration down to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth eeiitiiry, agriculture remained 
almost stationary. Immediately after that 
|>eriod, considerable improvement in the 
process of culture was introduced by Je- 
thro Tull, a gentleman of Berkshire, who 
began to drill wheat and otlier crops 
about the year 1701, tutd whose Horse- 
hoeing Husl)atidry was published in 1731. 
Though this writer’s theories were in 
some respects erroneous, yet even his er- 
rors were of service, hy exciting inquiry, 
and calling the attention of hiishandmen 
to important objects, llis liostihty to 
manures, and attempting, in all cases, to 
substitute additional tillage in their place, 
were prominent defects in his system. — 
After the time of Pull’s publication, no 
great alteration in British agriculture took 
place, till Robert Bake well and others 
effected some important improvements in 
the lireed of cuttle, sheep and swine. By 
skilful selection at first, tuid constant care 
aflerAvarda to breed from the l>est animals, 
Bake we 11 at last obtained a variety of 
sheep, which, for early maturity and the 
property of returning a great quantity of 
mutton fiir the fiiod winch they consume, 
as well as for the small projiortion which 
the \vt‘ight of the offal bears to the four 


(piarters, were without prect doiif. Cid^ 
lev, Cline, lonl SoiiuMvilh', arJ.S. Se- 
bright, Darwin, limit, Ituuur, \'oii!ig, 
(S^c. &c. Imvt; all comriliutc. i to th** im- 
provement of doiiK'stic aimiial'-, and liaK’ 
h'll little to he dcsinwl m th u hraiieii of 
rural economy. — Among oth* i works on 
agriculture, of distingmshed m<‘nl, may 
he mentioned tlie Farmer’s Letters. 'I’our 
in France, Annals of Agneuli ore, (S*fc. ik c> 
hy tJie celebrated Arthur V -oiiig; Mar- 
shall’s numerous and ('xc.eiienr works, 
commencing with Minutes of Vgncnlluri^, 
fuihlished in 1787, and endi igwith his 
IL‘v iew of the Agrieultiiral U«“p((rts in 
iHHi; Praetical Agrieulture, hy Dr. IL 
W. Dickson, &c. &c. Tlu* writings 'of 
Kaimes, Anderson and J8mcLm (;\liibit a 
nmonofjdnlosojihical sagaeil\ am! jiatient 
pxp(‘riment, wdiirh have produced rt sidts 
of great importance to the IJrilisli nation 
and to the world. 'Po the"'' we sliall 
only add the name of John L<Midon, F. 

S. H. S., whose elaborate fhe ycloj>a*dia 
of (jardening and En(’:yc]o]i.edia of Agri- 
culture have probably never lieeii sur- 
jmssed by any similar works m any lan- 
guage. — Tlie establishment of a national 
board of agncnlturc was of \erv great 
service to Britisli husbandry. Haitlib, a 
century liefore, and lord Kaiirics, m his 
Gtmtlerntm Farmer, bad pointed out the 
utility of sucli an institution, but it was 
left to sir John Binclair to carry their 
ideas into execution. To the indefatiga- 
ble exertions of that worthy and eminent 
man the British public are indelited for 
an institution, whose services cannot be 
too highly appreciated. “ It made Iki incrs, 
residing in difterent parts of the kingdom, 
acquainted with one another, oiul caused 
a rapid dissemination of knowledge 
amongst the whole ])rofe8sion. The art 
of agrieulture was brought into fasliion, 
old practices were amended, new ones 
introduced, and a degree of exertion call- 
ed forth heretofore unexampled among 
agriculturists in this island.” — VVe shall 
now make a few remaijcs on the agricul- 
ture of different countries of Europe and 
of the U. States. 

French agriculture begun to flourish 
early in tlie 17th ceiitury, under Hen- 
ry IV, and a work on tliat subject was 
piiblislied by Olivier deSerres. In 1761, 
there were 13 agricultural societies in 
France, and 19 auxiliary societies. Those 
of Paris, Amiens and Bourdeaiix have 
distinguished themselves hy tlu'ir me- 
moirs. Du Hamel and Buffoii made the 
study of rural economy fasliioiuible, and 
other writers contributed to the advance- 
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mont of Ini.-ltandiy. M. d<i Trudaiiio iii- 
trodnood tin* jM('nno bro«d of Hlu^ep iii 
177(), and < ount liOHUyne luis wniten 
a vaJiial)l(‘ work on 8heep-liusl)aiidry. 
T)ie oolol)iMt«3d Arthur Young moile an 
agricultiind survey of Franco in 1787 — 
89* Hiuc<‘ tliat tune, several J^'rench 
and English writers have given tlie sta- 
tistics of diderent ilistricta, and ilie mode 
i>f rultivatiun there in use, and the ahbe 
Rosi(‘r and professor Thouin ha\e puh- 
hsiied geneial view's of the whole king- 
dom. liuona]mite e-stahlislied rnanv new 
agricullund societies and proiessoi*ships, 
botanical and ('cononiical gardens, for the 
exhibition nf ddferent inodes of culture, 
and the iliK^t^mination of plants. He also 
greatly enlarged and enricdied that exten- 
sive institution, the National Garden, 
wJtosc j)rol< ssor of culture, the ch<‘\aljer 
^J’houin, is oiu*. of the most scientdic ag- 
riculturists in Eurojie. — Tlie lands in 
France nr(‘ not generally enclosed and 
subdividiMl liy hedges or otlier Iciices. 
Home fences occur near towns, hut, in 
general, the whole country is open, the 
iiounflartes of estatt^s being marked by 
slight diteh(*s or ridges, with oecasional 
stones or heaps of earth, trees in row s or 
tiniily scaltiTcd. Depredations from pas- 
sengers on the highways are prevented 
l)y gardes champHres^ wliich are estab- 
lished throughout all Fmuce, — Since the 
time of Colbert, the French have jiaid 
attention to sheep, and thert^ are consid- 
erable flocks of Merinos owned by indi- 
viduals, besides the national flocks. That 
of Rambouillet, established in 178(1, is, or 
lately was, managed by M. Tcssier, an 
eminent writer on agriculture. Sheep 
are generally housed, or kept in fohls and 
little yards or enclosures. Mr. Birkbeck 
considers the practice of housing or con- 
fining sheep as the cause of foot-rot, a 
disease very common among them in 
France, Where flocks remain out all 
night, the shepherd sleeps in a small 
thatched hut, or portable house, placed 
on wheels. He guides the flock by walk- 
ing before them, and his dog gnanls them 
from wolves, wliicli still abound in some 
parts of the country. In the south part 
of Franco, the ass and the mule are of 
frequent use in husbandry. A royal stud 
of Arabian horses has been kept up at 
Aurillac, in Limousin, for more tJian a 
century, and another has been more re- 
cently established near Nismes. Poultry 
is an important article in Frencli hus- 
bandly. Mr. Birkbeek thinks that the 
con^?um])tion of ]>onltry in towns may be 
equal to that of mutton. Tlic breed of 


swine is in general had ; but fine hams are 
made in Bretagne JVom hogs reared on 
acorns, and flitted with Indian com. — The 
French implements of agriculture are 
generally riuhi and nnwuldy, and the 
operations of husbandry iinskiifuliy per- 
formed. — The vine is cultivated in France 
in fields and on terraced hills, in a way 
diflerent from tliat which prevails else- 
wliem. It is ]}lanted in hills, like Indian 
corn, kejit low, and managed hki? a plan- 
tation of nispberries, Tlie white mulhiTry 
tree is verj^ extensividy cultivated for 
feeding the silk-worm. It is not jdaced 
in regular plantations, hut in corners, m 
rows by the sides of roads, &c. The trees 
are raised from the seed in niirseries, 
and sold, generally, at five yeara’ growth, 
w'Jieii they have .strong stems. They 
arc5 planted, staked, and treated as pol- 
lards. The eggs of tlie silk-worm are 
hatched m rooms heated by means of 
stoves to 18° of R(*auninr (72^ Fall.) One 
ounce of eggs retpiires one hundred 
w eight of leaves, and will produce from 7 
to 9 poimds of raw silk. The hatching 
commences about the end of A])ril, and, 
with tlie fijeding, is over in about a month. 
Hecond broods are procun‘d in some 
places. The silk is wound off the co- 
coons, in little balls, by women and chil- 
dren. The olive, the fig, the almond and 
various other fruits are also extensively 
cultivated in France. 

Jigricidture in Germany, The ear- 
liest Gennan writer on husbandry was 
Conradus Heresbachius, who lived and 
died in the 16th century. His work, Dt 
Rt Rusticay was an avowed compilation 
from all the aiubors who had preceded 
him. No other books on agriculture, of 
any note, appeared previous to the 17th 
century. With regard to the present 
state of agriculture in Germany, we would 
remark, that the country is very exten- 
sive, and presents a great variety of soils, 
surface, climate and culture. Its agricul- 
tural produce is, for the most part, con- 
sumed within its limits; but excellent 
wines are exjKirted from Hungary and 
the Rhine, together with flax, hams, geese, 
silk, &c. The culture of the mulberry anil 
tJie rearing of the silk-worm arc carried 
on as far north as Berlin. The theoreti- 
cal agriculturists are well acquainted with 
all die improved implements of Great 
Britain, and some of them have been in- 
tro< bleed, especially in Holstein, Hanover 
and Westphalia; but, generally, speaking 
the ploughs, wagons, &c. are unwieldy 
and inefficient. Fish are rari?fuliy 
bred and fattened in some j)lac(*s, espc- 
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cially in PruJ'sia, and poultry is ovtny 
■v^liorr nlfeiKlcd to> parli< nlarly in iho 
nei^liliorhood of Vienna. Tlio (‘iiltnro 
of lorcbts likevviso receives jiarticular 
attention in that coiiiitr\ as well as ni 
France. Thti coinnion u^^ricnlture of 
Germany is e\eiy where iniprovinfr. 
Government, as Avell us individuals, havt* 
formed institutions for the instriietion of 
youth in its jirineipies. The ]m|)erial So- 
ciety i)f Viennri, tlie (jJeor^ieal Instilution 
at Prcshiny, and tiiat of professor Tiiaer, 
ill Prussia, may ho nuniheved among re- 
cent institiitimis oftliis description. 

Ji^ncidtun' hi Jtaly, The climate, soil 
and snH.’iee of Italy are so various as 
to ha\(‘ given rise to a greater divei*suy 
of culture than is to he found in the whole 
of Fiirofa; bedsides. Coni, grass, butch- 
er’s meat, cheese, butter, rice, silk, cotton, 
■wine, oil and fruits of all kuuls are liaiml 
in pi rfection in tJiis fertile country. Lou- 
don asserts that only one-fifth of* the sur- 
face of Italy is considered sterile, while 
only a fifth of the surface of Franco is 
considered fertile. Tlie population of 
Italy is greater, in propoition to its sur- 
face, than that of cither France or Great 
Britain. Among the writers on die rural 
economy of Italy are, Arthur Young, in 
1788, Sigisrnondj, in 1801, and Chateau- 
vieux, in 1812. — In Lombanly, the lands 
are generally farmed by metayers (from 
meia^ half), Tlie landlord pays the taxes 
and repairs the buildings. The t<‘imiit 
provides cattle, iinplemeiits and seeds, 
and the produce is divided. The irri- 
gation of lands, in Lombardy, is a re- 
markable feature of Italian husbandry. 
All canals taken from rivers are the 
property of die state, and may be car- 
ried through any man’s land, provided 
they do not pass tlirough a garden, or 
witliin a certain distance of a mansion, 
on paying the value of the ground 
occupied. Water is not only employed 
fur grass-lands (which, when fully wa- 
tered, are mowed four and sometimes 
five times a year, and, in some cases, as 
early as March), but is conducted between 
the narrow ridges of com-laiids, in tlie 
hollows between drilled crops, among 
vines, or to flood lands, to the depth of a 
foot or more, which are sown with rice. 
Water is also used for de})ositing a sur- 
face of mud, in some places wJiere it is 
charged with that material. The details 
of watering, for these and other purposes, 
are ^ven in various works, and collcjcted 
in those of jirofessor He. In general, 
wat<3red lands let at one third higher price 
than tliosc not irrigated. — The imple- 


nients and opcrailons of ,i: 4 ri(Mihnr(* in 
J^omhardy arc hofli im| 'TI jc 
plough 18 a rude ctmlnvaiK » , uiili a !ian- 
<lle 13 or 14 fe<'t long. Ihn th«' caillo an; 
fed with extraordinary cum*. Tla'\ are 
tied up in stalls, hied once ot twice, (*1< an- 
ed and rubbed with oil, ath i wards eornh- 
ed and brushed twice a da\ . 3'heir food 
in summer is clover or oth* r green herlv- 
age; in winter, a mixture of (dm-teav es, 
clovcr-hay, and pnUenzed walmir-eake, 
over wlmdi boiling water i- poureii, rmd 
bran and stilt added. In a ^hort time, the 
cattle cast their hair, grow .'^moofh, round 
and fat, and so iniproveil as to ilouhic 
their value to the hntelii'? — 'flie tomato 
or love-ay»]de (solantim lyi apersicumh so 
extensively us(*d in Italian eookery, firms 
an article of fteld-cuUiirc nctir Pompeii, 
and especially in Siedy, from whence jt is 
sent to Naples, Rome and sevt'ral towns 
on the Mediterranean sea. 

Jlgnculture of the U. Slates of Jlmene a. 
The territory of the U. States is v'ery 
extensive, and presents almost e\ery 
variety of soil and climate. Tlie ag- 
ricuiture of this wiile-sjuead country 
embraces all the jirothicts of Kurop<»an 
cultivation, together with some (such as 
sugar and indigo) which are rarely made 
objects of tillage in any part of Eiu opo. 
A full description of the agriculture of 
these states would require a large vol- 
ume. We shall confine ourselves to such 
sketches as we may deem of most practi- 
cal importance to those w'hoare or intend 
to become cultivators of North Amoricari 
soil. — The farms of the Eastern, Northiu'n 
and Middle States consist, generally, of 
fiom 50 to 200 acres, seldom rising to 
more tlian 300, ajid generally falling short 
of* 200 acres. I'lieso fiirms are enclosed, 
and divided eitlicr by stone walls, or 
rail fences made of timber, hedges not 
being common. The building first erect- 
e<l on a “new lot,” or on a tract of 
land not yet clean'd from its native 
growtJi of timber, is what is called a log- 
house, TJiis is a hut or cabin made of 
round, straight logs, about a foot in diam- 
eter, lying cm each other, and notclicd 
in at .the comers. The intervals between 
the logs ore filled with slips of wood, and 
tlie crevices generally stopped with mor- 
tar mode of clay. The fire-place com- 
monly consists of rough stones, so placed 
as to form a hearth, on which wood may 
be burned. Sometimes these stones are 
made to assume the form of a chimney, 
and are carried up througli the roof ; and 
Komctiiucs a hole in the roof is the only 
substitute for a chimney. The roof is 
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of iMiHTH, an aaiMn 

fit tli<' snmiMit of llio <‘i‘(M*tV)n, and irf cov- 
trnd Avitli sliiiiLdrs, split from 

june-tivns, ir wnli bark, p^oUmI from 
tln‘ iitanlorK {pinus caiuufin.s'is'l — When 
tlir occnpaMt or “ lir.bt wath'r’^ of this 
‘^liowlaml” iinils Jtimsolfin “('ornli»rtiil)lc 
cin*iimsranr( builds what is styled 

a ‘Mhmio iiouso,” coiiijiosed of timber, 
h(‘Id tof^efls r by tenons, mortises and 
pins, and iKmrded, shingled and oia])- 
iioarded on ! he outside, and olten })ainted 
white, soni* limes led. Houses of this 
kind ^nmer.iily rontam a dniin^'-room and 
kifehen and three, or lour bed-rooms on 
the same llcor. They are rarely destitute 
of ^ooil eellars, Avhieli the nature of tlie 
ehmate nnders almost indispensable. 
The farn 1-1)1 111 dinfjs consist of a barn, pro- 
portioned to the size of the fariri, with 
stalls lor horses and cows on each sale, 
and a tlireslmi^^-floor in the middle; anil 
the more w(*althy fanners add a cellar 
under the barn, a part of wliicli receives 
the manure from tlie stalls, luid another 
part servi's lus a store-room lor roots, &c, 
for feedin^ir stock. What is calli'd acorn- 
barn is likewise very connnoii, which is 
built e.xclusively for storinj^ the ears of 
Indian corn. The sleepers of this build- 
ing are generaUy set up four or five feet 
firom tlie ground, on smooth stone posts 
or pillars, wiiich rats, mice or other ver- 
min cannot ascend. — With regard to the 
best manner of clearing Ibrest-land from 
its natural growtli of timber, the fol- 
lowing observations may be of use to a 
“ first settler.” In those parts of the coun- 
try where wood is of but little value, the 
trees are lelled in one of the summer 
months, the earlier in the season the bet- 
ter, as the stumps will lie less apt to 
sprout, and the trees will liave a longer 
time to dry. The trees lie till tlie follow- 
ing spring, when such limbs as are not 
very nijar tlie ground should be cut off, 
that they may burn tlm better. Fire must 
be put to them in the driest part ot'tlie 
month of May, or, if tlie whole of that 
month prove wet, it may be apjilied in 
the beginning of June. Only the bodies 
of the trees will remain offer burning, 
and som»‘, of them will be burned into 
pieces. Those which require to be made 
shorter are cut in pieces nearly of a length, 
drawn together by oxen, piled in close 
1 leaps, and burned, such trees ami Jogs 
being rcsi'rved as may be needed* for 
fencing tlic, lot. The beating of the sod 
so destroys the green roots, and the ashes 
made by (lie burning are so beneficial as 
niaimre to the land, that it will iirodiieoa 
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good <Top of wbeni or Indian corn without 
plougliing, lioeing or inannring. — TlTiew 
land lie m sneb a situatioti that its natural 
growth may turn to boUi r a(*(‘oijnt,w betli- 
er for tirulxM* or tiri'-wood, n aviH be aJl 
unpardonable Avaste to burn the wood on 
tlie ground. But if the tree> he taken off, 
the land must he iiloughed ahei eh aring, 
or it will not produce a crop ofmiy kind, 
— TJie following remarks on tlu^ siih]ect 
are extraiUiul from some obsiTvation-: by 
Samuel Preston, of Stockjiort, Peiiiis.y|.. 
vania,a very observing cultivator. Tiiey 
were first published in the Now Fmglnnd 
Farmer, Boston, iMassaeJniseffs, and may 
jirove servjeeahie to settlei*s on uncleared 
lands. Previous to miilertaking to clear 
land, Mr. Presroti ailvises, — “ 1st. Take 
a vie.w of all largi* trees, and see Avhieli 
way they may h<‘ felled lor the great- 
est miml)er of small trei^s to be felled 
along-side or on them. Alter felling the 
large trees, only lo[i doA\n tliiar limbs; 
lait all such as are felled near tbi'iii 
should b(^ cut in snitaM(3 lengths for two 
men to roll and ])i]e about the large frees, 
by which means thi'y may he nearly all 
burned up, without euttiug itito lengths, 
or the exjien.'^e of a strong team, to draw 
them togethiT. 2d. Fell all the other 
trees parallel, and cut them into suitable 
lengths, that they may be readily rolled 
togetlier without a team, always cutting 
the largest trees first, that the smallhst 
may be loose on the top, to feed the tires. 
Bd. On lull-sides, fell the timber iu a level 
direction; then tlie logs will roll together; 
but if the trees arc fidled down hill, all 
the logs must be turned round before 
tb(*y can be rolled, and th(*re will be 
stumps in tlie Avay. 4tJi. By following 
these directions, tw'o men may readily 
heap and burn most of the timber, w ith- 
out requiring- any team ; and perliajjs tlie 
brands and the remains of the log-heaps 
may all be wanted to burn ii]) the old, 
lallen trees. Alter proceeding ns direct- 
ed, the g-irmnd will lx* ek'ar fora team and 
sl(‘d to draw'- tin* remains of the hr-aps 
Avliere tliey may he wanted round tin? old 
log-!. Never attempt either to choji or 
draw a largi’ log, until the size and w eight 
are reduced by tiro. The more tiri'-beajis 
thi're are made on the clearing, the better, 
particularly about the old logs, wliiav 
there is rotten w'ood. The best time of 
the year to fell tlie timber in a great nicas- 
ure depends on the season’s being wet or 
dry. Most peoph' prefer I Living it iMh'd 
iiTrlie moiiTli of June, when the. leavi's 
ar<^ of full ^r/e. '^Plien, by sjireading the 
leaves ami brush over the groumi (lor 
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tliey .slioiild not be heaped), if there 
should be a very dry time the next May, 
fire niay l>e turned throu^li it, and will 
burn tiic leaves, limbs and top of the 
ground, so that a very good crop of In- 
dian com and pumpkins nia> he raised 
among the logs by iioeing. Aller these 
crops come oil; the land may be cleared 
ajid sowed late with rye and timothy 
grass, or ^^ith oats and timothy in the 
spring. If whnt is called a good burn can- 
not be had in May, keep the lire out until 
some very dry time in July or August; 
tliou chair olTthe land, and sow vvlieat or 
rye ami timothy, liarrowing several times, 
both before and after sowing; for, after 
the lire has been over the ground, tlie sod 
of timothy should be introduced us soon 
as the oth(‘r crops will admit, to prevent 
briers, ahiei's, lire -cherries, &cc, from 
springing up from such s(‘eds as were not 
consumed by the lire. The timothv' should 
stand four or five years, tailier lor mow- 
ing or jiasture, until the small roots of the 
lorest-lrees are rotten ; then it may he 
ploughed ; and the best mode which I 
have ohsin-v ed is, to })lough it wry shallow 
in the autumn ; in the spring, cross-plough 
it dei'per, harrow it well, and it will pro- 
duce a first-rale cro}) of Indian corn and 
potatoes, and, the next season, the largest 
and best croji of flax tliat I have ever 
seen, and be in order to cultivate with 
any kinds of grain, or to lay down again 
wilh grass. — Tliese directions are to be 
understood as apjilying to what arv. gen- 
erally called beech lands, and the chop- 
ping may lie done any time in tiie wintry, 
w'heii the snow is not too deej) to cut low 
stumps, as the leaves are then on the 
ground. By leaving the brush sjinad 
abroad, I have known siicji winner <-hop- 
pings to burn as well in a diy time m 
August as that vv^JiieJi Juid hec’/i **ul the 
summer hefm*.” — Tiie agricultural im- 
pleiiu'iits and larming operntio/is of the 
U. Stair;:, are, in most particulars, very 
siijjiJar to tliose of Great Jintain, (fir- 
cunisTaeccs, Jiowever, require variations, 
wJijcJi i.’ie sagacity of the American cul- 
tivator will lead him to adojit, often m 
contradiction to tlio opinions of those who 
understand the science better than the 
jiractice of husbandry. In Europe, Land 
IS dear and laJjor cheap; hut in the LI 
fetates, the revei*se is the case. The Eu- 
ropean cultivator is led, by a regard to his 
own iiitcTest, to endeavor to moke the 
most of his land ; the American cultiva- 
tor has the same inducement to make the 
most of his Jaltor. Perhaps, Jiovvever, 
this principle, in America, is generally 


carried to an iinprnfitahlo extreme, and 
the farmers would derive more benefit 
from their land, if they wt‘re to limit 
their operations to sucli parts of their pos- 
sessions as they can afford to till tlror- 
oughly and to manure abundantly- A 
matt may possess a large landed estate, 
without being called on by good husband- 
ry to hack and scratch over the whole, 
as evidence of liis title. He may culti- 
vate well those parts which arc naturally 
most fertile, and suffer the rest to remain 
woodland, or, having cleared a part, lay 
it down to perinaiieiii pasture, which will 
yield Jiiin an annual profit, without re- 
quiring much labor. — The climate and 
soil of the U. States are ada[)ted to the cul- 
tivation of Indian coni, a viny valualile 
vegetable, which, it has been siip})oscd, 
could not he raised to advantage in Great 
Britain * This entirely and very advan- 
tageously supersedes* the field culture of 
tlui liors(^-bean (vicia /aba), one of the 
most common fallow crops in that island. 
The root husbandry, or the raising of roots 
for the pui*])Ose of feeding cattle, is like- 
wise of less import/inci’. in the U. States 
than in (ircat Britain. The winters arc 
so severe in the northern section of the 
Union, that turnips cun rarely he fed on 
the ground, and all sorts of roots an* witJj 
more tlilficiilty preserved and dealt out to 
sto<-k, ill tliis country, than in those which 
possess a milder ehmaie. Besides, hay 
IS more easily made from grass in the U. 
States than in Great Britain, owing to the 
season for liay-makmg being generally 
more drv', and the sun more powerfni. 
There ari’ many other circumstances 
winch lavor the Atnerican fiirmer, and 
render his .situation more eligible than 
that of tin? Eiiropi'an. Ho is generally 
tin* owiKT as well as the oecupiiT of the 
soil which hr cultivates : is Jiot hurtlien- 
ed VMfii tithes; his taxes are light ; and 
the product of his labors will command 
mor** ot the ni'civssaries, comforts a/al in- 
luxuries of life. — The y\mf*ric4m 
puhJjc svetii, at jiri'sent, fully’’ aware of 
the importanee of spirited and seimitific 
HSiioiilmrc. stilt.; of Miisstirlj.isi tts 

lias appro}>riated considerable sums to 
a^ld to file funds of the ngrieultural soci- 
eties m that romnionwealth. InstitutiojLS 
lor the promotion of husbandry, catth'- 
sliovvH and exhibitions of manufactures 
ttro eojiimon in every part of the Union. 


^ lias Juloly allompled to rai^ Indian 

<» I III England. In a whirli Jio nij|j|i;.hcd in 
London, u 72/ fA Treathe on Cobhetth ContJ he 
mel-^viU, much success in the cuJ-' 
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A periodical publication, entitled the 
Amencan Farmer^ is established at Balti- 
more, and another, called the Aeu? Ewg*- 
land Firmer, is j>ublished in Boston. Men 
of talents, wimlth and entcr})rise have dis- 
lin^uisbed themselves by their laborious 
ajid bberal efforts for the improvement of 
American husbandry. Merino sheep have 
b(u*n imported by general Humphreys, 
chancellor Livingston and othei*s, and are 
now common in the U. States, The 
most celebrated breeds of British cattle 
liave b(!en imported by colonel Powel of 
rowelton, near Philadelphia; and there 
jirevails a general disposition, among men 
of intelligence and high standing in the 
eominunity, to promote the prosperity of 
Americiin agriculture. — We shall con- 
clude with u few brief riotic(‘s of some 
of the most prominent benefits and im- 
provements wbich moilern science has 
contributed to the art of agriculture. The 
husbandmen of antiquity, as well as those 
of the middle ages, wen^ d('>titute of many 
advantages enjoyed by the modern culti- 
vator. Neither tin; practical nor the theo- 
retical agricidturists of those piu-iods 
had any correct knowledge of geology, 
mhu'ralogy, clH!mistry, botany, vegetable 
jiliysiology nr natural philosophy ; but 
th(‘S(5 sciences have given llie modern 
Im.shiindinaii llie comman<l of important 
agi'iits, elements and principles, of which 
the ancients had no idea. The precepts 
of their writers were conformable totbeir 
expc'rience ; but the rationale of the })rac- 
liees they prcscrilicd they could not, and 
rarely attemjited to e\])lain. Nature’s 
most simjile modes of operation were to 
them ine\pli<*able, ;uid their ignorance 
of causes olleii led to erroneous calcula- 
tions with regard to eflects. We are in- 
debted to moih'i'u science for the follow- 
ing among other iinfirov aunents : viz. J. 
A correct knowledge of the? nature and 
])ropcrti('s of mamires, mim'ral, animal 
and veg(‘tal)le ; the best modes of apply- 
ing tlu in, and tlic jiarticular crops for 
wliicli particular sorts of manures are 
lx.'st suited. 2. The method of using all 
inaniircs of animal and vegiitable origin 
while fresh, befire the sun, air and rain, 
or other moisture, bus robbed tliem of 
tlieir most valuable properties. It was 
fbruK'riy the practice to phu;e bam-yard 
manure" in lay<'rs or masses for tlie pur- 
pose of rotting, and turn it over frequent- 
ly with the plough or spade, till tlie whole 
hud become a mere caput mortuum, desti- 
tute of almost all its original f'rtilizing 
substances, and deteriorated in quality 
almost as much as it was reduced in 


quantity. 3. The knowledge and means 
of chemically analyzing soils, by which we 
can ascertain tlieir constituent parts, and 
thus learn what substances are wanted to 
increase their fertility. 4. The introduc- 
tion of the root husbandry, or the raising 
of potatoes, turnips, mangel-wurzel, &c. 
extensively, by field husbandry, for feed- 
ing catthi, by which a given (quantity of 
land may be made to produce muchmorc 
nutritive matter than if it were o(‘cupie<l 
by grain or gnuss crops, and the, healtli 
as well as the thriving of tlie animals in 
the winter season greatly promotc'd. 5. 
Laying down lands to grass, either for ])as- 
ture or mowing, with a greater variety of 
grasses, and with kinds adajited to a 
greater variety of soils; such us orchard- 
grass (dachjlis glomerata), tor dry land, 
foul-meadow-gmss {a^rostis stricta), for 
very wet land ; herds’-grass or timothy 
{phleum prateme), for stiff, clayey soils, 
&c- &c. 6. The substitution of fallow 

crops (or such crops as napiire cultiva- 
tion and stirring of the ground while the 
plants an! growing), in tlie place of naked 
lullows, in which the land is allowed to 
remain without yielding any profitable 
product, in order to renew its fertility. 
Fields may be so foul with weeds as to 
require a fallow, but not what is too of- 
ten understood by that term in this coun- 
try. “In England, when a farmer is 
compelled to fallow a field, lui lets the 
weeds grow into blossom, and tlien turns 
them down ; in America, a fallow means 
a field where the produce is a crop of 
weeds running to seed, Instead of a crop 
of gniin.” 7. The art of breeding the 
best animals and the best vi'gctahles, by 
a jiunciuus selection of in(li\ iiluals to 
jiropagate from. — Tluise improvements, 
with others too mim(*roiis to be here 
sjiecified, have rendered the agriculture 
of tlie present jieriod very difi'cnuit from 
that of' tJie jiiiddle ages when it Jiad 
sunk fin* below tin* degree of perfection 
which it had readied among the Romans. 

AgrigentuiU, in ancient geog^. ; now 
Gir^enti or a town in Sicily, 

in the valley ofMazara, aliout three miles 
from the coast. The modern towni is 
near tlie ruins of the ancient one, is a 
bishop’s s<;e, and lies on the river St. Blaise, 
47 miles S. Balermo; long. l.T 33^ E. ; lat. 
37° 2'2', N. ; pop. ll,87fi. — A. was much 
i*enowiied among the ancients. Different 
stories are told of its foundation, among 
which is the fabulous tale, that Doedalus, 
who fled to Sicily from the resentment of 
Minos, erected it. Its situation was pectin 
liarly strong and inqiosing, standing as it 
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did on a bar^^ and prefi)>uous rork, 1 100 
lla t ubovi; the lovol of tlio sea. '^I'o this 
inilitan ud\antage, the city added tlin>e 
of ,i coiiiinereial nature, being near to the 
sea, \^hiell afibrded tlie means of an easy 
mtiTconrse with the ports of Africa and 
the "Oiith of Eurojie. The soil <if A. Avas 
ver}' f(‘rtile. By itKians of thesti advan- 
tages, the wi'alth of A. Ix'came v<'ry gn-at. 
It \sas thendbre considered the st*cond 
city in Sicily, and Polybins says (1. ix.) that 
it surpassed jn grandeur of a])pearance, on 
account of its iniuiy temples and splendid 
puhlh’ buildings, most of its coriU'inpora- 
rics. A/noiig tlie most magiuficent of 
thosr buddings were the temph's of IMi- 
nerva, of Ju[)it('r Atabyris, of lIiTcules, 
atid of Jui)iter Olympius ; the Iatt(‘r,AvIiicli 
vied ’ll si/e and graudeur of dt sigii with 
the htiest liiiildings of Gr«‘ece, is said by 
Diodorus (?<ic. 1. xiii.) to liav e ])een340 feet 
long, bO bioad, and ]20 liigh, the foun- 
datioii not hi'ing hielnded, which was it- 
self remarkaiile for the immiMist* areh<‘s 
U]»oi! which It stood. Tli(‘ teniph' was or- 
naineiiTcd with admirable scLi)])tnr('. Ibit 
a uaf pr(‘V(Mit<'dllie completion of it, a\ Ik n 
tlie ro()f(jid} remained unfinished. Near 
the eity Was an artificial lake, cut out of 
tlie soiul roek, about a Jtuh^ in circuit, 
and tbiriy I'eet dee}); Ifoni wliich fish 
were obtained in abundance for tb(' pnl)- 
lic leasts. Swans and other Avater-fowl 
fre<pu‘iited it. Afterwards, tlie nnnl hav- 
ing been suftered to accumulate in this 
btLsin, It was nirrifid into a nmiarkably 
Iruitful vineyard. Both the ti'iiiple of ,Iu- 
)»jter ()lym})ius and the lake Avere the, 
Avork of a mmilx’r of Garlhaeiiiian caj)- 
tives. The jieople of Agrigenliiin AV<;rc 
noterl for tin ir luxurious and (‘xti.ivag.int 
Jiahjts, Tlu’jr liorses A\ere ab») laiuous, 

(fVrg'iV, ./wt. 1. lii. V. 705.) After tin* <’\- 
pul^'.on of the Gaithaginians Irorn Sicil\, 
it fell, Avith jjttle resistancig under thi' 
f)(>vver of the Jlornans. Diodonis states 
the poj)ijIaTion, in its best day", to liave 
boon not ie^sthan 120,000 jiersons. Many 
of the modern AAnters (h si'nhe miimtelv 
tJii." jnteresting .sjiot. Christian <'hurcln‘s 
have there, as in many otln^r jilace", been 
erected out of the remains of t<'tn|)Ies. 

AGRiONr\; a Grecian f(‘->ti\al, solem- 
nized at night in honor tjf liacclius. lie 
wa- si/pposerl to haix’ /Jed, and the fi> 
to scc'k Iiifu. At I«*ngf](, 
tjmf o/ tJioir vam soiircli, lUcy «*x«d 5 vnin-(l, 
that lii' Jiiul lidn'n tin' JMu- 

a/Ki iotironliul nuKHiir tlivin. 

Jlie.r inyMerH's have been thougiit m 
sigml} that learning and the muses should 
accomiianv good clu'er. This solemnity 


was folloAVed by a hampiet, at tin' close 
of AAdiicli it AAas customary to pro|)Osc to 
i*acli other riddles, wlnmce, A. isiisi il to 
dcnotitacollectioii ofriddlcs, charades, Ac, 

AomerA, Henry Cornelius, horn in 
148(), at Cologne, Avas a man of tiilents, 
leariiiiig and eccentricity. Jn his \oiith, 
he Avas secretary to the (‘m})('ror IMa\i- 
miliaii, subseiiuently served 7 years in 
Italy, and aa as knighted. He sa v s that he 
was acquainted Avith 8 langiiago-;. On 
<|uitting the anny, he diwmted hims(‘lf to 
science, and made pretensions to an ac- 
qunintanc(‘ with magic. In certain lec- 
tnre.s, he advanced opinions aaIiicIi in- 
volved him in contests AAitli tlie monks 
for the remainder of Ids life. In 1530, he 
wrote a treatises “ On the Vanity of the Sci- 
ences,” Avliich was a caustic satire u})oii 
the inefticieiK^y of the conininn modo* of 
instruction, and ujion the monks, theolo- 
gians and iiK'juhers of the univ ersitii’s. At 
a subsequent jieriod, he })roduced another 
Ireatiseat Ant\V('r]>, “On the f)<*<Mi]t I’hilus- 
o})her.” ThisAVtisaski'tchof mVvStical tlie- 
ology, exjilaining, on the princi|)l(‘s of tie 
(mianativc system, the harmony of theel- 
enumtary, celestial and intellectual Avorld". 
His prctensioii> to skill in occult science, 
particularly alchymy, led to hi> recei\iug 
numerous invitations from riqal |)ersona- 
ges and others of high rank, and Ids ina- 
liility to answer their absurd exjx’ctations 
produced their stihsetpumf m^glei’t of idm. 
After an active', varied and eventful life, 
lie iliod at (jlrenohle, in J5d9. 

Aorippa, Marcus Vijisamus : a Roman, 
the son-in-law of Auguslus, with Avlioni 
h(* was tA\ic‘c consul. Although not of 
high birth, liis talents soon raised iiim to 
lioiior. Ih' di"tinguislK'd liimsidt* as a 
general, and eoimnaude'd the’ fhx't of Au- 
gustus ill tlu’ battle at Actium. As the 
minister anil friend of tlu' emperor, he 
rciuh'n'd many si'rviea-s to him and the 
Jioman state, lb; A\as impartial and u})- 
rigjit, and a friend of the arts. 4'o him 
Uniiie i> indebted f()r d of her princina! 
aqnediK'ts, and "fueral other works of 
juihlie use and ornament. (See* 

XURIPJUNA. 1. T1k‘ wdeof the empi'ror 
TjImtIus, A\ho very reluetanti) di\orc(>d 
her, when ohligeil to marr\ Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus,, after the death of 
Jier tiVst /)us/)a/a/, Agri/)/)a, A. was snh. 
"♦yjuriuh fiianh'dm U/n;nwCa//ns w //nm 
Jjht nu^, stiU n'Uuuin^ his /m r t'ar liis 
Inmu r vn/h, rnudviiiut d n» /u r/M fu.,/ im- 
}>nsoi.menl ill tlie spirit of a )ealous rnal. 
--- i he daughter of Mairiis Vu)^aniu>s 
Agrip})a, hy Julia, daughter of AionwtU"; 
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wiA? of C. Genoanicus ; a heroic woman, 
adorned witli j,n*eat virtues. She accoin- 
j)aiiied lier liiishand in all his campai'Uis, 
ajid accused Tiberius, before the somite, 
of coiu])assiiig his death. The tyrant, 
who hated iier for her virtm's and popu- 
larity, banislied her to the inland of Pan- 
(lataria, wheat' slie starved herself to death. 
The cabinet of jiiitiquities at Dresden pos- 
sc'-'ses 4 famous busts of this A, — tl. A 
flaughlor of the last meiilioiied A. and 
sister v)f Calijifnla, born at (^)lo^ne, which 
sImj I'ulargt'd, and eallt'tl Colonia tls^rippi- 
mt. She had the misfirtuin; to beconie 
tJi(^ jnother of Nero, liy Domitius Aheno- 
harbus. Her third husband was the (un- 
peror Claudius, brother of her father, who 
tnarrital h<*r after he had di\ orcerl Mt‘s- 
saliiia. She was dlstinguislied for alnlity 
anti ])ohtlcal ex])erience, hut her ambition 
was boundless, and her di'vpovition cun- 
ning and dissolut(‘. was niunlensl 

by Nero, her son, to whom she Avas 
troublesome after he had Ix'come empe- 
ror It is said, that sht; bt'ggt'd tln‘ assas- 
sins to stab }i(H' first in the womh, that had 
hrought forth siudi a mtmsti'r. 

A(rCi:, in medicine ; a disorder belong- 
ing to the eiass of intc'nnitteiit fi'vers [J\>~ 
hres intenniifpntcs,) It may he folloAved 
hy serious consofiuc^necs, hut, geiu'rally, it 
is more troublesome tlian <langerous, and 
is sometimes even eon>idenHl salutary. 
According to the length of the apijrcxiay 
or intermission between one. febrile jiarox- 
ysm and another, agues arc dcnominato<l 
qitolidianSy U rtirtn^, or quartans ; Avbicli 
latter are much tin' most obstinate, being 
generally attendcMl Avitli a gn*ater (h’gree 
of visceral obstruction than tliosi^ the at- 
tacks of whi<*h return at shorter intervals. 
The quartan ague is apt to terminate in 
dro])sy. An ague ]>arovysm has been di- 
vided into tlie cold, th(i hot and tlie sweat- 
ing stages. The feeling of extreme cold, 
in the ftixt stage, cannot be ])r('vented by 
tire or the h(*at of summer. Geiiemlly, 
after the swi'ating stage', in which there is 
a profii^'e ('xlialation from the ])ores of the 
skill, with a ftow of urine, depositing a co- 
pKiiis se‘dim<*nt, of a lateritious or brick- 
dust a])}K*aran(‘e, the patient Hills into a 
refreshing sleep, from wliicli lie aAvakes 
without any remains of indisposition, ex- 
cept a sliglitdi'gree of languor and debility. 
Agues oe’cur cliitdly in situations where 
there are shallow, stagnant waters. Hence 
their freqiu ney/ in Holland, in the East 
and West Tndii's, in the flat, marshy ]iarts 
of Englaml, and tlie tliiiily setth'il parts 
ol* till' C. Stall's, Avhen3 tlaw diminish 
iMth till' clearing of tlie Avoods and the 


draining of the lands. The neighborhood 
of rivers or marshes, therefore, is (’arefully 
to bo avoided by pt'rsons afflicted with 
agues. Tliey arc cured by mcdi(*ines, 
which, at the same time that they exert a 
tonic influence, produce and keep up an 
impr<!ssion ujion the system greater than 
that communicated by tlic causi s of the 
disease; siicli as Peruvian baik, Aarious 
bitter and astringent drugs, cf'rtaui nu'tal- 
lic salts, Ac. 

Ague-cake; a name sometimes given 
to a bard tumor on the left side of the 
bt'lly, lowi r than the false rilis, said to be 
the effei't of intt'rniitfent fever. 

A GUESS K AC, Henry Francis d’, a man 
distinguished in the annals of I^rencli elo- 
qiK'iice ami iiirisjinideiKa*, was bom at 
liimoges in and early evinced dis- 

titiguisla'd talents. His father, intendant 
of Lnngueiloc, was his first instructer. 
Tin* intereoiirse of d’A. with Racine and 
Rolh'au formed his taste for ])o*‘try. He 
was, in KiDl, nvocat at Paris, and 

at tlui tig(; of ‘12 years , pronireiir gininil 
of the j)arhaim*nt. In this offleo, he ef- 
fected many improvenK'nts in the laAVs 
and the administration of jiihticc’, and took 
particidnr care of tin; goAi'miin'iit of hos- 
]>itals. During a fiimine in tlie Avinter of 
1701 >, h(3 onqdoyed all his power to re- 
lieve tla; sidfering. As a stt'ady didender 
of till! privileges of the nation and the 
Galli<*an churcighe ])rocnr(‘(l the reji'ction 
of the di'crees of Louis XI V, and the. chan- 
cellor Voisin, in favor of the papal hull 
lIiugenitiH. 1,’iider lli(‘ government of 
th(' (!uk(‘ of Orleans, he Avas made chan- 
cellor in 1717, hut fell, in 171 H, into dis- 
grace. on account of his ojqiosition to 
Law’s destructive system of ftnance, and 
n'tired t<) his countiy seat at Fresnes. 
He tia're ]>assed, according to his oa\u 
words, the ha])piest days (d* Ids lif(*, cm- 
ployeil in reading the Ihhle, projecting a 
code, and instnicting liis eliildi'en. Math- 
ematics, agrieiiltuni and the arts and sci- 
enees nreiqiied his leisure iiours. In 
1720, loud elamois against Law Avere 
raisi'd throughout Fran(*(', and it Avas 
thnughr that a man like d’A., Avho jios- 
sesse<l tlu; loA^e of the nation, Avas neces- 
sary to allays th(3 gem.'ral discontent. He 
wa^'’, therefort', replaced in Ids former dig- 
nity. This ])(3rio(l t)f his life <lid not add 
to his reiioAvu ; Ibr he ac cepted his ofticf; 
from Law', and gave his c'onsiait to cer- 
tain AA'c'ak and iii)unoiis plans, Avhich the 
jiarliament i ejected; he finally suffered 
the same jiarliament to he exih.'d to Pon- 
toisi*. In 1722, lu' Avas banished a second 
tilin', for oppo'-ing tlic cardinal Duboi'J, 
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1)111 \Na> rrrallctl in I7‘27 by tin' c.udinal 
Flam V , aiifl in J7fJ7 n'stnnMl to lii> lln i.m i 
olVn !b‘ fnrnu‘d llit- ul’ 

unil'onnityinto tha rxi'mlnm oTilia 
ancH iii. laws, and of adding wliai w as- 
wanting. Jiut this worls .'>nrj):is>rd tin* 
ability of a *sinj^la man. Ho du-d in J/dl, 
alb’r resijfiiiii^, in 17d0, tliootlict; of ch.m- 
(M'llor. His works, wlnrh liavo ]i.is>.rd 
through si-veral odilioiis, am sai<I, b\ ikm- 
torwok, to Ih- tnodols of tJn-Lr kind ; tiili 
of spirit, jndirion.s, olegaiit, vot powi-iiiil, 
and rich in vahiahlc instnictiim liir.'iaic^- 
zncn ainl laurel’s. His di.v‘onrs«‘>j, wiili 
vvhiidi In* opi'ncd tJio siliings of tlic j'.n- 
lianicnl, arc cvccllcnt. — His nephew, tin- 
inanjujs d’Agnoscau (Hc-nr) ( \irdm .Iran 
Baptiste), pec-r of France, and nieinln-i of 
the academy of scii'iiees, dii-d at Fans, 
January 22, 1820. Ho was a law\er, 
inomber of the fii-st national a-^-emhly, 
and senator under Napoleini; afterwaids, 
a faithful adherent of die king. 

AeoiKRv, Joseph Saenz dc, a Hcnedic- 
tirie, and learned man, was Imrti iii HidO. 
He was censor and secretary of tin- su- 
preme council of the inquisition in I^pam, 
and professor in the uniM rsity of k8ala- 
rnanea. He jiuhlislied comiiK'nlaries on 
Aristodc’s Elines. He died at liome, m 
Iddd, 

Agustixi, in mineralogy ; a tenn by 
which professor Tromsdorff has desig- 
nated a su[)posed new earth, discovered 
by him in 1808. It bears a groat resem- 
blance to aliunina.— ^inaab'5 de CkimiCf 
xx\iv, ]>. 133. 

An art, the cavia agiiti of Linnanis; an 
American animal, much resembling the- 
Guiiu-a pig. There are three \anetie.s, all 
indigenous to South America and the 
West Indies. They live on vegetables, 
inliahit Iiollow trees, and hnrixnv in tlie 
ground. They out like the sijuirrels, grow 
fat, and are used as food in South Ameri- 
ca. Tiiey propagate ^e^y lust. 

AfiVxMAM, or AgvXxVEXse-). (See Sha- 
kers.) 

Alias T i ; a kingdom on the Gold Coast 
of Africa, i xtt-nding Iromtlie iiHicobni t * 
tlie Cluuuali ; liounded on the west by 
Apollonia, and on the east by the Fantoe 
terrItorlC'^. It is the richest, and in every 
respect the most improved district upon 
thiscoasr. The ])niicipal towms arc Ax- 
im, Dixcove and Succondee. 

A n ASUKIIU.S, in Scripture history ; a king 
of Persia, the husband of Esther, to 
whom die Scrifjtures as<*ribe a singular 
deliverance of the Jew's from extirfiation, 
which they comnn-morato to tliis day, by 
ajt annual least, that of Purim, {irecedcd 


h\ ^\ hat <‘.i!ic(l the /hs-/ ((/■ / Dil- 

icicni opmion^’havc h(“cn cii. li.iiiH'd hy 
Sc.digcr, Fndraii \ and ol h(') -- i ' lo w hn h 
of the kings of ment u*. .id ni other 

hi>toiical hooks nia\ he tin* of tin- i>i- 
hl<’. Hiiisuenis is al-o a Si noluic name 
till ( 'amhv tin- >oiM>f ( I u . 
and for Asl} ages, king of the dedcs, Dun, 
i\. I. 

A uiTiii-iiLL ; oin- ofkihg H,i \ ul V comi- 
^cllors, and liighly C!-teen»c(i I'm In.'' j>o- 
hln-al r-agacily. He \\a- crri.nnlN one <d’ 
tin- iiist men of his age, hotli lor wisdom 
ainl u lekeihn-ss. JJtsaiUin -i \h--,ilom, 
wiio followed tlie wiekeil |*a’. ol it, hut 
left the wise part tmaecoin j 'h.-hid, to- 
gether with the tragical end the p<di- 
iieian, the lirst siiiciiie it:cordt d in hislo- 
1 * 3 , ari- w i-il known. 

.\-niJi.L ; the situation of a -.hip win n 
all In-r sails are furled on aecoimi of* the 
vioK-nee of a storm, when, jm\iiig lashed 
In-r helm on tlie lec-side, she lies nearly 
with her side to the wind and sea, her 
head heiiig somewhat inclined lo the ih- 
rection of the uiinJ. 

Ain; a subsidy paid, in anen-nt feudal 
limes, hy vassals to their lords on certain 
oc<’<i.sions. 

Aid-major. (See Adjutant,) 

Aio>’an, Stephen, a poet and author, 
born in 1773, at Bcaugency, on the river 
Loire, and Fiiice 1814 a member of tJie 
Fn-nch academy, has distinguished him- 
self by succesvsful translations of the I liail, 
and of Pope’s Essay on Criticism, into 
verse. The translation of the Iliad is the 
best in the Freindi langufige. He also 
translated the Och ssey, hut we know not 
wdicther the version lias been puhlisln-d. 
Jle translated, likewise, so/ne ihiglish 
lalc.<, (*. g. the Vicar of VV^akefield. llis 
original writings consist of a tragedy, 
linuithaul ; an opera, JW-ptitludi., with 
music hy^ Jilangini ; and sonu- (‘\<-eIl<-nL 
jKililicul ('ssuys, Sur le jurjj ; DeT (tat (fts 
protistants en France, depuis It XV siUl/ y 
jiistpd a nos Jo?/r5, &X*. 4l ed. Pans, 1818, 
and Sur les coups d' elat ; as well as vari- 
ous coutrihutioiis ol* merit to the Jlintrvc 
Fran^ceisc, He was liberal in ins views, 
wrote well and independently, but vvitli 
moderation. A. siiuwcd r(*markahle <*our- 
age in pnliliblung his trugetly, l^tMortdc 
Jaouis XVI, his first jioem, a few wet-ks 
after the exeeulion of the king. He held 
sevn-ral jiuhlic offices during the reign of 
terror, and opposed, in some cas(-s suc- 
cessfully, tlic tyranny ol* the adrninistm- 
tioii. A. died at J*aris, June 23, J821. 

11 IS place in the academy w'lu-i filled hy 
8?ommt‘t. 
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AuiUir.T.f. dukf‘ d’ ; p(M*r of I'Vauco, 
and minis!, r of foroi^n alfairR iindrr 
Jjoni-^ X V ; disiiii^nHsli<‘d, asa r<)iirtii*r, l>v 
1ji> road}- v\;t, hut dostitiito of tilmost ail 
tho (lualitit's that ('onstitnlt; tho statesman. 
Diiriiiij: Ins ministry the partinon of Po- 
land took and till it was artually 

aia’omplisln d, d’ A. knew tiollniiir tif tins 
pro^llL^•^t(■ j)to|{‘(‘t. liVim IjOims XV’ ex- 
claimed, w! rn It eatM(‘ to his know ledffc, 
“Had (dioi aid luani Jnre, lliis ]);irtitJon 
woukl nev T lia\e takim ]daoc.’’ I)’ A. 
was hoin m 17‘d(). VVlien ho first a]>- 
jnMred at fiio oonrt of Louis, }h‘ strindv 
ihr fiiM'yof th(‘ dnohoss of ( diatoanroux, 
mistress of I ho king. iSho olitained him 
:in ap))omtmont in the army in Italy. Af- 
ter ('\j)on( neing many alternations of 
lavor and disgraei*, lie was admitted, 
tJirongli the intlneric’c of the eoimtess du 
Ikirry, into the ministry w'ltli tin? ahhe 
Torrai aiul the ohaneidlor Manpofiii, af- 
ter Choisonl’s downfall, llis adtninistra- 
tion of* tlie department of foreign alfairs 
was (lisg^raiadid to France, which, under 
Inm, degmierated from the Ingli diplo- 
matic character she had liitlierto sus- 
tained, lie housted of having brought 
about the revolution of Sweden in 1772, 
w iiiidi now is made a mutter of r(‘]>roaeh 
to Jfini. At tile ueeession of Louis XVI, 
he was removed from the ministry. His 
place was supplied by the count of Ver- 
gennes, in 1774. D’ A. was hated by the 
queen, was exiled m 1775, and died in 
banishment in his 80th year. 

Ails\, or Elsa ; a small, rocky island 
in the Frith of Clyde, near the W. coast 
of 8^001 land, of a conical form. It is a 
conspicuous object, 940 feet high, 7 miles 
from the shore, about 2 miles in cireum- 
fereiice ; Ion. 5^ 8 ' W., lat. 55'^^ 18' N. 
Innimierahle sea-fowl, many of whieli 
are good for the table or valuable on ac- 
count of their feathers, frequent it ; a few 
rabbits and goats live on its sterile 
surface. A ruinous castle stands on its 
summit, and is useful as a sea-mark. 
Exeelleiit htmks, well stocked with fish, 
surrouini it. 

Atnos, or Ainus ; the aborigines of 
Jesso and Saghalin, coinmonly called 
wild KunleSy and supposed to be covered 
with hair in unnatural profiision. They 
are nearly black, and resemhle the Kamt- 
8 chadal(‘s, but liave iriore regular features. 
The (^liinese and Japanese say that they 
have immense beanls ; captain llrougli- 
ton, wiio anchored at Endermo harbor, 
in Jesso, in 1797, remarks, tliat the bodies 
of the m(*ri are covered with long black 
liair ; and Kriisonstern, the Russian navi- 


gator, menrion^ tliat a einkl of this de- 
,verq»tioii was se<*ii m 1805, Imt that the 
jiarents had no siirli rharaen'ristic^^, and 
lie deni«'> tliat it general. Otfier testi- 
inoiiv, g. that of tli<^ earlv misMonanos 
at Ja]»an, seems to eonJirtn tlii^ ]ieeiiliari- 
ty of the A. J^Jic woiimui are \(‘rv iigiv . 
^i'he A. are of a mild, liberal ili''p<i'-itioti ; 
their m;uiners, liow'ever, an* \riv little 
known. Polvgamv is practised anujug 
tliem. Ag-nenltuu tln^V" know \eiv little 
of Th<'V I’atlen hears for wintei jirovi'-- 
ion. "idle \. wvre formerly indep^auk iit, 
hnt are now in siih)(H*tion to the .1 ajiaiu'M'. 

Ainswoutii, I)i. Henry, an Ktigdish- 
man, distmgm^lH'd hinistdf, about J590, 
among tin* ilrownists. His knowledge 
of'Ilelirew, and Ins annotations on the 
Holy iSenptures, gamed him much n'pu 
tation. He died about lh‘29, in Amstei - 
dam. lie is said to havi; restonal to a 
Jew a valuahlir diamond which he had 
lost. The. only eomjierisatiou wdiieJi he 
asked was a (umfereiice with some Jew- 
isfi rabbles on lh(‘ [)rop}ieci(*s ot* tlic Old 
Testament relating To the Messiah. The 
Jew promised to bring it about, hut, fill- 
ing of .sne(‘ess, is said to havi*. poisoned 
A. through siiaine and ve.xatioii. 

Ainswoutu, Robert, horn at ^V’ood 
yale, in Lancashire, IhhO, was master 
of a hoarding-school at Retlintil-Greeii, 
whence he removed to Hackney anil 
other places in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don. Afler ae (paring a moderate fortune, 
he lived privately till 1743, when he died. 
He wrote the well-known Latin and 
English Dictionary, published in 1739; 
ami in J752, the fourth edition, under the 
care of Dr. Ward ami William Younge, 
was enlarged to 2 vols. folio. Many edi- 
tions with improvements have followeil. 

Aiou ; a group of 19 islands in the east- 
ern seas, off the N. coast of Wnggiou, and 
surrounded by a n'ef 50 niil(‘s m eonqiass, 
which is penetrated by a deep cluinnel 
on the nortfj-west sidte Aiou Ralm is 
the largest, about 5 miles in circuit, 500 
feel high, Ion. 128^ 25' E., lat. 0 ° 32' N. 
Fish, turtle and tro])ical fruits abound in 
the^e i.slands. They have some trade with 
the Chinese. 

AiR((Trcek, iz/n Latin, m'r), in natural 
philosophy, is that flnid, transparent siih- 
staiiee which surrounds our globe, reach- 
ing to a considerable height above its 
surliice, ]>erha})s 40 miles ; and this occ^an 
of air is the great laboratory in which 
m«jst of the actions of life go on, and on 
tli<‘ composition of which they depend, 
"riiongh invisible, <‘xc('pt in largt; masses, 
witliout smell or taste, yet it is a sub- 
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stance ])os.sos<inw all the priiu'ipal attri* 
hutes of matter; it is inipeiietnihle, pon- 
derable, compressible, dilatable, pert’eetly 
elastic, and its ]>artieles are operat(Ml on 
like those of other bodies, by rheiriieal a<*- 
don. To prove the iinpeiiPtrability of the; 
air, a very simple ex})enmeiit is suflieieiit. 
Plunge a glass receiver perpendicularly 
into Avater, after having put under the 
receiver a jur ci; <d“eork. However deep 
you may plimge tiie vessel, the water 
never reaches the top of it, tliougb it 
diininishes tiie volumi* of the air; the 
liquid, therchhre, cannot ptmetraie tJieair. 
'I’he cork serva s to show ho^v liiirh th(‘ 
water n-'j's. fn hict, flic most eonimoti 
Of*currc/a*("^ gi^ e constatif proofs ol' the 
ii}if>cnctr;d)iliry of the air, and the tlicory 
of >aiIniLr, of Avindmills, <Sjc. is {>a''»‘d on 
fliat })r()[H'rty of this fluid. (S<m' Hind.) 
'ro pro\e that the iur is potiderablc, it is 
only necessiiry to Aveigb a Jargo’ balloon, 
flr>i empty, ami after\\ards flljiMl with air. 
ft lias ix'cn found, that 100 cubic inehes 
of air, ver\ dr*}-, takim at the fmniierature 
of 00^ and uinler tlic barometrical pres- 
sure of do uielies, weighs dO.5 grains ; 
and this weii^lit is to that of water as 1 to 
770. (jahleo first discovered that air is 
ponderable, though several preceding 
philosophers seem to li<v>e had some sus- 
pieioii of the fact, (See Galileo, ToniceU 
li, Barometer,) In constMpience, of this 
<\uaVity of air, the atmosphere which sur- 
us exerts a pressure c)u aW points 
of the g\o\)e proportionate Vi its wehgVit *, 
this is the cause of the rise of liquids in 
sucking-pumps, siphons and the barome- 
ter. To show this ])ressure, plunge the 
orifice of an exhausted tube, closed at 
the other end, into a liquid. The liipiid, 
yielding to the pnjssure of the ext(;nial 
air, rises in the tube till the weight of its 
column is equal to that of the atmospher- 
ic column. In this cx{)<;rim(ml water 
Mill rise 3f3 feet, and mercury 29 inches, 
provided the ])lace wiiero the experiment 
is tj'ied is nearly on a I(*vei with the sea ; 
for tlie blight varie.s witii die weight of 
the column of air, wliieh diminishes in 
proportion as we ascend above the level 
of the sea. The ]i<*ight of the column 
of mercury in the barometer, therefore, 
aflbrds a good means of determining the 
elevation of any given place. The weiglit 
of die column of air, wliidi presses con- 
stantly on a man of middle stature, is 
equal to pound.s. But tliis weight 

does no injury, because it is counterbal- 
anced by the reaction of the fluids, which 
fill the interior cavities of the body. (See 
That air is eompressihlcj and 


that the space wliicli it occupies coiTC- 
spends always ‘to the pressure on it, has 
been shown by JMariotte. ifetook a bent 
glass tube, ivith legs of unequal length, 
extictly graduated ; after having S(‘aled 
the orifice of the shorter leg, he intro- 
duced a small quantity of mercury, sufti- 
cient to rise to an equal height in both 
legs. The air enclosed in the shorter 
leg then counterbalanced the atmosplieric 
column. By raising the merfuiry in the 
longer leg to the lieight ol* 29 inelies, the 
air in tiie sliorter leg was compressed in- 
to Jialf the space wliich it occupied at 
first. In other words, the weight of two 
atmospheres (the column of menuuy be- 
ing erjual to one) compre.ssed tin; air to 
this dt'gree. Mariotte continued to pour 
mercury into the long leg, and liauid tliat 
the M-eight ol’ 2, 9, 4, ifec. atmosphen^s 
rediicf'd the air conlincd in tin* sliorter 
leg to A, 3, i, <S:c. of its primitive vol- 
ume. In rt'pcating this expiaainent, it is 
jiecessary to give time to tlio calorie 
which is di.s(*iigiiged to pass ofl* It 
seems as if the compression of air w ould 
1)0 indefinite, if w'e had suflieioiuly pow- 
erful iiH'iiu.s ; but as yet wo bave only 
l>een able to reduce its volum<‘ to out? 
eighth, Compression, Air~^uri.) Tlio 
dilatability of air consists in tlic tendency 
of a volume of conftned air to occupy a 
greater space. In consequence, it pn ssc.s 
equally in all directions on the sides of 
t\ie vessel containing it, and tliis pressure 
\ncA*eases or diminislves iu proportion as 
the enclosed air is condensed or rartdied, 
provided ihi; temjieratnre remains the 
same. The dilatability of air has, accord- 
ing to the preceding experiuKuit, no 
limits. A ])lad(l(;r, almost empty, will 
become inflated if placed in an exhausted 
receiver. Klastieity being th(‘ jiropcrty 
of a body to resume its original form as 
soon a.stlie ftircc whicli cliangi's it ceases, 
it is evident, from what we have said, that 
it is a ])roperty of air. The dllferent ap- 
plications made of air in the difl’erent 
braiiclies of art are so various and nu- 
merous, that wx‘ eannot possibly enume- 
rate them. Of the eliemical properties 
of ail', it will be sufticieiit to ira*ntion 
the following: tlic ancients belicv(‘d it a 
siimdc body, one of the four elements; 
modern cliemi.-^ts bave discovered that it 
is composed of two bodies, afipart^ntly 
elementary, — oxygon and azote. The 
most aceunito experiments have shown 
that this fluid, tak<‘u from difl’erent parts 
of the gl<jhe, and eveai at a gr<*at height, 
is composed of 21 jiarts of oxygen, 78 of 
azoti', I part of carbonic a<*i(i, anil r^ome 
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atoms of liydro^i’ij. Tlio air rcrra<*ts the 
rays of and its power of nifraetion 

is in the ratio of its density. (See Re- 
fraction.) It is (•a[)able of aocjuiring elec- 
trioJty, and it refnscs, when very dry, a 
free })assa^rc to the electricity wliieh tends 
to escape from elcctrifi(!d bodies. (See 
Klccliicit}f.) Wlnm subjected to great 
licat or <M))d, it is dilated or condensed, 
Imt undergoes no change of propc^rties. 
If it is suddenly compressed, much heat 
is djs('ngaged, with a briglit light. It en- 
ters bodies through the most minute 
pores, and adlu'res to them strongly ; coal, 
particularly, absorbs a great (juantity of 
air. (See CV/r/>o7i.) Water and all lupiids 
always (“ontain it, an<l it can only be cx- 
jadled by a strong lieat. Almost all coni- 
laistdib; bodies dreoiujiose it at a lugh 
t(‘niper:Uure, wbieh Nuries with the <lif- 
hirent snhslanees. Tlu'y absorb its oxy- 
gen with tlie disengagement of more or 
less calorie and light, and Ibnn acids or 
o.\><h‘s: i)hos|iborus, however, combines 
at a low teinp(‘rature with tlie oxygen 
and a7ol(‘ of tlu' air, and produces, with 
the foruK'r, phosjdiorous aeid ; wdth tlie 
latter, pbo'^pbureted nitrogen: the mois- 
ture of the air and the nudting of the 
jiiiospliorus fiivor these combinations. 
When tl le air is brought into contact 
with ainniai and \cg4 ‘table substances, it 
changes tliem immediately, partieularly^ 
if It is moist, and gives to some of them 
acid firojierties ; jt bleaches 1J:lv, Iiemp, 
silk, and increases tlie brdhancy of many 
colors. It is iudispensable to the life of 
all organic Ix'ings ; animals respire it in- 
r(‘.s'-:iiitl\ , and decoinjxi^e it; a jnirtofits 
oxygen IS transfiirnied into carbonie aciil, 
and this combination prodmu'S caloric, 
whi(‘h contfibiiti’s ])rincjpally to the pres- 
ervation of animal Jieat. (See Respira- 
tion.) Vb'gi'tahles imbibe the carbon, 
wdiicli the carbonie arid, diffused through 
the air, contains. The air is tlie agent of 
eonibnstion; the. particles of bodies com- 
bine with its oxygen, and evolve beat 
and liglit. (Si'c Combustion.) Finally, 
tlu‘ air IS tlie priiK'ipal medium of sound. 
fSt'c Jlco}istics.) For further information, 
S(‘c lli(‘ articles Atmosphere^ Gas and Con- 
lat^ion. 

Air, in jiainting, deserves the most ac- 
('iirate study of llie artist, tmrtictdarly of 
tlie laiidsi'ape painter, as it is the inedi- 
imi throngli wliicti all objects are seen, 
and its density or transparency deter- 
mines tlM‘ir apjiearance, liotli in respeet 
to size and color. It softens the local 
colors, aii<l renders them more or less 
derided or <'harai ldi/ed, producing what 


is technically railed tone, 'flie appear- 
ances produced by the uiteqiosition uf 
the air differ with the <diuiate,th(; season, 
and the lime of the day : mid landscape 
paintei-s, who, in other respi;cts, are not 
masters, have given tlie grt atesi (diunu to 
their pietnres ny a ha[>py nniiution of 
these apjiearances, even wheie tin*, ob- 
jects jKiiuted po«S(‘ssed in tluin.^'lves 
very little uttra(‘tii)n. ITackinl, a (Jer- 
rnan, who Avas a long time painter to the 
late king of Naples, ('xeels, perhaps, le tins 
branch of art, all modem painters, llis 
views on tins siiliject are given in his 
life l>y Cjotbee 

Air, fixed. (See Gas.) 

Air, in music (in Italian, ai-ia), at the 
present day, means a contninous rnt bidy, 
in which some lyrn snlurct or passion is 
e\])iesst‘<l. It was originally opposed 
to the irn'gular iloi-latnation of recita- 
tive, or the iiore staid action of choral 
iiiUsie. Haiimaisc rcg.irds tb(‘ ti'vm as 
d<‘rived from tin* Latin co m, The air nt)- 
pertaiiieil, coMM ipientls , to measured tnu- 
sie, and, w hether i oiistilnled of one or of 
more voices, this measured ^t\le {ii‘ not 
choral) was dmiommated air. Hut m mod- 
ern days, 1)\ way of disunetion, tin’ lyric 
nu'lody of* a single \oice, aci ompanieil by 
instrunj(‘nts, is its j)n>ih‘t form of composi- 
tion. Tims we find if in tin: Uifibvr or- 
der of imisicahv orAs ,* as in (*aij fa fas’, ora- 
torios, operas, and also inilnpendeutlyf in 
concertos. It t>h()ii]d i»c {‘onstitiitial of 
euphome sinpilt*. hne strains. An air 
formerly sipiiiosed as its ground-work a 
particular slate ol’ fcidnig or emotion, of 
a certain <lnratioii, (‘xpri'-^sion and iiiteiest, 
to wliH-li tin; riM'itative is generally pre- 
paratory. Formi'i’ly, too, as essential to 
an air, a symphony, e\pi<'s>iMg the bur- 
den of the stair/a.s ori'onpJets of’ flie song 
(/•iYor;n//a, or refrain), as mti oiliieed as 
tribnfary to tin* leading nielojy, W’biidi 
was f)l!ow'(‘d by another and l(‘ss efibo- 
rato ])air, foi ninig the aiililbcsi.s, to wliiidi 
was Mib.^eijnently added a rc'pi'titioii of 
th(‘ fiist part. Since the days of (iinck 
and iMo/ait, (la'se liav(‘ decliiied, and 
otlM‘r forms lia\(‘ Ixa'ii ndoptiMl, tiarticu- 
larly by Mozart, more conforinable to 
poetiy, and more (’\pressivc of tin*, senti- 
ments and .situation of the singer. Still 
Mozait could not i‘ntirely wntlistand the 
prevailing taste, with referenm*. to which 
he jirodneial numerous bravura airs, not 
tdways 111 rliaracter, yet not wanting in 
evprt'ssion and ('ffeel. Another fonn of 
airs ari‘ the cavatinos (or singk‘ strains), 
lately introduced by the Italians, and cal- 
culated to add grace tiiid embeUislimeiit 
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to the At the present day, the 

Germans either ailopt tliis nr nuiKe hm; 
of Ollier forms, as the siihjeet inav f'*- 
qiiire. — ArUtta siirnifies a short, lesselah- 
orate air, to express a loon' sim- 

j)le and tnuisient emotion . — ^Anoso isaho 
a|)])li('d to nmsie resemlilinfr tJa'ana, and 
is inserted in sin^de lyrieal j)assagi‘» to 
vary the reeiraiive. 

Air-gij\; an iiistrnnient for the j>ro- 
jeclioii of l)ull('ts hy means of condensed 
air. The ancients were a(M[Hainte(l ^^ith 
the priiicipli s of its construction, and an 
iiistrunient of thus il(‘scri]>tion was iinent- 
ed by (.■tesihns of Altwaiulria, who Hour- 
islied about 1*20 B. C. The drst niodoni 


receives and liolds sidisfanccs on ’VVinVfj 
experiments are to he inad< . If a hrtto 
nnctiioiis matter ho rul>h« d np'‘>n tiro 
eil^e of the' receiver K, and it he {iressied 
with a slight circular inolvui upon rho 
])late 8 S, it will hi' hrougui into such 
close contact as to he air-tndit. Jti iho 
middle is an opening A, whe li corninu- 
nicates by a tube A B with a liollow l yl- 
iiider or barrel, in which a solid piston T 
is moved. The pistoii-iod C’ move's in 
an air-tight collar D, and at the bottom 
of tJic cylinder a valve V is plai'cd, 
opening freely outward, but inunediatcly 
closed by any pressure from without. 
There is thus a free communication be- 


account of m\ air-gun, which we meet 
with, is in the Elhnents (T Artillcne of Daviel 
RivaiU, jireccptorto LonisXIII of France. 

Aik-cipes ; a recent in\ention for 
tlie voniilation of sliips by means of the 
rarelyiiig power of Jieat. Mr. Sutton, a 
brew er of London, is tlii' inventor. If the 


tween the receiver R, the tube A B and 
the exhausting barrel B V. Tliis com- 
munication extends in the same manner 
to a second similar barrel X V. When 
the jiiston C P is pressed down, and has 
passed tiio ojieiiiiig at B, the air in the 
barrel 15 V will be enclosed, and will bo 


usual aperture to any tire be clo'^ed nj) in compressed by the piston. As it will 


front, and another be introduced by the 
side of the- fire place, it w'ill attract the 


thus be made to occupy a smaller sjiace 
than before, its density, and consequently 


current of air into that direction ; and its elasticity, will be increased. 


the coj)p(‘rs, or boiling-places of ships, are 
well know n to he placed over two iiol<*s, 
separated by a grat<', the one for tin* tire, 
the otlicr tor tiie a>hes; there is also a 
flue Iro/n tJie tops for tiie discliarge of 
smoke. Mr. KSuttoifs pipes, now, are in- 
troduced into the ash-place, and carried 
tlirough the hold to any part of the ves- 
sel. Th(*. two holes before ulhuled to 
are closed up hy strong iron doors ; a con- 
tinued draught of air supplii's the tire, 
and creates a salutary circulation tlirongli 
any jiart of the vessel into iviiich the 
jiipcs may he directed. Tlie}' are made 
eitiicr of cop})er or lead. 

Aik-plmp ; a inacliine flir 
tJie })urpose of will idra wing the 
air trom some vessel or cavity, 
and thereby making wdiat is 
called a vacuutn. It is one of 
the most curious and nsciful 
of philosophical instriiiiieiits. 

By cxpcriiiicnts with it, t)ie 

weight, elasticity and many . 

other properties of air may 

he sliowai in a very simple and 

satisfactory manner. — Let R be 

tlie section of a glass bell, closed 

at tlie top T, but open at the 

bottom, and having its lower 

edge ground smootli, so as to 

rest in close contact with a 

smooth brass plate, of which [ 

S S is a section. This gloss — — 

is called a receiver^ because it 


tliercfore press downwards upon the valvo 
V witJi a grt'ater fon'-e than that by 
w'hicli the valve is jiresscd upwards by 
the external air. This superior elastic 
force will open the valve, tlirough wiiicli, 
as the piston descends, tlie air in the bar- 
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ml will be ilrlvon info tlin atmosphere, 
ir tlje pi.sicn b<‘ piisln;(l qbife to tlie bot- 
tom, tljo w iioh; flit- in tlie barrel will be 
thus ov]>elle(l. The moment tli<j piston 
bcf^ins to .<.se<‘n(l, tlic pressure of ilie air 
from williMuteloses the valve completely. 
None of I he external air can enter; and, 
as the jn-ton Jiscends, a vacuum is liTt 
heneath ii ; but, wlien it rises beyond the 
opening il, the air in tlie reeeiver R and 
the tube V B expands, by its elasticity, so 
.as to hll the baircl B V. A second dciires- 
sion of the pistrin will expel the air eon- 
tained in the barrel, and tlio process may 
be continued at pleasure. The commu- 
nication between the barrels and the re- 
ceiver may be closed by a stop-cock at G. 
It is evidently only in consequence of the 
elasticity of the air that it expands and 
fills the barrel, diffusing itself equally 
throughout the cavity in which it is con- 
tained. The operation of the machine 
liepends, therefore, on the elasticity of the 
air, and it is obvious that a perfect vacu- 
um cannot be formed by it in tlie receiver, 
as ofily a part of the air is each time cx- 
])elled, an<l a portion must always remain 
after each depression of the piston. The 
degree of rarefaction produced by tJie 
machine may, however, bo easily calcu- 
lated. Suppose that the barrel contains 
one third as iriiich as the receiver and 
tube together, and, therefore, that it con- 
tains one fourtli of the Nvhole air within 
the valve V. Upon one depri'ssion of the 
piston, this fourth ])art will he expelled, 
and three fourths of the original quantity 
will remain. One fourtli of tliis remain- 
ing quantity will in like maimer be ex- 
pelled by the second dejiressioii of the 
jiiston, which is equal to tlirec sixteenths 
of tlie original quantity. By calculating 
in tills way, it will be I’ound that, after ftO 
ilt'pressions of the piston, only one 309l)th 
part of the original quantity will be left 
in the receiver. The rarefaction may 
tints be carried so far that the elasticity 
of the air pressed down by the piston 
shall not be snfticient to force open the 
valve. To sIjow how fiir the exhaustion 
li.'LS been carried at any jiarticular point 
of the proc(*ss, a barometer-gauge is con- 
nected wuth the machine. This is a glass 
tube, opening at E into tlie receiver, and 
at F immersed in a cistern of mercury. 
As tJic rarefaction proceeds, the mercury 
rises from the pressure of the external 
jur, mad indicates how far this pressure 
<‘xcee.ds that from within the receiver, 
that is, the degri'c of exhaustion. Both 
pistons are worked by the wheel II and 


winch Y, by means of the rack or 
tootJi-work on the piston-rods. When 
one piston is raisial, th»'. otlicr is depressed. 
Tiic wincli is then turned in tlie njipo- 
sitc direction, and the jiiston which liad 
been raised is depressed, ami the other 
raiseri. When the rarefaction of the air 
within the barrels is consid(‘rahle, the 
jiressure of tlie atmosphere upon each 
piston is not resisted from within, and 
therefore opposes its ascent. But this 
pressure is not fi'lt by the operator, jls the 
pressurtj iqion one piston counterhalanceH 
that upon the other. The elasticity of 
the air is jirovcd by the action of the 
machine. Its jiressure is proved by the 
great firmness with which the receiver is 
j^ressed upon the plate S S during the 
rarefaction of the air within. If any ani- 
mal is placed beneath the receiver, and 
the air exhausted, he dies almost imme- 
diately ; a lighted candle under the 
exhausted receiver immediately goes 
out. Air is thus shown to be necessary 
to animal life and to combustion. A 
bell, suspended from a silken thread be- 
neath the exhausted receiver, on being 
struck, cannot be heard. If the b(‘ll be 
in one receiver, from which the air is not 
exhausted, but which is within an ex- 
hausted n^ceiver, it still cannot be heard. 
Air is tlierofore necessary to the produc- 
tion and to the propagation of sound. A 
shrivelled ajijile or cranberry, |)laced be- 
neath an exhausted receiver, liocomes as 
])lmnp as if (juite frc'^h. They are thus 
sliowii to be lull of (dtistic air. A great 
variety of expi rinieiits may be made, 
whicli are very interesting, liut too nu- 
merous to be described. — The air-pump 
was invented by Otto di* Guericke, bur- 
gomaster of Magdeburg, aliout the year 
B)o4. Modifications and iiiijiro\cments 
were afterwards made by Boyle, Tfawks- 
bee, 31ortoii and many others. It is made 
in various forms, one of the sinijilcst of 
whii’h is that already described. 

Aik-trunk; a eontrivanco by Dr. Hales 
to jirevi'iit tlie stagnation of jnitrid efflu- 
via in jails, or any ajiartments where 
many jieoplo are collected. It consists 
of a long, sipinre trunk, open at both ends, 
one of which is inserted into the ceiling 
of the room, and the other extends a 
considerable distance beyond the roof. 
Through this trunk a continued circula- 
tion is carried on, because the putrid 
effluvia are much lighter than the pure 
ntuiosjihcre. Dr. Keil estimates these 
effluvia arising from one man in 24 
hours at not less than 39 ounces. These 
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trunks woiv rir>t trim in tin' luinhsli 
imiise of ('oiDTnons, ssviv J* 

incliC'H wltU' mtlim, ajid tin* coint 

of kiiiir’s lunioh, wli(“re liny AXt'iu (> 
innla'S wido. 

Aisst: (Dotnuis.) wtdl known Ibr Imr 
rt>m;nnir advontnris and UTdui]>]»y fif‘S 
horn in (^ircassia, Ihr^!', was piircliasod by 
tin; count do Fc'irioKthc Knuicli ambassa- 
dor at Constaiitlno[)l(‘, wlnm a <diild of 4 
\oars, for IdOd liv'rcs. Tin' sollcr de- 
clared her to be a (breas^ian ])rince><. 
She wa;5 (>f iireat beauty. 4Mve count 
took Iier ^Mlh bun to Frajice, and i!a\e 
)ier an (‘duration, in wJiieb notliinir was 
iK’^Iected but the inenleahoi, of viituous 
principle's'. Her disposition was^mod, but 
her life iniinoral. ??lie sacrificed lu*r ni- 
luxM'iice to the solicitations of lu'i* bene- 
iactor. On the otli(3r liand, slio resisted 
the S[)l(‘ndid otiers of tin* duke of < )r- 
leans'. Of lier nunieroiivs suilois, .she fa- 
vored only the chi'valier Aid 3 \ This 
love dt‘ci(h‘d her fat(3. Aidy bad tak(‘n 
lli(‘ VOW'S at Malta; lie wished to disen- 
??ag{3 liiinsc'lf from them ; but Ins mistr(‘<s 
ji(‘rs(‘If opposed the attempt. The frmt 
of Jier Iov(3 was a daughter, horn in lOng- 
land. She was suliseciuently a prey to 
the bitterest remoi*se; she resisted Iier 
passion in vain, and lived in a continual 
f’trnggJe witli iKTseltJ 'whicJi her weak 
hcahli was nnablo long to sustain. I^lie 
died 1727, thirty-eight years old. Her 
letters art* written in a pleasant and flu- 
ent strain, and exhibit a hv(4y ]«ctm*e 
of tlie author’s f<‘elings. Tliey contain 
many anecdotes of tlie ])romincnt piT- 
soiiages of her times. 44iey first ap- 
peared W’lth notes by Voltaire, snlise- 
quently with the letters of Mesdanu's di' 
Villars, Lafayette, and de Tencin, 
y vols. 

Aix (among the Romans, ^/Jquet >Sc.r/7Vc), 
in the French department of the mouthj> 
of the Rhone, on tlie river Arc, contains 
21,tK)0 inhahitants, is the seat of an arcli- 
bishop, a royal court of ajipcals and 
chamber of eommercc;, a sclioul of theolo- 
gy and jurisfirudence, a c.ollege, a con- 
siderahl(3 library, a leanu'd society and a 
museum. Several manufactures are car- 
ried on in tlie city, principally of cotton ; 
they are, however, on the decline. The 
warm hat! is, too, are less visited tlian for- 
merly. In the church of the Minorites, 
Frederic the Great erected a iiionuinciit 
to the marquis d’ Argeus. This city has 
lh(i largest limits of any city in ranee. 
The nnuKTons fiunilies residing on the 
great garden‘s around the city are counted 
ajnong the population, as is customary in 


F'' ranee and fnd\. d'h > i^ the reason 
that the account^ «»rilu' p.»j)uiatioc of the 
soiitln'rn citii-s of I'-iiropc s('ciu -o fre- 
quently exairgerated to -trangeis, unac- 
quainted with the cjrcfun^taiuM'. Aix 
derives its jirmeipal support from the 
culture and manufaetun' of sdU, m it- 
e\t(‘nsi\e district, w Inch * ontams juar>hy, 
sandy, eah'arfuuis and slo iy soils, tngctiMU" 
With tia* cultivation of tlu' and 

of the fruits of tin' soutli, wlmdi ari‘ well 
paid for by the luxar\ of’ noithern 
Fraiuu'. Lon. 5^ b/' F. ; 1 iS. 4;F bT 
Ai\ i-A Ch vcELUK (in (b rnuin,.‘yur/ifa); 
ca|»ital of rli(‘ district of tl.o same tuime, 
in tlu' l*ni<sian grand (Inch V of the Lower 
Khiru' ; 5F 55' N. lat. ; 5 ’ 5 i' F. Ion. Tlie 
district contained, in tin* year tqion 

LmO sipiare miles, bbfi.cVjb inlialiitaiits, 
among whieli were b'i 1,454 (5’it}i<»lies, 
ptjs'd ProU'sfants, and IHJfl .l(‘W>. Tlie 
city ifs(‘ll* eonfains 27rl2 hom-e.'s, and, in 
had 4l,.“hS4 inhabitants. It li(‘s be- 
twei'iv the Khnic and tlu‘ M(‘US(‘, at a 
distaiKM? of about 37 miles from thc3 for- 
na r and J8 from the latter. It is very 
pleasantly situated, in a flue vale, sur- 
rounded by beautiful hills. There arc 
traces of its existence under the govern- 
ment of the Romans, to wliorn it was 
known as early as the time of Caesar tind 
Drusus ; Pliny mentions it under the 
name of Vetera. Here, a(‘cording to 
some writers, the emperor (diarlomagne 
was bom, A. D. 742; ben^ lie died, A.I>. 
814. The exteUuSjve prUih'gf’s winch he 
and other (unperors confern'd on ibis im- 
jierial city, gave rise* to the saying, that 
“tlie v«‘ry air of A. made fr(3C (‘veu the, 
outlaws of the einpin\” 55 emperors 
lun(‘ been rrowuied in this city, and the 
imfierial in>iirnia wt're preserved liero 
tdl the y(‘ar 1795, wln^n they wen' carri- 
ed to Vienna, and are now^ m the miperial 
tn'asnry. Its eiti/.ens, throughout tlie 
empin*, were exempt from feialjil si'rviee, 
both in peace and in war; from attacJi- 
ment of their goods and imprisonment ; 
fnun tolls and taxes levi(*d on tin; pnqier- 
ty of travelling inercluints, Sec. jly tlu; 
])(‘acc of lAincville, concluded F\;h. ff, 
1801, which separated tlie lefl bank of 
the Rhine from (ri'rmany, the city was 
transferred to FVance, arui remained, till 
the overthrow of Napoleon, the chief 
town of the departmetit of the Roer. 
To its FVench name, y/iV, the term /a C/ta- 
pdle. has been added in order to ilistin- 
gni<h it from other towns of the same 
nam(\ The market-place of A. is adorned 
with a statin; of Cliarlemagru*, in bronze. 
On tlie s[>ot w'hcre, in aneu'in tunes, a 
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KA)ian <•:» tlo st<K)(l, tli(' i)f tin* 

I'i.iitks biiilt a royal rastlo, in (MTijian 
Pfdlz, was destroyed, A. I>. 

i>\ th<‘ Noimatis, rostorrd l>y llio oinporor 
Oiiio 111 , and tis(‘(l in tijc. 14r{i 
inry as tin triwii-lioiisa. Tliis bnddiiifT 
roiitaliis many relics of old Connau art, 
tlu‘ liall the ('injX'nn-s were 

erowjied, dn* host of Napoleon and Ins' 
j'irst empi-'vs painted by J)a\id, a tow or 
ol' Ibnnan »n*iLon, <S:e. Tlie minster was 
elected bt iw(‘(‘n the, yeii’.s '/dti and i^CId, 
by the eiejxnor Cliarlema^ne, and was 
•irnainent' d with yn'cait sjilcaidor. In tb(‘ 
middl<‘ n-<‘S llu' niotiunnnit of Ciiai le- 
jnairin*, \\ .tli the sin)])le ]nserj])lioji, (V/- 
i 'tltt .Mifisno. Abova; It ban^s, simpeiid^ d 
by a eJiani, a colossal <‘ro\\ n of s]!v<‘r and 
ydt cojipt r, a donation of Fredmc I, 
‘.\liie]i selves as a chain.bdjer for 4S can- 
dies. Jb i*(‘ is to be seen the cliair ol‘ 
inarhlt', onwhicli si'veral emperom 
li.ne sat at tlie time of tln'ir coi oji<ition. 
It was |i>rnierly ov(‘rjaid witli ^fold. d'iie 
flnircb of the Franciscans is distin- 
^jnislied by a beautiful pictuni of Fu- 
bens, the Descent from the Cross, which 
was carric'd to Paris, but lias boon broui^ht 
buck. Tin* inhabitants arc for the must 
part Catholics, many of whom tire ac- 
tively engaged in manufactures. TIn‘ 
cloths. of A. are famous on the continent 
of (b trope. A manulaetnre of needles, 
established about tlie middle of the, bJih 
century, by Gaiitbicr Wolmar, formerly 
employed more than 15, ()()() woikmeu, 
but in the year ]808 only 8000. A. eun- 
taiiis 15 ehnritabh* institutions ; it bu'^ 7 
/uiiieral springs, (j of tlicm warm, 'fhe 
most famous i.s the imperial spring, the 
va]H)r of wliieli, if confined, tleposiles sul- 
])luir. ddui rooms for bathing tire eveel- 
lent, with baths from 4 to 5 feet (ha-p, in 
massivt' stom', after the old Jloman 
ion ; tlie greater part have bed-cbumb(‘is 
with (diiimnyys. At a distanee of 500 
]):iees from A. lies the village of Jbirt- 
M held, wliich also contains hot springs. 
The, uj)j>(‘r ,‘^])rings arc in the village it- 
self, the lower in the valley, in the c»pen 
air. Th(^ water is ii.se ful for washing 
and dyi‘ing cloths. The iijijier S[>rnig‘s 
<*ontain no Jiepatic gas, and depo.'iit no 
sid[»hur; in tins respect they dilfer from 
til l lov\er, and tiiose of A. 'Idierc are 
also in Hurfscheid maniiiactnrcs of broud- 
clolh, ca‘><simere and iK'cdh'S. Tlie imal- 
niinos and pyrites in the surrounding 
country aceomit for the liot-wells of .V. 
and B. The names of several streets, 
Alexander, P'rancis, Widlingrton streit, 
remind ns of the congress of A. in 1818. 
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(8ee, the artn*h* ,4. Congress at,) The hivSto- 
ry and (hs'^enplien of A, with B. and Spa, 
by Aloy.-> Sehrmher, Ileidelhcrg, 1824, is 
tfic* bi'st guide-book for travellei*s on the 
llliiiie. 

Ajx la CiiArKLLK, (miigress at. In 
modern polities, the congre^s at A. in Oet, 
and Noy. 1818, is of high jmi)ortan('e. 
'Idle principal measnrt^s delei uniK-d on 
at this nnaamg of*th(^ gnsat p<iwei^ vnIucIi 
b.id e<m(|uered Na[>oleoil were ibe fd.. 
lov\ing: I. 'The aiiny of* tin* allies, con- 
sistiiiy nt’ l.')(),()0t) I'higlisb, Riis.^iaii, Au-^- 
tn.ni, PinsMan and other troop.-, wlni'li, 
.'^mee tlie second piaiee at Pans, bad re- 
m.uued ill I''raije(‘, to watch o\('r its 
IraiMjuilliiy, was \\itbdraw'M, af'ter 1’ ranee 
li.id [laid tlie eonti diution iniposial at the 
peaci' f)f 1815. Till* king of France was 
tia'ii admitti'd into liie lioly alliaiu'c. 
dduis the eoiign'ss of A. restnred mde- 
peiideiiee To j 'ranee. 2. d’lu' 5 allies, th(‘ 
emfx ’-ers of Aii-fiia and llus-ia, and tin' 
kmg^ ot'fjreat Ib'itain, Prance and Prus- 
.-i.i, milled at tins tmi(' the faiiions deela- 
lalion ol* .\oy. J5, 1818, a dueunn'nt of 
MTV dang(‘rons tendi'iiey, too indetimti? 
to .M'ttle any of the important political 
questions then itending, but filJ of the 
personal views and feelings of the mon- 
arehs, atid the legitimate oflspilng of tlio 
lioly allimicc coiicluiled Sept. 2(j, 1815, 
at Paris. The friends of ahsointe gnv- 
( rimient in Europe, w lio confinnd the 
idea of the ri'igning i'amily wilh that of 
the. slate and the govi'miin'iit, inlmired 
the paternal ])r()f('ssions of the sovereigns 
m this instrument, whndi is pnneijially 
of a religions cliaraetia*; but sagacious 
[lohiieiaiiN iind the fibaids of yisticc fori'- 
>tiw all th-* evils which it afterwarrls [>ro- 
dueed. Its \ agueiK'ss admitted of a great 
lalionh^ <d‘ e(jn>truetion, aiuL Jl wu": hoon 
fiillow (‘d by a breaeli ol'tlie law of natnuis 
in tlu' invasion of Jtah' and 8j)ain under 
the new 1\ -de<*lared droit f/’ rnfcrrentlo/i 
ar.io'fj pnwnidgaU'd at Lav haeli, a direct 
eiUi'*e<[uenee of tiie doi'lnnes advaiieci' 
iit V. 'I’he holy alliaii<-e. with all the 
(ku'l.irations nf the sneeei'dmg eongnvsses 
al 'freppau, l.(av haeli and Vciona, iifionU 
the iiirt nmlani'e of an avanvi'dly ]k rsonol 
alhanei* herw eeii many monarehs to main- 
taiii eel tarn jU'ineiplcs of government, and 
attack every nation wdtiiin tlieii' reaeli 
vvjiieh adopts a dillerent [lolitieal creed. 
Ath-r the terminati<ni of tlit' struggle 
ciiaiii-t Napoleon, in vvhi( h jiirinees aial 
])eople were firmly united, the former 
an\jtui'>ly siqiarated their inti're&ts from 
fho'^e uf the latter, and at the eongre.ss at 
A, liiey openly mamfested the designs 
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which every succeeding congress hiw 
developed more clearly. (See HohfAlli- 
anct.) The king of France, at this con- 
gress, became a member of the holy alli- 
ance only in his personal character, not as 
the constitutional chief of the French gov- 
ernment, follo^ving the example of the 
present king of England, tlien prince 
regent. In fact, tlie accession of these 
two sovereigns was only to avoid a])pear- 
ing directly o])posod to the alliance. 3. 
From the congress of A. are to hi) dated 
all tlie decisive measures of the Cerjiiaii 
govcriiineiifs airain^t the lilxnvil spirit 
whicli had spread among tJieir snhp'cls 
since tie' wars with Napoleon. In A. it 
wais first seeai iiow iiiiav filing the king of 
Prii^'^ia was to fulfil his ])rolnise^ of lihe- 
ral in'-Ututions, and how an\iou^l\ \ns- 
tJ'ia (IcNred to supjiress whatever tended 
to force to jiuhlic opiuiou, to ^eeiire 
tJi( 1 ‘iglits of tlie peo])le, or jironioti* iht* 
rauM- of n^jiresentativ e governuienf. At 
A. JMr. Stoiirdza, u Kus>ian siilijeet, piih- 
lished lii< jjifiuenfial A^'ork, JItjjioirc silr 
V Et(tf (trlufl de V Alknui^ne. 'flu; (‘on- 
gress at Carl.>l)ad (ip v.) wais an mniiedi- 
ate cfuuse<|u(uiec ffi' tin? congr('>.s at A. 
It Jiad ridi-renca*, howa'ver, only to (o'r- 
inanv. History will point out rii(‘ jienod 
of these cotigrosses as the a-ra of \i()lehl 
political higofr \ , eorn'sponfiiiig to the fiir- 
nier tiires of rehgious higotrv in its prin- 
ciples as III Its iiK'asures. i\I.de Priult’s 
L’ Europe aprls Ic Congrrs d’ Aixbt Cha- 
piU(\ Ikans, anil Mr, Sifiiolfs 

Histoxre dvs Er<iiUs da Pdivj with his ^ir- 
chii'cs ])olUi(iUfS, 1SL8-Ifi.) l’\)r th<‘ (*on- 
gress at A. in i74H, sec the llillownig 
article. 

Aix LA CnAPKLLK, treaties of jicace 
concluded at. Tlie first, May 2d, 
jiut an end to tin; w^ar carried on against 
Sfiaiii hy Louis XIV, in after the 

d(;ath of his fiither-in-law, Piifiij) IV, in 
su})])ort of Jiis elaitus to a great part of 
the Ir^pauish Netherlands, winch he urged 
in the name of Ills (pieen, the irdiuita 
Maria Theresa, jih ading the jus devoLu- 
tio7ns^ jire.vailing among jirivate fie'rsoiis 
in Brabant and Namur. Cunde had al- 
K'ady coiupicred Franche-Comte, and 
Turenne liad taken 10 fortresses, wfiieii 
the tn])l(* alliance, concluded hy de Witt 
and sir VVhlliain Teinjile (seii ff itt anti 
Temple), deterrnint^d France to make 
i>ea(*e witli Spain, on conditions wliich 
were agreed upon at St. (xennain with 
Uie allies, and ratified at A. Spain had the 
option to surrender either the FrancJie- 
Comte or the fortified places in the Neth- 
erlands. She chose to give up the latter. 


Tlius France obtained a junt of the an- 
cient Burgundy, the Spanish llntivHses 
Lille, Charleroi, Binch, Donai, Tournai, 
Oudenarde, and eix otlurrs, together w ith 
their appendages. (See Hist, des 

TVait^^ &0. i. <331.) The seconil peace of 
A., Oct. 18, 1748, terminated the Aus- 
trian war of Buccession (see Jiustrut), in 
which the parties wore at first Louis XV 
of France and the empress Maria There- 
sa, imd, in the sequel, Spain on one side, 
and Great Britain, Maria Tiieresa and 
Charles Etnaniiel, king of Sardinia, on 
tlie other. In this war, the United Neth- 
erlands were engaged as allies of (neat 
Britain and Ausirin, Modt na and (h ii- 
oa as allies of Spain. Maria Theresa 
surrendered to Phihp, inlant of Spam, 
Parma, Piacen/.a and (jua>talla. 1'1hi< 
the fi>urth soven'ign line of thti house of 
J'ofirhou, that oflhirma, (since I HI 7 estah- 
li>hed in Lucea), took its ongmi. ( )n th»’ 
whole, the state of posse>sjoji heliu’c tJio 
w.ir was resforc'd, the pragmatic sanction 
ami tin* succession olTlu* Jionse of j luno- 
\er ill (jJreat Britain guarantied, ami Si- 
lesia and Glatz secured to the king*- of 
Prussia. A Russian auxiliary army of 
‘17,000 men, under jirinco Repnm, m tie' 
]>ayof the naval powers, a])pioaehuia, m 
th«‘ sjiring of 1748, from Pohmma to the 
Rhine, aeeelorated the eonchision of the 
})(;ace. The filenipotetiliaries of h’lancf , 
(ireat Britain and the Stales Gmieral, in 
a scenn session, April 30, 1748, sigmul tlu' 
]M(fimiituiri(‘s, fiiur copies of whafii wiu'e 
jire^eutiMl to the other jiowei's laigiiged 
m th(‘ war, and sigmal hy them separaUfiy. 
(diaries Stuart, the eldest son of the jmi- 
tender, jirot(‘sr(‘d, at Paris, .Inly Ki, against 
the cxehisioii of his iiithm*, who called 
himself James 111, irom tlu‘ Pritish 
throne. The abo^ e-naimal three powers 
first signed, in lik(' manner, lh(‘ (h tinjfive 
peace, whereupon Sjjaiii, Genoa and 
Modena, July 20, ami Austria, July 23 
(hy Iier jileiiipotentiary, count, afterwaifis 
prince Kaunitz), dal the same. (Si'o 
ScIwlL i. 411, et seip) 

Ajaccio, or Ajazzo, the capital of 
Corsica, contains 0570 inhahitants. It 
has a harlior, ])rotected by a citadel, lying 
to tiu! north of the gulf of the samcnaim^, 
on the, ^^esteni coast of tla^ island, at the 
<‘onfiuence of the rivers Tmignano and 
Restoiiico. The entrance into (he har- 
bor is reaidered unsafe hy ])rojcctiiig 
roeks. A. is the birth-place of Napoleon, 
his brothers and sisters. It is the hand- 
somest city of Corsica, and tlie scat of a 
liisho}). In the commercial world, it is 
famous lor its coral and anchovy fisho- 
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^ loss J)i the learned world, for its 

academy. Lon. 8° 44' K.;* lat. 4P 5!;f N. 

Ajalon a town rendered memorable 
by Joshua’s victory over the five Canaan- 
itish kin^^is, and still mure so by the extra- 
ordinary <*ireti]nsUince of the miraculously 
iengtinmed day, 

Ajan ; a coast and cotintiy of Africa, 
wliich lias the river Ciuilmanei on the 
south, the tnoufitains from whicli that 
river s[u-ings on the west, Abyssinia and 
the straits of iJnholmnndcl on the north, 
and tlie Indian oe,(‘an on tlie east. Tlie 
eoast abounds with all the necessaries of 
Jd(*, and has phniiy of very good horses. 

\.i \ss \TiUCK 5 the Turkisli nainii for a 
Mllaue Oil or near the, site of the aneiemt 
lipliesij^. Tlie whole })laee seems to 
lia\e b('en hiult from the ruins of Eplic- 
siaii grandeur. d'anKM'lane eiieampt'd 
Jiere, ;ider Jiav'ing suhdiietl Smyrna, in 
1 1(^2. 

A.mv f(b-i'(‘k, Among the Gre- 

('iau ('hiefs ^vlio fxiglit agamst Troy 
Nvere Ajav OiIimis and A|ax 'felamonius. 

linsner, t(n' sou of ()il(‘us and Kti- 
o|)i"', a Lnei’ian, \\ as enllod Ihc hss, Ife 
aej ojnp/inied tin* exjxvlitioii to d'r<w, be- 
(Mic^e In' had been ou(i of the suitoi's of 
I l^’k'ii. In the combat, liis courage som<'- 
?imr> (leiietM'rated into ineonsideriite liiry. 
Ev.i/iiples of tins me given by the ])oets 
bo sneeeedeil Jlomer. \V"lien the 
G'reels'^, they sa} , had enf<‘red 4’roy, ( 'as- 
saiidia tied to the tem(>le of Pall. is, Ironi 
whence sh(' was (iu’ced, and dragged 
along, bound as a ea|)tive. Snm<‘ ae- 
roiinlN mill, flijil sIk; eaugbt bold ot’ the 
stalin' ot'ilio goddess, and that A. dragged 
Iicr aw. IN l)y flie liair; otliers, that he vi- 
olated ilie prophetess in the teinjiliMit' tiie 
godde^''. I ly«>ses accused him of tins 
ej-nne, wlien lie e\<'iil|)ated himselfwith 
an oath. Hut tlie anger of tlie goddess 
-'t lu'^t overlook him, .and he jierished in 
l!ie vv.ives (d’ ili(‘ sea, Tlie other A. was 
the voii of Telamon, from Stilanhs, and a 
graiKl-on of ^Etieiis. lie, also, was a 
sinlor of llejen, and sailed with 12 ships 
tn 4'j'n\, where he is repncseiitcd by 
Homer as tlie holdest and haiidsoiriest of 
tlie (ireeks, atler Achilles. He under- 
stood, not liovv to speak, bnt }u)W to act. 
He was Ihmk, tmd ddl of noble pride. 
After rJie death of Achilles, when his 
.arms, w iiieh Ajax claimed on account of 
ills courage an*l relatioiishi]), were award- 
ed to Ulysses, h(‘ was filled with rage, 
and, driven by despair, threw himself on 
his sword, 

Akbah ; a celebrated Saracen conquer- 
or in tiie jfirst century of the Hegira, who 


overran Africa from Cairo to the Atlantic 
ocean. A gcneml revolt among the 
Greeks and Africans recalled him from 
the west, and occasioned his destruction. 
He founded Cairoan, in the interior of 
Africa, to check the barbarians and se- 
cure a place of refuge to the liimilics ol' 
the Saracens, 

Akjbar, or Akbek, Mohammeil, sove- 
reign of India; the greatest Asiatic ])rince 
of modern times. He was born at Amer- 
ket, in the year of tlie Hegira DT) (l.H^ 
of the Christian opra), and, afierllie deaih 
of his lather, ascended tJie tiirone, at tlie 
age of 13, and governed India under th(‘ 
guardians] lij) of his minister, Jleyram. 
His groat talents were early develojied. 
lb; fought with distinguished valor 
against liis foreign foes and rebellious 
sul>)e(!ts, among whom was JSeyrarn him- 
.s<dtl His government was remarkable 
for its mildness and the gieate.^l toler- 
anej; towards ;ilJ sects. Tliongli coin- 
]>ellrd, by eontmuiMl commotion's, to visit 
rlie didiTcnt jirovinces of bis empire at 
t/ie bend of Ins army, he loved the sci- 
eiiee<!, e^])ecialiy history, and was inde- 
ialiiTJilile ill his attention to tlie inli'rn.'il 
admi /list r.'if ion of Jus em[)lre. He in^ti- 
tufed iiKiniries into the pojml.'ition, tlii' 
nature mid ]>roducfions of each jaTivniee. 
'riie results of Ins statisticnl labors were 
colleeti'd by liis minister, Abiil l'\i/l, in a 
work, entitled . h/rc?i juinled in 

Hnglisli, at (’alcutta, l?r^3 — r^<», 3 vols., 
andrejamted in lamdon. A. died, after a 
reign of 4!> years, in 1017 (UiOl, A. D.) 
Ills s|)!endid sejiulchral inoiminent still 
exists near Agra, with tlie simple uiscnp- 
tioii, *7/»7afr Ihc He was siie- 

eeed<>d by his son Seliin, under the name 
DJihan^ir. 

AKKNsinr:, Mark, a jioet and j)]iv sirian, 
was horn in 1721, at New e.-i^ilc-npon- 
Tvne. flis fiither, a Imtciier, of the Pres- 
byterian sect, intended Inm lor a elergy- 
man, and fdaeed liim, at ilu' age of 18, 
m tin' Niinei’siry of Ediiibiirgli, to Cjiiulity 
him for th.'it oihee. 33ie taste of A. Nvas 
not inclined to tliat profession, and In* 
alnuidoncd tlic study of theolog^^ for tli.nt 
of physic. Having reeeive.d some assist- 
ance from tlie funils employed by the 
I)i.ssenter.s in the education of young men 
intendeil fiir the ministry, he very Jionor- 
ably refunded the amount wdimi he reliri- 
quislied his theological studies. After 
years residence at Edinburgh, he w ent to 
Leyden, and in 1744 became doctor of 
physic. In a thesis, which he published 
on receiving his degree, De Ortu et jnertr 
mento Fatiis Hmnani, he proposed a new 
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tlicorj^ which has been since confirnicfl 
and received. In the same year, J»c pulv 
lished the Pleasures of Imagination, 
which, liowever, he is said to have writ- 
ten during his residence at Edinburgh. 
In the following year, he published a col- 
lection of odes, and the (‘pistle to Curio, 
a satire on Pulteiiev. Atler having un- 
successfully aU(‘Ui]>ted the practice of his 
protession at NortliainjUon tiud >{aui]i- 
stead, he was iin ifed to Loudon hy his 
Irieiid Mr. Dyson, j’roni whom he received 
a jMuisioii <il’ .CdOO a y'nv. Here he be- 
canio a fellow of tlu' royal socii'U, Avas 
admitted into liie college of pinsicians, 
and ri'ad tlie (nilsroiiian lectures in anat- 
omy, lint )n‘\er obtained a veiy extcni'^ive 
j)i-aeijee, W'liile at London, lie Avrofe 
Inrle |)oetn, Inn )>nbljs])<'(l several medi- 
cal evv;n ^ and ohsriTatioii'ij. l|js dis- 
coniM’ on the dys('nt('iy (I7d4) lias Inani 
irjijeji adminal }j)r the eleaanci- ol’ its 
I.atinity He ilii'd 1/70, ill tlie d'Jth year 
of Ills aiie, of a putrid i'ever. A. Ava< a 
man of relimon and striet moraK ; a ])hi- 
losojihor, a seliolar and a fine poet. Mis 
conver'-.ation is di'seribed to Jia\e beini of 
the mo.Nt dehiriill'ni kind, li'anied ainl m- 
sfnietne, 'wjfjioin any alleetation of Avif, 
elL('«‘rliil and ('lUertaining. Yet Jiis pride, 
nixijeiiee and iraseibilify involved him in 
freijiKait di>j)utes, and prevenU'd bis mic- 
eev^ j]i the prai’tiee of his jiroles^ioiu 
lli< liuorite anthers were l*lato and Ciec'- 
lo among llie aiieients, and i^liafteslniry 
and 1 lnt<‘liinsoii among the moderns. 
Idle odes of A. do not entitle Inm to a 
very high rank in lyric iioetry ; his epistle 
to Cnno is Asrilten in a tone of Aigtirons 
and ])oigiiaiit satin*. He is parlieidarly 
di-tiiiijmslied as a ^lidaetic pr>et, and lias 
left 111 Ids ldea.--nres of Imagination om* 
ot’tlu* most pleasing didactic poems in 
onr jaijgnage. Idie jicriods are iiarmo- 
iiiuus, tlie cadence graci'fnl, and the 
measure dignitiial. [t is replete with cl- 
evati'd senliiiu'nts, with images ol* poi-tie 
beauty and higli j)]iiIos()[)liy. ddie sen- 
tences are sometimes extended to lo/i 
great length, S[)lefidid imagery too nineli 
aei'umnlated, and the thought .sometimi's 
too thickly overlakl with words. Idiesc 
faults h(5 endeavored to correct in the 
new edition, in which many other changes 
are introduced ; hut tlie original will al- 
ways he more read and admired. 

AKEKnLAD, John DaHd ; by birth a 
Swed(*. WJien veiy young, he accom- 
jianied the Swedish embassy to Constan- 
tinople in the capacity of secretaiy. The 
leisure wlii<*h bis station aiforded, he em- 
ployed in travelling through the East. 


He visited Jerusalem and the Troad in 
1792 and 1797; and has ofl’ered some 
suggestions inspecting the situation of the 
city of Troy, in the German trimslation 
of Le Chevalier’s travels, W'hieh display 
both the classical scholar and the learned 
orientalist. For some time, about the 
year 1800, he lived in Gottingen, and thci? 
went to Paris, as Swedish charge <l’af- 
liiiros. IJiscontcnt at the changes in Iiin 
native country is said to have mduc< d 
liim to throw off all connexion xvith 
.Sweden, and retire to Rome, whore lu* 
received from the duchess of Devonshire', 
and other friends of literature, the meaiw 
of living in literary leisure. He died at 
Rome, Feb. 8, 1819. His xvriting^ ( 
play a great knowledge of tin' orici 
ami xve.stern languages, which 
speak as xvi'll interpret. Among fln'iii 
arc bis Jjittre it M. Siivestre th San/, .wi 
rKn'iltirc nirsfve Coptc Enr/jt., (80L 

tom. V.), the hettre a AEde San/, .sur P hi- 
srripllon ICi^/ptitnne de ItositU' (id. 1802. 
tom. iii.), his famous explanation of the 
inscriptions on tlie lions at Venici', jVofirt 
.sur deux Inscriptions cn Cararfircs Jiu- 
n{(jucs, fronvt'es d Veniac ei snr Ics Eamn- 
avec Ics Hemarqucs de JSL d\ hi.s'sr d( 
Villoison. Eijimlly imjiortant, both for 
the knowledge of ancient xvriiings and 
of inscriptions, is the Inscrizionc (ireca 
soprn vnaL/ftmina di pioinho 'Erovato i?i un 
Scpolrro nelle Firinanze d^jltcne (Home, 
181‘1, 4to.), in improving wJiicJi lie was 
<*m])loyed ^vbcn snr|)ris(‘d hy di'atli. 'i’ln* 
last of his works, that apjieared in print, 
was a Lcftre sur line inscription t^hnii- 
rienuc frouvee it Athincs (Homi', 1814, Ito.). 
addrt'ssed to count Italinsky. 4Mie na- 
tional institute at I'aris chose him a cor- 
re>;pondiiig inenilx'r of tlieir soeiet\. He 
li(*s bnriixi innir the jiyramid of (’estins, 
at Rome. 

Akf.rxian, or Ackkkmax (the ancii'iit 
Julia Alba and Hermonoelis) ; a town in 
Hossarubia, a provincii of Russia, on tjie 
eou'^t of tlu* lilack sea, at till* month ot* 
tin* Dniester, ho miles S. J’/. of‘ Ih-nder. 
(iH ri. VV. of Otchakow; Ion. d(l° 14^ Ik; 
lat. 4tD 12' N. ; pop. statcii very ditlrr- 
eiitly ; formi'i'ly at 20,000, more nci'iitly 
at 8000. It contains a numlier of mosipies, 
one Catholic and one. Armt'iiian church, 
and has some trade. A. has rcci ntly ac- 
quired some celebrity by the treaty be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, iheia; con- 
cluded, Oct. G, 182G, in which the latter 
power agreed to the 82 jioints of the 
Russian ultimatum. This treaty is a siqi- 
plenient to the peace of Buclian st. 'riie 
porte ceded to the emperor Nicholas all 
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the Torlre>^es in Asia of which it had pre- 
viously drinanded the restoration, and ac- 
“kiiowledi^ed the political organization (if 
we dare use this expression for so rude 
u state of politics) which Russia had 
determined on for Servia, Moldavia and 
WulacJiiiu But the treaty was not exe- 
cuted lill 1827, and then not to the satis- 
lactioii of Russia. This furnished the 
ostensilde reason of tlie present war be- 
tween the two throat eastern po Wei'S. 
(Sec JRu55tV/, and Olioumn tlnipirt.) 

A LAKAMA, one ol'tlic U. States ; bounded 
N. by Tennessee, E. by Georgia, S. by 
I’lorida and tlie gulf of Mexico, and W. 
by ; Ion. 85'^ to 88^ StK W. ; 

lat. dtr to N. ; 3d0 miles long, Irom 
N. n> S., au^ 174 from to W, ; siiuare 
miles, alioiit ,^)l.000; pop. in 1810, h'ss 
tlian 10,000,- m 1810, 2!l,08d ; in 1818, 
70,514 ; III 1820, hy the inijx'riect census 
as lirst reUiriied, 127,001 ; by tlar census 
a> sn])se(jia'ntJy I'ompJeted, 14i,.417; hi 
1827, .21 1,041, of wiiom 152,178 were 
w Inte^, 0.4,o08 slav(\s, and 555 free per- 
sons oi* color. TJie last esiimun^ of' the 
nnnilx r ol' Indians within the territory <iC 
l]n‘ V. Stati’s, hy the. war department, in 
1820, state-s that tla're are 10,200 Indians 
in die srat(‘ of A . — 'The nninber ofcoinitu's 
into wbieli tins state was dividial in 1820, 
was 21; and in 1828, lit i. Tuscaloosa is 
1 Ih‘ [iresent seat (jf gosernminit. C'abaw- 
ba was iiu'inerly tlie capital. Mobile is 
tlie pniicijxd port. (((. v.j — 44u' priii(‘i])al 
rivi’is aie the Alalaunu, Touibecklxa', iMo- 
bde, liiack- Warrior, Coosa, 4\dlap<M)>a, 
Tennessee, (diatalioocliei', Oeidido, Ca- 
bawba and Coin-euh. — 'flie southern ptirt 
of the stale, w'iiich borders on tin; gulf of 
Me VICO and l‘4onda, tliroiiglioiit a space 50 
or (iO miles unit', is low and le\el, i-ov- 
ered wiib i>ini', cvpnvss and loblolb' ; in 
the middle it is hill}', witli some tracts of 
ojicu land or ])raine‘s ; iii tlie northern 
pail It is .--onK'w hat broken and rnoiintain- 
ous. The iMIeghany mountains ti'riui- 
nati' in tin* north-east part. The. Ibn'sl- 
pees in tlie middle and nortlieni divis- 
ions are lilack and white oak, liick- 

ory, poplar, cedar, eiiestnut, pine, mul- 
berry, vV c, — Tbe soil is various, but a 
large ]>art of it is excellent. In the south 
it IS giMici'ally sandy and barren ; and a 
jiart of till' liigh lands arc unlit for culth 
^atioll. A large jiortion of tlio country 
tvliicli lies between tlie Alabama anil 
Tombeckbeo, of that part watered by the 
Coosa anti Tallapoosa, and of that on the 
Tennessee, (‘oiisists of very excellent hunk 
On the margin of the rivers there is a 
quajitity of cane bottom-land of great ler«^ 


tility, generally from 4 to | mile wide. 
On the outside of this is a st>ace which 
is low, wet, and intersected by stagnant 
water. Next to this river swam}), and 
elevated 10 or 15 feet aliove it, succeeds 
an extensive body of level laud, of a black, 
rich soil, with a growth of hickory, black 
oak, i>ost oak, pojilar, dogwood, Al- 
ter this come the prairies, wdiieli are ^vide- 
spreadhig ])lains, or geutly-waMug land, 
without timber, clothed with gra.>s, her- 
bage and iiowers, eAliibiling, in tlu- niojith 
of May, the most enchanting sceia ry. — 
Cotton is the staple production, and is 
raised in great quaulitavs. Other jaodiic- 
tions are maizi*, ric(‘, wheat, rye, oats, c\:c. 
Iron ore is found in se\(Tal jiku^es, and 
I'oal abounds on the Blaek-Warriur and 
(kdiawba. — The climatt; in the; southern 
j)ait of the bolloin-land lioidia'ing on the 
rivers, and of the coniuiy bordeiing on 
the Miisele shoals, is nnlieaUliy. In the 
(devanxl country, tbe climati; is very tine ; 
the wiiitiTS are mijd, and the summers 
])lcasant, Ixniig tenqien'd by breezes from 
ilic gulf of i^levico. — Tbe ])opnlalion of 
tins state, from tiie time wlnm the fii-st 
si'ltlenK'nt wtis commenced, has iix’ic'ased 
w ith rcmarkabli; rafiidity. ()ccnji\ ing tin; 
valley of the 31ol>ile anil its tributary 
stie.-ims, tlio Alabama and 4 onibeekbee, 
its jinsiiion, in an agrii'iiltiiral and (‘oni- 
miMTial ])(»int of vniwv, is liiiildv advan- 
tageon^; and from the fertilit} of its soil, 
and lie* valuii of its ])roduclions, it may 
be evpi'cteil to Ix'eome an important nunii- 
Ix'i'of (lie rnion. — Tin' Cju'rokta^ fndj.ins 
oi-i'upy tlx‘ i\. K. corner of ilie stari‘, the 
Creekv tiie easli'in pait, and tlie (1iu ka- 
saws and Cbiu'taws some jiortions ol* the 
\v^>lern. — Alabama originally beloiijn'd to 
llic state ol‘ (icor^ia ; in J8Ut', the country 
mclndnig llie pie.''C]it states of 3l isMssi])}a 
and ^Xlabama was firmed into a terntor} ; 
till* part of Floiida betweim If’arl and 
P(‘rdaIo riv’ers being taken po.^ses'^ion of 
bs the r. States in I812, and anneved to 
this t(‘rritor}, emigration into it imme- 
diately eommeneial. During the years 
18 Id and 1814, it was Jiarassixl by the 
attacks of the savages, who were reduced 
to suhiiii^^uiu hy general .laekson. In 
1817, tli(‘ v\(\steni jiortion of tJie terntory 
hecaine tli(' state, of IMississqipi, and the 
eastern the UTritory 4Df Alabama, which, 
by an act of congress, March, 1819, vvtis 
admitted into the ihiion as an ind(*pen- 
dent slate. By its constitution, adojited 
.Inly, 1819, tbe li'gislative power is vchttal 
ill two bouses, idiosen by universal suf- 
frage. — Many of the settU-rs in iliis state 
we rich pUintors, Some of the lands were 
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sold for $50 an acre in a state of nature, unci used it forslatju s niid cM.lunius, The 
The fertility of tlie soil, tlie general salu- various inuseudlscujiluin many \iises und^ 
brity and mildness of the climate, the similar articles of A., tor wliirh the Jlo- 
ereat facilities for internal navigation and mans often employed tiiis mutcriuJ. They 
Foreign commerce, sufficiently account for imported much from Cyprirs, Spain and 
tho rapid increase of its population. — even Africa. They liked jjarticularly to 
For an account of tlie Yazoo lands, and put their lamps in vases of traiis])arent A., 
the proceedings of the legislature of which gave an agreeable softiu'ss to tlu; 
Georgia respecting them, see Geoy^ict- Iw tlie museums, several figuri s 

For Uie constitution of A. see Constitu- of imcient sculpture are prostu-ved, tlie 
tions of the U, States, bodies of which ai*e of A. and tlie heads 

Alabama; a river which gives its mmie of some other substance. A box, vase, 
to tlie state so called ; (see tlie precceding or other vessel, to hold perfumes, forimal 
article). It is formed by tlie junction of of A. was called by the ancients alahas- 
the Coosa and Tallapoosa, and, ilowing /rina ;• Horace calls tlicni oai/r/n7(. 9 . TJie 
S. S. W'., unites with the TunilH ckhee, alal>astrum is always among tlie attribnn s 


45 niih's al)ove Mobile bay, to form tlie 
river Mobili'. From tlie junction to Clair- 
bornc, ()0 miles, it is navigable at all sea- 
sons fur vessids drawing (> f.ct. Frojii 
Clairburne to the mouth of the Caliauba, 
alxiut 150 miles, tlie liver has 4 or 5 feet 
of water. From the month oftlie Cabnu- 
hato till! jniietion of the Coosa and 7’alla- 
poosa, the navigation ireiierall}' continues 
good, the river adording* 3 ieet of wafer in 
the shallowest ]ila<*es. The ri\ er is ."uh- 
ject to great variatiun by rising and falling-. 

Alabama ; a tribe of Indians so called, 
wliicli formerly inhabited the eiLStem side 
of the Mobile ri\er. 

Ala u ASTER (in Greek, u/uHaarooc; in 
Latin, (dahaster)y in mineralogy ; (see Gj/p- 
gian.) Ill sculpture ; the common name, 
among ancient and modern artists, for 
gypsum and tli(i calc-sinter of modern mm- 
eralogy'. A. has a greater or li\s.s rl(‘gre<‘ 
of transjiarciicy, according to its good- 
ness ; hits a granular texture, is softer tb.'in 
marble, does not take so fine a polish, and 
is usually of a pure white color. In Fn- 
rope, it is found near Cobiciitz in Germa- 
ny ; in the iieighliorhood of Cluny, m 
France ; in Italy, near Rome. Some of 
A. near this city is particularly celcdirated 
for its wliiteiiessand tlie size of its blocks, 
which are large (uiough for a statue of the 
size of life. There are, also, many quar- 
ries oftlie granular gypsum, which is used 
for the manufacture of plaster of Paris, in 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, Fng- 
!and. To prepare the jilasler, the gyp- 
sum is burned and ground. Moulds and 
casts from statues and other sculptures 
are fonnod from this valuable material, 
and also a very strong cement for the use 
of the sculptor and mason, to form the 
close joints of marble ; plasterers use it 
also much, particularly for mouldings 
and foliage. The ancients obtained large 
blocks of A. from Thebes (where was a 
town from winch it received tliis name), 


oftlie Bathing Venus, Oriental A. was ilu' 
inn>t sought after for the ^nirjiose ol' 
making tliese vessels. 

^Vlacra-nes ; a range of Ifiddi'ii rocks, 
s])oal> and banks in the gulf of Mexico, 
near tJie coast of Yucatan. Lon. t)0 
\V. ; lat. 3iV N. 

Al\oax, Alada, or Aladixe Islands 
a cliistcT of small islands in the bay ol* 
Reiigal, belonging to w'liat is sometimes 
called the Mergui ArchiptlagOy mair llie 
coast of Siam, They run from 5^ to Ik' 
4(f, N. lat., and are in 97° 5Ji', F. Ion. 

Alamanni, Luigi ; a fimons Italian 
poet, born at Florence, in 1495, (d’oni' of 
the noblest and most distingni.'NlH'd fami- 
lies of the reimblie. His flitlicr a\.is zeal- 
ously devoted to the party of the 51(a!ici, 
and he himself stood in iiigli fi\ur ^vjili 
tlie cardinal Ginlio, who gover/i(’d m tie' 
name of pope Jam X ; hut, »'unrci\mv^ 
liuiiftidf to have heim injunal, la* jomud a 
cmispiracy formed against tla^ lilc of tin; 
<*ardinal. The plan was discovunal ; A. 
fled to Venict', and, when the cartlmal as- 
cended the jiajial chair, uiKho* tlic name 
of Clement A^II, he took refuge in Franc(‘. 
Rut the mistbrtunos which bididl tins p(.pe 
giving FJonmeo an opportunity to become 
Iree, in 1527 A. n^tumed tint her. 11 is 
I'oimliy sent him on an emhas.sv 10 Cen- 
oa. Here lie became the frit iid of An- 
drew Doria, with whose fleet fie went to 
Spain, Charles V soon after s. tiled in 
the same fleet from Spain to Irals, n> ai- 
range the affairs of Florenc<% and siihji'ct 
it to the Medici. After this new resolu- 
tion, A., proscribed by the duke Alessan- 
dro, went to France, where tlie lavors 
of Francis I retained him. Ih ni he 
composed the greater fiart of his works. 
The king esteemed him so higlily, that, 
after the peace of Crespy, in 1.544, lie sent 
him as ambassador to the crnjiurur ( diaries 
V. A. discharged Ids office Avith great 
skill. He was held in like estimation by 
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Henry IT^ who also employed him in sev- 
\,cnil negot iations. He followecl the court, 
and was with it at Amboise, when he was 
attack(*d with the dysentery, which ter- 
ininatet I his life. His principal works are 
a collection of poems, eclogues, psalms, 
satires, elegies, fables, &c., T3art in blank 
verse, the inve*ntion of which is contested 
with him by Trissino; Opere Toscane^ 
a didactic poem ; La Coltivazione, to 
which he is mostly indebted for his fame ; 
Girone il Cortese, a heroic poem, in 
24 cantos, from an old French poem of 
tlic same name ; La Avarchide, an epic, 
in which he describes, in a few happy 
imitations of Homer, the siege of the city 
of Honrges (Avaricum,) likewise in 24 
cantos ; Flora^ a comedy in versi sdriic- 
cioli (sec Rhyme); and a number of epi- 
grams. The writings of A. are recom- 
mended by case, perspicuity and purity 
of style, but often want strengtli and 
poetie elevation. 

A-la-mi-re, in music ; an Italian 
metliod to determine the key of A, by its 
f lorn inant, and suhdorninant, A il D. In 
tJie (hud(miaji scale of music, a-la-mi-rc 
is the octavo above a- re, or A in the first 
s])aco in llic base. 

Alvx, or Aelen, William, was born 
in l.anca.shire, in 1532. Being warmly 
attaclu'd to the Roman Catholic religion, 
be lf‘11 Kriglaiid on the accession of Eliz- 
abeth ; and, though he soon after returned, 
h(’ liveil in the greatest privacy, and final- 
ly fled to Flanders. He was, both during 
ibis conctadment in England and bis res- 
idence aliroad, actively engaged in writing 
and distributing polemical tracts, and w\as 
one of (lie alilest advocates of Rome. He 
assert ed the necessity uf deposing Eliza- 
bet! i, fiiaintaiiied tliat heresy absolved 
su]>j('< ts Irotn their allegiance, and recoin- 
meiided tlic invasion of England by the 
Hpaiiiards. For these services he was 
rnrited a cardinal, and continued to rc- 
sid(j at Koine till his death, in 1594. 

Aland ; a cluster of islands in the gulf 
of Bothnia ; 59<^ 47' to 60° 32' N. lat., and 
18° 47' to 21° 37' E. long. They contain 
13,340 inliabitants, of whom more than 
9000 l)clong to the principal island of the 
same name, w’hich is 40 miles long and 
30 broad. Above 80 of these islands and 
roclvs are inhabited. They contain some 
good harbors. In 1809, this cluster of 
islands, together with Finland, was made 
over by Sweden to Russia. The govem- 
iiient founded a city there, and fortified 
some spots. The ground is so stony, and 
the soil so tliin, tliat the crops sometimes 
'‘vJther in liot snm]Tiei*s, Several circum- 


stances conspire to make the Aland isles 
the principal rendezvous of the Russian 
fleets, wliich ride there secure in fortified 
harbors. These circumstances are, the 
early breaking of the ice in spring ; the 
lateness of the period till which the har- 
bors and roadsteads remain open and free 
from ice, on account of the strong currents 
which cross there from the gulf> of Both- 
nia and Finland ; the facility of obsiTving 
the ships entering lake Mah'r, and of 
watching the Swedish coasting mule 
along the right coast of the gulf of Both- 
nia, as well as of j)rotecting tiie Russian 
coasting trade on the left shore of tlie 
same gulf. 

Alani, or Alans ; one of the warlike 
tribes which migrati'd from Asia west- 
ward at the time of the decline of the 
Roman emjiire. They ii}»[)ear to have 
lived near mount Caiieasus. A part of 
the tribe (about 375 A. D.) was conquereil 
by the Ihms; another jiart turned their 
steps towards the west, ])robably, droves 
the Vandals and Sinwi from tlieir abodes, 
and passed witli them over tin; Rhine info 
France and >Spain (about 407). The Vis- 
igoths drov'o tliem irom heuee or n'diiced 
tliein to subjection ; ami, sin<‘e 412, they 
arc lost among the Vandals, (q. v.) 

Alauic, king of the Visigoths ; the 
least barbarous of all tin* conquerors vvht) 
ravagefl the Roinan emjiiro. History first 
mentions him about A. 1). 395, when the 
CJolhs wi're nnitiul with the armi(‘S of 
Theodo^ius the Hreat, in order to repid 
the linns, who menaced the western em- 
pire. ^diis alliance disclosed to A. the 
weakness of the Roman empiri', and in- 
spinal him with tlie r<*solutioti of attack- 
ing it himself. The dissensions l)ctvvecn 
the two sons and successors of Theodo- 
sius, Arcaditis and Honorius, and their 
ministei-s, Rufinus .ami Htilico, facilitated 
the execution of his purjiose ; and, though 
the brave Stilico vv^as siieeessfiil in avert- 
ing his first attack, in the years 400 — 403, 
by routing Jiim on the Adda and at Ve- 
rona, 3^et A. found, in 404, an opportu- 
nity of returning to Italy with his army. 
By the mediation of Stilico, he conclud- 
ed a compact with Honorius, conforma- 
bly to which he was to advance to Epirn^, 
aiid from thence to attack Arcadiiis, in 
conjim(‘tion with the troops of Stilico. 
Tins war did not take place ; hut A. de- 
manded an indemnification fur having 
undertaken the expedition, and llono- 
rius, at the advice of Stilico, promised 
him 4000 pounds of gold (see Stilico ) ; 
hut, after the execution of the latter, ho 
failed to fulfil his promi^o. A. advanced 
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with an annvto lral}%ui»(l iiivrstiul Hoinr; 
IuU\\a-^ pt'i’^nadnt tn S[nin‘ thr fit\ on 
iiiir a of 5()()() ]>onu<ls nt’ 

::olil, |K*mnls of -10(H) mIIv 

iiariiM-iil", ])i(‘fa'S offiiu' cloth, 

and *Hl()0 pounds or[i('p]V‘i'. i\«'^otiatiotis 
took pi. IOC l^otwoon nodoini^, in I\a\4'n- 
i^'i, ami \., wall a a icw ot‘]>iatini( an end 
to tlu^ war; bar the parties eonid not 
a^r(‘0, and A. I)r''i('i;cd Koim* a sia-ond 
rinte. !5y rntfinir «»ti‘ the supplies of the 
city, Ji<* soon i-onipclh'd a ('apitnlalion, 
by virtue ot* w lmdi the simate declareii 
li)C of the citN, Attains, emperor 

jn'-lead of Honorin'!, lint Vttalns c\ meed 
so little piiiflenci', that A. oblig'd Inin 
])nblicly to rc^iyn the eni])ty dn;nity. 
Negotiations aiiani look })lae(' w itb JHo- 
iioniis, bat were as unstieces.sful as the 
Ibrtner, and A. besieged Roiri(‘ l‘or the 
third time. The (joths penetrated into 
the city in 410, saeked it, buriK'd a part 
of it, and destroyed a great (piantity of 
ancitmt works of art. Rut the modera- 
tion of IS ])raised, because be crave 
orders to ^pare the ehurclies, and those 
wiio had lleil to them fir slndter. Tiie 
once proud mi>fr(‘ss of the ^vorld now 
expel lenccd a siwen; n'trihntion tor the 
siith-rmL''^ \\JiJch she had eause<l to so 
man\’ nin’s-, eouiifries and nations in tlie 
days ol‘ her former splendor and pow'er. 
ddie tre. ^iircN eolh'eted during a thousand 
\ears, Ifom all ipiarti'i's, becaime tlie prey 
ol’hai b;in<ni'-!. A. hdr fbma' after a r(‘si- 
clence of <; day-'!, with tin' view 4)f reduc- 
ing Sici I V and Afi ica. i Ic. hailaln'ady laid 
Mastf^ Campania, Ajadia and (kdahria, 
will'll dc.ith overtook him at (’oseii/a, a 
C'ahihuaii town, A. D. 4 10. 1 fc, xvas buri- 

ed in the elianiiel of tJie Ihisento, liiat his 
ii'inam^ might not be found hy the Ro- 
man.''; and tJie eaptives enifiloyed in the 
wairk were murdered. Rome and Italy 
eelebrnted jnibhe festivids on the oeea- 
sion ; Sicily and Africa saw tliemselve.s 
freed from imniinenf danger; and the 
world ( 11 ) 0 } ed a moment of peace. Rut 
tJie march of desolation Avas .soon re- 
newed ; the barhariaiis Jiad learned the 
way to Rome ; A. had taught tlietri the 
wi'akiiess of the former queen of the 
world. 

Alataataiia, or Altamaha; the larg- 
est river of tlie state of (Georgia, formed 
by the junction of the (^akniulgee and 
Oconee, both of which rise in the spurs 
of the Alleghany mountains. After the 
jnnetion, the A. becomes a large river, 
flowing Avith a gentle current, through 
forests and plains, 120 miles, and runs 
into St. Simon’s sound by several mouths, 


(10 inih's H. W. Sasaim.di, Its avemge 
breadth is ubou/ (JOO A.irds, its (h‘[>t!i 
feet, and tile bar al tin nionlli <tf the 
n\er has 14 fi'et id' w.iU r at low tide. 
Large stenin-boats ha\e .iseende<l the 
( Jeonec^ braneb to M illedi ov die, and the 
(fakiiiulgee lo IMacon, a! mu dUC) miles 
troin the ocean b} the \\mdmgsof tlie 
nvi'rs. 

Auay, or Ti’imnjih ; tin' name of a 
ceremony practised by tin Turks nt the 
eommenci'inent of A\ar. We aie in- 
firmed by baron Tott (q. v.). who sa^v the 
ceremony Avhich aceonqninn d the break- 
ing out of a AA'ar between Russia and tin' 
])orte, that tlu' A. coii'^ists of a kind ot’ 
ma.sipierade, in AA'hieh tin; dilh reiit tiades- 
nieii exhibit the iinjileinents of tlieir re- 
spective arts, and their mode of opera- 
tions. (A similar exhibition of \anons 
trades Avas seen in the procession formed 
to celebrate the commencement of the 
rail-road at Baltimore, July 4, 1828.) 
The mechanics are folloAved by tin* stand- 
tird of the pro])liet Mahomet, brought 
f’rom the seraglio, to be ctirried to the 
Ottoman army. This sa(*red Imnner is 
viewa;d Avith fanatical reverence. Noin; 
but emirs are allowed to toucli it; and 
the very look of an infidel is said ro lx; 
sufticient to profane it. The A. having 
lieen almost forgotten, froni tlte long 
jieace wliieh prt;ce(le(l the Avar aho\e- 
nn'Utioned, the Cliristians inqinidently 
eroAvded to witness the evliihitimi ; the 
I'lnir, Avho -jireceded the holy standard, 
cried AVith a loud voiei*, “ Ix't no jufidel 
profine Avitli his presence the l>aimer ot' 
the prophet; and let every jVInssidm.an, 
Avho jx'reeives an niibelK'ver, m.dvi' jt 
knoAvn under jiain of re]»rol>arion.'’ At 
these Avxird.^, the finatieism of the 'Turks 
Ava« roused, and a horrid inas'^aere of tin; 
(.’hri>tians begun, in Avluch no age and 
neithi'r sex wa.s span'd. 

Ai.iiv Lonoa ; a eonsidi'rablc city of 
Latinm; according to tradition, built liy 
Ascanins, the son of ^hieaS ; goAcmi'il, 
after the d(*ath of its founder, l>y Ailneas 
Hylvius, the second son of At^neas, It 
Avas the birtliplare id’ Romulus and Re- 
mu.s, the parent of Ronn*, under aaIioso 
dominion it fell, in conseijuenee of tlie 
victory of the Romans in the contest be- 
tween the Horatii and Cnriatii. The beau- 
tiful lake of Albtmo, with its canal, and 
the castle of Gandolfo, still remind us of 
A. (See JS/xebuhr's Roman i/w/.)— There 
was also a city of Alba near the Lac us 
Fuchms, a town of the Marsi ; an A. Pom- 
]>eia in Liguria, and an A. Julia, now 
Weissemburg, in Transylvania, 
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Ai>7ia7V, Bi ., livod in tlie 3fl iMnifnry, aTul 
«^s huid tn Jj.uMi Imh'H the first person who 
inartynloin for ( ’hristianity in 
(jJrrnt Hntaiii. He was horn near the 
town winch now hears his natne, inllert- 
lln-dshire. In his youth, lie servcMl 7 
years as ii soldier, under the einj^cror 
Di.tch'tian. Ih tnruin^ to Jlritain, he em- 
hraeed ('hn tianify, and sufTtjred inartyr- 
<h)ni in tlje rreat p(;rseculion which took 
place lii th<- tiuie of the above emperor. 
A nninlM'r of miracles are attributed to 
this .siiJif. TIh^ eelehrated nionashny of 
vSt. AlhatiV was foiuahal between 4 and 5 
ee)ituii(‘s oiler Jiis death, by Ofla, king 
ol’Mereia. 

Aj.bam ; a ricdi and powerful fuinily 
of l{oin(‘, which tied before the Turks in 
the J()th c<‘ntury, from Albania to Italy. 
Hero it was divided into two branches; 
tlic one constituting the family of Berga- 
mo ; the other, that of Urbino. The Ro- 
man hranch of the A. ow’es its sjihmdor 
to a fortunate circumstance. It was an 
A. who announced to Urban Vlll the 
acquisition of Urbino ; and riches and 
])osis of honor were the reward of his 
thhiigs, Tlu! influence of the family was 
\e}y i-rcat when (dernctit XI asceiahal 
the papal chair, in J 700. Of tin; iiejihews 
of tins ]>ope, Annihale A., Alessaiulro A., 
and (iiovauni Francesco A., Annihale has 
distiuguislied himself hy his writings and 
colleenoiis of books and works of art, 
whicli liavc been iticorporated with the 
treasures of the Vatican, Alessandro A., 
his y(»imirer brother, honi at Urbino m 
tdok orders at the evpross desire of 
})()])(■ Uh'iijent XI. He w'as raisc^d to tlie 
dignify of cardinal, in 1721, by Jiiiioceiit 
XI if. As a member of the sacred col- 
lege*, a-j protf'ctor of Sardinia, and, under 
XIV, as associate protector of 
tlie imperial states, he took an active jmrt 
in all the contests in wdiicli the papal 
comtwas then engaged, pmticularly on 
aceoimr of )iis gieat friendship for the 
.lesmis, of wliicii many proofs exist, es- 
jii'cially m the journals of father Corda- 
ra. Ill the charms of u quiet, literary 
hit*, of agreeable society, and a well-filled 
tabic*, tlie cardinal found greater enjoy- 
ment tlmii in tlie turmoil of business. 
One of his greatest pleasures was in a 
eollectiofi of works of art, which he w'as 
assisted jn arranging by Winckeiiiiaun, 
whose collections he inherited. It is 
known how sincerely Winckelmann was 
devoted to the cardinal, whose knowledge 
could appreciate and second the genius 
of till* archiec dogist. Of this, his splendid 
villa b( fore Forta Salara, at Rome, riot- 


w'irhstanding many hx-es, nfibreb’ striking 
jiroof. Moiccllj, Alanni, Fc a and /oega 
coinhinc'd to make it Lnow'u, and owt a 
portion of tlu'ir own reputation to its 
treasure's. It eontaiiis the riclic ^t modc'rn 
jirivate (*o]l«*ction, and doc's honoi to the 
taste of jfs fbimdc'r. Jt amis said iri Ibiinc, 
soon after the deatJi of the caMimal, as a 
jiruof of his accjiiaintaiice wiili aia'ient 
coins, that lie* c’ould distinguish the iicini- 
iue from the coiinlca'l’eit by the nu're 
touch, W'lllioiit till* aid of liis eye*''. Imlc*- 
fatigahly active*, V (‘t n(*\ cr an anrhor, tla* 
cartliual died, Dec. II, 1779. Diomgiu 
Slrocchi has wn-itteii his hfi*. 

Altiani, I'l'ancoco, a Ihmons painte r, 
horn at Bologna, m jr>7r^, enlcrc'd the 
school ol‘ IhojyMUS UaUc'i't, a h'lemi*']! 
painter, who had a grc'at rcpnratioii in 
Jiologufi. A. was OIK* of his most distin- 
guished scholars. He laborc’d hc'rc .scv- 
eml y(*ars, in connexion with Donienkh- 
ino, to wdiom he was closely atta<*h('d by 
friendship and love ot‘ a?t ; and some re- 
senihlaiicc is pc'rccptihle in tlicii* manner 
of coloring. Jhit in mventiem la* snr- 
passc's his Ifienil, and, indeed, all hi> rivals 
of the* school of (’ahc'rtf Hi.*' tc'inaic^ 
Ibrnis Mc'ugs j)Jac*es above tho^e of all 
othc’r painters ; an opinion winch a\c* can- 
not assent to imcondilionaliy. 4’hose of 
his coiiqiositions that arc* mo>t fi (‘(|ii<‘iitly 
met wilii an*, the* vslcc*ping Vcmi^ ; Diana 
ill the* liath ; Danac; rc'chning ; (lalailit'a 
on the* s<*a ; lairopa on tin* hull. Sc'rip- 
tural suhjc'cts In*, lias le^s ficqncntly se- 
Icctc'd ; wiic'ii he* ]ia>, llii* jiaiinmus arci 
])rm<*ipally ell'll ingm^hed I’or tin* lu'aiity 
of the* h(*ads ut’ tlie angels. In !:eneral, 
he* was most snec’cs-'Inl in paintings of a 
limitc'd cliaractc'r. Ih* liail a nmiK'ions 
school in JU>me and Jlologna. M’ht^ 
schtilars of (hiido, with whom he vied, 
jiccnsc'd jnm of <‘lli*minacy and AA'i'akne'*.-' 
of st\lc*, and mamfained that he knewv 
not how to giAC any diimit\ to male 
ligun'S. For that reason, Jk* a\ oided sub- 
jc'cts Avlijcli d(*iiiatid fin* and spnit, and 
lias het*n called, notAvithout reaMm, the 
Anarnon of paiiitei-s. TIh 3 nai^owness 
of his sfihcro of (^xccllcmce was <*A(‘ntn- 
nlly injurious to him. He oiii lived his 
fiiuic, and died in IbtiO, in the yt'ar 
of his age*. He Icfl hc'liiud him scvenil 
writings, which Malvasia has jirc'sc rved. 

Alhaxia (in the Turkish ijuiguage, 
Arnmit; in the Albanian, ; (Epirus 

and Blyria); a Turkish province in Ar- 
naut-Wilajeti, extending from the Drino to 
the xAcroc(‘rauiiian mountains, along the 
coast of the Adriatic and Ionian seas. It 
has a delicious climate, and produces in 
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abundanc'e wine, p*aiii, oil, tobacrj), rot- 
ion, Wood, niiurral Silk, and lionird cattle. 
Tlie iMcipal inountaiiifc; me tlie iMonte- 
nc uro anrl tlit‘ Cbiinera ; tlie pnnrjpal 
nvers (he Drino, JJojana, Sornini, 

'riie •i00,0(.)0 inbalhtants are eo^lpo‘^^<l of 
"rnik‘<, (irei'ks, ,)( \vs and Aniaiits; the 
la:^t (jt winch (MMistnntr' tin* l)oitle>t >ol- 
dier^ in the 'ftiiKi^h arma^t?. Tbc country 
i.s <li\]ded 1 ( 1(0 (he pashalics of Jamiia, 
llliessan and S<-ii(un, and the ^aniriaeats 
ol Aulona and l)('l\jno. Tin' principal 
cities aie Janiiia, l)el\ino, J-iciitan, Du- 
razzo, \) Lo 1 0-1 'astro, Va Iona, Ac. 'flic 
aut]ioiit\ of tli(‘ pftrtc in this rei^ion is 
vcr\ ntie(‘( f.iin, bejri^- mote or le-^ n'lav- 
ed 111 |!r(»|)(<rlion a^ tJie nideptaidniL eoni- 
iJiiinilK"- and be\s enlar^r or contract 
tlieir po-^-fv^Kin^, in o|)pov.iti(,|, i(, p|(» p;,. 
f'has \\ honi it a|)|)oint'>. 'fhe \a-t, inonn- 
tainoiiv (‘o I'-t of A. l^ \ erv little known, 
ddie \ eiiehaii ,(i:o\ eminent, w In le iIh' re- 
J)ilhh(' ol‘ \ enic(‘ ('\l^t(‘d, di feiiihal it 
a^ani't anv j>erni«'UMail eonqiic'-t l)\ the 
'l'nrki'«h I).l'^has. I lere (b'l'ek and ( ’ath- 
oJic ('hri-tian>, and .Mahometans likc'- 
Wise, Ini' Ilia h,'dfsfi\aue state, and under 
the most \arinn> forni^ ol’ ^ov<>i ninent. 
At the tune oi’ the ie\olt of tin' (.ireeks, 
the mo->i sonthein jia/t of Albania took 
theaiK M lit naiJK' ol' /'J/aV((,s\ (See /jynVa^.) 
I'loni the lake of Janina ari''e t)ie rivers 
Achei'nii f(|. V,) and < '(>(• V tus, not farlroni 
till' inonrli of which lies Ikarca. Kpnns, 
esjieeudU in the iiei|rliborliood of the sea, 
IS a leilih' eonntiyi it prodiiei"^ wine, 
Corn and i’linr. In ancient tunes, its 
bof^es Aien* lamed li>r sw dhie>.'», ils 
cosis lor si/c, and its floifs tnr sfrenu't/i 
and cnmai.'(‘. 'rin '■(' races seem now to 
ha e,\t/m I3cjhn‘ the (w'l'ck revolntion, 
Aii /k'i'-ha (ip V.) ndi'fl in ./amna. Fii 
Scnhiri, tliere arc yt't mdepcndi'iit eom- 
mnnifiev, tiie inhahitanfs of mount Mon- 
ti'iioL'io, the Siihots and others in the 
tjeiLihlKirhooii of the firmer \b*n<*tiun, 
MOW An-triati, n'rritoiy. 'Idii'se small tree, 
trila s eii|o\ed, as lon^ as the republic of 
VcMiei* e\j>red, the Sf‘cre( protection fil' 
lliat ao\emmcnt; to wliicli is to be at- 
trilmted their success in inaintaiTiin*^ 
tJn'insoJve** aeiiin^t the "f'nrkish form*, 
and tlie\iolcncc of private feuds. The 
hurne poke) w^as ]mrsucd likewise by tlie 
I'rencii Illyrian p[ov«‘rnm(*nt. In the 
•onntrv itself, the. Arnauts are called 
Shfpctfirs. They are Inild and indclati- 
l^afjic, bill iiierccnaiy and perfidious war- 
riors. They once constituted the flower 
of tUe Turkish army. Every one who 
has no landed ftrojicrly sei'ks to acquire 
the means of obtaining it, ly incursions 


into the neighboring territoiy, or inilTtaiy 
service in ibrcigti countries. The sons 
of influential families, or distinguished* 
soldiei-s, collect a troop, and, like the for- 
mer condottieri of Italy, sell their aid to 
any one wJio will pay them well. Tiiis 
niigration of armed hordes, caused hytlif' 
want of landed propcity sullicieiu to 
support them, is a national instinct, com- 
mon to the (jJrei^k, Catholic and Ma- 
hometan Arnmus. For this reason, tJie 
communities in the most fertile \ullcys 
rarc'Jy increase, and there is a great dis- 
proportion of unmarried females. But in 
east; of attack, the wamien defend tlieir 
lioiiK'S and tiroperty with niasculine cour- 
age. 'Tiie political influence' of tlie ck'rgy 
is great among the Chnsnan Arnaiits. 

Aj.hano. IFomaii tradition rc'pri'sents 
Allia lamga as tlu; parent city of Ilome- 
Jt giv^es us a catalogue of tlii' knurs of 
Alha, who hvf'd hefore' the 1‘onndation of 
iIk' latt(*rcity ; hnt lliisisnow^ universally 
h(‘hc\ed to he filmluiis. Tnlliis I lostilius 
is said to have destroycfl the (*ity, and 
transplant'd the inhaliitants to Home. 
Its sit' was aflerwards oci'upird by a 
Mllaire, surrounded by the sph'iulid mUus 
of the Boinan nobility, 'fibi'inis and 
Domitian indiilired m thi'ir jial.ices at A. 
tlimr a})petiT(; for pleasm\' and liir cruelty. 
'TIh* prest'iit A. still glories in its old re- 
nown. On the inoimtaui ofi\. the anni- 
Aersmy of the alliance ofthi' Bomaiisaiid 
iialms, concluded under 'ranjinn the 
Proud, Avas edi'hrat'd w ith pi'culiar so- 
h'mmtics! d'lu' lake of A. is a wonder 
of naiiire and ancient art. During the 
Avar with \'eii, ddd Ik (k, this laki* is said 
to have risen in a hot sunmu'r, wallioiit 
any Ajsible caiisi', to an iimisiial lii iirht. 
F'Jtruscan soothsiyers sjiread the rejxirt, 
that tile fiite oi' \ eii d(;]>ended on the 
drawing olf of this vvat'r ; and the Bo- 
inaiis, eonlirmed m this belad’ ly a Di'l- 
phie oraele, en'i'led a rc'/narkahle struet- 
ure li)r this purpose, (IjW. v. ir> — Ilk) 
During the labor, they probably learned 
from the urcliit'ctural kkruscans tin' art 
of excavating subtirraiiean caiial'^, winch 
they soon applied to umlcrniining the 
fortifications of Veii, and thereby gainc'd 
posst^ssion of the city. The caiml of tlio 
lake of A. is d700 pui'es in length, (> ft'ct 
liigli, and 3.^ broad. Miebulir, m bis /{o- 
miV/ie (ieschichfp (Woumn History ), pa rr^, 
page regards this adrninible work as 
an aneient labor of nil Lutiuni ; or, if be- 
longing particularly to Rome, to be n*- 
ferred to the age of the kings. '^^Idie Al- 
barfiaii stone is also ikmous. It is of a 
dark- gray color, and is excavated in large 
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quantities near A. It is of two kinds; 
the one of which is called Speroncy the 
other Peperino. Of this, says Wirickcl- 
inann, was made tlie foundation of the 
capitol at Rome, built in the year of the 
city 387, of whicli five layers of large 
stones are still to be seen above ground. 
Tlie cloam mn3:imrt^ a work of the Tar- 
quins, as well as the most ancient of the 
Roman funeral monuments at A., and 
anotlier of their oldest works, consinieted 
about the 358th year of th(^ city, the out- 
of die lake of A., at pri'seiit l^ago di 
Gastello, arc built of this stone. 

Albany, or Albanj, countess of, ])vin- 
eess Louisa Maria Caroline, or Aln\>ia, 
born ill 1753, c-ousin of tlie last reigning 
)irinc(‘ of JStolborg-Gedern, who died m 
1804, married, in 1772, the Eiiglidi ]>re- 
teniler, Charles Stnait. Alter this mar- 
riage, she bore the title of eounti‘ss of A. 
Her marriage was inifraitful and unhaj)- 
})y. To esea])e from the barbarity of her 
Jii/sband, who livi.'d m a continual stat(* 
of iiitoMcarion, she retinal, in 1780, to a 
elojstcr. After liis di'ath, in 1788, the 
Lreiich court coiif'rred on her an aiimi- 
iiy ol‘ (>0,000 livn's. ?^he surviv<‘d the 
liouse of Stuait, which became extinct at 
the. ih'atli t>f‘ h('r hrother-iii-law, tlii^ car- 
rliiial ol’ York, in 1 807. >S7i<u;7.) 8he 

(lied at r'lorence, her usual place of resi- 
de' iic(‘, Jan. 20, J824, in her 7 2d year. 
Ib'i* iitiuu' and her misfortunes liave. het'ii 
transmitted to posterity la the works and 
lh(5 autobiography of count Victor Alli(*ri. 
This timious ])oct called her mia danna^ 
and confesseil tliat to heu* he owed las 
inspiratioa. Witliout tla^ friendship of 
iIh; couiiUiss of A., be, has said that he 
never slioiild have achieved any thing 
excellent: senza laquella 7ion aurei nuti 

fitlo nulla di 6 110710 .” The .«ketcli of bis 
fast iiH'etiag with the countess, quclla 
ixctililissima e hella s{i!;mrct, as be calls 
In r, is full of scntiiiKMit aial genuine ju)- 
c4iy. (Sec Jllfwn,) Her ashes and those 
of A1 fieri now repose under a common 
monument, iu the church of Santa Crtu'c, 
at l'4ori*iicc, between the tombs of JNla- 
daavelli and Michael Angelo. 

Albany, a city of New York, the seat 
of' the government of the state, is situated 
on the west bank of the Hudson, 111 
miles N. of the city of New York; lat. 
42"^ 31^ N. ; Imi. 73® 13' W. ; pop. in 1810, 
9,35() ; in 1820, 12,013 ; and in 1825, 
15,974. Albany lies near the head of 
tjde-wat('r, on one of tlie finest rivei^ in 
Uie world, vvliich is navigable as far as 
the city for sloops of 80 tons ; and, ex- 
cept wiien the river is obstructed by ice, 


steam-boats run daily between tins place 
and the city of New York. The Erie 
and Champlain canals fi^rm a jrrnction at 
Watervliet, about 8 mih’s north of tiro 
city, and (heir united rhaimel is ('onnect- 
ed nt A. with a large ba-Hra, ^^h«•h cov(^r^7 
a surface of 32 acri's, on the \v( k miIp of 
fbe river. Th(*se advani.cgrs, togethi'Y 
xvitb many stage-coaches in i aruxis dircsc- 
tions, render A. one of the greah st thor- 
ougldiires m thi3 llnited State.-. 'The 
carries on an extensive trade b} iitcaiis- 
of sloo])s, (djH'fly with th(5 ciiv of \u\v 
YYuk ; and also, to a consi(l(?nil>k‘ aimxuit, 
xvith Boston, l*luladelj)liia, and otlu'r 
pl;u*es. 'flit' ('xporfs cousj.st ol* wheaf, 
and various otlu'i* kinds of produci'. — X 
xvjis settU'd by the Dutch about tht; yt'iir 
1(»I4, and is, next to .lamestowu ju Vir- 
gim.i, tlie ohU'st town m the IJ. States. 
Tin; sitt' on which it is hnilt is very uii- 
(‘\cn, and it was originally lard out with 
lifih' ri'gard to ('leganci'. 34i(‘ older 
hou-(*s fire ui the Dutch styh^, with the 
gahlt; ends to tii(' ."tna ls ; but wathin the 
last 20 yiairs, th(i city Jias bc'cn gii^atly 
impiov(‘d, and it now' contains many 
el(‘g:mt public and jirivate hmldings. 
4'Ji<‘ pnueip.'il |>uhlic ediiiet's .-ire tin* cap- 
itol or state-jiou.s(*, fi l;irg(^ stincture of 
stoiK', ihe Albany fu'fidi'my, fi sfiacious 
and elegant eddice, tin', ^tate-il.•l^l I’or the 
puhhe ollices, a static ar^(']lal, and 12 
liou.-es of public wor.-hi[>. 

Alb\n\; th(^ modr'rn district of the 
colony of lilt' ca})c, of Good llojre. (Sec 
Good Hopv.) 

Alua'cross {diomr(le(t, T..) ; a irenus of 
web-footed birds, luiMiig the tollowing 
geiu'ric characti'i'S : a xery long bdl, 
which is sutured, robust, thick, ^trall^hl 
and laterally com\)n‘SM*d, ti'i'miuauiu: iu 
a largi' hook, ap]>;ireiilly articulaleil ihi re- 
with. 'fhe upper Jiumdihle i^ l;it« rally 
grooved, and the short, tubular no>trds 
au' situfiled iu tlu'se grooves; the lower 
iiamdihle is triun'ati'd. 'flic toes are vf'ry 
long, and are W’ehhed with iiii (‘iitiie 
nK'inbraiie ; tin* lateml toes are externally 
edgi'd l>y a narrow membraie\ TIkhx; i^ 
no hind toe nor nail ; the nails firr* short 
and hlunt. 'fhe :ail is rounded, and com- 
)>osiMl of fourteen feathers. — The A. most 
genendly known is the diomedui ixuhnis 
of naturalists, the /rigulc l>trd, man-of-ivar 
hinl and rapt aluep of sailors. It is tbc 
kirge.-i iifiujirino birds, as its wings, when 
eMondt'd, measure from 10 to 12 feet from 
lip to lip. Those long wings are. viTy 
narrow', hut the A. being extremt'ly 
strong, IS able to fiy with ease over a v;i>t 
space. Except during high winds, wlien 
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it ascenck lo tlie superior regions of tiie 
uir, the A. sails gently over the surlace 
of tlie l)illo\vs, rising and sinking in graee- 
ful undiilutina, and seizing >Vith avidity 
every luckless ci*eaturc that afiproaches 
the surface. Pursuing its ])rey in tliis 
manner, it urges its flight fir troin land, 
and, by occasionally alighting upon ves- 
sels, deceives the inex{)erieneed vojuger 
into an idea that the shore (*annotbc very 
disuuit. At Tii Si lit, this bird si'Ules dtuMi 
upon the wave-j, and sleeps securely untd 
liungiT again eoniinands a renewal of its 
efforts, — J’he A. might be assumed as a 
lerfeet cmhleni of glutton}^, us it is scarco- 
y possible, 111 deseription, to do justice to 
its excessive voracity. \Vlienev<‘r fliod is 
abundant, it gorges to sueb a degree as to 
become unable either to fly or swim ; 
freipiently it is seen in this state, with a 
fish partly swallowed and partly hanging 
from Its moutli. The gulls then attack 
axid worry it until it tlisgorges its pr<;y, 
tmon wliich they are ready to seize. 
Wlien caught by hand, it makes violent 
struggles with its wings, and strikes with 
its beak. Fish spawn, gelatinous mol- 
Ju.sca?, find vaiious small marine animals 
constitute its ordinary food. Flying-fish 
are also jiarticularly exposed to tliis de- 
vourer, whose swillness of wing is far 
superior to theirs. The voice of the A. is 
a hai'sb, disagreeable cry, somewhat re- 
sembling that of a pelican ; it has also 
bcfui compared to the braying of an ass. — 
Tow ards tiic middle of June, vast num- 
bers of these- birds Hock towards the coast 
of Kamt^cllatka, the sea of Ochotsk, the 
shores of the KurUe islands and Behring’s 
straits. They airive tlierc, extremely lean, 
a short time jireecding the fish, which 
come annually to spawn in the fresh wa- 
ter of the rivers ; but, soon after, the birds 
become very fat from the abundance of 
food. They begin to retire from these 
coasts about the end of July, and by the 
15tli of August the whole liavc disap- 
peared. During tlieir sojourn, tlic Kamt- 
schadales catch numbers of them by bait- 
ing hooks with fish, or by knocking them 
on the licad when overgorged. They are 
not taken for their flesh, which is coaive, 
rank arid disgusting ; but theii* large, hol- 
low wing-bones furnish the natives witJi 
various useful implements, while certain 
parts of their intestines are inflated and 
employed as floats for fishing-nets. — Aliout 
the middle of September, they seek tlie 
soutliem shores of America, for the pur- 
pose of breeding ; there they build nests 
of earth two feet or more high, and lay 
munerous eggs, which are larger tlian 


those of a goose, being about niches 
long, generally white, exee]>t towards the 
larger extremity, where the\ arc sjieckled 
with black. Tliesc eggs art* edil)le, and 
it is stated, by those wbo liavt? used them, 
that the white is not rendered hanl by 
boiling. While the female sits u()on the 
nest, tJie male is indusrrioiwly em})loycd 
ill supjflying her witli food. Tins seems 
to he more especially necessary, as hawks 
are eoiistaiitly on tfie watch lor an oppor- 
tunity of pouncing upon the eggs the 
moment the nest is left; expost-d. As 
soon as the A. finally relm<pnfilies the 
lu'st, it is taken possession of’liy a species 
of ])enguin. — The common A. (diunudnt 
exxd(ins) is from 3 to 4 fe<‘f long, of a 
gra} ish-bruwn orwliitish coh»r, with lines 
of black upon the back and wmgs. The 
infl-rior part of the body and rump arc 
white; tlie end of the tail and a great 
part of the wings Qi*e black. The shafts 
•<.>f the (juills are yellow. The feet, toes 
and wx*b membrane are of a reddish- 
brow7i color ; the beak is blackisJi. The 
female is similar to the male ; tlie young 
difter much from the adult. The A. 
moults twice a year without changing its 
colors. — Three other species are consid- 
ered as having been established by natu- 
rdlists : diomedea chlororhyncos^ black and 
yellow-beaked A., of the size of a domestic 
goose ; diomedea spadicta, dark-hrowu or 
chocolate-colored A., larger than the eom- 
iiifm goose ; diomedea fidip^inosa^ sooty or 
(|uaker A., smaller than the comiiifin A. 
It is highly probable tliat future investi- 
gation will r(‘duce the number of species 
wliich have been proposed. — This bird is 
most commonly found witliin the tropics, 
about the cajie of Grood Hope, and even 
amid the ice of the Austral seas. It is 
sometimes, tliough rarely, seen on the 
coasts of the Middle States of the Union. — 
Except vviiat has been already mentioned 
relative to die use made of them by the 
Kanitschadales, wcknow of no economic 
jmrpusc for which they are emjiloyed. 
Possibly their large qUills might he found 
useful, if obtained in suflicient numbej-s. — 
Tiie iiiiportanco of the A. in the economy 
of nature may be readily collected from 
what we have stated relative to its food, 
and the vast extent of surface over wlncli 
it can protract its flight. It serves as one 
of the numerous restrainers of tiie super- 
abundant increase of animal Ufe, and, in 
its turn, becomes the prey of creatures 
8ti*oiiger or more sanguinary than itself. 
Among others, a species of lestris is a 
dreadful enemy, and beats it, while on the 
wing, until the A. disgorges its food, 
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'vvhi^Ji tlio other irniuediutcly sei/.eH, or 
tlio bluWd are continued until the huge 
t)ird expir<><, a victim to die ravenous ap- 
petite of its adversary. This tierce bird 
is commonly called the skua gull ; but it 
is improperly termed gullj being more 
closely allied to the petrels and A. in ap- 
pearance ; Hi habi*s, it h?is some analogy 
with the Cagles. When the A. is attacked 
by a flock of gulls or other birds, while 
on the wing, it has no other resource hut 
that of stiddeiily dixipping ujion the water. 
Uinler all circuiustJinces, however, the 
cowardice of this gigantic binl is equal to 
its voracious gluttony. 

Albjkm^uile Sound ; an inlet of the sea 
oil the eiLvt coast of N. Carolina. It ex- 
tends into die country (K) miles, and is 
from 4 to 15 wide. It may Ixi considered 
ns an estiuiry ot'the Roanoke and Chowan 
rivers. It communicates with tlu' Atlan- 
tic ocean aud Pamlico sound by small 
inlets, and wiUi Clie^peake bay by a 
canal cut through Dismal swamp. 

ALBERom, Giulio, eardiiial, and minis- 
ter of the king cd* Spain, was die son of a 
gardener. He wa« hortt in 1664, at Fi- 
renzuola, a village of Paimo, and edn^ 
eated for the church. His flrst offlee was 
that of bell-rkigcr m the cathedral of 
Piacenza. Possessed of uncommon tal- 
entft, he soon became eanon, chaplain and 
favorite of the count Roiicovieri, and 
bishop of St Donnin. The duke of 
Parma sent him as his minister to Ma- 
drid, where he gained the aftection of 
Philip V. He rose, by cunning and in- 
trigue, to the station of prime minister; 
liecame a cardinal; was all-powerful in 
Spain after the year 1715, and endeavored 
to restore it to its ancient splendor. He 
reformed abuses, created a naval force, 
organized the Spanish army on the model 
of the French, and rendered the king- 
dom of Spain more fjowerfid than it had 
been since the time of Philip II. He 
fonned the great project of restoring to 
ripain her lost possessiosis in Italy, and 
he began with Bardinia and Sicily. Even 
wlien the duke of Orieatis, regent of 
France, renounced the Spanish alliance 
to form a connexion with England, the 
proud prelate did not alter his system ; 
on the contrary, he threw off his mask, 
attacked * the emp^r, and totdc Sardinia 
and Sicily. Aft^ the Spanish fleet was 
destroy^ by the English in the Mediter- 
ranean, he entertain^ the idea of stirring 
up a genersd war in Europe ; of forming 
an alliance for this purpose with Peter 
the Great and Charles XII ; of involving 
Austria in a War with Turkey, exciting 
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ail ii>surre<*iion in ITuiigiu’v, and causing 
the duke ot Orleans to be am‘sted by a 
court faction. But the scheme was dis- 
covCYtid. The duke, in mnnexion with 
P^ngland, declared war against Sjmiii, and 
explained, in a manifesto, liu; Intrigues 
of the Italian cardinal. A French army 
invaded Spain, and, ulthougli Alberoni en- 
deavored to cripple the power of France 
by fomenting disturbances within that 
kingdom, the Spanish monarch became 
despomltnit, and eoncluded a iwace, t)io 
chief condition of which was tlie dismis- 
sal of the canlinal. He received, Dec. 
1720, firders to quit Madrid within 24 
hours, and the kingdom within 5 days, 
lie was now ex]) 08 ed to the vengeance 
of the |>owcrs of Europe, by all of whom 
he w'as hated, and saw^ no couritiy wIkti' 
he could abide. He did not €'veii dare to 
go to Rome, because he had deceived the 
jiope, ("lenient XI, in ordt^r to obtain the 
nmk of cardinal. Wliile crossing tlic 
Pju-enees, his carriage was attacked one 
of his servants killed, and he Iifiyaelf 
obliged to continue his journey on foot 
and in disguise. He wandered alwmt a 
long time under false names. He was 
arrested in the territoty of Genoa, at ffie 
retfitoat of the pope and the king of 
Spain ; the (jh»noese, however, soon dis- 
missed him. The death of Clement put 
an end to this persecution, and Ins suc- 
cessor, Innocent XIII, restored him, in 
1722, to all the rights ami honors of a 
cardinal. He died in 1752, at tlie age of 
87 years. 

Albert I, duke of Austria, and after- 
wards emperor of Gen n any, was bom in 
1248, son of Rodolph of Hapsburg (q. v.), 
who had, a short time before his death, 
attempted to place the crown on the head 
of his son. But the electors, tired of Ins 
power, and inilK)Id(me<l by his age aud 
infirmities, refiised bis request, aud in- 
definitely po8t])one<l the eh'ction of a king 
of the lioniaris (this was the title of the 
designated successcMT of the cm|>eror). 
After the death of Rodolph, A., who in- 
herited only the rnilitaij (jualities of his 
fiither, saw his hereditaiy possessions, 
Austria and Stiria, rise up m rebellion 
against him. He quelled by force this 
revolt, which his avarice and severity had 
excited ; but success increased bis pre- 
sumption. He wished to succeed jRo- 
dolplj ill all his dignities, and, without 
waiting for the decision of the diet, seized 
the insignia of the empire. This act of 
violence induced the electors to choose 
Adolphus of Nassau emperor. The dis- 
turbances which had broken out against 
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liim in Switzerland, and a disease wliieh 
deprived liim of an eye, made him more 
humble. He delivertid up the insij^mia, 
and took the oath of allegiance to the new 
emperor. As soon as he had quelh d tla; 
insurrection in Switzerland, he was in- 
volved in new quan*els with his sidyects 
in Austria and Stiria, especially with the 
bishop of Salzburg, wlio, upon the report 
of liis death, had made an incursion into 
his dominions. In the meantime, Adol- 
j)hus, after a reign of 6 yeare, had lost the 
regard of all the princes of the empire. 
A. endeavored to avail himself of this 
change of feeling, and succeeded so fiir, 
by assumed mildness, in deceiving the 
pnnees, that they chose him emperor, 
after deposing Adolphus at the diet in 
121>8. Adolphus, however, would not re- 
sign liis liigh dignity, and force was found 
necessary to remove him. The rivals met, 
with their armies, near Gellheim, between 
Worms and Spire. A. enticed Adoljihus,^ 
by a feigned retreat, to follow him with 
his^valry only. The leaders engagfxl 
hand to hand, and Adolphus exclaimed 
to his adversary, ‘‘ Thou shalt lose at once 
thy crown and life.” “ Heaven will de- 
cide,” was the answer of A., striking him 
with his lance in the face. Adolphus fell 
from liis horse, and was despatched by 
tJio companions of his antagonist. The 
last barrier had fallen between A. and the 
sniircme (lower, but he was conscious of 
having now an ojijiortunity of displaying 
his miigiianimity. He voluntarily resign- 
ed the crown conferred on him by the 
last election, and, as ho hail anticipated, 
was reelected. His coronation took place 
at Aix la Chapel le, in August, 1298 ; and 
he held his first diet at Nuremberg, witii 
Llie utmost splendor. But a new storm 
was gathering over him. The pope, Bon- 
iface Vlir, denied the right of the electors 
to dispose of the imperial dignityf de- 
claring himself the real emperor and le- 
gitimate king of the Romans. He accord- 
ingly summoned A. before him, to ask 
pardon, and submit to such penance as 
he should dictate ; he forbade tlie princes 
to acknowledge him, and released them 
from their oath of allegiance. The arch- 
bishop of Mentz from a friend became 
the enemy of A., and joined the party of 
the pope. On the other hand, A. formed 
an alliance with Philip le Bel of France, 
secured the neutrality of Saxony and 
Brantlenburg, and, by a sudden irruption 
into the electocate of Mentz, forced the 
archbishop not only to reftoimce his alli- 
ance with the pope, but to form one with 
him for the 5 ensuing years. Dismayed 


by this rapid success, Boniface enfered 
into negotiations with A., in which the^ 
latter again showed tbci duplicity of bis' 
charactei-. He broke bis alliance' with 
Philip, acknowledged that the 'western 
empire was a grant from jiopes to the 
enqierors, that the electors derived their 
right of choosing Irom -the see of Rome, 
and (irornised to defend with arms the 
rights of tlie pope, wheni ver he should 
dernarnl it, against any one. As a reward, 
Boniface excommunicated Philip, pro- 
claijued him to have forfeited his crown, 
and gave tlie kingdom of hVance to A. 
Pliilij), however, chastised the pope. A^ 
"W'as engaged in unsuccessful wars with 
Holland, Zealand, Fricslaml, Hungary, 
Bohemia and Thuringia. Wlnle prepar- 
ing to revenge a defeat whitdi he had 
suffered in Thuringia, h» received the 
news of the revolt of the Swiss, and saw 
himself obliged to dii^ct his forces thither. 
The revolt of UnderWalden, Schweltz 
and' Uri hsd hrofcu dtlt Jan, 1, 1308. A. 
had not only forei^en this consequence 
of his ojipression, but desired it, in order 
to have a pretence for subjecting Switzer- 
land entirely to himself. A new act of 
injustice, however, put an end to his am- 
bition and life. Suabia was the inherit- 
ance of John, the son of his younger 
brother, Rodolph. John had re])oatedly 
asserted his right to it, but in vain. When 
A. set out for ^Switzerland, John renewed 
his demand, which was contemptuously 
rejected by A., who scoftiijgly offered him 
a garland of flowers, saying, “ This be- 
comes your age ; leave the cares of gov- 
ernment to me.” John, in revenge, con- 
sjiired with liis governor, Walter of Es- 
chenbaclj, and three friends, against the 
life of A. The conspirators improved the 
moment when the emperor, on Jits way 
to RhejnfcJden, was separated from his 
by the river Reuse, and assassinated 
him. A. breathed his last. May 1, 1308, 
in the arms of a poor woman, who was 
sitting on the road. He was a prince re- 
gardless of right and equity, tyrannical, 
avaricious, ambitious and able. How 
cruelly Agnes, queen of Hungary, re- 
venged her father’s death, will be related 
under Jb/m the Parricide, 

Albert the Great, or Albertus 
Magnus, bishop of Ratisbon; a distin- 
guished scholar of the 13th century. Be- 
sides his theological learning, he was well 
versed, for his time, in mechanics, natural 
histoiy and natural philosophy. He was 
born in 1193 (according to some accounts, 
in 1205), at Lauingen, in Siuibio, of the 
noble lUmily of Bollstadt; studied at 
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Padlia; bet aine a monk of the Domini- 
can onlcr *, in r^54, was made provincial 
•of his ordri ; and, in 15^0, received from 
pope Al(‘\:iii(ler JV the bishopric of Rat- 
isbon. 4’ wo years later, he returned to 
his convent, (levotcd himself to science, 
and produced many learned works on 
jti‘ithmcii(‘, "cometry, optics, music, as- 
trology and astronomy. He (lied in 1280. 

Albiue.nses (Albigeois)*, a name com- 
mon to se\ < ral heretical sects, ])articularly 
llio C'atiian and Wahlenses, who agreed 
in opposing the dominion of the Roman 
hierarchy, and endeavoring to restore tlie 
simplicity of primitive Christianity. They 
liiad incii'ased very much towards the 
close of the 12 th century, in the south of 
France, about Toulouse and Albi, and 
were d( nominated by the crusaders 
from the district Alhigeois (territory of 
Albi), where the army of the cross, called 
togethei; by pope loiiocent 1 X 1 ^ attacked 
th^n in 120^. The assassination of the 
papal legate arid inquisitor, Peter of Cas- 
telnau, while occupied in extiipating these 
heretics in tlie territory of the count Ray- 
mond of* Toulouse, occasioned this war, 
which is important as the first which tlie 
Romish church waged against heretics 
within her own dominions. It was carried 
on with a degree of cruelty which cast a 
deep sliadi) over the Roman clergy, as 
their real object appeared to be to deprive 
the count of Toulouse of his jiossessions, 
on account of his tolerating the heretics. 
It was in vain that this powerful prince 
had suffered a disgraceful peniiuce and Ha- 
geilaLion from the legate Milo, and obtain- 
ed the papal absolution by great sacrifices. 
'J'lie legates, Arnold, abbot ofCiteaux, and 
Milo, took Beziers, the capital of his neph- 
ew Roger, by storm, and jiut all the inhab- 
itants (about 60,000), witliout any distinc- 
tion of creed, to tlie sword. Simon de 
Montfbrt, the miiitaiy leader ol’ the cru- 
sade, imder tlie legates, was equally severe 
to wai’ds other places in tljo territory of 
Raymond and his allies^ of whom Roger 
died in a prison, and Peter I, king of Ara- 
gon, in battle. The lauds taken were pre- 
sented by the church, as a reward for his 
services, to the count of Montfort, who, 
however, on account of the changing 
fortune of war, never obtained the quiet 
possession of them ; he was killed by a 
stone, at the siege of Toulouse, in 1218. 
The legates prevailed on his son, Amal- 
ric, to cede his claims to the king of 
France. The pafial indulgences attracted 
from all provinces of France new crusa- 
ders, who continued the war, and, even 
after the death of Raymond VI, in 1222, 


under excommunication, liis son, Ray- 
mond Vll, was obliged, notwithstanding 
his readiness to do penance, to defend his 
inheritance, till 122 i), against the legates, 
and Louis Vll I of France, who lell, iu 
1226, in a campaign against tiie heretics. 
After hundreds of thousands had fallen 
on botli sides, and the most beautiful 
parts of Provence and Upper Languedoc 
liad been laid waste, a peace was made, 
by the terms of which Raymontl \vas 
obliged to purchase his absolution with a 
large sum of money, to cede Narbonne, 
with several estates, to Louis IX, aiul 
make his son-in-law, a brother of Louis, 
heir of his other lauds. The pope suliered 
these provinces to come into the posses- 
sion of tlie king of France, in order to 
hind him more firmly to his interests, and 
force him to receive his inquisitors* The 
heretics were now delivered up to 614 ? 
proselyting zeal of the Dominicans, aPd 
to the courts of the inquisition j and 
new auxiliaries, which priestcrail«^^ 4 C’- 
quired during tlie war (see 
Guzman^ and Inquisition), employeS^eir 
whole power to bring the remainder of 
the A. to the stake, and made even the 
converts feel the irreconcilable anger of 
the church, by heavy lines and personal 
punishments. The name of the A. disap- 
peared after the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury ; but fugitives of their party Ibnnod, 
ill tiio mountains of Piedmont and in 
Lombardy, what is called the French 
church, wliich was continued, tiirough tlio 
Waldenses, to the times of the Hussites 
and the refonnation. 

Albinos (white Negroes, Blafurds, 
Leuetethiops, Dondos), who were former- 
ly found on the isthmus of Panama and 
at the mouths of the Ganges, and have 
been descril>ed as u di«tinct race of men, 
have been likewise discovered, by mod- 
ern naturalists, iu various countries of 
Europe, e. g. in Switzerland, among tiie 
Savoyards in the valley of Chainouni, in 
IVaiice, in the ti’act of the Rhine, in Ty 
rol, &c. The characteristics of the A, 
are now said to be owing to a disease 
which may attack men in every climate, 
and to which even aniinak are subject, 
sucli as white mice, rabbits, &c. The A. 
have a milky or cadaverous look, and are 
distinguished from the genuine whites, 
not only by tlieir wrinkled skin, hut also 
by their red eyes, which want the black 
mucus, and cannot, therefore, endure the 
bright light of day. By moon-light, and 
in the dark, they can see pretty well, 
for which reason they are accustomed to 
go abroad only in the night, and, by Lin- 
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iiteus and othcir natiirdlist^, are termed 
nocturnal men* Their hair is woolly, lien 
they are descended from actual Nej[trui‘s, 
and somewhat less curly, when they arc 
the children qf East Indians ; hut it is al- 
ways of an uitpleosing milk-color, like 
ilieir skin. They are weak in body and 
mind, and very rarely attain the common 
size of the nations to which they belong. 
They are generally incapable of begetting 
(diiidren, but when the case is otlierwise^, 
the oh&pring resemble the parents. There 
are juastances of A. possessed of Uie com- 
iqon feculties of mind, and capable of 
literary accomplishments. , (See, likewise. 
Cretin.) The Geonans uae the word 
JUbino for all indivi^ii^la ^icted with 
this disease of sldn, but JTaier^aie for 
varieties, whose skin Konly sprinkled 
witli white € 5 >ot 8 .-»-The East Indians give 
the name of o^no to a species of beetle, 
(Wflrfto), especially the blcUta gigantea of 
the Indian forests, which grows 3 inches 
longviuid forms an oniameut of entomolo- 
gical ji^llections. It is dark-brown and 
lining; the feadiers of its wings are ibx- 
colored and yellow. After this beetle the 
Indians have riumod tlie Albinos. — Blu- 
menbach, Saussure, Buzzi, surgeon to the 
hospital at Milan, Soemmering, and many 
others, have made interesting observations 
on Albinos, and the causes wliicii pro- 
duce their peculiar color. 

Albinus, Bernard Siegfried, whose 
true name was Weiss (White), a distin- 
guished anatomist, bom Feb. 24, 1096, at 
E^nuikfort on the Oder, died Sept. 9, 
1770, at Lt:ydcii, where he was 50 yeprs 
professor of anatomy. liistructLHl by his 
fiither, Bernard, who enjoyed a good rep- 
utation as a professor of medicine, and by 
the fimious professors of tlie Le^di'ii 
school, liiiu, BidJoo, Boeriuiave, lie wv.iit 
to France in 17J8, whei*e lie turuwd an 
intimacy with Winslow and Scnac, wit/i 
whom he afterwards caiTit^l on a corre- 
spondence JiighJy advantageous to anato- 
my, their favorite science, lie entered 
upon his office as lecturer, in Leyden, 

1719, witli an oration, De Anatomia Com- 
parata* The medical faculty there conler- 
red on him the degree of doctor, without 
either examination or disputation. A few 
w'eeks after, professor Uau died, and, in 

1720, A. succeeded him in the professor- 
sliip of anatomy and surgery, lie was 
one of the first who felt the impulse 
wliich Boerhaave gave to anatomy, by 
explaining the phenomena of the animal 
economy, not chemically, but mechani- 
cally, — a system which mndered a more 
accurate study of the single i«u*ts of tlie 


body, and of their firination, necessary , 
lor the least deviation in tlio tbrin ot any 
part, according to iiiin, nccr^>f*aril)' pro- 
duces differences in its action. This sys- 
tem rendered it necessary to describe 
with more ticcuracy what Vcsulius, Lal- 
lopins and Eiistachius had explained on- 
ly in a general manner. A. labored in 
this spirit; we ai*e indebted to liim for the 
most exact anatomical dcscrifitioris and 
prints, especially of the muscles and 
bones. Vvliile he held the office of pro- 
fessor, at Leydpn, he wrote Index Supd- 
le^iUja ^nat^7fdc0 likewise Ufe 

Ombus Corpor%9 also Histoida 

Mmevlorwn», and otlier worlps, 

which place in tlte nis- 

tojiy He edited, also, several 

wntmgn uC tJaryoy, Vesalins* Fabriciua 
ab Aquapendenfe Eustachius* His 
brother, Christian Be]fnard» professor at 
Utrecht, disttngujslied himsell in tlie same 
stdcnce, and was likewise an esteemed 
anatomical writer: he died May 23, 1778. 

Albiox; the Ibrxnarname of the island 
of Great Britain, called by the Romaits 
Bntannia Afq/or, front which they disttii- 
guished Britannia Minor, the French 
province of Bretagne. Agathernerus (lib. 
xi, c. 4), speaking of the British islaiwls, 
uses the names iMbemia and Albion for the 
two largest ; Ptolemy (lib. ii, c. 3) calls A. 
a BritUh island ; and Pliny (H. N. lib. iv, 
c. J6) says, that the island of Great Britain 
was formerly called Albion, the name of 
Britain being common to all the islands 
around it. in poetry, A. is still ustnl for 
Great Britain. The etymology of the 
name is uncertain. Sojiio writers derive 
it from tlie Greek alip'ov (white), in refer- 
ence to the chalky clifts on tiie coasts; 
othei’s, Iroin a giant, tlie son of Nep- 
tune, niciitioued by several ancient wri- 
ti'rs; some, from the Hebrew alben 
(white); others, from tlio Plimincian alp 
or alpin (high, and high mountain), from 
the lieighf of tlie coast. Sprengel, in bis 
f nivei'sal History of Great Britain, thinks 
ir of Gallic origin, the same with Albpn, 
tlic name of the Scotcii liigliltuids. it 
apixjura to him the plunil of‘ alp or ailp, 
which signifies rocky mountains, and to 
have been given to' the island, because 
the shore, wjiich looks towtirds Fraiice, 
a[)peurs like a long row of rocks. Tlie 
ancient British poets call Britain Inis 
Wen, i. e. the .white island. 

Albion, New. This name is given to 
an extensive tract of land on the N. W. 
coast of America. It was originally aji- 
plied by sir Francis DmUe, in 1578, to 
the whole of California, but is now, by 
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rercrtt g^oofjrnpliprs, o* IIuinl)oldt, con- 
fined to tliMt part of the cofist wliich ex- 
tends betwiN'n 4d° and 48^ N. lat. Cook 
discovered it March 7, 1778. In 171)2, 
Vancouver visited this coast, made a very 
dilij^ent inspection of all its parts, and 
^ave a jnost interestinff account of them. 
The conntry is described as very fertile ; 
the quadrupeds seem not to be very nu- 
merous. The inhabitants are not numer- 
ous, and resemble the other savages of 
the north-west coast of N. A. Vancou- 
ver’s cliart of this region is still the best. 
The most authentic account of a part of 
New A. is to be found in Lewis and 
Clan’s Expedition to the Sources of the 
Missouri, 2 vtrl6^'PM!a4pipbia, 1814. The 
citi^zens of the U. BpJte^ and others.wbo 
have fbeqUen^^the n0rth^’^est6rtt l^mst 
of Americfa fbr 00^ti]^ial^ie*p0S!es, hare 
had but little, if wHh'thc 

natives, who Inhabit that part Of the coast 
Mdiich lies between the entrance of Co- 
lumbia river, in lat. 40^ 15^, and the Rus- 
sian settlement at Port Bodega, in lat. 38°, 
21', because no harbor, capable of admit- 
ting such vessels as are dsually employed 
in the north-west trade, has yet been dis- 
covered within these limits. It has been 
affirmed by the Russians, that they have 
discovered several small rivers, hut they 
arc not probably of sufficient importance 
to give aijy value to the country, until the 
setflcmciits of civilized nations have be- 
come much more extensive than at pres- 
ent. Tlie appearance of the country, as 
seen from the ocean, is by no means in- 
riting ; hut some hunters, who have pen- 
etrated into the interior, give a favorable 
representation of it, paiticidarly of that 
portion which lies near the Multnomah, 
a branch of the Columbia river, that runs 
from the south. (See JVbrth-i'Vest Coast, 
trade to.) 

Alboin, king of the Lombards, suc- 
ceeded his father, Audoin, in 561. He 
reigned in Noricum and Pannonia, while 
Cuniinnnd, king of the Gepida3, ruled in 
Dacia aiid Sirmia, and Baian or Cha- 
gan, king of the Avars, was comjileting 
the conquest of Moldavia and Walachia. 
Naraes, the general of Justinian, sought 
his alliance, and received his aid, in the 
war against Totila. A., in connexion with 
the Avars, made war against the Gepid:n, 
and slew their king, Cunirnund, with his 
own hand, in a great battle fought in 5<>0. 
This victoiy established his fame. After 
the death of his wife, Clodoswinda, he 
married Rosamond, the daughter of Cun- 
imund, who was among tlie captives. 
He afterwards undertook the conquest of 
12* 


Italy, wh(To Narsrs, who had subjected 
this country' to Justinian, otlended by an 
nn^atcful court, sought an avenger in A,, 
and offered him his cooperation. Every 
year witnessed the increase, of A.’s power 
hi Italy, in reducing which he mot with 
no resistance, except the brave defence 
of single cities. Pavia fell into liis hands 
after a siege of 3 years. After reigning 
3J years in Italy, he Was slain at Verona, 
in 574, by an assassin, instigated by his 
^vife, Rosamond. He had incurred her 
hatred by sending her, during one of his 
fits of intoxication, a cup, wrought from 
the skull of her ftither, ffiled with wine, 
and forcing her, according fo his own 
worife, to drink with her ^her. This 
incid^t has been introduced 1^ Ruccel- 
lai and Alfteri, Ihto thdf tr^me^ call^ 
Rosmundk, in a very pathetic manher. 

Alborak ; amon^ the Mahometan 
writers* the beast on which Mahomet 
rode in his journeys to heaven, The 
Arab commentators report many' 
concerning this extraordinary aniirfitel'^It 
is represented as of an intermediate shape 
and size between an ass and a mule. A 
place, it seems, was .secured for it in par- 
adise, at the intercession of Mahomet, 
which, however, was in some measure 
extorted from the prophet by Alborak 
refbsing to carry him upon any other 
tenns, when tlie angel Gabriel was come 
to conduct him to heaven. 

Albufkra ; a considerable salt-water 
lake, lying north of the city of Valencia, 
in Spain, near the sea, with which it is 
connected by sluices. It abounds in fish, 
but dries in summer so much as, in some 
jiarts, to become a mi're marsh. The 
French general Suchet received the title 
of duke of Albufbra on account of the 
blockade and capture of the Siianish gen- 
eral Blake, in Valencia. The; water-birds 
and eels, wliich are taken here, yichl 
12,000 dollars annually. 

Albuhera; a village in Estramadnra, 
on the Alhuhern, 12 miles S. S. E. Hada- 
joz. A battle was fought here, May 16, 
1813, between the army of marshal Be- 
resford, consisting of about 30,000 British, 
Spanish and Portuguese, and that of the 
French marshal Soult, amounting to 
about 25,000 nien,but considerably supe- 
rior in artillery. The object of the French 
was to raise the siege of Badajoz, which 
was invested by the English. Soult was 
obliged to retreat to Seville, with a loss 
stated at 8000 men. The allies lost about 
7000 men, and gained the victory by a 
cool, well-directed and opportune fire on 
the columns of French infantry. Badajoz, 
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a few days after, fell into tlie iuinds of 
the allies. 

Album; among the Romans, a vvlilto 
board for official publications. These 
boards received their appellations from 
the various magistrates; the alhumponlif- 
icuni served ns a state chronicle. — Jilhim 
is also used to denote a kind of table or 
))oeket-book, wherein the men of letters, 
Avith whom a jiei'son has converseil, in- 
scribe their names, witli some seiitem e 
or motto. The famous Algernon Sydney , 
being in Denmark, was presented by the 
university of Copenhagen with their al- 
iiuxni whereupon lie wrote these Avords ; 

Manus ba^c Ininiica lyrannis 

Eu.se [»etH piacidam sub Hbertate (juieieui. 

Albums are at present in fashion among 
ladies. In Gennaiiy, where tlie fash- 
ion is said to have originated, they arc 
]K)Av almost out of use, excepting such 

are kept on interesting spots, hi^i tdw- 
^jountaiiis, fields of battle, <Scc. — 
being once usktxl by a tedious 
visitor to Avritc something in his album, 
Avrote. G, the initial of bis name. The 
name of tliis letter, in German, signifies 

Albumen, in physiology, exists nearly 
])ure in the Avhite of eggs. As tJius j>iu- 
cured, it is a glanunis fluid, Avith very 
little taste. When kept for some time 
exposed to the air, it putrefies, but when 
spread in thin layers and drU'd, it does 
not undergo any cliange. When Ju'ateil 
To about 165° Fabr., it coagulates, and its 
])roperti(is are entirely changed. It is 
soluble in i^old Avater, and is s('})arat<*d, in 
Its I'oagulated state, by hot water, if the 
fjuaiitity of fluid lie not great; but if tlie 
Avater be about 10 times us much in 
amount a.s the ulbiimen, there is no coagu- 
Jation. Hence we cannot dissolve it m 
Avarin water, for, wlien ])ut into it (as when 
a Iilt](3 of the Avliite of eggs is tliroAvn into 
a glass of boiling water), it is instantly 
coagulated. It is also coagulated by acids. 
A. exists in different jiarts of animals, as 
cartilage, bones, horns, hoofs, flesh, tlie 
membranous parts, and in considerable 
quantity in blood, from which it is usual- 
ly procured, when required in the arts. 
From the property which it possesses of 
being coagulated by heat, it is employed 
lor clarifying fluids, as in the refluing 
of sugar, and in many otlier processes. 
AVheii required in a large (piantity, bul- 
lock’s blood is used. WJnm tliis or tin* 
Avhite of eggs is put into a warm fluid, its 
A. is co.Mguluted, and entangles the impu- 
rities, and, as the scum rises, it is removed. 


A. acts ill the same uay, al.-o, in chiri/j^ ing 
spirituous fluids. AVheii, lor instance, tin 
Avhitc of an egg is added lo Avirie, or to- 
any cordial, the alcohol coai^ulatcs it, and 
the coagulum entangles the inqmrities, 
juid caiTies tlitun to the bottom. llotU 
gi'latin and A. exist m ftesli, ainl, as the 
iJiruKT is soluble in Avarm water, hence 
the diftercnce in the nutritious quality of 
Imtelier’s meat, according to the mode ol 
cooking it; avIicu, for instance, meat is 
boiled, the greater part of tin? gelatin is 
extracted, and retained by tln^ soup: 
when, on the contrary, it is roasted, tlie 
gelatinous mutter is not removaal ; so that 
roa.sted meat contains both gelatin anti A., 
and should, therefore, be more nutritious 
than the other. Ry the analysis of Gay- 
Lusi&e and Thenard, 100 parts of A. are 
formed of 52,885 carbon, 23,872 oxygen, 
7,540 hydrogen, 15,705 nitrogen. The 
negative Jiole of a voltaic pile in high ac- 
tivity coagulates A. Orfila has found tlie 
Avhite of eggs to be the best antidote to 
the jioisonous effects of coiTOsive subli- 
mate on the human stomach. (See Egg.) 

AnJuquERquE, Alfonso de, viceroy of 
India, suruamed the Greof, and the Portu- 
giuse Mars, was bom at Lisbon, 1452, of 
a liimily that derived its origin from kings. 
A heroic and enterprising spirit at that 
time distinguished his nation. They hatl 
become acquainted Avitli, and had sub- 
jected to their power, a large part of the 
Aviisteni coast of Africa, and began to 
extend their SAvay over tlie seas and n«a- 
tions of India. A. was ajipointed viceroy 
of their acquisitions in this quarter, aim 
arrived, Sejit. 2(), 1503, Avith a fh;et and 
.some troojis, on tlie coast of Malabar; 
took fiosse.ssion of Goa, Avhich lie madt' 
tlie centre of the Portugm\se poAver and 
comnn reo in Asia ; subdiKMi tiie wholi; 
of Malnliar, Oylon, the Siinda islands, 
and the juaiinsula of Malacca. In 1507, 
he made him.scdf master of the island of 
Orinus, at the entrance ol* the Persian 
gulf When the king of Pereia demanded 
the tribute which tlie princes of this island 
liad formerly paid him, A. laid l>eforf^ tin* 
ambassadoi's a Imllet and a sword, saying, 
“This is tJie coin in which Portugal pavs 
her trihule.” He made the Portuguese 
name highly rcsriccted by all the nations 
and {irinees of India, and several, as the 
kings of Siam and Pegu, courted his 
friendship and protection. All his enter- 
prises were extraordinary. Ilis discipline 
was strict ; he Avas active, cautious, Avise, 
humane and just ; respected and ft'ared 
by liis neighbors, beloved by his inferior^. 
Ilis virtues made such an inqircs-sion on 
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llio Indians, that tinjy, fl>r a Jon^^ tijno 
afi(‘r ills di ath, inadn j)il^a'iina;r(‘s to Ids 
tond), and Iicson^dil him to protect tlieru 
• acain.st tin* tyranny of ids successoi-s. 
Nntwithstafidin^^ his ji^rcat infants, he, did 
not (jscape the envy of tljc courtiers, and 
the Huspicioiis of king Emamiel, who sent 
J^o])ez Soatez, the personal eiuuny of A., 
to fill his ])laco. The ingratitude of his 
hoverekni severely afflicted idin, and he 
diet!, a lew days after receiving tl»e intelli- 
genco, af Goa, in 1515, iuiving reconi- 
inendeil his only son to the king’s favor, 
in a letter written a short time before his 
death. Emanuel lionored his memory 
by a long repentance, and raised Ids son 
to the highest dignities of the kingdom. 

AnnuKNUM; the soft, white substance 
which, in trees, is found between the liber, 
or inner bark, an^u ^he wood, and, in pro- 
gress of time acquiring solidity, becomes 
itself the wood. A new layer of wood, 
or rather of A., is added annuaTIy to tlie 
tree in every part, just undel* the hark. 

A 1 /C.KUS, one of the neatest Grf'cian 
lyric poets, was born at Mityhme, in Les- 
bos, and floiuishod tliere at the close of 
the 7tli and the beginidug of tin' dfh centu- 
ries B. C. Somewhat older than Sapjiho, 
lie paid homage to the charms of Ids iv- 
nowned coimtrywoinaii, hut, as it seems, 
misuccessfully. Being of a liery t(‘m}>er- 
amenf, he souglit at tlie same time tlu' 
laurt'l of war and of the muses. His 
nfisfortune in losing his slfudd, in a war 
between JVIitylene and Athens, has heim 
fals(;ly attributed to cow'ardiee. t'U- 

guge<l in tlie civil war which convuls(‘d his 
country at the time of tin; expulsion of 
the tyrants, and used both the l\re;md 
the sword in the cause of lilierty. Jn the 
beginning, he took part with Pittucus ; 
subset] uciilly agidnst him, wlien he took 
the reius of government into iiis own liands, 
aft(‘r the ov ertJirow of the petty tyrants, 
hi order to unite and quiet the divided 
jieople. A., tjxiiolled from Mitylene by 
tli(5 change of circumstances, wandered 
about for a long time, and at lust fell into 
tlie hmuls of rittacus, in an attempt to 
force Ids way into native city, at the 
Jiead of a body of exiiek The latter inag- 
naniinously restored Idm to liberty. I! is 
songs breathe the same spirit with Ids 
life. A strong, manly enthusiasm for 
Ireeftom and justice pervades even tliose 
in which he sings the pleasures of love 
and wine. But the sublimity of his nature 
shines brightest wlien he praises valor, 
clmstis(‘s tyrants, describes the blessings 
of liberty and the iidsery of exile. His 
lyric muse was versed in all the forms 


and subjects <)f poetr}', and antiquity at- 
tributes to Idm hymns, odes and songs, 
A few fragments only are left of all of 
them, and a distant echo of his poetry' 
readies us in some odes of Horace. He 
wrote in the AEolic dialect, and was tlie 
inventor of the metre that hears Ids name, 
one of the most beautiful and melodious 
of all tlie lyric metres. Horace lias liin- 
pJoyed it in many of his odes. (.German 
poets, too, have indtated it, as Klopstock. 
Jani has collected the fragments of his 
works. Some of them are in the ^iwkcta 
of Brunck, and in tl le ^nthologia of J ucobs. 
There were two other poets of the same 
name, but of less repututioD. 

AncAi/A D£ Henarbz ; a beautiful and 
extensive city of Spain, in New Castile, 
seated itfton the river Henarez, 11 miles 
S. W. or Guadalaxara, and 15 E. N. E. 
of Madrid. The ancient name was Com- 
pliUtim, when it Was a Roman colony, and 
here was printed the celebrated 
Coynplxdensia, or (’omplntensian 
at an exjM'nse of 250,000 ducats 
nal Xinu'ucs. It was the first polyglot 
Bible <‘v<'r printed, 600 copies were 
struck off, tliree on vellum. One of these 
three was deposited in the royal library 
at Madrid, a second in tin* royal library 
at Turin ; a thinl, supjiosed to have be- 
longi'd to tln^ canlinal Jiiinsidf, after pass- 
ing tlirongh various hands, was purchased 
at tfie sale of signor l^inidli’s Idirary, in 
1730, for the late count McCarthy, of 
Toulouse, for £483. On the sale of Iils 
library, at Paris, 1817, it was sold for ovm* 
£()7<) sterling. 

Ar.cAT.nn (Spanish), or Alcaide {Por- 
tifp;Ui’S €) ; tlie name of a magistrate in tin? 
8?|)ardsh and Portuguese towns, to whom 
tIm' administration of justice and the reg- 
nlatiim of‘ the ]>ohce is committed. His 
offlee nearly corresponds to that of justice 
of the p(‘ace. The name and the office 
are of Moorisfi origin. 

Alcali. (See ,'Ukali.) 

Alcamexes, (See Sculpture,) 

Alcaxtara; jui ancient town and fron- 
tier firtress in the Spanish province Es- 
troinadura, with 3000 inhabitants, built by 
the Moors, on the Tagus, over which is 
a splendid bridge, erected by the Konians. 
One of tlie three ancient Siianish orders 
of knighthood, which derives its origin 
from the brethren of St. Julian del Parent 
(of tlie pear-tree), in the 12tli century, and 
fought bravely against tJie Moors, recci^ - 
cd, in 1207, from the order of Calatrava, 
the town of Alcantara, of which it took 
the name, and was united with the Sjiaii- 
ish crown, after the grand master, don 
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Juan de Zuniga^ liad delivered up the 
town to Ferdinand the CatJiolic, in 1494, 
The knights^ since 1540, have been allow- 
ed to marry. The order was veiy rich. 
The badge is a gold and green cross, 
^eur dt lis; the coat of arms, a pear-tree, 
with two chevrons. 

Alcavala is the name of a tax or 
excise imposed in Spain and the Spanish 
colonies upon sales of property, whether 
movable or immovable. The rate of 
this tax has varied, heretofore, in Spain, 
from 14 to 6’ per rent. It differs fnnii the 
ordinaiy excise in this, that an excise is 
most generally intended to be levied upon 
consumption, so that each one shall j)ay 
in proportion to the goods he may con- 
sume ; and it is, therefore, founded upon 
one of the legitimate principles of taxa- 
tion. But the alcavala, being levied upon 
all sales, is, in fact, a lax upon ‘mtcmol 
commerce; it is a forfeit paid \»y the 
vender for selling a thing to be used or 
consumed by another, insteatl of using or 
constnil^ng it himselfj which he might do 
free of any such tax. It is, accordingly, 
one of the most unecpial and pernicious 
taxes that could possibly he levied, since 
its amount is not governed by the; amount 
of property which the party paying it is 
worth, nor by the amount timt he con- 
sumes. It is, to all intents and pur/)Oses, 
an arbitrary tax, and Ultarlt/ attributes to 
it ilie ruin of tlic Hpanisli mjinufartur<‘s. 
The alcavala was introduced under Al- 
jihonso XI, and was borrowed from the 
Arabians. It was im\)Osed at tirsi in 1342, 
only for a specified period. In 1349, it was 
made jK'rjietual, and fixed at 10 per cent. 

Alcea. (See Hollyhock.) 

Alckjdo. (See Kingji^her.) 

Alceste ; the daughter of Pelias, and 
wife of Adinetus, king of Thessaly. Her 
liusbaud was sick, and, according to an 
oracle, would die, unless some one else 
made a vow to meet death in his stead. 
Til is Avas secretly done by A. She be- 
came sick, and Admetus recovered. After 
her decease, Hercules visited Admetus, 
Avith wliom he was connected by the ties 
of hospitality, and promised his friend to 
bring back his wife from the infernal 
regions. He made good his word, com- 
pelling Pluto to restore A. to her husband. 
J au ipidcs has made this story the subject 
of a trag(aly. 

Aechemy ; the art of changing, by 
moans of a secret chemical pro<iess, base 
metals into precious. Probably the an- 
cient nations, in their first attempts to 
m(*U metals, observing that the composi- 
tion of d liferent metals produced masses 


of a color unlike either, — for instance,’that 
a mixture like gold resulted from the 
melting together of copper.and zinc, — ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that one metal 
could be changed into another. At an 
early period, the desire of gold and silv^^r 
grew strong, as luxuiy increased, and 
men indulged the hope of obtaining these 
rarer metals from the more common. At 
the same time, the love of life led to the 
idea of finding a ijemedy apmst all dis- 
eases, a means of lessening the infirmities 
of age, of renewing youth, and repelling 
death. The hope of i*ealizing these ideas 
])rompted the enorts of several men, who 
taught their doctrines through mystical 
images and symbols. To transmute met- 
als, they thought it necessary to find a 
substance which, containing the original 
principle of all matter, should possess the 
poAver of dissolving all into its elements. 
This general solvent, or menatmum uni- 
versale, which, at the same time, was to 
possess the power of removing all tlie 
seeds of disease out of the human l)ody, 
juid renewing life, was called the philoso- 
pher's stone, lapis phUosophontm, and its 
pretended possessors eukpis. The moi*o 
obscure the ideas which the alcbeimsta 
themselves had of the appearances occur- 
ring in their experiments, the more they 
ejKJeavored to express themselves in sym- 
bolical language. Afterwards, ihey re- 
tained this phraseology, to conceal tlu'ir 
secrets from the uninitiated. In Kg}pt, 
in the eai'liest times, Hermes, the son of 
Anubis, was ranked among the heroes, 
and many Ijooks of chemical, magical and 
alchemical leaming are said to have been 
left by him. These, however, are of a 
later date. (See Hermes Trismegishis.) 
For this reason, chemistry and alchemy 
rcceiv(>d tlio name of the Hermetic art. 
It is certain that the ancient Egyptians 
possessed particular chemical and" metal- 
lurgical knowledge, although tlie origin 
of alchemy cannot, with certainty, "bo 
attributed to them. Several Grecians 
became acquainted with the writings of 
the Egyptians, and initiated ifi their 
chemical knowledge. The fondness for 
magic, and for d^emy more jinrticii- 
larly, spread afterwards among the Ro- 
mans also. When true science Avas per- 
secuted under tJie Honum tyrants, super- 
stition and liilso philosophy lloiirislied tiic 
more. The prodigality of the Roukjus 
excited tlie desire for gold, and led iliem 
to ]nii*sue the art whieh promised it iri- 
staiitaneously and abundantly. Caligula 
made f’xpi'rimonts with a vit‘W of obtain- 
ing gold from oqnment. On the other 
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liaiid, Diocletian ordered all books to be 
burned that taught to nianufactuz'c gold 
and silver by alchemy. At that lime, 
many books on alchemy were written, 
and ialsely inscribed with the names of 
renowned men of antiquity. Thus a 
number of writings were ascribed to 
Democritus, and more, to Hermes, whicli 
were written by Egyptian monks and 
hermits, and whjeh^ as the Fahula Sma- 
ragdina^ taught, in allegories, with mys- 
tical and symlzolical figures, the way to 
discover the philosopiier’s stone. At a 
later period, chemistiy and alchemy were 
cultivated among the Arabians. In the 
8th century, the first chemist, commonly 
called Gcbtr^ fiourished among them, in 
whose works rules are given for pre|Mir- 
ing quicksilver and otlier metals. In 
the middle ages, the monks devoted them- 
selves to alchemy, altliough they were 
afterwards prohibited from studying it by 
tlie \)opes. But there was one, even among 
these, John XXII, who was fond of 
alchemy. Raymond Lully, or Lulliiis, was 
one of the most famous alchemists in the 
13th and 14th centuries. A story is told 
of him, that, during his stay in London, 
he changed for king Edward I a mass of 
50,000 pounds of quicksiWer into gold, of 
whicli the first rose-nobles were coined. 
The study of alchemy was prohibited at 
Venice in 1488. Paracelsus, who was 
highly celebrated about 1525, belongs to 
tlie renowned alchemists, as do liog(‘r 
Bacon, Basilius, Valentinus and many 
othei-s. WJicn, however, more rational 
l>rinciples of chemistry and philosopliy 
began to be difiiised, and to shed light on 
chemical ])heiiomena, tlie rage for alche- 
my gradually decreased, lliougli many 
persons, including some nobles, still re- 
mained devoted to it. Alchemy has, how- 
ever, afibrded some service to chemistry, 
and even medicine. Chemistry was first 
carefully studied by the alchemists, to 
whose labor and patience we are indebted 
for several useful discoveries ; e. g. va- 
rious prejiarations of quicksilver, mineral 
kennes, of porcelain, &.c. — Nothing can 
be asserted with certain^ about tlie trans- 
mutation of metals, chemistry, 

indeed, places metalsT in the class of 
elements, and denies the possibility of 
cliangtng an inferior metal into gold. 
Most of the accounts of such transmuta- 
tion rest on fraud or delusion, altliough 
some of them are accompanied with cir- 
I'umstauces and testimony wliich render 
them probable. By means of the galvanic 
battery, even the alkalies have been dis- 
covered to. have a metallic base. Tlie 


possibility of obtaining metal fmni other 
substances which contain the ingredients 
composing it, and of changing one metal 
into another, or rather of refining it, must, 
therefore, be left undecided. Nor are all 
alchemists to be considered impostors. 
Many have labored, under the conviction 
of the possibility of obtaining their object, 
with indefatigable patience and purity of 
heart (which is earnestly rocomineudetl 
by sound alchemists as the principal 
requisite for the success of their labors). 
Designing men have often used alchemy 
as a mask for their covetousness, and as 
a means of defrauding silly people of 
their money. Many persons, even in out 
days, destitute of sound chemical knowl- 
edge, have been led by old books on 
alchemy, which they did not understand, 
into long, expensive and fruitless labors. 
Hitherto cheiriistry has not succeeded in 
unfolding the principles by which metals 
are formed, the laws of their production, 
their growth and refinement, and in aid- 
ing or imitating this process of nikjture ; 
consequently the labor of the alchemists, 
ill search of the philosopher’s stone, is 
but a groping in the dark. 

AnciBiADKS. This Ihmous Greek, son 
of Clnhas and Dinomache, was horn at 
Athens, m the 82d Olympiad, about 450 
B. C. lie lost his father in the battle of 
Clucronea, and was afterwards educatcil 
ill the house of Pericles, his graiidtather 
by his mother’s side. Pericles was too 
mucii engaged in affairs of state to bestow 
that care upon him, which the impetuosity 
of his disposition required. In Ins child- 
liood, A. showed the germ of his liiture 
cliaracter. One day, when he was play- 
ing at dice with some coinjianions in tlio 
street, a wagon came up ; he rcipiested 
the driver to stop, and, the latter refusing, 
A. threw himself before the wheel, ex- 
claiming, “ Drive on, il’ tliou durest.” He 
excelled alike in mtmtal and bodily exe^ 
rises. His beauty and birth, and the Jii^ 
station of Pericles, procured him a multi- 
tude of friends and admirers, and his i*ep- 
uuition was uftecled by the dissipation in 
which he became involved. He was for- 
tunate in acquiring the firieudship of Soc- 
rates, who endeavored to lead him to 
virtue, and undoubtedly obtained a great 
ascendency over him, .so that A. often 
quitted Ins gay associates for the company 
of the philoso])her. He bore arms, for 
the fii-st time, in the expedition against 
l*otida*a, and was wounded. Socrates, 
whotliuglit at his side, defended him, and 
led him out of danger. In the battle of 
Delium, he was among the cavalry who 
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Avrre victorious, but, the inftuitry beinj^ 
beuton, he was obliged to flee, as well as 
the rest. He overtook Socrates, who ^\as 
retreating on foot, accompanied him, and 
pn)t<‘Cted him. As lon^ ns the dcma- 
Cleon lived, A. was j)rincipally 
di^rinf^uished for luxury and prodigality, 
and <tid not mingle in the nflairs of state. 
On the death of Cleon, 422 J5. C., Nnuas 
succeeded m irjaking a peace for 50 years 
betw'cen the Aflunians and Lacedicnu*- 
nians. A., jealous of the influence of 
Nicias, and ofletuled because the lia(‘e- 
diernoniaris, with whom he was connected 
by the ties of hosjntality, bad not applied 
to him, tbmcnted some disagreement h('- 
tween the two nations into an oecasam 
for breaking the peace. The Laceda'ino- 
nians sent ambassadors to Athens; A. 
received tluuri wjtli ap})ar(‘nl good will, 
atid advised them to conceal their cre- 
dentials, lest the Athenians should pre- 
scribe conditions to them. They snfll'n'd 
themselves to be duped, and, when called 
into the assembly, declared that they Avere 
without credentials. A. ros(j immedi- 
ately, accused them of ill faitli, and indu- 
ced the Athenians to form an alliance 
with tlie Argives. A breach witii the 
Laf'.eda^monians was the conseipicnce. 
A. conurmnded several times the Ath(‘ni- 
an fleets, wJiicli devastated tlie Pelopon- 
nesus ; hut even theti he did not reJrain 
from luxury and dissipation, to which he 
gave himself up entirely after his return. 
On one occasion, after leaving a noctur- 
nal revel, in the company of some friends, 
he laid a wager that he would give the 
rich llipponicuB a box on the ear, and so 
he did. This act made a great noise in 
tlie city, but A. went to the injured party, 
threw otf his garment, and called upon 
Jiim to revenge himself by whipjiing him 
with rods. This open repentance recon- 
rriled Hijiponicus; he not only pardoned 
Jiim, but gave liirn afterwards Ins daugli- 
ter, I fipparote, in marriage, Avith a jiortion 
of W talents ($10,500). A., however, still 
continued his levity and prodigality. His 
extravagance was conspicuous at the 
Olympic games, where lie entered the 
stuflium, not like other rich men, with one 
chariot, hut with 7 at a time, and gained 
the 3 lirst prizes. He seems to have been 
victor, also, in tlie Pytliian and IVemfcan 
games. AH this together drew upon him 
the hatred of many of his fellow-citizens, 
and lie would have fallen a sacrifice to the 
ostracism (q. v.), if he had not, in connex- 
ion Avitii Nicias and Phoeax, who feared 
a similar fate, artfully contrived to jirocairc 
tlic bauishiiient of his most formidable 


enemy, ^oon altcrAvarcls, th<‘ Atbeimin^, 
at the instance of A., resolved on an ex- 
pedition against Sied}", and «'lerte(I bun 
comiiiander-in-cbief, together with Nicias 
and Lamaehus. Ibit, during tlie jirepara- 
tions, it hapjioned, one night, that all tho 
Statues of Mercury were broken, 'flie 
t'lieniies of A. charged him Avith the act, 
but ]»ost}>oiied a jiublic uccMis.itioii till ho 
hail set sail, when tiiey stirred up tlie 
jieople against him to such a degree, tliat 
he was recalled, in order to In* tried. A- 
had liei'ii very successful in Sicily, wImuj 
he received the order to n‘turn. He 
obeyed, and embarked, but, on reucliing 
"J'iiunnni, disembarked, and concoaled 
himself. Sonic one asking liiin, “How 
is this, Alcibiades? have you no confl- 
denc(‘ in your country.^” Jk; ansAvered, 
“ 1 would not trust my irioijji r, when my 
life is concerned ; for she rniglit, by mis- 
take, take a black stone iiistea<l of a white 
one.” He Avas condemned to diaitli in 
Athens, mid said, wdieii the news naudied 
him, “ 1 shall siioAV the Athenians lliat I 
am yet ahve.” He now W(;nr to Argos, 
tiieiice to Sparta, Avhere he made himself 
a favorite, by conforming closely to the 
prevailing strictness of mannf rs. Hero 
he succeeded in inducing tho Lacrdfpino- 
nians to form an alliance with th(^ Piirsian 
king, and, after the unfortunate issue of 
the Athenian expedition against Sicily, 
he prevailed on them to assist the inhab- 
itants of Chips in throwing oft' tlie yoke 
of Athens. He went himself thither, and, 
on his arrival in Asia Minor, roused the 
whole of Ionia to msurrection against the 
Athenians, and did them considerable in- 
jury. But Agis and the principal leaders 
of the Spartans became jealous of Jiim, 
on account of bis success, and ordered 
their commanders in Asia to cause him to 
be assassinated. A. suspected their plan, 
and Aveiit to Tissaphernes, a Persian sa- 
trap, who was ordered to act in concert 
wiili the Lacedaemonians. Here lie 
changed his mannei*s once more, adopted 
the luxurious habits of*Asia, and under- 
stood how to make himself indispensable 
to the satrap. As he could no longer 
trust the Lacedeeinonians, he undertook 
to serve his country, and showed Tissa- 
pliernesthat it was against the interest of 
the Persian king to weaken the Athenians 
entirely. On tiie contrary, Sparta and 
Athens ought to be preserved for their 
mutual injury. Tissaphernes followed this 
advice, and afforded the Athenians sonio 
relief The latter had, at that time, con- 
siderable forces at Samos. A. sent -word 
to their commanders, that, if tJio Uccm 
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tiousnesa of tho pcojjle was Hii|)j)re.ssetl, 
aiwl the g(n i‘rnmciU j>ut into ilie hands 
of tho nol>i< lie wovild jirocure for tliein 
lh(^ Inoiulship of Tissajihernc s, ainl pre- 
vent tho jnnctioii of tho l^Jianicmn and 
Laccdtotnoiiian fleets. This demand w'as 
granted, and Ihsandcr sent to Athens; hy 
wliose means the government of tho city 
was put into the hands of a council con- 
sisting of 400 persons. As, however, the 
council sliowed no intention to recall A., 
tlie army of Samos cliose him their com- 
mander, and exhorted him to go dir(‘ctly 
to Athens, .ind ovt'rlhrow tlie ])o\ver of 
the tyrants- lie wished, howevi'r, not to 
return to lus coimlry before he had tlone 
it soin(‘ servK^es, and therelbre attacked 
and totall v defeated the fleet of the Lace- 
da'inonian-. When he retuna'd to 3'is- 
Sciplierii(\‘^, the latter, in orAriiot to appear 
a participator in the act, caused him to he 
aiTcsted in Sardis, lint A. ibiind means 
to escape ; placed himself at the hoa<l of 
tlie Atla'inaii army ; conquertul the Lace- 
da'inoiiians and l*ersian.s, at Cyzicus, by 
sea and land; took Cyzicus, Chalcedou 
and ilyzantium ; restored the sovereignty 
of the sea to the Athenians, and returned 
to liis country^ vvhitlior he had been re- 
called, on th<i motion of Critias. lie was 
leceived with general eiithusiastn ; for the 
Allietiians considered his e-xile the cause 
of all their misfortunes, lint this triumph 
w'as of short duration, lie was sent woth 
100 ships to Asia j but, not being supplual 
w ith money to pay his soldiers, he saw 
himself under the necessity of seeking 
help in Cari^ and committed the com- 
mand to Antiochus, who was drawn into 
a snare by Lysander, and lost his iile, 
and a part of his ships. The enemies of 
A. improved this opportunity to accuse 
him, and procure his removal from oflice. 
A. went to Paclyee in Thrace, collected 
troops, and waged war against the Thra- 
cians. He obtained considerable booty, 
and secured the quiet of the neighboring 
Greek cities. The Athenian fleet was, at 
that time, lying at .dilgos Potamos. lie 
pointed out to tlie generals the danger 
which threatened them, advised them to 
go to Sestos, and offered liis assistance to 
force the Lacedsemonian general, Lysan- 
<ler, eitlier to flght, or to make peace. But 
they did not listen to him, and soon after 
were totally defeated. A., fearing the 
ower of the Lacedtemouians, betook 
imself to Bithynia, and was about to go 
to Artaxerxes to procure his assistance for 
his country. In the meantime, the 30 
tyrants, whom Lysander, after the capture 
of Athens, had set up tlicre, requested Uie 


latter to cause A. to lie iisstissinated. But 
Lysander declined, until he received an 
order to the same elfect from Ids own gov- 
ernment. He tlieu charged Phurnabazes 
with the execution of it. A. w^as at that 
time with Timandra, his misti'ess, in a 
castle in Phrygia. The assistants of 
Pliarnabazes set Are to his liouse, and 
killed him with their tirrows, vvlit n lie had 
already escapcul tlie conflagration. Ti- 
mandra buried the body with due honor. 
Thus A. ended his life, 404 B. C., about 
45 years old. He w as endowed by iiatuj-e 
wdtli distinguishcil qualities, a rare laleut 
to captivate and rule men, and iinconuiion 
eloquence, altliougli he could nut pro- 
nounce r, and stntteret! ;T)iit lie had no 
lixed principles, and was gffl(*rned only hy 
(‘Xternal circiim5i>Hnces. lie was wilhout 
tliat elevation of soul, whiclj Nt(‘adily }>iu- 
siies the jiafh of virtue ; on the otlo'r haTid, 
he jx^sessetl that holdnt'.ss wliicli arises 
from eonscioiisness of superiority, and 
w4ii(‘h shrinks from no dilliculty, because 
always confident of suc(*ess. Plutarch 
aiitl Cornelius Ne])os, among the ancients, 
have wu'ilten Ins life. 

ALcinns ; a surname of Hercules, usual- 
ly d<'riV(!d Irom tlie name ol' his graud- 
flulier, Alcieus, tin? latlKU* ol\Vniplutry<'U. 

AloiiVous ; said have been a <ii' 
th(‘ Plneaciaiis, in the island now called 
Corfu, His g.'ird(?ns have iiinnorlali/ed 
his nieniory. The j)as»ages in winch 
Homer describes his hosjiitalily toward 
Ulysses, and tin; lU'dent desire of the. lat- 
ter to reach his home, arc most bcautifuL 
He was a grandson of Neptune. 

Alciphron ; tlie most distinguished of 
the Grecian epistolary wrilei-s. Nothing 
is knowni of his lilc, and even his age is 
uncertahi. It is probable that lie belongs 
to the second century after Christ. VVe 
have 1 Id fictitious letters by him ; tin* ob- 
ject of which seems to he, to represunt 
tlie manners, thouglits and feelings of 
certain sirongly-nnu’ked cluvsscs in the 
free conimuni(‘ation of epistolary inter- 
course. 3^11080 letters are distinguished 
hv purity, clearness and simplicity of 
language and style. Principal editions, 
Geneva, 160<> ; Leipsic, 171.5, and one in 
1798, at the same place, by T. A. Wag- 
ner. 

At.cm-kox ; tlie son of Anqihiaraus and 
I'h'ipliyle (q. v.) of Argos; chosen chief of 
the seven Epigoni, in which ca]>acity he 
tof)k and destroyed Thebes. His father, 
going to war, charged A. to jiut to death 
Erijdiyle, wdio had betrayed him. He did 
so, and was ]>ni'siied by the furies. An 
oracle informed him, that, to escape their 
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vengeance, he must reside in a land Inch 
Wiis not ill existence when he was riirseii 
hy his mother. He at last found n*st, fir 
a short time, on an isltaid m the rivir 
Acheious, where he married (Jallirrlioe, 
the daughter of tlie god of tlie river, 
after repudiating his former wife, Ai'sinoC. 
But he did not long enjoy peace. At the 
request of his wite, he attempted to re- 
cover the fatal necklace of Herinionc 
li’oni his former tiiflier-in-law, tlie priest 
l^hlegeiis, who caused Jiim to be mur- 
dered by Ins sons. 

Ai.eM\w ; ii Grecian poet, son of a Spar- 
tan slave, horn at Sardis, in Lydia, alwuit 
()70 years B. C. Ho seems to liav(‘ lived, 
for the most ])^, in Sparta, where he ob- 
tained the riglffs of citizenshi|S. He sang 
hymns, pjeaiis and otheji lyrical [Mierns, in 
tlie Boric dialect, and gave tlufir polished 
l‘orm to these higher kinds of poetrv^ 
His remaining works were collected hy 
F. Til. Welcker (Giessen, 1815, 4to). 

Alcmena ; the daughter of ICh'Ctryon, 
and wife of Amphitryon. JiqiitiT loveil 
her, and deceived her by assuming the 
form of her husband. From this con- 
nexion, which continued for 3 nights, 
sprang Hercules. 

At, COBOL; the purely spirituous part 
of all liquors that have undergone the 
vinous ferineiitatioti, and derived from 
none but such as are susceptible of it. 
As a cliemical agent, k is of the highest 
importance, involving in its various com- 
binations all the grand principles of chem- 
istry. — It has been found that spirit of 
>vine, of sp. gr. ,867, when enclosed in a 
bladder, and exposed for some time in the 
air, is converted into alcohol of sp. gr. 
,817, the water only escaping through 
the coats of the bladder. — ^Alcohol, ob- 
tained by slow and careful distillation, is 
a limpid, colorless liquid, of an agreeable 
smell, and a strong, pungent flavor. Its 
sfiecilic gravity varies with its purity, tJie 
purest obtained by rectification over chlo- 
ride of calcium being ,791 ; as it usually 
occurs, it is ,820 at 60°. If rendered as 
pure as possible hy simple distillation, it 
can scarcely^ be obtained of a lower spe- 
cific gravity than ,825 at 60°.-— Mr. Hut- 
ton is said to have succeeded in fVeesfing 
alcohol, but the fact is regarded as doubt- 
ful, as the means by which he eiTeoted its 
congelation were never disclosed. Mr. 
Walker exposed it to a temperature of 
— 91°, but no congelation took place ; it 
lias, therefore, been much used in the con- 
struction of thermometers. Even when 
diluted with an equal weight of water, it 
requires a cold of 6° below 0 to congeal 
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it. When of a specific grav ity of ,825, it 
boils at tlie tenqicraturc of 176°, the bar- 
ometrical presv'^ure being 30 iuclics. In 
the vacinuiv of an air-pnmp it boils at 
coin inon temperatures. 'rhes}>ecitic grav- 
ity of the vapor of alcohol, compareit with 
atmospheric air, is 4,613. — Alcohol may 
he mixed in all proportions with winter, 
and the s][)ecifi(* gravitv of the mixtinv is 
gr€*ater than th(‘ mean of the two liipiids, 
ill consequence ol’ a (hminution of bulk 
that occurs on niivtiin*. — Tlie strenglli 
of such 8])irituous liquors as consist of 
little else than watiu* and alcohol, is of 
coui*se ascertained by their s]>ecitic gravi- 
ty; and, lor the ])urpose of levying duties 
upon them, this is ascertained hy tls' hy- 
drometer. But the only correct modi' of 
ascertaining specific gravity of liquids, 
is Iw weighiii *thoiii in a delicate halanci' 
against an equal volunu* of pun^ water, 
of a similar ti'inpenitui'e. — Alcohol is ex- 
tn'inely infliunmable, and burns with a 
pale-blm^ flame, scarcely visible in bright 
day-light. It occasions no fuliginous de- 
])osition upon siilistanccs held over it, and 
the pixa) nets of its combustion are carhonie 
acid and water, tlie weight of the watei 
considerably exceeding that of the alco- 
hol consumed. According to Raussiire, 
jun. 100 parts of alcohol affonl, when 
himied, parts of water. The steady 
and uniform beat, which it jpves during 
combitisttkm, makes it a valuable material 
for lamps. — ^The action between alcohol 
and some of tlie metals, particularly pla- 
tinum, is remarkable. When a small 
piece of thin platinum leaf, suspended by 
a w ire, is heated by a spirit lamp, and 
then quickly put into a gkiss, in which 
there is a little alcohol, so that it shall re- 
main jnst over the surface, and of course 
in the vapor arising from the alcohol, it 
i-.ontinucs red-hot, as long as there is any 
fluid in the jar ; which is owing to the va- 
por nndcM^oing a sort of combustion, and 
generating heat sufficient to keep the 
metal in that state. This action affords 
the means of making a lamp without 
flame. — There are some substances which 
communicate color to the flame of alco- 
hol ; from boracic acid, it acquires a green- 
ish-yellow tint ; nitre and the soluble salts 
of baryta cause it to bum yellow, and 
those of sfrontiit give it a beautiful rose 
color ; cupreous salts impart a fine green 
tinge. — Atcohoi dissolves pure soda and 
jmtassa, but it does not net upon their 
earhonates; consequently^ if the latter be 
mixed with alcohol containing water, the 
liquor separates into two portions, the up- 
p<*r being alcohol deprived^ to a consider- 
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able extent, of >voter, and the lower the 
armeous jsointion of the carbonate. The 
alcoholic solution of caustic potiissa was 
known in old pliannacy under the name 
• of Van Hdnionfs tincture of tartar. It 
is used for |)nnfying potossa. — Alcohol 
dissolves the greater nitinher of the acids. 
It absorbs many gas<?ous bodies. It dis- 
solves the vegetable geids, the volafde oils, 
the resins, tan atul extractive matter, and 
many of the soaps ; the greater nnm!>er 
of the fixed oils are lakc'ii up by it in small 
quantities only, but some are dissolv(‘d 
largely. — Tlie composition of a)(-ohol wjis 
investigated by Sunssiire and Gay-Lus- 
sac. ^riie losult was, that 100 parts of 
pure alcoliol consist of 

Hydiogen 13,70 1 

Carlion 51, 9« S 100,00. 

Oxygen t‘I4,32 3 

These numhers approach to 3 propor- 
tionals of bydrogeii, —3; 2 of carbon, 
— 12; and 1 of oxygen, Or it may 

K* regarded as coniposed of 1 vol. (jarbu- 
reted hydrogen, and 1 vol. of tlie vapor 
of water ; the 2 volumes being condensed 
into 1, the sjiecific gravity of tlie vapor of 
alcohol, compared with coirunon air, will 
Ite 1 , 599 , or, according to Gay-Lnssac, 
1 When alcohol is submitted to dis- 

tillation witli certain acids, a peenUar 
compound is formed, called ether (q. v.), 
the different etliers being distinguished by 
the names of the acids employed in tlieir 
pre{)aration. 

Alcoran, ^See Koran,) 

Alcudia. (See Godmf*) 

Alcuiwus, or Albincf^ Flaccus; an 
Englishman, renowned, in his age, for 
learning ; the confidant, inetructer and ad- 
viser of Charlemagne. Ho was bom in 
York (according to some, near LondonJ 
in 732, was educated under the care of 
the vcnemble Bede and bishop Egbert, 
and was made abbot of Canterbury. 
Charlemagne became acquainted with 
him in Parma, on hie mtum from Rome, 
whence he had brouj^ht the pallium for a 
friend; invited him, in 782, to his court, 
and made use of his services in his en- 
deavors to civilize his subjects, la the 
royal academy, he was -wled Flacctts 
Jilbiwus. To secure tlie benefit of his in- 
structions, Charlemagne established at his 
court a school, called PaUstina^ and in- 
trusted him with the superintendence of 
several monasteries, in which. A. exerted 
himself to diffuse a knowledge of the sci- 
ences. Most of the schools in France 
were either founded or improved by him ; 
tliMs he founded the school in the abbey 
of St. Martin of Tours, in 796, after the 


plan of tlie school in Yoric. Ho himself 
instinctcal a large number of scholai*s m 
this st'hooJ, who afterwards spread the 
light of learning through the empire of 
the Franks. A. took his leave of the court 
in 801, and retired to tlie abbey of rit. 
Martin of Tours, but kept up a constant 
correspondence with Charles to tiio time 
of his death, in 804. He left, besides 
many theological writings, several ele- 
mentary works in the branches ofphilos- 
ojihy, rhetoric and pliilology ; also poems, 
and a large miiniHT of letters, the style of 
which, however, IS not pleasing, and plain- 
ly lx*ti*ays the unculuvuted cJiaracter of 
tiie age ; nevertheless, he is acknowledged 
as the most learned and poli.shed man of 
his time. He understoud Latin, Gi’eek 
and Hebrew. His works ujipeared in 
Paris, 1617, fol., and, m a more complete 
Ibrni, in Ratishon, 1777, 2 vols., fol. 

Alokb^uan, or the bidVs tyt^ in astron, ; 
a star of the first magnitude m the south- 
ern (‘ye of*lhe constellation 4\iurus. 

ALDFaiONJDE, St. Philip, of Marnix, loitl 
of mount St. Aldegoiide, was born in Brus- 
sels, 15.38, and studied in Geneva. He 
drew up, in tlic beginning of Hoc. 1565, 
tb(i act of com prom is('. for the jireserva- 
tion of tlie privileges of the Netherlands, 
which was signiid by count liOius of Nas- 
sau, Henry of Brederode and liimself Tlie 
act was directed chiefly against tli(3 intro- 
duction of the inquisition into the Neth- 
erlands, and the members promised to 
assist each other with their persons and 
property. It was rejected, however, by 
the regent Mar^ret. In 1566, Alva ar- 
rived, St. A, fled, with tlie friends of 
the prince of Orange, to Germany, and 
returned witiAhem as their leading coun- 
sellor. In 1573, he fell into the hands of 
liie Spaniards, at Maesluys, was afterwards 
exchanged, and conducted mmiy diplo- 
matic negotiations ol‘ the young republic 
abroad. He defended Antwerp a long 
time, though not successfully. He as- 
sisted ill establishing the university of 
Leyden, and died tliere, professor of the- 
ology, in 1598. 

Aluenhoven, battle at, March 1,1793. 
Tlie engagement near this town, situated 
between Juliers and Aix la Chapelle, 
opened the campaign of 1793. The year 
previous, the Austrians had been obliged, 
after tlie battle of Jemapjic, to evacuate 
Belgium, and retire behind the lioer. 
Dmnoiiriez, at tlie beinuning of the year 
1793, threatened Haiiand with an inva- 
sion. To prevent tliis, and to raise the 
siege of Maestricht, tlie prince of Coburg 
drew togetlier his army, consisting ot 
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40,000 men, behind tlie Roer, and forded 
this river, March 1, in 2 columns, at Diii^n 
and Juliors. In the engagement whieli 
ensued, tlie French lost aiwut 6000 men 
killed and wounded, and 4000 prisoners. 
On the following day, Aix la Chapellc 
and Liege were occupied, the sieg(i of 
Maestrient raised, and the French active- 
ly pursued. At Neerwinden the French 
halted, and received a reenforcement, con- 
sisting of the corps destined to invade Hol- 
land, but were beaten here, March 18, a 
second time. 

Alder. The alder or qtvler (betida 
^us) is a tree which «ows in wet situ- 
ations, and is distuiMit»^'*^ its flower- 
stalks being branched its leaves being 
rotuidish, waved, serrai^ed and downy sft 
the branchin^f th6 veins beneath. It is 
common in Europe and Asia, and the 
United States of America. There are few 
means of better employing swampy and 
morassy grounds, than by planting them 
with alders ; for, although the growth of 
these trees is not rapid, the uses to which 
they are applicable are such as amply to 
compensate for the slowness with which 
they come to perfection. The wood of 
the alder, which is in great demand for 
machinery, is frequently wrought into 
cogs for mill- wheels, as it is peculiarly 
adapted for all kinds of work which are 
to be kept constantly in water. It is con- 
sequently used for pumps, sluices, pipes, 
drains and conduits of different descrip- 
tions, and for the foundation of buildings 
situated in swamps. For these purposes, 
it has been much cultivated in Flanders 
and Holland. It is commonly used for 
bobbins, women’s shoe-l^els, plough- 
men's clogs, and numerous articles of 
turnery ware. This wood also serves for 
many domestic and rural uses, for spin- 
ning-wheels, troughs, the handles of tools, 
ladders, cartwheels, &c. The roots and 
knots flimish a heautifully-veined wood, 
nearly of the color of mahog^y, and well 
adapted for cabinet-work. The bark may 
be advantageously used in the operations 
of tanning and leather-dressing, and by 
fishermen for staining their nets. Th is and 
the young twigs are sometimes employ- 
ed in dyeing, and yield diflerent shatles 
of yellow and i|ed. The Laplanders chew 
the bark of the alder, and dye their lecaher 
garments red with the saliva thus pro- 
duced. With the addition of cqpperas, it 
yields a black dye, used to a considerable 
extent in cx)loring cotton. In the High- 
lands of Scotland, we are informed that 
young branches of the alder, cut down in 
tho summer, spread over the fields, and 


left during the winter to decay, are found 
to answer the purjiose of manure. The 
fresh -gathered leaves, being coven'd with 
a glutinous moisture, are said to lx; soine- 
tinies strewed upon floors to destroy fleas, 
wnieh become entangled in it, as birds are 
with bird-lime. 

Alderman (orWor, elder, and man) ; 
among the ancient Saxons, the second 
order of nobifity. It was synonymous 
with the Latin comes ^ the forla or jaft of 
the Danes (which after the Donisli times 
supei'seded it), and the senior and 
of the Franks. The aldermen were , at 
first governors of cotmties, and were 1^- 
mitt^ imo mHenagemotf ot 
council of the natUm ; gave their 
to the public statutes ; kept order 
the freehofdei^ at the county qourte* 
times of war, appeared at the head OJT i 
military forces of their shires, and W 
called dukes, or heretogen, (the Germ, 
zog). They were at first appointed by 
the king, and were afterwards elected by 
the freeholders of the shire ; at first the 
office was during good behavior, but final- 
ly became hereditary. Aldermen, at pres- 
ent, are officers associated with the mayor 
of a city, for the administration of the 
nmiiicnpal government, both in Englmid 
and the United States. In some places, 
they act as judges in certain civil and 
criminal cases. In liOndon, there are 
26 aldermen, who preside over the 26 
wards of the city, and from whose num- 
ber the mayor is elected annually. 

Aluhelm, (See Mhelm.) 

Alderney; an island on the coast of 
Normandy, about H miles in circumfer- 
ence. Though within 7 miles of cape la 
Hogue, it is subject to the crown of Great 
Hritairi. With Guernsey, Jersey and Sark, 
it fiinns the only part of thfi possessions 
of William the Conqueror that now re- 
main under the govenmient of England. 
A. is about 30 miles from the nearest 
jiart of the English coast, and about 18 
from Guernsey. The race of A, a 
name* given to the strait running be- 
tween the coast of France and this island. 
I’he town of this name, about 2 miles 
fi'om tho harbor, is hut poorly built, and con- 
tains about 1000 inhabitants. In stormy 
weather, the whole coast is dangerous, 
particularly from a ridge of rocks, called 
the Caskets, which form numerous eddies 
that have often proved fatal to mariners. 
The air is salubnous, th© soil fertile and 
much culfivated ; but the custom of gav- 
elkind dividing the lands into small jWts, 
keeps the people in a state of poverty. 
They send grain to England. In 1119, 
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Henry, duke of Normandy, son of king 
Henry I, with many nobles, was lost near 
this island ; and in 1744, the Victory, of 
Jl() guns, admiral sir John Bulchen, with 
, 1100 inai-in< \s and sailors, was lost near 
the coast of A. 

Aldine Editions; the name given 
to the woriss wliich proceeiled from the 

f )ress of the family of Aldus Manutius. 
See Maniiliiis.) Recommended by their 
intnnsic value, as well as by a splendid 
exterior, they hav(3 gained the respect of 
acjiolars, and the attention of hook-cob 
lei^i^pza Many of them are the first 
^ill^pns of Greek and Roman classics, 
have not l)een printed again ; 
Gr^i^ •Mexanker Aphrodisi- 
Xhe text; of t^e modern classical 
pruned by them, as ^etrarc^ 
B^cc^o and others, was criti- 
<3^ reyjsed fiom manuscripts. Gener- 
ally speaking, their editions are distin- 
guished *fi)r correctness, though their 
Greek classics are iufevior* hi this respect, 
to their Latin and Italian. Tiiese edi- 
tions, especially those of Aldus Manutius, 
the father, are of importance in the liis- 
tpry of printing. Aldus deserves much 
credit for his beautiful types. He had 
n}n® kinds of Greek types, and no one 
before him tuinted so much and so hcau- 
lifully in tliis language. Of the Latin 
character he procured 14 kinds of type. 
Among the latter is the antiqua, with 
which Bembus de JBtna, 1495, 4to., is 
jirinted ; a very lieautiful cliaracter. The 
Italic chameters, invented aiwl cut by 
Eraiicesco of Bologna, and brought into 
use by Aldus, who employed them for 
tlie collection of editions of ancient and 
modern classics, in 8vo. (tlie first of which, 
Virgil, appeared in 1501), are less Iiand- 
sonio ; they are too stiff' and angular, and 
faulty in a technical respect, on account 
of tlie many letters connected together, 
lie had even three kinds of Hebrew tyjies. 
He was no friend to ornaments of tlie 
capitals, mses, vignettes and the like. 
The Hifpnerotonuichia l^oliphili, 1499, ful., 
is his only work furnished with orna- 
ments of that kind and wood-cuts. His 
paper is invariably strong and white. He 
introduced the custom of ^triking off* some 
copies of an edition on better, finer and 
whiter paper than the rest ; first, in the 
Ej^tola GrceccB, 1499. He also first pub- 
lidied single copies on large p^er, in the 
edition of Philostratus, 1 501. lie printed 
also the first impressions on blue paper, 
Ijeginning with some copies of the ikhri de 
Me Ruaiica and Quinctilian, bo^i in 1514. 
His impressions on parchment were em- 


inently beamiful. His ink is of excellent 
quality. At the same time, his prices were 
fair. His Aristotle, 5 vols. fol., cost only 
] 1 ducats. The press sunk in reputation 
under the care of his son Paul, and his 
grandson Aldus. When it was broken 
up, in 1597, after a duration of 100 years, 
and after producing 908 editions, it was 
distinguished in notliing from other 
presses in the country. The Aldine edi- 
tions, especially those of the father, were 
earty sought for. The printers in Lyons, 
and the Giunti in Florence, in 1502, found 
it advantageous to publish inferior and 
spurious reprints. & modem times, they 
hare been higJilyprized by ^cierttific cof- 
lectbrs.^ The Morm h, MM of 

l497 sold for 100 ducats)^ the Vir- 
gil oflMl^ and the Mhetores Gr<ra, nbt to 
mention the very rare editions between 
1494 and 11^, arc particularly scalce ahd 
valuable. The bookseller and bibliogra- 
pher Renouard, in Paris, and the grand 
duke of Tuscany, possess the most com- 
plete collections. Of the former’s ejtcel- 
lent work on the press of Aldus, a 
plementary volume appeared in 1812, A 
list of all genuine Aldine editions is given 
in the appendix to tlic 1st vol. ol* Ebert’s 
Bibliographical Lexicon. — See, also. An- 
rudes de Plmprimerie dcs AldeSy on Hisioire 
des trots Manuce, et de leurs editions ; par 
Ant Avg. Renouard; second edit., Paris, 
1825, 3 vols. 8vo. ; and Repertorium Bib- 
liographicum, in quo Lihri omnes ah Arte 
Twograph tea inventa us^ue ad Annum 
ML), typis expressly ordine Atphahctico 
enumerantur vel adevratius recludentur ; 
Opera L. Ham ; StuUgard. The second 
j)art of the first vol. of this work has been 
published quite recently. 

Ajloixi, Antony, was born in 1753, in 
Bologna ; pursued tJiere, aiul afterward:- 
ill Rome, the study of law ; became pro- 
fessor of law in Bologna; was sent to 
Paris by bis fellow-citizmis, wbeii bis na- 
tive town, ill the days of the revolution, 
withdrew from tlie pope’s dominion; and 
was afterwards a member of the council 
of (elders who presided over the Cisalpine 
republic. In 1801, lie became a member 
of the consvdta of l^yons, and afterwards 
president of tlie council of state, from 
wliich he was excluded, at the instance 
of the vice-president, count Melzi. Na- 
poleon appointed him, in 1805, secretary 
of state for the kingdom of Italy, with the 
title of count. He gained, in 1819, the 
confitlence of the Austrian government, 
and now lives in Milan. He had built, 
with OTeat expense, one of the moat 
beautiful palaces in the park of Moiitmo- 
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rcncy, near Paris, and adonied it with the 
finest ])roduction8 of Italian art. Jt was 
injured so much at the second occupatitiu 
of Paris, in 1815, that nothing^ could he 
done witli it, except to sell it to tlie bande 
noire, (q. v.) 

Aldobrandini ; the name of a princely 
fhmily at Rome, celehratod in the history 
of art on account of an antique fresco, in 
their villa, representing a wedding, and 
called by the name of the Mdohrandinc 
zvedding. It ^vas discovered in tlie time 
of Clement VJII, not far from the church 
Santa Maria Maggiore, in the district 
where, formerly, were the gardens of 
Mteccnas, and earned thence into that 
villa. Winckclmann supposed it to be 
the wedding of Peleus and Thetis ; the 
count Bondy, that of Manlius and Julia. — 
Several schokm?, also, of this name have 
distinguished themselves, especially Syl- 
vester A., famous for his knowledge of 
law, and his brother Thomas, both in the 
16tfc century. 

J^DRED ; abbot of Tavistock, andafter- 
wairids bishop of Worcester, 1040. He 
was the finst English bishop who visited 
Jerusalem, and after his return was raised 
to the see of York, an elevation, wliitdi, 
when he apneared at Rome, the pope re- 
fused to ratify, on account of his ignorance 
and simony. A.’s solicitations, however, 
j)rcvailed, and he received tlie palHum 
from the pontiff. On the death of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, he crowned Harold, 
and afterwards the Conqueror, whose es- 
teem he enjoyed, and whose power he 
made subservient to the views of the 
church. When he had rcbeivod .some 
indignities from a governor of V'ork, ho 
flew to London, and, with all the indig- 
nation and hanglitiness of an offended 
prelates, demanded vengeance, and pro- 
nounced a curse on the head of* William. 
His wrath was with difficulty jmcifiod by 
the entreaties of the sovereign and his 
nobles, and the curse was recalled, and 
changed into a blessing. It is said tliat 
he died with griefj on seeing the north of 
England (h^solated by the nivagcs of 
Harold and Canute, sons of Sweyn, Sept. 
11 , 10 () 8 . 

Aldus. (See ManuHus.) 

Ale ; a fermented li(|uor obtained from 
an infusion of malt^ differing from beer 
chiefly in having a less proportion of 
hops. (See Bretmng.) We first hear of 
ale ill Egypt. Tlie natives of Spain, the 
inhabitants of France, the aborigines of 
Britain and Germany, all used an infusion 
of barley ; and it was called by the various 
names of calia and cena in the first 


country, cerevism in the so<'oiid, and ewr- 
zni in the two liLst ; all literally signilying 
.drong water. Tacitus, Diodorus Siculns 
and Pliny sjieak of this beverage as com- 
mon among the nations just rramtioned. 
Henry’s History of England (8vo. vol. ii. 
p, 3f)4), Hiirne’s llist. (vol. ii. p. 2!24), and 
Pinkerton’s Geography (vol. i. ]). f)5), give 
the history of tliis liquor in l^htgland. 
Dr. Stubbs (Phil. Trans. No. 27) siiys that 
ale may be preserved from turning sour 
on long voyages, )>y putting in everr' 
rimdlet of five gallons, after being placed 
in a cask on boani the shi]), not to he 
moved again, two new-laid <*ggs whole. 
The value of this receipt, however, liaa 
been disputed. The duties on ale and 
beer make a considerable branch of the 
revenue of England. They were first 
imposed in 1643, and again during the 
rei^ of Charles II. 

Alecto. (See Furies.) 

A-lee ; the situatioh of the helm when 
it is pushed down to the lee side of the 
ship, in order to put the ship about, or 
lay her head to the windward. 

Aleuambe, Philip; an author whose 
writings afford a great amount Of infor- 
mation respecting the order of the Jesuits. 
He was a Jesuit, bom at Bnissels, 1590, 
His BibliotMque des auteurs Jesvnies was 
laiblislicd at Antweip, 1643 ; Vita P. Joan- 
nis Cardin. Lusitani ex Societ. JesU, 10mo., 
Rome, 1649 ; Heroes et Victims Cari- 
tatis Societ. Jesn, 4to. Rome, 1658 ; Mor- 
tes illustrcs et gesta eorum de Societ 
Jesiij qui in Odium Fidei ah Hcereticis vd 
aliis occisi sunt, fol. Rome, 1657. A. 
died at Romo, 1650. He was for some 
time confessor of the emperor Ferdinand, 
atid afterwards retained at Rome by the 
general of his order as secretaiy, to pre- 
])are the L.atin despatches to Germany. 
4’he Bihlioth^quCy his cJiief work, was 
also published in Latin, Rome, 1675. 

Alemanni ; that is, all men, or variozis 
sorts of men ; the name of a military con- 
fiulemcy of several German tribes, whicli, 
at the commencement of the 3d cenfurv, 
?ipj)roaehod the Roman territory. Their 
sertl(‘ments extended, on the east side of 
the Rhine, from lake Constance, the Elbe 
and the Danube, to the Maine and t))o 
Lahn. Their neighbors on tlie east weni 
the Suevi, and, farther on, the Burgun- 
dians. The principal tribes composing 
tlie Alcmannic league Were the Teiicteri, 
irsijiete.s, Chatti and Vangioncs. Cara- 
callfi fii-sC fought with them, on the south- 
ern part of the Rhine, in 011, liut did )iot 
conquer them ; Severus was likewise un- 
successful. Maxiinin was the frfst who 
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ooiKjiaored and drove them beyend the 
Rhine, in Alter his deutli, they 

a^iin invaded Gaul; hut Rosthumius <ie- 
leated them, pursued them into Gernia- 
• ny, and fortified the boundary with ram- 
jMUts and diiehes ; of whieh the inouncis 
near Riiuriiii^, on the Danul)e,the rampart 
(‘xtendinf? tiirough Holieiilohc to Jaxtliau- 
sen, and th(‘ <litch with palisadoes on the 
jiorth side of the Maine, are remnants. 
(Sc^e Devil's Wall) But the A. did not 
flesist from their incursions, and were 
successively repulsed by Lollianus, the 
successor of Postliumius, by the emperor 
Prol)Us, in 282, and afterwards by Con- 
stantins ( hlorus. Nevertheless, duriiiff 
the disturbances in the empire, and until 
Constantine became its sole master, they 
occupied the tract from Meiitz to Stras- 
burg. At last, Julian was sent, when 
Ctesar, to Gaul, in 357. He again repulsed 
the A., and forced their pniices, of wdiorn 
there were then eight, to sue for peace. 
Their whole force, in the chief battle 
against J uliaii, amounted to 35,000 men. 
When the migration of the northern tribes 
began, tlie A. were among the hordes 
that overran Gaul. They spread along 
the whole western side of the Rhine, and, 
in the latter half of the 5th century, over 
all Helvetia. At last, Clovis broke their 
jKJwer in 496, subdued them, and de- 
prived them of a lar^c portion of their 
possessions. Many ot them fled to The- 
odoric, king of the Ostrogoths, into Italy 
and the Alps ; the greater part, however, 
retijn»ed to their own country. 

Alembert, Jean le Rond d’, one of 
the most distinguished mathematicians 
and literary characters of the 18th cen- 
tury,; was horn in Paris, in 1717, but was 
exposed by his parents, madame de Ten- 
cin and tlie poet Hestouches, provincial 
commissary of artillery. The cliiUl ap- 
peared so weak, that the police officer, in- 
stead of carrying it to the ibundling hos})i- 
tal, committed it to the care of the wife of a 
])oor glazier. Perhaps he hud secret in- 
structions to do so ;; lor, although his pa- 
rents never publicly acknowledged Jjim, 
they did not withdraw their care from 
him ; on the contraiy, Iiis lather aftiT- 
wards settled upon him an income of 
1200 livres, a sum which was then suffi- 
cient to procure the necessaries of Dfe. 
He slio wed much lacility in learning, and 
at the age of 4 years, was sent to a board- 
ing-school. He was but 10 years old, 
when the principal, a man of merit, de- 
clared that he could teach him no more. 
H^^ entered the college Mazarin at the 
age oft 12. His talents siuprised his in- 
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structei*s, who thought they had found in 
him a second Pascal to support the cause 
of the Jansenists, with whom they were 
closely connected. He wmte, in the fti-st 
years of his philosophical stuffics, a com- 
mentary on the epistle of Paul to tlie 
Romans. But, when he began to study 
mathematics, tliis science captivated iiim 
so much, that be renounced all theologi- 
cal disputes. He left college, studied 
law, became an advocate, but did not 
cease to occupy himself with mathemat- 
ics, though lie was almost entirely desti- 
tute of property. A pamphlet on the 
motion of solid bodies in a fluid, and an- 
other on the integral calculus, which ln' 
laid before the academy of sciences in 
1739 and 1740, showed him in so favora- 
ble a light, that the academy received 
him, in 1741, into the number of its mem- 
liers. He soon after published his femous 
works on dynamics, de dynamique, 

and on fluids, TraiU de$ fluidea, I 41 
1746, his Theory of the Winds oJj^l|pa 
the prize ofrered by the academy 
lin, of which he was chosen a 
Among his communications to this acade- 
my, two are highly distinguished — that on 
pure analysis, and the one wliich treats of 
the vibrations of strings. He also took a 
part in the investigations which completed 
the discoveries of Newton respecting the 
motion of the heavenly bodies. Whilst 
Euler and Clairaut were engaged in these, 
he delivered, in 1747, to the academy of sci- 
ences, a solution of the problem proposed 
to determine what disturbances are oeca 
sioiied by the mutiuil attraction ofthe plan 
ets, in their elliptical revolutions round tbs 
sun, and what thtnr motion would be, if 
they wert^ acted on only by , the attractive 
power of the sun. He continued these 
labors for several years, and publisiied, at 
intervals, various important astronomical 
treatises, including one on the pn.'cession 
of the equinoxes ; also bis exjieriment on 
the resistance of fluid liodies, andn num- 
ber of tlisserUitioiis on other subjects ; 
works, of tJie value of wbieh lin'ro is but 
one opinion among scholars, hut which 
produced a coldness on the ^lait of Euler 
and othew. — In the first fe/vor of his 
fondness for mathematics, he lia<I, for a 
time, become indifferent to belles-lettres ; 
but his early love of them soon reviv(*d, 
after his most important discoveries, 
when mathematical investigations ceased 
to aflbrd him so rich a harvest of new 
truths, or he felt the necessity of relaxa- 
tion. lie entered on this new career, 
witli Ills introduction to the EncyrlopMie^ 
and it ill always be a pattern of style in 
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treating? of scientific subjects, iinitinj?? 
it does, elegance and precision. JD’A. 
comprised, in this introduction, ilie es- 
Heiice of all his knowledge of inutbeinat- 
ics, philosophy and literature, acquired in 
a study of 20 years, and this was all that 
was known at that time, in France, on 
these subjects. Ho undertook to prepare 
tho inathenmtical part of tlie Emydopt - 
dicy and wrote a nreat number of e\<-el- 
lent articles. His name being prelixed 
to this work, he shared its fate, and ex- 
posed himself to numberless quain^ls. 
i>*A. soon alter entered the French acad- 
emy, and continued to cultivate th(‘ hell<‘s- 
lettms, togetJier with mathematics. JJis 
literary works, on account of their pro- 
foundness and accuracy, met with the 
apjirobation of all sound minds ; they are 
distinguished by purity of language, clear- 
ness of style, and force of thought. Al- 
tliough he experienced much persecution 
on account of his connexion with tlic 
Bncjftlopedte, and was neglected by the 
govomment of his countrv, he would not 
acc(^pt the invitations of Fix^leric II to 
settle in Berlin, nor the oilers of tlie 
Russian empress, who desired him to take 
charge of the education of her son, witli 
a jiension of J 00,000 livim His country 
learned his worth from foreigners; and 
the king of fhussia gave him a pension, 
when tlie academy of sciences, at Paris, 
refused him the salary to which ho was 
justly entitled. Tliougli his income was 
always moderate, his beneficence was 
great. He lived above 30 years, in the 
jdainost manner, in >lie liouso of the 
woiiiau wiio had brought him up, and 
left these lodgings only when his healtli 
conipt'lled liim. His long attachment to 
Mile, (hi fEspinasse shows that he was 
not destitute of a fcicliiig Jieart. Valu- 
ing indepeiideiice more than any thing 
else, h(j avoided tiic society of the groat, 
and sought only that into wiiicii lie could 
enter with cheerfulness and franktuiss. 
The reputation wJiieh lie enjoyed, the 
intimate friendsliip betw'een him and 
Voltaire, and his great merits, procured 
liim many enemies. He had a Jitoraiy 
contest with J. J. Rousseau, on account 
of an artiede on Geneva, intctidod for tlie 
EnryclopecHe^ His religious cliaractcir 
seems to have been that of a sober deist. 
He died of the stone, being unwilling to 
submit to an operation, in 1783, in th(3 
fi6th year of his age. Frederic II, who 
had, in 17G3, be<!30mo personally acquaint- 
ed with d’A., maintained a correspond- 
ence with him, which w'as published 
after the death of both, and is very inter- 


esting. T1 i( 3 eiieinies of d’A., with a.yicw 
of dejireciating his merits, called him a 
good geometrician among the literati, 
and a good helhvs-lettn's scholar among 
the geometricians. Vlie tiuth is, that his 
rank is somewhat higher in geometry 
than in bellcs-lettrf's ; but, owing to the 
inlluciice of style upon lln’ fate of writ- 
ings, his works in the departna nt of 
beil<‘8-lettn*s, will continue to interest 
longer than his inntliemalieid treatises. 
The former are colhicted ju tlie (Euvres 
phUrOsopkiques^ historiijues d lilUraires 
dc dKllemberlj 18 vols. Paris, Con- 

doreot has drawn his character in Ids 
Klo^e, 

AnENQON, capital of the French dtqiart- 
ment of the Qrue, on the Saitlie, contains 
1528 liouses, nml 13,500 iiiliubitants, a 
college, a socUU d^emiflaiiony a library, 
and considerable tnanufactories of bone- 
loce, etamiiie, wooUen stockings, loutlicr, 
&c. The diamonds of A*i so called, are 
found in the neighboripg quarries. 3000 
women are employed here in manufac- 
turing ])oint-lace. Alao a kind of linen, 
toile d^JJlmcon^ enjoys much reputation. 
The ncighWin^ country has ^ecome 
riclier by the divisioti of the large estates, 
and the town itself more industrious, 

Alemio, Julius; a Jesuit, born at Bres- 
cia, ill the territojy of Venice. He was a 
missionary in China, arrived, in 1010, at 
Macao, and left several works in the 
Chinese language. He died 1040. 

AiiEPPO, or Halef ; capital of the Asi- 
atic pashalic of the same name, which is 
the wcond in the Turkish empin*, and 
comprises the northern part of Syria, 
including mount Lebanon. It contains 
0,800 square miles, tmd 450,000 inhabit- 
niiLs. TJie Oronies, abounding in fish, is 
the only river of tlie pashalic, which, 
under any other goveniinent, would long 
sinc(3 Jiave been connected, by a canal 
running tlirough a level jilain, witJi th (3 
Euphrates, The country produces cdiiel- 
ly wheat, barley, cotton, indigo, sosaimmi, 
&(*., aii(J, in the mountains, mulbeny, 
olive and fig-trees. IJaJep, tJie seat ol* a 
pasha of three tails, a Greek patriarch, an 
Armenian, a Jacobite, and a ^laronite 
bishop, is, within the walls, about 3^ 
miles in circumference ; including the 
suburbs, however, about 7 or 8. It contains 
14,137 liouscs, 200,000 inhabitants (24,000 
of wJiom are CJiristians), 100 uiostjues, 3 
Catholic chureVies, 1 Protestant church, a 
synagogue, many manufactories of silk, 
cotton, &c. It carries on considerabK3 
trade, forming the centre of the ihi^r- 
course betw een the Persian gulf *ind Uie 
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Moclitorranean sra. Most of tlio inhabit- 
ants an; MoliaminedaiiH, the rest Jews, 
oriental ( ' I iristians, and Europc^ans. 'Phe 
(‘ity lost twf> thirds of its liouses, and 8000 
iidiahitants, hy the eJirthquakes in 
and 1823. Lon. 37'^ lO' E. ; lat. 30° IP N. 

Alksia, tlie capital of the Maiidubii, 
a Gallic people, who dwelt in wliat is 
now Burgundy, was an important ioi- 
trcss, tin; sicjge and taking of which was, 
undoubtedly, the gi*eatcst military exploit 
of Caesar. All Gaul had risen against the 
Romans, <'ven tlie^^dui, tlie old allies of 
tJie oppressors; but Caesar conquered 
them under Vercingetorix, and besieged 
them in Alesia. 80,000 men were sliut 
up in the town ; Ciesar, with 60,000 troops, 
lay before it. He erected, immediately, 
a line of contravallation, extending 4 
leagues, in order to reduce tlie place by 
famine, since its situation on a hill, 1500 
feet high, and on all sides abrupt, lietweeri 
the rivers Ope and Op^rkiu, rendered an 
attack impossilde. Vercingetorix, after 
making sevei^ furious but unsuccessful 
sallies, called all the Gauls to arms, and, 
in a short time, 250,000 men appeared 
befone the place. Csesar had, m the 
mean time, completed his line of circum- 
vallation, protecting himself against any 
attack from without by a breast-work, 
a dit(di with palisadoes, and several rows 
of pir-falls. These defences enabled him 
to re])el the desperate attack of 330,000 
(jaids against the 60,000 Romans under 
his command, though he wius assailed 
both in fi-ont and rear. The Gauls were 
unable to force his linos at any ]>ohit. 
Vercingetorix, reduced to extremity hy 
hunger, was compelled to surrender, witli- 
oiit having carried into execution his 
design of inunlering all the persons iu 
the town who were unqualified for battle. 
But the whole tribe of the Manduhii, 
wliicli ]>ad been expelled from the city by-' 
the (hauls, and were not allowed by the 
Romans to pass into the open comitry, 
died ol' famine between the two caifijis. 
Afterwards, A. rose again to a flourishing 
condition, until it was destroyed, in/861, 
hy the Norntans. Vestiges of wells, 
aquc'diicts, broken tiles, coins the 

like, found in the fields where A. once 
stood', prove the former existence of the 
city. At tlie foot of the ancient citadel 
(now mount Auxois), is a village called 
JUise (depart. Cote d* Or), with several 
hundred inhabitants. 

Alkssandbia. (See Mexandria,) 

: Aleutian Islands ; a ^oup belong- 
to Russia, and separating the sea of 
Kamtschatka from the northern part of' 


the Pacific ocean, exteinlmg nearly 700 
miles from E. to VV., from Ion. 160^ to 
E- ; lat. 53° N. They fonn achain eoiincct- 
ing Asia and America, and include what 
have gentu'ally been called, in English 
geographical works, the Fox islands^ Beh- 
ring*s and Copper islands^ aiul the group 
formerly divided into tin; ,dkutia 7 i and 
Jlndrenovian isles, altogether above 100, 
comprising about 10,0(K) square miles, all 
rocky, some containing volcanoes and hot 
springs. The most known and largest 
are the Gonalashka, Behring’s island and 
Kodiak. The iirincipal place is Alex- 
andria, the seat of the governor, and ilic 
chief emporium. No tree grows on tliest‘ 
islands, and no domestic animal thriv(;s 
there ; hut they afford an abundance of 
valuable fur and of fish. The inhabitants 
belong to the same stock with the natives 
of Kamtschatka ; they are a harmless race 
of hunters and Ashers. Tiieir number has 
been reduced by the small pox and tire 
venereal disease to KXX). The Ricans, 
to whom they pay tribute, visit these in- 
hospitable islands only for the s^ke of 
flir. The offleers of the Russian- Ameri- 
can company treat the inhabitants so 
cruelly, that Krusenstem made a report 
about it to the Russian government. — 
MftIJer’s Sammlung Russischer Gtschichk, 
vol. iii. ; Coxe’s »dccourU of the Russian Dvi- 
covciies ; Tooke’s Vieiu of the Rimian 
Rmpire ; Krusenstern’s Voyage round the 
JVorld ; Cooki;, &c. 

Alexander the Great, son of Philip 
of Maccdon, was horn in Pella, B. C. 356. 
His mother was Olympias, iho daughter 
t»f Neoptolemus of Epirus. In liis early 
yoiuJi, lie showed the marks of a great 
characte;r. When he heard of the victo- 
ries of Philip, he e;^cJaimod, “My father 
will not leave any thiig for me to do.” 
Philip confided the charge of his educa- 
tion first to Leonidas, u relation of his 
mother, and to Lysimacliiis ; afterwards 
to Aristotle. At a distance from the court, 
this great philosojdier instructed him in 
all the hranclies of human knowledge, 
especially Biose ne cessary for a ruler, 
and wrote for his benefit a work on the 
art of government, which is nnfortimately 
lo.st. As Macedon was surrounded by 
dangerous neighlxirs, Aristotle sought to 
cultivate in his pupil the talents and vir- 
tues of a militaiy commander. With 
lliis view he recommended to liim the 
reading of the Iliad, and revised tins po- 
em himself. The copy, revised by Aris- 
totle was the favorite hook of A., wJio 
never lay down without having read some 
pages in it. At the same time he formeti 
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Ijia body by gyiiuiustic cx(jrcises. Wiieii 
very young, an every body knows, lie 
tamed the boi*se Bucephalus, which no one 
else darc'd to mount. When he was lb 
years old, Rhilip, setting out on an expe- 
dition against Byzantium, delegated the 
government to him during his absence, 
lie jierformed prodigies of valor, two 
3 ears later (338), in the battle at Chfieronea, 
where he obtained great reputation by 
conquering the sacred band of the The- 
bans. “ My son,” said Philip, after the 
battle, embracing him, “seek anotlier 
empire, for that which I shall leave you 
is not worthy of you.” The father and 
son, however, quarrelled when Philip 
repudiated Olympias. A., who took tlie 
part of his mother, was obliged to flee to 
Epirus, to escape the vengeance of his 
father ; but he soon obtained pardon, tuid 
returned. He afterwards accompanied 
Philip on an e^^pe^Ron against the Tri- 
ball], and saved nls life in a battle. Phil- 
ip hayiM been ej^ed chief commander 
or thi Greeks, was preparing for a war 
against Persia, when he was assassinated, 
B, C. 336. A., not yet 20 years of age, 
ascended the throne, punished Uie mur- 
derer, went into the Peloponnesus, and 
received, in the general assembly of the 
Greeks, the chief command in the war 
agai list Persia. After his return, he found 
the Illyrii and Triballi in arms, went to 
meet them, forced a passage^ through 
Thrace, and was every where successful. 
But the Thebans, having heard a rumor 
of iiis death, had taken up arms, and the 
Athenians, urged by Demosthenes, were 
about to join them. A. hastened to 
j>revent this junction, appeared before 
Thebes, and, having summoned it in vain 
t(i surreniJer, took and destroyed the city. 
(1000 of the inlialdlants were put to the 
sword, aud 30,000 carried into captivity. 
The bouse and foniily of the poet Pindar 
alone wc'rc spared. This severity terri- 
fi('d all Greece. The Atlieiiiaus snflered 
J(\ss. A. tiemanded only the banishment 
of Charmides, who liad spoken most 
bitterly against him. Leaving Antipater 
to govern in bis stead in Europe, and be- 
ing eonfirmed as commander in chief of 
the (rnuik forces, in the general assembly 
of the Greeks, he crossed over into Asiti, 
in ib(^ spring of 334, with 30,000 foot and 
.5,000 borsf.‘. To secure the protection of 
Miin rva, he sacrificed to her, on the fields 
of llinin, crowned the tomb of Achilles, 
and congratulated this hero, from whom 
lie was descended through his mother, on 
his good fortune in having had such a 
friend as Patroclus, and such a poet as 


Ilonicr. When lu^ apj)roached ‘tljo 
Granicus, he learned that several Rersian 
satrajis, wdtli 20,000 I'oot, aiul as many 
horse, awaited him on the otluT side. A., 
Avitliout delay, led ins army througli the 
river, and obtained a comfiU'te victory ; 
having overthrown, with Ins lance, iMilli- 
ridates, the son-in-law of Darius, and 
exposed himself to every danger. The 
Macedonians, encouraged by his example, 
bore down every tiling before them, amt 
the whole army crosscii the river. The 
Greek auxiliaries of the Peisians, who 
were formed in phalanxes, resj>tod longer, 
and were all destroyed, except 2000, who 
were taken prisoners. A. jierformed 
splendid funem ceremonies in honor of 
those of his army who had fallen, and 
granted privileges to their futhtu's and 
children. Most of the cities of Asia Mi- 
nor, even Sardis, opened tlieir gates to 
the victor. Miletus and Halicarnassus 
resisted longer. A. restored democracy 
in all the Greek cities. In pa^ng tlirough 
Gordium, he cut the Gordian kno^jmd 
conquered Lycia, Ionia, Caria, Pamphylia 
and Cappadocia. But a dangerous sick- 
ness, brought on by bathing in the Cy^us, 
checked his course. On this occasion 
he sliowed the elevation of his character. 
He received a letter from Parmenio, say- 
ing that Plillip, his physician, had been 
bribed by Darius to poison him. A. gave 
the letter to the physician, and at the 
same time drank the potion which he 
had prepared for him. Scarcely was he 
restored to health, wdicii In; udvanccil 
towards the defiles of Cilicia, whitlior 
Darius had imprudently betaken liirnsel^ 
with an immense army^, instead of await- 
ing liis adversaiy on the plains of Assyria. 
The second battle took iilace zieur Issus, 
between the sea aud the mouiitums. The 
disorderly masses of the Persians were 
broken by the charge of the IMuecdoni- 
ans, and fled in wild confusion. On the 
left waiig, 30,000 Greeks, in fh(3 jiay of 
the Persian king, resisted longer; but 
they also were obliged to yield. Tlic 
treasures and family of Darius fed! into 
the bands of the conqueror. Tlic latter 
were treated most magnanimously. A. 
did not pursue Darius, who fled towards 
the Eu])hrates, but, in order to cut him 
off from the sea, turniid towards Coelo- 
yria and Plioinicia. Here he received a 
letter from Darius, proposing peace. A. 
answered, that, if he would come to iiiin, 
he would restore to him not only his 
iriother, wife and children without 
sonj, but also his empire. This ansvi^t* 
produced no effect. The victory at Issus 
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had* opoiit d tlie wliole country to the 
Macedoiiiiiiig. A. took possession of 
Dninnsciis, which contained a large por- 
tion of the royal treasures, and secured 
* all tlie towns along the Mediterranean 
s«;a. Tyii*, imboldoned by the strength 
of its situation, resisted, but was taken, 
after seven months of incredible exer- 
tions, and destroyed. A. continued his 
victorious march through Palestine, where 
all tlie towns sun*endered, except Gaza, 
which shared the fate of Tyre, Egypt, 
wojiry of the Persian yoke, received him 
tis a deliverer. In order to confinn his 
power, he restored the former customs 
and religious rites, and founded Alexan- 
dria, winch became one of the first cities 
of ancient times. Hence he went through 
the desert of Libya, to consult the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon. Some historians 
assert that the god recognised him as his 
son, but others reject all that has been 
related respecting thia journey. At the 
return of spring, A. marched ag^tinst Da- 
riuS|i^ho, in the meantime, had collected 
an afmy in Assyria, and rejected the pro- 
])osafe of A. for peace. A battle was 
fougm at Gaugamela, not far from Arbe- 
la, in 331, Justin estimates the forces of 
Darius at 500,000 men ; Diodorus, Arrian 
and Plutarch at more than double that 
number. Notwithstanding the immense 
numerical superiority of his enemy, A. was 
not a moment doubtful of victory. At the 
head of his cavalry, he attacked the Per- 
sians, and routed therri immediately ; he 
then hastened to the aid of his h;tl wing, 
which had been, in the meantime, se- 
verely pn‘ssed. His wish was to take, or 
kill, the king of Persia. The latter was 
on an (dtwated chariot, in the midst of his 
body-guards. These, when they saw liow 
A. overthr(;w every thing, fled. Darius 
then mounted a horse, and fled likewise, 
leaving his army, baggage and immense 
treasuH's to the victor. Babylon and Su- 
sa, wlu'rc the riches of the East lay accu- 
jnulated, opened their gates to A., who 
directed bis march towards Persej>olis, 
tlie capital of Persia. The only passage 
thither, Pyla3 Persidis, was defended by 
40,000 m(‘u under Ariobarzanes. A. at- 
tacked them in the rear, routed them, and 
entered Persepolis triumphant. From 
this time the glory of A. began to decline. 
Master of the greatest empire in the 
world, he became a slave to his own pas- 
sions ; gave himself up to arrogance and 
dissipation ; Showed himself ungrateful 
uj^cruel, and, in the anns of pleasure, 
slftid the blood of his bravest generals. 
Hitherto sober and moderate, this hero, 


who strove to equal the gods, and called 
himself a god, sunk to the level of vulgar 
men. Persepolis, the wonder of the 
world, he burned in a fit of intoxication. 
Ashamed of this act, he set out with his 
cavalry to pursue Darius. Learning that 
Bessus, satrap of Bactriana,kept the. king 
risoner, he hastened his march with the 
ope of saving him. But Bessus, when 
he saw hiinsidf closely pursued, caused 
Darius to be assassinated (B. C. JLiO), be- 
cause he was an impediment to bis bight. 
A. beheld, on tiie frontiers of Bactriana, 
a dying man, covered with wounds, l>ing 
on a chariot. It was Darius. The Mace- 
donian hero could not restrain his tears. 
After interring him with all the honors 
usual among the Persians, he took pos- 
session of Hyrcania,the land of the Marsi, 
and Bactriana, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed king of Asia. He was form- 
ing stiU more gigantic plans, when a con- 
spiracy broke out in his own c^p. Phi- 
lotas, the son of Parmenio, was inmljfeated. 
A., not satisfied With the blood of^tliV son, 
caused the ftither al^ to be secretly mur- 
dered. This act of injustice excited 
general displeasure. At the same time, 
his })ower in Greece was threatened. 
Agis, king of Sparta, had collected 30,000 
men to shake off the Macedonian yoke ; 
but Antipater, at the head of a immerous 
army, overcame the Spartans, and dis- 
solved the- league of the Greeks. In the 
mean time, A. marched, in the winter, 
through the riortli of Asia, os far as it 
was then known, checked neither by 
mount Caucasus nor the Oxus, and 
reached the Casjiian sea, hitherto un- 
known to the Greeks. Insatiable of 
glory, and thirsting for conquest, he spar- 
ed not even the hordes of the Scythians, 
Returning to Bactriana, he lioped to gain 
the aflections of the Persians, by assum- 
ing their dress and mannei’s, but this 
luqie was not realized. The discon- 
tent of the army gave occasion to the 
scene which ended in the death of Clitus. 
A., whose pride he had ofleiided, killed 
him with his own hand at a banquet. 
CTitus had been one of most faithful 
friends and bravest generals, and A. was 
aft(‘rward.s a prey to the keenest remorse. 
In the following year, he subdued the 
whole of Sogdiana. Oxyantes, one of 
the leaders of the enemy, had secured 
his family in a castle built on lofty rocks. 
The Macedonians stormed it. Roxana, 
the daughter of Oxyantes, one of the 
most beautiful virginsof Asia, was among 
the prisonei-s. A. fell in love with and 
married her. Upon the news of this. 
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Oxyantt'S' tliouglit it best to submit, and 
(•aim; to Rac-tra, where A. recoivt'd him 
with distiiiciiori. Here a new cons|>ii“iey 
wrus disro\ <;red, at the head of which was 
Hermolaus, and, ninoiig the accomplices, 
(/allisthenes. All the conspiratoi*s were 
coiid(Mimed to death, exc(^pt Calli8thene.s, 
who was jnutilated, and carried about 
with the army in an ii*on cage, until lie 
terminated his torments by poison, A. 
now forriK^d the idea of conquering India, 
tJie name of which was scarcely known. 
He passed rhe Indus, mid formed an alli- 
ance with 'faxilns, the ruler of the region 
beyond this river, who assisted him with 
troojis and IdO elephants. Conducted 
by Taxiliis, he marched towards the 
river Jlj-daspes, the passage of which, 
Ponis, unother king, delendcd at the 
head of his army. A. conquered him in 
a bloody battle, took him prisoner, hut 
restored liim to his kingdom, lie then 
inarched vn^toriously through India, 
established Greek colonies, and built, 
according to Phitareh, 70 towns, one of 
wliich lie culled Bucephala^ ailer Ins 
horse, winch bad been killed on the Hy- 
daspes. Intoxicated by success, he in- 
tended to advance as far as the Ganges, 
when the murmurs of his army com- 
pelled him to return, in doing wliich he 
was exj)osc*d to great dangers. WJieii 
he had r(;ached the Hydasjies, he built a 
fleet, in which he sent a part of his army 
down tlie river, while the rest proceeded 
along tli(‘ banks. On his march, he eii- 
eonnterod siweral Indian princes, and, 
during tlie siege of a town belonging to 
the Mallii, was severely wounded. Hav- 
ing recovered, he continued liis march, 
saiicjd down tlie Indus, and thus reached 
the sea. Ne.arclms, his admiral, sailed 
lienee to the Persian gulf, whilt^ A. di- 
rected his march by lami to Jjahyloii. 
He had to wander through immense 
deserts, in which the grcat<jr part of his 
army, destitute of water and food, per- 
ished in the sand. Only the fourth pwt 
of the troops, with which he had set out, 
returned to Persia. On his route, he 
quelled several mutinies, and placed 
governors over various provinces* In 
Susa, he married two Persian princesses, 
and rewarded those of his Macedonians 
who had married Persian women, be- 
cause it was his intention to unite the 
two nations as closely as possible. He 
distributed rich rewaixls among his troops. 
At Opis, on the Tigris, he declared his 
intention of sending the invalids liome 
with presents. The rest of the army mu- 
tinied ; but he persisted, and effected his 


purpose. Soon after, Ins fiivorite, 410- 
phmstioii, died. His gned* was mihouiuled, 
and he hmied liis body a\ ith royal sjilen- 
dor. On- his return from EcliaTaiui to 
Rahylon, the magicians un; said r<t have 
predicted that this city would he iiital lo 
liim. The representations of lus friends 
inducted him to despisi^ tliese warnings. 
He went to Babylon, where many foreign 
ambassadors waited for him, and was 
engaged in extensive plans lortlie future, 
when he became suddenly sick, after a 
banquet, and died in aihw days, R. ('. 
Such wns the end of this com|uejor, in 
lus y2d your, after a nugn of 12 years and 
8 months. He left helund Jiini un im- 
mense empire, which heiMine the scene 
of eontinual wars. He laid designated 
no heir, and, being asked l»y his Ihends 
to whom he left the empin;, answered, 

To the 'W'orthiest.” After many disturb- 
ances, tlio generals ai;kiiovv)edged Ar- 
idaiiis, a man of a very weak mmd, the 
son of Philip and the dancer Philiima, 
and Alexander, the posthumous son of' 
A. and Hoxana, as kings, and divided 
the provinces among tlieniMdves, under 
the name of* satrapies* They appointed 
Perdiccas, to whom A. on his death-bed 
had given his ring, primii minister of the 
infant kings. The body of A. was inter- 
red, by Ptolemy, in Ali'xuudna, in a 
golden coffin, and divine honors w^ere paid 
to him. not only in Egypt, hut also in 
other (countries. His sureophagus, since 
1802, lias been in the Rritisii museum. 
Arrian, Diodorus, Plutarch and Curtius 
are the sources from whence tlie JiJstor> 
of A. is drawn. (See also St. CVo/x, rJxam. 
critique (its Historians (V Mex.^ 4to., Paris, 
1804.) Secunder is the oriental name ol’ A. 

Alexander Ralas, king of Syria, wuvS, 
according to some, the natural son ol‘ An- 
tioch us Epiphanes, liut, according to oth- 
ers, a young man of mean extraction at 
Rhodes, suborned by Heraclides, at tlie in- 
stigation of Ptolemy, Attains and Ariar- 
tlies, to persoDiite the son of Antiochus, 
and under that title to lay claim to the 
crown of Syrian ifioppositiontx) Demetrius. 
In a war between the two competitors, A. 
was slain, C* 145. 

AlexaitSer JAJTNiBus, king of the Jews, 
succeeded to the throne B. C. lOiJ. His 
fourth brother endeavored to deprive him 
of the crown, and waa put to death. A. 
began his rei^, by leading an army 
against Ptolemais, but was obhged to re- 
turn to defend hk owtt donninioue against 
Ptolemy listhynis, and was defhatSl^ Oii 
the banks o£ the Jordan. He subsequendy 
conquered Gaza, made war on the Ara- 
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hians, and was engaged in quarrels with 
his own sii hjects. Alter reducing tliem to 
order, he extended his conquests tli rough 
Syria, I d ii t nieji, Arabia and Ph cnnicia. On 
returiiing to Jerusalem, he devoted him- 
self to drirdviiigand debauchery, and died 
B. (;. 79. 

Acexander Severus, a Roman em- 
peror, wa^ born at Acre, in Phoenicia, in 
the year '205. He was the son of Gene- 
sius Mart'ianiis and of Mammaea, niece to 
the einpei'or Severus. He was admirably 
educjited i>yhis mother, and was adopted 
and made Caesar by his cousin Heliogab- 
alus, th(Mi but a few years older tlian 
himseli; at the ])rudent instigation of 
their cniin non grandmother, Ma^sa. That 
contempt I hie emperor, however, soon 
grew jeniouH of his cousin, and would 
liavc dc'stroyod him, but for the interfer- 
ence of the pi'setorian guards, who soon 
after put Heliogahulus himself to death, 
and raised Alexander to the imperial 
dignity in his 17th year. Alexander 
adopted the noble model of 'IVajan and 
the AntoTiines; and the mode in which 
he administered the affairs of the emjiire, 
and otherwise occu[>ied himself in poetry, 
philosophy and literature, is eloquently 
(h^e.ribed by Gibbon. On the whole, lie 
governed ably both in peace ami war; 
but, whatever he might owe to the good 
education given him by his mother, bo 
allowed her a degree of influence in the 
government, which threw a cloud over 
the latter part of his reign, as is usually 
the casi' with the indirect exercise of fe- 
male politi<*al influence. A. lieliaved with 
great magnaiiiniity in one of the frecpient 
iiisurn‘etions of the pnietorian guards; 
hut, either from tear or necessity, he al- 
lowed many of their seditious mutinies to 
pass unpunished, although, in one of them, 
they murdered their prefect, the learned 
lawyer Ulpian, and, in anotlier, compelled 
Dion Cassius, the historian^ then consul, 
to retire into Bithynia. At length, under- 
taking an expedition mto G«iul, to repress 
an incursion of the Gennsns, ho “was 
murdered, with his modier, in an insuiv 
rection of his Gallic troops, heeded by the 
brutal and gigantic Thracian, Maximhi, 
who took advantage of their discontent at 
the emperor^s attempts to restore disci- 
pline. This event hapj^ned in the year 
235, after a reign of 12 years. A. was 
fevorable to Christianity, following the 
predilectionsof his mother, Mammasa ; and 
he is said to have placed the atatue of 
Christ in his private temple, in 
e^mjmny with those of Orpheus and Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus. In return, the Christian 


writers all speak very favorably of him. 
Herodian, on the contrary, accuses him 
of great timidity, weakness, and undue 
subjection to his mother; but oxliibits a 
disposition to detract from bis good charac- 
ter on all occasions, in a way that renders 
his evidence very suspicious. He was 
thrice married, but left no children, diilius 
Lampridius tells the following singular 
story of A. : — Ovinius Cainillus, a Koniaii 
senator, conspired against him. A., learn- 
ing the fact, sent for Ovinius, thanked him 
for liis willingness to relieve him from the 
buixlen of government, and tlnui jiro- 
claiined liini his colleague. A. now gave 
him so much to do, that he had hardly 
time to breathe, and, on the breaking out 
of a war with Artuxerxes, the fatiginis to 
which A. exposed himself, and which 
Ovinius was compelled to share', so over- 
whelmed the latter, that, at last, he be- 
sought A. to permit him to return to a 
]>rivato .station. He was uecordingly al- 
lowed to resign the imperial dignity, 
Alexander; the name of several pofies. 
— Alexander I reigru’d from 109 to 119, 
and is known only as having introduced 
the use of holy water. — A. II, Ansidm of 
Milan, previously bishop of l^ucea, was, iu 
1001, raised to the papal throne by llie 
party of Hildebrand, afterwards (iregory 
Vll, while the adherents of tin? (rernian 
king, and of the iiohdity of Rome, chose 
Hoiiorius II at Ihusle. This aiitipope 
expelled A. from Rome, but Hildebrand, 
then the soul of the papal government, 
8up])ort(Hl liim; a synod at (Cologne ao 
kiiowlcdged him in 1002, and the Ro- 
mans thiunselves revolted, in 1003, from 
Honorius. Thus A. attained quiet ])os- 
scssion of Rome, and of the papal power, 
which, however, Hildebrand administered 
ill his name. The papal bulls, thiTefore, 
against lay investiture, against the mar- 
riage of priests, and the divorce of Henry 
IV, and the hauglity summons of this 
king to appear before the jnipal chair, 
must be ascribed to the influence of Hil- 
debrand, who used the weak A. II as his 
tool. A. died in 1073. (See Gregory YIL) 
— ^A. Ill reigned from 1159 to llol, and 
struggled with various fortune, but un- 
daunted courage, e^inst tlie party of 
the emperor Frederic I, and the antipopes 
Victor III, Paschal III, and Oalixtus III, 
who rose, one after the other, against him. 
He was obliged to flee to France in 1161, 
where he lived in Sens, until the dis.satis- 
faction of the Lombards with the govern- 
ment of Frederic, the assistance of the 
German ecclesiastical princes, and the 
desire of the Romans, opened a way for his 
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rctmn, in 1165. He now strengthened his 
i)owcr by a league with the cities of liOni- 
hardy, but was obliged to retire, in 1167, 
before the iiiiperiol army, and resided in 
Renevento, Anagiii and Venice, until after 
the victory of the Lombards over the em- 
peror at Legnano, followed by the peace 
of Venice (so humiliating to me pride of 
the emperor Frederic, who was compelled 
to kiss the feet and hold the stirrup of A., 
ill; the abdication of the thim anti- 
itild the return of the victor to Rome. 

Mnabled, also, Heniy II, kinff of Eng- 
who had exposed bimsdf to tlie 
papal vengeance by the assassination of 
Broket. The terms, on which the Ger- 
man and English sovereigns were restored 
to favor, were such as to increase the power 
of the pope in both countries. He placed 
Alfonso II on the throne of Portugal, 
and laid Scotland under an interdict on 
account of the disobedience of the king. 
The rest of his labors to augment the pa- 
pal power, and his persevering efforts, in 
the spirit of Gregory VII, till the periotl 
of his death, are related in the article 
Poperif, — A. IV, count of Segni and bishop 
of Ostia, ascended the papal throne in 
1254, at a very unfavorable time. Con- 
quered by ’Manfred of Sicily, implicated 
in the quarrels of the Guelphs and Ghib- 
cl lines, despised in Italy,-this pope, with 
good intentions, and a peaceable dispo- 
sition, was not able to prevent, either by 
Jiis prayers or bis excommunications 
(which were only laughed at), the disturb- 
ances prevailing over the whole country. 
At his death, in 1261, he left: the papal 
power in a state of great weakness. — A. V., 
a Graek from Candia, under the name of 
Peter Philargi, a mendicant friar, rose to 
the dignity of cardinal, and was chosen 
pope in 1409, at the same time with tla^ 
anti^pes Gregory XII and Benedict 
XIII. He was considered by the greater 
j>art of Christendom legitimate pop(^, but 
carried Jiis prodigality and luxury in 
Bologna, where he constantly resided, to 
an extent injurious to the interests of the 
church. At the council of Pisi^ he prom- 
ised to reform the abuses prevailing in the 
church, but took no steps towards it. 
While occupied in the condemnation of 
the doctrines of Wickliffe, and in prepa- 
rations for the trial of the Bohemian re- 
fonner, Hues, he died in 1410, probably 
by poison.— rA. VI. {See the following ar- 
hcle.'j — A. VII, who was employed, when 
cardinal Chigi, as papal nuncio, in nego- 
tiations of peace at Munster and Osna- 
bruck, and was revered on account of his 
pious zeal for the church and holy life, 


laid aside the mask of siinctity aftc*r his 
elevation to the pajial throne, Ai>ril H, 1 655, 
and gave liimself openly up to luxury 
and voluptuousness. He su rroundcrl him- 
self with show and splendor, and ajipeared 
in the character of an intriguing politician. 
For an account of his condemnation of 
the 5 points pf /onsen’s Angustimts^ and 
the quarrels in which he was consequent- 
ly .involved in France, see Jansen, He 
quarrriljod not mfy trith the #orbonnc, 
and the parHament^ tint oven with king 
LoctiB XiV; so th|it* die latter declared 
ym agniust him) took Avignon and Ve- 
naissin, and forced him) in 1663, td make a 
disgraceful peace at F4sk, His improve- 
ments in the city of Rome, his attempts 
at poetry, and encouragement of learned 
men, could not indemnify the Roman 
court for the loss of authority in France, 
and he died witiioiit gloiy, May 22, 1667. 
— ^A. VIII, an Ottoboni firom Venice, be- 
came pope in lt)89. By artful negotia- 
tions, he induced Louis XIV todebver up 
Avignon and Venaissin, and to renounce 
the privileges belonging to the quarter of 
his ambassador in Rome. He supplied 
the Venetians with men, money and 
to carry on a war against the Turks. Less 
intent upon the weal of the church than 
on enriching his own family, he delayed 
the condemnation of the 4 articles of the 
Gallican church, in order to gain advan- 
tages for his relations. He wtis hostile to- 
wards the Jesuits, and condemned their 
doctrine of the philosophical sin ; at the 
same time, however, 31 tliesesof the Jan- 
senists. (Bee Jmisen.) The library of the 
Vatican is indebted to him for the pur- 
chase of the excellent lihraiy of the queen 
Christina of Sweden. He died in 1691, 
81 years old. 

Alexander VJ, a notorious pope, 
was bom at Valencia, in Spain, in 1430, 
and ascended the j)apal throne in 1492. 
His name was Rodrigo Lenzuoli ; but he 
took the ancient and renowned name of 
his inotheris family, Borgia. In his youth 
he was noted for dissipation, though not 
destitute of talent. lie had 5 children, 
by a woman fiunous for her beauty, Rosa 
Vanozza, C«esar Borgia and lAicretia are 
the most known ; the latter was four times 
inarriod, and was suspected of incestuous 
intercourse with her father and brothers. 
A. was made a cardinal by pope CaSx- 
tus III, his imcle. By bribing the car- 
dinals Sforza, Riario and Cilx), he pre- 
pared his way to the papal throne, after 
the death of Innocent VlII, The^j^iMng 
residence of the popes in Avignon, itf n 
distance from their dominions in Italy, had 
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cliniinislifd botli llioir authority and ruv- 
oiuios. d’o make u]^ for this loss, A. \l 
endeavored to impair tlie power of the 
Italian princes, and seize upon tlieir pos- 
sessions, for the bene^t of ins own family. 
To effert tins end, he ^employed die nw^t 
excscrublo means, policy,, foreign ^ 
well as domeatiCy,W|^,&ilhlo^s andt^fie, 

p^icuWly Jn ^t^^ >>*wicc, \yh^ 

Mng, Clwlea\aife,^J^^ei»y.. ||€ 
naderstnod,how4^e^gw| ;P«3iens^4P*3i« 

coundji^ 

of Aml^ 

jyea, djljijdinjic^itbelr epnqaescs, In 1494 , Ly^ 
a.Ene. wmpg pqle tp pole, ipiks 
^vest of the .Aa«^ ,A.,die 4 » 5 ^ iears 
olp, in BfechkyelU trfihoiyped tins 


tisc^pc. lie died m the 17tli year of his 
reign. — A. 11 enccccdcd hij> futlier, WiJ- 
haul the l^ou, Ii2l4, in Iiis I 6 Ui 3 oar, and 
died m lus hist year. — Ills son, A. Ill, 
succeeded . him m 1249. He married 
lHacgaret, of Henry JJI of Eiig- 


li). 12 ua %» defeated, at LiU'g», 
lJ»quijt,ianiof.f{gijWiay, who h^d landed 


tJa<)UHt,i^nioff{gij 


ol<|, in 130^.^ 9^|c44ayelU t^hoared tins 
dat^^blo ait4<s&y3 puiim, 

Mal5 vaf«nftay • per ay«r ripaso 
Pevtato ^ iro rfkivina> beate 
Lo spirito ^^ysandro gkirioeip j 
Del qual ^^iro Je samp fiCdaie 
Tre sue fammari e earn anteJle, 

Lussiiria, siiftonia e erUfleltade. 

0 y ■ • , 

Alzxanohr Nzwsjcoi, a Rttssian hero 
and saint, the son of jthe jp^d-dgike 
Jaros^v, was horn In 1219. Jm order to 
defend the empire, which was attached 
on all sides, but ospeciohy by the Mon- 
gols, Juroslav quitted Novgorod, and left 
the charge of tlio government to his sons, 
Fedor and Alexander^ the former of 
whom soon aherwards died. . A. repulsed 
the assai hints. Russia, nevertheless, cuiiie 
under the iVIpngolian dominion, in 1238. 
A., when prince of Novgorod, defended 
the western fit>ntier agnn^st the Danes, 
Swedes, and -knigliits of tho Teutonic 
order, lie gaineih in 1240, a splendid 
victory, on tlie Neva, ov^r the Swedes, 
and tJience received his surname. He 
overcame, in 1242, the lights of the 
sword, on the ice of lake Peipus. Alter 
the deatli of his ^dher, in 1245. A< became 

f rand-duke of Wiadimir. lla died in 
2(>3. The gratitude of ,his , countrymen 
lias commemorated the hero in popular 
songs, and raised him tq the digmty oX* a 
saint. Peter the Orest honored his tnctii- 
ory by the erection of a i^leivlid monas- 
tery in Petersburg, on tb® ^>ct where A- 
gained his victory, and hy esud^Ushing the 
order of Alexanaer NewskoL . . 

Awsxawjdeb. Several klng%o|^oti^d 
were so named. — An J, son of Malcolm III, 
succeeded his bmther Bdgqr llOT. He 
was called the Fierce, ^j^pl Ipa yfgor and 
imi^tuoeity.. A coneptraey.^was Tonmed 
agj|lQ 9 t his life, and. th^ trqih>|« obtained 
aiimission into liis ]^-chamber at. anight, 
having killed six of them, made his 
VOL. I. 14 


I, Jle was ld%d 
inching down a 

S of jtm 

p:e^ 

iicej^ 


deato>,4iiakes,an terg ip 
' . A^:ifAF»^yEt L PAUt.pwtTicH. (fliat is, 
tpo^^nyof etnperOr and autocrat 

of ad, inq, Rus^is, and king of Poland, 
wqs hc^ Dec. 1777; .ascended the 
thmxe March 24, 1^1 ; wto crowned 
Sept of the smn^ear, in Jioscow 
ried,,9tfi Oct, Elizabeth (previously 
called X*onisa . Maria Aagusta},, third 
daughter of Charles Louis, hcrCditary 
prince of Baden ; and. (lied Ist Dec., 1825. 
A. was one, of tlie most im^rtant men of 
juiodcrn timei. }Ie was a great benefac- 
tor of Ids own couhtty, .and did sodic 
good and a great deal 01 evil t() Europe. 
Nature had endowed him with great 
tulcnfs, which were judiciously cultivated 
by his jnotlier and his histructers. He 
recognised tlie spirit of the age ; frequently 
acted in accoixlance witli Ube;ral princi- 
ples ; had sense enough to know that a 
moiiurcJi, to play an iniportaut part, must 
have respect lo the wisues of the people, 
whatever his ultimate object way be; 
loved jusii(Mi, if it did not militate with 
his love .of power, which was indeed of a 
higher order than that pf a common 
tyrant ; and sought to make himself, like 
Napoleon, master of Europe, though with 
ditlercnt means. In xpany respects ho 
resembled the great pope Gregory VI J. 
He was, whetlipr from pplicy or convic- 


(q, V.), — a league which JuAtory will de- 
nounce ^ d^e origin of pllSnite evil. His 
father did pot take any in his educa- 
tion, whicb was directea , w the empress 
Catharine H and colonel X^drpe* (q* v.) 
His mother, Mario, the daughter of the 
duke Eugene of A^Vtqniherg, always 
possessed hk love a^ cpnfrdeqce, and 
retained a great itifrii^ce over him 
tliruughout his reign, died in the 

year 1826. Laharpe educated him in the 
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principles of an enlighctoaed agei His first 
governor^ cooiit 

ed Olden jfixHn.CidlNiiiiie ndkW give the 
young prince ih poetry 

and iDHsio^ as time 

for Ibe 

feasogr .KnA^^ttmotnd him kf tietunl 
phUoScq[itok jUm^^Palias, a sdson difte, in 
tx>taiii)<j?->j|^,toalt part, it la^nfrobtifole, in 
the e a mfj fi xt m against, hie fldWg dioagh 
it Jb x|i^ ,i;a(0ly that heWl't|ie most dis> 
tapvthai^t 'against his^Bf^ ild wished 
td lutnseTf and nttdiy^ hohtes of the 
empire' ttnm the mad of the 

etUperOr, aiid nothing sbortdf dethroning 
him could afford thern ' He is ofien 

said, therefore, to have nxsied in self-de- 
fence. — The histoiy of bis government 
may be divided into 8 periods r The first 
was peaceful, and entirely devoted to the 
execution of the sehenfies of Peter the 
Great and Catharine II, respecting the in- 
ternal administration* The second, ex- 
tending from 1805 to 1814, was a time of 
war with France* Sweden, the Porte and 
Persia, and developed the resources and 
the national feeling of the people. In the 
third period, he used the experience ac- 
quiree! in the two preceding, to cany into 
effect the declaration of Peter the Great, 
made 100 years before, in 1714, after a 
victory over the Swedish fleet, near the 
Aland Islands : — ** Nature has one Rus- 
sia, and it shall have no rival.” — A. was 
distinguished for moderation, activity and 
attention to business, personally superin- 
tending the multiplied concerns of his 
vast empire, while his simple Mid amiable 
manners gained him the love and confi- 
dence of his subjects. He understood 
and was zealous in promoting the welfare 
of his people. Great attebtion was paid, 
during his reign, to education and intel- 
lectual culture, and many improvements 
were introduce Into tiie internal admin - 
isuration of the empire; e. g. the establish- 
ment of the sent^ by the idcase of 1802, 
of the imperial council and the ministry 
of 8 divisions by the ukase of 1810, of 
the piovincial administFation in the gov- 
ernment^ &C. The riiackles which hung 
on the induetiy of the nation were re- 
moved, and its commerce iiicrea8ed.-^A. 
has likewise advanced the military estab- 
lishments of Russia to a high degree of 
perfection ; he has developed in his ^peo- 
ple the sentiments of union, courage and 
{mtriotism ; and, lastiy. he hm raised Rus- 
sia to aJhigb nmk m the political system 
of Europe^ and Has made its importance 
felt even in Asia. It must be also ac- 
knowkdged that, duriag his reign, taste 


and intbMigence began to be difRfsed 
among ^ mgher classes, ns well as emi- 
liberal siatcsinen to *bB 
tjt^^ ln Wa, as in Iso rbldi^ 
ot l itt tf 'to^istingbl^ 
k diriiim to tiA 

olchun^, 

Arak«9d!«IMrikl|d BlebMbh:'; B thb ear- 
lier pBxi orliflii sritiib iSMlcr stoi^ 
high In bis Ikt^aa did the French am- 
bassadori ^eotint €?ai!rllri^^ ftom 1807 
to 1612.— ^Among the hierfts of A. are to 
be reckoned hw exefdofis ’for the im- 
provement of the BclaVonlah nations, and 
the cultivation: of their language and liter- 
ature. Ho founded orilew’-niodellod 7 
universities, at Dtirjpat, Kazan, Charkov, 
Moscow, Wilna, Warsaw and Bt. Petere- 
burg; 204 acariemieo, wnmy seminaries 
fin* the education Of ittstructers, and above 
2000 common schoolSj^'partly after the 
system of Lancaster. He did much for 
the disteribution of the Bible, by the aid 
which he rendered tO the Bible socie- 
ties (abolished hi 1826); He granted im- 
portant privilegCB* by a ukase of 1817j to 
Jews becoming Chnstiaii^ H0 approjiri- 
ated lor^ sums for the' printing of impor- 
tant woms, as the Voyage of KrusenstSm, 
the History of Russia by Karamsin, &c. 
He esteemed and rewarded literary merit, 
both in and outof Rhssitu 'He purchased 
rare and Valuable Collections. In 1818, 
he invited two orientalists, Demange ana 
Charmoy, floih Paris to Petersburg, to 
advance the Study of the Arabic, Arme- 
nian, Persian and Turkish languages. He 
attended particularly to the education of 
young men of talent, wJiom he sent to 
travel through foreign countries. He en- 
deavored, at the same time, by tnoderate 
measures, to relieve his Stfbjects from the 
tytatiny of their lords, the nobles, the bo- 
yars, stefrOSts, &c. servitude Was abolished 
in 1816, in Bsthonlo, Livonia and Cour- 
land ; and A. declared, that he would no 
longer tSttwfer With the e^own-lands the 
boors who cultivated them. He forbade 
the ady^tishtgWf huitioti beings fur sale, 
and gave leCvotoatiUnfocr Of boors, a part 
of the^bOndmcn of^the late^ chancier 
Ronuuizolf, to mtiosm 'tiiemselves from 
thehr masten Bfe endeavored, with much 
eamesttiess, to giVe to his people a 
system Of MW. Sut the Oivii Code of Ris$- 
sia stm reupmB m improVemetttii. 
Tlio kw^hddh dpetied in 1807, ceased 
in lS10>-^TIiia custom of slitting the rlQii;ie 
and bimidMgv hitherto connected #1^ 
whipping Wfth the knout, M»as abolished 
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by A. in 1817. He likewise aboliabe4, in 
1^1, the secret ceuift, as it was 'caOedi 
bafort} whicb cib^nale, phie^i 

0^ by^lmiipifer 
asp# . by * 

of He< 

^ abuse of pa^Rum. Che hi 

enwrs, by laws, 

lege of tlie i|ofa]^#uM;,Cbeir estates cei^ 
Ujot be copfiseaw ^ ^ pmlisbme^t ftr 
their crinii^WS eilewdei b A to.aR 
lilasu^ecta He ate egidtu^t 

aid to man^iacttgi^ commerce in 
his empire, by.the intro^ction of a bet- 
ter tariff ; tbc^imprcfveinent of the finan- 
ces and currcctcv of the country, after the 
establishmet^tof a sinking fund; the eree- 
' tioii of die bank^ tlie iniperial chamber, 
May 19, 1817; % p^^^lmg continually 
for the constructioaidf, roads and canals; 
by riiakiug Odessa a ftee jport, and grant- 
ing it other pnvftegea,, in 1817. The 
condition cff inanufoctures in Russia has 
greatly improvt^sinoe lg04, when it be- 
caine known fpona the rei>ort of the 'min- 
ister of tlie interior. The greatest prog- 
ress has been made in manulactures in 
wooL The whole forragn policy of Rus- 
sia; the voyages round the world, under 
the patronage of her govemuient; the 
embassy to Persia^ in 1817, to which was 
nttuched a Freuehman, Gardanue, who 
was actpuuuted with all the plans of Na- 
polepn respecth^ Imha and Persia ; the 
mission to Coebiu China. and Khiwa; the 
relations of Russia with the U, Stales, 
Brazil and S|)ain; the treaties of com- 
merce and navigation with the Porto ; the 
settlements on tno wosterfi coast of North 
America, all prove the en%hiened com- 
mercial policy Russian cabinet. 

The traiSels ^ A* in foreign countries, 
even his short ^t^ in Engird, his inter- 
course with well-inform^ and sensible 
men, hut, piincipally, liia frequent jour- 
nos tliroii^ die provinces of his empire, 
almrded the niaterials of his numerous 
projects for the benefit of liis country. 
On this hjs att^tion wgs contimiafiy fixed. 
— Tlie peace of Tikit, in 1807, in^es an 
ei)och in the Russ^ military system. It 
not only opened the way to the conauest 
of Finland, in ISO^ and pf two of the 
mouths of the D^ubaf in 161^ Imt af- 
fiirded A. time to remove the defects of 
the military system hitherto in use. The 
i^ies of Russia, during, tha war with 
Napoleon^ were rema^^ble fbir their 
equipment and disciplioe. The 
mterett which A. took in the proper or- 
^ring of all the branches of the admin- 
istration, is the reason why the nation 


wasntt^hed to him with fiiU confid^ce, 
whioR hw experieneed iti fime of digiger. 
^in^^erspowed a dmid, imei^erm^g 
S|^L Bit >de<adon 

WOfpd to hSl^jMimby that he wopid Se¥er 
iMgOlilLte MW 'mpoleon, as lodg lit jai 
eneih^ vat ^ country.* The 
activity which pnstailed in die mUHoiy' 
depaitmeiitof thaRiia^ administration 
is:;^ved by the vtiieli appeared, in 
18l3ihi Gkrtnany.tiw^iit which was k^t 
reedy, in 1315, to mteb hgainst France, 
cornicing 300,0QClt]fien and ^^000 pieces 
of oatmon* The pWetbl character of A.*s 
policy is iremarkable. Hii^pmohal friend- 
ship for the king of Pruasld, Frederic 
WuUam III, which was confinned at the 


tomb of Frederic II, in 1805, kd to im- 
portant cons^uences. The qtieen, Lou- 
is^ was the living tie of this union. Ad- 
miration finr the dazzling qualities of 
Napoleon drew him over to his side. He 
believed, too, that he might, in coiviexion 
with the emperof of France, decide the 
fate of Europe. This was the purpose 
of his famous meeting with Napoleon at 
tirfurt, in Sept., 1808. But when he saw 
that the ambitious conqueror wished to 
involve him in political contradictions, 
and prescribe laws to him injurious to 
the welfiire of his empire, ho resolutely 
maintained his independenee. He suc- 
ceeded, at an interview with the prince- 
royal of Sweden, at Ahp, Aug., 18 IS^, in 
forming an alliance with that country, 
after having induced the Porte, in May 
of the same year, to conclude the peace 
of Bucharest. After 1812, a kind of reli- 
gious character appears in the policy 
of A., and he gave himself up, more 
and more, to religious influence. This 
chai*acter is remarkably manifest in the 
proclamation which be addressed from 
Warsaw, on the 10th (22d) Feb., 1813, to 
the nations of Europe, and the proclama- 
tion of Kalitz, 25th March, 1813, directed 
to tlie Germans, in which he promised a 
great improvement in their condition, by 
means of a proper constitution, the object 
of which should be, to pro]fnote their lib- 
erty, security and prosperity. The mem- 
orable manifesto of 27th Jan., 1816, con- 
tained an expmition of the politibai prin- 
ciples of the emperor. In the war of 
1813 — 14, A, . exposed himself to dan- 
ger, in order to inflame the courage of 
his troops. He undoubtedly exeroteed a 
great infiuence upon the course of the 
war in France. Hie openness gained the 
confidence of die French, and it is said 
tluit he was secretly applied to from Paris. 
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He alKi p^ncipaHy directed the jimivh of 
Schwartscenl^rg, on the )S29th Moreli, 1814, 
to this capital, which put a glorious ter- 
mination to the war. The njagnanimity 
with wliich he treated Paris and the 
French, the strict discipline of his troops, 
and the assurances which the allies, at 
lus instance, tendered to the nation, facil- 
itated the settlement of peace ; and it is 
asserted that he acted from tlie belief 
that he was coiOpIying with the wishes 
of the French, ana not from adherence to 
tlie principles of lemtknacy, in recalling 
the Bourbons, He aid not treat the con- 
quered and detlironed emperor meanly, 
but respected m the fonner sove- 
reign and distributor of crowns, regard- 
less of his birtln He called upon the 
empress Joseplunc, and <lined with her at 
Mulmaison ; he interceded in favor of the 

S rince Eugene Beauharnois ; ho visited 
Tey. The enthusiasm of the Parisians 
for Jiim was unlimited. June 1 , 1814, he 
went to Et^land, wh(3re he was joyfully 
received. Several things, however, seem 
to have made an unfavorable impression 
upon him. He was not at ease among 
free Britons. He rose from his seat, how- 
ever, at the banquet in Guildhall, in hon- 
or of the national song, ftule^ Bntannia, 
He left England 28th June, and reached 
Petersburg 25th July, where he declined 
the name of the Blessed^ offered to him 
by the senate. A later qkase, of 27th 
Nov., 1817, forbade the praises which the 
clergy were accustomed to bestow on him 
from the pulpit His presence in Vienna, 
during the congress, had a gr<'at influ- 
ence upon the policy of Europe, oc(!u- 
sioned the admission of some liberal 
views into the acts of the assembly, arid 
added the kingdom of Poland to the 
gigantic power of Russia. The drafl ol* 
die Polish constitution, prepared at the 
instance of A., was the fli*st symj)tom of 
a disposition in the European rulers to 
|)erform die promises made to their sub- 
jects during the wars with Napdleon. 
A. again visited Paris, July, 1815, and 
from that period the groat influence 
of Russia ujx)n the French cabiiiet, in 
opposition to the influence of England, 
was apparent, especially when Richelieu, 
wiio liad formerly been in the Russian 
service, was placed at the head of the 
ministry of Louis XVIII. In Spain, 
also, the same influence manifested itself. 
Even the court of Rio^ Janeiro showed a 
desire of allying itself with Russia ; and 
the kingdom of the Nedierlands, as well 
iis Prussia, Wiiternberg and other states, 
entered into a closer union with the Rus- 


sian Court. A., togedier with the powers 
that had concluded the treaty of Chau- 
mont, took an active part in the general 
concerns of Europe ; tor instance, the re- 
volt of the Spanish colonies, and the dis- 
pute of Spjiin with Portugal; on account of 
Montevideo. He* took measures against 
the piracy of the African states. Verjr 
soon, nothing occurrfed, of Importance to 
the political affairs of the European con- 
tinent, in which this artibitious irionarch 
did not appear as leader, mediator or par- 
taker. From the formation of the holy 
alliance (q. v.), in Paris, 26th Sept., 1815, 
to his death, A. Was actively engaged in 
politics, and kept his emissaries all over 
Europe, who reported to him every im- 
portant occurrence. Among these was 
Kotzebue, the German autlior, who was 
assassinated by the student Sand. The 
memoir, directed t6 all the Russian am- 
bassadors, concerning the affairs of Spain, 
the answer of the Russian cabinet to tlio 
Spanish minister, the chevalier Zea Ber- 
mudez, and the declaration of the con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 15th Nov., 1818, 
arc interesting documents in the history 
of A. He took part, in 1820, in the con- 
gresses held at Troppau and Laybacii, to 
settle the affairs of Italy, and ordered his 
army to advance towards this country, to 
suppress the revolt of the Carbonari. As 
its presence was fbtind to bo unnecessary, 
it returned to Russia, When the affairs of 
Greece (q. v.) occupied the attention of 
the Russian cabinet, in 1821. A. pub- 
licly expressed his disapprobation of the 
enterprise of prince Alexander Ypsilaiui 
V.), but interceded, however, with the 
rorte, for the cause of humanity and 
Christianity. (See Slroganoff, ) it is pos- 
sible, that, fh)in a sincere love of peace, he 
suffered the best opportunity to escripe of 
liberating Greece, and increasing his em- 
j»ire. His letter to the Viceroy of Poland, 
jn-iucc Zajoiiczeck [AiX-la-Chapelle, 7 
(19) Oct., 1818], is a proof that he was not a 
stranger to liberal sentiments. He spoke 
in the same Spirit, March 5, 1819, to a 
deputation of the Livonian nobility, re- 
questing his ratification of the new con- 
stitution, which had been made for the 
benefit of the Livonian peasantry, when 
he used tlie memorable words, — “You 
have acted in the spirit of our age, in 
which liberal ideks afford tlie ti ue basis 
of the happiness of nations.” Hia remark 
to madame de StaCl, several years before, 
was characteristie^ t “You will beoffendetl 
with the sight of servitude in this land. 

It is not my fault; I have set the exntii- 
ple of emancipation, but I cannot employ 
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force *, I must respect the rights of others 
as niucli aa if thev protected by a 
conatttutic)!i>, whichy Mphappily, does not 
exist.” Madame 4e Stafel answered — 
“ Sire, voire cetra^^t^ eji une constilutwrC’* 
(^Sire, your charj^ter is a constitution). 
He liad, at the begirming of his reign, 
abolished tlie secret police of state and 
die censorship of hooks (die latter of 
whiiph, however, he introduced again at a 
later period!, and declared, April 7, 1801, 
I acknowledge no power to be lawful 
which does not emanate from the laws.” 
In the same spirit he banished the Jesuits, 
1st Jan., 1816, from Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and at laat, 25th March, 1820, from 
the empire, because they dared to inter- 
fere with the aftairs of the government, 
and disturb the peace of farnihes. He had 
prohibited proselytisni, and promoted the 
instruction of the Jews. A. developed, in 
the same spirit, tho interuiil resources and 
the external power of Ids immense em- 
pire. The addition of Georgia, Bialystock, 
Finland, Warsaw, Sclnryan and Bessara- 
bia has i*eiidered its frontiers almost every 
where impenetrable, and increased the 
number otiis jnbabitanta from 36 millions 
to more than 43, for the most part Euro- 
peans. The speedy rebuilding of Mos- 
cow, the progress of cultivation in Siberia 
and the Crimea, tiie number of inbabit- 
auts in the govemmenta of Tobolsk, 
Tomsk and li^u^k increased by 800,000, 
and similar proofs of the advancing pros- 
perity of the empire, have immortmized 
the reign of A. Whether the gigantic 
plan of uniting the supporter of the po- 
litical power of Russia, tlie classes of peas- 
ants and soldiers, will prove to he good, 
experience must decide, (See Muitary 
Colonies of Russia.) A., by the edict 
of 28th Dec., 1818, graitted to aJU peasants 
in his empire Uie right of establishing 
manufactories,-— aright conlined, Intlierto, 
to tiie nubility, and uie merchants of the 
drst and second classes. A l^tmr dispo- 
ation of the national debt, and a sinking 
fund, permitted an alieviatiop of taxes. 
A ukase of 1st Jan.y 1819> therefore, abol- 
ished the tax nf)pn income from land- 
ed property, establiahe^i Utli Feb,, 1812, 
but the expenses att^tVdihg ^4^ support of 
a numerous army prf^Y^pted any further 
remission.— The popuJation .at‘ southern 
Russia has been greatly ipcrcaseil by the 
admission of German emigrants ; and the 
saniie plan was extended to Roland, where, 
by a decree of A., Warsaw, lOtli Aug., 
1816, the new settlers received deserted 
thouses and lands, belonging to Uie na- 
tional domains, or assistance of suhkj 
14* 


otli^r kind. ^ Schools and universities have 
been established ; the system of Btell and 
Lancaster introduced; the ecclesiastical 
atfairs of the Rrotestaiits and the Catholics 
arranged; the conversion of the Jews, 6r 
Christian Israelites^ as friey are called, 
encouraged ; the activity of all public 
instUutioDs for instruedon increased, and 
the 17 scientidc institutions in Peter^Hirg 
and Moscow much improved. The ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits, indeed, disturbed a 
little the relations of the emperor with the 
SCO of Rome, but satisf^tory explanations 
were made by A. to t4e pope at Laybach. 
Lastly, the emperor nominated a bi8b(»p, 
and established a ^neral consistory for 
the Lutheran church throughout the em- 
pire, in 1820, which was to maintain, in 
their purity, the doctrines of the Protest- 
ant church, A. showed great respect fbr 
all Christian sects, and protected them 
equally. His endeavors to elevate the 
condition of the boors, and the general 
tendency of his policy to introduce the 
principles and manners of western Eu- 
rope, olfended the old Muscovite nobility, 
and, towards the conclusio):! of his reign, 
in spite of the vigilance 6f the police, a 
fearful and widely-spt^ad conspiracy was 
formed against him, the discovery and 
punishment of which was reserved fbr 
his successor. Perhaps A. was aware of 
tlie existence of treasonable projects when 
he followed his sick wife to the Crimea. 
His intention may have been to choose a 
place of retirement from the cares of gov- 
ernment ; but he fell sick at Taganrock 
(q. V.) of a bilious fever, and diet^lst Dec., 
1825, in the arms of his wife. The news 
of his death had scarcely reached Peters- 
burg, 8th Dec., O. S., when his eldest 
brother, Constantine, then in Warsaw, was 
proclaimed emperor; and all the civil offi- 
cers and the guards took the oath of alle- 
giance Otii Dec. O. S. But the grand duke 
declined accepting the crown, having re- 
signed his right oi succession, during the 
life-time of A., in a letter addressed to the 
emperor, Petersburg, 14th Jan,, 1822, to 
winch an answer wqs sent, Feb, 2, 1822, 
by A., expressing Jus approbation, an«l 
that of the empress mothef. Befpre the 
airival at Petersburg of the letter of 
Constantine, dated Noy'«26th, O. S. in 
which he announced to HiS mother and 
broilier, the grauj duke j^icholas, that he 
recognised tno latter as emperor^ the sen- 
ate had open^ the testament of A., and 
found in it the document containing the 
resignation pf Constantine, together with 
a manifesto of the emneror (dated Zors- 
kojcsclo, 16ih Aug., lS23), declaring his 
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second brother, Nicholas, bis successor. He died at Albany, Jan. 15, 1783, bged 
This priiice, therefore^ ascended the 57 years, leaving behind him the reputa- 
tbrone, made known these doenments in tion of a b>vve, discerning and intrepid 
his proclamation of the 12th 1]^., O. S. oiBcer, ojmI an honest and learned man. 
1825, and declared, at the same time, that Albxaj^dria (in Turkish, ; 

the day of ikie death of A. was the begin- the capital ofLower Egypt, and tlie ancient 
niwg of his reign (1st Dec,, N. S., 19th residence of the Ptolemies, jjuilt 3^12 Ik 
Nov,, O, S.) Then the oatli of allegiance C,, bv Alexander the Great, who destined 
to the emperor Nicholas I was taken, it to be tlie capital of bis empire, and the 
13th t)eo ,4 O. S., 25th, N. S., in Peters- centre of the commerce of the world. Its 


burg. The deatli of A* was a fortunate 
evonf for Europe; for the influence of 
Russia was growing continually stronger 
in all tlie cabinets of tlnvEuroi^an conti- 
nent, and even England could not keep 
entirely exempt from it, Nn other empire 
lias united, on so great a scale, the pow- 
er of masses, yet rude and vigorous, with 
experience and tlie advantages of culture, 
— a union the more dangerous, us it was 
under the Control of one absolute master. 
WitJi A., moreover, perished tlie j>rinci- 
}»al support of the holy alliance, — a sufii- 
l ient i-eason for Europe to rejoice at his 
decease, Russia, ' however, laments in 
him a great bencllactor. lie had tlie good 
fortune to ascend the throne at a time 
when the empire was prepared for the 
greatest improvements, and his ambition 
Avas of a kind to be gmtifletl by promo- 
ting the Welfare of his people. 

Alexander, William, a major-general 
ill the service of the U. States during the 
I'evolutionary war, was bom in the city 
of New York, but |>a8sed a portion of his 
life ill New Jersey. He was generally 
styled, through courtesy, lord 
in conseipience of being considered by 
many as the rigbtflil heir to the title and 
estates of on earldom in Scotland, from 
which country his father came, though 
tlie government refused to acknowledge 
tlie soil’s claim, when ho repaired to 
Great Britain in pursuit of tJiis inlierit- 
ance, . He was early remarkable for liis 
fondness for mathematics and astronomy, 
in w'iiich sciences he made considerable 
progress. — Throughout the revolution, he 
acto<l an important part, and distiqguish- 
ed himself ;^rticularly in the batUes of 
liOiig Island, Germantown and Mon- 
mouth, In the first, he was taken pris- 
oner, after having, by a bold attack upon 
a conis commandea by Cornwallis, ef- 
ftjcted the escape of a lai^ part of his 
detachment. In the second, his division, 
with the brigades of generals Nasli and 
Maxwell, formed corps dertservo ; and, 
in the last, he commanded the left wing 
of the .American army. He was al\vays 
warmly attached to general Washington, 
and the cause whidi ho had espoused. 


natural situation is strong, and it lias five 
harbors. The Ptolemies, especially P. 
Soter, or Lagus, and P. Philadelphus, imr 
proved it much, and made it the seat of 
learning. (See Alexandrian School .) — The 
first inhabitants of Alexandria were % 
mixture of Egyptian^ arnl Greeks, to 
whom must be added numerous colonies 
of Jews, transplanted thither in 3^1C), 320 
and 312 B. C., to increase the population 
of the city and country, who, becoming 
familiar witli the Gi'eek language and 
learning, were called (ij.v.) It 
was they who made the well-known 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
under the name of tlie Septuaginta. (tj. v.) 
— The most beautiful part of the city, near 
the great liarbor, where stood the royal 
palaces, magnificently built, was called 
Bruction. There was the large and splen- 
did edifice, belonging to the academy and 
museum, where the greater portion of 
the royal library (400,000 volumes) was 
placed ; the rest, amounting to 300,000, 
was in the Ser^ion, the temple of Jupi- 
ter Serapis. The larger fiortion was 
burned during the siege of Alexandria by 
.full us Cwsar, but was afterwards replaced 
I)y tiie library of Pergarnus, which Anto- 
ny presented to Cleopatra. The museum, 
where many scholars lived and were sup- 
ported, ate together, studied and instruct- 
ed others, remained unhurt till the reign 
of Aurelian, when it was destroyed in a 
period of civil commotion. The Jibraiy 
in the Serapion was preserved to the time 
of Theodpfiius the Great. He caused all 
the heathen temples, throughout the 
Roman empire, to be destroyed ; and even 
tlie splendid temple of Jupiter Serapis 
was not spared. A crowd of fanatic 
Christians, headed by their archbishop, 
Theodosius, stormed and destroyed it. 
At that time, the liteaiy, it is said, was 
partly burned, partly dispersed ; and the 
liistorian Orosius, towards the close of 
the 4th century, saw only the empty 
shelves, Christian barbwmns, therefore, 
and not Arabs under Omar, as is usually 
asserted, were the eause of this irrepar- 
able loss to science. The Alexan^lrian 
libraiy* called, by Xivy, EleganHcf> 
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cumqiu egre^tm opus^ embraced the 
wliofe Greek and Xdtin literature, of 
which we possess but dngle fragments. — 
In the division of the Roman dominions, 
Alexandria, with the rest of Egypt, was 
comprehendiBd in the Eastern Empire. 
The Arabs possessed themselves of it in 
640 ; the caliph Motawakel, in 845, restor- 
ed the library and academy ; but the Turks 
took the city in 868, and it declined more 
and more, retaining, however, a Nourish- 
ing commerce, until the Portuguese, at 
the end of the 15th century, discovered a 
way to the East Indies by sea.— The 
modem A., situated N. lat. 31° 11', E. 
Ion. 30° 16', does not occupy the place 
of the old town, of which nothing remains 
except a portico In the vicinity of the 
gate leading to Rosetta, the south-western 
amphitheatre, the obelisk, or needle of 
Cleopatra (presented to the king of Ehg- 
land by the f)acha — but a mass of 400,000 
pouiirls is too heavy to be trans|>oi*ted), 
and Pompey’spillar, 88 feet 6 inches high, 
which, according to an English traveller 
{Memoirs relating to Europe and Asiatic 
'Turkey^ by Robert Walpole, 1817), was 
erected by a governor of ’Egypt, nainetl 
Pompey^ in honor of the emperor Diocle- 
tian. The equestrian statue on the top is 
no longer standing. — ^^Phe town has now 2 
citadels and harbors, of which the western, 
which is the best, is closed against Chris- 
tian ships. Before both harboi’s are the 
pieninsula Farillon and the island Pharos, 
with the ruins of the lighthouse of Ptole- 
my. (See Pharos ,) — The population, for- 
merly amounting to f*K)0,000, is now 
12,600 ; the houses, 3132. A, is the seat 
of a patriureli. The canal of Ramanieh, 
Irom Cairo to Alexandria, 40 miles, 
waa restored by the viceroy, Mohommecl 
Ali Pacha, and first navigated 26th Jan., 
1620. In consequence of this, the com- 
merce of Alexandria has been much irn- 
jiroved. In the year 1824, 1290 ships, 
among them 606 Austriah, arrived, and 
1199 departed. — A peculiarity of mo<lem 
A. is the great number of d(^, which 
here, as wdl as in Cairo and Constanti- 
nople, run about in a very wild state. — 
According to the latest accounts, the tra- 
ding pacha of Egypt has appointed an 
Italian renegade, to coDeet all the remains 
of ancient ait, which are capable of trans- 
portation, in his dominions, In order to 
sell them, in a bazar to be built for this 
jHirpose hi A., to the Europeans. 

Aliexanoria, with the surname della 
Paglia ; a considerable town and fortress 
in Piedmont, situated in a marshy countiy, 
near the junction of the Bormida and the 


Tanaro. It was built in 1178, hy the Cre^ 
mdndw and Milanese, and at first called 
CmBona r idterwards, in honor of the pope 
AleXand^ III, who established there a 
bishopric, Ak$sandna, Its magnitude 
and opulence increased Irom century to 
ceiitury ; it now contains 30,000 inhah- 
itante, and may lie considered fiourishing, 
since it is the capital of the province of 
the same name, and has two fairs annual- 
ly, which are much foequented. Intended, 
originally, for a fortress to guard the pas- 
sage over the Tanaro and JBomiida, and 
constantly kept in good order, as the 
point where several remds meet, Alexan- 
dria has frequendv been the object of 
long contention. It was taken and plun- 
dered, in 1522, by duke Sforza ; besieged, 
without success, the F'rench, under 
prince Conti, in 1657 ; and taken, after an 
obstinate defonce, hy prince Eugene, in 
1707. On the 16th of June, 18%, after 
the battle of Marengo, the Austrian gen- 
eral, Meias, agreed upon an armistice 
with Buonaparte, at Alexandria, by which 
he ceded to the latter Upper Italy, as for 
as the Mincio, and 12 Ibrtresses. The 
fortifications of ,A. consist now of a sur- 
rounding wall end bastions, a strong cita- 
del, formed by 6 bastions and many out- 
works, on the left bank of the Tanaro, and 
a redoubt protecting tlie bridge on tlio 
right bank of the Bormida. A bridge of 
stone connects the town and citadel. — For 
an accoimt of the revolt of the garrison 
of A., sec Piedvtont, Revolution of. 

Alexandria ; a city and port of entry, 
in the district of Columbia, and county of 
Alexandria, on the S. bank of the Po- 
tomac, 6 miles S. Washington, 115 N. 
Richmond ; Ion. 77° 4 W*; lat. 36° 4iy N.: 
pop., in 1600, 4,196; in 1810, 7,227; in 
1820, 6,218; blacks, 2,603: houses, in 
1817, 1,385. Among the public buildings 
ai*e a court-house, a jail, an alms-house, a 
theatre, a market-house, and 8 houses of 
public worship.-^The situation of Alex- 
andria is considerably elevated, with 
and gradual descents to the river, which 
is neatly wharfi'd for about half the length 
of the city, with water sufficient for the 
largest merchant-shijis. The streets in- 
tersect each other at rights angles, and a 
great part of them are neatly paved. The 
city is fiivoraWy situated for commerce, 
nearly at the head of the tide-water ofthe 
Potomac, having an extensive and fertile 
back country, and carries on a consider- 
able trade, chiefly in flour. A. expects 
to derive much benefit from the intended 
canal from Ohio to Washington. 

Alexandrian Coft, or Codex Alex- 
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andrinus a manuscript, now in the Brit- 
ish museum, uf great imi)oitance in bibli- 
cal criticism. It is on parchment, with 
uncial letters, witliout breathings anti ac- 
cents, written, probably, in the latter half 
of the 6th. centi^, and contains, in 4 vols. 
^ 0 , the Greek Bible (the Old 

'apiUUWM^ to the Septuagint), 

the leueifa tlie bishop 

Rome. A^ pan of the 

Gcapel of St Matthew the , Second 

Epiade to the CpnotlnaQS,. ea well as a 
po^ba of the Go^|^ of % John, are 
Wanting* The text oa the Gospels is dif- 
ferent from that of thor other books. The 
patriarch of Constantm^pla, Cyrillus Lu- 
caris, who, m 1628, sent this manuscript 
as a pres<mt to Charles I, said he had 
received it from Egypt ; and it is evident, 
from other circumstances, that it was 
written there. But it cannot be decided, 
with certainty, whether it came from Al- 
exandria (whence its name). John Er- 
nest Grabe fellows it in his edition of the 
Septuagint (Oxibrd, 1707 — ^20, feL,4 vols.) 
Dr. Woide published the New Testament 
from tliis copyj (London, fol., 1786), with 
types cast for the purpose, line for line, 
with intervals between the words, as in 
the manuscript itself The copy is so 
perfect a resemblance of the original, that 
it may supply its place. Heniy Ilervey 
Baber undertook a similar edition of tlie 
Old Testament, London, 1816, fol. This 
famous manuscript belonged, in 1098, to 
the libim-y of tlie patriarch of Alexandria. 
The text of tins manuscript is of the 
greatest importance in the criticism of 
the Epistles of tlie New Testament ; in the 
Gospels it is evidently worse. The 3 first 
divisions coiita'in the Alexandrian transla- 
tion of the Old Testament ; the 4th, the 
New Testament in the original language. 

AnEXAxnaiAX School, When the 
flourishing period of Greek poetry was 
study was called in to supply what 
nature no longer fiirnished. Alexandria 
in Egypt was made the seat of learning, 
by the Ptolemies, admirers of tlie arts, 
fom whence this age of literature took die 
name of the Alexandgum, Ptolemy Phil- 
adeiphus feunded the famous library of 
Alexandria, the largest and most valuible 
one ol* antiquity, which attracted mai|y 
scholaia from all countries.; and the 
museum, whfeh may justly be considered 
the first academy of sciences and 
Alexandria,) The grammarians aptl 
are the most important among the scdiol- 
ars of Alexandria. These grammarians 
were philologists . and hterafr, >yho ex- 
plained things as well as wojrd% and may 


be considered a kind of enej rlopeflists. 
Buell were Zenodotus the Eph* siau,who 
established tbe first grammar scliool in 
Alexandria, l^otosthenes of Cyivne, Aris- 
toplianes of Aristarchus of 

S^Qd^ra^, Prates at (^allu^ Dionysius 

sophist, ancl 
iwt ^ |o bavp collected, 
examn^^mW^ iVes^tved the 

cub 

ture.^0 the Apoj^nips 

the fiiMdi^,^Lycpn|i^^ 
der, Eupb^ion, CajCsMtfriuih Theocritus, 
PidletijL^ Phanoc\e% Hqmn the Pltliasian, 
Scymnus,! Diopy^s, and 7 tr^igic poets, 
who were caU^.tl^. A. Pltiam, Tlie JL 
age of literature differed enfrrsly, in spirit 
and character, from the preceding. Great 
attention was paid to toe study of lan- 
guages ; correctness, purity and elegance 
were cultivated ; and soverm writers of this 
period excel hi these respects. But that 
which no study c,an g|Ve, the spirit which 
filled the earli^ poetiy of tlie Greeks, is 
not to be feund in most of their works. 
Greater art in compesiuon took its place ; 
criticism was now to perform what genius 
had accomplished before. But this was 
impossible. Genius was the gift of only 
a few, and they soared far above their 
contemporaries. The rest did what may 
be done by criticimi and study ; but their 
works are Uune, with^^t soul and life, and 
tliose of their discimes, of course, still 
more so. Perceiving the want of origin- 
ality, but appreciating its value, and striv- 
ing after it, they arrived the sooner at the 
point where poetry is lost. Their crit- 
icism degenerated into a disposition to 
find fault, and their art into subtilty. 
They seized op what was strange and 
new, and endeavored to adorn it by learn- 
ing. Tlie larger pai’i of the Alexandri- 
ans, commonly grammarians and poets 
at the same time, are ^tiif and laborious 
versifiers, wifrioat genius. — Besides tlie 
A. scliool of one of philosophy is 

also spoken of, hut tlie expression is not 
to be understood too strictly- Tlieir dis- 
tinguiidiing, character arises fropi tliis cir- 
cumstance, that, in Alexandria, the east- 
ern and we^rn philosophy met, and an 
efibrt took place to unite the two systems, 
for winch i^mon the A, ^philosophers 
have often foeien caRed EeleUies, This 
name, however, is ppt applicaUe to all. 
Tlie new Platoniata ibrpi a distinguished 
series of philoa^hcrs,, who^ .^nouncing 
the scepticism Ql new S^^cmy, en- 
deavored to r^mncilo tl^ philosophy of 
Plato with that of the East. The Jew 
Philo of Alexandria (q. v.) belongs to tlie 
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rarlior new Platonists. Plato and Aris- 
totle wer<5 diligently interpreted and com- 
pared in the 1st and 2d centuries after 
Christ. A minonius the Peripatetic belongs 
here, the tcachei- of Plutarch of Chflero- 
nea. But the jrekl new Platonic schbol 
of Alexandria ' established at the 
close of’ the Sii century after Chriftt, by 
Ammoiius uf :^jauidria (about 
A. D.), W^hosO were Plotinus and 

Origeix. (See PkUonUfpfi JViuK) Beiilfc 
for uie m<>et part, OrimWa, formed by the 
study of (Srjeefc leariiinjj, thek Writings 
are strikingly; bhiaracterteed, e.g. those of 
AtPnionius Bacces, Plothms, lamblicus, 
PbiphyriuS, ^ jft strange mixture of 
Asiatic and EtirOpean eieihents, which 
lihd become anielgamated in Alexandria, 
owi ig to the miftjgling of the eastern and 
western races ill & population, as well as 
to its situation ana commercial inter- 
course. Their philosophy had a great 
influence on the manner in Which Chris- 
tianity was received and taught in Egypt. 
The principal Gnostic systems had their 
origin in Alexandria. (See Gnosis.) The 
princii)al teachers of the Christian cate- 
clictical schools (q, v.), which had risen 
and flourished together with the eclectic 
philosophy, had imbibed the spirit of this 
philosophy. The most violent religious 
controversies disturbed the A. church, 
until the orthodox tenets were establish- 
ed in it by Athanasius, in the controversy 
with the Arians. — Among the scholars of 
Alexandria are to be found great mathe- 
maticians, as Euclid, the father of scien- 
tific geometry; Apollonius of 'Perga in 
Pamphylia, whose work on conic sections 
still exists; Nicoinachus, the first scientific 
arithmetician ; — astronomers, who em- 
ployed the Egyptian hieroglyphics for 
marking the northern heinisnhero, and 
fixed the images and nailies^ (still in use) of 
the constellations, who left astronomical 
writings (e. g. tlje Phenomena of Aratus, 
a didactic poem, the Sp?uerica of Mene- 
laus, the astronomical works of Eratos- 
thenes, and especially the Magna Synlaiis 
of the geographer Ptolemy), aud made im- 
provements m the theory of the calendar, 
wJiich were afterwards adopted into the 
Julian calendar; — natural philosophers, 
anatomists, 'as JHerophilus and Erasistia- 
tus; — physicians and surgeons, as De- 
mosthenes Philalethes, who wrote the first 
Work on the diseases of the eye ; Zopyrus 
and Cratby«|s, who improved the an of 
pharmacy &d invented antidotes; — in- 
structers in tlie art of medicine, to whom 
Aaclepiades, Soranus and • Galen owed 
their education ; — medical theorists and 


empirics, of the sect founded by Pliili- 
nus. All these btdonged to the nurherous 
astociation of scholars continuing under 
the R6man dominion, and favored by the 
Roman ernperi)!®, which rendered Alex- 
andria one of the most renowned and 
inftt^ntial seats of science in antiquity* — 
Thb' best work on die learning of Ato- 
at^^^ )s the prize esiiiay^of JiuiOb Matterj 
WMionmu wr VEcok d^MtxaiML 
>fljtiii819,2 v6k 

jtoiifeftAOTiaKB, OT'At^IlfiRIAn; the 
nhma' pf a veiie, of six feet, 

or ^pf six and a hidf, equal tb twelve or 
thirteen 'syllables, the patu^ b^g always 
on the ilbtth pliable ; e. the second of 
the fo^oWing lines: 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

Which, like a wounded snake, dr^ its slow 
l(ND[£[tb dk>B^s 

It corresponds, in our language, to the 
hexameters in the Greek and Latin ; 
though, according to some writers, it 
rather answers to we stnaarii of the ancient 
tragic poets. Chapman’s translation of 
Homer and Drayton’s polyolbion are 
written in this measure. The concluding 
line of tlie Spenserian stanza is also an 
A. This verse becomes fatiguing from 
monotony, unless the writer has a veiy 
delicate ear. The French, in their epics 
and drama, are confined to this verse, 
which, for this reason, is called by them 
the heroic. The A. derives its name from 
an old French poem, belonging to the 
middle of the l&h or the beginning of 
the 13th century, the subject of which is 
Alexander the Great, and in which this 
veree was first made use of. (See fVenek 
Poetry.) 

Ajlexians. (See Pratemities.) 
Alexib-Bath ; a watering-place in 
Anhalt-Berenburg, of all the German 
mineral springs the most strongly im- 
pregnated with iron. It is charmingly 
situated at tlie foot of the Harz. 

Alexis Comnenus. (See Comnenus.) 
Alexis Petrovitsch, the eldest son of 
the czar Peter the Great and Eudoxia La- 
p^ichin, was bom in Moscow, 1690, and 
opposed the innovations introduced by 
his lather, who, on this account, deter- 
mined to disinherit him. A. renounced 
the crow’Ji, and declared that he would 
become a monk ; but, when Peter set out 
on his second journey, he made his escape, 
in 1717, to Vienna, and thence to Naples, 
under tlie pretext of going to his father, 
who had sent for him. At the command 
of Peter, he returned ; but the enraged 
czar, regarding his flight as an act of trea- 
son, disinlierited him, by a ukase of 2d 
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Fe^ 1718 f and^whe^ lie. dliisOTered that 
A. viraa paving the tb huieceed to the 
he not bblreiowd all the partic|- 
j^tors in his ppo^wt.to be wiiSstiea capi- 
tally or other\vuie^ but had A* ^dso con- 
demned tq deathi and the sentence read 
to liim. as pi[^6unced uniiniinously by 
144 jua^es. Ahhough be was soon after- 
wards pardoned, vet the and anx- 
iety which he had expenCnced, affected 
him so much, that he died in the course 
of 4 days, June 26, O, S. 1718» He left a 
daughter, anti a son, afterwards the em- 
peror Peter II. The account of Bu- 
sching, tliat general Weijde decapitated A. 
in prison, is without any anthority. 

Alfieri, Vittorio, cotm^ was bom at 
Asti, in Piedmont, in 1749, of a rich and 
distinguislied taihUjr* His early educa- 
tion was very defective, pke that of most 
men of his rank and country at that time. 
His uncle and guardian sent him to Tii- 
rin. wJjose academy he left as ignorant 
and unformed as when he entered it. 
He then Joined a provincial regiment, 
which was onfy call^ together fbr a few 
days during the year. He afterwards 
travelled over Italy, France, England and 
Holland ; returned and commenced the 
study of history, but, soon disgusted with 
this pursuit, commenced his travels anew, 
and wandered fbr nearly 3 years, con- 
tinually restless and unsatisfied. He left 
the military service, and led, fbr a long 
time, an inactive llfej until ennui drove 
liim to write diamatic poetry. His first 
at^mpt was crowned with undeserved 
success; and he determined, at the age 
of 27 years, to devote all his efforts to the 
single object of becoming a tragic poet. 
Sensible of bis deficiencies, he went to 
work zealously to acquire the rudiments 
of knowledge. He first studied Latin and 
Tuscan, for which pur|iose he went to 
Tuscany. In this journey he became 
acquainted with the countess of Albany 
(q. V.), the consort of the English pre- 
tender, and a daughter of the noble fUmily 
of Stolberg, to whom he soon became 
deeply attached. From this time, he 
strove with restless zeal to acquire dis- 
tinction as a poet, in order to be Worthy 
of her, whpae esteem aqd love bad such 
value in hta eyes. In order to continue 
his labors wholly ftee and independent, 
be broke the last tie Which bound him to 
h^ counby. He bestowed bis fortune on 
hiB sister, reserving only a moderate in- 
Opme for himself, and henceforth Jived 
alternately at Florence and Rome. Here 
he composed 14 tragedies, to which he af- 
terwards added some otheis, although con- 
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dlg|urb^^m^ut the death of her hus- 
band at teti|lh put ^ to her troubles, 
and enabiecr.her tu miurry A, Hencefbith 
A# lived i/Htb her alterjiately in Alsace 
and pi Pari^ upeeq^in^, busied with 
composi^on, and tb^ S^ngement and 
pubbeatipn of bis works Hidot and 
Beaumafchai^. When the disturbances 
in FimhCe he^., he qiutted the country, 
and went to England. Embarrassed by 
the constant fan of asaigiiais, lie went 
back to P|uris, apgiy at seeing the cause 
of flreedora dishonored' by unworthy 
hands, and unable, from the state of his 
feeling^ to continue his intellectual la- 
bors. This torture of mind he endured 
till the end of Aug. 1792, wlien be fled 
from Paris, and escaped the horrors of 
the ensuing September. He lost his books, 
and tlie ^atest part of the complete 
edition of m’s tragedies, published by Bi- 
dot, in 5 voJs. Afterwards, he Jived with 
his inseparable companion at Florence, 
resumed his usual Ii^ors, wrote his sat- 
ires and 6 comedies, and, in bis last years, 
studied the Greek language ; with the 
Greek poetry he 8*4 not become ac- 
quaintea till ms course was nearly fin- 
ished, He died in the midst of thl^se la- 
bors, Oct. 8, 1803. He was burled in the 
church of Santa Crbce, at Florehce, be- 
tween Machiavelli and Michael Angelo, 
where a beautifhl monument by Cano- 
va coverif his remajns, 7 -A. has distin- 
guished himself as a dramatic poet in 
three difterent departments. He has writ- 
ten 6 comedies, 21 tragedies, and a tra- 
melogedia, so called. All these works are 
to be looked upon as the efforts of a great 
spirit employed out of its proper s^ero 
of action. Disgusted with idleness, and 
desirous to distinguish himselfi A. became 
a poet. It was wholly impossible, for one 
who seldom cbhtenmd himself with per- 
forming half of any design, to propose to 
him^f -a moderate degree of excellence 
in that which he had made die business 
of his life. Ho expres^d his hope that 
his high exertions would a^ociate Ins 
name with those of all tbe great poets 
ihm Italy had po^^eA, His noble ef- 
forts disarm the severity of criticism. He 
was wortby to attain what he could not 
attain. Abpye the degeneracy of his 
contemporones^ cbenBiung, too^ a deep 
abhorrence of deapotism, an^ Assessed 
of a proud, free and pi9i«aia|jtte heart, A. 
was animated a p^lticol rather tJian 
a pOetic^al |TOrit.j ’ In the"* midst of a de- 
based peopfe,\b^ wished to inspire the 
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fipiritfess with strength, courage and 
dom of bnt ha thedained t&e 

arts of pettuasion. He j^rposely threw 
aside all ornament, wished to atteiii 
• his end hf loftineSa of thought, stroi* 
brevity, and manly earnestness ; but he 
forgot, that, in ddihg this, he must thro# 
off the peculiar ehatheteristics of a poet 
His tragedies are alnrupt and stiff; the 
plots simple, even to Mfrenness ; the verse 
hard and unpleasing; mid the language 
devoid of that attractive splendor, by 
which the poet stirs the inmost soul of 
man. Nevertheless, he is the first tragic 
writer of Italy, and has served as a model 
for those who have followed him. — If, in 
his youth, the genius 6f A. was too stiff 
for tragedy, he must, of necessity, fail 
when he attempted comedy in his old 
«^e, long after the sweet deceptions of 
life had vanished. His comedies, like his 
former works, had a serious, and, gener- 
ally, a political aim ; they are barren of 
invention ; their plots are without interest ; 
the characters, as in his tragedies, only 
general sketches, without individuality. 
They are, there^re, far inferior to his 
tragedies, and, indeed, are not worthy of 
his lofty spirit. We consider A.’s Abel 
the most successful of all his dramatic 
works. This he called a tramelogtdxa^ — a 
name as novel as the work itself. He 
invented this species of drama intermedi- 
ate between the tragedy and opera, and 
intended to have written 6 pieces in this 
form. His genius, which was the most 
successful when least restrained, here 
found its proper sphere, and if the species 
can stand before the critic, then the in- 
vention and execution of Al>el make it, 
without doubt, a fine poetic work. Be- 
sides his dramas, A. has written an epic 
})oem in 4 cantos, several lyrical pieces, 
16 satires, end poetical translations from 
Terence, Virgil, and some jKrttions of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Bunpides and 
Arist^hanes. After his death appeared 
the monument of his hatred 

towards tne oehch V and his autobiogra- 
phy, a striking; exhibition of his character. 
His complete woi’ks appeared at Padua 
and Brescia in 1809 am 1810, 37 vols. 

Alvkkd the king of England 

(horn 849, died 900), aaecnded the throne 
of England 879, at a time when the 
Danes, or Normans, who were formidable 
to the Saxons as early Os the year 787, 
had extendigd their cofiqaests and deVas- 
teUonsvcty^mdely over the country. A.’s 
efforts agflSnst were at first imsuc- 
cessfid, and be concluded adme treaties 
which were not kept on their side. He 
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<^08 in dSsgiiise, aQid 

mliiiied^'for more than a yOar, in thejs^t 
yfee 'tif a ®fte^h€rd. In this situation, ho 
fohhed the d^gn of freeing his country, 
drdered |iis ^qjects to hold them- 
i|^ves in readiness against the enemy, 
^VO tjierti intelligence of his retreat, and 
mformed himself of the condition of the 
D^es. He went, disguised as a harper, 
into the camp of king Outhmm, an^ 
having ascertained that the Danes felt 
tbcmsOlves secure, hastened back to his 
troops, led them against the enemy, and 
mined such a decided victoiy, that the 
Danes begged for' peace. Those who 
were already in the countiy he allowed 
to renoain there, on the condition that 
they and their king should embrace Chris- 
tianity. A, now built forts, and exer- 
cised a part of his people in arms, while 
the rest cultivated the ground. He soon 
after divided the kingdom into coundes, 
or shires, whereby he secured the public 
tranquillity. He made London the capi- 
tal city of bis dominions, and held there, 
twice a year, a general assembly of the 
estates. From lime to time, new s warms 
of Danes sought entrance into the land, 
but the fleets of A. drove them from the 
coasts. He collected the Jaws of his 
predecessors, and endeavored to improve 
the condition of his subjects by an impar- 
tial administration of justice. lie trans- 
lated the Psalms, the fables of iEsop, 
and other writings, into Anglo-Saxon, 
and founded a school at Oxford. His 
familiar acquaintance with the most learn- 
ed men of his time improved his own 
mind, and enabled him to do much for 
the good of his people. He laid the 
foundation of the English na\y by caus- 
ing ships, or rather galleys, of 60 oars to 
be built, which were as strong as any 
ships at that time id use, lie also made 
discoveries in the north, and in the Baltic 
sea, the results of which he has made 
known in his translation of Orosius. IPs 
history, considering the times in which 
lie lived, presents one of the most perfect 
examples on record of the able imd patri- 
otic monarch united with the virtuoUa 
man. 

Algje, in botany; one of the seven 
families of plants, into which Linn«U8 
distributed the whole vegetable kingdom. 
They are defined to he plants, of which 
the roots, leafed stem are all one. Un- 
der this descrip^n are comprehende^l 
all the sea-weedfLond^ome other a(iuatic 
plants. A. ore also one of the lannaean 
orders of the class cryptogamia. 

Aloardi, Alexander, a sculptor, de- 
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rived his orifrin from a family of hi^rh 
suindio'? ill He was educated 

in the academy oi Lodovico Caracci, and 
went, when &0 years old, lo Mtuitua. 
The attempt to imitate, in sculpture, the 
famous pictures of Giulio Romano, in the 
palace del T, was sufficient to give his 
genius a wrong direction, sint^e the ex- 
celleuiees of these pictures are directly 
oppo^^ to those of sculpture. In 1625, 
be went to Venice, and thence to Rome. 
The duke of Mantua bad recommended 
him to cardi?ial Lud'oviai, nejdi^w of pope 
Gfregoiy^ XV, who w«^ intenton reneudng 
the magnificence of the gardens of Sal- 
lust. flere A. was etnployed in restoring 
mutilated antiques (e. g. a Mercury), and 
ill preparing original works. Here he 
became acquainted with his countiy inaii 
Bonienichino. The statue of St. Magda- 
len, for the church of St Silvestre, on 
the Quirinal, was his first great work. 
Cardinals and princes now availed them- 
selves of his talents, and the French court 
wished him to come to Paris ; but the 
prince Pamfili succeeded in retaining him 
ill Rome, where he died, Juno 10, 1654, 
52 years old, and was bnried in the church 
St Giovanni de Bolognesi. His Flight of 
a basso-relievo in marble with fig- 
ures of the size of life, over the altar of 
St Leo, in St Peter’s church, is his most 
renowned work. But,^vith all the excel- 
lences of tliis work, an inclination to give 
to sculpture the effect of painting is ol)- 
sen able. This was owing to the influ- 
ence of the school of Caracci on him. 
His (rod of sleep, of nero antico, in the 
villa Borghese, has often been taken for 
an antique. The basso-relievo of the 
Flight of Jitila has often been engmved. 
It may be seen ui Cicognara’s della 
ScoUura. 

Aloarotti, Francesco, count ; bom at 
Venice, 1712 ; an Italian writer, who 
united the study of the. sciences with a 
cultivated taste for the fine arts. He 
studied at Rome, Venice and Bologna. 
He was a distinguished connoisseur in the 
line arts, and excelled in mathematics, 
astronomy and natural philosophy. He 
had a predilection for this last science, as 
well as for anatomy, and devoted himself 
to them. He Was acquainted with the 
Latin and Greek tongues, and paid great 
attention to the Tuscan and lan- 

guage. He visited FFance,]^glaiid, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Switzerland, and all the 
important towns of Italy. The last ten 
years of his life he ^pent in his own 
CAmntiy. When 21 years old, he wrote, 
at Paris, the greatest part of his JVeiUoni- 


anismo per le Dame, 17B7, aft< r llie Inodel 
of Foiitenelitj’s Plumlity of \\ nrlds, and 
thereby laid tlie foundation i f bis liimo. 
Until 17B9, A. lived altenmU ly in I’aris, 
at Ciroy, with the lnarelnones^ dn (diate- » 
let, and in London. At that time he made 
a journey to Petersburg with lord Haiti- 
more. On his return, he visirial Fred- 
eric II, then crown-prince, and residing 
at Rheinsburg. The prince was so much 
}>leaned willi biin, tliat, after bis ascensioij 
to tlio throne, be invit^ him to live with 
h*m, and nuaed him to tlie rank of count. 
He was not less osteemed by Augustus 
III, king of Poland, who conferred on 
him the office of privy counsellor. A. 
now lived alternately at Berlin mid Dres- 
den, but particularly in the former place, 
after receiving from Frederic, in 1747, the 
order of merit and the office of chamber- 
lain. In 1754, ho returned to lits own 
country, tvhere lie resided first at Venice, 
afterwards at Bologna, and, after 1762, at 
PLsa. Here he died of a coDSumptiou, 
1764, after siifleriiig Jong from Iiyfiochoii- 
dria. He himself formed the design of 
the monument, which Frederic II caused 
to be erected over his grove, in the court 
of the campo sanlo, at Pisa. He was call- 
ed, in the inscription, with reference to 
Ills Coiigresso di (Stera, and his JVeutoni- 
anismo, a rival of Ovid, and a scholar of 
Newton. A.’s knowledge was extensive 
and thorough in many depurtinents. In 
painting and architecture, he was one of 
the best critics in Europe. Mtuiy artists 
were formed under his direction. He 
drew and etched witli iiiueh skill. In his 
M'orks, wliicJi enibracc a great variety of 
subjects, lie sJiows much wit and acute- 
ness. J/is poems, tJioiigli not of a very 
liigb order, are pleasing, and his letters 
are considered among the finest in tlie 
Italian language. The latest collection 
of his works appeared at Venice, from 
1791 to 1794, 17 vols. 

Alckbra is a general method of ixi- 
solving mathematical problems by means 
of equations, or it is a method of perform- 
ing tlie calculations of all sorts of quanti- 
ties by incuns of general signs or charac- 
ters, Some authors define algebra as the 
art of resolving mathematical probjcnis ; 
but this is the idea of analysis, or the 
analytic art in general, rather tlian of al- 
gebra, which is only one species of in 
In the cmplication of algebra to the reso- 
lution of problems, we must firat trans- 
late the problem out of common into 
olgebmic language, by eiipressing all tho 
conditions and quantities, both known 
ami unknown, by their proper characters, 
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nrralifrrd iii an oquation, nr sevrrai equa- 
tions, if' necessary, and treating the un- 
known unantity aa if it were a known 
one^ tJn^ forms the composition. Then 
• the resolution or analytic part is the dis- 
cntanj^liiig the unknown (piantity from 
the sevrral others with which it is con- 
nected, so as to retain it alone on one 
side of ilio equation, while all the known 
quantities are collected on the other side, 

. thus obtaining the value ef the unknown. 
This pi ocess is called emalysis^ or resolu- 
tion ; and hence algebra ha a species of the 
analytic art, and is called the modern mud- 
ysisj ill contradistinction to the andent 
muilysts, which cliielly regarded geome- 
try and its application. The mode of 
applying algebra to the resolution of 
problems may be seen in the following 
example: — If we wish, from the given 
difference of two numbers, and the differ- 
ence of their squares, to find the num- 
bers themselves, then the algebraist rep- 
resents, in liis language, the first of th(3so 
differences by a, the second by &, the 
unknown numbers to be found by x and 
?/, and marks the relation between tbo 
tilings giveji and those sought by the 
expressions x — 1 /=*= a, and 
Then he continues to say* in his 

language, =(r + i/) (x—y)-, tliusisx+y 

= ; and hence, by addition and subtrac- 
® h~\-aa h — aa 

lion, X = " I and y — - g — - ’ which 

is then the general expression of this 
pro[)osition. For particular cases, we hav<^ 
only to substitute the respective numbers 
instead of a and 6, in order to have im- 
meiliately the corresponding values of 
X arid y. — The oldest kno^vn work on 
algebra, that we possess, is by Diophan- 
tus of Alexandria. (The beet edition of 
the works of this geoinetiician, who is 
commonly supposed to have lived in tlie 
4tli century, is that of Toulouse, 1070, 
folio, 'with a commentary by Bachet, anil 
notes by Fermat.) Europe, however, 
owes its first acquaintance with this 
science?, not to the Alexandrian writer, 
but (as is the case witli much of its 
knowledge) to the Arabians, as, indeed, 
the name itself shows. The Arabians 
brought their algebra tp^ Spain, whence 
it found its way to Italy. The state of 
this science at that time may be learned 
from the work of Lucas de Burgo sanctl 
sepulchri, £fumma Mdifnetiem et Geome- 
tncB, Propirtiomimque et Proporiionalita- 
*ain, Venice, 1494, TartagUa of Brescia, 
Gardonus of Milan, and Ferrari of Bo- 
logna, are highly distinguished names 
VOL. I. ' 15 
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among the Italian algebrai^ts of tills early 
period. In Germany, also, tiie study of al- 
gebra was prosecuted iii die first liulf of 
the Kith century, of which the work of 
Midi. Stifel, professor of mathematics at 
Jena, JlrUhnutica Integra cum prerf, Me- 
lanchikonis, Nuromb. 1544, 4to., gives the 
most decisive proof In EngUuid , Recorde, 
in France, Peletariiis, were distinguished 
algebraists about tlie same time ; but this 
science was afterwards greatly enriched 
by Vieta, master of roimests of queen 
^xargaret of France, who died ip IGOd, and 
by the Englishman Jhirriot, who died in 
i^l, to whose labors the Flemish mathe- 
matician Albert Girard, who dietl about 
1630, added his own with splendid siic- 
cess. Next appeared Descartes (q. v.), 
and Fermat, counsellor of the parliament 
of Toulouse, who died in 1664 ; and the 
great Newton (q. v.) published in 1707 
his Arithmdica Universalis, At the sanwi 
time with him, I^ibnitz acquired credit 
by some algebraical propositions. After 
him, Maclaurin and Euler distinguished, 
thoiiistdves in the most eminent manner 
by their additions to this part of mathe- 
matical knowledge. In later times, there 
have been <‘onstant eftbrts to raise alge- 
bra to a iiigher degree of perfection. We 
may name Lambert, d’Alembert, La- 
grunge, Ozanam, ^^auudersoii, Glairauf, 
Cousin, Ternj>elhof Kasiner, Bezout, 
Gauss, &c. — Algebra enables us to sur- 
vey reirjolo and highly complicated rela- 
tions, It is distinguished by this, that 
eacli of its expressions contains exactly 
the idea intcrKied to be^gonveyed, whihi 
all other languages, as those of words, of 
tJie arts, of symbols, only approximate 
more or less to the proposetl idea. On 
this accoujit an exact lexicon of two lan- 
guages can never be made, because every 
word in one is connected with ideas and 
associations different from those belong- 
ing to the correspondin^^^ word in the 
other. An algebraical formula, on tlie 
contrary, can be understood equally well 
by the Frenchman and the Hindoo, if they 
are both acquainted with tlie signs. In 
Rosenthal’s Encyc, of Mathem. Sciences, 
i. 44, there is a list of the principal works 
on algebra. The most important are, 
Wiedeburg on the Study of Algebra, 
Jena, 1775, Euler’s Algebra, translated 
by Bernoulli into French, with notes by 
Lagrange. A new and ^>d edition of 
this translation appeared at Lyons in 
1795, in 2 vols. Kaussler translated La- 
grange’s additions separately (Frankfort 
on the Maine, 1796). The profountl 
Maclaurin’s Treatise on Algebra (9d etl. 
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London, 1756) 18 distinguished among 
the old elementary books for solidity and 
clearness. We find exaranles and expla- 
nations in Saiuiderson’s Elements of Al- 
gebra, Cambridge, 1740, 2 vols, 4to., 
translated into French by Jancourt, Arn- 
eterdarn, 1756. Clairaut’s Algebra, wliich 
was first published in 1746, has been 
several times reprinted, lately in 2 vols., 
by Lacroix, with notes by Lagrange and 
Laplace, B^zout’s Algebra, in the 2d 
part of his excellent work, Cours des 
Maihhnatiques a PUset^e de la Marine et 
de 2d ed. Peyard, J'aris, 

1800, is well written. The French have 
the most excellent elementary works in 
tliis as in every other branch of mathe- 
matics. The first vol. of Vega’s Lectures 
on Mathematics, 3d ed., Vienna, 1802, 
contains a thorough introduction to com- 
mo?i arithmetic and algebra. An excel- 
lent collection of problems in algebra and 
other branches of mathematics, is that of 
Meier Hirscli, a Gennan, 2d ed., Berlin, 
1811, which well deserves to be trans- 
lated into other langu^es, because it 
contains the greatest variety of interesting 
cxam])lcs arranged in the best order. 

Algiers. {See Barbary,) 

Alooa or ZwARTKOp’s Bat, on tJio 
S. coast of Africa, where ships may lie 
in 5 fathoms’ water, a mile from tlie gen- 
eral landing-place. The bay abounds in 
black whal(;s and a variety of other fish. 
500 miles E. from the Cape. Lon. of the 
landing-place, 26^ 35^ E. ; lat. 33^ SO' S. 
A small river of the same name flows in- 
to it. Mr. Barrow describes the adjacent 
country as very fertile, and abounding in 
usefiil animals. Fort Frederic is a recent 
establishment on the shore of the bay, 
but as yet veiy small. 

Aloonquins ; North American In- 
dians on the Assiniboin or Rainy lake, 
and Prairie de Portage ; formerly more 
numerous than at present ; their number 
amounts only to 600. This tribe was 
once closely connected with the Iroquois 
Indians, and considered as their protec- 
tors; but their allies and prot^gfes soon 
began to rival their former masters in the 
arts of hunting and of war, and quarrels 
arose, which proved almost fetal to the 
existence of the A., although they were 
assisted by the French, There is a church 
devoted to the Romish religion in their 
temto^f but the exertions of the clergy 
have futherto had little eflect on their mor- 
als. They are in the general practice of 
polygamy, aiwl much given to the use of 
mtoxicaunghquors. The countiy around 
them 18 culuvated in miaeiable and de- 


tached patches, and tliis solely by their 
women, the men being engrossed with 
fishing and hunting. They are, like most 
of the other ludians, declining, and in a 
miserable state. (See Indians.) 

Alguazil ; in Spain, an oflicer whose 
business it is to execute the decrees of a 
judge. 

Ai.hama ; the ancient Arltgts Julia ; a 
town of Spain, in Granada ; Ion. 2® 46' 
W. ; lat. 36° 57' N. ; on the Motril, 25 
miles from Granada; population, 4,500. 
This place is celebrated for its warm 
medicinal baths and drinking waters, its 
romantic situation between craggy moun- 
tains, and the gallant defence of the 
Moors against tlie Sjianiards, 1481, wlien 
the town was taken and sacked. The 
kiiigs of Spain have erected a grand 
building for the use of invalids, with 
baths of free-stone, regulated to dif- 
ferent degrees of heat. On the sur- 
rounding mountains the Rio Frio rises, 
and forms several cascades. Washing- 
ton Irving, in his Chronicle of Granada, 
gives a spirited account of the taking of 
A., “ the key of Granada.” Byron’s 
translation of the Romance Muy Doloroso^ 
on the taking of A., is familiar to every 
reader. 

Almamra, Medinat Alhawra, or Al- 
hambra, i. e. the Red City ; a splendid 
jiortion or suburb of ancient Granada, 
when it was one of the principal vseats of 
the empire of the Moors in Spain. It 
was the Alcazar, or royal palace of the 
kings of Granada, but grew, by numerous 
additions, at last, into another city. Ib- 
nu-l Khatlb, or Alkatib, describes it in his 
account of this kingdom and capital 
(which is preserved in Casiri’s Bibliotheca 
Arcdnco^EscurUdensis) as a most splendid 
place, where art and nature rival each 
other in magnificence. Seated on the 
northern brow of a lofty eminence, which 
commands a full view of the city of Gra- 
nada on the one side, and of a charming 
country on the other, A. encloses in its 
ruined walls many monuments of ancient 
art, and traces of its former splendor. 
Our limited room does not allow us to 
give a description of the Arabian palace, 
commenced oy Muhammad Abu Abdil- 
Idh Ben iVasr, t/w second of the Moorwh 
kings of Gi^ada, and completed under 
Ahu-J Hajyai, in the year of the Hegira 
749, or A. D, 1348 ; nor of the Spanish 
palace commenced by Charles V, on a 
portion of the ruins oSf the Moorish edi- 
nces. It is a place equally interesting 
wr the artist, the antiquarian, and the 
hisUNTian. Mr. Murphy^s splendid work 
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on the Arabian Antiquities of Spain con- 
tains many views of these ruins.— See 
also History of the JSHahometan Empire in 
Spain, 4to., London, 1816, with tlie sup- 
^ plemeht ; a Collection if historical JVotices 
csnd Poems on the Mhamrd of Granada ; 
€ui(J Swinburne’s Travels through Spain. 

Ali ; the son of Abu Taleb, wlio was 
uncle of Mahomet When the latter 
assembled his kinsmen, and declared liis 
prophetic mission, he asked which among 
thorn would be his vizier. “I am tire 
man,^’ exclaimed Ali, then but 14 years 
old. “ Whoever rises against thee, I will 
dash out his teeth, tear out his ey(is, break 
his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, 1 
will b(i thy vizier.” Ali kept his word; 
distiiiguished both by elotpience and val- 
or, he Ijccame one of the main pillars of 
tile new faith, and obtained the name of 
the JLion of God, always victorious. He 
also received Fatima, the daughter of tJic 
prophet, in marriage. After tlie death of 
Othman, he became caliph, and finally 
lost liis life by assassination, at Cida, in 
the 63(1 year of his ago. There was 
something of grand<3ur in the primitive 
siinpli<'ity and fanatied heroism of the 
first fbllow(!rs of Mahomet, and Ali form- 
ed one of the most cunsj)icuous examples 
of tlie (‘onj unction. The Mohammedan 
schism caused by the murder of Ali, is 
W(;ll known, and liis sect is called Shiites, 
or hefctics, by the Sonnites, or orthodox. 
The Persians, a part of the Usbec Tar- 
tars, and some of th(‘- jirincos of India, 
remain followers of Ali to tliis day. His 
post(‘rity are numerous, and are allowed 
to wear green turbans, in honor of their 
descent from the prophet. Th(*re is ex- 
aint, among various writings attributcMl to 
Ali, a collection of a hundred rnuxims or 
sentences, which have been translated by 
Goliiis and Ockley. 

Am ; pacha of Yanina (Tijpeleni), gen- 
erally called .fill Pacha ; a bold and crafty 
rebel against the Porte ; an intelligent and 
active governor of his province ; as a war- 
rior, decid(‘d and able ; as a man, a very 
fiend. His life is a curious exemplifica- 
tion of the. state of the Turkish empire. 
He wiLS born at Tepeleni, in 1744, of a 
noble family, which stood at the head of 
an indopend(;nt tribe, the Toezides ; and 
was tlie grandson of a bey named by tlie 
Porte. His early life was unfortunate, 
but his extraordinary strength of mind, 
which sliriiiik from no danger nor crime, 
united with great address, raised him to 
princely independence. The neighboring 
pacha had stripped bis father of all his 
possessions. After his death, his mother, 


a warlike and cruel Albanian, placed her 
son, then 16 years old, at the head of her 
dependants. He was defeated and taken 
prisoner; but the Curd pacha was so 
much struck with his beauty and vivaci- 
ty, tliat he set him at liberty, after chas^- 
tising him. A. then commenced robber, 
but was 80 imfortunate that he fled into 
the mountains, where, to keep himself 
from starving, lie pawned his sabre. In 
this situation, his mother scornfully ad- 
vised him to put on a woman’s gaimcnt, 
and serve in the haram. In a second at- 
tempt at plunder, he was wholly defeated, 
and concealed himself in a ruined build- 
ing, where, brooding over his fat(3, he 
sat, unconsciously pushing up the ground 
with a stick. He struck something hard, 
and found a chest containing gold. W itii 
tills ti-easure he raised 2000 men, gained 
his first victory, and returned in triumph 
to Tepeleni. From tliis time he w:is 
continually fortunate, but, at tire same 
time, false and cruel. On the day of bis 
return, he mui*dered his own brother, 
whom he thought guilty of treachery, 
and confined his mother to the haram, 
under pretence of her having jioisoncil 
the deceased, where she soon after died 
from grief imd rage. A. now coiiiiiiued 
his robhories, regained the favor of tJie 
Porte by assisting in tbo subjugation of 
the rebellious vizier of Scutari, and pos- 
.sessed himself of the estates which had 
been taken from his father, us well as of 
some Grecian cities. He then attacked 
the paidia Selim of Delviuo, who was 
obnoxious to the Porte, and caused him 
to be beheaded, by which mt'aos lie be- 
came Ins successor. At leiigtli the tlivan, 
in which lie had oblained great influence 
by bribery, named him lieutenant of the 
der\'endgi pacha, whose duty it was to 
preserve the highways secure ; but, in- 
sti*ad of attending to the duties of his 
otiicc, A. sold commissions, in the name 
of the grand sigiiior, to the riclu'st bands 
of rolibers, and thereby gave them legal 
authority to pJimder. Tire dervendgi 
pacha and his lieutenant were now de- 
posed, but A. pnrchaseil anew the favor 
of the ]>rime minister. He rendered such 
important services to the Porte with his 
bold Albanians, in the wtir with Russia 
and Austria (begun 1787), although lie 
carried on a secret correspondence with 
prince Potemkin, that the Porte named 
him pacha of Tricala in Thessaly. He 
immediately possess^ himself of the city 
of Yanina, by showing a forged firman, 
wliich gave him tlie city and the citadel, 
uud then compelled die inhabitants to 
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sign a petition to the sultan, rcquostiiig 
])ini to give them A. for a governor, lie 
likewise compelled ' them to pay him n 
large sum of money, with which he 
bribed the divan^ who granted the 
quest. He afterwards entered into an 
alliance with Buonaparte, who sent him 
engineers to build him fortidcations ; hut 
when Napoleon was defeated in Eg> pt, 
tJjose places on the coast of Albania, 
W’hich had belonged to the Venetians, 
and were now under the dominion of the 
French, were seized by A. Parga (<j. v.) 
alone made a successful resistauce. But 
he contrived tliat, in the tiH^aty betw(‘eii 
Russia aud iJie Porte, in 1800, all the Ve- 
netian places on the main land (and, 
thcrcifoni, Parga) should be surrendered 
to tljc latter power. He then attacked 
tlic brave Suliotes (q. v.), and conquend 
them in 1803, after a 3 j^ears’ war. The 
Puito now made liim govenior of Roma- 
nia, w'here he continued his system of 
oppression still more openly tlnui hefine. 
lie then revenged on the inhal^itants of 
fiardiki an injury which they had dotte 
to his mother, 40 years before, l>y putting 
to death 739 of the descendants of tlje 
])erp(‘tmtors, tliey themselves !)eing all 
dead. Security and quiet now reigned 
in Ills dominions ; the roads were well con- 
s?nictetl; commerce flourished; so that 
European travellers, with whom A. wiis 
glad to converse (seo Hughes’ Travds in 
Greece), acknowledged in him an active 
and intelligent governor. In 1807, he 
ent(‘red again into an alliance with Buona- 
parte, who sent him M. PouqiieviJIe, as 
consul general, and from this time Jiis 
de])endence on the Porte was merely 
nominal. His object in tljis allimice wits, 
to have; Parga and the Ionian islands in- 
cluded in the peace of Tilsit. Failing to 
attain this end, Im made an alliance with 
tiic English, and gave them many advaii- 
tages ; wJjcrenpon Parga was restored 
noininaily to the Porte, but in reality to 
A. He ofterwards caused it to be insert- 
ed in Ills gazette, that Maitland, who was 
the l^ritish lord high commissioner of 
tfie Ionian islands, liad recciveil from the 
Porte, at his recofrimeiidation, the order 
of die crescent. Wiion A. thought hiin- 
fteh' strongly fixed in his power, he caused 
snjne of the capituni (q. v.) of the Greek 
Arrnatohrks, who liad hitherto rendered 
him assistance, to lie murdered (among 
tiiein, tiie father of Ulysses, tho famous 
ciiicf), and had the murderers, also, put 
to death, that he might not lie knowm as 
the author of tlie crime. At length, in 
1^20, the Porte determined to crush him. 


Ismail FaschoBey, with 5000 Turks, and 
.supported by the ^apitanif who brought 
10,000 soldiera to his standard, advanced 
against him. The Greeks surrounded his 
])ositions in the passes of tlie mountaincv 
so that he was compelled to throw hiifi- 
selfj with all his troops, into the citadel 
of Ygnina, well provided with every thitig. 
Fi'om hence he set Yanina on fire. Pas- 
cho Bey liad no ordnance fit for besieging 
the city, and was suspected by the Porte, 
because he had called the Christians to his 
assistance. The Porte therelbre gave tlie 
chief command to Kavanos Oglu. This 
commander dismissed the capHmn and 
their hands, with cruel threats, eonqM*j- 
liiig them to make restitution to tho 
Turks fur the loss wdiich they had before 
occasioned them. Hereujioii they went 
over to A., esjiecially afier they htdiold 
the insurrection of the IJetaria, and aided 
him in the field against the Turks liefore 
Yanina. Kavanos Ogin could tlien do 
nothing against the rebels. Tlie valiant 
Beba Pacha, his successor, died sudden- 
ly, after the capture of Aria, wiiich VTIi, 
A.’s son, had defendeil. Tlie savage 
Kliui'scliid Paciia, of the Morea, wJio w as 
hated by all the Greeks, now advujiei'd 
against tho city with 12,000 men. But 
every attack was ri'pulscd by A.’s brave 
troops, and tin; capitani^ strengthen(*d by 
the Suliotes, suddenly attacked tin; Turk- 
ish earn]). Immediately tlie lletariu (ij. \ .) 
called all Creece to ai ms. Tlie Turks were 
now compelled to throw themselvivs into 
the strong places, and Khurschid retreat- 
ed, Ang. Ih2l, with tJie remains of Jus 
army, out of E]>irus into Macedonia. The 
Alhaiiians alone, wJioiu A. liad beguiled 
with enqity promises, left the tyrant. 
Khurschid Pacha attacked Y^uuina w ith a 
new army. Tlie Greeks gave up A.’s 
cause fur lost. He tJien determined, jier- 
snadeil, perhaps, by his wife, Wasilika, 
w ho was a Greek, to treat wiili Ivhurschid. 
On receiving assurances, confirmed by an 
oath, that Jiia property and his life sliouid 
he .sjmretl, he surrendered liis fortress to 
tlie pacha, Feb. 1, J822, and i-etired to 
Ins sununer-jialaee in the lake of Yanina. 
Here Khurschid’.s lieutenant, Mehmet Pa- 
ciia, made known to him the sentence of 
doatli pronounced against him by the 
sultan. A. put liimself on his del’ence, 
blit was cut down, with i> companions. 
This Imppened Feb. 5, 1822. Tiie head 
of the rebel was sent to C’onstantinojile. 
Tlie i*orte took possos.sion of A.’s treas- 
ures. His sons, V cli and Miu btar Pacha, 
luuicome into the pou er of the Turks, in 
1820^ when the strong places of A, were 
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taken, and lived afterwards in exile, in 
Asia Minot. But atteni|Hirig, by means 
of a Greek disguised aS a dervise, to form 
a connexion with the party of their fa- 
^tlibr, they were executed in Aug., 1821. 
A^ grandson obtained ti*om the Porte, in 
1824, permission to retire to Larissa with 
A.’s widow, Wasilika. Pouqiieville, in 
his Histoire de la Rtg^niraiion de la Qrkct^ 
vol. i., jjaints a dreadful picture of A.’s 
Iwrbarity, falsehood, and lov(^ of revenge. 
He says tlmt A. caused a Greek lady, 
Euphrosyne, and 15 other women, to be 
thrown into the sea, becmise they ap- 
j)eared to Jiave too much influence over 
liis son Veil. Since his mother was an 
Alhaiicse and Jiis Either a Turk, from this 
double relationship, he seized on all Y>rop- 
erty led by persons dying, on pretence 
tliat the testator was his relation, by the 
mother’s skir, if he happened to be a 
(Jrcek, or on his lather’s side, if a Turk. 
In this way A. amassed vast quantitiesof 
furniture and utensils, and occasionally 
held a market for the sale of these effects. 
A Jew was his treasurer. If he saw a 
beautiful maiden whom he wished to 
posH(‘S8, his executioner, who was always 
at his side, went to the parents and said, 
“ Your daughter has pleased Ali where- 
upon the daughter was s(‘nt to him, or 
the whole family were obliged to fly. 
The writer of this knovra two families 
who were compelled to fly in this way. 
He took possession, in the same summaiy 
mode, of eveiy thing which smtek his 
fancy, — ^This favorite of fortune had great 
endowments from nature. He united a 
remarkably enterprising spirit witli equal 
penetration ; an extraordinary knowledge 
of men and tilings with determination 
and courage ; great firmness with great 
adroitness. But he was false, suspicious, 
implacable and blood-thirsty from ambi- 
tion and avarice ; every means pleased 
him alike, provided that it led him to bis 
objf'Ct with quickness and safety. The 
dissensions of his enemies, the corniption 
of the divan, and the political weakness 
of the . Porte, were the corner-stones on 
which this modern Jugurtha built up his 
ephemeral greatness. 

Alias (Latmlj, otherwise ; often used 
in the trial of criminals, after one name 
and before another, to signify that they 
have more than one appellation ; as, John, 
alias Thomas. 

Alibi {Latin)^ elsewhere, in law, de- 
notes the absence of the accused, at the 
time of the crime committed, from the 
place where he is charged with having 
committed it. 

15 * 


Alicant, or Alicante (ancient lAicen* 
turn ) ; a city and port on the Mediterrane- 
an sea, Ion. 0° W., lat. 38° 2P N., 

with 17,300 inhabitants, situated in the 
Spanish kingdom of Valencia, with a 
castle which was fbnnerly strong, but has 
fallen to decay since the war of the Span- 
ish succession. It is the see of a bishop. 
The harbor is good. The maritime na- 
tions of Europe have all of them consuls 
here. The principal artic^ of export is 
.sweet w'ine, called Jilicaytt^ enfl also, from 
its dark color, vim tintoy which is, for the 
most part, sent to England. Charles V 
first planted the vines, bringing shoots 
from the Khinc. A. is important as the 
emporium of Valcncian produce, and tlie 
central point of the commerce between 
Spain and Italy. 

Aliconua ; an African tree, of an im- 
mense bulk, a native of Congo. Of the 
hark a coarse thread is made ; the shell 
or rind of the fruit may be made into a 
nourishing pap, serves for vessels of vari- 
ous kinds, ami gives an aromatic taste to 
water preserved in it. The small leaves 
are used as food in time of scarcity, the 
large ones to cover huts, and, being burn- 
ed, make good soap. 

Aliens. The legislation of a nation in 
regard to aliens is a criterion of its civili- 
zation. All uncivilized nations treat the 
alien as an enemy, as out of the protec- 
tion of law. Some difference, however, 
is universally made between aliens and 
natives ; a, g., some states require the 
alien to give sureties when he institutes 
a criminal prosecution against a citizen. 
In some, he cannot become a guardian, 
or a witness of a will ; the protection of 
the law majr be denied him, and he hiin- 
.self be banished from the country. The 
alien, also, has no right to enjoy certain 
advantages, granted by the state to the 
citizen, in addition to the general protec- 
tion of the laws ; for instance, the benefit 
of institutions of education, poor-houses, 
&c. Borne countries treat aliens with 
unreusonahle severity, by throwing obsta- 
cles in the way of their admission, by 
rendering naturalization difficult, and by 
depriving them of peraonal security. Al- 
though the right of a state to forbid tlie 
entrance of aliens, even under pain of 
death, as in China and Japan, may be 
abstractly defended, the policy of exer- 
cising such a right can be justified only 
to a very limited extent. A high degree 
of civilization can be attained only by a 
fn^o and active intellectual intercourse 
among nations, in like manner as their 
true prosperity is best promoted by a ftee 
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and active conimcrcei! Alltlie progress 
made by one nation^ whether in the 
production of raw materials, or in the ^ 
of preparing &em, or in scientilic dis- 
covery, is advfmtageous to every other na- 
tion, if tliey only permit perfect freedom 
of intercourse. In our days, civilized 
states rarely oppose the personal entrance 
of aliens ; but the liberty of commercial 
iat(‘rcourse is still iini)erfectly undei-stmal. 
— In respect to naturalization, several 
states have had |)eculiar causes of cau- 
tion ; such, lor instance, as the excessive 
influence of a foreign jvowcr, or the oc- 
cupation of tlie til rone by a foreign dynas- 
ty.— The toilovving ore tiic princijiul points 
jn the Jaws of England and tiie IJ. States 
of America respecting aliens: — In regard 
to each country, an alien may he delhied 
to 1)<‘ V jierson horn out of tlie jurisdiction 
of tlH‘ country, and not having a<‘(juired 
tJie riiflits of a citi/on Ijy naturalization. 
I’iiis, iiovvever, is not strictly true; fur 
chihlrcn, horn out of the dominions of the 
lhiLdi>h king, whose grandtatJu’rs by the 
fiUiorV side, or wJiose latliers wc're natti- 
j’al-))on) subjects, ai-e entitled to tjie rigJus 
of native citizens, imleSvS, at tlie time of 
their liirtJi, their liithers were in tiie ser- 
V !('(> of an enemy. In the U. Suites, this 
same right is given by the act of Ajiril, 
“to the chiklren (born out of the 
iiirisdietion of the U, States) of persons 
wJio novy^ arc or have been citizens of the 
IJ. States.” “ This clause,” us chancellor 
Kent observes (Comtnentaries 07i Jhnei’i-^ 
ran Law, vol. ii.), “afiplies only to the 
rhililren of persons who then were, or 
Iiad l>een, citizens, and consequently the 
henefit of this provision muTows ra])l<lly 
by the lapse of time; and the time will 
soon arrive, when the cJiiklren of Ameri- 
can parents, horn abroad, will be obliged 
to resort for aid to the dormant and 
doubtful principles of the Englisli law.” 
Alinor children of naturalized persons are 
also tulmitted to the privileges of citizens 
in the U. States. Aliens cannot acquire 
a title to real property by descent or other 
iiienj o|)eration of Jaw. They may pur.^ 
ci lase It or receive it by devise, but the 
has a right to take possession of it 
ns forfeited, whenever it is ascertained, 
by a proper examination, to be the prop- 
erty of an alien. {In point of fact, aliens 
oflen do own real property in the U. 
States, holding it in tlie name of a friend.) 
The) can acquire, hold and transmit 
movable property in the same manner 
as citizens, and they can bring suits for 
tiie recovery and protection of sucJi profi- 
my, They owe a local allegiance, and 


are bound equally with natives to obey 
all general nuea for the preserv^on of 
order^ w^h not relate apeciotfy to 
citizeue* Even alien enemies may sue 
and be sued, as in lime of peace. AliejJI# 
may dispose of tlieir personal property I5y 
will, and, in case of tbmr dying intestate, 
their personal property is distributed ac- 
cording to the law of distribution of the 
}»lace of their domicil at the tijiie of their 
death. The unjust and inhospitable rule 
of the most polished states of unti(iuiiy 
prevailed, in many pails ol’ Europe, dowji 
to the middle of the last century. The 
law, which claimed for the henedit of the 
state the efiecta of deceased ibreigiu rs, 
who lefl; no lieirs wlio were natives, ex- 
isted ill France till 171)1, when it wa^ 
abolished by the fli-st constituent assem- 
bly. CJiancollor Kent, in tlie iid volume 
of his very valuable Commentaries un 
American Law, ohsen^es, I hut “the Napo- 
leon Code seems to have revivial tlj<* liursli 
do<*trine of the droit iVauhainc, with the 
single cxcejition, that alit'ns ^ should he 
entitled to enjoy in France tiie same civil 
rights as were secured to FreneJimon, by 
treaty, in the country to which the alien 
belongs. The law in France, at pn*s(*iit, 

is, that a stranger cannot, excejit by .sja - 
cial liivor, dispose of his projierty by wull ; 
mid, when he dies, the sovereign succeeds, 
by right of iniieritance, to his esUiU*.” 
The remark on the revival of the droit 
d'auhaine by the Code Napoleon, w e sup- 
pose to be coiTect ; but we believe tjiat 
this “iidiospjfabJe rule,” us the learned 
judge justly terms it, has been sinee abol- 
ished. Tlie article •Aliens, in the German 
Conversations-Lexicon, states, that the 
droit d^auhaine, in France, was wholly 
ahoUshed July 4, 1819, and the Lucyclo^ 
pcdie Modenie, in the article Etrauf^tr, 
printed in 1828, stiys, tliat “aJi<‘ns Jiave 
been placed again under the protection 
of the common law of the country. 71icy 
cun now acquire and enjoy {iroperty, sell 

it, transmit it to their heirs, and disjiose 
of it by testament or donation, like the 
other inimhitaiits of the kingdom. They 
cannot, liowcver, exercise political rights, 
or 1)0 njipointed to public ofliccs, ])ievious 
to naturalization.^^— -An alien may, by let- 
ters patent ex danaiione regis, he made an 
English subject, and is then called a deni- 
zen, being in a middle state between a 
naturaI-l)om subject and an alien. He. 
may now purchase lands, or possess them 
by devise, liut cannot take them by inher- 
itamH}, although his heirs may inlierit 
froiri liim ; the parent of tlie denizen 
being held to liave no inheritable bltKjtl, 
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wliicli tiiqr denizen possesses after beconi'- 
iijgsuch. The full nghts of a natural- 
born subject can be conferred only by act 
^of parliament. Even after naturalization, 
“S^alien cannot become a member of the 
house of commons or privy council, or 
hold offices or grants under the crown. 
If the parliament wish to confer these 
privileges, as is sometimes the case when 
a foreign jirince becomes connected, by 
marriage, with the royal family, a double 
act of le^^islatioii is necessary. In the U. 
States of America, naturalization confers 
all the privileges of a native citizen, ex- 
cept that of being a candidate for the of- 
fice of pr<5sident of the Union. Pnwious 
to becoming a citizen of the IJ. States, an 
alien most have resided in the country 5 
years, and, 2 years beft)re the cerernf)ny 
of naturalization takes place, he must 
have abjured all alh'giance to every other 
j>ower, England is the only country 
where an act of the legislature is recpiired 
for naturalization. In the countries of 
JOurojie generally, with the above-mcui- 
tioned exce[>tiori of England, the right of 
naturalization, in each lairticular case, be- 
longs to the executive branch of go>vem- 
irient. It is so in France, in Havana, and 
ill all the German states. In France, a 
residence of 10 y(‘ars gives to tlie alien 
all the rights of a citizen, even that of be- 
eoniing a memher of the ehandxu’ of dc])- 
uti(;s (e. g. Benjamin Constant). Jn the 
states of the German confedtjracy, no 
German can be trt*ated as an alien ; e, g. 
the Prussian laws grant the full rights of a 
citizen to eveiy one who takes up his 
residence in that state. The imjust dis- 
tinctions formerly made between aliens 
and natives, in cases where the interests 
of the two catne in collision, are going 
continually out of use. As to the right of 
aliens to own real estate, the laws of dif- 
ferent countries are very different. We 
have already said, that this is not jierinit- 
te<l in England and the U. S. of America. 
I’ranci' allows it without limitation, like 
most of the German states. This right 
is a fundamental principle of the German 
confederation. By the law of July 4, 
IBl'J {which contains a total abolition of 
the di'oit d^auhaine)f every alien has an 
equal right of inheritance with native 
Freiiehmen in respect to all real and 
personal goods in France ; only, when 
Frenchinen have to divide an inheritance 
with foreign heirs, and the laws of the 
foreign country do not allow them a pro- 
portionate share of the property abroad, 
they receive in advance, from the property 
in France, as much as is necessary to the 


refiftoration of equality.— In addition to 
what we have already said on the law» 
of England and the U, S. of American 
reinjecting aliens, we will add a short 
account of certain acts passed by the 
legislative bodies of these countries, with 
a view of guarding against the hostile 
attempts of aliens. In England, certain 
alien acts of recent date (33 Geo. HI. c. 4. 
and 34 Geo. III. c. 43, 67) arose out of 
the influx of strangers into that country 
from the continent during the Unmeh 
revolution. They compelled the masters 
of ships arriving from foreign ))orts, un- 
der certain penalties, to give an account 
at every port of the number and names 
of tlte foreigners f)n board to the cus- 
tom-house officers, appointing justices 
and otlicrs to grant passports to such 
aliens, and giving the king power to 
restraiTi tliem, and to send them out of the 
kingdom, on pain of transportation, and, 
oti tlieir retum, of death. The same acts 
also direct an account to lie given in of 
the arms of aliens, which, if required, ai*e 
to ho delivered up ; and aliens are not to 
go from one place to another in tfu^ king- 
dom without paKsports. Tliesc acts have 
been, from time to time, anauided and 
continued, as in 4t3 G(‘o. III. e. 155, &;c. 
Of Iat(‘, all restrictions of this kind on 
aliens have been abolished, and they are 
only obliged to inform tiui secretaiy of 
the home department, from time to time, 
of their places of residence. The only 
rf'strictions of this kind, on aliens in the 
U. States of America, are, that, in case of 
war lK*twt*en tiie U. Stales ami any tithcr 
nation, tlie ]u*esiilent is aulhonzeil, if he 
sec's fit, to order the subjects of ibc hos- 
tile eonntry to be apiireliendi-d and 
removed, or to prescribe the eoiiditions 
on whi^*h they shall bealloM id to remain 
in the U, States. If such alnais are not 
chargeable with actual Jiostility, or with 
any other crime against tfie public safety, 
they are to be allowed a rt'asoriable time 
to remove witli their effects. Duriiigihe 
late wars in Eurojic, severe restraints 
were imposed on Englishmen in France, 
in retaliation, as Buonaparte all('ged, of 
the strict euforremeutof the English alien 
in regard to French sulqects. In 
the srat(« of Europe, generally, aliens 
cannot travel without passjiorts. In 
England and the U. States of America, 
none are required. 

Alimony, in law; the allowance to 
wliich a woman is entitled on -a legal 
wqjaration from her husband, not occa- 
sioned by adultery or elopement on hei 
part. 
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Aliquant Part, in arithtnetic ; a part 
of a given quantity which will not divide 
it exactly, or without remainder. 

Aliquot Part is such part of a num- 
ber as will divide and measure it exactly, 
witliout any remainder. For instance, 2 
is an aliquot part of 4, 3 of 9, and 4 of 16. 
To find all the aliquot parts of a number, 
divide it by its least divisor, and the quo- 
tient by its least divisor, until you get a 
quotient not further divisible, and you 
will have all the prime divisors or aliquot 
parts of that number. By multiplying 
any^ or 3 of these together, you will find 
the compound aliquot parts. Aliquot 
parts must not be confounded with com- 
mensurable ones; for though the former 
are all commensurable, yet the latter are 
not always aliquot parts : thus 4 is com- 
mensurable with 6, but not an aliquot 
part of it. 

Alkali, in chemistiy ; from the Arabi- 
an kaliy the name of a plant from the 
ashes of which one species of alkali can 
be extracted. The substances that are 
met with under the denomination of alka- 
line are possessed of certain peculiar 
properties ; they are mainly characterized, 
however, by a power of combining with 
acids in such a manner as to impair the 
activity of the latter, so that alkalies, as 
chemical agents, are distinguished by 
properties the reverse of acids ; acids and 
alkalies are, therefore, generally consid- 
ered as antagonist substances. Besides 
the power of neutralizing acids, and 
thereby forming certain saline substances, 
the alkalies are ftirtber distinguished by 
tlie following yirojierties : — 1, they have an 
acrid taste and corrosive power when 
applied to some substances, thus proving 
caustic to the skin and tongue ; 2, they 
change vegetable blue to green, red to 
purfde, and yellow to a reddish-brown 
(if the purfde be reddened by an acid, an 
alkali will restore the orignaJ color) ; 3, 
tliey arc almost indefinitely soluble in 
wator ; that is, they combine with it in 
every proportion ; I, they unite with oils 
and fats, and form by this union the 
well known compound called soc^. 
There is another class of substances 
which have a strong analogy with alka- 
lies, especially in the particular of oppo- 
sition to acids, viz. the earths. Some of 
these, indeed, have been classed by Four- 
croy among the alkalies, but they have 
been kept separate by others, on the 
ground that the analogy between them is 
far from amounting to an identity of 
proj>erties. The true alkalies have been 
arranged by a modem chemist in three 


classes 1, those which consist of a 
metalliO basis, cornldned with oxygen; 
these are 3 in number — potash, soda and 
lithia ; 2, that which contains no oxv;:;, 
gen, viz. ammonia ; 3, those containi»"g 
oxygen, hydrogen and carbon ; in tliis 
class are placed aconita, atropia, brucia, 
circuta, cfatura, delphia, hyoscyamia, 
morphia, strycliina. And it is supposed 
that the vegetable alkalies may be found 
to be as numerous as the vegetable acids. 
The original distribution of alkaline sub- 
stances was into volatile and fixed, the 
volatile alkali being known under the 
name of ammonia ; while, of the two fix(‘d 
kinds, one was called potash or vegetable^ 
because procured from the ashes of vege- 
tables generally ; the other, or mineral, 
on account of its having been principally 
obtained from the incineration of marine 
plants. 

Alkanet is a dyeing drug, the bark of 
a root which produces a rough plant (ern- 
chusa iinctoria), with downy and spear- 
shaped leaves, and clusters of small, pur- 
ple or reddish flowers, the stamens of 
which are shorter than the corolla. This 
plant is sometimes cultivated in England, 
but by far the greater portion of the A. 
there used is imported either from the 
Levant, or from the neighborhood of 
Monti)cllier in France. A. imparts a fine 
deep-red color to all unctuous substances 
and to spirit of wine ; but it tiiigf?s wa- 
ter with a dull, brownish hue. Its chief 
use is for the coloring of oils, plasters, 
lip-salve and other similar amides. It 
is likewise employed in compositions for 
nibbing and giving color to mahogany 
furniture. Wax, tinged with A., and 
applied to the surface of wann marble, 
stains it flesh-color, and sinks deep into 
the stone. 

Alkmaar, Ileniy von. (See Reynard 
the Fox.) 

Alkouol. (See Alcohol.) 

Alkoran. (See Koran.) 

All-fours ; a game jiluyed bv two 
persons with an entire jiack of canl<. 
The name is derived from the 4 chunees 
of which it consists, viz. High, Low, Jack 
and Game.— Laws of the game. 1. Jf, in 
dealing, the dealer discovers any of the 
adversary’s cards, a new deal may bo 
demanded. 2. If the dealer, in dealing, 
diwovers any of his own cards, he must 
abide by the same. 3. If it is discovered, 
previous to playing, that the dealer has 
given his adversary too many cards, 
there must be n new. deal; or, if both 
parties agree, the extra cards may bo 
drawn by the dealer from his opponent’s 
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hand ; om the same if the dealer gives 
himself too many cards. But, in either 
case, Jf a single card has been played, 
tiicn *there must be anotlicr deal. 4. 

person can beg more tlion once in a 
hihid, unless both parties agree. 5, In 
playing, you must either follow suit or 
trninp, on penalty of your adversary’s 
adfling one point to his game. 6. If 
eith(‘r player sets up his game erroneous- 
ly, it must not only be taken down, but 
the antagonist is entitled to score four 
|)oiiits, or one, as shall have been agreed 
uj)on. 7. It is allowable for the person 
wlio lays down a high or a low trump to 
inquire whether the same be high or 
low. 

All Hands hoay, in sea language ; the 
order by which tlie sliip’s company is 
summoned on dock by the boatswain. 
*^tl hands to quarters hoay, is the order to 
the crew for preparation for battle. This 
command is more generally given by the 
boatswain ])iping down the hatchway. 

A LL IN THE Wind ; tlie state of a sliip’s 
sails when })arallel to the direction of the 
wind, so as to shake and shiver by turn- 
ing the sliip’s bead to windward, either 
by design or neglect of the helmsman. 

All Saints’ Bay, or Bahia da Todos 
Santos ; a bay on the , coast of Brazil, 
province of Bahia. It is secure and large 
enough for a great number of ships. 
Lon. 38^ 5(K W. ; lat. LF KT S. 

All Saints, Feast of. After the persc- 
ention, in the 4th century, against the 
Christians, in the Roman emjiire, had 
ceas(‘d, tlie Sunday after Whitsuntide 
was appointed to commemorate the lioly 
martyrs. Chrysostom’s 74tli homily was 
d(']ivored on such an occasion, and shows 
how for tliey were from being objects of 
adoration, A. D. 380. Tin's foast was in- 
troduced into the western cliiircb, in GIO, 
by Boniface IV. The emperor Pboeas bad 
])rf's(‘iited the Pantheon, in Rome, to this 
pope, who made a church of it, and dedi- 
cated it as such, Marcli 4, to the honor 
of tlie virgin and all the martyrs, Tliis 
olmrch stilt exists under tlie name of i2o- 
tunda or Maria, dcL Marliri, Gregoiy 
JV, in 835, appointed Nov. 1 for the 
celebration of this feast, and consecrated 
it to all the saints and angels. In order 
that it might be generally celebrated, 
Gregory solicited the emperor Louis le 
Debonnaire to confirm it. About tlie year 
840, we find this feast in the calendar of 
the monk Wandelbert. About B70, it 
was introduced into England. 

All Souls ; a feast celebrated on the 
2d of November, in commemoration of 


all the faithful deceased. It was insti- 
tuted in the 11th century. 

Aliment ; a term which includes every 
thing serving as nutriment for organized 
beings. In animals and vegetables we 
can observe the phenomena of decompo- 
sition and reproduction, and analyze the 
substances tliat administer to their growth 
and repair distinctly. Genendly, how- 
ever, the word A. is used for ^v liai serves 
as nutriment to animal life. It is, in this 
respect, a subject of great interest for the 
zoologist. In the present article wc shall 
confine ourselves to the aliment of man- 
kind. — Man, it is well known, derives 
nourishment both from animal and vege- 
table substances. He eats fhiits, both 
ripe and unripe, roots, leaves, flowers, 
and even the pith and the bark of difler- 
ent plants, many ditierent parts of ani- 
mals, and the whole of some. Climate, 
custom, religion, the different degrees of 
want and of civilization, give rise to an in- 
numerable diversity of' food and drink, 
from tlie repast of the cannibal savage of 
New Zealand to that of the Parisian ejii- 
cure at the table of Very ; from the diet of 
the carnivorous native of the north to that 
of the Brahmin, whose ap[>etite is satisfied 
witli vegetables ; from tlio oak-bark bread 
of the Norwegian peasant to tli(j luxuri- 
ously-served table of a Hungarian mag- 
nate at Vienna. Some nations abhor 
what otliers relish, and great want often 
renders acceptable what, under otiter 
circumstances, would have excited ll»e 
greatest disgust. The flesh of dogs is 
commonly eaten in China, and in Airica 
tliat of snakes, particularly of the rattle- 
snake and boa constrictor. I.ocusts are 
eaten botli in Asia and Africa, and tlie 
Negroes on the coast of Guinea n*lish 
lizards, mice, rats, snakes, caterpillars, and 
other reptiles and worms. Tlie Olomac-s, 
a tribe of American Indians, are said by 
Humboldt to collect a kind of clay to eat 
in the rainy season. It is an interesting 
subject, by no means sufiicientJy investi- 
gated as yet, liow fiir the different ali- 
ment of various countries is connected 
with tlie climate, &c., and what influimce 
it exerts on the different races, as well as 
the consequences of introducing new spe- 
cies of* aliments. Some excellent remarks 
on the national dishes of different nations 
were published by baron Rumor, a Ger- 
man, in 1822. in a work which he called 
Kochkunst (Art of Cookery). All kinds 
of aliment must contain nutritious sub- 
stance, which, being extracted by tfle act 
of digestion (q. v.), enters the blood, and 
effects by assimilation (q. v.) the repair 
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of the body. (See Mriritum,) Aliment- 
ary matter, therefore, must be similar to 
animal substance, or transmutable into 
such. In tliia respect, alimentary sub- 
stances ilihfer flora medicines, because the 
latter retain tlieir peculiar qualities in 
spite of tlic organs of digestion, and will 
not assimilate with the animal substance, 
but act as foreign substances, serving to 
excite tlie activity of paarticular organs or 
sj'steins of tile body. All alimentary 
substances must, therefore, be composed, 
in a greater or less degree, of soluble parts, 
which eai'i iy lose their peculiar qualities 
ill the process of digestion, and corre- 
spond to the elements of the body. These 
substtuices, in their simjde state, arc mu- 
cilage, gelatin, gluten, albumen, farina, 
fibrin ami saccharine matter. Of these, 
vegetables contain chiefly mucilage, sac- 
charine matter and farina, which latter 
substance, ptirticularly in connexion with 
the vegetable gluten, by which both be- 
come apt for fermentation, and thus for 
dissolution and digestion, is the basis of 
very nutritious food. The nutritive |>ait 
of fruits consists of their saccharine mat- 
ter and u little mucilage. In animal food, 
gelatin is particularly abundant. Tlie 
nutritiousness of the different species of 
food and drink depends, therefore, upon 
tlie proportion which they contain of 
those substances, and the mode in which 
tiiey are connected, favoring or obstnict- 
uig their dissolution. Organs of digestion 
in a healthy state dissolve alimentary 
substances more easily, and take up the 
nutritious portions more aliundantly, than 
those of which the strength has been im- 
paired so that they emmot resist the ten- 
dency of each substance to its peculiar 
chemical decomposition. The whole- 
some or unwJiolesome character of any 
aliment dejiends, therefore, in a great 
ineasurt*, on the state of the digestive 
organs, in any given case. Sometimes a 
particular kind of food is called whole- 
some, Ixicause it produced a beneficial 
effect of a particular character on the sys- 
tem of an individual. In this case, how- 
ever, it is to l>e considered as a medicine, 
and can be called wholesome only for 
those whose systems are in the same con- 
dition. Very often a simple aliment is 
made indigestible by artificial cookery. 
Aliments abounding in iat ore unwhole- 
some, because fat resists the o|)eration of 
the gastric juice. Tlie addition of too 
inu< h spice makes mAity an innocBjit A. 

resist the action 
oi fJjG digestive or^ane^ and produce an 
umtauon of particular parts of the syatom. 


They were introduced as artificial stimu- 
louts of appetite. In any givAi case, the 
dige^ve power of the individual is to be 
considered, in order to determine whether 
a poificular aliment is wholesome or 
In general, therefore, we can only -Shy, 
that that A. is healthy, which is easily 
soluble, and is suited to the power of di- 
gestion of the individual ; and, in order to 
render the A. perfect, the nutritious parts 
must be mixed up with a certain quantity 
of innocent substance affording no nour- 
ishment, to fill the stomach, because tJiero 
is no firtiibt, that many people injure their 
health by taking too niticli nutritious food. 
In this case, the nutritious parts which 
cannot be dissolved act precisely like food 
which is in itself indigestible. (See Di- 
gestion.) In Prussia and Austria, where, 
as in many despotic governments, the 
medical police is very good (this being a 
thing much more easily regulated in an 
absolute government than in a free one), 
the public officers pay much attention to 
aliment, and are careful that provisions 
exposed to sale shall be of a good quality, 
particularly that no decayed or adulter- 
ated things are sold to the poor. Such 
regulations exist, to a certain extent, iu 
England, France, the U. States of A. aiid^ 
in fact, in every civilized country. Thi*. 
kind of A. used influences the health and 
even the character of man. He is fitU'd 
to derive nourishment both firom animal 
and vegetable A., but can live exclu- 
sively on either. Experience proves that 
animal food most matlily augments the 
solid parts of the blood, the fibrin, and, 
therefore, the strength of the muscular 
system, but disposes the body, at the same 
time, to inflammatory, putrid and scorlm- 
tic diseases, and tlie character to violence 
and coarseness. On the contrary, vegeta- 
ble food renders the blood lighterand more 
liquid, but forms weak fibres, disposes tlie 
system to the diseases which spring from 
feebleness, and tends to produce a gentle 
character. Something of the same differ- 
ence of moral effect results firom the usi^ 
of strong or light wines. But the reader 
must not infer that meat is indispensable 
for the support of the bodily strength. 
The peasants of some parts of Switzer- 
land, wlio hardly ever taste any thing but 
bread, cheese and butter, are vigorous 
people. The nations of the north incline 
generally more to anknal A. ; those of the 
south, and the Orientals, more to vegeta- 
ble. These latter ore generally simpler in 
tlii*iVfJiet 1/ tan the former, when their tasw 
has not been corrupted by hixiirious indub 
gence. Some tribes in the East, and the 
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caste of Bohmins in Indi^ live eutii!ely 
on vegetal^ food. The inhabitants of 
the m^t northern regions live almost en- 

S upon animal food, scarcely ever 
injf of any vegetable substance, at 
unng the greater part of the year- 
Some nations feed chiefly on terrestrial 
animals, others on aquatic ones. 

Ali-a Breve is the proper designation 
of the time of a piece of music, in 'which the 
breve is equal to a semibreve in f time ; 
imd is to be played in a movement of twice 
the usual rapidity; so that a breve is 
played as fast as a semibreve, a semi- 
breve as flist as a minim, and so on. It 
is usual, in this mode of lime, to prefix to 
the piece a designation, that resembles a 
C with a perpendicular line tlirough it, 
but is intended to represent a circle bi- 
sected ; sometimes also a % or large 2, 
or f. It is, however, distinct fiom two- 
minim time, which is alsooflen called alia 
breve time, and may be designated by 2, and 
C with a perpendicular line through it ; 
but die value of the note corresponds with 
tlie designation. Besides, the expression 
alia cappeUa is sometimes used ; by which 
phrase is meant, that though the notes in 
their proportional magnitude are the same 
as in the ancient psalm tune, yet they are 
not to be given in the choral style as sung 
by the congregation, but more lively, as is 
usual in the chapel style. 

Allah, or Alla, in Arabic ; the name 
of God, the Creator of all nature, of whom 
Mohammed says, he is the only being who 
derives his existence from himself, and has 
no equal. All creatures are made by him. 
He is Lord of the material and spiritual 
universe ; and Mohammed inculcates 
obedience to him as the one true God, the 
Author of his religion. The word is com- 
pounded of the^ article a/, and the word 
iu/rt/i, which signifies the Adored and 
AdorabUy and is synonymous with the sin- 
gular of the Hebrew word Elohim, 

Allan, David, a Scotch historical 
painter, was bom in 1744. Some early 
eftbrts of his genius having attracted at- 
tention, he was sent to an academy of 
painting and engraving, in Glasgow, 
where he remained 7 yeans. He after- 
ward visited Italy, where he passed 16 
years in pursuit^ his studies, and copying 
the remains or antiquity and the old 
masters. While at Rome, in 1773, he 
i-eceived a gold medal, fin* the best speci- 
men of historical composition. On his 
return, he established Inmself at Edin- 
burgh, where he died, in 1796. His ilhis- 
trations of the Gentle Shepherd, the Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night, and other sketches 


of rustic life and manners in Scotland, in 
aquadiila, obtained for luin the name of 
SooUish Hoga/rih, His principal 
pointing is the littum of the Prodigal 
Son% The subject of bis prize composi- 
tion, which is much ailmired, is the Ori- 
gin of Painting. 

Allay. (See Alloy.) 

Alleghany or Ajppalachian Moun- 
tains ; a range of mountains in the U. 
States. . They commence in the northern 
part of Georgia and Alabama, and run 
noitli-east to the state of New York, nearly 
parallel with the sea-coast, about 900 iniles 
m length, and from 50 to 200 in breadth. 
They divide the rivers and streams of 
water, which flow into the Atlantic on 
the E., fix)m those whrcli flow into tJie 
lakes and the Mississippi on tlie W. These 
mountains are not confusedly scattere<l 
and broken, but stretch along in uniform 
ridges, for the most j)ait scjirccly half a 
mile high. The several ritiges ai*e known 
by diflTerent names, as Blue ridge, Alle- 
ghany ridge, north mountain, Jackson’s 
mountain. Laurel mountain, Cnniherlaiid 
mountains, &.C. — For the geological struc- 
ture of these mountains, see JVorth America. 

Alleghany; a river whicii rises in 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, winds 
through the south part of New York, turns 
again into Pennsylvania, runs S. W., and 
unites with the Monongahela at Pittsburg, 
to form the Ohio. It is navigable for 
keel boats of 10 tons to Hamilton, in 
New York, 260 miles abu\e Pittsburg. 
Its most important branches are the Kis- 
kirnenetas, and Toby’s and French creeks. 

Allegiance (from ulligarey to bind); 
the obedience which every subject or citi- 
zen owes to tlie government of his coun- 
try ; in England and the U. States, obedi- 
ence to its lawful commands. It is the 
doctrine of the Englisli law. that natural- 
bom subjects owe an allegiance which is 
intriusic and perj)etual, and whicIi cannot 
be divested by any act of their own. It 
has been a question frequently and grave- 
ly argued, botii by theoretical writera and 
in forensic discussions, whether the Eng- 
lish doctrine of perpetual allegiance ap- 
plies in its full extent to the citizens of the 
U. States of Aiherica. From a historical 
review of the principal discussions in the 
federal court of the D. States on this in- 
teresting subject in American jurispru- 
dence, 3ie better opinion would seem to 
be, that a citizen cannot renounce his 
allegiance to the U. States without the 
permission of government, to be declared 
by law ; and that, as there is no exist- 
ing legislative regulation on tlie subject, 
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the rule of the Eiifflish common law rt> 
mains unaltered* (See Kent’s Comtnaita- 
ries^ vol. ii.) If an alien wishes to become 
a citizen of the U. States, he must re- 
nounce his allegiance to tlie goveniment 
whose subject fe lias been, as much as 
two yeai*s before he can be admitted to 
take the oaili of allegiaiice to the govern- 
ment of the U. Statesu > 

. . Aj[ti4t€K>HY (from tbo Gfeelfr iiAjto,some- 
thjMg ©tee, and to speak) ; a ligu- 

i:fitiye representation^ ill> which the signs 
(words or forms) signify something be- 
sides their literal ordireeirnieaiijng. Irony 
is distinguished from allegory by convey- 
ing a meaning directly contrary to the 
litemi sigiiilioution of the words, while in 
allegoiy there i»)>an agreement lx‘tween 
the literal and tlie frgnrative sense, eiich 
of wiiich is complete in itself. The al- 
legory should be so constructed as to ex- 
press its meaning clearly and strikingly ; 
and the more clear and striking tJie mean- 
ing is, the better is the allegor^^ All of 
the fine aits have, to a certain degree, an 
allegorical character, because, in all, the 
visible signs generally represent something 
higher, -^le ideal ; but, in the narrower 
sense of allegory, its object is to convey a 
meaning of a particular character by 
means of signs of an analogous import. 
The allegory, moreover, ought to represent 
an ensemble, by which it is distinguished 
from tlie trope or metaphor and the con- 
ventional symbol. The last differs from 
the allegory, also, in this particular, that its 
clioracter could not be understood, if it bad 
not l>een previously agreed upon. For in- 
stance, the olive-branch would not convey 
the idea of {leacc if it had not been adoptetl 
as its sign. From ail which has been said, 
it is clear that the allegory can take place 
in rhetoric, poetry, sculpture, paintingaiid 
pantomime, but never in music or archi- 
tecture, because these two arts are not 
capable of conveying a double meaning 
in their representations. As an instance 
of allegory in i>oetry. Prior’s verses from 
Henry and Emma may serve ; 

Did I bin purpose to embark with Ibee 
On ihc smot>th surface of a summer^s sea, 

White geuile zephyrs ptay with prosperous gales, 
Aud fortune's favor fills the aWblihlg sails, 

Ika would tbrsake the ship, and awkeihe shore, 
When the winds whistle, and the t^mpestei roior 1 

or the often quoted ode 1, 14 of Horace. An 
instance of ^legory in paintilig or sculp- 
ture is the representation of peace by two 
turtle-doves sitting on their nest in a heL 
met or a piece of oid nance; or Guido’s 
representation of Fortuna. The represen- 
tation of an allegory ought always to lead 


directly to its figumtivc moiling ; thu^ 
a warrior throwing ihe d<t\cs fkvt of a hel- 
met would ben Inut ull<‘goiv of war gooil 

one would be & husbandman maivuig a 
weapon out of Ids sitlie. In rhctori<V^>^ 
legory is often but a continued metajd/or. 
The symbolic and allegoric representa- 
tion often come very near to each other, 
and sometinVBs it is hard to say to winch 
a pieea-«fi ait^^iost kiehnes. This is die 
ca^ tetMtance, wilh^the beautiftil rep- 
reaentatioas Justin, Poetry, &c., by 
Raphasi^ in the Vatietm; parables and 
iameft amn epebiea of aitbgory ; e. g. the 
beautiful pai^le In one of ^ tales in 
the Ambian Nights^ In which the three 
reii^ic^ the Mohammedan, Jewish tinfl 
Chnetian, are compared to tljree similar 
rin^ bequeathed to three brothers by 
tlieir fether. TJiis allegory has been re- 
peated by Boccaccio in a tale of his De- 
eamerm, anti by liCssing in his Nathan 
the Wise. Allegory in rhetoric was used 
by the most ancient nations, because it is 
well fitted to express an elevated state of 
feeling, and, at the same time, to give 
somewhat of the charm of novelty to ideas 
at once common and important. Addison 
truly says, “Allegories, when well chosen, 
are like so many tracts of light in a dis- 
course, that make eveiy thing about them 
clear and beautiful.” In painting and 
sculpture, however, the ancients made by 
no means so much use of allegory as tiie 
modem artists, partly owing to their 
greater facility of expressing certain ideas 
by means of the stories and the images 
of their different gods, who all more or 
less represented a single idea. The mod- 
ems have no such copious stores of illus- 
tration, the Pretestoiits particularly, who 
are not familiar with the multitude of 
Catholic saints and legends ; thus they are 
often obliged to exj>re8s single ideas by 
allegory. Another cause of the greater 
prevalence of allegoiy in modem times is 
to be tbniid in the circumstance, that al- 
legory is ahvays rtiore cultivated in the 
peridl of the decline of the arts, when th (3 
want of great and pure and simple con- 
ceptions of the beautiful is supplied by 
studied and in^nious inventions, as well 
j»8 m the fact, that the ancients were more 
exclusively conversant with simple ideas 
than the modems, among whom the rela- 
tions of society are much more compli- 
cated, and every branch of science, art 
and social life more fully developed. 
Sometimes, whole poems are allegoncal, 
as Spenser’s Fdiiy Queeh ; but, in these 
c^ses, the poet must take great care not 
to fall into trifling. Banyan’S Pilgrim’s 
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Progress famous instance of a work 
wholly ii^t’goricaL There was a time 
when ^very poem was taken jls an alle- 
gor^^iveti snejj works as those of Anos- 
Tasso were tortured from their 
t7l»^ meaning, and made to pass for alle- 
gorical pictures. Tiiere exist many edi- 
tions of these poets, in wliich, at the be- 
ginning of each canto, the allegory of it 
is given. With equally little reason, the 
Song of Solomon has long been consid- 
ered an allegory of Christ’s love to his 
church. The most productive period of 
allegory in painting and scuJ])ture was 
that of Louis XV, wliich may be styled, 
in regard to the arts, tiu age of fialterif. 
During tliis period, iuniirneruhk bad, arid 
some good ones were produced. They 
are now mucJi less in vogue. Kubeiis 
painted several line allegorical pictures, in 
the Luxemburg gallei-y. J^essing, Her- 
der and Wiiickelmanii have investigated 
tJie subject of tJiis article, j:>erliaps, more 
thoroughly than any otiier modern writers. 
No poet, in our opinion, lias made use of 
allegory in a more jioweiiid and truly 
poetical manner than the gi'eat Dante ; yet 
the opinion that the wliolo of his Uivina 
Commedia is allegorical, is (piiti^ eironeous. 

Allegri, (iregorio ; horn at Rome, in 
I590f and died there m lh52 ; a singer in 
the papal ehapcl, and consideri'd to this 
day, in Italy, one of the most excellent 
composers of tJiat time. He was a scholar 
of Nanini. His A/i^ercrc, one of (he most 
sublime and delightful works of Jiuman 
art, has ])ai*ticularly distinguished him. 
It is even now sung yijurly, during [)as- 
sion-week, in the Sistiiie cha])el at Rome. 
I’his composition was once esteemed so 
holy, that whoever ventured to transcribe 
it was liable to excommunication. Mo- 
zart disregarded this jirohibilion, and, 
afh'r two bearings, made a correct copy 
of the original. In 1771, it afipeared at 
liondon, engraved, and in 1810 at Paris, 
in the Collection des Clftssiquts, In 1773, 
tJie king of England obtained a copy, as a 
firesent from the pope himself. Accord- 
ing to the opinion ol Baini, at present tlie 
leatlcr of the choir (maestro delta cap^ella), 
in the pope’s chapel, the Miserere ol Alle- 
gri was not conijjosed for alt the voices, but 
only the bass of the 18 or 20 first parts; 
all the rest is tlie addition of successive 
singers. But in the beginning of the 18tU 
century, Uie existing manner of singing it 
was established os a standard at Rome, 
by the orders of the pope. A full score 
of it has never existed. — A. is also the 
name of an Italian satirical |K)et, a native 
of Florence, who flourished towards tlie 
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end of the IGth century. His Christian 
name was Alexander, 

Allegro, in music; a word denoting one 
of the six distinctions of time. It expresses 
a sprightly motion, the ouickest of all, and 
originally means goy. The usual distinc- 
tions succeed each other in tlie following 
order— grare, ada^o, largo^ vivace, allegrOf 
presto* Allegro time may be heightened, 
as aUe^o assai and aUegri^simOy very live- 
ly ; or lessened, as allegretto or poco aUe^rOf 
a little lively. Pite is a direction 

to. play or sing a little qinck^r. 

Allexuia. (See HeMdmeu) 

Allemand; 1, a well-known dance, 
originally German, distinj;pii.shed for its 
sprightliness; 2, a very fively dancing- 
tune, in f rime, which has much resem- 
blance to the French tambourine. 

Allen, Ethan, a brigadier- general in 
the American revolutionary army, was 
born in Salisbiuy", Comieeticut, but was 
educated principally in Vermont, to which 
state his parents emigrated whilst lie was 
yet young. His educafion was of a limit- 
ed cliaracter. In the disturbances which 
agitated Vermont, he took an active pan 
against the royal authority, in favor of the 
Green menmtain hoya^ tlui name by which 
the S(‘ttlerff in that territory were desig- 
nated. — In 1775, soon ufier the battle of 
Lexington, in .compliance with the n^- 
quest of the legislature of Connecticut, A. 
collected alMsly ofal)out 230 Green moun- 
tain hoys, and marched against the for- 
tresses of 3'jconderoga and Crow'n Point, 
for the purpose of tiikiugthcni by assault. 
At Castleton, be was joined by colonel Ar- 
nold, wiio hud received directions from the 
Massachusetts committee of safety to 
raise a coi-])s of men for the same pur- 
pose, hut, failing to accomplish that ob- 
ject, he determined to proceed with the 
small force of colonel A. Tiiey arrived at 
the Jake opposite to Ticonderoga, on the 
evening of May 1), and, having with great 
iliflicuity procured boats, landed 83 men 
on the other shore during the night, Tbo 
day lieginning, however, to dawn, A. was 
olijiged to attack the fort before his rear 
could cross the lake, having previously 
animated his soldiers, by a harangue, 
wliich he concludeil with saying, “ I now 
propose tu advance before you, and in 
person to conduct you through the wicket- 
gate ; but, inasmvich as it is a desperate 
attempt, 1 do not urge on any one contrary 
to liis will. You tliat will undertake vol- 
untarily, poise your firelocks.” They all 
immediately poised tJieir firelocks. He 
tlum advtuiced nt die head of the centre 
tile to the wicket-gate, where a sentry 
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snapped his fusee at him, and retreated 
through tlie covered way, followed by A., 
who formed hie men upon the |>aradc. 
The apartments of the commanding offi- 
cer having been pointed out to him by a 
eenXiy who asked quarter, he instantly 
repaired thither, ana, holding his sword 
over captain de Laplace, whom he found 
undressed, demanded the surrender of 
the fort. The latter asking him by what 
authority, “I demand it,” said A., “in 
the name of the great Jehovali, and of the 
continental con^Sfiu” De Laplace was 
constrained to comply with the summons, 
and the fort, with its stores and garrison, 
was given up. On the same day, also, 
A. obtained possession of Crown Point, 
and soon after captured a sloop of war, 
the only armed vessel on lake Cham- 
plain, and thus acquired the entire com- 
mand of that lake. — In the following 
autumn, he was twice despatched into 
Canada, to engage tlie inhabitants to lend 
tlieir support to the American cause. In 
the last of these expeditions, he formed a 
plan, in concert with colonel Brown, to 
reduce Montreal. September 10, 1775, A. 
accordingly crossed the river, at the head of 

110 men, but was attacked, before Brown 
could join him, by the British troops, con- 
sisting of 500 men, and, after a most obsti- 
nate resistance, was taken prisoner. The 
events of his captivity he himself has re- 
corded ill a narrative compiled by him after 
his release, in the most smgulor style, but 
apparently with great fidelity. — For some 
lime, he was kept in irons, and treated with 
much severity. He was sent to England 
as a prisoner, with an assurance, that, on his 
arrival there, he would meet with the hal- 
ter. During the passage, extreme cruelty 
was exercised towards him and his fellow- 
prisoners. They were all, to the number of 

thrust, liand-cufted, into a small place 
in the vessel, enclosed with white-oak 
dajik, not more than 20 feet wide by 22 
ong. — After about a month’s confinement 

111 Pendennis castle, near Falmouth, he was 
put on board a frigate, January 8, 177(5, 
and carried to Halifax. Thence, after an 
imprisonment of five rnontlis, lie was re- 
moved to New York. On the passage 
from Halifax to the latter place, A. was 
treated with great kindness by captain 
Smith, the commander of the vessel, and 
evinced his gratitude by refusing to join in 
a conspiracy to kill the British captain and 
seize the frigate. His refusal prevented 
the execution of the plan. He remained 
at New York for a year and a half, some- 
times in confinement, and sometimes at 
large, on parole. — On May 6, 1778, A, was 


exchanged for colonel CampKnl, and im- 
mediat^y afterwards repaired twl^head- 
quarters of general Washington, b^^hoin 
he was receded with much respectS^As 
his health was impaired, he returneA*«k.» 
Vermont, after having made an offer of 
his services to the commander in chief, in 
case of bis recovery. His arrival in Ver- 
mont was eelebrat^ by the discharge of 
cannon; and he was soon appointed to 
the command of the state militia, as a 
mark of esteem for his patriotism and 
military talents. A fiuidess attempt was 
made by the BiitiBh to bribe him to lend 
his support to a union of Vermont with 
Canada. He died suddenly at his estate 
in Colchester, February 13, 1789. — Gen- 
eral Allen was a man of a strong and en- 
terprising, but haughty and restless min<l. 
Although his education had been circum- 
scribed, he was daring in his pretensions 
to knowledge, and bold and peremptory 
in his assertions. Besides the narrative 
of his captivity, which we have noticed, 
and a number of pamphlets in the con- 
trover^ with New York, he published a 
“Vindication of the Opposition of the In- 
habitants of Vermont to the Government 
of New York, and their Right to form an 
independent State,” 1779, and a work, en- 
titled “Allen’s Theology, or the Oracles 
of Reason,” the first formal publication, 
in the U. States, openly directed against 
the Christian religion. A . was a confin ned 
infidel. He adopted some of the most 
fantastical and absurd notions imaginable, 
believing, with Pythagoras, that the soul 
of man, after death, would live again in 
lieasts, birds, fishes, &c. He often told 
his friends, that he himself would live 
again under the appearance of a large 
white horse. However, there is an an<ic- 
dote extant, which proves that he pro- 
fessed to entertain those ideas more from 
an affectation of sin^larity, than from 
conviction. Whilst sitting in his library, 
conversing with a physician by the name 
of Elliot, A. was informed that his daugh- 
ter was dying, and desired to speak with 
him. He immediately repaired to her 
cljainber, followed by doctor Elliot. His 
wife was distinguished for piety, and had 
imstnicted her daughter in the principles 
of Christianity. As soon as her fatlier 
stood at her bedside, she said to him, “ I 
ana about to die ; shall I believe in ihti 
principles you have taught me, or shall T 
believe in what my mother has taught me ?” 
He became greatly agitated ; his chin quiv- 
ered ; his whole frame shook ; and, after 
waiting a few moments, he replied, “ Be- 
lieve what your mother has taught you,” 
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Alley word ; a celebrated 


in the^vAgns of Elizabeth and Janie94, 
betteiwiown as the founder of Dulwich 
coll^. He was bom 1566, in London, 
jwSah of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
Ancord'ma to the testimony of Ben Jon- 
son and the other dramatists of the age, 
he was the first actor of the day, and of 
course played leading characters in the 
plays of Hhakspeare and Jonsoti ; al- 
though, in consequence of the names not 
being set against the parts in the old edi- 
tions of those authors, his particular share 
in them is not ascertained. He was keep- 
er of the royal bear-garden. Having be- 
come wealthy, be founded Dulwich col- 
lege, for the maintenance of one master, 


one warden, and four unmarried fellows 


of the name of Allen, three whereof were 


to be clergymen, and the fourth a skilful 


organist ; also six poor men and as many 
women ; and 12 poor boys, to be educated 
until of the age of 14 or 16, and then put 
out to some trade or calling. Aubrey 
tells a ridiculous story of the origin of this 
donation, in a fright endured by A., who 
saw a real devil on the stage, while him- 
self perfonni ng a fictitious one in a drama 
by Shakspeare. After the college ’was 
built, he met with stmie difficulty in ob- 
taiTiing a charter, owing to the opposition 
of the lord chancellcr Bacon. The very 
rational letter of this great man to the 
inurqiiis of Buckingham on this subject 
is extant. A. was the first master of his 


own college, and, dying in 1626, was 
buried in the new chapel belonging to it. 
Within these few years, it has been 


paiison with the English or American, 
and is aftbrded la a very low price, — For a 
general ’view of the Gorman newspapers, 
see AVtajrpaperf. 

Axliance ; a league between two or 
more powers. Alliances are divided into 
offensive and deffensive. The fomier are 
fyr the purpose of attacking a common 
enemy, and tlie latter for mutual defence. 
An alliance often unites both of these con- 
ditions. Offensive oUiancee, ^of course, 
are usually directed against some partic- 
ular enemy; defeii^ve alliances against 
any one from whom an attack may come. 
As rbgm^ the obligaticms and rights of 
the contracting parties, alliances are di- 
vided into three chief classes : — 1. Those 
in which the allied parties agree to prose- 
cute the war with their whole force (tfo- 
ci^U de gwrre ; alliance pour faire la guerre 
en commun). In tliis case, all the parties 
are principals. 2. Auxiliary alliances, if 
the allies pledge themselves mutually to 
furnish a^stance to a fixed amount, in 
which case only one of the contracting 
powers appears as principal. 3. MeiHi 
treaties, by Which one jK)Wer promises, in 
consideration of certain subsidies, to for- 
nish troops, or to place its troops in the 
pay of another power, without directly 
taking part in tlie war ; or to make only 
advances of money. Triple alliance is an 
alliance between three, quadruple alliance, 
quintuple alliance, between four and five 
powers. {See CVwtfition, Quadruple Alii- 
ance, and Holy JSlianoe.) 

Alliance, Holy. (See Holy Alliance,) 

Alligation is of two kinds, alternate 


brought into great additional notice by 
the admirable collection of pictures of the 
best masters, bequeatlied by sir Francis 
Bourgeois. 

Allqemeine Zeitung, i. e. General 
Gazette ; a German ^lolitical daily paper, 
jjublisbed at’Au^^burg in Bavaria, for 
which reason it is sometimes called by 
foreigners the Augsburg Gazette, The A. 
Z. is by far the best German newspaper, 
and particulariy rich in information re- 
specting the affairs of the East and of 
Italy. The summaty 6f new publications 
which it contains semi-annilally after the 
hook-fair in Leipsic is excellent. Baron 
Cotta, the owner of the A.Z., has regular 
correspondents in Constantinople, in al- 
most all the capitals of Europe, and in the 
U. States. He has recently established 
another daily paper, Dos Auslandy at Mu- 
nich, which contains accounts of foreign 
countries only. The A. Z. has existed 
now 40 years or longer. It is, like all 
the German newspajiers, small in com- 


and medial. AlU^tion alternate is the 
method of finding uie quantities of ingn*- 
dients of different values, necessary to 
form a compound of a given value, and it 
is the converse of alligation medud, whicli 
teaches how to find the mean rate of a 
mixture, when the particular quantities 
composing the mixture, and their reB^wr- 
livc mean rates, are given. 

Alligator ; the name of a large rep- 
tile, of the saurian or lizard order, de- 
rived, according to Cuvier, from a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese word Ingarto, 
equivalent to tlie Latin laceria. The alli- 
gators or caimans form the second sub- 
genus of Cuvieris crocodile family, and 
belong to the southern parts of the Amer- 
ican continent. Two species, very nu- 
merous in these regions, are well known ; 
the spectacled caiman, crdcodUus sclerops^ 
most common in Guiana ahd Brazil ; anil 
the pike-nosed A. (C. lucius), frequenting 
the southern rivers and lagoons of the 
States. — In the water, the full-grown A. 
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is a terrible aiiimal, on account of its 
size aiid streii^li. It grows to the length 
of 15 or W teet, is covered by a (ienso 
harness of horny scales, iinpenetrabb^ to 
a musket ball, except about the hea<l mul 
ahoultlers, and has a huge mouth, armed 
with a fearful row of strong, unequal, 
conical teeth, some of which shut into 
cavities of the upper jaw-bone. They 
Mvirn or dart along thix»ugh llie water 
with Avoiiderful celerity, inqielled by their 
long, laterally-compressed and powerlul 
tails, which serve as very efficient oars. 
On land, their motions aj*e propoilionnlly 
slow and embarrassed, because of the 
length and utnv ieldiness of their bodi«‘s, 
the shortness of their limbs, and the sort 
of small, false ribs w hich reach Ifoin Joint 
to joint of their necks, and rtuidt r lan^nd 
motion very difficult. In addition to the 
usual number of ribs and iilse ribs, they 
are furnished wdth othei's, for the protec- 
tion of the belly, wlueh do not rise up to 
the spine. The lower jaw^ extends far- 
ther back than the skull, so that the nock 
must be somewhat lient wlien it is open- 
ed ; the appearance thus produced has 
led to the very univei'sal error of believ- 
ing that the A. moves its up|)€r jaw, 
which is incapable of inotidn, except with 
the rest of the body. Under the* throat 
of tliis animal are two openings or pores, 
the excretory ducts from glands, which 
pour out a stroiiy, mus^ fluid, flmt 
gives the A. its i>ecuharly unpleasant smell. 
— ^In the spring of the year, when the 
males are under the excitement of the 
sexual propensity, they frequently utter 
a roar which is a very alarming sound, 
from its harshness and reverberation, re- 
sembling distant thunder, especially where 
numbers are at the same time engaged. 
At this period, frequent and terrible bat- 
tles take place between the males, w Inch 
tenninate in the discomfiture and refn*at 
of one of the parties. At this season, 
also, an old chain j)ion is seen to dart forth 
on the surface of the waters, in a straight 
line, at first as swiftly as lightning, grad- 
ually movinff slower as he n^aciies the 
centre of a lake ; iliere he stops, inflates 
himself hy inhaling air and water, whicJi 
makes a loud rattling in his throat for a 
moment, until he ejects rt with vast Ibn^e 
from his mouth and nostrils, making a 
loud noise, and vibrating his tail vigor- 
ously in the air. Sometimes, after thus 
inflating hhnself, with head and tail raised 
above the water, ho whirls round until 
the waves are worked to foam, and, at 
Icn^h, retires, leaving to others an oppor- 
tunity of re{>eating similar exploits, w hich 


Jiave been compared to jui In«tl(in wan ior 
reliearsiiig his acts of braver), exiuh- 
iting his strength In gesticulatioil^^l tie 
females make their m*stH in a c\(h)us 
maimer, upon the luinks of rivers 
goons, generally in llie marshes, alpug 
which, at a short distance from the water, 
the nests are arranged soirnn\lmt like an 
enoaiiipiiieiit. They nni obtuse cones, 4 
feet high, and about 4 leet in diameter at 
the liase, built of mml and grass, A floor 
of such mortar is first spread upon iJic 
ground, on which a layer ol' eggs, lia\ mg 
luml shells, and larger than tiiose of a 
eommon hen; are spread. Upon tliese 
another layer of mortar, 7 or 8 mcla .s in 
Thiekiiess, is deposited, and tlien another 
bed of eggs ; and tliis is repeated nearly 
to the toj). From 100 to i2(J0 eggs are 
found in one nest. It is not jLscertained 
whether each female watches her own 
nest exclusively, or attends to more tliau 
her ow^n brooil. It is unquestjonable, 
however, that the females keej) near tlie 
nests, and take the young under their 
vigilant care as soon as they ar(‘ hutched, 
defending them with great perseveramaj 
and courage. The young are seen fol- 
lowing the mother tiirough the water like 
a brood of chickens following a hen. 
When hasidng in the sun on shore, the 
young are heard whining and yelping 
about the moth^ not unlike young pup- 
pies. In situations where alligators are 
not exposed to much distuii^ce, tlie 
nesting-places appear to be very mucii 
frequented, as the grass and reerls are 
beaten down for several acres around. 
The young, when first hatched, are very 
feeble end helpless, and are devoured by 
birds of prey, soft-shelled turtles, &c., us 
well ns by the male alligators, until they 
grow old enough to defend tljcmselves. 
As the eggs are alao ee^erly s<night by 
vultures and other animals, the race 
would become speedily (‘xtiiict, but tor 
the great fecundity of the females. — The 
A. is gctierally coiisidere<l as disposed to 
retire from man, but this is only to Ir; 
understood of alligatora frcipientiug ri\- 
ej-8 or watera wiiere they are frequently 
disturbed, or have learned to dread tJ: • 
injuries w hich man inflicts. In situations 
where tiioy are seldom or never inter- 
rupted, the)' have shown a ferocity atid 
pcracverancc in attacking individuals in 
boats, of the most alarming character ; 
emleavoring to overturn them, or rearing 
their heads from the water, and Rnajipiiig 
their jaws in a fi.'arful manner. Bariram, 
who has made more interesting and valu- 
able observations on tlie A. tium any 
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other iiaturifltst, gives numerous instances 
of their^ring and ferocious disjmsition, 
and liirfsc lf very narrpwly escaped with 
Ids lUifon several occasions. At present, 
.••jlii^tors, thotigh still numerous in Flor- 
ida and Jjnuisiaiia, are no longer regarded 
its very dangerous. Their numbers an- 
nually dta rease, as their haunts are in- 
truded u}>(»n by man, and at no distant 
jicriod they must be nearly, if not quite, 
evtcrniinated. — In the winter, the alliga- 
tors spend great part of tlieir time in deep 
Jioles, which they make in the marshy 
banks of rivers, &c. They feed upon 
lish, various reptiles, or carrion flesh 
wliich is thrown into tlie streams, and, 
tiiougli v( ry voracious, are capable of 
existing a long time without food. The 
harking of a dog, it is said, will at any 
time cause them to forsake their holes, 
and come on shore, as they prey upon 
any small quadruped or domestic animal, 
which cojiies within their reach. They 
have a very small brain, and Jive a Jong 
time even after it is destroyed. Titian 
P«;fde, a naturalist distinguished for prac- 
tical acquaintance with the works of na- 
ture, informed the writer that he destroyed 
the whole superior part of the head and 
brain of a large A. by a ball from his gun, 
in the morning of a long day, and,, on 
passing the same place in the evening 
he found the anirW bad crawled oflt 
Following his trail through the marsh for 
a considerable distanea, he found him still 
alive, and, though dreadftilly mangled 
about the head, ready to make battle. — 
In the economy of nature, alligators are 
of very considerable importance. They 
abound most where fisli and other crea- 
tures are found in the greatest numbers. 
Their voracity tends to repress exuberant 
incix^ase in the beings upon which they 
feed ; while themse&es are exposed to 
vej*y numerous enemies in early life, and 
gradually pass away, as man usurps the 
sway over their peculiar dominions. The 
j)eculiiirities of construction, &c. will be 
given under the title OrocodUe, which see. 

Alliteration ; a figure or einbellish- 
meut of speech, which consists in the 
ref)otition of the same consonants, or of 
syllables of the same sound, in one sen- 
tence. Such alliteration sometimes hap- 
pens without the intention of the writer 
or speaker, and may be disagreeable to 
the ear, in the same way as a rhyme 
occurring involuntarily. Alteration is 
pleasing when skilfully managed, so as to 
produce what the French have called 
harmonie imitoHve ; but by too frequent 
me, it becomes trivial and ridiculous. An 
Id* 


excellent instance of imitative liarmony 
and happy alliteration is oflbrded by the 
line of Virgil, describing the measured 
gallop of the horse — 

Q.uadrupedante pedum sonitu quatit ungula 
campum } 

or another verse of the same poet — 

Luclantea veulos tenipestales^|uc souoras — 

in which the continual recurrence of tlie 
t reminds us of the uninterrupted noise 
of the winds. Greek literature affords 
many instances of this imitative hannony. 
English poetry furnishes many beautiful 
specimens of alliteration, but instances of 
an unhappy use of this figure are not 
wanting even in good writers. Gray has 
many alliterations, e. g. 

Weave the warp ami weave tho woof, 
or 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 

Among the French, a line of Racine — 
Pour qui sent ces serpens qui sifflent sur vos t^tes ? — 

is thought to represent very happily the 
hissing of the serpent In German liter- 
ature, Bftrger, perhaps, has made the most 
use of alliteration ; but ho often carries it 
too for. A sonnet of A. W. Schlegel fin- 
ishes with the following : 

Wo Liebe lebt and labt ist lleb das Leben. 

Among modem languages, alliteration, is 
altogeUier more used in those belong- 
ing to the Teutonic stock, than in those of 
Latin origin. 

Allix, Jacques Alexandre Franqois ; a 
French lieutenant-general, and mem)x3r 
of tlie academy of sciences at Gottingen ; 
bom at Perci, in Normandy, Sept 21, 
1776. He distinguished himself early in 
the military career, e. g. in the war of St. 
Domingo, but, not having shown much 
zeal on the IStli of Brumaire, he did, not 
rise in tlie service. In 1808, he entei*ed 
tlie army of the king of Westphalia. In 
1813, he defended that kingdom with 
c,ourage. On botli the occasions when 
Franco was conquered by the allies, he 
served his country faithfully. The or- 
donuaiico 6f Louis XVIII, July 24, 1815, 
obliged him to leave the kingdom. In 
Jiis exile, he wrote his work against New- 
ton’s law of gravitation, in which he ex- 
plains all the motions of tlie heavenly 
l>odies by tlie evolution of gases in the 
diflerent atmospheres. This work has 
been translated into many languages, but 
was disapproved by Laplace. In 1819, 
he returned to France, and entered again 
the military service. 
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Allodium ; land licld by a mail in his 
own rigiii, williout any feudal obligation. 
It is opposed to fee^ or Jeudmu All land- 
ed property must be either feudal or allo- 
dial. In England, according to the theory 
of tlie British constitution, idl land is h<*Id 
in fee. The word allodial is, thcrclbre, 
never applied to landed property there. 
Such as is really allodial bears the name 
tif frc-simple. The same word is used in 
the U. States of America, though land is 
not held there, in lact, by any feudal ten- 
ure. In ancient Fmnce, tiie feudal cbm- 
acter of landed property was Uikcn for 
grmited (mdlt terre sans scy^nciir)^ luitil 
th(; contrary was proved. lii (iennany, 
the cojiirary rule prevails. As the vassal 
is un(i(‘r many restrictions in respect to 
the (h.>j)osal of the feud, and as the prin- 
ciples ol' inheritance with respect to tJie 
A. are, in some particidai*s, ditil‘reiit from 
those whieli govern tlie feud, the distin(‘- 
t jon is oj’ nnportmjce. If a leuil lalls l>ack 
lo tiio lord, of course tIjo A. is sopanited 
from it ; the same takes place when the 
heir of tJie A. and iliat of the tend are 
fliden nt persons. In (jcnnany, the w ord 
uldodiftcirin signifies to make an estate 
.'dlodjal, which is Uivored by many gov- 
t.rnmeius. In sucii allod'^ication^ a jiart 
ut'the Milue must bo paid us a compeusa- 
rion to the Ibriner lord, or a fixed annual 
tax (canon) is iiniiosed oil the estate. The 
great, mid generally successful efforts, 
••vhieh the Prussian government has made 
ti>r about 17 years, to absoUe the estates 
of the p{*asauts from all feudal obliga- 
tions, on the payment of a certain part of 
their value to the lord, must be considered 
?is one of the consequences of the en- 
lightened spirit of the age, even in coun- 
tries not favored with a representative gov- 
iTmneiJi. — The iimnonse cJiange which 
took place in France, during tlie revolu- 
tion, by the extinction of all feudal ten- 
ures, and the endeavois to bring* about 
the same cliange wherever go^ornmellts 
in the French spirit were esfablislied, e. 
g. in the kingdom of Westjihalia, are well 
known. The etymology of the \yord A. 
I'j unci'rtain ; most probably it is of Ger- 
man origin. 

Alloy ; a composition, the result of a 
mutual combination of two or more met- 
als, To alloy generally means to mix a 
metal of less with one of more value, — 
Various processes are adopted in tlie 
formation of alloys, dopendmg upon thci 
nature of the metals. Many are prepared 
by simply fusing the two rnctals m a cov- 
ered crucible. It lias been a qucbtion 
wliethor alloys are to be considered as 
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compounds, or as mere nfetures. Mr 
Dalton considers alloys to be^heinical 
compounds, one striking of 

which is in the alloy of tin and 
called ^etvlum metal ; tlie smallestl^vi- 
atioijs from the true proportions will Sjioil 
the alloy as a reflector. la some cusp, 
the metals are found to unite in definite 
proportions only ; and it is probable that 
all die alloys contain a definite compourul 
of the t>vo iiictuls. — The principal char- 
acters of tlic alloys ai*e the following: — 1. 
Wo obs<‘rvc a ehaugo in the ductility, 
malleability, hardness and color. Mal- 
leability and ductility are usually impair- 
ed, and olteu in a remarkable degree ; 
til us gold and lead, and gold and tin, form 
a brittle alloy. The alloy of cojiper and 
gold is harder tJian either of its compo- 
nent parts ; and a mimitt; quantity t>f 
ai-senie tidded to copper renders it wliite. 
Q, The specifie, gravity of an alloy is rare- 
ly the mean of its component pai ts ; in 
some eases an increase, in others a dim- 
iijLitiou of dmisity having taken place. 
3. The fusibility of an idloy is genemUy 
greater tlian that of its components. 'I'lius 
platiuum, wliicli is infusihle'in our eom- 
mou furnaces, forms, when combined 
w'iUi m*senie, a very fusible alloy ; and an 
alloy of ecitaiu propoTlions of lead, tin 
and bismuth is fimible at 212°, a tempera- 
ture several degrees below the. melting 
point ol* its most fusible constituent, 4. 
AUoysare generally mure oxydj/.able than 
their constituents taken singly ; a proper- 
ly whicli is, perhujis, juirth nd’ei-alile to 
the formation of an eiectneal comhina- 
lion. — From early times, the baser nu tals 
have been used to alloy gold and sil- 
ver coiiLs, to prevent loss by wear. In 
England, the le^al proportion of Iku»(‘ 
metal fur gold com is 1 part in 12, and 
for silver coin 3 parts in 40. In France, 
the legal iiroportious of the (VifVereul coins 
are as follows; silver coin, 9 parts silver, 
1 copper; copper money, 4 jiuils copper, 
I silver; goJd coin, 9 parts gold, 1 lop- 
ixir. For silver plate, die French propor- 
tions suxi 94 parts silver, 4 copper: for 
trinkets, 8 paits silver, 2 coppm*. For 
gold plate, they have tlirec different stan- 
dards ; 92 parts gold, 8 cojiper ; also, 84 
gold, JO copper, and 75 gold, 25 coppt'r. 
Gold and sdver are alloyed partly that 
they may wear better, partly to diminish 
the price of articles made of them, 

Allscicje, or Pimento, is the dried 
beny of a West Indian sjiecies of myrili; 
(m^dus pimcnta)f wliieh grows to tin* 
lieight oi 20 feet and upwards, and has 
sonnnvliut oval lea^ es, about 4 inches long^ 
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of a dei^ shining, ^en color, and nu- Allom. (See Alum,) 
merojtff^ranches of white flowers, each AiiLUVioN (from the Latin aUuvioj or 
petals. In the whole vegeta- adluvio, rising or swelling of a river, flood, 
bfe;' Creation there is scarcely any tree deluge) now signifies a gradual increase 
mfiire' beatitiful or more fiapant than a of land along the sea-shore or the banks 
young pimento-tree about the month of of large rivers, or at their nioiuhs. Great 
July. Branched on all sides, richly clad alterations in the limits of conn tries are 
with deep-green leaves, which are re- produced by A. ; e. g. New Orleans and 
lieved by an exuberance of white and Messalonghi stand on land formed by A. 
richly aromatic flowers, it attracts the no- Holland, too, constantly experiences the 
tk*e of all who approach it. Pimento- effects of A. Whole islands are often 
trees grow spontaneously, and in great formed by this cause. In most of the 
abundance, in many j)arts of Jamaica ; countries on the European continent, the 
but they cannot be pi*opagated without Soverei^is have declared themselves own- 
great difficulty. The usual method of ers of all alluvial formations. In Gemia- 
inakiiig a new pimento walk, or plaiita- ny, A., which is there called by the mueh 
tion, is to appropriate for this pui^ose a more proper name takes place 

])icee of woody ground in the neighbor- constantly on the coast of the North sea, 
iiood of an already existing walk, or in a owing, probably, to the great extent of 
part of the country where the scattered flats along the shore, on which every tide 
trees are found in a native state. The deposits some mud. This alluvial land is 
other trees am cut down ; and, in a year at first without vegetation ; tlieii the sali~ 
nr two, young pimento {ilants are frund comia maritima appears, which affords a 
to spring up in all parts, supposed to have rich salmi. Next follows poa inantima, 
been produced from berries (Irojiped there imd, on very rich A., aster tripoleurriy — a 
by birds, which eagerly devour them, plant from 1 to 6 feet high. In this state, 
About the month of Septemhef, and not the A. receives the name of Vorland, and 
long aft('r the blossoms have fallen, the geese begin to resort to it. Afterwards it 
berries are in a fit state to be gathered, is diked, attd used as pasture for shee[), 
At this time, though not quite ripe, they horses and cattle. It is supposed that this 
are full grown, and about the size of |>cp- kind of land will increase much, in con- 
per-corns. They are gathered by the sequence of the many flats along the sea- 
hand ; and one laborer on a tme will strip shore of Germany. 

tltem off so quickly, as to employ three Ai.ma. I'be Latin word aimus belongs 
below in pickitiff them up ; and an iiidus- to those woitls which cannot Ixi rendered 
trious picker will fill a Img of 70 ]>onnds’ precisi-ly in other languages, and of which 
ill a day. The lierries are then every idiom possesses some. It nieans 
spn‘ad on a terrace, in the sun, to be ckerishin^^ ii\ourishin{!;,, fosterins; y bountifidy 
dried, but this is an operation which re- dear. This eyiitliet, therefore, was applieil 
quir(‘s great care, from tlie necessity of to gods, men, qualities and things — Ah/m 
keej)ing tbeiri entirely free from moisture. fVre.?, A. VenuSy A. luXy A. parens, &r. 
By the drying they lase their gmen color, In modem times, it is particularly used in 
and become of a reddish-brown ; the Italy, aJma dttk, for Rome, and in Eiig- 
prooess is known to be completed by land, aZ/na mater, for Oxford, Cambridge, 
their change of color, and by the rattling &c., by those who have recM'ivcd their 
of the seeds within the benics. They education at these universities. This ens- 
ure then packed into bags or hogsheads tom has • Iieen tmnsplanted into tJie U. 
for the market. When the berries are States. Sometimes A. is used as the 
quite ripe, they are of a dark-purjile color, Christian name for individuals of the fe- 
and filled with a sweet pulp. Pimento is male sex. 

thought to resemble, in flavor, a mixture Alwaiikst ; a celebrated book, com- 
iif cinnamon, nutmegs and cloves, whence jiosed by Ptolemy ; being a collection of 
it bus obtained the name ofalhspice. It the observations and problems of the an- 
is much emyiloyed in cookery, and is cieiits ndatin^ to geometry and astrono- 
ebiefly used in whole grains. It is also my. The original Greek name was af,- 
employed in medicine, as an agreeable c jioyuA,; or i. o. compi- 

aromatic, and forms the basis ofa distil- lalion. The Arabians, at the time when 
Jed water, a spirit, and an essential oil. science flourished among them, translated 
"J'lie leaves of the pimento-trees yield, in it, about 827, and added their article al to 
dishllation, an odoriferous oil, which is the word /negiste ; thus the v/ord ahnagest 
not unfrequently used, in medical prepa- originated. (Bee Ptolemy.) In 1230, the 
rations, instead of the oil of cloves. emperor Frederic II caused this work 
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to be translated from the Arabic into 
Latin. 

Almagro, Diego ; a Spaniard of low 
birth, one of the adventurers who accoiu- 
panied Francis Pizaixo. He ahowe<i him- 
self brave, profligate and cruel. In 1525, 
he took Cusco, the ancient capital of tlio 
incas, by storm, when lie eadiibited tlie 
greatest barbarity towards the unfortu- 
nate Atahualpa, or JitahaUpa^ as he is 
somethnes called, the last monarch of the 
race of Manco Capac, and put liini to a 
horrid death. Quarrelling with Pizanu 
about the division of their spoil and pow- 
er, a schism ensued ; and, both factions 
taking arms, Ahna^ro W€is defeated, nia<ie 
a prisoner by his rival, and straligled in 
15^, at the age, it is said, of 75. liis son, 
however, succeeded in ave^ng him : tlie 
l^^ds of his lather, reflying roupd liim, 
assassinated Pizanro in turn, after an 
obstinate resistance, in his own palace, 
July 2G, 1541, Ihis outrage excited the 
attention of de Castro, viceroy of Peru ; 
and young Almagro, fluling into his pow- 
er, was, with a considerable number of 
his pariy, executed by his orders in die 
following year. (See Pizarro,] 

Almamon, or Abdallah, cahph of 
dad, was the son of Haroun al Raschid, 
and succeeded his brother, Al Amin, in 
813. He was a great patron of learning, 
and founded a celebrated academy at 
Bagdad. He died in 833. 

Almanac ; a table or calendar, in which 
are set down the revolutions of the sear 
sons, the rising and setting of the sun, the 
phases of the moon, tlio most remarkable 
conjunctions, positions and phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies, for every month 
and day of the year ; al^ the several fasts 
and feasts to be observed in the church 
and state, The histoiy of A., and 

even the etymology of the word, ai'e in- 
volved in considerable obscurity. By 
some, it is derived from the Arabic al 
marutchf to count. Verstegan, who has 
written on the antiimities of Great Britain 
under the title of PeMution qf decayed 
concerning Britaine, makes the 
word of German origin, almonaij and 
says that the Saxons were in the li^hit of 
carving the annual courses of the moon 
upon a square piece of wood, which tliey 
called almonanght. The modern almanac 
answers to the fasti of the ancient 
nians. There are several veiy splendid 
English almanacs of the i4tb ceutmy 
existing in MS., particularly in tho British 
museum. A very curious sjiecimen is in 
the library of Corpus Christi coUege, Cam- 
bridge. Almanacs became geneimly used 


in Europe within a short time after the 
invention of printing; and they were very 
early remarkable, as some aie uW in 
England, for the mixture of iriiilAailtl 
falsehood wiiich tliey contained. In 1 579, 
their oflects in France were ftjimd so 
mischievous, from the pretended pro))}i- 
ecies which they published, that an edict 
was promulgated by Henry 111, forbid- 
ding any predictions to be inseited in 
them relating to civil uftairs, whether 
those of the state or of private persons. 
No such law was ever enacted in Eng- 
land. It is singular, that tln^ earliest 
English almanacs were printed in Hol- 
land, on small folio sheets ; and these 
liave occasionally been preserved, from 
having been pasted witliin the covers of 
old books. In the reign of James I, let- 
ters pa^nt Wiere to • the two uni- 

versities and the Stationers’ Company for 
an exdusiye right of printing abnanacs. 
Thes^, in 1775, were declared to be ille- 
gal. During civil wars of Charles I, 
and thence onward to our own times, 
English almanacs becanae conspicuous 
for the unblushing boldness of their astro- 
logical predictions, and their determined 
perpetuation of popular errors. At liie 
present day, the almanacs of the conti- 
nental states ore generally flee from mis- 
leading matters of this nature; and tho 
aimonacs most similar to some of tliioee 
extensively circulated amongst the Eng- 
lish axe produced in Persia. A modern 
Persian almanac is thus descrilied in tlie 
Encyclopedia Metropotitana : “Tlie firsit 
page contains a list of fortunate days for 
certain purposes ; as, for example, to buy, 
to sell, to take medicine, to marry, dtc. ; 
then follow predictions of events, as earth- 
quakes, storms, political aflalrs, &c., after 
tho manner of 31oore’s Almanac, except 
being apparently more concise.” This 
resemblance between the productions of 
a liighly-cultivated nation, and one which 
is noted for its general ignorance, is 
a remarkable ipstanco of the permanency 
of vulgar errom The first almanac at 
Constantinople is said to have been print- 
ed in 1716, under the direction of Abdon- 
aham. Kegiomontanua was the first per- 
son in Europe, who pre]>ared almanacs 
in their present form with the exception 
of their predictions, which were, in 
all probability, introdiiood into Euro])e 
from tiio Persians. — Some of the alma- 
nacs in the U. States still contain pre- 
dictions respecting tlio weather. Thfro 
is, |>erhaps, no claas of books, which bea. 
so obviously the stamp of the age, and ot 
the spirit of diflerent countries, as ahim- 
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naca. At pres<^nt, they become every 
year more full of statistical irmtUjr. Once 
’ they .were almost entirely filled with sub- 
jects of a relifriouH character. At another 
lime they ovf‘rflowed with astrological 
calculations and predictions. In the time 
of Na})ol(‘on, an almanac was published 
in Franc(', in which, to every day, an 
achievenirnt of tlie emperor, or something 
else relating to him, was added. Alma- 
nacs, in th* * petty principalities of (»ermany, 
evhihit the endless genealogical lables of 
the prbices. Some almanacs in modern 
Gn'ek, printed at Venice, where, formerly, 
all liooks in this huignage wen^ published, 
we found full of astrological superstition, 
and matters relating to the Greek church. 
One of the most curious almanacs which 
we have dCen is an Italian one for 1822, 
exhibiting, in a striking manner, the 
Italian viriaw^ity. To the 30th of July is 
added, Sudam anc^ie o98a ! to the 11th 
of August, Oh! ch^ tuna; to Ju^' 12. 
CasetLt^ It hratciti; to 2, StimM 

a Omhrdlo ! In Germanyi almmctch is the 
name given to annuals like those which 
appear in England, and the U. States of 
America, under the names of Souvenir, 
Forget me not, &c. In France, a work 
appears annually under the title of 
nach des Gounnands^ which is conduct- 
ed with much spirit, and is in high repute 
among epicun'S, 

At.manac, Naxitical. An important wofk 
of this kirul is published in England an- 
nually, b!it two or three years in advance, 
bearing the name of Nautical Jltmanac, in 
which (besides most things essential to 
general use, that are to be found in other 
almanacs) are contained many interest- 
ing particulars ; more especially, the dis- 
tances of the moon from the sun, and 
from certain fixed stars, for every thi-ee 
hours of apj»arent time, adapted to the 
meridian of the royal observatory, Green- 
wich. By comparing these with tlie dis- 
taTices carefully observed at sea, the 
mariner may, with comparative ease and 
certainty, infer his longitude to a degree 
of accuracy unattainable in any other 
way, and sufficient fbr most nautical fmr- 
posVs. This almanac was commenced, 
ill 17G7, by Dr. Maskelyne, astronomer 
royal, and has been continued ever since. 
During 48 years. Dr. Maskeljme devoted 
the most sedulous attention to it, and it 
was distinguished for accuracj'. Since 
Ids death, it has not been so Well con- 
ducted, and the board of longitude, under 
whose auspices it was published, has been 
lately dissolved. The French Co^mads- 
na 7 ice des Terns is published with the 


tm 

same views as the English Nautical Al- 
manac, and nearly on the same plan. It 
commenced in 1698, and has l^en, in one 
or two instances, discontinued fbr short 
interv^als. For many years, however, it 
has been published with great regularity, 
and in a manner highly creditable to the 
bureau de longitude. The most valua- 
ble of the nautical almanacs rirnv existing, 
is that published at Berlin, imder the su- 
perintendence of professor Encke, who 
has, within a short time past, taken 
charge of it. It is called Astronomuches 
Jahrbuchj and is the same which was con- 
ducted for 50 years by professor Bode, 
with gre^t credit to himself. It is dis- 
tinguished for completeness and accu- 
racy. 

AtME, or Alma ; girls in Hindostan 
and Egypt, whose profession is to tell 
stories, donee, sii^, play, and apptieair 'os 
imprdtisaMd.' Tile latter accooiff^- 
ment is ifot of difficult a^quiStioil, 
as the ejrtempore pdetir of the Blast deals 
much in repetition, and is little constrain- 
ed by rule. These arts cite taught to female 
slaves, with a view to enhance their price 
in the market. The art of telling stories, 
of which the Asiatics are so fond, is un- 
doiihtedly carried to much greater per- 
fection in the East, than with us. The 
Aimes, in their dances, imitate the oc- 
currences and actions of life, and often 
oversUip the bounds of decency. Their 
singing, like Asiatic singing in general, is 
extremely poor ; but in their dances, they 
show the greatest skill. They often amuse 
rich people at dinner. There arc also 
Alines for the lower classes. 

Almeida, Francisco and Lorenzo; fa- 
ther and son, Fnincisco was the first 
viceroy of Indio, in 1505. After rav- 
aging tJie coast of Africa in the course of 
his expedition, he subjected to the Portu- 
guese dominion Quiloa, Oiior, Cananor, 
with other petty states, and, in a d(*sperate 
stniggle, carried by storm and burned the 
strong fortress of Panama, though defend- 
ed by a i*esolute garrison of 4000 men, 
while his own force scarcely exceeds 
700. Ilis son, who accompanied him, 
being now detached on a separate expe- 
dition, subdued the island of Ceylon, 
can ied oft' 250,000 lbs. weight of cinna- 
mon as the first fruits of his success, and 
imposed on the eountiy an annual tribute 
to the same amount. In a subsequent ex- 
pedition against the comhinetl fleets of the 
Arabians and Egyptians, lie was slain. 
Hit^ father reven^d his son in a bloody 
battle at Dahul. Ho then resigned his 
command to ithe famous Albuquerque, 
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and sailed for Portugal, but was killed on 
the Afnran coast, near the cape of Good 
Hope. — A Portuguese bu^op, a Jesuit, 
of the same family, culled Apol- 
linariuSf suffered martyrdom in Ethiopia, 
wliither lie went as a missionary, in 1568. 

Almeida, one of the strongest fortress- 
es in Portugal, is situated in the province 
of Beira, near the Spanish border, on the 
Coa, and contains 2750 inhabitants. In 
1762, it was taken by the Spaniards, after 
great loes, but was restored at the peace. 
When Ney, 24th July, 1810, attempted to 
pass over the Coa into Poittigal, the Eng- 
lish defended the ftutress of A« against mar- 
shal Massena, till 27th August, when they 
were obliged to capitulate. In his retreat 
from Portugal, March 1811, the evacua- 
tion of A. cost marshid ifaasena a bloody 
battle of two days with Weliinmn, the 
3d and 4th of May, near Fuentes d’Onoro, 
when the French commander, general 
Brenier, blew up the fortress on the night 
of the 11th, and made liis way through 
the midst of the besiegers. The Engh^ 
have restored the worka 

Almknk ; a weight of 2 pounds, used 
to weigh saftron in several parts of the 
East Indies. 

Almohedes ; the name of an Aftican 
dynasty which succeeded that of the Al- 
moravides, in Barbaiy, in the commence- 
ment of tlie 12lh century. 

ALMONEKyin its primitive sense, denot- 
ed an officer of any rehgious establishment, 
to whom belonged die ffismbuuon of 
alniH. By the ancient canons, all monas- 
teries were to spend at least a tenth part 
of their income in alms, — a rule which is 


The emperors of Germany, too, and most 
of the European monarclts, had their 
almoners. 'Hie almoner of the poj)e is * 
one of the highest officers of his state. — 
The name almoner has been given, by 
some writers, to the chaplains of ships, 
regiments, &c. 

Almond. The common or sweet al- 
mond is a soft and pleasantly-flavored 
kernel, contained in a nul, which is of 
flattish shape, and has a tendiT shell, with 
numerous small holes on the outside. The 
almond-tree (amygdalus communis) is usu- 
ally 12 or 14 ft?et high. Its In^autiful pink 
flowers, of five petms, grow in pairs, and 
appear vpry eany in spring. The leaves 
are oval, pointed^ and delicately serrated at 
the edgi^. Its flowers are remarkalfly 
beautim, and ffinin a great ornament of 
the English shrubberies^ pardculariy as 
th^ appear in March and Aprils — a sea- 
son when few other parts of the vegetable 
creation have recovered from their wintry 
state* Though known to the ancients 
finm the most remote period of antiquity, 
the almond-tree has been cultivated m 
England only since 1562, and this almost 
wholly on account of the beautiful appear- 
ance of its flowers, siuQ© the climate of 
Great Britain is not sufficiently wann for 
the fifuit to be perfected. The almonds 
which are consumed in that country and 
the U, States are imported, sometimes in 
the shell, and often without, from France, 
Spain, Italy and the Levant; and they 
are packed in casks, boxes or bales. 
The province of Valencia was fonnerly 
much celebrated for Its almonds, but the 
cultivation of the trees in tliat part of 


still followed by several convents. Ev- Spain has for several years been mucii 
eiy bishop, also, was required to keep an neglected. The chief uses of sweet al- 
abnoner. The great almoner {grand au- monds are in confectionaiy and cooking. 
monier) of France was the highest eccle- They are also eaten with raisins in desserts 
siastical dignitary in that kin^om befin'e after dinner ; but they should be well 
the revolution. Napoleon restored this chewed, since every piece that is swal- 
ofiice, and it has been kept up by the lowed entire is indigestible. By pressure, 
Bourl^ns, but we do not know its rank they yield a considerable proportion, some- 
at present. To the almoner belonged the times nearly half their weight, of oil. 
superintendence ofall hospitals and houses Some preparations of almonds are used 
of charity. The king received the sacra- in medicine, particularly that called mUk 
mem from him, and he said mass at all of almonds^ which is fermed of pounded 
grand solemnities. He still ofiiciates at almonds, loaf-sugar and water, well mixed 
the performance of the mass called Frm’, together. In some parts of the East In- 
Smritns, before the chamber of deputies, dies, it is said that almonds supply the 
The lord almoner, or lord ffigh almoner place of small money.— -Bitter almonds 
of England, is an ecclekUistical aflii^r, resemble, in all respects, the sweet al- 
generafly a bishop, who lomieriy received monds, both in the ^pearance of tlic 
all deodands and the goods q( every feio kernels themselves, and of tlie trees which 
de se, which he was to distribute among produce them, excepting a slight differ- 
the poor. He had, also, the power of ence in the size of the flowers and fruit, 
giving the first dish from the king’s table Like tlie sweet almond^ they yield a 
to whatever poor person ho pleased, large (lortion of oil. This has no bitter- 
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noss, ))ut tho substance that remains after 
tiic pressure is intensely bitten If tliese 
aimoiids l)e eaten freely, they occasion 
sicimess mid vomiting; and, to many 
quadruiieils and birds, they are fatal |)oi- 
son. There was formerly a notion, but 
it is quite erroneous, that the eating of 
them woulil prevent llie intoxicating ef- 
fects of wine. They are frequently used 
insteocl ol’ apricot kernels in ratilia, and 
sometimes are employed in making a 
counterfeit cherry-brandy. The oil and 
emulsions of bitter almonds are used in 
medicine, and a powiier and paste for 
washing the hands is made both from 
them and from sweet almonds. By con- 
fectioners, they are much used to give 
flavor to biscuits and pther articles. The 
substance wJbLk;h gives tbeir flavor 

to bitter almopd^sue^i^ Immels of 
peaches, wricots, as alsa tp the 
leaves of the ^ppeies of chewy, and 
peach, is the prussic acid, so well 
os a powerful medicine and poison. It 
is this which renders a large draught of 
noyau, or other cordial of a similar kind, 
so often injurious, or even fatal. The 
Prussian medical police, therefore, which 
is remarkably vigilant, is in the habit of 
examining liquors of this sort exposed for 
sale. — For a further account of this sub- 
i^tance, see Cherry Laurd and Fruasic 
AcH, 

At-NiTs, in botany. (See Mder^) 

Aloadin ; prince of the Assassins, or 
Ansacidcs ; commonly called the Old Man 
of the MourUaina. He was the sheik of a 
t^yrian tribe professing the Mohammedan 
religion, but blindly devoted to the will 
of tlieir chief, with whose temporal supe- 
riority was also mingled a sort of ecclesi- 
astical character. Uniting, as it were, in 
his own person the pretensions of prince 
and prophet, tlie slightest of his com- 
mands is said to have been always exe- 
cuted, though at the expense of certain 
loss of life to the emissary. Many fabu- 
lous stories are related of this prince, from 
whose followers tiie word aaaaaain has its 
derivation. 

Aloes are an extensive tribe of plants, 
some of which are not more than a few 
inches, whilst others are 30 feet and up- 
wards, in height. All the leaves are 
fleshy, thick, and more or less spinous at 
tlie edges, or extremity. These plants, 
which are chiefly inhabitaiits of hot 
climates, have flowers of a single petal, 
the moutli expanded, the base nectarifeiv 
ous, and the filaments of the stamens in- 
serted into the receptacle. Some of the 
larger kinds of aloes are of great impor- 


tance to the inhabitants of countries in 
which they grow. Beset as the leaves 
are with strong spines, they form an im- 
penetrable fence. The Negroes of the 
western coast of Africa make ropes and 
weave nets of the fibrous parts of these 
leaves. The Hottentots hollow out the 
stems of one of the kinds into quivers 
for their arrows. In Jamaica, there is a 
species of aloe, which supplies the inhabit- 
ants with bow-strings, fishing-hnes, and 
materials from which they are able to 
weave stockings and hamnriocs. An 
aloe which grows in the kingdom of 
Mexico is applied by the inhabitants to 
almost every purpose of life. It serves to 
make hedges lor enclosures; its trunk sup- 
plies beams for the roofs of houses, and 
Its leaves are used instead of tiles. From 
this pkmi4heymake their thread, needles, 
and vairioiis articles of clothing and 
dage } wldist from its juices mey manu- 
fiieture wine, sugar tmd vinegar. Some 
parts of it they eat, and others they apply 
m medicine. The Juice of aloes was 
formerly used in Eastern countries, in 
embalnung, to preserve dead bodies from 
putrefaction ; and, as the resinous part of 
this juice is not soluble in water, it is 
sometimes adopted, in hot climates, as a 
preservative to ships’ bottoms against the 
attacks of marine worms. One ounce of 
it, mixed with turpentine, tallow and 
white lead, is considered sufticient for 
covering about two superficial feet of 
plank ; and about 12 pounds as sti 111 cion t 
for a vessel of 50 tons’ burthen. In proof 
of the efficacy of tliis method, two planks 
of equal thickness, and cut from the siune 
tree, were placed under water, one of 
them in its natural state, and the other 
smeared with this composition. They 
were suffered to continue in tlie water 8 
months, ajid when, at the end of that 
time, they were taken out, the former was 
perforated in every part, and in a state of 
absolute decay, whilst the latter was as 
perfect as at first. In the East Indies, the 
juice of these plants is used as a vaniish 
to preserve wood from the attacks of de- 
structive insects; and skins, and even 
living animals, «u*e sometimes smeared 
with it for the same purpose. There is a 
tract of mountams about 50 miles north 
of the cape of Good Hope, which is 
wholly covered with aloes. Among the 
Mohammedans, and particularly in Egypt, 
the aloe is a kind of symbolic plant ; if is 
dedicated to tlie oflices of religion, and 
pilgrims, on their return from Mecca, sus- 
pend it over their doors, to show tliat tliuy 
have performed that holy joiimoy. The 
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inspissated juice of several species of 
aloes is use<l in inedieiiie, under the imnie 
ot' aloes. The medicinal properties of al- 
oes Jiave been long known and establish- 
ed, and their extensive application in mi‘d- 
ii’ine is, perhaps, the best proof that can 
be adduced of their utility. In the arts, 
aloes are in several respects useful. Par- 
ticularly, a beautiful violet color is afibrd- 
ed by the leaves of tlie Socotrine aloe, 
which does not require the aid of uiiv 
mordant to fix it; the same also is capa- 
ble of being formed into a tine transparent 
color for painting in miniature. 

Alok, the great or American {offove 
Jlmtricaiut)^ is a large })laiit, the leaves of 
which ai^ thick, fleshy and spinous at the 
edg(‘, and the stem branched, and of great 
Jieiglit. The flowers have the tula^ of the 
corolla narrowed in the middle, the sta- 
Qiens longer than the corolla, and the 
style longer than the stamens. This mag- 
nfficent native of North America is by 
no means an uncommon plant in English 
gardens, but is seldom seen there in 
flower. There is, indeed, a notion, but an 
erroneous one, that the American aloe 
does not bloom until it is 100 years old. 
Tlie fact is, that the time of flowering 
depends almost wliolly on the rajiidity of 
its growth. In hot countries, it will dower 
ill a few years ; but in colder climates, the 
growth being slower, it is necessarily lon- 
ger in arriving at maturity. The stem, 
which bears the blossoms, rises from the 
centre of the leaves, and, when the plant 
is in a vigorous state, it frequently exceeds 
the lieiglit of 20 feet. An American 
aloe, in the garden of the king of Prussia, 
was 40 feet high. Branches issue from 
f'very side, and in such a manner as to 
form a kind of pyramid, composed of 
greenish-yellow flowers, wiiich staral 
erc<-t, and are seen in thick clusters ut 
«*very joint. When in full flower, its ap- 
fiearaijce is extremely splendid ; and, if 
the season be favorable, and the plant be 
sheltered from the cold in autumn, a suc- 
cession of blossoms will soriietJines he 
produced for near three montiis. In the 
warmer pait» of Euroj)e, the American 
aloe is cidtivated as an object of consider- 
able utility. They are frequentlj' set out 
in rows, as fences for enclosures, particu- 
larly in Spain, Portugal and Italy. In 
Algarria, the leaves are employed for 
scouring pewter, kitchen utensils and 
floors, and, being cut into slices, are used 
for the feeding of cattle. The juice of 
these leaves is tnade into cukes, which 
are used for washing, and will make lather 
with salt-water as well os with fresh. 


The fibres of the leaves, wlicn properly 
prepan^I, may he separuted into threads, 
which arc useful in \aru>us ways. . 'This 
is sometimes done by bruising and sK'Vp- 
ing them in water, and afterwards healing 
them. The proci'ss iii soint^ pans of 
Portugal is, after ]duckii]g tlie largi'St 
and best leaves, to place fln*ni on a 
square board, which a jier^oii presses 
obliquely between his breast and the 
pound, and then scnipes with a scpiare 
iron liar, held in both hands. Ky tliis op- 
eration, all tlie juices are pressed out, and 
only the fibres and some of the membra- 
nous parts of the leaves remam, winch 
are easily detached. The fibre's arcj 
employed for all the purposes to whicli 
threail can he applietl ; but they are nei- 
ther strong nor durable, and, if exposed 
to moisture, soon deciy. 

Aloides (so called from their supposed 
father, AloCus). Otus and Ephialtes, sons 
of Iphimedia and Neptune, were enor- 
mous giants. They attempted to storm 
heaven with the other giants, but were 
killed by A|)olIo. As a punishment, they 
were bound to a stake in Tartarus, and 
gnawed by snakes, while an owl, on the 
top of tlie stake, disturbed them with its 
cries. (See Giants,) This fable, which is 
also differently related, originated witii 
the Boeotions, who maintain that the Alo- 
ides introduced the worship of tlie Musics. 

Alpha and Omega, the first and last 
letters of the Greek aljihalxjt, in tlie Holy 
Scriptures, signify the beginning and the 
end, or the first and the last ; i. e. before 
and after all tilings. These two letters 
are, tlierefore, used as a symbol of the 
Divine Being. I'hey were also formerly 
the symbol of Christianity, and engraved 
accordingly on the tombs of the ancient 
Christians, to distinguisli thorn from those 
of idolaters. 

Alphabet (from and ftrrcc, the 

two first letters of tlie Greek alphabet); 
the ordinary series of the letters or sylla- 
bles (in syllabic alphabets) of a language. 
(For the hypothes«.*8 respecting their ori- 
gin, the relation between the different 
alphabets, ond the different systems on 
which they are based, see the article 
Writing, o/j) — The number of letters 

ond their meaning varies in the different 
tongues ve^ much. The English alpha 
bet (includiniy and t?) contains 26 lettei-s; 
the French, ; the Italian, 20 ; the Span- 
ish, 27 ; the German, 26, or 24, if some 
compound letters are not reckoned ; the 
Dutch, 26; the Bohemian, or that of the 
Csq^cliittn Slavonic dialect, 42; the Rus- 
sian, 41 ; the Etliiopic, Abyssinian or Tur- 
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tarian, as has been asserted, but this 
f!ubject iK eds liirtlier investiiration ; the 
Turkish, 33 ; the Georgian, 3G ; the Ben- 
galese, 2J : the Barainese, 19; the Cop- 
tic, 32; the Persic, S2; the Arabic, 28; 
tlie Armenian, 38; the Sanscrit, 50; the 
Japanese, 50; the Hebrew, Clialdee, Syr- 
iac and Samaritan, 22 each ; tlie ancient 
and modem Greek, 24 ; the Latin, ; 
tile Cherokee, 82 syllables. Almost all 
alphabets begin with (See article A^) 
— For further information, see the arti- 
cles on tlie different languages and letters. 

Alpheus ; one of the largest rivers of 
Greece, which rises near the source of 
the Eurotas, in Arcadia, flows by Olym- 
pia, and falls into the Ionian sea. — In my- 
thology, a son of Oceanus and his sister 
Thetis. When a rivep-god, he fell in love 
with Diana, wjjo, in order to escape him, 
dfs&ntred with mim her own i&oe, and 
she-iicea of her nyni^hfu He was. enaitt- 
oradof fmd pramned the njpiph Amhusa, 
hot Diana concealed her In a eloud, and 
changed her into a fountaiiv Upon this, 
Alpheus resumed his own fonn of a river, 
atid mingled his waters with hers. This 
fable probably arose from the cireiim- 
stance, that the river Alpheus, at a certain 
place, is lost in the earth ; the fable mokes 
It come to light again in Sicily, where it 
unites with the fountain Aretbusa. 

Alfhonso III, king of Leon and Astu- 
rias, called thd Great, succeeded his father, 
Ordogno, in 866, at the age of 18 years; 
accotding to some, in 862, when 14 years 
old. After Imving subdued by force the 
powerful nobles Or his kingdom, who sow 
with jealousy the royal dignity remain 
hereditary in a family, he turned his anns 
against his foreign enemies^ and distin- 
guished his reign by more than 30 cam- 
paigns, and numerous victories obtained 
over the Moors, He crossed the Duero, 
overthrew the walls of Coimbra, passed 
tlie Tajo into Estremc^uni, added to his 
dominions a part of Portugal and Old 
Castile, and peopled Burgos anew. But 
all these successes did not conciliate his 
subjects, and he had the grief of seeing 
his own son, don Garcia, at the head 
of the malcontents, endeavoring to tear 
the crown firom his head* A* dented 
the rebels, took his son prisoner, and 
kept him in close conflnemetit at the 
castle of Gauson. The queen, donna 
Xiinens^ tlien formed a dangerous con^ 
spiracy in Garcia’s fovor, and armed bo^ 
her other sons against the king. A bloody 
war desolated the kingdom, until A., de- 
feated by his own son, abdicated the 
crown, and placed it on don Garcia’s 
VOL. I. 17 


head. He afterwards commanded an ar- 
my, OS the general of his son, against the 
Moors, conquered them, and returned 
enriched with booty. After this exjiedi- 
tion, he died at Zamora, 912, 64 years 
old. 

Alphonso X, king of Leon and Cas- 
tile, surnamed the Asirmqmer or the Phi- 
lost>pher^ succeeded his father, Ferdinand 
the Holy, in 1252. His love of the sci- 
ences and of law, and his sumanie of Sa- 
bio (the wise) gave his subjects hopes of a 
happy reign; but the event did not an- 
swer their expectations. A. was neither 
loved by his family, his subjects, nor his 
neighboi*8; but his learning and eloquence 
had given him such a reputation in Eu- 
rope, that many German princes favored 
his claim to tlie imperial throne. Instead 
of empkiyhig himself in expelling the 
Moofs^ aiM humblkig bis own nobil%,iie 
exhausted the stvengtbof his kiegdoai by 
endeavturing to secure his eleetion to the 
imperkd th^ne (1257). But it was vain 
for him to aspire to this dignity in opposi- 
tion to .Rodolph of H^burg; and pope 
Gregory X not only reiused to acknowl- 
edge him as emperor, but even to allow 
his right to Suabia, which he claimed 
through his mother, Beatrice, daughter 
of Philip I, archduke of Suabia. In the 
mean time, his throne was endangered at 
home by the conspiracies of the nobles 
and the attacks of the Mogrs. He finally 
conqucrtHl tlicm, in a bloody battle, in 
1263, took from tliein Xcres, Medina-Si- 
donia, San-Lucar and a part of Algarv'io, 
and united Murcia with Castile. But 
tliese victories were interrupted by new 
trouldes, excited by his son, the infante 
Pliilip, wliich he succeeded in quieting 
only after 3 years* war. But the mildness 
with which he treated the rebels was con- 
sidered only a proof of weakness, and, 
when he at laSt determined to act with 
rigor against his own family, his son ^n- 
cho again rebelled, and, m 1282, deprived 
him of his crown. A. sought support in 
an alliance with the Moors, and died in 
1284, after unsuccessful efforts to regain 
the throne. A. was the most learned 
prince of his age^ and has gained a last- 
mg fame by his collection of laws, called 
Las PartiJas, There is in tliis book a veiy 
remarkable sentiment, considering the 
age in whicli it was produced: “The 
despot roots im the tree ; the wise master 
only prunes off the supeiftuities.’* Europe 
is indebted to A. fbr the astronomical ta- 
bles which go under his name. Under bis 
patronage, the first general history of 
Spain was eompoeed, in the Casulien 
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tangue, usd the Umitolated. He 

contributed itoi^ W t!lh ef sci- 
ence, and, with diie elW in- 

crease the |^rii4)eM «hd the prdeesor- 
shi)[)s of the uAiiMiqi^^f Salamanea; but 
without dnnn^ and prudence, learning 
is useless td ir ndbr. 

Alcs ; the highest ridge of tfietintains 
in Eurt^, lying hetwecit^ IPtmd 17® E. 
Ion., 45^ and 48® N.^lat ; consequent- 
ly extending through of Ion., an<l 

2®— 4® hit., or 120,00(lsq[<iiire mllee. Their 
branches connect them with almost all 
the other mountains of Europe. The 
highest points are in Savoy and Switzer- 
land, and thence branches diverge in all 
directions. The principal divisions are 
the following 1. The Maritime Alps, 
between Nice and Provence, extending 
from Tiount Viso to the Mediterranean, 
and connecting the Apennines, in Italy, 
with the Alps, in Provence. Their princi- 
pal summits are the mount Ardente, di 
Ten da and Oamelon. — ^2. The Cottian 
Alps, from mount Viso, by mount Genevre, 
to mount Cenis. They separate Piedmont 
and Dauphin^. The Pelvoux de Val-Lou- 
ise is 13,836 feet high, the Olan, 11,206, 
and the Vise, 13,820 feet — 3. The Gray or 
Grecian Afp^ from mount Cenis to the 
Col de bon Homme, traversing the de- 
partment of Isere. They separate Pied- 
mont from Savoy, but do not equal the 
height of the Cottian Alps. Their high- 
est summit, mount Cents, is 11,460 feet 
high. — 4. The Pennine Alps, from Col 
de bon Homme, by mount Blanc and the 
Great St. Bemaid, to mount Rosa. They 
separate Piedmont from Savoy and the 
Valais, and contain the highest summits 
and most dreadful glaciers of the whole 
ridge. Mount Blanc, the highest moun- 
tain of Europe, which was first ascended 
in the last part of the 18th century, rises 
15,766 feet (according to de Luc, 2,3911 
French toises, or 15,304 English feet); 
mount Rosa, 15,380; the Great St. Ber- 
nard, 10,780; mount Velan, 10,627; and 
Simplon, 6,574 feet — 5. Lepondne 

or Helvetian Alps, which cover Western 
Switzerland, extending from mount Rosa, 
on both sides of the Rhone, through the 
Valais, by St Oothafd, to the Muschel- 
hom and Bernardino in the Orisons, and 
dividing Lombardy frtwn Switzerland. It 
is the most visited of all the chains of the 
Alps, and is remariutble fbr its sublime 
scenery, and as giving rise to several of 
the largest rivers of Europe. Its most 
elevated summits are the Pinsteraar- 
hom, 14,094; the Jungfrau, 13,720; the 
Schreckhom, 14,062; the Furk^^ 14,040; 


the Orimoel, 9,704; end the St. Gothoid, 
9,9M^fe«l Tlie lurten mountain 
and Jufftfuti out from this chain.^ — 
di 'The^ l^tdHian Al^ Bernardino, 
thmogH QrkM>ns and Tyrol, to the 
DtdffinhftipitisfO the bbniers of Saltz- 
btU^i^^^Oarintiiia, and sotithwards to 
thd mUefiiivii. Theyeepame Lombardy 
fr6m*€^rinaiqr md the Grisobs, and are 
eonneeted, by^meabs cif the Ariberg, with 
the '^Rnalw-Alb or* Suahian Alps, and 
through them with the principal moiin- 
nuns of Cteriftany, The Oiteles rises 
12,859 feet; tlie Waiterhom, 12,176; the 
Ihtedi, 11,735; the RIegleberg, 9,775 ; and 
the l^latos, ‘7,496 feet — 7. The Noric 
Alps, Which run from the Dreiherrnsjjitz, 
through all Carinthki, Saltzburg, Austria 
and myria, and lose themselves in the 
jdains of OEdenbui^. The Cetian mmiii- 
tain.s unite them with the Bohemian for- 
est and the Hungarian mountains. They 
liave very high summits, above which 

I irojects the Great Olockner, 12,982 feet 
ligh. — 8. The Camic Alps, from Pelle- 
grino, between the Save and the Drave, 
to the Teiylou. One of their highest 
l^aks, the Obis, is 7,038 feet high. — 9. 
The Julian Alps reach from the Terglou, 
between the tight bank of the Save, the 
Kulpa and the Adriatic, to the rock called 
JOeefe, near Segna, and 8ex>arate Lombardy 
from Illyria, The Terglou rises to the 
height of 9,906 feet ; the Loihl, 4,266. To 
these belong the Karst, the Croatian and 
Sclavonian mountains. — 10. The llinarian 
Alps, from the Kleck to the vicinity of 
Sophia, where they unite with the Balkan, 
and form, by different spurs, the Hellenic 
and Rumehan mountains. — ^The popula- 
tion of all the different branches of the 
Alps amounts to at least 7,000,000, 
of which the greater part is of German 
origin ; the rest are Italians and Sclavoni- 
ans. More than 2,000,000 are herdsmen, 
who live by breeding cattle. The declivi- 
ties ofthe Noric; Comic and Rboetian Alps 
are rich in meiuile, particularly in iron, 
copper, lead, and many kinds of semi- 
metals. The bouquetin grazes on their 
summits* It is now, however, become 
very rare. Half-way up their sides are 
found chamois, marmots, dormice, eagles 
and vultures. Here also are found the 
beautiful Alpine Bowers, which disappear 
towards the summits. (See Alps, Hoads 
oser the.) — As to the geolo^cal struc- 
ture of the Alps, it is, in general, very 
regular. To to north and south nins a 
steep and alAMSt peTOmMeukr waH; a 
chain of sand-stone hills extends along it, 
reaching, however, but to an unimportant 
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heiffhti and not belongings in a geognos- 
tical respect, to the proper Alpine forma* 
tion. .Thia mass qf mountains is 
formed by a central chain and two ridges 
of lime-rocks, which extend from S.S. W. 
to E. N. E., and near Tulin and Genera 
cease to accontpany the central ridge. 
This consists of the oldest mountain for* 
inations. Gneiss and granite occupy the 
whole middie tract of & Alps, and form, 
in particular, the body of the upper range^ 
which is covered with an infunte num* 
her of peaks and glaciers, and can be 
crossed with tcderable convenience only 
at a few points. This range forms the 
division oi the Alpine streams, and here 
are situated tlie highest of the above- 
mentioned mountains. This formation is 
|)articuJarly rich in beautiful minerals, of 
which lime-stone, gneiss, mica slate and 
granite are the chief* To this succeeds, 
as well upon the northern as ujK)n the 
southern side, the slate formation, whicJi 
rLses also to a considerable height, with- 
out n-aching, however, the highest points. 
It consists {Mrincipally of table-slate, whet- 
slate, siiicious slate, gray wacke, and con- 
tains, also, a kind of lime-stone. In it 
there are found, also, layers of ore, partic- 
ularly the famous masses of sparry iron 
in Styria. The porphyry formation ap- 
pears only on tlie south side of the Al])s, 
paiiicuhirly in Tyrol, where it forms a 
wide, low plateau. The latest formation 
of the central chain is the elder or red 
sand-stone, consisting of a coarse stone, 
often a conglomerate, or of a finer red or 
gray stone. The ridges of Jime-stoue 
AJ[i8 rise northwards and southw'urds, at 
the foot of the central chain, steep and 
highly picturesque, constituted by Alpine 
or elder Elojtz lime-stone, marl, plaster, 
clay, fossil salt, trap, porphyry, also amyg- 
daloid and conglomerate. It is distin- 
guished by beds of calamine, galena and 
clay iron-stone. On the Jiine-atono chain 
lean the younger formations of the Jura 
(q. V.), of the ^uabian Alps, &c\ — (See the 
article ^Ips, Suabian ; also Ebtl^ iiber den 
Ban der Erde in dem Mpengebirge, On tlie 
Structure of the Alps, 2 vols., Zurich, 
1808.) 

Alps, Roads over. One of the most 
lasting monuments of the power and [pol- 
icy of Napoleon are tlie artifioial moun- 
tain-roads, which connect Savoy witli 
France, and Valais with Italy. 'Ae first 
leads over mount Cenis (a mountain 5,879 
feet high) by Lanslebourg to Susa, ^m 
Savoy to Piedmont. Fonnerly, travellers 
were obliged to |)as8 over the steepest 
height on mules or in chairs; butj in 


1805, Napoleon oidered q winding rood 
for carriages to belaid out here, 30 miles 
long and 18^ feet wide, which is. paaeable 
even in wint^*. In 1815, 1&(X)0 qaniages 
and 34,900 mules passed this road# — ^Th© 
seciond leads ov©r the Simplon (Sem- 
pione), which is 10,3^ feet in height, 
from Vidski to Piedinonti from the vil- 
lage Olfis to Pomo^’Osspla. This road, 
ocuistructed between 1801 and 180G, is 
th© only one from Switsarland, over the 
Alps, passable by wheel, camages. It is 
ab^t 36 miles long, and 95 feet w ide 
throughout, and is nowhere too steep to 
b© passed by the heaviest wagons. It is 
carried over steep precipices, and through 
6 galleries hewn in the rooks. Some of 
these passages are several hundred jiaces 
in length, and are lighted by openings. 
From tliem you step into lovely vtdleys, 
adorned with cottages, and see above 
them dark forests of pine, glaciers, and 
peaks covered with snow^ shining in the 
blue sky. Bridges are thrown over tre- 
mendous precipices, from one iiiouiitain 
to tlie other. Tlie Italian side ofiera a 
more beautiful spectacle than the Swiss, 
because the rocks are steejicr. Tlie 
grande gakrie is OSS foet long, entirely 
excavated in granite, called the gallery of 
IVissinone^ from tlie rivulet, whicii Ibrins 
a splendid cascade* near it. The road 
commences a mile westwaril from Brieg, 
and leads over the Saltina- bridge ; above 
the village of Ried, it goes tlirough a 
beautiful grove of larch-trees, to the first 
gallery, and then over the Canter-bridge, 
80 paces in length, to Persal. Hen? begin 
precipices and avalanches, on wiiicli ac- 
count tlie road has many windings. At 
tlie go/enc dts glaciers the growtii of trees 
ceases, and the road rises 1,033 toises 
above the logo Maggiore, or almost 3,000 
feet aI)ove the sea. At the top stands a 
hospitium for travellers, a turnpike, and, 
lower down on the right, the old hosjiital. 
Four miles farther on lies tJie village of 
Simplon, 4,548 foet aliove the sea, Ttie 
road goes along the river Veriola, till near 
Dome d’Ossola. At Gunt is a tavern ; a 
mile fartlier, the territory of Valais termi- 
nates near a chapel; the first Itahun village 
is S. Marca Avalanches and mosses of 
earth, brought down by the rain, often 
damage this road, so that the cmniial repair 
requires a considerable expense, which, 
however, neither the Swiss nor the Sar- 
dinian government have, as yet, been will- 
ing to take upon tliemselves. Osterwald 
hks given fine sketches of the picturesque 
views on the road over the Simplon, 
(q. v.) — A tliird road leads over mount 
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Gen^vre (about 6000 fbet high), on the 
frontiers of FVance and Piedmont. There 
is a village on the 1^1 summit of the 
mountain, with a monastery, where triiv- 
ellei-s are received.-^The fourth road (h 
comiche) goes firom Nice, by Monaco, to 
Genoa, tlirough the rocky ground at the 
foot of the Maritime Alps. — ^Among the 
other roads oVer the Alps are to be men- 
tioned, 1, that over Mt, St. Gothard (q. v.), 
from the canton Vn t6 the canton Tessi- 
no ; but, as this is veiy toilsome, and, in 
some places, dangerous, particularly near 
the Devil’s bridge, in the irmeriooh, and 
at the descent to Airolo, in the Val Livino, 
goods can be transported from Switzer- 
land to Italy only on pack-horses. The 
road ascends to a height of 821)4 feet, and 
at an elevation of 63t)7 feel there is a 
hospitium of the Capuchins. 2. The road 
over me Great St, Bernard (cj. a.), from 
tlie lake of Geneva to Italy (tlic nearest 
of all to Turin and Genoa), is unlit for 
carriages, and can only be passed on foot 
and by pack-horses. In order to shorten 
the way, it has been proposed to make a 
passage, lor the transport of wares, liom 
the Valais to Genoa. 3. TJie main ix)ad 
from Innspruck to Italy, over the Bren- 
ner, a mountain of Tyrol, 6063 feet in 
height. At this place the road is about 
10 miles^ long, and ascends to a height 
of 4367 feet. With this is connected, 4, 
the new road built by Austria since 1821, 
the highest in Europe, from Bonnio, 
in Valtellina, over the Braglio and the 
yoke of Stilfs, 8400 feet high. 5 and 6. 
The road from Beilin zona to Coire, over 
the Bernardin, and that over the Spiiigen, 
passable for wlieel-caniages since ; 
the former leatiing to the lake of Lugano, 
the latter to the lake of Como, The can- 
ton Tessino, in 1818, entered into a com- 
>act wdtl) the goveniment of Lombaixly, 

>y wlticii, on coiulition of being allowed 
the importation of salt and fruits from 
Lombardy, it promised to prevent the 
building of a new road from Beilinzona 
to Coire, over the Bimiardin, and only to 
keep the old road in its present condirion. 
The validity of this treaty, however, so 
contrary to the interest of the Grisons and 
the other cantons, was disputed, and the 
building was finally commenced. The 
roads over the yoke of Stilfe, anli that 
over mount Simplon, are among the 
greatest productions of human energy 
and art in modem times. 

Alps, the SuaJnan, The northern con- 
tinuation of the Sobv/arz-wald, or Black 
Forest, is a regular, calcareous mountain, 
70 miles long, and from 9 to 20 broad, on 


the southern frontier of Wiitemberg^ of 
which the highest and most banen part 
is tlie Rough Ai]>s( Jiaw^ ^p). The.high- 
est point is not quite iJOOO feet above Oie 
le^l of the sea. In the ville^ of Sirchin- 
gen, the eaves of a house 5ied the rain, 
on one sirte* into the Rhine, through the 
Ncckar, and on the other, into the Duii- 
ulw. As the' mountain alK)und8 in lime, 
it is rich in caverns containing stalactitesv 
The higher the quarries of limestone are 
sitnatetl, the finer is the grain of the stone, 
ami the greater the mass of petrifactions ; 
among which are particularly to he no- 
ticed large specimens of the cornu ctmwo- 
These Alps are poor in metals. 

Alpuxaras, los (ancient rnontes Soles ] ; 
a range of mountains in Granada, about 
51 miles in length, from E. to W., and 33 
in breadth, from N. to S. They can I)e 
seen fioni (lil)raltar, mid even from tiio 
coast of Africa. Hero the descendants 
of the Moors, Moriscoes (now Ciiristians), 
live, and cultivate the land extrciiK'ly 
well. No part of Spain is so well peopled. 

Alsace (Germ., Klsass; French, Alsace)' 
before the French revolution, a })roviuce 
of France, on the Rhine, now constituting 
the departments of the Lower and the 
Upper Kliine (the fbiTner of wliicli con- 
tains 1760 square miles, witli 370,660 in- 
habitants; the latter, 2140 square miles, 
with 504,600 inhabitants); a feitih* coun- 
try, formerly divided into Lowlt and I p- 
per Alsace. In ancient times, it aa’us a 
German duchy, but, in 1268, the Inn; of 
its dukes lieconiing extinct, it amis jiur- 
celcd out to several nioinbcrs of the Ger- 
man empire. By the peace of Munster, 
in 1648, the part of A. belonging to Aus- 
tria and to ten free cities of the empire, 
was ceded to France, Tlie )>ossessions 
of the other German states in A. still 
proserA^ed their connexion with the Ger- 
man ernjiire. By the peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697, the city of Strasburg, and all tlie 
tciTitory occupied by the French troops 
on the left bank of the Rhine, were ceded 
to France. Several states of the einjiire 
liad still important possessions in it, 
which, at the heginningof the revolution, 
the first national , assAUiibly declared to he 
tt conquest pointed out by nature itself; 
because, they said, foreign pow'ers could 
not be allowed to retain possessions with- 
in the territory of Friutoe without dan- 
ger ; compensation was promised for the 
losses sustained by the German owners *, 
fetv of them, liowever, were willing to 
accept it, and this affair was one of tlie 
chiei causes of the war which took jilaco 
soon after between France and Germany. 
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By the peace of P&rie^ Nov. 1815» a 
pert of A*i viz. LandaUt waa again 
rated France, and reunited with 
Germany. — (See Resume de rHistoire tP 
Msace^paarJ^ Palis, 1825; and JVbue, 
Descript Histor. et Tppogr, d^s deux Dt* 
part* au Rhin^ pat J* Jt\ Jhtfschla^iiT^ 1 
number, Strasburg, 1825.) The inimbit- 
ants of A. continue to speak Gennan. 
Strasburg is the chief city. The two 
departments produce wine, copper, iron, 
iiemp, flax, tobacco, madder, &c. Sev- 
eral of the most distinguished liberals in 
the French chamber have lately been 
sent from these departments, and, on Uie 
whole, they were much attached to tlie 
French emperor. 

Al Segno (Italian ; to the ntark or sign). 
This expression is usually accompanied 
with this character, $ and signifies that 
the performer is to return to a similar 
mark in tlie composition, and end witli 
the first part of the strain. 

Al-Sirat; the bridge, of breadth less 
than the thread of a famished spider, over 
which the Mussulmans must akale into 
paradise, to which it is the only entrance. 
But this is not the worst ; the river be- 
neath being hell itself, into which, as may 
be expccie<l, the unskilful and tender of 
foot contrive to tumble, with a facUis de- 
sctnsxis Avemi, not very pleasing in pros- 
pect to the next passenger. There is a 
shorter cut downwards, for the Jews and 
Christians. — Lord Byron* 

Aesop, Richard, a man of letters, bora 
in Middletown, Connecticut, i)ublished a 
number of fugitive pieces in verse and 
prose, which had considerable success, be- 
sides several translations Irom the Italian 
and French. The princi|Ril one is the 
Natural and Civil History of Cliili, from 
the Italian of the abb. Molina, iir2 vols., 
8 VO., reprinted in London. In 1815, he 
prepared the Narrative of tlie Captivity 
and Adventures of J. R. Jewett among 
the Savages of Nootka Sound. He died 
Aug. 20, 1815, in the 57tlj year of his age. 

Aet ; a tenn applied to that part of die 
great scale of sounds whicJi lies between 
F above the treble-clifl' note, and G in 
altiasvno, 

Altai or Altaic Mountains ; a vast 
chain of mountains iu Asia, extending 
from Ion. 68® to 170® E*, terminating at 
East Cape, and forming, for a great dis- 
tance, the southern boundary of Siberia. 
Their length is about 5000 miles. They 
assume different names, and are supposed 
to be connected with the Uraliaii chain. 
A large part of the A. chain is sometimes 
called the Kdhyvan moymtainSt because 
17 * 


situated in the government of that name. 
The highest suumuts ore computed at 
10,'^30 feet above die sea. 

A^taa ; on elevated place intended for 
sacrifice. At firsts altars were made of 
eordi or ashes, but afterwards, when men 
began to build temples, they were made 
of stone or metal, and much adorned. 
They stood in the eastern part of the edi- 
fice, before the statue of the god, but 
lower. Very different iiom these are the 
altars in Cbristiuu churches. In these, 
the altar is not a place of sacrifice, but 
was, first, a table at which tlie love- 
feast (agape) was held. When this 
was changed into a church ceremony, 
the altar yet remained a tabic, placed in 
the choir of the church, used for tlie dis- 
tribution of the Lord’s supper, and lor 
various other purposes. Altars of mason- 
work were, probably, first used among 
Christians in the reign of Constantine the 
Great. The regulation of placing tliem 
always towards the cast originatcid with 
Sextus II, Since the time of Gregory VI, 
Homan Catholic churches frequently con- 
tain several altars. The high altar, the 
most important, is in the chancel of the 
church, somewhat elevated ; tlie other 
smaller ones are near the pillars, or the 
side walls, or in the cliupel. In the 
larger Protestant churches, also, there is 
usually a great and small altar. 

Altenburo ; a Saxon duchy, which 
is divided into 2 ports by the princi- 
pality of Gera. At present, it belongs 
to the houses of Gotlia and Saalfehl. 
The division belonging to the former 
house conUiius about 525 square miles, 
witli 109,557 inhabitants, famous for their 
attention to agriculture and to the breed- 
ing of cattle. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful and best cultivated parts of Germa- 
ny. The division of Saalfeld contains 
about 212 square miles, with 30,500 in- 
habitaiits (according to some, about 170 
square miles and 21,400 inhabitants); has 
4 cities, 1 market-town, and 100 villages. 
Each line possesses full sovereignty. Tlie 
city of A., well built on the Pleisse, con- 
tains 1279 houses, 10,100 inhabiumts, and, 
till 1308, was a free city of the empire. 

Alter Ego (Latin ; the other I) ; a law 
term, used particularly in the official style 
of die kingdom of the Two Sicilies, by 
which the king gives to a substitute, ap- 
pointed to manage the affaurs of the king- 
dom, the full exercise of royal power. 
This happened in Naples after the insur- 
rection of Montefoite, where the present 
king, when crown-prince, July 6, 1820, 
was appointed by his father vicar-general 
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of the kingdom. In Fmnce, the {)hrase 
used to express this is, lituttnaixt-gbural 
du royaimc. 

Altitude denotes tlie per[>eiulieular 
height of tlio vertex of any or solid 

l>ody, Ql)ove the line or plane of its base; 
tlius tJie altitude of a triangle is measured 
by a perjKmdieiilar let fall from any one 
of its angles upon the base, or uiion the 
base produced ; therclbre the same tri- 
angle may have dilferent altitudes, ao 
eordingly us we assume one side or an- 
other for its base. Again, the altitude of 
a cone or jjyranhd, whether right or ob- 
lique, is measured hy a perpendieuliir l(‘t 
tail from tJje vertex to the ])Iane of its 
base. Simitar remarks apply to other 
solids. — In astronomy, altitudes are meas- 
ured or estimated hy the angles subtend- 
ed between the object and the plane of 
tJic liorizon ; and this altitude may be 
eitlier true or appartnt. The appannt 
altitude is that which is obtained imine- 
diutoly ti'om ohsen'ution ; and the true 
altitudi; that which results from com^ct- 
ing the apparent altitude, hy making al- 
lowance for parallax, refraction, 
altitude of a terrestrial object is the height 
of its vertex above some horizontal plane 
assumed as a base. Tlie ultitiule of 
mountains is measured, generally, Irom 
the level of the ocean ; that is, tlie alti- 
tude of a mountain is the diderence Ihj- 
tw'oen the mean terrestrial railius, ami the 
distance of the vertex of the mountain 
from the centre of the earth. If tlie alti- 
tude of a mountain is given without any 
ex]>lanatioii, tlie altitude above the ocean 
is always understood. Tliis altitude can 
be measured trigonoinetrically, by baro- 
metrical observations, or by actually 
measuring die level between the base 
and vertex of an object ; and, if very great 
accuracy is not required, by optical re- 
flection, by the length of shadows, mova- 
ble staves, the geometrical s^iuare, &c. ; 
and, generally, by any method in which 
the calculation depends upon the similar' 
ity of plane rectilinear triangles. 

Alto, or Alto Tenose. Alio is the 
term applied to that part of the great vo- 
cal scale which lies between the mezzo 
Siy}}rano and tlie tenor, and which is as- 
signed to the highest natural adult male 
voice. In scores it always sigpiiiies the 
counter-tenor part. 

Altona ; the largest city of Denmark, 
after Copenhagen, in the duchy of Hol- 
stein ; .53® W N. lat. ; 9® 55^ E. Ion. ; 
two miles from Hamburg on the Elbe. 
The city contains upwards of 23,000 in- 
habitants; among whom are 2400 Ger- 


man and Porluguese Jews, under the di- 
iTCtion of a rahliiii. The remainder are 
LiUheiiuis, CalvinistH, Catlioln s and. Ana- 
ha])tistH. Tlie luuuhor of hous<‘s is about 
2230. Tht're are also .520 hahitablo eel- 
iars. The city is built on the si<le of a 
steep hill, wliicli gives it thr ap|)earance 
of ail am]diithejitre, wbeii viewed from tlie 
side of the Elbe. The eomiiierce of A., 
hotli inland and foreign, is considiTahlo. 
The Danish government lias eonlerred 
nifiiiy privilege's eui The city. Here i.s a 
iioard of commerce, a mint, an exchange, 
a royal hank, and, since }739, a royal 
.school. In 1713, A. wiLs alriu>.st totally 
burnt by the Swedish general St«.'onlaK*k. 
It has been since heiuiuiiilh rebuilt. 

Altraxstadt ; a Iovmj in Saxony, fa- 
mous for the treaty eoiieluded htitweeii 
Charles XII, king of Sweden, and Au- 
gustus, elector of Saxony, Sept. 24, 170(v 
hy wJiie.li the latter resigned tlie crown 
oi‘ Polantl. After tJie defeat of Charles, 
at Puliawa, Augustus, Aug. H, 1709, de- 
clari*d tlie peace of AltrunstaOt void, be- 
cause his commissioners, von Imhof and 
Ptingsteii, had exceeded their powers m 
signing the conditions. 4'he former \vas 
condemned to he imprisoned lor hf<-, the 
latter to be put to deatli. Augustus, at the 
invitation of some Polish nobles, returned 
to Poland, took possession of the throne, 
and renewed his alliance witli the czar. 

Alum, artifi(*ial. Common alum is a 
triple salt, consisting of sulphuric acid, 
ahimiiie, potash anil water, or of sulpliatij 
of alurniiie and sulphate of potasli, united 
together, with a certain qiuimity of water 
of crystallization* It crystallizes in regu- 
lar ociahethons, which are generally trun- 
cated on tiieir edges and solid angles. 
Alum may also be formed hy substituting 
either soda, ammonia or magnesia ftir the 
potash, without at all altorin^ its crystal- 
line fonn or its taste. It dissolves in 5 
parte of water, at 60®, and the solution 
reddens vegetable blues, indicating the 
excess of acid which this salt contains. 
Exposed to heat, it undergoes a watery 
fu.sion, and becomes light and spongy, hi 
which condition it jxissesses slightly cor- 
rosive properties, and is used as a caustic, 
under the name of aliwien exsiccaium , — 
The simplest process by which alum is 
prepared is, perliaps, that adopted at the 
Solfatara near Naples, which is covered 
witli a white clayey soil, through which 
Bulpliareous vapors are constantly emit- 
ted. This soil 18 always hot, and nothing 
more is requisite than to immerse into it 
cisterns, and subject the earthy matter to 
lixiviation ; after which, the saline solur- 
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tion iri evaporated by means of the sub- 
t(*n*uncan heat, also, and placed in a situa- 
tion to roo), when the alum is dej»o.sited in 
crystals. As nothinj^ is added durin^ the 
process, it is obvious that the alum must 
exist rea<i v formed in tlie soil. From the 
]^re^eIlce of a small portion of iron, the 
Holfiitara rilum is not so valuable, for 
many purposes, as that produced else- 
wJiere ; and, accordingly, its use is mostly 
confined lo the Ntiapolitaii suites. — The 
mannfaetnre of alum directly from its 
component parts has, of late years, fur- 
jfished a lirge proportion of this substance 
found in commerce. The process is con- 
dnctcfl ill the following manner : Hnlpbnr 
and nitrate of potash (nitre) are mixed 
together, m the projioriions for forming 
snlphnri(‘ acul, and brought into eoinhns- 
Tion in large leaden chamhfjrs, or rooms 
lined witli a tliick coating of ])Iast<'r. Tiie 
snl])iinr \>> thus acidified, and converted 
into vap(»r, and, the floor of rJie apartment 
being eovered with clay of the jnirest 
kind, jireiionsly calcined, the acid gnidn- 
ally combiiK's with it, and forms suljiliatc 
of alnmine, wliich, after a few days, is 
dissolved out and considerably reduced 
by evaporation, when a solution of siil- 
pliate of potash (being the ri'sidno of the 
coniliiistion of the nitre and sulphur) is 
poured in, and the perfect crystals of 
alum are deposited.* — Tlie imjiortance of 
alum, ill the arts, is very great, and its 
unnnal (‘.onsumption is immense. It is 
employed to increase the hardness of tal- 
low, to remove greasiness from ]>rintcrs’ 
cushions and blocks in calico manufacto- 
ries, and to render turbid waters limpid. 
In dyeing, it is used to cleanse and ojien 
the pores on the surface of the substance 
to be dyed, and, by the attraction of the 
coloring matter for the' altnnine it con- 
tains, to render it fit for receivh^g the 
coloring particles. Wood and paper are 
dipped into a solutioti of it t6 render them 
less combustible. Paper impregnated 
with alum is useflil in whitening silver, 
and in silvering bras^ Without heat. It is 
also largely used in the composition of 
crayons, in tannery and in medicine. 

Alum, native, is found in most coun- 
tries, in tlie state of an efflorescence or 
mould upon tlie surface of certain slate 
clays and lavas, and, in the U. States, in 
mica-slate rocks ; also, in delicate hair- 
shaped fibres, occupying clefts in a bitu- 
minous shale, princi{>ally found in Italy. 
It may always be easily recognised by its 
sweetish, astringent taste, in which it re- 

* For other modes of inaijufacturiug alum, see 
Alum-slaie and Alimi-stotfi. 


sembles the artificial alum. It exists only 
in vciy limited quantities, and contains 
too many impurities to Ihj of any practical 
use. — A native alum has of late been 
found near the foot of the Andes, in 
8outh America, in which soda is substi- 
tuted for })otash.f 

Alum-Slate ; a slaty rock, of different 
degrees of hardness ; color grayish, blu- 
ish, or iron-black, and often jiossesscd of 
a glossy or sbinmg lustre. It is ehiefly 
composed of silex and alumiue, with va- 
riable proijortions of sulphuret ol' iron 
(iron pyrites), lime, bitumen and magne- 
sia. It is found aliundantly in most Ku- 
ix)|)ean countries, and from it is obtained 
the largest part of the alum of commerce. 
As the alum-slate contains only the n> 
mote principles of tiiis suit, the process for 
obtaining it is somewhat com])licated. In 
the fii*st place, it is requisite to acidify the 
sulphur of the pyrites, and combine it 
witli the nlumiiie. This is effected by 
roasting tlie ore in contact with the air, 
and then lixiviating it; after which, pot- 
ash is addl'd, and tlie crystallized alum 
obtained by evaporation. 

Alum-Stone; a mineral of a grayish 
or yellowi^h-wllite color, fine-grained, and 
approaebing to eartliy in its composition, 
and filled with numerous small cavities, 
it may lie scratched with the knife, and 
easily reduced to fragments. AVlien 
strongly heated, it emits a sulpliureous 
gius. It is coin])08ed of alurnine, 43.92 ; 
silex, 24.00; sulphuric acid, 25.00; pot- 
ash, 3.08 ; water, 4.00. It is found at 
Tolfa, in Italy, in secondary rocks, and 
from it is obtained a very pure alum, by 
simply subjecting it to roasting and lixivi- 
ation. 

Alumine, or Alumina ; one of the 
'earths entering most largely into tJic 
combination of all rocks, clays and loams. 
From ks forming the plastic principle in 
clays, it was fonnerly called or the 
ar^laceous earth ; but since it has been 
ascertained that it constitutes the base of 
the salt alum, it is styled alumine. Like 
the other earths, it was regarded as an 
elementary substance in chemistry, until 
the researches of sir H. Davy led to the 
belief that it was a compound of a pe- 
culiar metallie base with oxygen. — It ex- 
ists in the state of a hydrate, or in corn- 
hiimtioii with water, in the Gibbsite, a 
mineral found in Richmond, Mass., and 
nearly pure in the corundum gems. The 
porcelain clays and kaolins contain about 
half their weight of this earth, to which 
f Am. Lyceum, Nat. Hist. New York, vol. 3, 
p. 19. 
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they owe tlieir most valuable pro|>crties. 
Aluinine may be obtained pure by add- 
ing, in the first place, to a solution of 
alum in 20 parts of water, a small quan- 
tity of a solution of carbonate of sodti, to 
precijntate any iron that may l»e present, 
and afterwards a little water of ammonia 
(aqua ammonias) to the supernatant liqui^i, 
sepfirated from its precipitate, which, 
luiiting with the sulphuric aci<l of the 
alum, liberutt^s the aluinine. On being 
washed and thoroughly dried, it is of a 
wliite color, and witliout taste or smell. 
It is soluble in liquid soda and jiotasli, 
from which it may be separated, unaltered, 
by the acids. It is infusible, except in 
the heat of the compound blow-pij)e. 
Alumine is the basis of porcelain pottery, 
bricks and crucibles. It has a strong 
affinity for oil aud coloring matter, which 
causes it to be employed, in the state of 
clays, as a claaoring powder, and, in a 
state of purity^ in the prep^tion of 
lakes, in dyeing and calico-printing. — It 
combines with the acids and forms numer- 
ous salts ; the most important of which 
are the sulphate of alumine and potash 
(see Mum\ and the acetate of aluinine* 
This salt is formed by digesting strong 
acetic acid (vinegar) upon the newly-pre- 
cipitated earth ; but, for the use of the 
manufacturer, by decomposing alum with 
acetate of lead (sugar of lead), or, more 
economically, witli acetate of lime, a gal- 
lon of which, of the specific gravity 1,050, 
is employed for every 2| lb. of alum. 
The sulphate of lime formed fulls to the 
bottom, and the acetate of alumine re- 
mains in solution with an excess of alum, 
which is necessary to prevent its decom- 
position. It is of extensive use in calico- 
printing and ilyeing, as a mordant, and is 
employed in tlie place of alum, to which 
it is generally preferred. 

Alva, Ferd. Alvarez, of Toledo, duke 
oJ^ minister of state, and general of the 
imperial armies, was born in 1508, of one 
of tlie most illustrious families of Spain, 
lie was educated under the eyes of his 
grandfather, Frederic of Toledo, who in- 
structed him in military atid poiitical sci- 
ence. He carried arms, when veiy young, 
at the battle of Pavia ; commanded under 
Charles V, in Hungary ; also at the sieg6 
of Tunis, and in the expedition agail^ 
Algiers. He defended Perpignan against 
the dauphiu, and distinguished himself 
in Navarre and Catalonia. His cautious 
character, and his inclination for ^litios, 
at first, led men to believe that he had 
but little military talent ; and Charles V 
himself, whom he advised, in Hungary, 


to btiild a bridge of goltl for the Turks, 
rather than risk a decisive battle, deemed 
liirri unqualified for high commands, and 
intrusted him with import luit <»fiiceH rath- 
er from pt^rsorial favor than respect lor 
his ability. His pride was <»ft*eiule<l at 
the low estimation in which be was heUl, 
and bis genius roused to the ju rformunce 
of exploits deserving of a pei maiient re- 
membrance. His able generalship gained, 
in 1547, tJie battle of MuhlU i g, against 
John Frederic, elector of fc^axony. The 
elector was taken prisoner, and the dnke, 
who presided in the council of war, ad- 
judged him to death, and strongly urged 
the emperor to execute the sentence. In 
155*5, he was coonmissioned to attac^k the 
French in Italy, and pope Paul IV, the 
irreconcilable enemy of the emperor. He 
gained several victories, relieved Milan, 
^vanced to Naples, where the intrigues 
of the pope had stirred up a rebellion, and 
confirmed there the Spanish influence. 
When Charles V resigned the govern- 
ment to his son, Philip II, A. rei^ived the 
supreme coiiunand of tiic army. He 
conquered the States of tli© Church, and 
frustrated the eflbrts of the French. Phil- 
ip, however, compelled him to contract 
an honorable peace with tiie pope, whom 
A. wished to humble. Recalled from 
Italy, he appeared, in 1569, at the French 
court, in order to iiiairy Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Henry II, by proxy, for bis 
sovereign ; she was, at first, destined for 
the crown-prince, don Carlos. About 
this time, the Netherlands revolted, and 
A. ailvised the king to suppress the insur- 
rection by severity and force. The king 
intrusted him with a considerable army 
and unlimited power, to retluce the re- 
bellious provinces. Scarcely had A. 
reached Flanders, when he established 
the council of blood, at the head of wliich 
stood his confidant, Juan de Vargas. 
Tliis tribunal condemned, without dis- 
crimination, all whose opinions were sus- 
pected, and whose riches excited tbeir 
avarice. The present and absent, the 
hying and the ileatl, were subjected to trial, 
and their property confiscated. Many 
merchants and mechanics emigrated to 
England ; more than 100,000 men aban- 
doned their country; others resorted to 
the standcird of the proscribed prince of 
Orange. The cruelty of A. was increased 
by the defeat of his Ueutenant, the duke 
of Aremberg, and he caused the counts 
of Egmont and Horn to be executed on 
the scaffold. He aflerwanls defeated the 
count of Nassau, on the plains of Gem- 
mingen. Soon after, the prince of Orange 
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advjuiccd with a powerful ariny. The 
young Frederic of ToI<;do sent to his 
liitlier, cLskiiig permission to attack tho 
prince, "ilie duke, who demanded blind 
obedience from his inferiors, answered, 
tliat lio pju-doned him on account of his 
iiiexjjerience, but bade him beware of 
pressing him further, for it would cost 
the life of any one who should venture 
on a similar message. The prince of 
( Jmiige w as forced to wilhilruw to Ger- 
many. The duke stained his re})utation, 
as a gem ral, by new cruelties ; his execu- 
tioiici's shed more blood than his soldiers. 
The ])ope presented him with a conse- 
crated hat and sword, — a distinction previ- 
ously conferred only on princes, flollimd 
and Z(*aland, however, resisted his arms. 
A fleet, which was out at his com- 
mand, was anniliJlated ; and he was every 
where met with insuperablocourage. This, 
and perhaps the fear of losihg the favor 
of tlie kiii^, induced' him t6 request his 
recall. Philip willingly granted it, as be 
perceived that tlm resistance of the Neth- 
erlands was rendered more obstinate by 
tliese cruelties, and was desirous of trying 
milder measures. In Dec. 1573, A. pro- 
claim od an amnesty, resigned the com- 
iiiiiiid of the troops to Louis de Recjue- 
bt'ijs, and left the land, in which he had 
executed 18,000 men, as he hiinsidf lioast- 
od, and kindled a war, that burned for 
08 years, cost Spain 800 millions of dollai-s, 
its tiuest troops, and 7 of its richest prov- 
iu(‘cs ill tlie Low Countries. Duke A. 
Avas received with distinction in Minlrid, 
but did not long enjoy his former credit. 
One of his sons had seduced one of the 
rjuf eifs ladies of honor, under a promise 
of marriage, and was, for that reason, ar- 
rested; liis father assisttxl him to escape, 
and married him to one of Jiia relations, 
contrary to the will of the king. A, was 
banished, in consequence, from the court, 
to his castle Uzeda. Here he lived 2 
years, when the troubles stirred up by don 
Antonio, prior of Crato, who had been 
emwned king of Portugal, forced Philip 
to have recourse to A., as one in whose 
talents and fidelity ho placed great reli- 
ance. A. led an army to Portugal, gained 
two battles in three weeks, drove out don 
Antonio, and reduced all Portugal, in 
1581, to subjection to his noverelgn. He 
made himself master of the treasures of 
the capital, and pennitted his soldiers 
to plunder tlie suburbs and surrounding 
country, with their usual rapacity and 
cruelty. Philip was displeased at this, 
and desirous of instituting an investiga- 
tion into tlie conduct of his general, wlio ' 


was, moreover, charged with having ap- 
jilied the wealth of the coiiquemd to his 
own purposes. But a haughty answer 
from the duke, and the f<»ar of rebellion, 
caused liim to desist. The duke died, 
January 2J, 1582, aged 74 yeai-s. A. liad 
a proud mien, a noble aspect, and a strong 
frame ; he slept little, labort*d and wrote 
much. It is said of him, tliat, during 00 
years of warfare against dift'ercntenemii'S, 
he never lost a battle, and w as never taken 
by surjirise. But pride, severity and cru- 
elty tarnished his renown. 

Amadeists. (See lyanciscans.) 

AwfADEus ; the name of several counts 
of Savoy. — ^A. V, surnamed the Greof, suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty in 1282. He 
gained distinguished honor in defending 
Rhodes against the Turks. He died, after 
a reign of 38 years, in 1323, at Avignon, 
where he was soliciting x>ope John II to 
publish B cwisade in fiivor of Androhicus, 
emperor of the East, who had married 
hia daughter. He was much loved and 
honored by all tlie sovereigns of Europe, 
and was frequently the mediator in their 
differences. — A. VIII succeeded his fa- 
ther, A* VIT, in 1391, and acquired the 
titles of the Pacific and the Solomon of his 
age. In 1416, Savoy was made a duchy ; 
but, afler this elevation, A. retired from 
liis throne and family, into a religions 
house, at a place called Ripatlle, In this 
retreat, he devoted hiinselr to pleasure, so 
that faire ripailhs became proverbial to 
signify a lift of indulgence and exquisite 
gmlijkaiion. Here he aspired to the pa- 
paey, and employed large sums of money, 
at the council of Basil, to secure his elec- 
tion. Accordingly, this council, in 1439, 
having deposed Eugenius IV, chose A. in 
his place, under the name of Felix V, 
though he had never taken holy orders. 
Eugenius excommunicated him. On tho 
death of his rival, A. was persuaded to 
abdicate.^ He died at the age of 69, in 
1451. — A. IX, sumamed the Happy., on 
account of his virtue and piety. Being 
once asked by a courtier whether he kept 
hounds, he pointed to a mat number of 
poor peojile seate<l at tables, eating and 
drinking, and replie<l, “These are my 
hounds, with whom I go in chase of 
heaven.” He died in 1742, aged 37 
years. 

Amadis ; a name very celebrated in the 
romances of chivairy.-^l. A. of Gaul, 
called, from the bearings on his shield, 
the knight of the lion^ but in the wilder- 
ness, Beltenebros; a son of king Perioii of 
France, and Eilesena, daughter of king 
Gavinter of Bretagne. — 2. A. of Greece, a 
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great-grandson of the Gallic A., and son 
of Liauarte, and Onoleria, daughter of the 
emperor ofTrebisond. — 3. A. of the Star, 
a great-ffrandaoii of the Grecian A., son 
of Ageailaus, king of Colchis, who was 
descended from Alastruxerea, a natural 
child of the Grecian A., hy the quctai 
Zahara of Caucasus. The mother of this 
3d A. was Diana, a natural child of Sido- 
nia, queen of Guindaga, by Floriael, the 
knight of the beautiful shepherdevss, a law- 
ful son of the Grecian A. — 4. A. of Tn^- 
bisond, descended from Roger of Greece, 
the Mucli-beloved, a son of FloriseJ and 
Hellen, princess of Apollonia* Tins A. 
was a great-grandson of Florisel, and sini 
of Polixana and Liscaron, prince of Ca- 
thay. Tlie history of this hero, who was 
nearly the same to Si)ain as CharU‘iuagnc 
with his 13 peers to France, and king 
Arthur with his knights of the rouncl 
table to England, is continued through D 
generations ; but the question concerning 
Its origin, atid mixture of trutli with fable, 
is involved in so much darkness, that it is 
even doubtful whether it originated with 
the Spanish, the Portuguese or the French. 
In the Spanish original, this romance is 
contained in 13 books, of which Cervan- 
tes, in tlte well-known examination of the 
library of Don Quixote, caused the 4 first 
to bt; preserved, because they were uot 
only the first, but also the b^t and only 
books of this kind which Spain had 
duced; but the others \yere comnutted 
to the names. These 4 contain only the 
history of A, de Gaul, Some say, tlmt 
Pasco Lobeii^ a Portuguese, who lived 
at the begirming of the 14th century, was 
their author ; some, that they were writ- 
ten by an unknown Portuguese lady } and 
others ascribe them to me infante don 
Pedro, son of John I of Portugal On 
the contrary, the count Tressan lias en- 
deavored to render it probable, that tlie 
honor of their authorship belongs to a 
French troubadour of the school ot Rusti- 
cien de Puice, the autlior of uearly all the 
romances of tlie round table till tlie time 
of Philip Augustus (1180 — 1223), We 
shall be ready to acknowledge this, if it is 
establishefl by a critical comparison of the 
most ancient manuscripts. Garcias Or- 
donnez de Montalbo, the corrector of the 
old edition, is said to have been the au- 
thor of the 5th book, which contains the 
history of Esplandian, the eldest son of 
A. The 6th book, by Pelag. de Ribera, con- 
tains the adventures of the knight Florisan- 
do ; the 7th, those of an unknown knight ; 
and the 8th, by J. Diaz, contaiits the deeds 
of Lisuarte ; the 9th and 10th, those of Flo- 


risel, of A. of Greece, and of the knight 
Anoxunte; the lllh and the adven- 
tures of Rugel tuid Agesilaim; nnd the 
I3t]i, those of Silvio do la Silva. The 
Spanish original goes no farther. Next 
follow the French translations, which 
have been increased to 24 bonks, since 
the translation of Nicholas d’ HerlM ray, 
lord of Essars, in 1540. Tlie hooks Irom 
the 14th to the 17th contain the exploits 
of Spliiiramont and A. of the Star; iJjosc 
Drorn the 17th to the 24th, tlu^ adv<‘iitures 
of the remaining posterity of A. of Gaul, 
including fjie deeds of A. ol’ Trehisontl. 
The st'parate parts of this work, which 
are seldom found all Uigethei , are of veiy 
various merit. The additions are hy no 
means equal to the 4 first books. There 
is not ora; of the new German modifica- 
tions of this romance, or, rather, this string 
of romances, which deserves the name. 
The New A. of Wielaiid, a ]j<*eiitious 
hook, has nothing in common with tlie 
old A., except its title and profusion of 
adventures. A late French poet, Creiizt'; 
de Lesser, has imdertakeii to give the ud- 
\euturesof Arthur and his knights of the 
round table, Charlemagne and his Pala- 
dins, and Ainadis, in a new dress. liis 
version of the first of these contains 20 
cantos. A second edition of it aiipeai-ed m 
1812. His Amadisj containing, likewise, 
20 cantos, appeared in 1813. 

Amai^Oam \ a name applied to tlie com- 
binations of mercuiry with the other metals, 
{See Aferctn^.} 

Amalu, Anna, duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar, bom October 24, 1739, daughter 
of Charles, duke of Brunswick -Wolfeii- 
buUel, died 1806. During the latter half 
of tlie 18tli century, this princess was the 
centre of a court, which, in more than one 
respect, resembled that of Uie duke of 
Ferrara, wlfich was adorned by the pres- 
ence of Tasso and Ariosto, She gave to 
learned men the support which they 
looked for in vain from the great princes 
of Germany, while she affowed tliem a 
point of union and an agreeable residence. 
She assembled round her \Vieliuid, Gdthe, 
Schiller, and many of the finest minds of 
Gennany: and governed witli wisdom 
after the death of ber Imsband. 

Amalth^ A ; the name of a goat in Crete, 
which suckled Jupiter when his mother 
concealed him there tlirough fear of 
Saturn. From this goat came the horn 
of plenty, which ^piter gave to the 
daughters of Melissus, who assisted Rhea, 
with tlie power of obtaining from it every 
tiling necessary for their subsistence; 
-called cornu AmoWusa (the same as 
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comu copy a: , tlie hom of plenty). Ac- 
cording to some, A. was the name of the 
nympli who watched this goat. Tlie Cu- 
m®aii sybil also borO this name. 

Amaranth; a kind of flower which 
preserves its bloom after it is plucked 
and dried. On this account, poets make 
it an emblem of immortality. 

Amathus; formerly a city in Cyprus, 
renowned for the worship of Venus, who 
is called, from this place, Amaihusia, 

Am ATI ; a family of Cremona, who 
manufactured violins, in the 16th and 17th 
eentiiries, which, on account of their full 
tones, are yet held to be the best in ust^, 
and have become very dear. They are 
called Amati violins^ and also Cremonas. 

Amazon, Amazons, Maranon, or Obel- 
EANA ; a river of South America, the 
largest in the world. It is formed by a 
great number of sources which rise in tlie 
Andes ; hut the two head branches are the 
Tungumgua and Ucayale, both rising in 
Peru, the former from laJm Lauricocha, 
in lat. 10° 29' S., the latter formed by the 
Apurimac and Beni, the head waters of 
which are between lat. 16° and 18° S. The 
general course of the river is N. of E., 
and, including its windings, is upwards of 
4000 miles in length. It flows into the 
Atlantic under the equator ; the width of 
the mouth is stated by some writers at 
150, by others at 180 miles* Boat navi- 
gation commences at Jaen de Bnicomo- 
ros, in Quito ; and it is Said that vessels 
of 400 or 500 tons may sail from the 
mouth throUjgh^t almost tlie whole ex- 
tent The depth is stated at from 30 to 
40 frthoms, 1500 miles from the ocean, 
and the tide is perceptible 600 miles. 
Its descent, in a strai^t course of 1860 
miles, was found by Condamine to be 
1020 feet (about 6| inches in a mile) ; but 
the place where the tide is first perceived 
is only 90 feet above the sea. Its current 
is very rapid and violent — It drains an 
extent of country about 1600 or 1700 
miles from N. to S., receiving the waters 
of about 200 riyei^'sotnO of them as large 
as the Danube. tVOm the N. it re- 
ceives the Santiago, Mdmna, Pastaza, 
Tigre, Napo, Negro, Putumayo, Yupura, 
Yagiiapiri, Curupatuba, Yari, &c. ; from 
the S., the Gualla^ Ucayale, Ciichivara, 
Yahuari, Cayari, Madeira, Topayos, Xin- 
gu, Guanapu, Mtyu, &c. — The hanks are 
clothed with immense and impenetrable 
woods, wiiich afford a haUnt to tigers, 
bears, leopards, wild boars, and a great 
Variety of venomous serpents ; they also 
abound in birds of the most beautiful 
plumage, and apes of the most fantastic 


appearance. The waters swarm with al^ 
ligators, turtles, and a great variety of 
fish. The vegetable pnxiuctions, tliat 
grow wDd, are cacao, cinnamon, vunillu, 
pines, &c. The country is adapted to 
coffee, sugar-canes, rice, maize, ]>]untuins, 
lemons, limes, and oranges. Here are 
also precious woods, as cedar, red -wood, 
holly-wood, pine, &c. In the rainy sea- 
son, the river overflows its banks, and 
waters and fertilizes the adjacent coimtiy. 
TJie shores and islands were lormerly 
peopled by numerous tribes of Indians, 
who have either become extinct or have 
retired to the mountains. The first Eu- 
ropean that visited this river w^as I’rancis 
d’ Orellana, who, having met with some 
armed women on its banks, from this cir- 
cumstance gave it the name of tlie river 
of the Amazons. 

Amazons. An old tradition, which ap- 
pears to be founded, in some measure, on 
historical truth, gives an account of a 
community of women, who pc^rmitted no 
men to resale among them, fought under 
the conduct of a queen, and long consti- 
tuted a formidable state. They had com- 
merce with the men of the neigJiboring 
nations merely for the sake of j)r(*S(‘rving 
their community. The male children 
they sent back to their fathers, but they 
brought up the females to war, and burned 
off the right breast, that this part of the 
body might not impede them in the use 
of the bow. From this circumstance, 
they were called Amaxons ,* i. e., wanting 
a breast. The ancients enumerate 3 na- 
tions of A. — 1. The African, who made 
great conquests under their queen, My- 
rena, but were afterwards extirpated by 
Hercules, — 2, The Asiatic, the most fa- 
mous of all, who dwelt in Pontus, on tho 
river Thermodon. These once made war 
on all Asia, and built Ephesus. Their 
queen, Hippolyta, was vanquished by Iler- 
cules. They attacked Attica in the time 
of Theseus. They came to the assistance 
of Troy under their queen, Penthesilea, 
daughter of Mars and Otrere. About 330 
years before Christ, their queen, Thales- 
tris, made a visit to Alexander of Mace- 
don, soon after which they disappear 
from history, — 3. The Scytliian A., a 
branch of the Asiatic. They attacked tlie 
neighboring Scythians, but afterwards 
contracted marriages with them, and went 
farther into Sarmatia^ where they hunted 
and made war in company with their hus- 
bands. — ^The old geographers gave the 
name of Amazonia to a large tract of 
country in the interior of South America, 
because the first discoverers of the country 
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said th^ they found tl^ere a nation of 
AinasscNEis. liter writers have correcte<i 
thieenpr, and Afiuus^^ has disGippearod 
B is laid down op |he oJd rntm as a part 
of.wiiat iaduy^ap^m Brazil and Peru. 
l%e riyer v.), or JIarauon, 

impMms and feitUiseathis coun- 
m'M die Un does EgypLM^ largest 
(Se^ ^$UAA«rica.) 
i&edrst diseoyeresyw die <?oun- 
diat^as he i^ed np the river, 
M foila^ on its hanks a^mpfonel’ anned 
who made war cyi ihe jaeighbor- 
in|^ j^ople ; and thia ciit^itostBiice gave 
the' name to the river and cpimtiy. 

Ambassador , (Freiuih^ amhc^ssatkitr) ; 
the highest degyree.of foreign ministers. 
They represent thedjo^n of their sove- 
reign, or the people^ if they are sent by a 
republic. They enjoy great privileges- 
Am]>!issadorS,,m this strict sense of the 
word, are sent at present only by a few 
of the most Important governments of 
Europe, e^g. v ^tain, England, Fi-ance, 
Austna, Rusgaa: Prussia i^ver sends 
them. Th0 ol4 republic of Venice was 
accustomed to aend amliassadors, and 
was always considered equal in rank to 
a king. — F(W furtlier information, see 
Minister f for^giu 

Ambee. I^is well known mineral 
substance usually presents some shade 
of yellow in its color,^ flrom which it 
sometimes passes to reddish-brown. It is 
brittle; yields easily to the knife ; is trans- 
lucent, and possessed of a resinous lus- 
tre. Specific gravity, 1.081. It burns with 
a yellow fiame, emitting a pungent, aro- 
matic smoke, and leaving a light, carbon- 
aceous residue, Which,iB employ^ as the 
basis of the finest black varnishes. By 
friction it becomes strongly electric ; from 
which properly originated the name and 
science of electriqhyj"^^*>«»^^<>^ bei^ the 
Greek word for amter ; and with tliis sub- 
stance Thales, one of the Creek philoso- 
phers, performed tha . first electrical 
experiment. — It is found m masses, ftom 
the size of coarse sand to that of a man’s 
head, and occurs in beds of bltummous 
wood situated upon the shores of the 
Baltic and Adriatic seas ; also in Poland, 
France, Italy and Denmark, 
recently, it has bepn found fo foe . D. 
States, at cape SabIo,,in |Vim 

its occurring very flr^uantly aUacJi^ to 
pieces of bitumenizod woq^ and contain- 
ing insects, it is inferred* with maA pW- 
ability^ tliat aml^er originated foorn vege- 
table juices, and has undergone its pres- 
ent modification, possibly, firom sulphuric 
acid, derived from the iron pyrites wjiich 


always abounds in the deposits where 
occurs.— dt is susceptible of a good polish, 
and has, at riifiereiit times, Wn miuoh 
esteeined oiaa personal ornament ; buf its 
waul pf h^uess , and lustr^ together 
with Ij^ aas^ wifo wb^ are 

kinto eompara* 

live 4iliuao.i.tf^jdil^ Wibrds 

oilr= nohV ^ 

whkkr lr>foftno«|liuatedr^ and 

Datinr mm» ifor amber. ,The succinic 
addrwdieii|i4ri^d, exists in whitG^ons- 
par^^ piaiiiniwic crystals. It is Soluble 
m. water, and alcohol; has stroi:^ acid 
proj)€uties;^4c4iwnis salts with the alka- 
lies and sevsral of the earths. The suc- 
cinate of potash is useful in analysis for 
the seimmtion of oxyde of iron. The oil 
of amber is used in medicine, 

Ambeho; formerly the capital eity of 
the Upper Paiatjnat^ on the Vils, in the 
Bavarian dominions, in the midst of nu- 
merous iron-works. . JLon. 11° 5(y E. ; lat- 
49° 25^ N. It contains 7680 inlmbitnnts 
and 712 houses. The tnaaufactorj' of 
arms yields yeariy from 10^00 to 20,000 
muskets of flue best quality* The okl 
fortifications serve for a public walk. At 
A. the archduke Charles, Aug. 24, 170t), 
defeated the French general Jourdan, and 
compelled liim, Sept. 3, by the battle of 
Wurtzhurg,. to retreat to the Rhine. 

Ambergrr, Christopln; a German jiaint- 
er,of die l^h centuiy, born in Nurem- 
berg. He ^resided in Augsburg, wiiere he 
painted, in l<5d0,.a portrait of the emperor 
Charles V, who r rewarded him richly, 
and Lonnred him ^Uly* This pointing 
is now at Berlin. Tbn History Jos^^ 
in 12 pic4ur^ is said hy Sandaut to be 
his best work. He jiainted in tlie power- 
ful style of the .elder Hol^int, who was 
living in his tune, he copied* also, many 
portraits of this master, and cut in wood. 
A. died between J550 and 1560. 

Ambergris is found fiofiting in the 
sea near the coasts of vorioua tropical 
countries, and has also been ta^n from 
the mtestiiies of the spemaceti whale, 
where It is fupposed to originate, owing 
to disease. j(| is met with in mosses at* 
various sizes, .^omefimes weighing nearly 
200 pounds*^ ,Its color is u yellowish or 
blackish wntte ; it is g^erally brittle, 
and may h& compressed wilii the teeth or 
n^s. It tpelts at 140^, and is entirely 
dissipated 9n red*rhdt poaJs. lt.is»#oluhle 
in cether, volatile oils and alcohol,. apd is 
chiefly cpn)|^4 ^ > ^ pacufiar aiiimai 
siibatwe caned admoefre* Its odor is 
ve^ agreeabic, and hence arisea Ms only 
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use. -In the state of an alcoholic solution, 
it is adde<l to lavender-water, tooth-pow- 
der. hair- powder, wash-balls, &c., to 
which it comniunioates its fra^ance. Its 
retail price in London is a guinea per oz. 

Amboyna ; one of the largest and most 
valuable of the Mohieca islands, in the 
Indian ocean, the seat of their govern- 
ment, and the centra of the commerce in 
nutmegs and cloves. It lies in E. ion. 
128° IS', and^ S. lat. 3° 42^, and is between 
50 and 60 miles long. Its general aspect 
is beai^iful, and its climate ^nerally saln- 
brious.' It has been occa^onally visited 
by earthquakes. It affords a great vari- 
ety of beautiful wood for inlaying and 
other ornamental Work. Rurnphius reck- 
ons the species at 400. The clove-tree 
is the staple production of A. The 
island affords aimually about 650,000 
pounds of its fruit. The Dutch, during 
the long period of their possession of A., 
made eveiy efibrt to monopolize this 
valuable spice. The number of trees 
was regularly registered by the governor, 
all the plantations of them visited, and 
particular districts devoted to their culti- 
vation. They bought from the neigh- 
iKJring islands all the cloves that other 
nations were likely to import, and, in 
some cases, compelled the chiefs to de- 
stroy the rest, aiicl even the trees that bore 
them. They are said to have prohibited 
the culture of many edible roots on the 
island, to withhold the means of subsist- 
ence from settlers and conquerors. Su- 
gar and coffee are plentiful in A. Sago 
is the principal article of food. The few 
fhiits cultivated are delicious. The na- 
tives, like other Malays, are rude and 
savage, and, when intoxicated with opi- 
um, capable of any crime. There are 
many Chinese and European settlers on 
the island, 'and mixed races, from inter- 
marriages, nearly as fair as Europeans. 
The Chinese are industrious, ana live* 
much together. Some of the aborigines 
ill the woods are said to be as barbarous 
as ever, and to offhr human sacrifices. 
When the English took A., in 1796, it 
contained about 45,252 inhabitants, of 
whom no less than 17,813 were Protes- 
tants ; the rest were Mohammedans and 
Chinese. The houses of the natives are 
made of bamboo-canes and sago-trees. 
They sleep upon mats. Their weapons 
are bows, darts, cimeters and targets. 
They are said to be indolent, effeminate 
and pusillanimous, and their women to 
be licentious. — In 1605, A. was conquered 
by the Dutch, and taken from the rortu- 
guese, its former masters. They did not, 
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however, get possession of the wfiote 
island,* till after the lapse of some years. 
During this period, the Englisli had 
erected Some factories in A., uml the dis- 
pute between the settlers of the two 
natfohs led to the event called the wiai- 
stfcre of Hie Dutch aecused 

the English inhabitants of being engaged 
in k coi^iracy against rfie Dutch poss^i* 
sions. Tliey were immediately seized, 
loaded with irons, thrdWn into prison, 
put to tlie torture to esttoH a confession, 
and those who survived this treatment 
were executed. The number of persons 
who perished were 22 ; 10 Englishmen, 
11 Japanese, and 1 Portuguese. The 
English factory was in consequence with- 
drawn from the island, and the effects 
of the English merchants seized to tlie 
amount of £400,000. The English facto- 
ries in the adjacent islands were also 
seized. James I and Charles I obtained 
no satisfaction for this outrage, but Crom- 
well cornjielled the United Provinces to 
pay £^300,000 as a small compensation. 
A, has been twice taken by the English, 
in 1796 And 1810, but, after each capture, 
restored to the Dutch, in whose posses- 
sion it is at present. The capital city of 
the island is called by the same name. 

Ambras, or Amras ; a castle in Tyro?, 
near Inspnick, formerly distinguished foi* 
its museum, containing armor, paintings, 
&c., and a library, which is now at Ins- 
pruck. The museum is at present in 
Vienna, and has been described by Alois 
Primisser (Vienna, 1819). 69 MSS. be- 
long to this museum, one of which is a 
copy of the famous HMtnbvjcK 

Ambrosia, in the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans; a sweet and bal- 
samic juice flowing from the soil of the 
happy island of Oceanus. It was the 
nutriment of the gods, and preserved their 
irrtmortality. Generally it was taken as 
food, sometimes as drink, but must not 
bo confounded with nectar, (q. v.) It was 
used also as an ointment. Men who 
were allowed to partake of A. received 
an increase of beauty, strength, swiftness, 
and became, in some measure, assimilated 
to the gods. 

Ambrose, Saint; a celebrated father 
of the church bom 340, probably at 
Treves, where his father resided as gov- 
ernor of Gaul. Happy omens attended 
him, even in the cradle. A swann of 
bees covered the eyes of the boy, while 
slumbering in the court of his fatherV 
castle, and, when the nurse hastened to 
him, she was astonished to perceive the 
bees going in and out of his mouth, with- 
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out doing him any injury. His father, 
recoUecting, perhapS) a similar wonder 
mentioiied of Piato^hoped, from this cir- 
oumstanoe^ that he was destined ibr 
neatness. Hia education was aiiitable to 
hia rank ; the beat teachers at Rome, 
whera the &iniW had gone ader the death 
oi hia fiLther^ mrmed his mind and lits 
heart After finishing their studies, A. 
and his brother, Satyrus, went to Milan, 
where they commenced the study of tlio 
law. Here A. distinguished himself so 
much Valentintan appointed him 
governor of the provinces between tlie 
Alj^ the Mediterranean^ Tuscany, the 
Aoi^ and the Adriatic sea. His kind- 
ness and wisdom gained him the esteem 
and love of the people ; but their pros- 
perity was interrupted by the disturb- 
ances growing out of the doctrines of 
Arius, and he was called to the bishop- 
ric of Milan, by the unanimous voices of 
Arians and Catholics. A. long refused 
to accept tliis dignity, but in vain. He 
fled by night, and thought himself on the 
way to Pavia, but unexpectedly found 
himself again before the gates of- Milan. 
At length he yielded, received baptism, 
tor he had hitherto been only a catechu- 
men, and, eight days after, was conse- 
crated a priest. TJie 7th of December is 
still celebrated hy tiie church on thi,^ ac- 
count. A. obtained great honor by Jiis 
conduct as bishop. He died in 397. 
Amiable, aflable, mild and modest, he 
used his authority only to promote the 
happiness of those around him, and the 
good of the Catholic church. His writ- 
ings (the best edition is by the Benedic- 
tines, 2 vols., folio, 90) bear the 

stamp of his character. The Ambrosian 
Chant, or Te Deum LaudamuSf lias boen 
ascrib^ to him. hater critics, however, 
have shown that he should not be cen- 
tered its author^ A, improved the sing- 
ing in the western churches. A Latin com- 
mentary on the 13 epistles of the apostle 
Paul, cdled jlmhrosiaatery or Pseudo-Am- 
hrosiusy has been falsely ascribed to him. 

Ambrosian Library. This collection 
of books . at Milan, famous, in modern 
times, on account of the discoveries made 
by Angelo Maio, was opened to the pub- 
lic, in 1609, by cardinal Frederic Borro- 
meo, a relation of St. Charles Borro- 
meo. The cardinal, archbishop of Milan, 
a lover of knowledge, caused the hooks 
to be purchased by learned men whom 
he sent through Europe, and even 
through Asia. At the opening of the li- 
brary, it contained about 85,000 printed 
booksj and 15,000 manuscripts in all lan- 


guages. It now contains 60,000 printed 
books (according to Millin, 140,000). It 
^vas called the Ambrtman Libraiy, in 
lioiior of Ambroeot the patmn saint 
of MUaiib^ Aitgelo Maio^ te lus to 

the the iliad^ wilieh he ob- 

tainad J^wi ^ treasures of this library 
has rite been 

imprai^. jpsurtteukriy by the additte^ of 
the PiiieflttB rntnuseriptR. Its learned 
founder wialied to connect with it a col- 
lege of learned men, who should take 
charge of the diflerent deportments of 
the library, and make known its treas- 
ures, particularly to foreigners, who 
wisheil fw inform^ion. The wont of 
funds reduced this college from 16 mem- 
bers to 2, who yet bear the title Doctores 
BiUi, Anibras*, with a gold medal, having 
Sinffidi ^ingru/a inscribed on it. Besides 
the palimpsests discoveied by Maio, this 
library’ contains a Virgil, in which is the 
aocount of Petrarch’s first meeting with 
I^ura, written by his own hand. At a 
little distance from the library is a gallety 
of works of art, containing, besides casts 
in plaster, several pictures of einiuent 
masters, particularly the cartoon of Ra- 
phael’s ^hool of Athens, and the studios 
of Leonardo da Vinci, as well as the early 
copies of this great painter’s LmsI Supper 
{Lm Ceno). * Of tlie 12 volumes, containing 
manuscripts in the hand of Leonardo da 
Vinci, which were formerly preserved as 
a treasure in the A. L., only 1 vol., more 
interesting than the otliers on account of 
the drawings in it, is to be found there at 
present ; all the others having been car- 
ried to Paris. 

Amen, a Hebrew word, originally sig- 
iiilying truly, has been transferred 
from the religious language of the Jews 
to that of the Christians. He who pro- 
nounced the blessing, at the close of the 
service in the Jewish syncigogiies, wa.s 
answered by the Jewish audience with 
the word amen. Also, in the religious 
assemblies of the first Christians, the 
jirayer made by the eldest of the wor- 
shippers, or by a teacher, was concluded 
by the people with an amen. Public 
prayers are still often concluded with this 
wor^ By the amen of a composer of 
music, we understand this word set to 
music to eitable Uie choir to respond to 
the prayer or blessing chanted by the priest 
before the altar. Some aniens are famous. 

Amends honobable was an in&mous 
kind of punishment formerly inflicted, in 
France, upon traitors^ parricides gnd sac- 
rilegious persons. The offend^ being 
delivered into the hands of a hangman. 
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his shirt was stripped off, a rope put about 
his neck» and a taper in bis Jiand ; then 
lyas led .into court, where he was 
obliged ask pardon of €rod, the king, 
the couit and bis country. Sometimes 
the punishment ended here; but aome- 
times it C 4 ily a prelude to faanishmeiit 

to t|to ^leys, lo is^iiisonnifliit ki the 
Ba 8 tile,ae$th ortQitana^---wibQe 9 ufe honw^ 
hie is siso a term usedi ibr making recan- 
tation in open courtier in presence of the 
person injured. . ,4 - ^ 

Amendment, inlaw; the correction of 
any error coimnitted in a process. An 
onror^ in judgment canAot be amended, 
but an error after judgment may be. A 
writ of error must be brought by the party 
aggrieved by an error in judgment. Any 
error after judgment, in plea or other- 
wise, may always be amended, by leave 
of the court. — ^nendment,' in parliament 
or congress, denotes an alteration made 
in the original draught of a bill, whilst it 
is passing through the houses. Amend- 
ineiits may be naide so as totally to alter 
the nature of tlie proposition ; and it is a 
way of ^ttiiig rid of a pr^osition, by 
making it bear a sense dinerent from 
what was intended by the movers, so that 
they vote against it themselves. Amem- 
l>er who has spoken to the main question 
may speak again to the amendment. 
(See, for this and other points respecting 
amendments, both in England and the U. 
States, Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamenta- 
ry Practice y sect. 35.) The French Charte 
ConsiitutioneUe says, article 46,— “ Jiucun 
anundetneni ne pent itre fait k unt lot s^il 
iVa iU propose ou consenti par le rot, et s'il 
n’a rtnvoyi et diseuU dans les bureaux'^ 
Ameai c A. Eastward of Asia, westward 
of Europe and Africa, between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans, lies the continent 
of America. It extends from lat 56° S. 
to an unknown northern latitude, and 


Lower Canada, New Brunswick and No- 
va Beotia; the Hussion possessions in tbie 
nofth«weiMt the United Stales^ Mexico, 
aiid Guattmala. The principal ranges of 
mountoins ttfo, the Alleghany mountain^ 
Rocky mnantams, and the CtfrdifteMS 
Some of the largest rivers arc, 
8t. Lawrence, Mississippi, Mis^ti^ 
Norte, Colorado, Arkansas, Rod 
ilv^ 'and Ohio. North America 
tains the largest frec^- water lakes oa the 
globe t somO of the most extensive are, 
fadtes Buwrior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, 
Ontario, Winnipeg, Blavo lake, Athance- 
cow, Champlain and Nicaragua. The 
principaliba^ and gulfr are, mftin’s bay. 
Hudson’s bay, James’s bay, the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Delaware bay, Chesapeake 
l^y, the gulfs of Mexico and Calllornja, 
and the bays of Honduras and Cam- 
peachy. The* most important islands 
are, Newfoundland, Ca]^ Breton, Bt 
John’s, Rhode Island, Long Island and the 
Bermudas on the eastern cook; rjueen 
Charlotte’s islands^ Quadra and vancod- 
vePs island, king George ill’s island, 
and the Fox islands on the western coaSt. 
— South America comprises Colombia, 
Guiana, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Bue- 
nos Ayres, or fJie United Provinces of La 
Plata, and Patagonia. The principal 
range of mountains is the Andes. The 
largest rivers are, the Amazon, La Plata, 
Orinoco, Parana, Paraguay, Madeira, To- 
cantins, St. Francisco and Magtlalena. 
There ore few large lakes ; some of the 
most considerable are, Maracaybo and Titi- 
caca, The principal islands are, the Falk- 
land islands, Terra del Fuego, Chiloc, Ju- 
an Feinandez and the Galhmagos. — The 
coast of A. was explored to 72° N. lat. by 
Hearne, in 1770 ; to 60° N. by Mackenzie, 
in 1780; to 78° N,, along the shore Of 
Baffin’s bay, by captain Ross, in 1818; 
but its northern boundary is lost in the 


consists of two great divisions, North and 
South America (q. v.k which aro connect- 
ed by the isthmus 01 Darien or Panama. 
The whole continent is upwards of 9,000 
miles in len^h, and from 1,500 to 1,800 
in average breadth. The number of 
square miles which it contains is sta- 
ted differently by different autJmrities. 
Templemann gives 14^323,000 ; Bolbi, 
14,622/K)0 ; Graberg, 15,737,000; Hassel, 
17,303^000. Between the two gr^ divis- 
ions lie the West India islands v.), ex- 
tenditilf from the gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean sea into the Atlanttc.-»-North 
America includes Greenland, belonging 
to Denmark ; British America, which 
eomprises New Britain, Upper Canoda, 


arctic circle. Near the southern extrem- 
ity of America, in the latitude of 54°, lU 
the straits named, from the first circum- 
navigator of the world, Magellan (q. v.), 
and beyond, the southern promontoiy of 
the Terra del Fitego, cape Horn. — The 
continent of A. has been examined bv 
Eurojieans principally on the seabonitl. 
Expedition^ however, have been made 
through its interior, in several directions; 
e. g. throng Nolrtb America, by captains 
Lewis and ClOrke, in 1804 ; major Pike, 
in 1805 ; through Brazil/ by Langsdorf, 
Grant, Mawe^ Koste, Eschwege, the 
prince of NeuWierf, Spix, Martius and 
others, esTOteliJIy by Alex, von Humboldt 
(q. V.) — For tlie history of its aboriginal 
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population, and its condition ocfore tJic 
l^rivol of the Europeans, only a small 
portion of the existing materials have, as 
yet, been collected. Traditions, monu- 
ments and other circumstances seem to 
indicate a double emigration iVoni tiie 
East,*— one across the Aleutian islands, 
another farther south, over the tract which 
occupied the present place of tibe Atlaiitic 
ocean, if such a tract ever existed, as 
ma^y writers have imagined. Or are tlie 
eami^ inhabitants of Aieieiica, the Tol- 
ceeai^ in Mexico, deeeeitddd .fiom that 
the Huns, ^l^ted to the 
noAh-east A. D. nations of 

Mlstli^Aiiierica fiom the Mexi- 

cans, driven southwara hy the plague, 
the Year 1050? Mm light, we 
Koj^ will be alkcd on this aul^eot, espe- 
CmUy on what respiects North Amer^ 
the American antiquarian societies. 
Fwm the first volume the transactions 
of the one estabUshed at Worcester, in 
Massachusetts, kjmay be seen that those 
antiquities whi^peitain, in reality, to the 
North America indiaiis, consist, for tlie 
iXiost part, of rude hatchets and knives of 
stone, of mortani for bruising maize, of 
arrow-heads, and similar artides. A sec- 
ond class coiteists of articles which the 
natives received Horn the earliest settlers. 
They are fiequently found in the graves 
of the Indians. There is a third and more 
interesting class, derived from the nation 
that built the fbtts or twmdi (mves, walls, 
artificial eminences, hearths, l&c.) in North 
America. To judge from tii^wori^ this 
nation must haye been fhr more civilized, 
and much better acquainted with the use- 
fhl arts, than the present Indians. From the 
lofty trees with which they are over^wn, 
it is concluded that a tong period must 
have elap^ — ^perhaps lOOfr- years — ^since 
the desertion or these fhhrice, and the ex- 
tinction of thejpeople by ^hom they were 
constructed, are Ibund in the vicin- 
ity of each Other, Vpread over the great 
plains, from the so^em shore of lake 
Erie to the gulf of Mexico, generally in 
the neighborhood of the great rivers. 
Their structure is regulaf, luid th^y have 
been supposed to vt'arrant the opinion of 
the existence, in ancient times, of great 
cities along the Missisrippi 'J'he awttn- 
mies, as they are called, or dried l:todies, 
enveloped with eoame Jrioth, and muiicl 
ill some of the saltpetre t^ves of Ken- 
tucky, are worthy qf attoiitiOii. As we 
proceed &rther sOu^i, thw wqrkis In- 
crease in number and magnitude. Hieir 
traces may be followed, through the prov- 
inces of Texas xmd New Mexico, into 


South America, — Altbougli the accounts 
of' the earliest generations of this quarter 
of tlie world are scanty niul obseqn^, itK 
later history is rich in occurrences. The 
Icelanders made a voyage, in 1)82, to 
WinlaiKi (tlie name given to the tract 
extending from Greenland to Labrador) ; 
and the Venetians gave some iniiirmation 
jrespeOting the West India islands (in 
maps of 1424) ; but America still remained 
a sealcd^iook for Kuirope till Uie period of 
its dleoovety by C[o!umbus (q. v.), in 1492. 
Besktea^aeviiW veyitj|ii which he mode 
Bobeequentity ^ ^vas 

vlaitea hf 

it talM by^Cabot, 

in Calir^, in 1500, 

and by Bmoo, in 1507/ Shortly after, 
mlowed the' expeditions of Coitess, Pizar- 
ro, &c. It is probable that the new world 
has not been inhabited more than 12 
centuries. Ibis circumstance, together 
with the oppression which the abonmnes 
have su^red since the settlement of the 
whites in their country, will account for 
the smallness of their number. — Equally 
obscure with the origin of the Americans 
are ^eir various ramifications. Their 
difterent lan^ages^ stated by Franc. Lo- 
pez at 1500, have b^n resolved, by Alex, 
von Humboldt, into 2 original tongues, — 
the Toltecan and the Apalachian. (See 
Indians ,) — Nature has oast the surface of 
the new world in larger forms, and en- 
dowed it with fresher vitality, at least in 
the warmer regions, than she haS bestow- 
ed on the soil of the old iVorld. A, has 
every variety of climate ; but the climate 
generally diners from that of the eastern 
hemisphere, by a greater predominance 
of cold. It is calculated that the heat is 
at least 10 demes less, than in the same 
parallels in die eastern Continent. A. 
abounds in almost aH the varieties of the 
animal, vegetable . and mineral produc- 
tions. It contttips a great variety of wfld 
animals ; and^ tmek its discovery, the va- 
rious domestic .tofmals of Euitme have 
been introduced, 'and nre now found in 
great abundance. In^compdring animMs 
of the same speCies, in tiie two continents, 
it has been found, m a iindoricy of instan- 
ces, where a difference to size has been 
ascertaihed, that the anin^^is 

larger than fbat of the eastern continent. 
Tlie birds are eicc^dtogty numerous, and 
are said jo be mqre heaupfril in tlieir plu- 
mage thou those of Asia and AfHca, but 
in theft notes tesS' mefbcUouS. The Coh- 
dor, which frequents tiie Ande^pf Boiith 
America, hold^ pn . account of; its size, 
strength and rapacity:, the preeminence 
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over all the feathered creatiun. Reptiles 
.^.^tftniuinerousjand many of them venom* 
oils, liist ets abound, and, in many parts, 
are very otfensivo. The Americun waters 
are remarkable for the variety and abun- 
dance of tlieir fish. A. produces every 
kind of frrain, fruit, pulse, herbs, plants 
and nowf^rs native to Europe, besides a 
great variety of othe|gk as cacao, cinn^ 
mon, pepper, Bai!sapa|(||i%, vanilla, scarlet 
dye, a groat variety mahogany, 

logwood, BjrazU-vi^.M^ihs, aloes, 
barks, gulps, ^ {medicinal lierbs. 

Amer* 
in goldgnd sil* 
di^vezy of the Amer- 
ican jiMch supplies of these 

p^cious fnetals have been carried to Eu- 
rope, that their value baa become much 
dtminishecL 4^. also produces an abun- 
dance of coppery quicksilver, iron, anti- 
mony, sulphur, nitre, lead, Ipad^tone, and 
marbles of every sort It has various 
kinds of precious stones, as diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, amethysts, alabaster, 
See, The inhabitants may be diyided 
into 3 classes, — tfhiteay JSTegroea and In- 
dians, The whites descendant^ of 
Europeans, who have migrated to A. 
since its discovery. The Negroes are 
mostly held in slaveiy, and are descend- 
ants of Africans, forced from their native 
country. The Indians are the aborigine^ 
and generally savagps. They are or 
copper complexion, fierce o^ct, tall, 
straight, athletic, and capable of enduring 
great fatipie. They are liospitable and 
generous, faithful in their friendships, but 
implacable in their resentments. Their 
common ciccupations are hunting, fishing 
and war. At the time of tjie discovi^iy 
of America, the natives, in some parts, 
particularly Mexico and Peru, werp con- 
siderably advanced in civilization For 
the most pai% they continue a distinct peo- 
ple, and retain their savage customs ; but, 
in some instances, they have . ihineled 
with the white popul^fion, The Indians 
still occupy the greh^r part of America. 
In Nortli America, they possess almost all 
the country, except the southern and 
eastern parts ; that is, the ^rthern part of 
Spanish Americ^ most of me territonr of 
States which Jieisi w^ of fhe Mis- 
si^s^pi, and nearly all the vast r^dns 
which lie north of the,!/. States’ tei*ritoiy, 
and west of the St. LaWrence. In SquSi 
America, they powosa .Pat^dhia^ ^nd 
most of fhe interior of the continent. — ^The 
whites, who are descended from’ Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Briti$h, French, Dutch, 
Danish, German and Russian colonists, 

’ 18* 


are estimated, by Humboldt, at 13,500,000 

Indians, 8,000,000 

Negroes, 0,500,000 

Mixed races, 0,500,000 

The whole amount is over 35 millions ; 
some tliink there are 40 millions of inhab- 
itants ; but there is yet space and fertile 
soil fi>r mdre than 500 millions. A great 
part df the Indians are subdued, and arc 
included in the ix)puIation of Mexipo^ 
J^jngtimala and die atates of' South Amer- 
ica numbera of tbopo who speak 
tip different hyagti^es juMn usie of in A., 
am thtff diatiributear?»?® ^ ^ 
ph^li^ h^gnai^ vr. .5 W^7,000 
Enanisb^, » ; . i v » ^ iiy74i000 

pS^ese, • 3^^000 

IhaiaQ languages, 7^3^000 

g reneh language, ^ » . * . , 1,24*^000 
utch) Danish, Swedish 

and Russian, ...... 216/)0fr 

(See Carey and Eea’s Htdfortcol, Chrono^ 
logical (ind Geographical American AUaa^ 
Sec,, Philadelphia, 1833, fol.)— See also the 
different names mentioned in this article. 

America^ Geology of . The great lead- 
ing features in the structure of the new 
world are, — 1st. The continuous beh of 
high mountains and plateaus traversing 
its western border, fionr Behring’s straits 
to Terra del Fuego, forming the most 
iininterrupted extent of primitive moun- 
tains, known. Their northern portion, 
consisting of the Rocky mountains, ap- 
pears to be chiefly granitic, while, in the 
Cordilleras of Mexico, and the Andes of 
South America, the primitive strata are, 
for the most part, covered with immense 
accumulations of transition porphyries, 
trachytes and lavas, forming numerous 
volcanoes, manyof which are in constant 
activity. 2djy. The wide expanse of low 
and generally plain country, that suc- 
ceeds immediately on the west to tlie 
above-mentioned ?Qne of mountains, and 
through which, in both hemisjiheres, fiow 
some of the most magnificent streams iit 
the world. This region consists of im- 
mense deposits of newer rocks, over 
which is strewed every whqre, as .with a 
mantle, the alluvi^ formation, or a cover- 
ing of sand and gravel, with which are in- 
termingled rolled masses of rocks, 3dly. 
The chain of mountains of lower eleva- 
tion and mferioir contuiuity, which forms 
the eastern bdundaiy to the^ low country,, 
and whose principal masses and highest 
points ore cbnfpos^ of granite. 4thly. 
Tlie clusters of islands pccupying the seas 
between North and South America, which 
are, almost without exception, of a vol- 
canic origin. — Tho geological character 
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of A. partakes of the simplicity observable 
in her great mountain ranges, which obey 
h^hly unifbmi laws of arrangement, and 
ar^ in a measure, fipee from thos^ inter* 
rt^ons whiob ^oceur in l^^rpMKll|iialBg 
of ils numerous chains, 

^ and often, contradictory ilie 
rnsquisiitly difficult to recan« 

The tfro continents agn 

character 

einlenu:^ and in the pMteice of vob 
caanne about their e^yRabnU.and south- 
em f^t^ns ; and an toesti|aftpn of their 
ffeologicm relations afrei^n grounds fur 
Skc common opinion, th^'ine pew world 
is of a more rec^t origin than the old,— 
For a more minute account of the geol- 
ogy of America, seoAbr(h AmencOj Mex- 
ico and South Am0ne(t» 

American CpMrainr, thO Russian, In 
1785, two Rim^ mercantile houses, 

, Schelikoff ano tSpUkoi? projected the 
formation of a regular company, to en- 
courage tlie ftj^i^^de of the nortli- west- 
ern shore of Nttfth America. They erect- 
ed ftuta for the protection of a chain 
of factories on most of the islands, and 
inducefl sereral respectable merchants to 
join in their extea^ive and lucrative ad ven- 
tures. Many cruelties against the natives 
were chaig^ upon the company, and the 
emperor Paul Was Upon the eve of sup- 
pressing it altogether, when the company 
pledged itself to more regular proceecf- 
ings. In 1799, it was fdnnally established 
with consideridAe j^vileges. The em- 
peror Alexan^ to^ it under his partic- 
ular patronage at his aeeesalQP* The 
condition of the ftir-eollectois of the com- 
pany is said, however, to be still wretch- 
ed in the extreme, and only to be eiLceed- 
ed by that of threaded Aleutians, 
who mre, in glares, 

^ idiom, Of use of the 
langut^ peculiar to the inhabit- 
nmnef the it, States. The deviations of 
the Anierioans mom the English usage, in 
their common langllage, ocoa^oQ- 
ally noticed, many yearn ago, by some of 
thek own writers, as well as by the 
ics of the mother copnity. the 

American authors, who have aounaoyest- 
ed upon them, the most conspicudmi>w^ 
doctor Franklin, who Wls himself g Wri- 
ter of great purity and coflfBOtnass of 
style, and who censured, in sHtPng hih* 
guage, ^ the papuldr enors aevm of bur 
states were continually, ftdlitig into," both 
with respect to « expreasiem wonun- 
ciation.” This remark was made ^ years 
ago>, when he himself noted a %W words, 
vwch, at that time, he pronounced to be 



objectionable innovations in our parlia- 
mentary language as the verlis to nohifi& 
to to frogresSf the last.oT 

wbkh l^ jCMpmned ®s ** *^2% 

‘ ahe^in^e of the three. Thg 
his add$^ “diough pot s 

nfiirwfrdsand 
„ _ xu;viev#uaad 

oifier bavo.l^ until very lately, 

indi^d theon»lwJa|evere animulver- 
siops upon America writ^ for^ tlieir 
occosipual deviatipiui, from the English 
standard,*, though, ip: ai^e instance%tli^ 
have themsalyea adic^tfid words 

which they fomu^rly condemned. Of the 
words thus sanctioned by them^ the verb 
to cutooeate was, no longer ago tlion in the 
year 17^, denouju^d fu^dne of Uie wonls 
which the Atpeiic^^ had ^ invented, 
without any apparent reason," and wliieh 
the English had ^ altogetlier declined to 
countenance.” But tnia Ul-fated word, 
which was then proscribed as an Ameri- 
can intruder into^the language, lias more 
recently' b^cp ^d^iwcred to have been 
used as hkig< agb as die age of Milton, tlie 
excellence of whose prose writings had, 
until moflerp di^a, been entirely lost sight 
of ip the splenH^r ojid majesty of Jiis 
poetic dictmn, We have stilh however, 
some djopbt whether jUihop this 
word in the senap .now pfiixe4 to it both 
ip England and America t it wan certainly 
used in a difterejit sense by his contem- 
poraries, and the funesent meaning of it 
had not been sanctioned, as we Wrongly 
believe, by any suluM^pent writers (if we 
except a smgle instancy in Burke’s works), 
untdit was brou^ into general use Jn 
America, by the waters of this countjy, 
and, more recently, by the auth^ty of 
Mikon’a name, among f^gbsh writers, 
aome of whosw p^w chum it as thefr 
owiL with V much xeel as it was once 
condomn^ ($6e Tpdd’s edition of Jb^- 
son’s j|^*K pome oftiep words, which 
were either newly-colped, ot: old onw 
newly, bropght intP ^use in Amerie^ 
have^ b^n a^jbed writing in 

Englapd/Tho particutwwm which An|^- 
cans hf|ve ^p^ed from English 
may be r^uced to the following class^: 
— 1. Woids entkeiy new, of which the 
nuipber.isr^remely amali; e. g., capf^, 
hqatohk. i Words tO which is aifix^'a 
meaning difterent ilrpm^d^ of the Eng- 
lish; e. g. to girdle, 3. Words 

whose bnginal mining has been proseiv- 
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ed by Americans, while the English haye 
jgmn them a new signification. 4. Pkh 
vincidlisms^ original^ i^ttght from differ* 
eat counties in the first em* 

igtants to America; . used hm. 
just'hs thejr iuw thother o<]4mM # 

whiehi^m 

iMit 

fai1U8e,Ju tiltpb imtH. It 

mere vulgar* 
V individual writers, 
cab^e 1 al^tation of style are 


cat^e i anbctaiion of style are 

lUIbwji^ b^Rte ndtsUn at large . — We 
wordd and ex- 
^sifihns had bSeli oced^nally mention* 
ed. hy Aij^eribaa writers mahy years ago. 

S ie first attempt to make a gei^ral coi- 
tion of all such words as had been 
supposed to be American peculiarities, 
Was that of Mr. John Pickering, who pub- 
lished a Vocabulary of them m the Me- 
moirs of the American Academy (Vdl. 3, 
p. 439), in the year 1809. This valuable 
collection was afterwards reprinted, with 
large additions by the author, under the 
title of A Vocabtdarv or Collection of 
Words and Phrases, which haoe been sup- 
posed to he peculiar to the U, Stoics of 
America (8vo., pp. 306, Boston, 1816), and 
was accompanied with a Memoir on the 
presentj^te of^ the English Language in 
the U. Slates. ^ Jt contains a list of about 
500 words ait^ pbrases, which are all 
carefully examined, and traced, in almost 
every distance, to an English origin. This 
Vocabulary has been fheely used in the late 
valuable edition of JtilUisoD,’ by Mr. Wor- 
cester, who observes that It ** has had a 
salutaiy influence on our litemtuiVe, by 
calling the attention of our scholars to the 
occasional devhitions Of American Writers 
from pure Engnsh.” Mr. WebSteris new 


words with their Aiheric^ signifrehripns ; 
but this work it nut 'so compete in 
Americanisms VSl' IhO ’VbOabuhiry of Mr. 
Pickering above-m)liitidibd. We shall 
recur to this sifliject nnder the ' article 
English Langkt?*.— We Cannotcondtide 
Ui'ese remarked without directing' the tead- 
eris attention to the circumstance t^t 
iSngland and the U. States of 'America 
aalbrd the frrst instance ht hihtdiy tWo 
gieat, independent ,,ahd acUve hhtiona 
daily developing new find characteristic 
features, sitimtS at a great distance from 
each oth^, and having a common lan- 


guage and literature. These lelaltons 
must, sooner or later, exert a decisive in- 
frusnoe up<m the common dialect ; for no 
is'sO settled as not to undergo 
diWM|ialfehSingeci, if spoken by a natibii 
of social and politic 
llBk JlaUioiil^yiii regard to languagoi will 
nemnan witlistand fora^ltm 
3pl|bi||i and wants of a free,^if 

ImiwfeandtfilnldM Spaing 

indeed, with tie indepeiuK 
n|tu»iiB of dcntdi America, pnesent an ih- 
8^|)0ee in many mwallel ; but the 

content of lanj^a^ w^Se Wiom languid, 
in proportion as wm bl^)pa8 energy and 
activKy m the tnother eontitriea, and less 
priMfreSS in the arts and scieimes« as well 
as toss political advancemeim in the states 
which have lately shaken on the yoke. 

ABdsatcus Vespccios ; properly, w^aer- 
^0 Vespued} bom Marsh 9, ll.'Jl, at 
Florence, of an ancient iamily. He early 
made great pmgress in naturd philoso- 
phy, astronomy and' geography, at that 
time the three piincipm brahdbes of sci- 
ence studied at Florence, on account of 
their importance in relation to commerce. 
In 1490, he went to Spain fr>r the purpose 
of trading, and was at Seville when Co- 
lumbus was'maki^ preparations for his 
second voyage. TOe success of Colum- 
bus's undertamng excited Ve^ucci to give 
up trade, and explore these newly -dis- 
covered countries. Accmdmg to his own 
account, in one of his letters, he entered 
on his first voyage, under the command 
of admiral OjMa, May 30th, 1497, wlio 
left the harbor of Cadiz with 4 ships, and, 
after a vbyage of 87 days, reached the 
main land of America, explored tiie bay 
of Paria, and the coast for several hundred 
mites, and, after 18 months, returned to 
Spain, and was received with distinction 
by the conrt^ at SeriUe. In May, 1499, 
he began his second voyage, the frkiit of 
which was the disooveiv of a multitude 
of small isUmds; This is his own account. 
But it is fully proved, that no such voyage 
as the one friet mentioned was made, and 
that his first expedition to the new conti- 
nent was in ifeO, unfter the command 
pf Ojeda, a year cdter the discovery and 
examination of that pint of the coast by 
Columbus. Other accounts of Vespucci 
are, also, incoustotenf with the statement 
above giveia. (See Irving's Columbus.) 
After this, he oiMerpd the service of king 
Emanuel of Pbriugal, and made 3 voyages 
in Portuguese ships ; the first, May 10, 
1501; the second, May 10, 1503. The 
object of this lost voyage was to find a 
westerly passage to Malt^ca. A. arrived 
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at Brazil, and discovered the bay of All 
Saints. In 1505, he again entered the 
service of the king of Spain, but made no 
more voyages, as appears from raemt>ran- 
do, showing that he was at Seville till 
1508, at which time he was appointed 
principal pilot. His duties were to pre- 
pare charts, and prescribe routes for ves- 
sels in their voyages to the new world, 
wliich soon received his name. This 
honor certainly belonged to Columbus 
rather than to A., for the prior discovery 
of the continent by the former is not to 
be questioned. We hat^e a ^ait of Amer- 
ica laid down by A. ; a journal of 4 of his 
voyages, printed at Paris, 1532, in the 
Latin language, in 22 pages, 4to.; and 
Amerigo’s Letters, which apiieored at 
Florence after his death, published by 
John Stephen di Carlo da Pavia. Ves- 
pucci died at Seville, in 1512. Emanuel, 
king of Poriug^ caused the remains of 
tlie ship Victoria, in which lie had made 
his last voyage to America, to be hung up 
in the cathedral at lasbon, and Florence 
conferred marks of distinction on his fam- 
ily. The accounts of his life are full of 
contradictions ,and perplexities. (See Ir- 
ving’s Life of ColumhiiSf 3d vol., Appen- 
dix, No. ix.) 

Ames, Fisher, one of the most eloquent 
of American statesmen and writers, was 
horn at Dedham, in Massachusetts, April 
9, 1758, of very respectable parents. Soon 
after the completion of his 12th year, he 
was adniitted to Harvard college, with the 
reputation of uncommon talents and at- 
tainments. Diligence, regularity and suc- 
cess marked his collegiate course of four 
years. After receiving his degree, in 1774, 
the narrow circumstances of his widowed 
mother compelled him to postpone, for 
scveml years, the accomplishment of his 
original purjiose of studying the law. 
Ill the interval, he acted as an assistant 
teacher in a public school, and continued 
to cultivate cJas.sical literature, to the sig- 
nal improvement of his taste and fancy. 
At length, in 1781, he commenced the 
practice of the I»w, with the stock of 
knowledge which he had acquired in the 
offn o of a mernlicr of the profession, in 
Boston. Opportunity soon occurred for 
the display of his superior qualifications, 
f)oth as a speaker ana essay writer. The 
fanif* which followed his early eftbrts con- 
duced to place him in the JMfassachuscjtts 
convention for ratifying the constitution, 
in 1788. From this sphere, in which ho 
made a deiip inqiression by some of his 
speeches, particularly that on biennial 
elections, he passed to tlie house of rep- 


resentatives in the state legislature. Here, 
he soon became so eminent ns an 
and man of business, that the voters' of 
the Suffolk district elected him their first 
representative in the congress of the U, 
States^ He had not been long in that 
assembly liefore bis friends and admirers 
were ^tisfied that tliey had not oviiirated 
his abilities. He won there the palm of 
eloquence, besides proving himself equal 
to tJie discussion of the deepest subjects of 
pobtics and finance, and the execution of 
the most arduous committee labors. He 
remained in confess during eiglit years, 
the whole of Washington’s administra- 
tion, which he constantly and zealously 
defended. “His speech on the British 
treaty,” says his distinguished biographer, 
doctor Kirkland, was the sera or his 
political Kfe. For many months, he had 
been sinking under weakness, and, though 
he had attended the long and interesting 
debate on the question which involved 
the constitution and the peace of tlie 
U. States, it was feared ho would be un- 
able to speak. But when the time come 
for taking a vote so big with consequences, 
his emotions Would not suffer him to Ixi 
silent. His appearance, his situation, the 
magnitude of his subject, the force and 
the pathos of Kis eloquence, gave this 
^eech an extraordinaiy power over the 
feelings of the dignified and numerous 
assembly who heard it. When ho had 
finished, a member in opposition moved 
to ]>o3tpone the decision of the question, 
that they might not vote under tlie in- 
fluence of a sensibility which their calm 
jinlgment might condemn.” — On the re- 
tirement of Washington, Mr. A. returned 
to his residence at Dedham, where lie oc- 
cupied Jiimself with the management of 
his fiirrri and the practice of the law. 
The latter he relinquished in a few years, 
owing to the decline of his health ; but he 
felt too deep an interest in the wolfiire of 
bis country to withdraw his mind and 
pen from politics. He published a con- 
siderable number ofeSaays, relating cl lief* 
ly to the contest between Great Britain 
and revcdutionaiy Frfinde, as it might af- 
fect American liberty and prosperity. . N o 
writer evinced more ardor for the success 
of Britain, or more horror of the charac- 
ter and temlencies of the French despo- 
tism. In 1804, Mr. A. was chosen presi- 
dent of Harvanl college, — an honor wliich 
he declined. When Wa.shington died, 
Mr. A., then a member of the council of 
the commonwealth, was appointed to 
pronounce his funeral eulogy before the 
legislature of Massachusetts. — The injury 
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wliich his constitution sustained in 1795 
iffas never fully repaired. From that pe- 
his health declined, until, at length, 
alter an extreme debility for two years, 
death ended his sufferings. He expired 
July 4, 1808 ; and, when the intelligence 
of this event was received, a public meet- 
ing of citizens was held, in order to testify 
the general respect for his character. His 
remains were carried to Boston, where 
they were interred with honors such as 
had not l^en before paid to those of any 
private citizen,*~-In 1809, his works were 
issued in a large octavo volume, with pref- 
atory notices of his life and character, 
from the pen of the reverend doctor Kirk- 
land, president of Harvard college, who 
had enjoyed his personal friendship and 
intimacy. The volume is fraught with 
profound remarks, various bistoncal lore, 
and eloquent declamation. Although the 
political interest of most of the topics is 
gone, there remains much to captivate 
and reward attention in the richness of 
fancy, warmth of feeling, beauty of lan- 
guage, and felicity of copious illustration, 
which distinguish almost every page. 
— Fisher Ames left seven chiklreii and a 
wife, to whom he was tenderly attached. 
In }>erson, he exceeded a little the middle 
stature, was well-proportioned and per- 
fectly erect His features and counte- 
nance were fine, and his manners easy 
and affable. Of his delivery as an orator, 
his biographer states, that he did not sys- 
tematicidly stud^ the exterior graces of 
speaking, but his attitude was firm, his 
gesticulation natural and forcible, his 
voice clear and varied, and his whole 
manner earnest and expressive. Ac> 
cording to the same autliority, all the 
other efforts of his mind were proba- 
bly surpassed by his powens of conversa- 
tion. 

Ames, Joseph, the historian of British 
typography, was bom at Yarmouth, 1688 
— 9. He published, in one vol., 4to., 
1749, “ Typographicid Antiquitiej^ being 
a historical Account of Printing in Eng- 
land, with some Mamoim of its sclent 
Printers, and a Register of the Boolra 
printed by them ftom 14Jfl to 1600 ; wiffi 
an Appendix conoembtg Prinring in Scot- 
land and Ireland to the same time.” Mr. 
A. died in 17^. Besides his great work, 
he wrote a Catalogue of En^tsh Print- 
ers from 1471 to 1700, 4to., and several 
other works. An enlarged edition ef the 
Ti^graphical Antiquities was published 
by the late Mr. W. Heiheit, vol. 1, 1785, 
vol.2,1786,iindvol.3,1790. A new and 
splen^d edition of Ames and Herbert has 


since been presented to the world by the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 

Amethtst. (See Quartz,) 

Amherst; a pleasant and flourishing 
post-town of Ma^chiisetts, in the county 
of Hampshire ; 8 miles N. E. of North- 
aiDpton, 90 W. of Boston ; pop., in 18!^, 
1917. It is noted chiefly for its literary 
institutions, which consist of a college, 
an academy, and a seminary styled the 
Mount PUasant Classical Institution. Am- 
herst college was opened in 1821, and in- 
corporated in 1825. It is a flourishing 
insatutioD, and has 3 edifices or halls for 
the accommodation of students. In 1828, 
the college was under the direction of a 
president, 5 professors, one tutor and 2 
assistant teachers, and had 211 students. 

Am»erst, Jeffe^, lord, a distinguished 
British general officer, was descended 
from an ancient Kentish family, and bom 
in 1717. He early devoted himself to the 
profession of arms, receiving an ensign’s 
commission when only 14 years of age. 
At the age, of 25, he acted as aide-de- 
camp to loid Ligonier, in the battles of 
Dettiiigen Mid Fontenoy, and afterwards 
served on the staff of the duke of Cum- 
berland, at those of Laffeld and Hasten- 
beck. In 1756, he received the colonelcy 
of a regiment, and was appointed mmor- 
general, and, in the summer of 1758, 
commanded die expedition against Louis- 
hurg, which, together with the whole isl- 
and of Cape Breton, surrendered to his 
arms. Thfc capture of fort du Quesne, 
Niagara and Ticonderoga in due time fol- 
lowed ; and, in 1760, ri^e whole of Can- 
ada being reduced, general Amherst re- 
ceived, for his ^are in these exploits, the 
thanks ^f the house of commons, and the 
order of the Bath. In 1763, he was made 
governor of Virginia ; in 1770, governor 
of the isle of Jersey, and, in 1772, lieuten- 
ant-general of the ordnance, and officiat- 
ing commander-in-chlef of the Englisii 
forces. Besides these, and several other 
military honors, he was, in 1776, created a 

e >er by the title of baron Amlierst of 
olmesdale in tlie county of Kent. On 
the breaking up of die North adminis- 
tration, lord Amherst was removed from 
the commandership-in-chief,and the lieu- 
tenancy of the ordnance, and, in J787, re- 
ceived another patent of peerage as baron 
Amherst of Montreal, with remainder to 
iiis nephew, ^William Pitt Amherst ; and, 
on the staff being re-appointed in 1793, 
he was once more called upon to act as 
commander-ki-ehief In 1795, he resigned 
the commandership-in-chief to the duke 
of York, and, in 1/96, received the rank 
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of field-marshal. He died in 17J17, in the 
8l8t year ofhis age. A. was twice married, 
but led no issue, being succeeded by his 
nephew as aforesaid. Lord Amherst was 
regarded as a man of a collected and tem- 
perate mind, without brilliancy or parade ; 
a strict officer, yet the soldier’s friend. 
He had two brothers, one an admiral of 
the blue, the other a lieutenant-general ; 
it is the son of the latter who has suc- 
ceeded him. 

Amianthus ; a kind of flexible asbes- 
tos, (q, V.) 

4»^iD9arps ; the middle Of a ship, either 
iph ;regard to her len^ 0i^ breadth. 

AafifiNs, in Picawjy ^ a Ibfttfied city In 
French departtnefll' Of the Somme, 
situated on the rtvisr ISomme ; Ion. 2® 
l& E. ; lat. 49® 53^ N. It contains 5980 
houses, 41,000 ^habitants, is the re^ii- 
dence of a bishop, and has possessed, 
since tlie year 1750, a SodHi d^EmtdaHon^ 
an academy of arts and sciences, of liter- 
ature, commerce and agriculture, a lyce- 
um, a school at St. AcheuI, under the di- 
rection of the Jesuits, a convent of the 
order of la Trappe, in the abbey du Gard, 
many consideraole manufactories of wool- 
len cloth, tapestry, damask and kersey- 
mere (of which 130,000 pieces are sold 
aimually), leather, soap, as well as 80 cot- 
ton factories. The pastry of A ., also, often 
goes across the channel, and is very cel- 
ebrated. 

Amiens, peace of ; concluded March 
27, 1802, by Joseph Bonaparte, the 
marquis Cornwallis, d’Azzara, and von 
Schirnmelpenninck. In 1800, England 
saw herself deprived of all her conti- 
nental alliances ; the Russian emperor, 
Paul, was dissatisfied that Malta was not 
restored to the order of which he was 
mrind master, and Pitt had laid an em- 
bargo on the ships of Prussia, Denmark 
and Sweden, because, at the instigation 
of Paul, they determined to revive the 
armed neutrality of the north. On the 
other hand, the ports of the continent 
were closed against the English ships, 
and this circumstance gave the opposi- 
tion iti parliament a majority against the 
ininistiy. At the same time, the minister 
could not obtain the consent of the king 
to the emancipation of the Catholics. So 
the Pitt ministry was dissolved, and the 
^leaker, Addington, took Pitt’s place, as 
nrst lord of the treasury. The new min- 
istry, of which lord Hawkesbuiy was 
secretary of foreign affairs, commenced 
negotiations for peace, and the prelimina- 
ries were signed at London, Oct. 1, 1801. 

A definitive treaty was concluded at A. 


between Great Britain, France, Spain and 
the Batavian republic, March 27. 
England retained, of her corKjucsts, tht? 
islands of Ceylon and Trinidad , the Har- 
bor of the cafie of Good Hope remuined 
open to her ships. France regained her 
coloiftes, and the Arowuri was made the 
boundary of her possessions in Guiana on 
the side towards Brazil. The re})uhlic of 
the Seven Islands was acknowledged, and 
Malta was restored to the order of the 
same name. Sp^n and the Batavian re- 
public, also, regained their colonial pos- 
sessitm^ With the exception of Ceylon 
and Trinidad, lha French were to evacu- 
ate Rome and Naples, togedier widi Elbai. 
The houaa of 'Orange was %tf be iftdemt^- 
fled ; the HaiUk gufarantied 

to the Porte j aha, on these bohditiohs, the 
sultan Belihi fommlly acceded to the 
treaty of A., May 13, 1802. But this 
peace soon became generally impopular 
in England ; for the mst Consul fitted out 
a great expedition against St. Domingo, 
and wished to place French consuls in 
all the ports of Ireland. On the other 
hand, Great Britain declined evacuating 
Egypt and Malta, maintaining that Franca 
first threatened ; in which assertion 
they were confirmed by Sebastiani’s in- 
considerate report of his mission to Egypu 
May 10, 1803, the English court declared 
the conditions on which, alone, all new 
differences could be reconciled ; demand- 
ed indemnification for the king of Sar- 
dinia who had been expelled from tlio 
continent ; restitution of the island of 
Lampedusa, and the evacuation of the 
Batavian and Helvetian republics by tho 
French troops. These conditions the 
French refused, and the court of St 
James declared war, May 18, 1803. 

Amilcar, or Hamilcar ; the name of 
several Carthaginian generals. A. Bar- 
cas, the father of Hannibal, is the most 
celebrated of them. The Roman fleet 
defeated his, near Trapani, 242 B. C., and 
thus put an end to the first Punic war. 
A. began the second, landed in Spain^ 
and subdued its most wariike nations; 
but, as he was preparing for an ex|>edi- 
tiort against Italy, he was killed in battle, 

A. U. C. 526, B. C. 228. He left 3 sons, 
and is said to have made Hannibal swear 
an eternal hatred against the Romans. 

Amiot, father ; a French Jesuit, bom, 
in 1718, at Toulon ; a raiasionaiy to Pekin, 
who has contributed much to our knowl- 
edge of China. We owe to him the most 
elaborate account of the antiquities, the 
history, the language and the arts of this 
kingdom. In 1750. he went to Macao, 
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and, in tlie following year, by tiie invita- 
tion of the emperor of China, to Pekin, 
whT^rq he n niained till his death, in 17SM. 
UnmterrupTed study gave liiin a knowl- 
©<Ige of ilie Chinese and Tartar lan- 
guages, by means of which he became 
acquainted with China tlirough the best 
sources. Most of his valuable works, 
which treat of the writing, the art of war, 
the music, &c., of the Chinese, together 
with a biography of Confucius, and a 

f frammm-, &c. of the Tartar-Mantcheou 
anguage*, are to l)e found in Menunres 
cancematU VHi^ire^ les Sciences et Its 
Arts des the 10th part of which 

S 0 t 8 forth, in 14 oolMnuiB, his contributions 
itie first tett vol^^|ea^ He wrpte^ also, 
xes ds^MauJedm, jmfelished by Guignefs^ 
,the ZHcHonnaATfi i\UarnumUXe4m- 
publislied lUtigL^s. 
Amliuanus^ Marcellinus ; a Homan his- 
tpriant of thp 4^. century after Cimist, 
bom ,at Antioc;lt, in 6yria. His work, in 
31 bopks (of which only 24 are extant), 
includes the history of tlie Cs^rs, from 
Nerva to Valens. It may l)e considered 
a continuation of Tacitus and Suetonius, 
and is very interesting a^d instructive. 
TJiere is an old and good edition by Gro- 
novius (Leyden, 1(193), a later one by 
Ernesti (1773), and the btest bv Wagner 
(Erfurt and Leipsic, 1808, 3 vofe.). 

Ammirato, Scipio ; a distinguished 
Italian historian, bom at Lecce, m Na- 
ples, 1531. After having travelled through 
Italy, he was employed by the grand duke 
of Tuscany to write the history of Flor- 
ence; for which he was • presented to a 
caiioiiry in the cathedral tliere. Some of 
his works, while in this station, are, 1. 
Arguments, in Italian veree, 4to. Venice, 
1548. 2, II Decedime Dialo^o del Poetoy 
8vo. Naples, 1560. 3. Mone Florentine^ 
dopo la Fondatio'iie di Firenze insino alP 
{tnnoy 1574. Pie died in 1601. 

Ammon ; a Libyan deity. Some writers 
make Iiiin a son of Triton ; others say, 
that he was found in a wood, where, 
with the exception of a sheep, no living 
thing livas to be seen ; attd affirm, tliere- 
fore, that he was the eon of this sheep 
and Jupiter. Others say, that, when a 
boy, he was found by some herdsmen, 
playing in the siind, between Carthage 
and Cyrene ; and tliat, as long he re- 
mained on the sand, ho contmued utter- 
ing predictions, but, as soon os they re- 
moved him, ho became dumb. Finally, 
it is related, that Bacchus, on his journey 
tiux)ugh India, being exhausted by heat 
^d tliirst, called upon Jupiter for help, not 
fkr fh>m Xerolibya ; thereupon a ram ap- 


peared, and, stamping with his foot, open- 
ed a 8j>ring in the sand, and then vanished. 
This rum lie acknowledged as Jupiter 
himself^ paid him divine honors, and built 
a temple to him, Accoi^ding to Diodorus 
Siculus, A. was a king m Libya, whose 
wife was Rhea, sister to Saturn, and 
whose mistress was Amalthea, by whom 
he bad Bacchus. The latter built that 
celebrated temple to A., where he deliv- 
ered oracles, not by words, but by signs 
made by his priests, and wliere he was 
exliibited under the form of a ram, or, 
according to some, of a man with a rum’s 
heodvpr, horns, Alexander visited this 
temple, and declared, by the priests, 

a sojja of deity. Fpr an account of 
this M tepiple of A., in the Oasis of Si- 
waJji Oasis and Aferoc.’-nA/s 

fukrii is a species of fossil, in tlie form of 
a ram’s bom.— A., in Hebrew liistory, the 
son of Lot, by Ins youngest daughter. 
He was the father of the Amnionites, 
A]^onia ; an alkalme substance, dif- 
fering from the other alkalies by its vola- 
tility, not being obtained pimi, except in 
its gaseous form, and hence called the 
voltmU edkali. , It is obtained by mixing 
together equal weights of dry qiiick-iimo 
and muriate of ammonia {sal anwioniac), 
sejmrately j)owdercd, and introducing 
them into u retort or iron bottle, and 
applying heat. It is a transparent, color- 
less gas, of little more tiaui half the 
weight of common air, and Ims im ex- 
ceedingly pungent smell, w».*ll known 
under the old name of spirits of Iiaris- 
kom. It extinguishes flame, and is fatal 
to life. It is decomposable, by a strong 
heat, into 3 parts, by measure, of liydro- 
gen, and 1 of nitrogen gas. It is rapidly 
absorbed by water, which dissolves one 
third of its weight of this gas, or 460 
times its bulk, and forms tlie aqueous 
ammonia, or cupia aminonim, as it is com- 
monly termed in commerce. The process 
for procuring this is merely to connect a 
retort, or iron bottle, containing the mu- 
riate of ammonia and quick-lime (gener- 
ally slacked), with a common still and 
refrigeratory, and apply a moderate heat. 
It is veiy accurately valued by its specific 
gravity ; that used in medicine is about 
0,950. It is also soluble in alcohol, and 
is used in medicine under the name of 
spirits of hartshorn , — Ammonia combines 
with tlie acids, and forms a numerous 
class of salts : with carbonic acid, it forms 
tlie carbonate of ammonia {yolaiile sal 
ammoniac), which was formerly prepared 
from the destructive distillation of animal 
substances, but is now fabricated, in part, 
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by mixing one proportion of muriate of 
ammonia with two of carbonate of Hint;, 
ill a state of dryness, anil subliming in an 
earthen pot ; and, more largely, from pu- 
rified sulphate of aminonta, mixed witli 
one (juarter of its weight of chalk, finely 
ground, and previously calcined, intro- 
duced into cast-iron retorts, and 8iibject<*d 
to a red heat : the carbonate of ammonia, 
as it is formed, is conveyed by a tul>e into 
a leaden or cast-iron receiver, where it is 
condensed. It is used as a stimulant, 
usually in the form of smelling-bottles, 
and also by hakertii, to raise their bread 
lighter and quicker than by yeast alone. 
Witli muriatic acid, ammonia forms iiiu- 
riate of aminoiiia (sal ammoniac). It is 
found native in fibrous masses and crusts, 
sublimed into tlie cracks of lava, among 
other volcanic matters, about the craters 
of volcanoes. The muriate of ammonia 
of commerce, however, is prepared, by a 
tedious process, from an impure carbonate 
of ammonia, obtained by the distillation 
of bones and other animal matters : the 
carbonate is decomposed by sulphate of 
lime, and the sulphate of ammonia again 
hy muriate of 8C^a$ and the muriate of 
ammonia is separated fh>m the sulphate 
of soda by crystallization, after which it 
undergoes the process of sublimation two 
or tliree times ; and, tliis being done in 
rounded vessels, it assumes the rorm with 
which we are &miliar with it in com- 
merce. The sulphate of ammonicq ob- 
tained in procuring gas-lights for illumi- 
nation from coal, is also made use of in 
the manufacture of sal ammoniac. It has 
lately been discovered, that muriate of 
ammonia exists in the water of the ocean, 
and^that it may be obtained, by sublima- 
tion, from the uncrystallizable jMut called 
hittem,* This salt was formerly imported 
from Egypt, but is now manufactured in 
Europe. Great quantities are annually 
carried from Buchorian Tartary to Russia 
and Siberia. — Sal ammoniac is applied to 
many useful purposes. Occasion^Iy, it is 
used in medicine. A considerable portion 
of it is consumed by dyers, to give bright- 
ness to some of their colors. It is also 
employed in the assiw of metals, to dis- 
cover the presenep of iron ; and, haying 
the property of rendering lead brittle, is 
sometimes used in the manufacture of 
shot. By coppersmiths and tinners it is 
used for cleansing the surface of the 
metals which they are alxmt to cover 
with tin. It is said that 20 tons of 8€d 
ammoniac, for the purpose of soldering, 
are yearly used in Birmingham. 

♦ Phil. Trans. 1822, p. 


Ammonia, nitrate of, is formed by satu- 
mtiiig diluted nitric acid with earboijate 
of ammonia. From it is obtained the 
nitrous oxyde, or exliilumtinir gas. 

Ammonia, sulphate of, in the form of 
stalactites, is found in the ftssures of the 
eiirth surrounding certain Muall ]ak<‘S in 
Tuscany, also in the lavas of Aitiia and 
Vesuvius, and, dissolved in a spring, in 
l)anpbiinf‘. It is, of late, obiainecl in large 
({iiaiititit'S, iLS a secondary product in the 
<iistillation of coal fur gas-ligl)ts. A clial- 
droii of Newcastle coal afford-^- 200 pounds 
of aminoiiiacal liquor, winch consists 
chiefly ol' sulphate of ammonia and car- 
bonate of ammonia. It is used for the 
manufacture of sal aniiiioiiiac and volatile 
salt. 

Ammonius. There were many learned 
men and philosophers in Alexandria of 
this name : — 1. A Peripatetic or rather 
Eclectic philosopher, who was the in- 
structer of Plutarch, in the first century 
after Christ. 2. A., sumamed Saccos^ 
who was a founder of the new Platonic 
school in Alexandria. 19B. (^See 'Altxwnr 
dtians.) 3. A disciple of this school, in 
the 5th and Gth cennni^ son of Heimia^ 
scholar of Froclus, and master of SimpH* 
cius. 

Ammunition Baead^ Broes, Stock* 
iNos, &c. ; such as are contracted for by 
government, and served out to private 
soldiers. 

Amnesty ( Greet, from a priv. and gviJo- 
^lai, to remember), in law ; an act of ob- 
livion ; the entire troedom from penalty, 
granted to those who have been guilty 
of any neglect or crime, usually on con- 
dition that they return to their duty within 
a certain period. An amnesty is often 
declared in case of the rebellion of whole 
districts or countries, because it is not 
jiossible to exercise on them the severity 
of tlie law, and it is often considered 
sufficient to punish the leaders. In do- 
niestic disturbances and civil wars, ob- 
livion of the past is a necessary prelude 
to peace. But amnesties are often only 
deceitful assurances, of which modem 
history affords many instances. The am- 
nesty, or the religious peace, of 1570, in 
P'rance, was followed, in 1572, by the 
shocking spectacle of a government caus- 
ing a part of its subjects to be murder- 
ed. (See SL Barthoiomeuff massacre of.) 
The terms of the religious p^ce concluded 
at Passau, 1552, contain an amnesty, in 
which the campaign of the elector, Mau- 
rice, of Saxony, against the emperor 
Charles V, is miialy termed an excursion 
for the sake of military exercise, and full 
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)rgivcn(‘s^ js pronijKcd to ull wlio had 
tdlvcn parr in tin' war. Also m tlu* poaoo 
oi’ Wt'stph.ilia {rnt. 2.), rilt<T much dilli- 
a iidl and general aiinu'sty, froiii 
tlio hen^iniiiiiir of the distiirlianees in Hu- 
Ijeniia, u a- i'ranlcah A ^rii(*ral junnesty 
was i>r()t‘l.'iiiii(‘d in England, KKiO, at the 
n'storatioii of' Charles ll, from which tJie 
king oxcep!(*d no one, and the ]mrliMnieiit 
only the judges ofCharles I. The L'rencJi 
revohitiun us rieli in amnesties ; tJic vie.- 
torious priity promising them to tlndr 
opponents, or securing tinanselves in this 
way from punishment. At the restora- 
tion, a fonnai umiiosty was not thonglit 
expedient ; hut in the CJiarte CoiwUtutio- 
nelk^ (art. 11), all prosecutions on account 
of jrolitie.'d oilences are forbidden. Not- 
withstanding his al)dicatioii, Napoletm 
Ronaparle cotisidered those who liad con- 
spired, in 1814, to ovoitiij’n ids throne, as 
state traitors, and, March 12, 1815, granted 
them an amnesty, at Lyons, from wJiich 
only 13 men (itrinec Talievnind, Bouri- 
enne, tlte duke of Dalberg, &c.) were 
excluded. At tlie second restoration, J an. 
12, 1816, all who had token at| immedi- 
ate part in the usurpation of Bonaparte 
were pardoned, with the exception of 
only 19 persons, who were prosecuted 
under the decree of July 24, 1815 (Ney, 
I^b^doyere, Lavalette, Bertrand, Rovigo, 
&c.), besides 38 others, whom the king 
was to have the right of banishing any 
time witliiii two months (Soult, Bassaiio, 
Vandamme, Carnot, Hullin, Merlin, &c.), 
and, in fine, all tliose who had voted for 
the death of Louis XVI (r^gtewfe^), and 
such as had taken oliioe during the 
“hundred days.” These, as well as all 
the membei's of the Bonaparte family, 
were banisJied from France. Many of 
them have been permitted to return. 
Also, in the Italian and Portuguese revo- 
lutions and counter-revolutions, such po- 
litical amnesties have been proclaimed, 
with more or fewer restrictions. An ar- 
ticle of this iiaturci is to be found in the 
peace signcil at Vienna between Prussia 
and Saxony. — For amnesties in Spain, 
see Spain , — Of all tlie instances of am- 
nesties which history allbrds, there have 
been few in which the promise of for- 
giveness has been strictly kept by the 
ruling party, wlien seated in secure pos- 
seaaibn of power* Ocneraliy, govern- 
have found means to pimi^ their 
opponents without openly violating their 
promise of pardon. 

Ahor, with the Romans^ with the 
Greeks, * tlie god of love. Accord- 
ing to the later mythology, A. is tlie son 
VOL. I. 19 


of Vt'Jius and Mars, the most beautiful of 
all the gods^ a winge«l hoy, with bow and 
arrows, sometitries represented hlind-fuld- 
rd. Jlis aiTOUH iidlifi the wounds of 
love, and ids pouer is ioriiiidahle to gods 
and men. Jlc is not always a jdayful 
eldld in tiio anus of his mother, hut aji- 
]H;ai*s sona'times in the bloom of youth, 
e. g., as the lover of Ps^c.lie. He is 
brother to Hymen, the go<l of marriage, 
whom he rrotd)les much by his ihonghr- 
lessiiess. (See Hmjmi and Cupid.) ^Vc- 
cording to the canier mythology (that of 
Hesiod atal Orjdieus), he is tlie eldest of 
all the gods, and (‘xisted bef(a*e any cre- 
ated being. By his meatts the sterile 
Chaos broiiglu forth Nox, from wliom 
issued Day and Light. This eldest A. is 
the lolly i^loa of the all-exciting and all- 
fructifying love. To Itim, according to 
some writers, Hate is oppos(*d. In Eng- 
lish, the god of love is ICS'S frequently 
called A. than Cupid ; yet, with the an- 
cients, Cttpuh denoted, ])roperly, only the 
animal deare, which the Greeks expressed 
by the word 

AMORiMrTr, Abbate Garfo ; bom al 
One^lia, March 13, 1741, dietl at J\fi!an| 
in 1816 ; a great mineralogist, and, smee 
the year 179?^, oiiO Of the conservaiort of 
the AmbiDsian library. Till 1772, he was 
]UT>fessor of canon law at Porma. Being 
well versed in modem languages, he en- 
deavored to Triakc known to his country- 
men the progress of other nations in the 
arts and sr’i(3nce8. A. was a member of 
many learned societies in Italy. Be- 
tween 1775 and 1788, he published, at 
Milan, 27 vols* in quarto, with engravings, 
AVava scclta d^OpiiscoH Intcrcssanii suUe 
Sdenze e /nUle ^rti, in connexion with 
several friends. His knowledge of the 
art of mining obtained him a seat, in 1808, 
in the ConmgUo dcUe Miniere, He first 
encourage4l a (^areflil examination of the 
treasures of the Ambrosian library, in 
wJiich Maio has since exerted liimsclf so 
successfully. By liis meatjs, the fi)I]ow- 
ing works were printed : — the first voy- 
age round the world of Pigafetta of Vi- 
cenza, from 1519 — 1529, and a treatise on 
navigation, by the same ; also, the north- 
easteni voyage through the Atlantic and 
tlie Pacific oceans, by captain Maldonado 
(this appeared in 1811); and, in 1804, 
Leonardo da Vinci’s TVattafo t/ella Pittura, 
with plates ; also a biography of this re- 
nowned painter, in 1806 ; and, finally, in 
1808, Codice DtpUmatico SemV Jimhrosi- 
anoj a supplement to the collection of 
Italian documents, of the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies, by Pater Funiigalli. Of his great 
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work, Della Rahdomanzia Ossia EUUt'o- 
Dutria Jhiimah Ricerche Pisiclie e Storirhv, 
Milan, 1808, he puhli«lu*cl, hi 1810, an 
abridgment, Elemeiitidi EleUromctrw * In- 
{male. 

Amortization ; tlie right of* tninsfl r- 
ring lands in mortmain, i, c. to sutiu* 
eoininimity w^iicli is never to <‘ease. 
This word is used in Fraiiee and (ler- 
inany to signify the redeeming of pubfie 
debts. Jlrnortissiincni^ from auiortir^ is tfic 
French word for sinking fund, 

Amos, the prophet; a herdsman m ho 
appeared in the vicinity of JenisaJ<*m, 
under the kings Josias of Judah, un<l 
Jeroboam 11 of Israel, 11. C. 850, and 
preached with zeal against the idolatiy 
then prevailing in Israel, llis jiropheti- 
cal book, contained in tlie Old Testament, 
is made up of descriptions of the moral 
profligacy and idolatry of this peoph , and 
of threatenings and promises, similar to 
those which the other Jewish jiropliets 
have delivered. His peculiarities are tlie 
use of certain rural images, a rounded 
style, clearness in the construction of his 
sentences, and distinctness in his descrip- 
tions. He is among the best of tiie He- 
brew writers. 

Ampellites, or Candle-coal, or Ca- 
nal-coal. (See Coal.) 

Amphiaraus ; son of Oicleus (accord- 
ing to some, of Apollq) and Hyperuines- 
tra ; endowed by the gods with pro])heti- 
cal powers, Foreseemg tliat he should 

{ lerish before Thebes, he hid himself; 
)ut, being betrayed by his wife, Eriphyle 
(q. V.), he joined Polynices in liis expedi- 
tion against this city, and was one of his 
most valiant warriors. The besiegers 
having been repulsed in one of their 
attacl«, the earth opened under him in 
his flight, and swallowed him, with his 
horses. On tlie spot where this event is 
said to have taken place, at Oropus, a 
feast was celebrated in honor of him 
(A7nphiar(Ea)^sm(\,rioi far from this city, a 
temple was dedicated to Jiim, where ora- 
cles were delivered. His death was re- 
venged by his son, Alcmaeon. 

Amphibia ; animals of the third class, 
in the Limusan system, most of whicli, 
by their peculiar anatomy, are able to 
live either upon land or in the water. 
Since CuvieFs exertions to introduce a 
better classification in zoology, this tenn 
has been superseded by the term reptUia. 
(See Reptiles.) 

Amphibology, in grammar ; a loose 
manner of expression, whereby the sense 
may be construed into a double meaning. 
It has a similar application to phrases or 


^(‘Iltellccs witli tlie worti equivocal in 
respect to words. 

Ampiubkacuvs. (Hei? Rlnjlhm.) . 

Ampiiictyons, court of th*- ; an assem- 
bly composed of deputies liom tlu’ ditfer- 
ent stuti's of Gn^ece, aecouling to most 
autlioi*s, established by king Amphicryoii, 
son of Heucalion and Pyrriia, according 
to Sirnho, by Acrisius, king of Argos, as 
a point of iinioii for tlx; m \ <*ral GriM ian 
stafi-s. At first, they assembiiMl ul Delphi ; 
in later tunes, at Thermoi>\ he, or raiher 
at the neighboring village, \iitho)a. 12 
(in*cian states sent 2 deputi< s each, ulio 
assiunhh'd with great solemnity ; com- 
pos(‘d the public dissensions, and llio 
quarrels of individual cities, by force or 
persuasion; punislied civil and criminal 
offences, and, jiarticularly, transgressions 
of tlio law of nations, and vioJations of 
the temple of Delplii. After tlie decision 
was published, a nne was inflicted on the 
guilty state, which, if not pai«l in due 
time, was doubled. If the ‘state did not 
then submit, the whole confederacy toojc 
arms to reduce, it to obedience. Th© 
assembly had also the right of excluding 
it from the confederatioit. Aii'in^^c© 
of the exercise of thw right gave rise to 
the Fhocian war, which continued 10 
years. 

Ampuimacer. (See Rhythm.) 

Amphion ; son of Jupiter and Antiope ; 
the eldest of the Grecian musicians. In 
Lydia, where he married Niobe, tJic 
daughter of king Tantalus, he learned 
music, and brought it tlicnce into Greece. 
He reigned in Thebes, which was before 
called Cadmea. A. joined the lower and 
upper city by walls, built tho 7 gates, and 
gave it the name of Thebes. To express 
the power of his music, and, perhaps, of 
llis eloquence, the poets said, that, at 
the sound of his lyre, the stones volun- 
tarily formed themselves into w'alls ; that 
wild beasts, and even trees, rocks and 
streams, followed the musician. With 
the ai<l of his brother, Zethus, he is said 
to have revenged Antiope, who was 
driven into Ijaniriimcnt by his father, and 
to have bound Dirce to the tail of a wild 
bull ; which incident is supposed to be 
represented by the famoufrpicce of sculp- 
ture, tho Famese bull. 

Amphisjbj:na ; a genus of seroents, so 
called on account or the shape of its Dody, 
which is of equal tliickness from head u. 
tail ; they are, consequently, difficult to 
distinguish. This occasioned th© notion 
of its having two heads. Different natu- 
ralists establish different numbers of spe- 
cies. Doctor Shaw mentions two, viz. 
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the alba arnl tho fuliirinosa. The alba is 
abojit IH or 20 inches loiijr, and totally 
wli^. It IS a native of South America, 
aiuTti liurii iless animal. Tlie fuHginosct 
is wJiite, With Itlaek or deoji-hrown spots. 
The he;id is without s})ots. It is found 
in many p.irts of SoutJi America, and in 
Lil)yju ft i- innovious. AH the other s])o- 
ries are aL«* found in America. 

A wpiiiTiiKATKE, with th(; Potnans; a 
laiildiu" w ithout a roof, of a rouml or 
oval form, destijted for tlie com hats of 
gladiators, or of wild heasts. In the 
middle wa- thv, avtma, a large place cov- 
ered witJi ^and, on which tln^ Hghis w’cre 
exliihitcd. Pound about were tlie vaults 
or caves, in wliicli the animals W(‘n; kept; 
above thes (3 was the gallery, from which 
asciuided successive rows of seats, each 
of greater height and eireumferenee than 
tlie preceding. The 11 first were for the 
senators and judges, the others for the 
common people. In the year 709 from 
the hnihling of the city, .Tnlius Ctesar 
erected the first large amphitheatre at 
Rome, for his gladiatorial exhibitions. It 
was of wood, and was pulled down alter 
it had been used. Statilins Taurus, 20 
years later, built the first stone one. The 
Coliseum (q. v.), at Rome, is the largest 
of all the ancient amphitheatres. In Ve- 
rona there is one, the interior of which 
still shows the whole ancient architect- 
ure, and is carefully ^)rcs(?rved ; it is 
called there arena. Of all the Roman 
antiquities, none has withstood the effects 
of time so well as this remarkable bnild- 
iiig. form is oval, and the architect- 
ure is in the taste of the Colisciini at 
Rome. There is another at PoI«i. 

Amphitritk ; daughter of Oreanus 
and Tethys, or of Nereits and Doris. 
Neptune wished to make lior his wife, 
and, as she hid herself from him, he sent 
a dolphin to find lier, which brought lior 
to him, and received as a reward a place 
among the stars. As a goddess and 
queen of the sea, she is represented as 
drawn in a chariot of shells l)y Tritons, or 
riding on a dolphin, with the triilent of 
Neptune in her hand. ' ’ 

Amphitryon ; king of Thebes, son hf 
Alcieus, and husband of Alcmcna. Plau- 
tus, aller him Moliero, and, still later, 
Ualk^^id Klcist, have made the trick 
oj^i^d upon him by Jupiter (see JUemena) 
me subject of amusing comedies, in which 
the return of the true A., and his meeting' 
with the false one, occasion several 
humorous scenes at the palace and in the 
city. The French give this name to a 
courteous host. 


Ampt.ific*ation, in rhetoric ; the part 
of a speech wherein circumstances are 
enumerated and <lwelt upon to excite the 
minds of the auditors. Some writers on 
rhetoric understand by amplification bnly 
the explanation of a subject by examples. 
The Grcick and Roman rhetorical writers 
meant by it a mode of adding to or de 
trading from the dignity of a sulijoet by 
an accumulation of words or iihuis. Lon- 
ginus defini's am])lificatiou the collection 
of all the circumstances connectiHl with 
a siihjcc't, in order to give force to that 
xvhicii is already proved. The ampli- 
fication generally embraces both those 
objects. Cicero and other ancient orators 
make the ampUficatio and emimeratio 
(recapitulation) essimtial to a speech. In 
this case, amplification, also called exag- 
p^eratio, embraces only the eoucludiiig 
strokes by which the orator sought to 
heighten the effect of what he had said. 
Every one, who makes use of this rhetori- 
cal figure, ought to remember the simple 
and just remark of Boileau : 

Tout ce qU'on du de trop est fade et rehutant. 

Amplitude, in astronomy ; the dis- 
tance of any celestial body, or other 
object (when referred by a secondary 
circle to the horizon), from tlie east or 
west points; tHe complement to the am- 
plitude, or the distance from the north or 
south point, is called the azimuth. — A?n- 
plitude denotes, also, with reference to 
the direction of the magnetic ncedlc', or 
compass, the arc of the horizon contained 
between the sun or a star, at its rising or 
setting, and the rnagnetical east or west 
Iioints of the horizon; or it is the dif- 
ference of the rising or setting of the sun 
or star from the east or west points of 
the compass. — lu gimuery, ajpplitiule is 
sometimes used for tlie range of a *]ieIJ, 
or other projectile, from its dejiarturo out 
of the mouth of the piece to the jilace 
where it falls. Thus tlie French engi- 
neers speak of the amplitude de paraholc., 
See. 

Ampulla, in antiquity ; • a vessel belly- 
ing out like a jug, that contained nnctioiis 
for the bath ; also a vessel for drinking at 
table. In ecclesiastical rites, tlie ampulla 
was employed for seveml purposes, such 
as lioldiug the oil for chrismation, conse- 
cration, &c., also for anointing monarchs 
at their coronation. In England and 
France, a vessel of tliis kind is still in use 
for the last-mentioned purpose. The 
French ampulla is at Rheims, the arch- 
bishop of which performs the coronation 
of tJie French kings. A dove, it is sahl, 
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brought this< aiopnlla from li^avrn lortho 
bapTisiiml unriionof thot*n\lly (>Io\^^ L m 
4J)f). In the revolution, thi.s nrn])ulla oas 
lost i and it is said that a soldier oiled his 
boot^ with the niirnculous liijniii. On 
the late roronation of Charles X, th(‘ pub- 
lic papers stated that a phial (auitainin!r 
some of this uiK’tiou liad survived the 
eatustrophe. Tin' ani})ulla of tlie Ln^- 
lish kings, now' in use, is an eagle, wi'igli- 
ing about 10 ounces, of the pun'st chased 
gold. Having passed through \ annus 
hands to the Black Prince, it was hy him 
deposited in tin? towt'r. Henry IV is tlie 
first king who was anointed born it. 
(See ^^noinfing.) 

Amputation, in surgery ; tliat opera- 
tion by wliieh a member is separated from 
the body according to the rules of the 
science. Though the medical art en- 
deavors to prevent the necessity of am- 
putation, yet many cases arise in which 
it is absolutely necessary, in order to 
save the life of the patient. It may be 
considered as one of the great victories 
wdiich science and skill have gained over 
barbarism. There is no decisive proof 
that Hip])oerate8 ever performed this ope- 
ration. A. C. Cclsus, who lived under 
Tiberius, has 'left a slioit di'scription, in 
his book Be Re Medica, of the mode of 
amputating gangrenous limbs. Pauliis 
i^igineta, about eight centuries after- 
w'ards, suggests little improvement. The 
Arabians seem to have made little pro- 
gress in the art of suppressing the bleed- 
ing after the amputation, which was still 
the most important desideratum. The 
greatest improvements w’ere introduced 
by Pari, a French surgeon, in the Ibtli 
Century, since wlioso time amjintatioii has 
been performed with much skill ainoiig 
all civilized nations, and, in the latest times, 
with a boldness at which former ages 
would have shuddered, and with great 

P recision and success. The late W'ars in 
liiropo have advanced this branch of the 
surgical art, perhaps, more than any for- 
mer period, hy tlie number and variety of 
the eases requiring amputatroii, which 
they have presented. Incrccising knowl- 
edge of anatomy has continually ihereased 
the l)olflness of the operator. 

Amretsir, i.e. the pool of immortnliti/ ; 
formerly called Chak, a town of Hiiidos- 
tan, in the province of Lahore, the prin- 
cipal place of the religious worship of 
the Seiks. It is, on account of its favor- 
able situation between Cabul and Dellii, 
(Cashmere and tlie Decenn, a place of 
great trade ; but its chief importance is 
derived from the .sacred pond, constructed 


by Bam Dass (one of tin* earlier pontiffs 
of tlie Hoik faith), iit whirfi the Sejks ami 
other Hindoo trilu‘> mma rse themriA^es, 
that they may lx* piirilii'd from alPTiin. 
'^fhis lioly basin is Idbpac squan*, built 
of brick, liaviiig iii its e< litre a t4‘iiq)lo 
dedicated to the IJiialoo samt L’ooroo 
iJovind Singh. Under a silki*n catmpy, 
in tliis tc'mple, is deposit’d tlu' ^ault’s 
hook of religion and laws, (*alled foua/’A. 
Tile voluntary eontrihutit fis of pilgrims 
ainl devott'cs supiiort this place, to >\hicli 
(>00 priests are attaeluHl. 

Amsteruam ; the duel’ city of the 
Netherlands ; Ion. 4°4P K. ; lat. 52°2.V N.; 
situated at the mouth <jf the Amstel, 
w'lu'n' it falls into on arm of t fie st'a, <‘u!h‘d 
y or /Fye, G5 miles from Antwerp, 240 
miles nortU-east of Pans. M'his liimous 
commereial city, by tlie constitution of 
the Netherlands, the capital of tliut king- 
dom, though not the uaual residence of 
tlie royal family, Was, at the beginning of 
the 13th century, a fisliitig village in the 
possession of the lords of AmfiteL About 
the middle of that century, it became a 
small town, and obtained a iqunicipal 
government. Jii 1296, it was suddenly 
atfa(‘ked and plundered by the neighbor 
ing Kennemers, on account of the j>ar- 
ricipation of Gysbort of Amstel in the 
murder of tlie count Floris of Holland, 
and Gysbort himself was expelletl. In 
this way Amsti'rdam, together with Arn- 
stelland, came under the rule of the counts 
of HollumI, who grunted tlie city many 
privih'ges, Amsterdam soon acquired an 
important commerce in the Baltic sea, 
and, in the 16th century, was a place of 
considerable commerce. TJie tninsitioii 
from the bondage ot its lords to the state' 
of subjects of the counts of Holland wOvS 
the origin of its prosperity. A second 
cause was its deliverance from the Span- 
ish dominion. It became,* in a sliort time, 
tlie first commercial city in the United 
Provinces. In 1585, after Antwerp ha<l 
filhui a second time under the dominion 
of 8j)ain, its extensive commerce wa,s 
iranstc'rred to Amsterdam, and the west- 
<*rii or new part of the city w'us built. 
The city received now accessions in 3593, 
1612, 1 ()58. In 1022, it contained 100,000 
in habitants. Its increasing im])ortane<* 
awakened the envy of its neighhsifs. In 
1587, Leicester attempted to take 'iL by 
treachery, and prince William 11, iul65u, 
by surprise. Both attempts wei^ frus- 
trated by the prudence of die two burgo- 
masters, Hooli and Bicker. The burgo- 
masters of Amsterdam then acquired so 
much weight in the assembly of the 
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genorril, that their authority, (hiriiij^ 

the 14 years of the IHth ”<*eutury, 
rivallj^tl that of the hereditary stadt-holder. 
Diinn<( this period of ])rospenty, A. 
acquired so Lq*('at wealth, that it surpassed 
every otlier city in Europe. It was the 
jjfreat nmrlo r of all the productions of 
the East and West, and its iiarhor was 
always full ofsliips. The fame of Dutch 
honesty and frui^ality increased the flour- 
ishing trad(‘ of the city. Tliis was ob- 
structed, however, by the sand hank be- 
fore the l*;impus, on account of whicli 
large vcssi'Is could not enter without un- 


loading pat t of their cargoes into lighters. 
Vh\ssels, moreover, could not sail from tlie 
Zuyd(!r-zee, near the Texel, (jxcept with 
certain 'winds. Finally, A. has often 
experienced great depression during the 
continuance of wars. Even in the glori- 
ous period of the 17th century, in 1653, 
the war with England did such injuiy to 
oonimercej that 4000 houses in tlie 
city were ieft unoccupied, and, it is said,- 
the exchan^ was overgrown with grass. 
Commerce, however, allerwards fevived, 
and continued, with little diminution, 
even dtiring the unquiet period from 
1780 to 1794, with the exception of the 
time of the English war, from 1781 to 
1782. But after the change of govern- 
ment in 1795, the trade and wealth of 
A. continually diminished, Tlie forced 
alliance of Holland with France, which 
obliged her to follow the French policy, 
against the powers at war with France, 
operated to the great disadvantage of A. 
Louis Bonaparte endeavored to restore 
the trade of Holland by means of grants 
and privileges, and even transferred his 
residence and the seat of government to 
A. in 1808 ; but the first measure only 
irritated Napoleon against Holland, and 
the other, though it opened some new 
sources of trade, was followed by various 
disadvantages. The complete incorpora- 
tion of Holland with France, in 1810, en- 
tirely annihilated the foreign trade of A. ; 
and many other measures, as, for instance, 
tlic introduction of the monopoly of to- 
bacco and of the droits rhmis, as they 
were called, were very injurious to the 
domestic trade of the city. The revolu- 
tion of 1813 restored the business of A. 
Sinc^^^at time, its commerce has in- 
cpi^tsed veiy considerably. Many of tho 
^ng-established houses are very rich, but, 
nevertheless, for several reasons, less ac- 
tively engaged in trade than tJie mer- 
chants of Antwerp. — -Besides the public 
buildings, Amsterdam contained, in 1732, 
26,385 dwelling-houst's besides a great 
19 * 
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inimbor of ship-yards, manufactories of 
ropes, cortiag<;, tobacco, (fc-c. The num- 
ber of inhabitants was, in 1796, 217,000, 
ill 1808, 208,000, among whom were 
20,000 Jews. In 1820, liowever, tlierc 
were but 180,000, of whom 90,000 were 
Calvinists, 38,000 Catholics, and 30,000 
Lutherans. From comparing the cciisiij.es, 
it appears that the proportion of ilie male 
to tlie female sex is about 4 to 5. In 1817, 
the number of the poor of all degrees 
amounted to 39,000. On account of the 
lowness of the site of the city, the greater 
part of it is built on piles. A. alfurds u 
splmulid prospect from tlie harbor by rea- 
son of its numerous steeples ; the view 
from tJie Amstei bridge is also very fine. 
In earlier times, A. was a sO'ong fortress. 
Its 26 bastions, and its means of inun- 
dating the country, made even Louis 
XI V cautious of attacking it; but, ii! 
1787, when threatened by a Prussian 
army of only moderate size, it was 
oWiged to surrender fidler tho capture of* 
the fortified villages in the vicinity. In 
consequence of the changes which have 
taken place in the mode of conducting 
sieges, A. can be defended only by tlie 
inundation of the surrounding country. 
Yet it is said, that, in tJie last years of the 
reign of the ex-king Louis, a plan was 
formed for the regular fortification of A. 
On the side towaitls Haarlem, the city is, 
at present, protected by the sluice of Half- 
wegen, and on the eastern side by the for- 
tress of Naarden. Within the semicircle 
which the borders of the city descrilie on 
the land side, several canals form many 
smaller semicircles, which all open into 
the Arnstel river, or into the Y, or Wye. 
Among the public buildings, the old statlt- 
house is particularly famous. The build- 
ing began under the superintendence of' 
the architect Jacob van Karnpeji, after 
tiie peace of WestpJialia, in J648, which 
fixecl tlie independence of the Dutch 
republic, and it was finished in 1655. 
In the vaults under the stadt-house arc 
deposited the treasures of the bank of 
Amsterdam. TJiis splemlid building 
stands U}>on 13,659 piles, is 282 feet long, 
2t35 feet wide, and 116 feet liigh, without 
reckoning the high tower. The interior 
of this magnificent building was decorate<l, 
by tlie Dutch painters and sculptors of 
the 17th century, with their master-pieces. 
The patriotic Dutch were therefore high- 
ly orfended, when Louis Bonaparte, in 
1808, chose the stadtdiouse for his resi- 
dence, ainl his attendants and courtiers 
occupied the council-rooms of tlie fathers 
of tho city. The hall prepared for the 
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reception of title throne on this occasion 
is probably the itineBt m .Europo. The 
ma^iticent museum of Dutch paintiujfs, 
which were exhibited in the stadt-lionsc, 
is nihv transferred to the Trippen -house. 
The present king, also, resides in this 
palace (the former stadliuys), wlieii he 
is at Amsterdam. The public weigii- 
hoiise, which was opposite to it, >vas 
pulled down under king Louis, in order to 
have an open space before the puiacc, 
and Was ti’anslerred to tlx? ’western mar- 
ket Tlic nuigistrates of tlte^ city now 
assemble in the former royal hall. The 
exchange of Amsterdam, which w.is built 
lietween 1(>08 and 1013, rests upon live 
vanltf'fl arches, under 'Which the Amstel 
ilows into the Damrack water ; it js 250 
feet long and 140 feet ’wide. Th(‘ Lust 
India Jionsc, of whicli ii wJjoJo ’vvmg, used 
for grananc‘<, lately tnnihled down, the 
national slnj -yard, mid th<' inaii<i/ine 
upon the KaterLlmrg, at tJie V, arc at 
]>rf3scnt nsed for orJmr purfioses oi‘ com- 
merce and navigation. The hcautifui 
Tri}^pcn-lu»use, wliere the academy of 
arts and scimices assomhles, tiow ii 
temjile of the arts and science?*. Tiio soci- 
mef'ills (established by the mcr- 
elifints), ’which promotes tlio study of 
every thing that cati occupy and ennoble 
the mind ; ilie society docirina el amicUut ; 
the tot nut vanH <dffemeen^ devoted to th(3 
liberal arts and sciences; the exceUent 
reading-room; several iiiusiciil societies ; 
the Dutcii, V'rench and Cik?niiaii theatres ; 
the hortus viedicus, heloiighig to the ^lUie- 
neeum illustre ; the famous Latin schools ; 
the many excellont iiuiionul poets, — prove 
the taste of tiie citizens of A. for scieiu’e 
and learning. Tlieir regard for religion, 
charity and order is manifested by tluj 
jiiimeroiis cliurclies, by the hospital for 
the aged, tlie jioor-house and orpliaii 
asylum, the houses of correction, the 
navigation school, the many societies! for 
humane objects, and the work-houses of 
different descriptions. Tlie churches are 
numerous ; among them the Dutcli Re- 
formed have lU, the French 1, the £fig- 
lish 1 , the Roman Catholics 18, and even 
the Greeks and Aniienians have a chureli, 
A’he most splendid is the new church 
upon the Darnm, in which the pulpit end 
organs are master-pieces ; here you sec 
the monuments of the admiral de Ruyter, 
of the valiant von Galen, and of the great 
poet Vondel; here, alsfi, after so many 
storms, the fabric of the state was strength- 
ened by the adoption of the constitution, 
and by the alhigiance sworn to tlie prt-'s- 
ent sovereign, IVl arch 29 and 30, 18 14. in 


the Jdepik naoumnejits are arected 
tp foe ^v^ iieroes jteemskeric, van der 
2a4u;i,,ji&weerta and van der Hultz. The 
Western Itark has a handsome stcieple. 
With so much that is beautiful and great, 
tuul witlj a trade which affords the means 
of su^)port to every industrious man, A. 
has, indeed, the disadvantage of a very 
damp air, and an offensive, mephitic smell, 
which often rises, in summer, from th<? 
canals, It suffers, also, from the 'want of 
gooil spjring-yvater, and from the lnc<mve- 
ni«‘jiCtiof very high and narrow' dwelling- 
iioiiscs, occasioned by its crowded ])npii- 
lation. The new ca;nal, extending from 
itij harbor tp the extreme point of North 
T lollund, 2G feet in depth, is of great ad\ an- 
tage to A. It removes some of the eJiief 
impediments to the commerce of the city, 
viz. the necessity which cxistt'd of un- 
loading large veaseLs, before tlit*y could 
t'Jitcr liie harbor, and of en(‘oiiiitcring the 
jiu&sage through tjje Zii} der-zee, W'liich 
was peculiiuly difticult witli contrary 
winds. The shipjang of goods to and 
Irom Amsterdam will, therefore, b(3 ef- 
fected in future inore promptly and 
cij*)aply. Tliis canal extends from A. to 
Niewe, Diep. The distance between tJie 
extreme points is 41 FngUsh miles ; but 
tlie eunal is about 50 miles and a half 
long. Tlie breadth at the surfaci* is 124-1 
Faighsh feet ; the breadth at the bottom, 
3G leet ; the tlepth, 20 feet and 9 inches. 
It passes through a somewdiat marshy 
country, and touches, bc.sidcs several vil- 
lages, tiie cities of Purmereiid and Alk- 
inaar. Like th(j Dutch canals gencrall}’, 
its level is that of the high tides of th(‘ 
sea, fi’om which it receivi's its su])ply of 
water. The only locks which it requires, 
of Goiu'se, are two tide-jocks at its extrem- 
ities ; but there are, also, two sluices with 
ftoo<l-gates ill the intenuediute space. 
The locjes and sluices arc double, that is 
to say, there are two in the breadth of th<‘ 
canal. The canal is wide enough to ad- 
mit of one frigate passing another. The 
time spent in tracking vessels from tJjc' 
Holder to A. is 18 {lours. — There is an 
excellent account, of this city, in a medical 
jioint of view, by I). C. I, Nieuwenhuijs : 
Proeve tener geneeakundige plcLaesbeschnJ- 
ving dtr Slad Jlin^terdam^ Amst., 1820, 

4 vols. - V- 

Amstjbroxm; an island of the 
IVcidc ocean, ip Ion. 76® 54' E., and m*. 
38^ 42' S., first visited by van Vlaming, 
a Dutch navigator, in 1697, and explored, 
in 1793, by the , gentlemen attached to 
lord Macartney’s embassy to China. 
Tiie length of the island, from N. to is 
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m>wards ot 4 mileB; its breadth, from 
Eli to W.) about ^4 mites. A fertile, but 
reii^ofl and spongy, soil covers the 
isl^d, which bears every where unques- 
tiooable marks of a volcanic origin. Sev- 
eral springs of hot water were visited 
by the traveller of wiiich the average 
lieat is about 212® Fahr. The soil is evi- 
dently a decomposition of lava, which is 
continually spreading a rich mould over 
all parts of the island, for the tall, rank 
grass that abounds in it The putrefac- 
tion of vegetable matters mixes with this 
lava and with the mouldering ashes, w'hile 
the long roots of tlie grass form the prin- 
cipal tie of the whole. The soil is so light, 
that the foot breaks in at every ste]h 8ea- 
birds abound on the island. Near the 
centre is an area of about 200 yarrls 
square, where the heat of the soil is so 
great, as to admit of no vegemtioii. Dur- 
ing the winter months, violent storms ]ux3- 
vail in A. On tlie shores of the island, 
immense numbers of s^^als were formerly 
taken, of the pJiocourzina species. The 
people of The fL S. have taken more of 
tJiose useful animals here than any other 
nation. They are altogether the most ac- 
tive seal-hunters in tlio South sea. The 
number (»f seals on the island is now veiy 
much less than when it was fii-st visited, 
as is always the case in places where tlui 
animal is actively huutetl. At first it was 
immense, as it usually is in undisturbed 
resorts of this creature. The American 
vessels, at present, generally leave a num- 
ber of men on the islands frequented by 
the seal, and return to take them after 
they have had time to collect a sufficient 
number of skins. The neighborhood of 
A. abounds in fish. 

Amsterdam; a small, uninhabited isl- 
and in the North sea, near the N. W. 
coast of Spitzbergen. Dutch vessels re- 
sort thither towartls the Cnd-of their 
whalc-fisheiy. Lon. 9® 4(y E. ; lat. 79® 
A(y N. 

Amsterdam ; an island in the South 
sea. (See 7b?jjgrtfa6()o.) 

Amsterdam Island ; a small island on 
die N. VV. coast of Ceylon, 5 miles long 
and 2 in breadth; Ibn. 8® 1' E. ; lat. 9® 

r^(y N. 

Amsterdam, New;' a town in Dutch 
Giunda, situate*! between the rivers Ber- 
J>}Ce and Caiije; Ion. 57® 15^ W. ; lat. 0® 
20' N. It is the seat of the government 
of Berbico. 

Amuck, or Amok ; an Indian term for 
slaughter, and an exclumatton of certain 
Batavian slaves, who, when irritated, in- 
toviente themselves with opium, and rim 


frantic about tlie streets. Thte k eftUpdi 
rvuming a-’tmuJcyOr 

Amulet ; a piece of stone, metali^ er 
•other substance, marked with certain 
figures or characters, wliich people wear 
about them aa a protection against dk^ 
eases and ench«}tments. The name, as 
well as the thing itself, is derived from 
the East. The 'Word comes from the 
Arabic hamail Hocket, any thing hung 
round die ncck^ The derivation from 
the Latin amoUire has less probability. 
Amulets serve as a convenient substitute 
for die talismans of stone or metal, and 
must be thought of more recent origin. 
Among die Turks, and many people of 
Central Asia, every iiidividu^ thinks mi 
amulet necessary to secure liim from 
harm. They were introduced into Chris- 
tian Europe by die Jews. AVith the an- 
cients, o. g., the Egyptians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, they were frequently found. From 
the jiagaiis thiy were introduced among 
the Basil idians. Their amulets were 
stones with the word Abraxas (q, v.l 
engraved on tliem. Tlie Jews liaa 
many superstitious notions about amu- 
lets. Many Christians of the first cen- 
tury wore amulets, wliich were inai'ked 
with a fish, as a symbol of the Redeemer. 
To tho Christian divines, the use of qu- 
iets was interdicted, by the council of 
Twiodiceo, under penalty of dismission 
from ofti(‘e. With tlie spread of Arabi- 
an science and astrology, the astrological 
amulets of the Arabians, tlu; talismans 
(q. V.), came into use in die West. The 
Rinall images of saints, which die Nea- 
politan seamen, and almost all the Greeks, 
wear about them, are nothing but amulets. 
TJie Turks, the Chinese, die ])eople of 
'riiibet, and many otlier nations, have yet 
great confidence in them. 

A musette ; a small 1 ]K>imd cannon, 
employc<l inwiur, in mountainous regions. 

J jghtuess and a great facility of movement 
are its advantages. 31arslflil tSaxe recom- 
mends tho A. strongly. Tlie count of 
lappe Bftekeburg improved it essentially, 
and inti*oduced it among the Portuguese 
infantry. Each platoon had an A. drawn 
and served by 5 men. The duke of Wei- 
mar, also, in 1798, gave his riflemen amii- 
settes. At present they are out of use in 
all 

AMyoDALUS- (Sco Almond,) 

Amyot, James ; on old Frenoli writer, 
who died 1593, at the age of 79. He was 
bishop of Auxcn*e, and is known even in 
foreign countries, by his much esteemed 
translations of Plutarch and Diodorus. 

Ana. This termination, derived from 
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th(? Latin, when connected with a jjroper 
name, is used to denote collections ol'tlie 
saying of distinguished men, or of aner- 
dotes relating to them. Thcs(r colU^etions 
are numerous; and compilations of the 
same character were known even among 
tlie Greeks. Tlie Memornbilia of Xeno- 
phon, and the Lives of the Phiioso]ih<*rs 
by Diogenes Laertius, are full of anec- 
dotes and sayings. 'J'lie Attic Nights of 
Aulus Gellius contain many observations 
and repartees of distinguished persons in 
Rome. Thus, according to QuincHlian, 
a freed man of Cicero left a whole book 
of his master’s jests, and another freed 
man of Moecenas the table-talk and wit- 
tleisms of this distinguished friend of the 
mdses. At the time of die restoration of 
learning, the sa^nffS of famous men 
began to be collected* The Scaligeriana 
were the first compilation which ap- 
j^ared under that name. Since that 
time, they have become common, partic- 
ularly among the* French, who have often 
used them merely as a vehicle for dis- 
seminating certain opinions under some 
famous name. Among the French col- 
lections are the Huetiana^ Menagianaf VoU 
tarianOj Bonapariiana, Bihriana^ Bmneti'‘ 
ana, Pra/itiana, &c. Among the English, 
such collections are also very common, 
e, g., Walpoliana, Bacomana, Parriaiuiy 
&c. Selden’s Table-talk and Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson are of a very similar 
character, though they have not a similar 
title. The Germans make not so much 
use of the syllable ana, as their literature 
is extmmely poor in memoirs and works 
of the sort above mentioned, when com- 
pared with the English or French. In 
some instances, Jiowever, they employed it, 
e. g., Taithmanninna, The most famous 
Gen nan work of this kind is Luther’s 
Table-talk ( TSschrtden). Collections of a 
<lifibret)t kind, likewise, bear a title ter- 
minating in ana, e. g., Parisiana, Revolu- 
tiana, Pulissoniana, hrogniana. There 
even exists a work entitled Encyclopedia- 
nn, ou Dictionnaire EntyelopMiqiie des a7ia, 
hy la Combe, Paris, 17^1, 4to. M. Peig- 
not has published a Bihliographie raison- 
nee des ana. (See his R^ertoirc de Bib- 
liographies speciedes, curieuses et insime- 
fives, Paris, Renouard, 1810, 8vo.) — If it 
is allowable to add the syllable ana to 
jiroj>er nouns, still such words as Ency- 
clopedianfj, lAUrariana, &.C., will always 
be barbarous and oflfensive to a cultivated 
ear. 

Ana Santa ; the name of three desert 
islands in the Atlantic ocean, W. Ion. 43° 
44^, S. lat. 2° 30', near the coast of Bra- 


zil, in the bay of San Luis dc ^fn.sanasis; 
also of an island on the coast of the ptov- 
of Maranham, railed /Jus Ahtc^ftcs 
by the PortngncM*, and of an*»(lioi- jii tlie 
>tnuts of Magellan, o!i tlu‘ noilhern rou'^t, 
near th(‘ <'iitnnic<i of tin' Soutl. st'a. Also 
tiie name of several points. 

Anabaptists (from the Gnn'k u.u and 
ri't:)) ; a nann' given to a ( 'ln i>tiari 
sect hy their atlvei>arit's, bee him' tino 
objected to infant baptism ; tbev baptr/tal 
agjiin those who joined tbeir M cr, and 
hence their name. It is ceitain that in- 
fant baptism was not customary in the 
earliest period of the Christian (‘hurclk. 
(See Baptism.) In the inuldlc ages, it 
was declared invalid by many disse nting 
parties, as the pelrobusians, Catliarists, 
Picards, ' ; * but in tlib prevailing 

church, for important reasons, it was 
retained. In 1521, wiien the progress of 
the reformation had opened the way lo 
new opinions, some enemies of infant 
baptism appeared at Zwickau, in Saxony, 
united partially with tlie rebels in the 
peasants’ war, and were completely sc^p- 
arated, by their lawless fknaticism, from 
the Protestant cause. (See Mimsier.) 
With the baptism of adults, performed 
even hy laymen, they Connected jirinci- 
ples subversive of all religious and civil 
order. They acknowledged neither ec- 
clesiastical nor civil authority; and at- 
tempted to bring about a pei-fi'ct equality 
of all Christians. Tlie vast increase of 
their adherents from the year 1524, esjie- 
cially among the common peojiJe on the 
Rhine, in Westphalia, Holstein, Switzer- 
landjand the Netherlands, was soon met by 
severe measures on the part of tlie magis- 
trates. After 1525, imperial and ecelesuw- 
tical decrees were issued agaijist the An- 
abaptists in GeiTnany, and many were 
j)ut to death, after being urged to recunk 
The same happened in ^Switzerland atnl 
in the Netherlands. Still, new associa- 
tions of this sect were perpetually formed 
by itinerant prophets and teachers and 
their doctrines consisted of the following 
propositions: ‘♦Impiety itrevails every 
where. It is therefom necessary that a 
new family of holy ])crsons should be 
founde<l, enjoying, without (listinction of 
sex, the gift of prophecy and skill to in- 
terpret divine revelatiwis.. Ilencfrxthey 
tieed no learning ; for the internal 
is more than the outward expression*" 
No Christian must l>e suffered to engage 
in a legal process, to liold a civil office, to 
take an oath, or to hold any private prop- 
erty ; but all things must fie in common.’^ 
With such sentiments, John Bockhold,or 
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Bockclson, a tuilor of Leyden, a^^cd 2(J, 
and Jolin Mattiiias, or IVIattliieseij,a baker 
of rij^rlein, caine, in 15:33, to Miinsier in 
WestpiiaJia, a eity wJiieii bad aflopted the 
docfriiics of ibe reforitiatjun. ] lore they 
soon ^^ain(‘il nvcr a portion of the <‘xeited 
populaee, jjnd, among the r«‘st,llotbjnann, 
a IVotestaiit clergyman, and the counsellor 
Knipperdolling. Xhe magistrates in vain 
excluded tliem from the churches. They 
obtained j possession of the councjl-house 
by violence. Their nmnbc^rs daily in- 
crcascfl, ami, towards the end of the year, 
they extorted a treaty, securing the reli- 
gious liberty of boUi parties. Being 
strengthened by , the accession of the 
restless spirits of th^ adjacent cities, they 
soon made tliemselyes masters of tlie 
town by force» and expelled their adver- 
saries, Mattliiesen came forward as their 
prophet, and persuaded the people to 
devote their gold and silver and mova- 
ble property to the coimnon use, and to 
bum all their books but the Bible. But 
in a sally against the bishop of Minister, 
who had laid siege to the city, be lost his 
life*. He was succeeded in the prophetic 
office by Bockliold and Knipperdolling. 
The churches were destroyed, and twelve 
judges were set over the tribes, jls in Is- 
rael ; but even this fonn of government 
was soon abolished, and Bockliold, under 
the name of John of Leyden^ raised himself 
to the dignity of king of„Veu; Zion (so the 
Anabaptists of Miinster styled their king- 
dom), and caused himself to be formally 
crowned. From tJjisjieriod (1534), Mini- 
ster was a theatre of all the excesses of 
fanaticism, lust, and cruelty. The intio- 
duction of polygamy, and tJie neglect of 
civil order, concealed from the infatuated 
people the avarice and madness of tlie 
young tyrant, and tire daily increase of 
danger from abroad, BockhoJd lived in 
princely luxury and magnificence ; he 
sent out seditious proclamations against 
neighboring rulers, against the pojie and 
Luther; he threatened to destroy with 
Ins mob all who dlffiered in opinion from 
him, made liimself an object of terror to 
his subjec^ by frequent executions, and, 
while famine and pestilence raged in the 
city, persuaded the wretcheil, deluded in- 
habitants to a stubborn resistance of their 
besi^rs. The city was at last taken, J une 
8^<1535, by treachery, though not without 
*B brave defence, in which Rothrnann and 
others were killed, and the kingdom of tho 
Anabaptists destroyed by the execution of 
tlie chief men. Bockhold and two of liis 
most active companions, Knipperdolling 
and Krechting, were tortured to death 


with red-hot pincers, and then hung up 
in iron cages on bt. Lambert’s steeide at 
Munster, as a teiror to ail rebels.— In the 
mean time, some of tlie 2G apostles, who 
were sent out by Bockliold to extend the 
limits of Jiis kingdom, had Ik^ch Hucc«*ssfui 
in various places, and many independent 
teachers, who preached tho same doctrines, 
continued active in the work of founding 
a new empire of pure Clirisiians, and 
propagating their visions and revelations 
in the countries above-mentioned. It is 
true that they rejected the practice of pol- 
ygamy, community of goods, and intol- 
erauce towards those of different 0])in- 
ions, which had jire vailed in Mhnster; 
but they enjoined upon their adherents 
tlie other doctiines of the e^yrly Anabap- 
tists, and certain heretical opinions In 
regard , $0 .the humamity of Christ, oc- 
casioned by the controversies of that 
dav about the sacrament. The most 
celebrated of these Anabaptist prophets 
were Meicliior Hoffmann and David Jons. 
The former, a fiirrier from Swabia, first 
appeared as a teacher in Kiel, hi 1527 ; 
afterwards, in 1529, in Emden; and final- 
ly in Strasburg, whore, hi 1540, lie died 
ill prison. He formed, chiefly by Jiis mag- 
nificent promises of a future elevation of 
Idmsidf imd his disciples, a jicculiar sect, 
'whose scattered members retained tlie 
name of Hoffmvmnistsy in Germany, till 
their ri! mains were lost among the Ana- 
baptists. They have never owned that 
Hoffmann recanted before liis death, Da- 
vid Jons, or George, a glass-painter of 
Delft, lK)rn 1501, and re-l^ptized in 1534, 
showed more depth of mind and warmth oi‘ 
imagination in his various works. Amidst 
the confusion of ideas, whicli prevails in 
tJiem, they dazzle by tbelr elevation and 
fervor. In his endeavors to unite the dis- 
cordant jjaities of the Anabaptists, he col- 
lected a party of quiet adherents in the 
country, who studied bis works (iis the 
Giclitelians did those ofBuhme), especially 
bis book of miracles, which apjieared at 
Deventer in 1542, and revered lumas a kind 
of new Messiah. Unsettled in his opinions, 
he travelled a long time from place to place, 
till, at last, to avoid fKirsecutioii, in 1554, 
lie became a citizen of Bole, under the 
name of John of Bruges, In 1556, after 
an honorable life, he died there, among 
the Calvini^g. In 1559, liis long-con- 
ccalcd here% was first m^e public. He 
was accused, tliough without much rea- 
son, of pmAigate doctrines and conduct, 
and the council of Bale condemned liirn, 
and ordered his body to be burnt. A 
friend of Joris was Nicholas, the founder 
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of the Familiets, who do not belong, Ijow- 
ever, to the Analmptists. After the dis- 
turbances at Mftnster, un opinion slowly 
gained ground among the Protestants, that 
no heretic could b© punished with d('ath 
unless he was guilty of exciting disturb- 
ances ; hence these and sirfiilar i)aitios of 
separatists were permitted to remain un- 
molested, provided they continiied quiet. 
But, till after the middle of the Pith cen- 
tury, prophets were constantly rising up 
among me Anabaptists, and subverting 
civil order. the hemtics executed by 
Alva in the Spainsh Netherlands, a large 
proportion were Anabaptists. In fact, 
tlicy were never worthy of lolenition, 
till quiet and good order were intro- 
duced among them. The institutions of 
Memio were the first occasion of this 
cliange. This judicious man, about tlie 
middle of the Idth century, united them 
ill regular societies, which formed an in- 
dependent church, under the name of 
Mennonite.% Mmnists, or Anabaptists, as 
they are still called in the north of Ger- 
many and in Holland, imitating strictly 
the peculiarities of the primitive apostoli- 
cal cliurch. But he could not prevent 
tJie division, which took place among 
tliem as early as 1554, in regard to the 
degree of severity necessary in ease of 
excommuincatiou. The stricter ]>arty 
punished every individual transgression 
against morality and cliurch oixler with 
excommunication, and earric<l their se- 
verity so far that near relations, (*ven 
liusbands and wives, were obliged to re- 
nounce all connexion with one another, 
in case of such punishment. The more 
moderate party resorted to excommuni- 
cation only in case of long-continued dis- 
obedience to the coinniaiids of the Holy 
Scriptures. JVf oi-eover, they rie\ er inflicted 
tJiis punishment till after various kinds of 
warnings and reproofs {gradus admoni- 
timis), and even then it did not extend 
beyond the relation of the individual 
excommunicated with the church. As 
neither party would yield, and the strict 
often excluded the motlerate from their 
corninunion, the Anabaptists have contin- 
ued, to this day, divided into two pOAties. 
The moderate party were callcil Water* 
landers^ because their earliest congregli- 
tions lived in the Wateriand,on the Pam- 
jius in the north of llollaiKl, and in 
Francker. By the strict party thfey were 
styled the Gross, and even the Dun^*cart 9 ^ 
as a designation of their inferior jiUrity. 
This latter party, who contested of the 
j^ieslandcffi in and about Emden, Fiem- 
leh refugees (Flciningians),and Germans^ 


called themselves the Pure [Die Fetnen), 
i. p. the Blessed, the Shid, Menno did not 
wliolly adopt tlie excessive rigor qf the 
Pure, nor yet would lie abandon the 
Frieslandei-s, among whom he taught. 
Immediately after his deatli, in 1565, a 
contest broke out among the Pure, and 
tliey divided into three parties. Of these, 
the B'lemingians were more severe and 
fanatical than the rest, and maimaiiied 
the utmost scvc^rity in regard to excom- 
munication ; the Vrieslamlem did not in- 
deed exercise this discipline on wliolc 
congregations, nor extend the ciii-si', in 
the case of individuals, to the drstnictloii 
of their family relations; the Germnns 
were distinguished from the Fricblandery 
only by more carefully avoiding all liixurj'. 
To the party of these Gennans belonged 
those who were settled in Holstein, Prus- 
sia, Dantzic, the Palatinate of the Khine, 
Juliens, Alsace, and Switzerland, and the 
numerous Anabaptists, who iiilmhited Mo- 
raria till the .‘JO years’ war. In 1591, they 
were united again with the Frieslandem 
by means of the cemcept of f b/og7?e, so 
called, or articles of faith, chiefly hecanst? 
their separation was injurious to con>- 
merce, in vrliich the Anabaptists soon 
l^ecaine niucli engaged. With these two 
sects, thus connected, after many attiunpts 
towards reconciliation and friend, shi)), the 
strictest Anabaptists at lengtli joined them- 
selves, and certain articles of faith wert^ 
adopted by the whole body. But tliese ar- 
rangements Were insufficient to check the 
hitteniess with which they persecuted one 
another. Boon after tlie union of the Frk*s- 
landem with the Germans, a large nnniher 
of malcontents left the ftirrner, hi'causft 
tliey were displeased with this coimevion 
an<l the laxness of ilie church discipline. 
Under Jan Jacob,theirteucher, they consti- 
tuted a separate church on the most rigid 
principles. They were not m/mrrouK 
During the negotiations of the Flemin- 
giaijs with the jbVieslaiidersi, then* appear- 
ed among the former a Friesland fieosant^ 
Uke-Wallis, who held the opinion that 
Judas and the high-priests were blessed, 
Ijecause in tlie murder of Jesus they had 
executed the designs of God. Jn 1687, 
lie collected a pai^ of individuals, who 
adojited this opinion^ but still reirmined 
distinct from the other AnabapthKa. on 
ao^unt of their avere^n to the 
strictness of the ancient FlemingianS^ 
The Uke-Wallists, or so 

called becau^ tlte ftect arose in tlie 
tory of Or6ningen, received the tniilcon- 
tents of the timted tliomIbMi 

called tliemselves einfdmtically the 
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cienl Flemhigians, or the ancient Fties- 
landers; but, by their advensaries, they 
wer5 dcuoaiinated tJie Dom^elerSy i. e. 
jCHppcrs, because some of their churches 
used, ill baptism, tJie three-lbld immersion 
of tlie whole body. The, other Anabap- 
tists, on the contrary, reffarded tlie sjirin- 
kling of the head as sufficient. Beyond 
Friesland, though not uumerouvS, they 
spread to Lithuania and Dani/Ac. Tlie 
Auubuptists in Galicia, u part of the an- 
cAent MoravAa, who were divided, on ac- 
count of their dress, into Buttoners (those 
who buttoned their clothes] and Pinners 
(those who used wire pins instead of but- 
tons, and wore long beards), and compre- 
hended about 24 tamilies of the simple 
country-people, agreed with the Uke-Wal- 
hsts in maintaining the ancient doctrines 
and strict exercise of excommunication, 
and were distinguished for punly of mor- 
als. The ancient Flemingians, or the 
strictest sect of Anabaptists, persevere 
lirmly in the ancient doctrines and prac- 
tices of the sect. They reject the word 
person^ in the doctrine of tlie Trinity, 
and explain the purity of the human 
nature in Christ, according to Menno,. by 
saying, that he was created out of noUiing 
by God, in the womb of Mary, although 
he was nourished by the blood of the 
mother. They view the baptism of their 
own party as alone valid, and practise 
tlic washing of feet, as an act commanded 
by Christ, not only towards travellers of 
ilieir own parly, like the Pure, but even 
ill religious assemblies. Like Anabap- 
tists in general, they view as improper, 
oaths, the discharge of civil offices, and 
all deferu’C of property, liberty or hie, 
which requiriis violence against their 
fellow-mcu. Hence they were formerly 
called, without distinction, the unami^ 
Christians. Only in this particular, and in 
church-discipline, are the ancient Flem- 
ingians more strict tliaii the other Ana- 
baptists. Immorality, the bearuig of 
arms, marriage with a person out of their 
church, extra v^once m dress or furni- 
ture, they punifli by ^commanication, 
without ^adus and extend 

their discipline to domei^tiolife. Those of 
l>ant/Ac excluded peraons who had their 
portraits pahited, a punishment fojr 
their wiimy* In they strive U> 

im)|d(^ witli the utmost exactness, the 
.-smiplicity and purity, and the democrat- 
ic government, of the earliest apostolic 
churcli| the restoration of which ,was 
origSpiOly the object of every AoftNptiat. 
Heaps they appoint their teachers by a 
vnia whole ..church, xbrbid them to 


enjoy any political office, and place but 
lithe value on learning. In modern times, 
it is true, tliey have gradually remitted 
tlieir severity, and given up, in particular, 
the rebaptisin of proselytes from other 
Anabaptist sects, while Cliristians, who 
liavo only been baptized in infancy, are 
admitted into any sect of the Anabaptists 
only alter relmptisni. The Flemingians, 
Frieslandera and Gerntans, who had uni- 
ted, 1049, and at first belonged also to the 
Pure, gradually sided with the moderate 
paity, With which they are now reckoned. 
— A division took place in the general 
church of the united Waterlanders, Flein- 
ingiaiiB, Frieslanders and Gennans, in 
IG&i, on account of the favor with wliich 
a part of them regarded the doctrines of 
the llemonstrants. Galenus Abrahams- 
sohn, of Ilaen, a learned physician and 
toucher of tlie iVno baptists, of a gentle dis- 
position and distnigiiished talents, was the 
leailer of tins new party, which was called, 
after him, the sect of the Galenisis. He 
maintained tJiat sound doctrine is less de- 
cisive of Christian wortli than a pious life ; 
and, therefore, church-communion slioiild 
Ije refused to no virtuous person, believing 
in tlie Scriptures. But he betrayed, by 
these opinions, his Sochuan views of 
Christ and the Holy Ghost. Samuel 
Apostool (also a physician and teaciier of 
the church) and the orthodox puny in it, 
declared tliemselves opposed to such in- 
novations, and determined to maintain 
their ancient faith and disci])hne. — Be- 
sides the branches of the ancient Flem- 
ingians, or the })roper Pure, described 
above^ there are now two leading parties 
of Anabaptists, — the Apostoolians, Avho, 
from their attachment to the ancient con- 
fessions, founded on the doctrine's of 
Meimo, are called Mennonites^ in a more 
liniited use of that word; and the Gakai- 
ists, who are likewise styled Etmonstrants 
and Armiman Baptists^ after Arminius, 
the founder of the Remonstrants. The 
Meunouites, as they belong to the mod- 
crate party, no longer maintain Men- 
no’s doctrine of the creation of Christ in 
the womb of Mary ; they rebaptizc no 
proselyte, and punish none but gross 
crunes with exconimunication, and that 
not without previous warning. They do 
not require church-members utterly to 
avoid the exeonununicated. They care- 
fully prohibit oaths, military service, and 
the holding of cjivil offices. The confes- 
sion of faith of the true Mennoiiites, com- 
posed by Coinelius Ris^ ope of their 
teachers, and published in Gerraaai at 
Hamburg, in 1^6, corresponds) iu almost 
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every point, with the doctrines of tin* Cal- 
vinist church. — 'Phe Remonstrants hH\e 
departed tlie most widely from the faith 
and order of the uucieiit Anabaptist^. 
They reject all symlKilical hooks, and 
cnnit the most unrestrained readm^^ ; 
ence they have among tliem many So- 
ciniaiis. They tolerate, in the bosom ot 
tlie church, those of a ditferent taitii, and 
i-eceive Christians of all creeds, hut only 
ill a few congregations witliout relmpiism. 
'Pbey consider tlie Pure and Mennonites 
as brethrtm ; seldom exclude members, 
except from the sacrament, and tins not 
so frequently tis the latt^ parties; jiermit 
military service, and the discharge ot 
civil otiices, and even an oath of tt'stiino- 
ny, and pmhibit only the oath of iiroinise. 
They allow of learning, and have erected 
a seminary at Amsterdam for tlie educa- 
tion of imiiister% to whiek young men of 
the Mennonke are also admitted. 

In Holland, tihe Anabemtists obtained tol- 
eration under William I, and complete re- 
ligious liberty ia There are now in 

that country 131 churches, and 183 teach- 
ers of all the parties of Anabaptists, of 
whom the majority belong to the Remon- 
strants, about one third to the Mennonites, 
and a few small congregations to the Pure. 
The Anabaptists in Germany, where they 
are most numerous, on the banks of the 
Rhine, in lOast Prussia, Switzerland, Al- 
sace and Lorraine, consider themselves 
proper Mennonites. In tlie religious wor- 
ship of all these parties, there is l>ut a 
trifling difference from the forms of the 
Protestant service ; but they more nearly 
resemble the Calvinists tlian the liUther- 
ans. The Pure have elders or bishops 
who administer the sacraments, ministers 
who preach, and deacons or almoners. 
All these officers are chosefi by the vote 
of the churcJies. The Mennonites have 
ministers or deacons, of whom the fbmier 
are the proper pastors, and the latter only 
exhorters or preachers ; but both are cho- 
sen by the ecclesiastical council or pres- 
bytery. The Remonstrants pursue a sim- 
ilar course. In general, tlie Anabaptists 
still deserve tlie praise formerly bestowed 
upon them, of diligence, industry, oilier 
and purity of morale. Many of them, 
however, have liecome so accustomed to 
the manners of the world, that the pecu- 
liarities of this sect have gradually worn 
away, and the sect itself seems hastening 
to decay. The Baptists (q. v.) in Eng- 
land form a distinct sect, without any 
connexion with the successors of the an- 
cient Anabaptists here described. 

Anxcuxusis the Y ouxqer, a Scythian, 


and brother of the king Snulus, was a 
lov(‘r of wisdom and of tbr seienei^s, and 
esteemed one of the S(‘ven m<'n of 

Greece. IMie lo\e of know Iedg(‘ induceil 
him to leave bis barliarons eoimtry, ami 
travel among die more ci\ ilized nalions. 
Ill the time of Solon, he \ isited Alliens, 
from wlieiice lie proceeded lo otln'r conn- 
tries. Allor Ills nnurn, tlie king pur him 
to death, ill onler to t>re\('nT rlu* introduc- 
tion of the effeminate manners and wor- 
ship of the GnM'ks, which v.i'^ attinijited 
by A. (See f oi/nji^e dii jeun^ Jhiarfmi 
j}(tr Bar thfU mi ; see also the iraiislahoii, 
TVavels of ,/inafdiar»is the Younger.) 

ANACHoam’Sjor AxVChorkts, m ('cclesi- 
astical history, were a celebratid class of 
religious fiersons, who gencTally passtid 
their lives in cells, from which they never 
removed. Tlieir habitations were, in 
many instances, entirely separated from 
the abodes of other men, sometimes in the 
depth of wfidenicsites^ in pits or cavoms ; 
at other times^ several of these individu- 
als fixctl their habitations in the vicinity 
of each other, when thefr cells were 
called by the collective name of law/it ; 
but tliey always lived personally separate. 
Thus the iaura was distinguishea from 
the ectnobitm or convent, wliere tlnj 
monks lived in society on a common 
stock? and the anacboret differed from a 
hermit, although his abode was frequently 
called a htrmUage, inasmuch as the latter 
ranged at liberty, wliile the former rarely, 
and, in many instances, never, quitted his 
cell. But a convent was soinetiines sur- 
rounded by a laura^ to which the more 
devout or the more idle of the monks 
would ultimately retire. Paul the Hermit 
is said to have been the first person who 
devoted himself to this kind of solitude. 
In all ages and in ail countries, retire- 
ment from the world has been considered 
as iacilitaring the attainment of a virtuous 
life, us adiiing strength to strong charac- 
ters, and enabling tlio mind to follow out 
great ideas without interruption. The 
prophets prepared themselves in solitude 
for their tasks ; the Pythagoreans, Stoics, 
Cynics and Platonists recommend the 
self-denial and the quiet happiness of the 
fiolitary sage. Vasari calls solitude the 
delight ana school of gfeat minds. In 
many parts of the East, where aiwpibre 
religion throws over lifo a melancholy 
shade, it has been thought, from time 
immentorral, a relirfooS act to quit for- 
ever the busy world, and even to add 
bodily pam to the melancholy of Solitude. 
This spirit, which still prevails ih the 
East, passed over, with many other OB- 
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ental ideas, doctrines and customs, to the 
early (^'hristians, and tiu; state of tlie 
world, in the be^dnning of the (Jliristian 
sera, was peculiarly fitted to tiivor its 
growth. 1’he continual ])re valence of 
bloody wars and civil commotions, at this 
})<*riod, must have made retirement and 
religious uk dilation agreeable to men of 
qni(^t ami contemplative minds. Aecord- 
ingly, we find, in tlie first ciaiturles of 
our tera, very eminent and virtuous men 
among tbe anarViorets, e. g., St. Augustin. 
This sjiirit, however, as might have been 
expected, soon led to fanatical excesses. 
All tlie h(>rrid penances of the East were 
introduced among Ciiristian hermits ; and 
we find, at the close of the 4th century, 
Simeon Stylites passing 30 years on the 
top of a column, without ever descending 
from it, and finally dying there. Though 
we must needs pitv such unhappy delu- 
sion, such a moral insanity, we cannot 

» acknowledging the strong power of 
exhibited in this and many other in- 
stances of a Mmilar kind. In fiict, the 
spirit of retirement and self-torment raged 
like an epidemic among the early Chris- 
tians in the East. In Egypt and Syria, 
where Christianity became blended with 
the Grecian philosophy, and strongly ting- 
ed with the pecuhar notions of the East, 
the anachorets were most numerous ; and 
from those who lived in cells, in the vicin- 
ity of a cliurch (such as Moore describes in 
the E[>icureair), the convents of a later 
period sprung, which were filled with in- 
mates anxious to escape from the tumult 
and bloodshed, which marked the begin- 
ning of the middle ages. Early in the 7th 
century, the councils began to lay down 
rules for the qnler of anachorets. The 
Trullau canons say — “ Those who affect 
to be anachorets shall first, for 3 years, he 
confined to a cell in a monastery ; and if 
after this, they profess that tliey persist, 
let them be examined by the bishop or 
abbot, let them live one year at large, 
and, if they still approve of their first 
choice, let Uiem be confined to their cell, 
and not ho permitted to go out of it but by 
the consent and after the benediction of 
the bishop, in case of great necessity.” 
Frequently, at this period, the monks of 
various abbeys would select from among 
them a brother, who was thought to be 
most exemplary in his profession, and 
devote him to entire sc^clusion, as an 
honor, and to give him the greater oppor- 
tunity of indulging his religious contem- 
plations. In Fosbrook’s Monachism, (4to., 
1817), the ceremony by which an anacho- 
rot was consecrated to seclusion firom the 
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world is descrilMid at length. The cells 
in which the anachorets lived were, ac- 
cording to some rules, only 12 feel square, 
of stone, witli 3 windows, ^he door was 
locked upon the anachoret, and often 
walled up. The cell which i& said to 
have been occupied by 8t. Dunstan, at 
Glastonbury, was, according to Osborn, 
in his life of that monk, not more than 5 
feet long, 2i^ feet broad, and barely the 
height of a man. Here the recluse passed 
his time in ingenious self-torture ; e. g. in 
eternal silence, heavy chains, severe fla- 
gellations, singing psalms in cold water 
during winter nights, &c. Tantum relii- 
gio potuit suadtre malorum ! This species 
of devotion, originally introduced, as we 
have said, from the warm climate of the 
East, ibund many more adherents in the 
south of Europe than in the north. Witli 
the revival of science, and the consequent 
diflRimon of^nore liberal views, the strict- 
est kind of anachorets have dmost en- 
tirely disappeared. Few men now retire 
to any seclusion move strict than that of 
a convent. Some persons, who pass a 
solitary life in the neighborhood of Rome, 
call themselves anchorites ; but in India, 
the practice still prevails in all its severity. 

Anacletus ; two popes of this name. 
The first is said to have suffered death as 
a martyr, A. D. 91. All the other Rories 
respecting him, e. g., that he divided 
Rome into 25 parislies, are uncertain, — 
The second, th(*. grandson of a baptized 
Jew, at first called Peter de Leon^ was a 
monk in Clugny, a cardinal and papal 
legate in France and Pmgland, and, in 
1130, competitor Ibr the papal chair, 
against Innocent II. Rome, Milan and 
Sicily were on liis side, and Roger of 
Sicily received from him the royal title. 
He alsf> maintained himself against Lo- 
thaire II, and died 1138. 

Anacoluthon, ill grammar and rhet- 
oric ; a want of coherency. This often 
arises from want of attention on the part 
of an orator or author. Such an oinis- 
sion may proceed from passionate feel- 
ing, and tlie anacoluthon may then be- 
come a beauty. Many auacolutha are 
j>€cuHar to certain languages. 

Anacreon, w^hom the Greeks esteem 
one of their 9 greatest lyric poets, was 
born at Teos, in Ionia, and fiounshed 
aliout 500 B. €. Polyemtes, king of Sa- 
mos, invited him to his court, and bestow- 
ed on him liis friendship. Here A- com- 
posed his songs, inspired by wine and 
hive. After the death of his protector, 
he went to Athens, where he met with 
the most distinguisiieu reception from 
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Hipparchus. The fall of the latter dnne 
him from Athens, and, probably, he n - 
turned to Teos. But when Ionia nivolted 
from Darius, he fled to Abdera, wln*n* he 
passed a ^ay tmd happy old ai?e, and iImmI 
in his 85th year. Aceordinj; to truduion, 
he was choked by a £»^rapc-stone. 'riH‘ 
city of Teos put liis likeness upon 
coins; his statue was placed on the Acr()p- 
olis, in Athens, and he was held in Imn- 
or througliout Greece. Only a small f)ait 
of his works has come down to us. ( M‘5 
books, there are ijS poems rfMiiaininii-, 
under the name of A. Among these, eni- 
icism acknowledges but few as gi'niniu!. 
Those generally believed to be A.’s ani 
models f>f deli<-ate grace;, siinphtniv and 
ease. The difticulty of attainin'; llu'si; 
excellences is proved by niJmherli‘?>s 
unsue(“essliil imitations, unworthy of th(‘ 
name of Anacreontics. The ineaMirt' in 
winch A. composed his poems, and w hii-h 
is called alter him, is commonly divided 
into S iambuses, with a ca)sura. ihit, 
according to Hermann, it consists of the 
Ionic a rnajore, with the anacrusis: 

^1 , , I , 

Vw/ j W V-/ I W 

Among the best editions are that of Fi- 
scher (Leipsic, 179S), and that of Brunck 
(Strasburg, 1786, last edition). The latest 
are that of Moebius, 1810, and that of 
Mehlhoni, 1825. 

Anadtomene ( Greek ; she who comes 
forth); a name given to Venus, when 
she was represented as rising from the 
sea. Apelles painted her rising from the 
waves, and, according to some writers, 
Campaspe, the mistress of Alexander, 
according to others, the famous courtesan 
Phryne, served him as a model. Of the 
latter it is related, that slie throw off her 
clothes, at a feast in honor of Neptune at 
Eleusis, in jircsence of many spectators, 
loosened her hair, and liathcd in the sea, 
in order to give the painter a lively idt;a 
of the Venus Anadyomene. Jn the reigu 
of Augustus, thi 9 picture was brought to 
Home. Antipater of Sidon, in the An- 
thology, and also other poets, have cele- 
brated its beauty. 

Anagnosta, or Anaoptostes, in antiqui- 
ty : a kind of literary servant, whose chief 
business it was to read to his master 
during meals. They are first mentioned 
by Cicero. Atticus, according to (>orn. 
Nepos, always had an anagnostes to read 
to him at 8upp<;r. In many convents, 
one of the monks still reads aloud, while 
the others take their meal. Charle- 
magne, too, heard reading during dinner 


and supper, generally on historical sub- 
jects. 

Anagouy (from tin; (.’icek and 

fb'i-.); oni' ofthe various iikkIcs of lUter- 
prcliug the; text of the Riltl*'. — 'To e\j»lain 
aiKigogically nu'auN literal 

sense of the text to heiivi'uly things ; for 
iiislance, to treat the Salibaih as a s\ mI)ol 
t>f the n*st m htaivi'u. < >t ^.ueh i‘\|»laria- 
tions, fre(|m;nl use was made in earlier 
tunes, ]>aili(*ular!y in sermons and n‘li- 
trions liooks. Till' bride, and the brule- 
grooin, in Solomon’s Song, wen; and iin‘ 
otieii still reterred to (din.', ns the bride- 
groom, and to Ins ehnndi ns the bride; 
nial lli(‘ apphiMtion of tbm iignn* was tn'- 
qnenlly earru'd to an mdi liente exlreiiie. 
Even now, <uv\i e\lrn\ atiaian's of a di.s- 
ordored imagination s(“<'m to b(‘ liixoiaal, 
ill many plaei'S, by the sjiiiit ol‘ nivsti- 
cism.-— .'ba/g-egy, m iiiedn me, siiijiitics 
tin; return oi‘ lnnnors, or tin lejeetion of 
blood from tlie lungs bv tlie montli. 

Anagiwm (from the (artek tii.c and 
; tn its proper seii.se, the lettem 
of one or s(‘veral words read backwards; 
thus, evil is an anagram of live. In a 
wider sense, it ineims u tnuisiiosition of 
letters, to form a new word or phrase ; 
for instance, tone and note. An anagram 
is called imptire, if, in their transposition, 
all tlm letters of the given words are not 
used. In former times, such plays of 
ingenuity were popular, and we frequent- 
Iv find, in old inscriptions, tlie year and 
date indicated by means of an anagram. 
An anagram of Berolinum is Inmen orbi. 
Calvin, m the title of his Institutions, call- 
ed himself by an anagram of his 

name, Calvinus. Jn a similar way, the 
words Revolution Fran^aise include the 
xvords Un Corse la finira^ and the signifi- 
cant Veto. The question of Pilate to 
Cliri.Mt, (^nid est veritas ? gives the ana- 
gi'am — Bst vir qui adest. Dr. Burney’s 
an.'igra*! of Horatio .N*elson is one of the 
liapjuest ; — Honor est a JVilo. Tlie name 
of' Ifilliam J^oy, attorney-general to 
(diaries J, a laborious lawyer, uflbrds the 
anagram, / moyl (toil) in law. A x"(;ry 
curious work respecting the subject of 
this article is, Zi. Celsmrii {Christ, Seiyilii) 
fh Jlnap^rammaiisoio Ldhri ii. quanim prior 
Theoriani, posterior Anagrammaiograpkos 
edebriores, cum Appendice selectorum Ana- 
grammatum exhibet ; Ratisbonse, 1713, in 
8vo. 

Analecta (from the Greek avaUyMf J 
gather); extracts from different works; 
e. g., analecta of philosophy, of history and 
of literature. A periodical ofthe famous 
philologist, Wolf, was called Analccta^^ 
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With the Jincicnts, analecta M^niifHuI a 
Brr\*int, vvltoso l)iisiii(’ss it was i(» gath(;r 
up wliat tMl iVoKi the tal)l<'s, at iiiruls, as 
the j»aveiij«*iits tifthe Jloiuan floors somo 
tJJiK's wei*' too finely inlaid to admit of 
fcvveepm^. 

Analooi originally denot(is a relation, 
siindanty nr af,a‘eenient of things jn eiT- 
tuin res|>('( IS. '^riie kiiovvh'd^n, wlncli 
rests inei( !v on this relalam is called 
analogical. The eonehisiun diMlnei'd ironi 
the snnilarit}/ of tilings in certain re‘-peets, 
tJial they ai-e Hunilar, also, in othm- r(‘- 
speets, IS < ailed, in logic, an analoi!;ical 
i'onrfusion, .ind amounts only to a prolia- 
bdity. 'I’ll IS reasoning is ajiplual to the 
eApliinafjon ol’ authors (anuloi^ia intcrpre- 
iationi.'i)^ and particularly to the interpre- 
tation of* the Holy S<'nj)cnres, ill vvJiicli 
<!on:?.islenc\ of (hx^trine is taken for grant- 
ed [annlop;ia Jidci). It is .also nsixi in the 
a])j)lication of the laws, to form a judg- 
ment, in tiny jiarticular case, hy a com- 
parison ol former decisions in siindar 
cases. In practical imalicine, it is used 
in tliii apjilication of reinedit's. — A gn'at 
ptirt of the. principles of experimental 
pliilosophy are established hy inferring a 
iiirther nmfornuty from that whicii lias 
been already settled, — In gramuiar, by 
analogy is meant a conformity iii tlie 
organization of woi'cls^— In rnathenmticg, 
it is the similitude of certain proportions. 
— ^Newton gives analogy tlie second place 
amongst Ins laws of pliilosaphizing, and 
may be said to have estublished some of 
the most characteristic parts of his sy»teiij, 
as arising out of the doctrine of gravita- 
tion, on its solier and patient use. Jn fact, 
analogical reasoning is essential in induc- 
tivij philosophy, thougji it must be used 
with caution. Tlio history of pliilosopliy 
shows innmnovable instances of the wdld- 
est erroi^, as well as of the subliniest dis- 
coveries arising from its application. Tin* 
modern philosophy of Germany has suf- 
fered miu li ill point of correctness and 
clearness, Irorn several bold speculatoi’s, 
led away by fiincied analogies between 
tlie moral and pliysical world ; though it 
cannot be iliinied, that much of tlie prog- 
ress of that nation in philosophical irivc^s- 
tigations is due to the use of the same 
instrument. 

Analysis, in philosophy ; the mode of 
resolving a compound idea into its simple 
paits, in order to consider them inoix? 
ihstinctly, and arrive at a inoro precise 
knowledge of the whole. It is opposed 
to ^yrUheBis^ by which we combine and 
class our perceptions, and contrive ex- 
pressions for our thoughts, so as to repre- 
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stmt their several divisions, classes and 
relations. AiudysU is regressive, search- 
ing into principles-, synthesis is progress- 
ive, carrying kirward acknowledged 
trutlis to their a[>j>lication.— Analysis, in 
inalheinatics, is, in the widest sense, the 
expression and developeinent of the func- 
tion.s of (juautitios by calculation, 'riiere 
are two ways of repn3Senting the relations 
between quantities, to wit, hy construc- 
tion, and liy calculation. Pure j^coinetry 
delermmes ail magnitudes hy construc- 
tion, i. e., hy the mental drawing of lines, 
whose intersections give the jiroposed 
quantities ; analysis, on the eontrary, 
makes use of symbolical forinuUe, culh ii 
eqivations^ to expnvss relations. fn iJiis 
wid«‘st extent of the idea of analysis, alge- 
bra, assisted by lit<,*ral aritliiiK^tii;, apjiears 
as tlie fii*st part of the system. Analysis, 
in a narrower sense, is distinguished Ifom 
algebra, iiiasrnuch as it considers (jiianti- 
ti('S in a ddibrent point of view. While 
algebra speaks of the known and un- 
known, analysis treats of the unchanging 
or constant, and of the clianging or vari- 
able. 'f he algidiraic equation, .r- -j- r — 
/; = 0, fur (‘xatiiple, seeks air expn ssion 
lor the unknown x by^ means of the 
known a and 6; but the analytical equa- 
tion, =s= a or, expresses the Jaw of the 
formation of the variable y*, by means of 
the variable ar; together wkh the constant 
a . — In its application to geometry, anoL 
ysis seeks by calculation the geometrical 
magnitudes for an aseiuned or undeter- 
mined unit. The analysis of the ancients 
w^as exhibited only in geometry, and 
made use only of geometrical assistance, 
whereby it is distinguislied from the anal- 
ysis of the modenis, which, us bel'ore said, 
extends to all ineasumhle objects, and 
expresses in equations the mutual de- 
pendence of magnitudes. Jhit aiiaiysiH 
and algebra resemble each otlier in tliis, 
that both, as is shown more folly m tlio 
article on algebi-a, reason in a laiigmu'e, 
into the expressions of which certain con- 
ditions are translated, and then, according 
to the rules of the language, are treated 
more fully, in order to arrive at the result. 
Analysis, when considered in this light, 
ajipears to bo the widest eMent of tlie 
jirovince of this language. Analysis, in 
the more limited s(*nse, is divided into 
lower and higher, the bounds of which 
run vei-y much into one another, because 
many branches of learning are accessible 
in both ways. While we comprise in 
lower analysis, besides arithmetic and al- 
gebra, tJie doctrines of functions, of series, 
combinations, logarithms and curves, we 
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comprehend in tlie higher the did'eren- 
tial and integral calculus, which are also 
included in the name injfmUesiTnal calcu’- 
Im; the first of which the French consid- 
er as belonging, in a wider sense, to the 
tfUorie des joTiciiona analytiques. — A good 
account of the ancient analysis is given 
by Pappus of Alexandria, a matheniati- 
ciaii of the 4th century, in his Colh^ction 
of Geometrical Problems,* in which them 
is also a list of the analytical writings of 
the ancients. What progress was made 
after the destruction of the Homan em- 

E ire, parti<*ularly by the Arabimis, in alge- 
raical, imd, as interwoven wiili them, 
in analytical inquiries, lias b(*en related 
in the article on algebra. Newton and 
Leibnitz (q. v.) invented the above-men- 
tioned infinitesimal calculus. After them, 
Euler and the brothers B(‘rnoulli (q. v.) 
labored with splendid suce<*ss for the 
turtJier improvement of inatliematical 
analysis ; and, in later times, d’Alem- 
bert, Laplace, La^nge, have raised 
it still higher. Hindenburg (q. v.) is the 
inventor of the analysis of cottibinadons. 
We have not room here to go into de- 
tail with respect to the other analytical 
doctrines. — Euler’s Introductio in Amtly- 
sin Infinitorv/niy] Lausanne, 1748, 2 vols. 
(new ed., Leyden, 1797) still continues 
one of the most important works, in re- 
gard to the analysis of finite quantities. 
In close connexion with this stands tl»e 
same author’s Institutiones Calculi differ’^ 
erUiaUs^ Petersburg, 17.55, 4to. Lagrange’s 
Theorie des FoncHona Analytiques (new 
ed., Paris, 1813, 4to.) is, on aeeount of the 
depth of its views and its many valuable 
applications to geometry and meciiauies, 
a valuable work for the study of the 
connexion between the analysis of finite 
quantities, and the so named (though, in- 
deed, here considered in a very diffen'ut 
light) calculation of infinities. As this 
work cannot he understood without a 
good acquaintance with general and very 
abstract calculations, we would conneet 
with it the same author’s Lttc&r^ sur le 
Calcvl des Fonctions (new ed,, Paris, ISOb). 
Arbogast’s Caicul des Derivations, Btnis- 
biirg, 1800, 4to,, is new in its views of the 
analysis of finite quantities. The most 
excellent of the old works on the integral 
calculus is Euler’s Jnstitutdones Calctdi 
IfUegraliSy Petersburg, 1768 — 1770, 3 

* There Is a Latin translation of it by Comman- 
dinus . — Matiiemat. ColitjUiones, Commentanis ilius- 
treUfr, BoiiJi, 1G59, folio. The (ireek text is not 
published. 

t It has this title on account of the application 
which is here made of the idea of the inrinite, and 
Us cotmexion with the higher analysis. 


vols., 4to. The present state of the inte- 
gral calculus, after the improvements of 
tlie French analysts, may be learned from 
Lacroix’s TraiU du Calctd diffh'tnlitl et du 
Calcvl integral, Paris, 1797 and scq., 3 
vols., 4to. (There has since appeared a 
new edition.) — For beginners, we recom- 
mend Pasquich’s Mathematical Analysis, 
Leipsic, 1791, and, for more advaiicetl 
sttulents, the same author’s Elementa 
Aiialyscos suhliniioids, Leipsic, 1799, 4to. 
Nurnberger’s Exposition of the Forma- 
tion of all derived Functions, Hamburg, 
1821, treats tiiis, subject in a new point of 
view. For A. in chemistry, see Chemistn/. 

Anamorphosis ; a perspectivt* projec- 
tion ol‘ any thing, so tliat it shall appear 
at one point of view deformed ; at another, 
on exact repn3sentation. 

Anapj^ist. (See Rhythm,) 

Ananas, in botany ; a species of bro- 
melia, commonly called pine-apple (q. v.), 
from tiie similarity of its shape to the 
cones of fii^s and pines. 

Anaphora (Greek, repetition) ; 

a rhetorical figure, which consists in the 
repetition of the same word or phrase at 
the beginning of several successive sen- 
tences. A similar repetition at the end 
of sentences is called epiphora, or ho- 
inoioleltxdon. Anaphora is sometimes used 
as the general name for both figures; the 
former is then calleil epanaphorn. The 
anaphora aims to increase the energy of 
the phnise, but is often rendered iiieliect- 
ual by too frequent nqietition. 

Anastasius I, emperor of the F>ast, 
succeeded Zeno, A. 1). 491. He distin- 
guishcfl himsidf by his moderation to- 
wards difterent Christian sects, whose 
quaiTcls at that time disturbed tlie peace 
and safety of the Byzantine empire. 
Moreover, he repealed a very heavy tax, 
called chrysargynim, and prohibited the 
fighting with wild beasts. He died A, I). 
5J8, after a reign of 27 years. — A. T1 was 
another ernj>eror of the East, d<'throned 
by Theodosius, in 719, and afterwards 
l)ut to death. — ^A., surnamed Biblioihtca- 
rius, a Roman abbot, keejjer of the Vati- 
can lilirary, and one of the most learneil 
men in the 9th century, assisted, in 829, 
at the 4th general council, the acts anti 
canons of which he translated from the 
Greek into Latin. He also composed the 
lives of several popes, and otlier works, 
the best edition of which is that of the 
Vatican, 4 vols. fob, 1718. 

Anatiikma {cin-sed by God) is the fonn 
of excommunication from the church. 
Hence, to pronounce the anathema, or to 
anaihe^naiize, means, in tfie Roman Cath- 
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olic church, to excommunicato the living 
fronr the church, and the dead from wal- 
vation. How important an instrument of 
spiritual Jiower the anathema was, in the 
liands of the popes, in the middle, ages, 
Jiow much disorder tliey gave rise to, iind 
how little they have be(;ri regarded in 
modern times, is matter of history. Na- 
poleon died in excommunication, and yet 
a priest attended him, and the circum- 
stance is hardly mentioiied. — Originally, 
the word was a[>plied to various persons 
and things separated from ordinary life 
or uses to the will of a real or supposed 
deity, a gill Jiiing up in a temple, and 
<le(licated to some god, a votive odering; 
but, as tlie word is derived from u^u^^Oy^ul 
(to sepamte), it lias been, in later ages, used 
tor erpulsioti, curse, TJie Greek tuid Ro- 
man Cotbolic churches both make use 
of the anathema. In the latter, it can 
be pronounced only by a j>oj>c, coun- 
cil, or some of the superior clergy. The 
subject of tlie anathema is declared an 
outcast from tlie Catholic church, all 
Catholics are forbidden to associate with 
him, and utter destruction is denounced 
against him, both body and soul. The 
curse is terrible. Mt^re excommunica- 
tion is less severe. The heretic has also 
to anathematize his errors. Once in every 
year, the pope publicly repeats the anath- 
ema against all heretics, amongst wlioiii 
the Protestants, Luther, &c., are mention- 
ed. When councilwS declare any belief 
heretical, the declaiation is couclied iu the 
following firm : Si qim dijrerit, &c., anath- 
ema sit^ which often occurs in the decisions 
of the councils. (See Excommunication,) 
Anatomical Preparations. Dead 
bodies and parts of bodies, notwithstand- 
ing their tendency to decomposition, can 
be preserved by art. It is important to 
the physician, for tlie determination of 
the medical treatment jiropcr in similar 
casiis, to preserve the organs, whicli have 
been attacked by diseases, in their diseased 
state, and, as a couiitei*|mi-t, the same or- 
gan ill its sound coiuhfion. The ana- 
tomical prcjiarations of healthy parts may 
serve for instruction in anatomy. Prep- 
arations of this sort can be iiroservcd 
either by drying them, as is done with 
skeletons, or by putting tliem into liquids, 
e. gt, alcohol, spirits of turpontiue, ^c., as 
IS done with the intestines and the oilier 
soft parts of the body, or by injection. 
Thp injection is used with vi^ssels, the 
course and distribution of which are to be 
made sensible, atul the sfiape of which is 
to be retaiiMid. The heginning of the 
vessel, e. g., the aorta among tlie arteries, 
‘20 ^ 


is filled, by means of a syringe, with a 
soft, colored mass, wlhcli penetrates into 
all, even the smallest branches of the ves- 
sels, liries them, and makes them visible. 
The finest capillary vessels may be tlius 
made perfectly distinguishable. The in- 
fusion usually consists of a mixture of 
soap, pitch, oil and turpentine, to wliicli 
is added a coloring substance ; for in- 
stance, red for tlie arteries, gieen or blue 
for the veins, wliite for the lynipluUic 
vessels. For very fine vessels, e. g., for 
the absorbing lymphatic vessels, (pfu k- 
silver is preferred, on account of its ex- 
treme divisibility. Dried preparations arc 
the i.ones, cleared of all the soft parts l)y 
boiling, and bleached, or any of the soft 
])arts, covered with a protecting but trans- 
jiarent varnish ; c. g., muscles, intestines, 
&c. The qui(‘kcr the drying of' the organs 
^destined fur prejiaration cun be idll'ctcd, 
the better tlioy will be juTservetl. For 
the puiposo of preserving them, alcohol 
is used ; the more colorless, the, better. 
S[>irits of wine, distilled with pepper, or 
very strong pimento, are also usimI, togeth- 
er with some muriatic acid. Waslung with 
acids (lately, pyro-ligneous ai'id lias been 
used) gives to tlie jiri'paration some- 
times firmness, and sometimes Avhiteness. 
VV^asliing is particularly necessary with 
hones which arc in a state of putrefaction. 
Muschis are usually tanned ; and all that 
is in danger of being eaten by w orms, or 
injured by a ilamp atmosplici**;, is covered 
with a suitable \arnish. The prepara- 
tions treated thus are fixed upon a solid 
body, or m a frame. Preparations pre- 
served in liijuids are usually kept in trans- 
parent glasses, . hermetically sealed, to 
seemre them from the destroying influen- 
ces of dust, air, humidity, heat, cold, the 
sun, insects, &c. Damaged preparations 
can seldom he perfectly restored. 

Anatomy (Greek, avffrhncn, to dissect) ; 
th(^ art of dissection ; that of brutes is 
frequently culled zootomy. Anatomy is a 
part of natural history, and is one of the 
most importmit brandies of the science 
of medicine. The dissection of the hu- 
man body wjis but little practised by the 
ancients. The old Egyptians held it in 
great abhorrence, and even pursued with 
stones tliose men, who, in ornbahning d.«'> 
dead, were obliged to cut open ftieir nod- 
ii s. The Greeks were prevented by the 
principles of their religion from studying 
anatomy, since these required them to 
bury' the bo(li(‘S of the deceased as soon 
as possible. Even in the time of Hippoc- 
nites, anatomical knowledge was imper- 
fect, and was probably derived from the 
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dissection of animals ; the skeleton, ijow- 
ev«^r, WHS better known. 'Wlitjn, in later 
times, under the Ptolemies, A U xandna iii 
Egypt became the seat of tJie arts and 
sciences, anatomy was also hrougiit to 
a high degree of periection, by Ih u'ph- 
i!us of Cludcedon, 300 Jk C., and by 
Krasistratus of Chios. Aeeording totin' 
testimony of Celsiis. the funner obtaiiu'il 
permission to o}>en living erinnnaK. He 
enriched anatomy with many important 
discoveries; e, g., res}>ecting tim hi am, 
the functions of the ner\('s, tlie blood-\es- 
sels of the mesentt'iy, which go to the 
liver, &c. Erasistratus deternilinal nian\ 
facts in the coiistruetion of the brain with 
greater distinctness, and, uniong other iin- 
proveinents, gave to the ^alves in the irna 
cava the names which are yet used. Tii 
later times, the study of anatomy Avas 
agmji neglected, paitieulmly by the em- 
’ pirics. Galen, educiited in Alexandria 
(Ixirn A. i), 131), collected all tlie ana- 
tomical knowle^j^e of Jiis contemporaries, 
and of earlier physicians, but seems not 
to have much enriched Ipiman anatomy 
Jiimself, as he was principally occupied 
with the dissection animals, mid only 
applied his observations on tJicm to the 
structum ol’tJie human body. Among the 
Arabians, anatomy was not practised ; it 
was forbidden by their religion. Their 
physicians, therefore, toolc ihoir anatomi- 
cal iufonnation merely from the writings 
of the Greeks, particularly from those of 
Galen. Thus anatomy was checked in 
its progress for several centuries. Final- 
ly, in the fourteenth century, imlividuals 
arose, who, not satisiled with the ana- 
tomical instruction of the age, ventured 
to make investigations of their own. TJie 
superstitious fear of tlie dissection of hu- 
man corfises, which had hitlierto pre- 
vailed, appeared to subside by degrees, 
when a pliilosophical spirit gave birth to 
more liberty of thought, Mondini di 
Luzzi, professor at Bologna, fimt publicly 
dissected two corpses, in 1315, and soon 
afterwards published a description of tlie 
human body, which for a long time was 
the common compendium of anatomy, 
though many errors were contained in it. 
From this time it became customary, in 
all universities, to make public dissections 
oncx'. or twice a year. Anatomy, how- 
ever, made but slow progress, since the 
dissections were intended only as il- 
lustrations of the writings of Galen and 
the compendium of Mondini. Montag- 
naua alone, professor at Pa<hm in the 15tli 
century, could boast of having performed 
14 dissections, which was then a great 


number. Tn the Ihth century, then' were 
many celebrated anatomists,!))' wliosij in- 
Ihioiice the stiidv ol* anatoiu\ Ixt'amc 
more general, Fidlopla, l*'usta< In, X'esal, 
Varol aiul many olheis enrielied anatomy 
with new thseuv cries, in the 1 7th een- 
tiiry, tlit're were hkes\i^(^ iiian)'^ I’amons 
anatomists, and many diseovuies ^\<'re 
made; thus Harvey diseo vena 1 the (‘ireu- 
lation of the blood, WirMUig the paiicre- 
atie duet, Schneider lh(' nuicus nicuihrane. 
N e. Ill the 18lh century, j‘aeeliioni, 
Valsalva, Keil, T>ancisi, Kui>h, Haller, 
llota'haave, \ leq-il’A/ir and otlicr'«: <lis- 
tingui>li<‘d themselves by tlicii skill in 
aiiatomv. oMeekel, Soi'niua'i-inu, laxler, 
Red, Kiejint, IvOseiuniiller, an' v\ortli\ to 
hi' meiuioned ils renovvia'd aiialnun-'ts ot* 
later time.s. According to the ))arts of 
the hod) described, till' difleri'i It div isions 
of anatomy receive ditl’erent natiu's ; as, 
ostcoloi^fji th(' descrijitiou of the hones; 

of the muscles ; dtsnwlofcy^ of 
the ligaments and sinews, <Jcc.; splanch- 
'oolo^i/f of the viscera or bowels, in which 
are reckoned the lungs, stomach and in- 
testines, tJic liver, spleen, kidneys, bladder,. 
])ancreas, Sic, . ^dn^iotogy descrilwf* the 
veijsi'Is through wjntjh the Ikpiids jti the 
Jiuman body ure condiictcd^ inrliidingthe 
blood-vessew, which lire divided into ar- 
teries and veins, and the Jyrn])h at ic vessels, 
])art of which absorb the chyle foom 
the bowels, while others are distributed 
througli the whole body, absorbing Hie 
secreti'd humoi'S, and carrying them back 
into the blood, ^mrologa describes tin- 
system of the nerves and of the brain ; 
tkrmologijj of tlie skin. Comparative 
anatomy is the science which coin])ares 
the anatomy of different cIjlsscs or species 
of animals; c. g., tJmt of man with quad- 
rupeds, or that of fish with ijuadnipeds. 
It is a science which has greatly increased 
our knowledge of nature, and affords one 
of the most interesting subjects of stud). 
Among anatomical labors are ]>miicularly 
to he mentioned the making and presf'rvmg 
of anatomical preparations, (q. v.) By pre- 
jiariiig, we mean the separating ot‘ any 
organ, or of an entire system, or of single 
jmrts, from all tlie other parts of the body. 
Thus, for iiistaiKir*, the whole system of 
bones, cleared from all the adherent mus- 
cles, tendons and other parts, is prepared, 
and called the skeleton ; so, too, the muscles, 
nerves, intestines, their vessels and distribu- 
tions are laid open in order to examine their 
]»cculiar construction. These labors re- 
quire Considerable anatomical knowledge. 

Anatomy of Plants. (See Plants^ anat- 
omy of,) 
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Anatro.n ; tlif scum wlii(‘}is^\ inis upon 
the 'molten gljiss in tli(‘ fnriuuT*, oomc- 
tiincH calk'd snl mfri, which, vvlicn takf'ii 
oh’ melts if) the air, and coagnljitcs into 
common salt. It is also that salt which 
gathers Uf)on the walls of vaults; like- 
wise th(' same with natron, (cp v.) Ana- 
tron is aKu a compound salt, made of 
<juick-hm/ , alum, vitriol, common salt 
and nitre, used as a flux to promote the 
fusion and purification of metals. It is 
also used for the terra saraccnivn. 

Anaxai.oras, one of the jirincipal Ionic 
philosoplu rs, born at Clazomene, in Ionia, 
111 tin; first yivir of the 70th (Jlympiad 
(eOO H. C.), ot’rich and rcspertalili' parents, 
de\oted himself to tlie study of philoso- 
})liv, limit r Anaximenes of Miletus, or, 
according to some, under Ilermotimus, 
his countryman. At the age of 20 years, 
he set out on his travels, visited Egypt, 
and all the countries wiiere the sciences 
flourished, and finally settled at Athens. 
There iie formed an intimacy with Reri- 
cles, and numbered among his disciples 
the most respectable citi 2 cns ; e. g., Arche- 
iaus (the natural son of Perdiccas, king 
of Macedonia, who himself reigned 9 
years) and Euripidets. A profound study 
of the natural sciences enabled him to 
explain the eclipses of the smi and moon, 
earthquakes, and shnilor phenomena ; 
but, by the intrigues of his enemies, he 
became suspected of blasphemy, and, 
in consequence of this accusation, w’as 
obliged to leave Athens, in 43l. lie 
went to Lamjisacus, where he died alter 
three years, 72 years old. The principle 
of A* was, “ from nothing comes nothing.” 
He adopted, therefore, the idea of a chao.^, 
and, as the primaiy element of all bodies, 
a kind of atoms, of the same nature as the 
bodies w'bich they formed. These atoms, 
in tliemselvcs motionless, were, in the be- 
ginning, jmt in motion by another equally 
eternal, immaterial, spiritual, elementary 
being, which lie called Noos (Intelligence). 
By this motion, and by the separation of 
the dissimilar paiticles, and the combina- 
tion of those of tlie same nature, tlie 
world w as fornied ; the earthy bodies 
sunk down, whilst tlie sether or fire rose 
and spread in the upper regions. The 
atars, however, were, according to him, 
of earthy materials, and the sun a glowing 
mass of stone, about as large as the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The milky way he thought 
to like the rainbow, the reflection of 
light. The earth was, according to him, 
flat ; the moon, a dark, inhabitable body, re- 
ceiving its light from the sun ; the comets, 
wandering stars. He contended that the 


real existence of things, perceived by our 
Hi nscs, could not be demonstrably proved 
and con.sidert'd reason as the source ol 
truth. On account of this principle, man} 
have regarded him as the first theisl 
among the philosophers. Archelaus ol 
Athens was his disciple. 

Axax fM DKR, son of Praxiades, a dls 
ciple of Thales, and an original thinker 
was born at Miletus in the 42d Olyinjnad 
(010 B. C.) His chief study was inaihe- 
maticH. He discovered, or taught, at least, 
the inclination of the ecliptic, and de- 
termined the solstices and equinoxes, by 
means of a dial (gnomon). He first used 
figures, to illustrate the propositions of 
geometry. He w'as also the first who 
altc'mptcd to sketch tlie outlines of lands 
and seas on a glola^, and made a celestial 
globe, for the explanation of bis system 
of the univoi'se. Yet his statements arc 
not to be entirely relied upon. His ideas 
concerning the first principle of things 
so obscurely stated, tliat they cannot well 
he ascertained. His system seems to have 
been that infinity, ra dntip^v, is the origin 
of all existence, fi^ri which all emanates, 
and to which evciy thing returns. He 
has not, lioWfcv^r, deflwed the nature of 
this eternal, incomiptible, original mat- 
ter, the parts df which are variable, the 
whole unchangeable. The number of 
worlds is, according to him, infinite. Tlie 
finYiaiiieiit is composed of heat and cold, 
the stars of air and fire. 'Vhe sun occu- 
jHcs the highest place in the heavens, has 
a circumference 28 times larger than the 
earth, and resembles a cylinder, from 
which streams of fire issue. When its 
opening is obstructed, it appY^ars eclij>8(*<l. 
The moon is, according to Ifim, likewise 
a cylinder, 19 times laiger than the earth ; 
its inclination produces the pliases, its 
entire revolution the eclipses. 1'liundcr 
and lightning are productions of the 
wind, compressed w ithin the clouds. The 
earth has the shape of a cylinder, mid is 
placed in the mids't of’tlie universe, where 
jt remains suspended. — He died in the 
58th Olympiad (546 B. C.), 64 years of 
age. 

Anaximenes of Miletus flourishcil 
about the 56th Olympiad (556 B. C.) He 
was a disciple of Anaximander, from 
whose doctrines he, however, deviated. 
According to him, the air {dfio) is tlie in- 
finite, di% me, perpetually active, first prin- 
ciple of all things. He taught that the 
exterior eircumterence of the heavens 
consisted of earth ; that the stars wi re 
solid fiodies, surrounded by fire ; that flie 
sun, by whose course alone the seasons 
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arc detenbined, was flat, as well as the 
earth, which rests upon the air. Diog- 
enes of Apollonia carried his doctrine 
still further. 

Albert Kend (the cistern of the waters 
of life) ; a celebrated of tlio Brah- 
mins, wherein tlie Indian religion and 
philosophy are conttiined. It is divided 
into 50 belliB or discourses, each consi<- 
ing of 10 chapters. It bus been trans- 
lated into Arabic, under the title of JMorat 
al Maani; i. e., the marrow of intelli- 
gence. 

Ancestors. All nations, in any way 
civilized, have paid respect to the ineino- 
ly of their ancestors. Some Iiavc gone 
fio far as to offer them religious lioinage. 
All tlie Asiatic nations are proud of a 
long Iin(3 of ancestors. Tlie Bilde abounds 
in genealogies, and modern travelJm s .^late, 
that tlie same pride of descent prevails 
among the yVrabitms, Persians, &lc. Men 
of rank in the East tire frequently enter- 
tained with songs in jiraise of rJieir an- 
cestors, — a custom which prevailed in 
Greece and Rome, and throughout Eu- 
rope in the middle ages. Esteem for 
parents and ancestors is so natural to all 
mankind, tliat low people, throughout the 
ivorld, if they liappeii to quarrel, as the 
readiest means of insulting the opposite 
part^, attack tJie honor of lus motJicr, the 
iionesty of his father, or the general char- 
acter of the family from which lie is 
descended, as the writer has had occasion 
to remark in veiy different countries. 
There is hardly any age which do<‘S not 
furni'^li many instances, some even in liie 
sha]R? of political institutions, of an erro- 
luuius transfer to a maids posterity, of thii 
honor belonging to himsedf, by which a 
natural and laudable feeling lias been 
made the source of much injustii'c, and 
moral and j^olifical confusion. Another 
very conunon fault, into wliich mankind 
constantly fall, is that of suffering re\er- 
eiice felt for the persons of ancestors 
to jiroduee an undue respect lor their 
knowledge and wisdom, — ^an error which 
arises, perhajis, partly from the idea of age 
and experience attarlied to tliat of an- 
<•e^,tors. The age and experience of living 
ancestors demand our respect, and die 
same feeling is transferred to the dead and 
to furmi r ages, which, in point of fact, 
W(‘re >()unger apd less experienced than 
wo. It is therefore ridiculous to see a 
numerous party, e. g,, in France, constant- 
ly recoiruriciid the example of their an- 
cestors (even of those who lived in ages 
wj^eu hardly any thing in politics was 
settled), as the only model to he imitated. 


[iidividuals and whole nations act as if 
wisdom belonged only to the dead. The 
true feeling of respect to ancestors is that 
expressed by a coiiti'iuporary orator, oii 
die 200th mini VC nsaty of the setthuunt ol 
his native city : “Let us not actiustUc) <Ik 4 
hut as they would ha\e acted to-da).’' — 
The Egyptians are knu^^n to have jiaid 
particular uUeiition to tlie bodies olThcir 
deceased relations; hut no nation ever 
revered their ancestors in such degree as 
the Chinese, whom Conllicius dir(;eu‘<] to 
ofier them Saerificc. Filial love, m fact, 
is one ol‘ the essential elements of tlie 
Chinese religion, polities and diancstit; 
life. Sir George Staunton (see Ins Em- 
h China, 3 vols. 8vo.) gives sc vtaal 
instances whicli supjiort lliis oiiiniori 
The inhabitants of New England are 
noted for the esteem in which they hold 
their ancestoi-s, witliout, however, being 
blind to their faults. 

Anchises, son of Capys, and great- 
grandson of Tros. Venus, ca[)tivated by 
his beauty, appeared to him on mount 
Ida (according to some, near tiie river 
Smiois), in the shape of a Piirygian 
shc])iicrdess, and bore him iEnetis. Jlis 
son carried liim off on his shoulders al 
the bnruiiig of Troy, and made him the 
companion of his voyage to Italy. He 
died during tl>e voyage, in Sicily. Ac- 
cording to other accounts, Jupiter killed 
A. with a tliimder-holt, because, when 
excited with wine, In; betrayed the secret 
of his iiitimary with Venus. 

Anchor, in na\igation, is an impor 
taut, strung and heav y instrument of iron, 
consisting of a sJiaiik having at one end 
a ring, to which the cable is fastened, and, 
at the other (uid, two arms or llukiis, with 
harhs or eilgcs on each side, intended to 
he dropped from a sliip into the bottom 
of the water, to retain lier in a convenient 
station ill a hai’bor, road or rivi r. Tlu^ 
most ancient anchors are said to have 
been of stone, and sometimes ol’ wood, 
to which a great quantity of lead was 
usually ‘fixed. In some places, basinets 
111 II of stones, and sacks filled with sand, 
were enijiloyed lor th(3 .same use. All 
these were let down by cords into the 
sea, and, by their weight, stayed the course 
oi'the ship. Ailerwards, they wore eom- 
posed of iron, and furnished with teeth, 
which, being fastened to the bottom of 
tJie sea, preserved the vessel iininovahle; 
whence 66ovrts and dentes are freauently 
taken for aiichors in the Greek and Latin 
fioets. At first, there was only one tooUi^ 
whence anchors were called trcp<iaro^«i , 
but, in a short titric, the second was added 
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by Eupalamus, or Anacharsis, tlie Scyth- 
ian philosopher. The anchors with two 
teetn were called , or aucpiaiofiot^ 

and, from ancient monuments, appear to 
have been much the same with those used 
at present, only the transverse piece of 
wood upon the liandles (the stocks) is 
wanting in all of tliem. Every shiji had 
sevcnd anchoi*s, one of which, surpsissing 
all the rest in bigness and strength, was 
peculiarly termed or sacra^ and was 
never used but in extreme dangt^r ; whence 
tacram anchoram solvere is proverbially 
applied to such as are forced to their last 
refuge. — Large ships, at the jiresent day, 
carry sevt'ral anchors, with two flukes 
each. 1. The sheet anchor is the largest, 
and is only used in c^ise of violent storms. 
S. Two bower anchors, viz. the best bower 
and small boiver, so called from their situ- 
ation at the bows. 3. Tiie 5^rcam anclior, 
tlifi kedge, and grappling^ or grapnel. The 
tliree last are oflen used for moving the 
ship from place to place, in a liarhor or riv- 
er. — The anchor is said to be a-peak^ when 
the cable is perpendicular between the 
liawse and the anchor ; it is said to come 
home., when it does not hold the sliip ; it 
is said to be /owZ, when the cable gets 
liitched about tlie flukes. To shoe an 
anchor, is to fix boards upon th(^ flukes, so 
that it may hold better in soft bottom. — 
Hiding at anchor is the state of the vessel 
when moored or fixed by the anchor. 
Dropping or casting anchor is letting it 
down into the sea. Wedghii^ anchor is 
raising it from the bottom. — The anchor, 
as eveiy body knows, is the symbol of 
hope. 

Anchoret, (See Anachoret.) 

Anchovy ; a small fish of the clupea or 
herring genus, constituting, in Cuvier’s 
chissification, a subgenus, under the title 
of engraulis. The common anchovy 
(clupea eyichrasicolus, L.) is about a span 
long, brownish on the l3ack, with argen- 
tin<*. belly and flanks. It differs from the 
other herrings in having the sethmoid and 
nasal bones prolonged to a point, beneath 
which their very small intermaxillarics 
arc attaclicd ; their inaxillaries an^ very 
straight and long ; the mouth and throat 
very wide ; both jaws well furnished with 
teeth, and the gills more open than in 
other species, — The anchovy is found in 
the greatest abundance in the Mediter- 
ranean, on the coasts of France, England, 
and Holland, whither they come in im- 
mense shoals, like the larger herrings, for 
the purpose of spawning. Nets of 40 
fathoms long, and from 25 to 30 feet 
wide, ore employed to take them ; these 
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nets differ in nothing from those com- 
monly used, except in having very small 
meshes. — The imchovy fishery, in the 
Mediterranean, is begun in the spring, 
and continues until the commencement 
of summer, and is especially carried on, 
in dark nights, by the aid of fires. The 
fishermen provide themselves with floats, 
upon which a fire of pine-knots is made, 
and these are placed, at (liifcrent dis- 
tances, over a very considerable extent 
of sea. The anchovies approach these 
lights, and collect near them in vast mul- 
titudes, when the fishermen silently sur- 
round them with their nets, extinguish 
the fire, and begin to beat upon the water. 
The frightened fish immediately endeavor 
to make their escaj)c, and, rushing against 
the net, are caught by the meshes, which, 
passing over their gills, neither allow 
them to advance nor retreat. The fish- 
ermen, as soon as the net appears sufli- 
ciently full, raise it, and remove the fish, 
and go to repeat their oi^jrations at the 
next light. The Dutch, on their coasts, 
makci use of a sort of funnel-shap(j(i trap 
of reeds, with a net attached to the bot- 
tom. This is fiistened to a stake, at low- 
water, and, at t^very change of fide, is 
visited for the puri)ose of removing the 
anclanies, which generally fill tJie net. 
Nearly all the anchovies caught are iin- 
juediately salted, because otherwise they 
spoil with great rapidity. Tlie scales 
separate from the surface with so much 
ease, that it is a common notion that 
these fish are not possessed of this in- 
tegument. The heads of the anchovies 
must be taken off, on account of their 
bitterness, — a quality which has obtained 
for this species the name of enchrasicoluSy 
from a strange idea, that the gall-bladder 
was in the liead. TJio intestines are re- 
moved, and the fish, after being wtislied, 
are packed in btirnds like ordinary her- 
rings, with layers of salt and fish alter- 
nately. A considerable difference is pro- 
duced in the quality of anchovies by the 
sort of salt used, and the state of the 
pickle in which they are kept. Tlie fish- 
ernHUi of Provence believe that the salt 
ouglU to be of a red color, which js gen- 
(*rally caused by rust of iron, where salt 
has lieen prepared in iron vessels, but, 
for their use, is mostly caused by mixing 
a small quantity of ochre with the salt. 
They are very careful, also, not to change 
the pickle, merely supplying the loss, from 
leakage or evaporation, by adding water. 
These anchovies have a peculiar acriino- 
iiy of taste, wliich is prized by epicures. 
They do not keep, however, so well als 
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those packed by the northern fislKT/ncn, 
which are cured witli gray salt, and have 
tije pickle ciioiiged as oden as 3 times.— 
As an article ot diet, aneliovios reetailly 
caught are eaten di;essed m a great van* 
ety of modes. Salted anchovies ought to 
be recent, white above and reddish below, 
and Ire.e from taint. The books of cook* 
ery exhibit numerous salads, sauc<iM ajul 
relisiies, of which anchovies Ibrni a part. 
A very favorite nioilo of using tiieni js in 
ancliovy-toust, made by spreadmg the 
fiesli of the ])ickled anciiovy over hn'ad 
toasted brown. Tliis is eaten as a ])ro- 
vocative of thirst, by topers, or a stim- 
ulant to a languid appetite, by pi^rsons 
whose stomachs are enfeebled oV dyspep- 
tic from excesses. Like all other stimu- 
lants, Jiowever, they soon lose their elli- 
cac} in such cases, and become ]K>sitively 
injmioiis. — 'fhe ancient Romans made 
iisr of a sauce celebrated under the name 
ol‘ garaw, which is liiougiit, by some 
writers, to have been i)re(jare<l fhjin the 
anchovy. We have made some investi- 
gations on this subject, and are led to the 
conclusion, that this sauce was prepared 
from the intestines, &c. of fish, but by no 
nieaiLs of any one sjieeies. According to 
Pliny (lib. 31, cap, 3), it was originally 
jirepuriid from tiie shrimp called gamw. 
Huhscquently, the sauce was made by 
macerating the intestines of fish in salt 
and water, until they became sligliily pu- 
trescent, to which vinegar and parsh'y, 
chopped fme, or pounded, were addeil. 
As the anchovy was catight in such abun- 
dance in the Mediterranean, this fisli was 
doulitless sometimes used for the prep- 
aration of the luxurious gaimm. Martial 
speaks of it as made from the scombriisj or 
mackerel, in tlie following words : — 
Txvpirantis ndfjuo scontbri ()e sanguine prime, 
Accijie fastoj>ujn, muncra cara, ganmi. 

Ltb, xui. jfcp. oil. 

How well it deserved the epithet fasto- 
sum, may be gathered fjom the statement 
ofl^iiny (lib. 31, cap. 8), in which he says, 
that (wo gallons of this garum sold for 
.ntigidis milhbus riummoritm, or some 
tiioiisarids of sesterces. 

iVNUiTYtosis ; a stiffness or immobility 
of the joints. The existence of tlie dis- 
ease is obvious to the eye. It is often 
connected with deformities of the limbs, 
and, m the anchylosis of the little bones 
of the ear, with deafness; in that of the 
joint of the lower jaw, with iiiatnlity of 
chewing. The anchylosis may occasion 
the decaying of a limb, iileedings, aneu- 
risma, &e., an<l may even become fatal. 

In the beginning of these diseases, the 


jtatient usually suffers pain in the limbfs 
a more or less audible rustling in moving 
the joint affected, a feeling of weakness 
and inability of directing the limb as it 
could be done in a state of heuUli. An 
anchylosis usually arises from several 
causes, and afflicts sometimes the whole 
body, at other times one limb only. The 
anchylosis is sometimes constimtioiial ; 
old peojile are more subject to it tliiui 
young, and the male st'x than (he feiTiale. 
The real anchylosis is incurabh*. Lx- 
cessivo indulgence in animal love may 
contribute to this disease ; but it is, (or 
the most port, the result of inflammation 
in the membrane lining tfie joints, 

Ancillon, Jean Pierre Prcdcnc ; horn 
at Jierlin, April 30, ]7d(>; a man ?mi(‘b 
estecim'tl in Prussia, known by bis writ- 
ings, particularly by his Tableau des Rtv-- 
oluiions du Sifsthue Politique de f Kurope^ 
depuw le Hymeidihle; 4 vols., second edi- 
tion, 1824. He lias]ad)lishcd sevtiral )) 0 - 
litical essays, all of which display iitfacli- 
nient to the modern doctrine ek Legitimacy, 
y(‘t with a slight tincture of liberalism.— 
He vyrites sometimes in French, at other 
limes in (ierman. He was fornu'rly min- 
ister of the French Protestant church in 
Jicrlm, hut is now employed in the de- 
partment of foreign affairs.— ])avid A., a 
Protestant minister, who fled from France 
after the revocation of ihi‘ edict of Nantes, 
and died at Berlin, 7o years old, 

w as an author of some merit, as was also 
his son Charles, who was iiistoriogniphor 
to the king of Prussia, and died at Berlin, 
in 1715. 

Ancona, capital of the delegation, and 
of the former manpiisate of Ancona, Ion, 
E., lat. 43° 38' N., on the gulf of 
Veniee, the seat of a bisho]), has 17,330 
inhahifunts, among whom are 5000 Jexvs. 
'J’lio city and its fine harbor are pnvisod 
by the most ancient writers. 3hus harbor 
was imjiroved and beautifled by Tra jan ,• 
and the grateful citizens erected to jiim, 
in return, a triumphal arcli of whiti*. mar- 
hle, which is yet standing on the oldesi 
mole. Jn 1732, A. was declared a free 
]>ort, and, notwithstanding tlie frequent 
olKstruction of the haven by mud, it is 
visited every year by more thai> 1100 
vi'SHols, anrl the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the city are considerable. A. htui 
also a quarantine establishment. It was 
always a famous rortrf*S8 ; was conquered 
and destroyed re|waiedly by tlie Romans, 
(loths, Lombards and Haracens; rose by 
it.H own resources flrom its mins, aiul be- 
came a rc^public. It was, however, in 
15Ji2, taken by the pope, by surprise, and 
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annexed, together with its territory, to the notion ; some assert that andiaitnio im- 
papai doiiiiiiions. The siege of this place pji^s a little slower motion than andante, 
by the Russians, Turks aial Austrians, in The andante requires a delicate perfbrm- 
1799, was remarkable, because the Rus- ance. 

sian colors, fii-st planted on the walls of Andes, called by the Spaniartla Cor- 
A., were pulled down by the Austrian dillcras dt los Abides, are an iimncnse 
soldiers, which gave occasion to the un- chain of mountains, extending throughout 
fortimate dissensions of the emperor Paul South America from north to south, geii- 
witli the allies. Since 1815, the citadel, erally at the distance of aboni 350 miles 
only lias reruained Ibrtihed. from the w(‘storn coast. Tliey extend 

Ancus jMartius, the fourth king of from cape Pilares, in the straits uf Magel- 
Rome, succeeded Tullus Hostiliiis,(>40 B. Jan, northwards to the isthmus of Darien. 
C. (114 A. U.) and died 6*18 B. C. (I3f> A mountainous ridge passes through the 
A. LI.) He built the harbor at Ostia, the isthmus of Darien, dividing farther iionh 
mouth of the Tiber. Rome, tlieretbre, into various branches, styled tJie Cordil- 
nuist have had, os early os tiiat peviod, lercLS of Mexico. To the north of Mexico 
some navigation, even if it did not amount the jnineipal range takes the name of tlie 
to more than a coasting tnide. He re- Rocky mountains^ and iTaches to lh(‘ 
vived the neglecUMl observ'aiicc of reh- Frozen ocean, the iiortliern limits of the 
gion, and inscribed the laws respecting American continent. These are by many 
religious ceremonies on tables set up in consi<h*red as jiarts of one continiuul 
the market-place. Enniusaud Lucretius range, but the term Andes is usually liin- 
(‘ull him the Good. Virgil reproaches him ited to the mountains in South America. — 
with undue regard for pojiiilar favor, be- The Andes difier greatly in their geiK'ral 
cause lie distributed the conquered lands aspect and character, being in some parts 
among the citizens. blended together into an entire mass, and 

Anda ; a tree of Brazil, the wood of in others, liivided into two or three dts- 
which is spongy and light, tlie flower tinet ridges. In Chili, they are about PiO 
yellow and large, and the fruit a gray nut, miles in breadth, presenting imnierotis 
^vllieh eiK'ioscs two kernels, of the taste summits of prodigious hcigiil. 4\) tlifi 
of chestnuts, in a double rind, 'fiie truit north, tlic)'’ diverge in a straggling nian- 
is saiil to be purgative. Oil is jiressed nor; aiwl in Peru, tiiey tire formed into 
liom those kernels, with whicli the na- three irn’gular ridges, which continue to 
tites anoint their limbs. The rinds of about lat. (i® S., where they are formed 
tlie fruit, thrown into ponds, kill the fish, into a single edmin. They divide again, 
Andalusia (ancient Btetica) ; a prov- in Quito, into two chains ; and farther 
ince of Spam, divided into Upper and north, between lat. 2° and 5^ N., they are 
Jjower. I 'pper A. coin])rehends(jlronuda ; formed into three parallel ridges, which 
LoAver A. comprehends JaeJi,Cor<lova ami ;ire again blended together betwe.en lat. 
Hcville. A. is the most western province <1° and 7° N. — Between the two ridges in 
of Spam, and is bounded N. by Estrema- Quito, there is a3>lain from 5 to 6 leagues 
dura and La Mancha ; E. by Murcia; S. in breadth, of great fertility, well culti- 
by the sea and the straits of Gibraltar; vatcal, and thickly settled, having popii 
and W. by JNutugal ; 170 miles long, ami Ions towns, and thougli under tJie eqiia- 
180 wide. It IS, without doubt, one of tor, yet, owing to its great eli'vation, winch 
the fim‘st, the richest and most fertile is about 9000 feet above the sea, it pos- 
jiarts of Spain, producing abundance of sesses a temperate and delightful climate. 
Oil and grain, also honey, sugar, silk and — ^The Andes ore the liighest mountains 
wine. Its berd.s of cattle are numerous, in America, and, next to the HimmaUdi 
and its horses are esteemed the liest in mountains, the most elevated in the 
the kingdom. The inhabitants are de- known world. They ore composed, in a 
scended, in part, from the Saracens, aiul great part, of porphyry, and abound hi 
differ inucii from the natives of Castile, the precious metals. Many of them are 
and other parts of Spain, in their physi- volcanic, and there arc numerous sum- 
oguoiny and diameter. Pop., in 1787, mils Avlmdi are covered with pci-petnal 
788,153. It^ chieff cities are Seville and snow. The medium height of the range, 
Cadiz. (See Oreiuuia.) uikIit the equator, may l>e esinnatod at 

Andante [music) denotes a time some- about 11,000 fe.et above tlv' level of tlie 
what slow, ami a performance distinct sea, while that of the Alps liardly ex- 
and exact, gentle mid soothing. Andan- reeds 8000. — The following table exhibits 
lino stands between amlante and allegret- some of the highest sniniriits, with their 
to, at least according to the common elevation above the level of the sea. 
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Frit. 

Chimborazo, 21 jn 

MiBt^ 5 ^ 0 , 

Disca Casiida, 19^570 

Cayamba Ourco, 

Antisaiia, 19,119 

Cotopaxi, .... . . b'^v'^91 

Altair, . . 

Ilinissa, 

Sangai, 

Tunguragiia, lf;,50() 

Pichinca, jr),!>:19 


Mr. Pentland has rcrontly assrrtod, that 
mount Nevado do Soraio is the liigh(‘st 
mountain of America. He estimates its 
licight at 25,200 feet. Its situation is in 
15° .‘Ity S. lat. The second in altitude he 
considers nniunt Illiniani (Ne\ados de 
Ulitnatn), in Paz, in Bolivia, or Ujiper 
Peru, 22 marine h'agues S. E. ol'the city 
Paz, between 15° 35' and 10° 40' S. lat., 
and between 67° and 68° W. Ion. 'rhe 
most northern peak of it he gives jfs 
24,200 feet liigh, (See Annales drs Sci- 
ences, xiv. 2i)9.) — A lively idea of the 
churaettT and grand features of the Andes 
may he formed from the accounts given 
in the celebrated Alexander von Hum- 
boldt’s Journey into the Equinoctial 
Countries of the New Continent ; which, 
at the same time, affords mucJi scientific 
information on these remarkable moun- 
tains. — Good rotds have been cut witli 
mat labor in the’ neighborhood of Chim- 
borazo, one of wbicJi is 1000 miles in 
length ; and similar^labors of the ancient 
incas of Peru may be found throughout 
the province. Over the Rio Desaguadero, 
in Buenos Ayres, is a singular bridge, 
formed of ropes and rushes, attributed to 
Capac Yupanqui, the 5th inca. — The ap- 
proach to the Andes from the western 
coasts has always been admired. The 
road leads through the most beautiful 
forests, the foliage of whicli exhibits the 
most various and lovely colors. As the 
traveller advances, an awful sublimity 
pervades the mind, and the wide inter- 
stices and tremendous chasms, together 
with cataracts that roll down the moun- 
tains from an amazing altitude, filling the 
distant view, overwhSm him with admi- 
ration. — The highest deserts of the Andes 
are in the north called Paramos, and in 
Peru, Punas ; but so acute and peculiar 
is the cokl air in these places, as rather to 
pierce the vitals than affect the exterior 
feelings. It is no uncommon circum- 
stance to meet with the bodies of travel- 
lers who have perished in the cold, whose 
faces have the horrid appearance of 
laughter, owing to the contraction of the 


muscles at the period of dissolution. The 
pine lingers last of the more stately tribes 
of vegetables, aeentrjpani<Hl l>y a low spe- 
cies of moss. It is foimd P{,000 feet in 
altitude above the level of the Nu- 

merous orders of the largei trees appear 
progressively in the s])aee l)etw(*eii the 
iieights of 10,000 and 9000 i’eet. At I he 
height of 9200 feet, is found the oaU, 
whi(‘h, in the eciuatorial rei;i<jus, never 
descends below that of 5,500. It i^, how- 
ever, srtid to be found in i1k‘ iioighl»orlio(3(l 
of Me.xieo, at the height of only2(»20 foot. 
European grains flourish lust between 
the altitude of 6000 and 9000 huU, Wheat 
under the equator will seldom Sjiring uj) 
below the elevation of 4500 feet, or ripiui 
above 1 1 la t of 1 0,800. 1 1 u m I w dd t say s 1 1 1 < ‘re 
are very fine harvests of wheat near V'ie- 
toria, in the Oaraceas j)rf»Vinee, at 1640 
and 1900 feet above tlie levt'l of the sea. 
In Cuba, wheat crops will flourish and 
ripen at a small elevation. Kye and bar- 
ley, from their constitution, arc caj)al)le 
of resisting cold better than wheat, and, 
eon.secjiiently, of ripening in a superior 
altitude. Maize is cultivated in the same 
climate ns the banana, but wjU flourish 
9000 feet high. Oranges, pine-apples, 
and every variety of delicious flruits ami 
vegetables, are found on the lower 
gmunds of the Andes, within the tropics. 
Cassava, maize, cacao, coflee, sugar, cot- 
ton and indigo are cultivated with suc- 
cess. Indigo and cacao, however, require 
great heat to ripen them. Cotton and 
coffee require a more temperate clime. 
Su^r arrives at a superior degree of per- 
fection in the more temperate regions ol* 
the province of Quito. — For further in- 
formation, see Humboldt, and the Journal 
rfe Physique, vol. liii. for 1801. For tJie 
different mountains of the Andes, see 
their respective articles. See, also, 
America, 

Andover; a borough in Hampshire, 
England, situated on the small rivulet 
Aiide. It is a great thoroughfare between 
London and Salisbury, and sends two 
members to parliament. It lies 65 miles 
W. by S. of London. 

Andover ; a post-township of Massa- 
chusetts, in the county of Essex, 20 miles 
N. of Boston ; pop. in 1820, 3889, It is 
situated on the S, E. side of the Mem- 
mack, and is also watered by the Shaw- 
sheeii ; is pleasant and flourishing, and 
contains three parishes, in each of which 
there is a Congregational meeting-hotiiie. 
A. has some raanufectures, but it is chief- 
ly celebrated for its literary institutions, 
particularly its tlieological seminary. In 
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’ tlio iK)rt]i pari^li is an aca<l(‘in} si^h-d 
JhVanldin aradimy, Th(‘ soijtli pan^h 

ronfaTJis rhe tiicolo^ical .sftnj/iarj., afid an 
.K'atlt'iny Phillips arwtvmy, wlnoli 

was fcmiKlcd in 177H. "I'tic 
sciMinary was fouiKlfd in 1H07, and is 
vc'ry liiH t.'lly riidnwcd. It lias a [»lcas- 
ant, lirahlj V and <‘l<‘vat(‘d sitnatjon, Inrii 
I'onnnunif' a hrantiful and extrnsivr prus- 
prcl. 'I'),-' hnildiiijirs consist ol'd\\<‘llin^^- 
housrs |ii|- tlio jirufcssors ; a sti'wanl’s 
house, (■•aUaininf^ a dijiinj^-liall ; and 3 
pnl)lir I'difiees ot’hrlek. The lihrarv eon- 
lains nJ)\^ards of 5000 voiiina's. There 
arc \ ](n lessors. Tiie innnlu'r of sln- 
denis now about T^O. — 'Fin; eonrsti of 
eduealion is (aunpletial in d years. As 
tjualifieat ions f(>r admission, the coiislifii- 
tjon re(jnin's a Jiheral edueation, and tes- 
timonials of ;r(>od (‘haraeter and tahuits. 
'i'uition anrl room-rent are aOorded fre(‘ 
«'< expeie-.- to all, and the cliarify funds 
^ove sujipnrt to sueh as are indigent. A 
puhhe e\,imination is Jield on the 4lh 
A\h'dnesd.iy of Sid^h'inluT. Til ere are 2 
xaeafion^, of 5 xveeks eaci). 

Axdki, major J. ; an adjutant-"<meral 
in tiie lintisli army in N. Atnerica du- 
ring tlie ’■evolutionary war. He was 
ori^rinally a inerchiuit’s (derk. Employed 
to ne^mtiati* the d<dcction of tin*. Amcri- 
ean *ieneral Arnold, and the delivery of 
the works at West Point, ho was appre- 
hended in disguise, Sept. ^3, 1780, within 
the American lines, and sent prisoner to 
gi’iienil Washington, xvho submitted his 
ease to the examination and decision of a 
hoard of general officers, consisting of 
major-general Greene, William Alexan- 
4h‘r (lord Stirling), the martjuis de la 
Fayette, &:c. The l>ourd declared liim a 
sj>y Irom the enemy, and, agreeably to 
I Ik; law and usage of nations, ho was 
hangod at Ta]>pan, in New York, Oct. 2, 
A rnomimeiU is erected to his 
memory in Westminster ahbey. He is 
tlie autlior of a ])ocm entitled 'The Cow 
duis r . {'Ti ee Arn old . ) 

AxnKK v DEL Sarto. (See SaHo.) 

Am>iu;ossy, Antoine Francois, count; 
a Freiadi general, great-grandson of the 
nuiowned I'raiicois Andri'ossy; wliodk'ii in 
lf^28. 1 le was the engineer who finished 

the canal td' Languedoc, from tlie Atlan- 
tic to the; IMediterranean, was horn at 
Caste l-Naudary, in J7bl, and, in 1781, was 
lieutenant in the French artillery, [n 
1797, he distinguislual himscli; as com- 
mander of the guii-boats, upon flic lake 
of Mantua, at the siege of this fortivss. 
Ill later times, he made himself eonsfnen- 
ous, ill the Freneli expedition to Egypt, 


by his loaniod writings, as a meinlxir of 
the national institute at Cairo, particu- 
larly on mnfiiematies. He was sent a« 
French ambassador to London, after the 
peace of Amiens ; afterwards, to Vietina, 
and at Last to (Linstauiinople. In J814, 
the king n'calL'd liim from tlfis ]>o>l. In 
1815, he was again employed l)y i\apo- 
h*on, during tlie. “ hniiflred dsi^s.’' Hfv, 
sides his J\I/moirr siir VIrrnpiion du Punt 
Enxhi dans la Mt'diterranee^ and lus J\p- 
moire sur Ic Systinie. dcs caiix qui abreuvent 
Conslantinojdc^ his work on the n<)s[»lii(nis 
aiul tfuFFuikish empire is esteemed gmxL 

Axurew, St. ; firother of St. IL.'ter, and 
the first disciple whom Christ eliose. 
Uoth hrotliers wa*re fisht*mien, hut left 
their hiisiiiess, and followed the lledetan- 
er. The Lite of A., after Christ’s death, 
is uncertain ; tlie common opi/iion is, 
that he was crucified. Tlie Riissiatie 
rev(*re him as the apostle who hronglit 
the gospel to th(*m ; tlie Scots, as tjie 
[latron saint of* their country. In the 
early ages of the cliureh, a preU*nded 
(h)spe] of his was in circulation. 4’he 
At lay also, wliich hear his name, an* not 
gemunc. The order of St. A. is one of 
the liigliest orders of the emjiire of Kus- 
siu, instituted by IV'tcr the Great, in 1(197. 
— For the Scottisii knights of St. A., se^e 
Thistle. 

Andrew’s, St ; an imiwrtant city of 
Scotland, on the Firtli of Tay, 39 miles 
from Edinburgh; W. Ion. 2°5(y ; N. lat. 
56® IIK. It is about a mile and a half in 
circuit, consisting of 3 principal streets ; 
2 cliurelies of the kirk of Scotland, one 
E|Hscopalian, two Dissenting meeting- 
houst's, and a university, liaving two col- 
legers — St, Salvador’s and St, Mary’s, 
JV>p. 3300. It is a royal burgh, an<l re- 
turns, in u/iion with 4 other j)iaces, one 
meinlier tr> jiarliament. Sl A. was for* 
iiierly a place of considerably great* r 
exU'iit tlian at present. Tin; iconoclastic 
zeal of the reformers, in the y(*ar 1559, 
leyelled w ith the ground its noble catlu*- 
dral. liniiis of several luieieiit buildings 
are still to be seen. The university was 
fouialed in 1412. The number of stit 
deiit^, at both colleges, has never been 
know n to exceed 300, and they do not, at 
tJiis time, amount to 200. 

Amuikxi, St., cross of; a cross of the 
form X, liecause, according to tradition, 
St. A. xvas ( xecuted on a cross wliieh 
had I his shajie, Nov. 30, A. D. 83, at Pa- 
tras,.! ii Achaia. 

Amireus, Lancelot, bishop of Win- 
clu'ster, m tJie n*igns of James I and 
Charles I, was born in London, 1565. 
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ll(‘ IS particularly knoAvii by one ol‘ hi^ 
works, ^rtura 'Torli (I (500), whitOi In* 
wrote against a pulilication nl* ranlitml 
Ib^llarmiiie, ini(b*r the lirtitious iianic (»!’ 
Matiheiv Tortus^ in which tlie cardinal had 
attacked James’ JJetence oftiie Rights ot’ 
Kings. Ills works Ix'st known at ]>res- 
ent are, a vohiine of Sernnnis, — 111, 

Ibl. 1(542; the Moral Law expounded, or 
Lectnr(‘s on tiie Ten Comrnandinents, 
K>42, h>}. ; ColJi'ction of Posthumous atul 
Orj}hlSK ^Lectures, delivered at St. Paul’s 
and St. Giles’, London, 1057, fob 

Awdrieux, FraiK^/ois Guillaume Jean 
Stanislas, one of the most distinginslual 
modern French dramatic poets, horn at 
Strashurg, May 6, 1759, was, h(‘i«)rc the 
revolution, secretary of the duke of U/t s. 
By his /eal for true liberty during the 
revolution, by his firm adherence to the 
eonstitution, and by his constant support 
of the rules of natural right, he was not 
less distinguished, than by liis easy wit, 
and tlu‘ striking churaelers and fiin' jioe- 
try eoniained in his numennis literary 
works. Ihs w'ritiiigs sometimes want 
finisli, pamenlarly in respeet to tlio lan- 
guage. Ill 1798, he (‘lUf'rod tlu' legisla- 
tiy(' [jody, ns deputy of the department 
ot the »^('me, wdani? lie made a eon>.[n<*u- 
oiis figure hy Jiis speeehes, and motions 
respf'etmg tlie estahlislnrunit of firiuiary 
schools, iIh* liberty of the jiress, and the 
murder of the anduissadoi-s at Kastadt. 
Alh'i- the 18rli Brumaire, he became Inh- 
une ; July 21, 1800, secretary ; and, in 
Septeinher, ])rcsklent of the" tribunate. 
He deelared himself with zeal and linn- 
iiess against the anti-constitutional iiitais- 
uros of tli<! fii*st consul and of tin; senate, 
iintd J8(}2, when in; was obliged to re- 
sign. Ni’vertlndess, the emperor after- 
wards made him knight of tlie legion of 
honor, and jiroiessor of Jitenifun* nt the 
College do. fVmice, and of belles-lettres at 
the iKilyteehnie sehook In 181(5, the 
king admitted liim a memluT of the 
French academy. His principal work of 
idassical rcpiuation, is Anaximander, a 
play in one act. His Les 'bZtourdis is also 
very popular. He is likewise the author 
of Alolih'e avec ses JJmis, His Ejcamen 
Critique dxi Theatre des Grecs is highly 
valued. 

Axdrocltjs, or Androdus ; a Dacian 
slave, w ho being exposed to a lion in the 
circus, the animal forbore to hurt him, 
l>c<*ause lie had formerly taken a thorn 
out of his foot. lie was, in consequence, 
liberated, and led the lion about tin* 
streets of Rome . — AuL Gel. 1. v. c. 14. 
AIL Hint. An. 1. vii. c. 48. 


ANnuoiTiKs (from (h/ n, a me it, aiul 
h>rm); a figiin* of human sh.ipe, wjiieh, 
by certain maeliiiu'ry, is m;uh' tn pi i llirm 
some of the natural motions »f a In mg 
mail. 

Amihom ACHE ; (laughter of Frtioii, king 
of I’liehes in Cilicia, and vvif»: Mflh'<“tor. 
(q- V.) After the con(iuc>t of Troy, she 
became the prize of Ryrrhu>, sou of 
Achilles, who earned her to Kpirus, and 
had 3 sons by her, hnt afterwards h'ft her 
to Helenas, brother of Hector, to whom 
she bore a son. Kuripides has made her 
the cliief character of a tragedy. 

Andromeda ; daughter of the Fthift- 
piaii king Cepheus, aud of Cassiopeia, 
The mother and daughter w^re very 
beautiful. The former liaving hoasttMl 
that her daughter surpassed tin* Nereith's 
(if not Jiino herself) in lu’auty, the of- 
fended goddess('S called on their liither to 
nnenge the insult. He not only inun- 
dat(‘d the t('rritory of Cepliens, hut ulset 
si'iit a horrid sca-rnoiist(T, wdiieh tfin'at- 
(‘iumI u!uv<‘rsal (h'striietiou. 'file oracle 
(h'elar(‘d that the wratli of NepTiUKM-ould 
not 1)(* aj»peas(‘d, unless Cepheus dehv- 
(‘red his (laughter to the monst(‘r. In 
this extremity, Ih'rsens beheld li('r, vvlum, 
with the load of the Gorgon in his liaiid, 
and moiint(‘d on Pegasus, 1 h 5 was r(‘- 
Turiiing from his victory ov('r Medusfu 
Touched by compas>ion and h)\(*, ilie 
hero ]m)mis(‘(l to kill the moiisrm’ on 
('ondition tliat tln^ virgin should he gn(*n 
him in marriage. 'I’lie fiiTlan' promised 
It, and kept his word. Tii memory «»f the 
exploits of P(‘rseus ((]. v. ), A., h^ tiu; 
favmr of Pallas, was ])laeod among the 
stars. 

AxDROMcrs of Cyresthes; a Gnmk 
areliitect, celebrated for liaving (‘on- 
striieted, at Athens, tlie tower of th(‘ 
winds, ail octagonal hiiilding-, on eaeli 
sid<; of wiiich w^as a figiin* nqin senting 
one of the winds. On tlie top of the 
tow(*r w^as a small }>yramid of marble 
supjiurting a brazen Triton, whieli turiKvl 
on a pivot, and pointed with its rod to the 
side of the tower on which w as rejire- 
sent<‘(l the wind that was then blowing. 
As ca(‘h of the sides had a sort of dial, it 
IS conjectured that it formerly oontaiinal 
a clepsydra or water-clock. 

Andronicus of Rhodes ; a follower 
of Aristotle, who lived B. C. 63^ and 
wrote commentaries on that author. He 
also restonal and published the w orks of 
that philoso])her, which Sylla had brought 
from Greece. 

Andros ; islands of the Holy Ghost 
(isles del IC'fpirifu Santo)*, a group of isles 
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♦‘Xlrndiii' in tin' lonn ofacn^sc'chl, jijr ii[)- 
wanl^ (il ')() l(.'a^iirsjn {\u\ runelilMniioodt)!* 
fialjaiiia hank, ajnl ainoiin^t tin; 
liahain.i i\. Jat. tu ?4.>\‘Ky, and 

W . loll lo / 8^^ ^(y, d'iif* pas^a^cs 

ihnnijzli llnan ai-a daii'jji'rous. Altcinpts 
Iiavt; lx n made to roUinizo tin* prjjn;ij>al 
Ainlro- island. In J788, 200 inhahitanis, 
inclndi’i;^^ slavi's, were se-tlUal tliere. It 
lias tin privdt\i,n) ul'sendiii" one mctnher 
to llic I nmse of assembly of tin; Baliairias. 
Tlie apjiroacJi to it is very difficult, for 
vai'ions naisons. 

Androscoggkv, or Ameriscoggix ; a 
river which tbrms the outlet of Uinbagog 
lake, and has tlie first part of its course 
in till* eastern part of New Ifampshirc, 
Afli'r (‘iitering the state of Maine, it Hows 
first ni an easterly, and afterwards in a 
southerlv direction, and joins tlie Kenne- 
1 h"C at Mf'rry-niceting hay, 0 iritles above 
Bath, and 18 nnies above the entrance 
of the rivi'r into ihe ocean. Its wliole 
e.uiirsi; js ahoul J50 miles in liaigth. 

Am-llo, 'riionias. (See Masaniclh.) 

A.vfmomctkii ; an instrument I’on- 
tri\ed lu measure the stri'iigtli and veloc- 
ity of 1 in; w ind. 

Am Mo.vn, w Old- flow (‘r, in botany; a 
geims of the pab/^itjiLid Older, anti pohfdii- 
ilrio el.iN>, r.mkiua, in the natural mei’hod, 
under the 2(>rii order, muU(siIi(ju(£, It 
lias Its naim' tiom the. (ireek minoi (the 
wind), heiMiisi' jf is stippcised not m open 
unh’ss the wind blows. Liniueus enii- 
yncr.ites 21 spi'eii's: tliosi; vahialih^ on 
aei'onnt of llieir h(‘auly are llii' liillow- 
ing; 1, ddcmodc dpcnninn, a nalivi; of 
Britain, growing in tlie woods; 2, amm- 
anc coroddiid; d, aiitmone horlemh ; 
hotii nafi\ es of tin* Biwoiil, jiarticidarly 
ol’ the Archipelago isiaiuls, wheTc; the 
hordeis »)f the tields are covered with 
thiMii ; 1, anemone nemorosn^ gn»wmg 

w ild in tin? woods, in many jiarls of Biit- 
aiii, where it tlow<M*s m Api'il and May. 
Prof ('andok* (De Cand. Sjfsf. \ok i. 188) 
oiiumerares 4a sj)(;ci(‘s ol' anemone. 

A> r.Mosi’opc ; evi*ry contri\ anee w Inch 
indioales tlie dina-tion of tin; wind. 44ie 
vane ujion tou'ers and roofs is tlie sim- 
plest of all anemnscop(‘s. There are 
also soon', where the vane turns a move- 
able spindh*, wliieli descends through the 
roof lo the ehainhcr vvliere the ohsiaa.i- 
tioix is to be riiadi*. On the ceding of tins 
apartment a coinpasS'Card is lixed, and, 
whilst the wind turns the vane togiuher 
with tlie spindle, an index, fixed be.kwv, 
points out tin; direction of the wiuii on 
the card. Home are so made, us, even in 
the absence of the oliserver, to note down 
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tin; changn^s of ilip wind. Attiong tin; 
most pertin t of this kind, is that of prut! 
Moscati, and of the cuv. Marsilio Landii- 
ani. r 

Aneuhism ; the swrlliug of an artery, 
or the (hlatation ainl expaii.sion of some 
part of an arleiy. 44iis is tlio trm* aneu- 
risiri. Tliere is also a spuuous kind of 
aneurism, wlien the rupture or puncture 
of an artery is followed by an (*xiravasii- 
tion of blood in the cellular ineuibranC. 
If the external membrane of the aitery is 
injured, and the internal niembmiie pro- 
trudes through, and forms a sac, it is 
called mixed aneurism. Lastly, there is the 
vtir’icose aneurism, the tumor of the artery, 
when, in bleeding, the vein has been 
entirely cut through, and at the same 
time the upper side of an arteiy beneath 
has been perforated, so that its blood is 
jiressed into the vein. The genuine 
aneurisms arise partly from the loo vio- 
lent motion of the blood, partly from a 
))rciernatural debility of the membranes 
of the artery, which is soinelimes consti- 
tutional. Tliey are, thereflire, more fre- 
(juent m the great brandies of tlie arte- 
ries; in ])articnlar, in tin* vicinitv of the 
Jieurt, in the arch of the aorta, and m tlie 
cxtremiries, for insUuuu', in llie iiain and 
at the ribs, wiiere the aitei les ;ire (*xj)osed 
to frequent injuries by slrefidmig, violent 
bodily exertions, tlirusts, i.’ills and eontu- 
sions. They may, howi'vi r, lx* oeeu- 
sioikhI also, es};eeially tli(‘ inti'rnal one<, 
h> diseases, violent ebullition^ of the 
blood, by the use of anhuit hjiints, by 
velienunit jiasNioiis unci einotioii>, jiartieu- 
lariy by auger: iii Midi eases, the .irteries 
may Ik* ruptured, and siiddim deatii pro- 
duced. 4’he exteiiud aueunMiis are 
eitlu'i* healeil by eontmued pressure on 
th(* swelling, or by an operation, in wliu*li 
the arfejy is laid tiare, and tird alx»v«* the 
swdlmgq so as to jirevent tin' /low o/' the 
Mood into the sar* of the aneurism, w Indi 
contracts by di'grees. Honiefmies tiie 
ligature, is apjihed holii above anil Ik'Jovv 
the aiieunsjij. 

Anfosm, Pusquale, was boru at Naples, 
in 17211, j)la> (‘d on tin* violin in the nnihic 
schools of Najiles, and studied composi- 
tion under Hacchini and Piemni. "IMie lat- 
ter had a grt*at friendshi)) /’or him, and pro- 
cnr(*d him, in 1771, his tirsf employment, 
ill tin* llieatrc delle dame at Rome. Though 
he met with no success, Picdni jirocured 
him, ill the following year, a seeoiid en- 
gagement, in whidi lie was also inisuc- 
eessful. In a third engagement, the year 
tdh'rvvards, A. was more fortiinalt;. The 
Persecuted Unknown was performed, in 
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1773, with "iviit a])])liui><% wcir aKn /wt 
h^nta Oinrdinicra aiul R Gcluso di Vinmilo 
tiina :ifti‘rvvanl>. On tlin niln r 
hand, tho Oliuijnailr, in 177<), rntiirlv 
failt'd, and tin* niurtihratinn of tin* aiitlun , 
on tins t)coasiou, indiu-cd liini to IraM* 
Konu'. lh‘ travidlnd tJnoui^di ltal\,an(l, 
ahout 1780, wont to Fnmri'. Ilt‘ |M‘i- 
foniK'd m th(! ro\al acailomy tin* 
cnti'd Oidvnown ; but tluh Io\nl\ and 
delicate inn.'-ic did not meet ujtli the 
reception which it (h‘sena-d. I'rom 
France A. wt'iit to T.ondon, \\heie, in 
1783, lie waa director ol’ jmiMc at the 
Italian tJjcatre. In 1787, lie retinjie«l to 
Ronn\ \\h<'re he bnniohr out sc\ei.il 
'picet\'>, tin* success of which inad<‘ him 
lorfret Ins djsajipointinents, and gained 
him a rejiutation which lie enjo\ed until 
his death, in 1795. A. frequently reminds 
of Zucchini and Piccini, afu r whom 
ho formed his style ; but his tastii, ex- 
pression and style of i>rogression tuid 
resolution are extraorduiary. Several of 
hia Jjiiah'S are models in their kind. 11 is 
fertility proves that he con]})osed with 
e^S('. Of his works, we may also men- 
tioti the JlvnrOj 11 Curioso huiiscj'vio and 
I V{(iiry:iatori Fclici, which rank the 

Itcst comic operas, lie lias also com- 
posed several oratorios anti pstdins, urit- 
teji mostly Ity 31etastasio. 

A NOEL (from the (Ireek ayytXoj, a nies- 
sw'ii^('r). I iider the articles Demon Jiiid 
Demunolo^^jj is shown in what way the 
idea of aij^^els was iutrodiieed into Chris- 
tianity ; liere we shall only explain how 
diis ulna was further developed, Ihidtu' 
die name of an^ds is understood a km<l 
tif ‘xood s]>inls, havin;^ a nt'ur couikwiou 
and eomniunieation with men. In tin* 
Jewish tln‘oloj,^y, they w ere dhiiled into 
different <*lassos and ranks, ''flew lia\e 
been nio>t accurately descrila^d h> llie 
author of tlie Heavenly llu'rarchy, as- 
cribed to Diunvsius the Areojia^ilc. lb; 
fornj'j thetn into tJiree clashes, i*aeb eon- 
taming as main^ subdiv'iftion^. .V<*corduii^ 
to the majority of Avriteis, they Nvere cre- 
ated lon^ before tlie visiblt^ w’lU'ld ; ac- 
<a)rdin^^ to others, at the same time as the 
heavim and earth, wdum (loil eotiiniande*' 
Tilt' light to be, and bis spirit moved over 
tlH‘ w’atm's, Tlieir office is to serv'c tlu' 
Heity, whose agents lliey are in effecting 
Ills good purposes, as tin; tutelary spirits 
ot wliole nations and kingdoms, as the 
heralds of bis commands, us the guardians 
of jiartieular individuals, and the director 
ot' pjirticular events. They w'cro suj)- 
pnsed to be spirits with etbcrcad bodii's. 
This conce[)tion of tlieiu was established 


a> a iloctniH' of the ciuiicli l'\ llie I’oiiiieil 
of \ice (ill 787), but is at xaiiaiice. with 
llu’ decision of ilit' Latei m council of 
1 V? I o, \\ liicli inaUes them imiiuiti ual Im'- 
iug''- 3dio''<* wlio M gaid till' hod\ iik'M'- 
1n as an jncumhiaiici>, oi* [minom of the, 
soul, and conciave a \('iy rvalUal idea ol 
juire spirits, lioKl ana' Is to)., such sptiils, 
and i*\j>lam ihcir \isihle .liqicaiam ■ hy 
>nppo',mg that 1 h(‘} ha\etlh iiowi iofas- 
MUiufig at \iill l) 0 ( illy form and a liumaii 
shapi*. 3'hose w ho coiisnii r it in* itnprr- 
li‘''tioii f<>r a sjmil to cvi i iii a IxmIv, 
maintain that angels ha\( hodt«s. As 
finite heings, (lu‘y must ha\' soon' j)laee 
wlu're thev I'eside. d'he ancients cn-ily 
found u habitation fin' tin m in llani 
li<‘a\en, wbicli A\as coin‘eis<‘d to hr a 
vast a/nn‘ ball, wiiere (h>d dwelt witii 
Insangids; but \vi‘, who bavevci) ditHn- 
mit id(*as of heaven and the nnneise, can 
only snj>j)ose that, if they still opeiate oti 
human things, tliey dwadl iiivisilily with 
and about us. As to their tiames, the 
Catholic elinrch receives only three as 
sanctioned by the Scriptures, — 3Ii('haeI, 
Gabriel and Uapbaed, Among the lu're- 
sies (d‘ Ald(‘bert, ('ondeinned by a Catho- 
lic council, at Ronaq under pope Zacliary, 
70J, be was accused of invoking angels 
by nnbnovMi ntunes, siieh as IViel, Ibagnel, 
Simiel, &e. It wwS (‘.vjtri'ssly dindariMl 
that tliese were not names of' angels, but 
of evil spirits. The later ( 'atiiolics, liow- 
(‘\('r, bavii not ebanged tlieir \i*'svs in 
this resjM'et, and the (’atliolic Sonneii- 
berg lias, after the ovrimple of iMilfon and 
Iviopstock, imt Old} mentioned otlnn' aii- 
grh, but m\ eiiled names fir riM-m. Swa'- 
deiiborg gi\es in Ins works a classification 
and (h'tailed (fescnptioti of the atigi'is. 
It IS known that bis h)II<)^vers believe in 
tli<‘ eoiistant mflnema* ol‘ angels and tin* 
spirits of the deceased. 

Am. F t. ; a gold coin formerly enrrerit 
in I’Jigdand, so named from liavnig the 
n'jirc-cntation of an angel npoa jf. It 
wei:ilied four p<“im\ weight'., and w;ls 
twenty -three carats and a half line. It 
h.ul dilh'i'ent valiK's in dilh'rtMit reigns; 
hut is now only an imaginary sum, or 
money of aceoimt, mqilying 10 shillings. 

AiN'or.Lo IIuoNAUoTTi, IMicliaid ; <d‘ tiie 
ancient fiimily of the counts of ('anosa ; 
hoin, N74, at Caprese or Cliinsi; one of 
the most distingnislied names in the his- 
tory of modern ait, eminent alike in 
liainting-, sculpture and arehitectnro, and, 
withal, no mean poet. lie w^as also 
an expert feneer. A. was one of thosi' 
lavorjtos f>f nature, who eoinhine in lh(‘ir 
single ])ersons the excellences of many 
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-;Llf|!UMl luril. Dollll llM-l) ( -hit I 111(1- 
■ iKi Wii^ III- Ih'si nia'-tcr iii Uir ai l ol diau - 
)ic fiad Ihh'ji wilii iiint (\\(» 
\('ar.-, ill fill' acadiaiiy of niiv « -laldi^Jn'd 
by Lom'ii , d('’ Abalici, Ih' ^ llldl<■(l ^tatna- 

i \ inHl«‘r lictlaldo, and, in Ins llirli \car, 
'•npicd ill' licad oj* a sat\ r m inarlili', in 
l]i(‘ admi. iljon ol’ aJl (•(innoi-xcm'^, I in 
altiaclrd Iin l(-^> attnnlKiii as a |)aiiHcr, 
and in( ( / cd t}((> hnnnralihi <a)inini'".inn 
dom'lln i wnli llic i^rnat Lnnnaidn da 
^ inci) I) d('C(H aliny llin S'‘naf(‘-liali at 
I'd(»n lice willi lilsidMca] dr-.iyn>. |''nr 
lliis jMirpf Ik' skclcliod lliaf rntinumal, 
ilionali Ji' t < <nn|tl( t(‘l\ juvsnia <mI < arlonn, 
N\lii<di re, iic-cnrs a sccik' fmin tin* jbsan 
N\ar, and i- |)rai><“d 1)\ cj'ilu's as min of 
]iKs iiio-; jinifl nt cm.itiniis. Mnanw Inin, 
])(»]»(' .liiiin.s J[ Jiad jnvili'd linn to Konn-, 
and nil I listed inin wjlli tin' cljariin of 
nrncinia Ins ^njadnliral nionimanit. 'Tu in* 
tins labor was int<n'ru]>tnd — onno by tlin 
riflbjidnd pndn of A., and tlicji li^ the 
ntivy of conti'niporary artists, lirainaute 
and Jtdiano (ia (San GalJo, in particular, 
pca'suadnd the ])opo to have the dome of 
the Sistinc c]ia[>M painted by Micdiacl A. 
Knowiii^f that ho had not yet atteni})ted 
any tlnn^ in fu'sco, they hoped that the 
iiii[H'i fnet rxiM'ulioii of this task would 
alinnale the fivor of th('. ])opc from liiin. 
\. (h'nlinnd the eointnission, but the pope 
would not b(^ r(‘fns(‘d, and, in the short 
sjiaei* ()t'‘2() nioiitlis, tli(‘ artist finished tin; 
^\ork', wliK'li was admired by all eon- 
iioiS"* ins, and of wliieli Pernow sa\s 
I i^litl\ , that it displays, jierliaps, mori? than 
any other of Jus productions, all tlie sub- 
liniity of Ins oii^inal i^enius. Tie* cappilla 
Si.i/ina is enrtaiiily the jrranfU'st rnsrmblc 
nfaiT. Ils ])('! fi'Ction is ow iii^^ chiefly to 
jMielniel Aiiyelo’s divine pairitniys. 

SistifX' (ytftj/d.) A. was about to proeiM'd 
wjlli tin' nioniinient of .lulius, when tln-^ 
jiopn di<*d. liis snc(*essor, Lef>, sent A. 
lo I'dojv'in'e to erect tin" front oi’lbe l.aii- 
niilian lilnaiv. l^eo, however, shortly 
alter died, and his siU'ca'ssor, Adrian \*j, 
('tnplo\ed \. to niak(' thn statues I'or the 
ninnuniniil of Julius; particularly Tin* re- 
nowned slatne of i>los('S, and tln‘ C'hrist, 
whieli ^\.ls afterwards placed at liome, iu 
the elnircli della Minerva. Clement VI f, 
wdio next ascended the poiiTitical chair, 
recalled A. to ICanc, and charged liiin 
with tlie diiishina; of tlie new sacristy and 
the Ij^aurcntian library at Florence, lu 
the first, the monuments of tlie Medici are 
Iw him ; e. g., tlie lignres of Day and Night. 
Tumultuous times followed, after the 
lapse of w hich, he was employed to paint 
the Last JuJ^ment in the Sistine chapel. 

‘^1 * 


‘'15 

'Pin* aiti'-ijiiow (it) \(‘ai- md, tiiiWilUn^- 
l\ conimeiieed a worlx whieli iriigfit en- 
danger liis liinie. Aalmally inelinial to 
deep «ind oariicsl thoiiulit ; pj cferriiiLr the 
sublime eoner'ptioii'' ot Daiiti' to all otlnT 
po(‘tr\'; liavinjji, by a eoit'-ianl stud} ot' 
anatomv, invesliiraled tin' ino-'t seert't 
Uie<'hani''ni of llie niusch's. ami (•un''fioiis 
nf Ills own pow ('r, — he einh .u oi i d, m ihui 
w'ork, to srnk<* out a new jiatli,<iiul tn sur- 
pass his piedeec'-^sois, jiarlieiifu 1\ hinai 
Signoietti, by a dispinv ot’ ten i!tl - ^low ci . 
'I’Jie ])ietnn' is grand, n.iy, gig. ml if, like 
tin* mind wlindi eieated it. Il r<'i)i (‘-cuts 
Christ m the net of judging, or, iMtlu r, at 
tin* moment of eondi'jnning. IMart \ i > ai o 
s('en, wdio show to llio Judge of llie li\iiig 
and (lead tln^ nishniiK'nts of tli(*ir loi lure ; 
souls ase(‘iid to the ehoirs of aiujK'ts hov- 
ering above; tlie eondemned sfii\(‘ to 
break loose from tlie giasj) of the devds; 
tli(*re tlie evil spirits hiir-t into slmiits of 
triumph at the sight oftln'ir |>rey ; the lost, 
who are dragged do\vn, ciui(‘avor to cling 
to the good, who remain in Christ’s king- 
dom ; the gtilf of eternal .damnation 
is seen opening; Jesus Christ and liis 
mother are seen suiTOimdcd by tlie apos- 
tles, who place a croAvn on his head, and 
by a inultitndi^ of saints, while angels 
above carry in triumph the synihols ol* 
his jiassion ; and, low*er down, aiint!if*r 
company of angels sound tin' ti limpets 
int(*nded to awaken ihc dead from tii(*ir 
Tomlis, and call lliem to jnilgnieiit. All 
this, an<l a vast di'al more, is evoented in 
tin' awful style of Dante. \\ ith these 
scenes of fi'ar and desjiair, of ludginent 
and of heavenly beatitude, a wall of gn'at 
heiglit and breadth is lilled, and e\(*ry 
wln're is lii-^playeil the most jirot'onnd 
study, llie ricliest experience, and tla* Inlty 
spirit ol’a master. The elfei't of this pie- 
tnn' resembles that of tlio snhliniest 
pas'^ages of JJante, particularly in cnii- 
nexion witli the large images ol' tlie 
prophets, who, |jk<* wariimi; and st<‘rn 
iuralds of the last judgna'iit, look 
down fKuii the eeiling upon tlic' spi'eta- 
1(»r, ri‘"-(‘mhling Ix’ings of another world, 
latlii'r than irnagi's made by th<* hand of 
iiKin. Wdiilst lliis pietimi of the Last 
Jwip;m(nt shows the numan figure in all 
its attitudes and forcs]iorteiiings,aud givx*? 
us tin* exjiression of astoriisliinent, of 
])aiii, of df'S]>air, through all their degr(*es, 
it may he considered as an inexhaustible 
tn'asnre for the study of the arts. A.’s 
last considerable works in painting were 
two largi* pictures — the Conversion of Si. 
Paul, and the Crucifixion of St, Peter, in 
the rauliiie chapel. In sculpture, he 
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excyyjMi tb(B^ Jhsdtint OMsi from iht 
i>fece of marble, 
ills marble, that 

it wite*a‘in<W^ j^foct copy of another 
Copid^ Which he had^bnried in the frrouiui, 
after having bifCken off one of its arms, 
in order tlm it might pass for an antique. 
This i>erfect Cupid is as large as life. 
A’s statue Of liaci^.hiis was tliought, hy 
Rapliaei, tb possess equal perfeelion with 
tile niasteriiieces of Phtdiiis and Praxite- 
les. late as 154H, A. was obliged to 
uildet^ke tlie continuation of the hndd- 
ing of St. Peter’s. Ho corrci'ted its plan, 
ftir wliioh ho chosf^ the form of tlio (ire- 
cion cross, and rtwlueod to order the eon- 
'jUsion oeeasioned hy the vanoiis plans 
'Whieh had been sneeessivoly pui*sueil in 
tlie course of its construction, ihit lie 
did not live long enough to see his plan 
cxeeun rl, in which many alterations were 
made after his death. Besides tins, lie 
undertook the building of tlio Carnpido- 
glio (Capitol) of the Fanieso jialaee, and 
of ninny otJier edifices. His style in ar- 
chitecture *is disthiguished hy gmmleiir 
and boldness, and, in his oniameiifs, rlie 
untamed character of his imagination th;- 
quently a])p(*ai*s, pn’feiring the uneom- 
inon to the simple and elegant. — H ls 
poems, Avliich lie considered inendy 
as pastimes, contain, hkewise, (‘onvjnciug 
jiroots of lus great genius. They are 
puhlished in several eolloetions, but have 
also iqipetired singly, — One of the great- 
er historians of our time has suggested, 
that a king of Italy, such as Machiavelli 
wished him, and every reflecting Italian 
must wish him, in order to unite that uii- 
ha}>])y country, ouglit to be a man like 
Micbael Angelo — anient, sm ere, firm and 
hold. Michael A., though of n lofty spirit, 
was not hauglity ; be is said to lia\e been 
in the Imhit of giving iiKidels tor the ima- 
ges of saints to the engravens in wood, lual 
the dealers in jiictun'S and ciusts. I tis prose 
works, consisting of lecturer, speeches, 
ciccolafe, tlmt is, humorous academical 
discourses, are to he found in the collec- 
tion r»f tlie Prose fxrremine, and Ids letters 
in Bottari’s Lettere wttoriche. (See the 
Vita di Michelangelo B,y scritta daJlscanio 
Condivi, suo Discepolo ; Romo, 1.553, 4; 
Florence, 1746, foL, with oddit. ; the last 
edition, Pisa, 18^, with comments by the 
cav. do Rossi.) 

Angkloni, Luigi, count, from Frhsi- 
none, lived at Paris respecteil HSa scliolnr, 
where be published, in 1818, in 2 vols., 
DeU' &alia, 'iiseente del Setlemhre del 181S. 
Magiommenti IV, dedicali alia Italica j\a- 
tione. Hifl pamphlet, published in May, 


1814, in favor of the union of Italy, ww 
faTorably received by the king of Pwaia, 
whilst, in Milan, the bocdtsellor Btelfa wiUs 
arrested fbr selling it. He displays. a dis- 
like, not only towards Austria, but to- 
wards every foreign government of his 
native country. This representation of 
its fortner and present civil, so<dal and 
intelk^tual condition is very intiaxjstiiig. 
The account of the disjippoiiitiuent of the 
J^ombard embassy, sent to the allied sove- 
reignsfi, at Paris, 1814, to obtain tlieprom 
ised independence, is ciitirel}r new. Lord 
Castlerottgh called tJie promises, whicli 
had been made to the Italians in the 
earlier manifosto.s, open d’ imhevillitiu 

A N OK R STEIN, .lohii Julius, wus born 
at St. Petersburg in 1735, and went to 
England under tlic jmtronage of tlie lute 
Arulrew Thonifison, witJi wlioin he con- 
tinued in partnersliq) upward.^ of 50 
years. A. first proposed a reward of 
*J000/. from the fund at liloyd’s to the in- 
ventor of tho iite-bonts. llis celebrated 
collection of paintings lias bemi purchased 
since bis death by tlie English govern- 
ment, at the expense of 00,000/., as the 
uuehMiH of a national gallery. JMr. A. 
ilied at Woodlands, lllackheutJi, Jaiiuury 
22, 18*2Q, aged 91. 

Anger STEIN GaeLerv. (Bee jYational 
Gcdlenj.) 

Angle; the inc lination of tuo lines: 

1, of two tytmight lines. Angli's am rii<'a.S' 
nred hy aix's of ii circli', the ci'utre of 
which is the point where both the sides 
of the angle meet, thii vlHct, as it is 
called in geometry. E’l i'ry eireJe, Jargi; oi 
small, is divided into 3(>0 degrees, eacli 
degree into 00 mmntes, each lunintc into 
tiO secomls. It is, there tore, clear, that 
tli(‘ size of the angle lias iiotliiug to ih^ 
wifli the length of the hues, because oidv 
their iiK'linimon is measured. An angle 
of (> degrees, 2 minutes and 3 seconds is 
wntti'n thus: 0'^ 2' 3''. Aiigli>s are <li- 
\ided into right angles, e(|uai to 00°, four 
ot' wliieJi are equal to the wiiole eirele ; 
ohtur'O angles, those greater tlian 00'^; 
and acute angles^ tlio.se which arii less. 

2. 'fhei'e arc, alftO, splierical angles and 
snh<i angles; th(‘ former fonneil ]»y arcs, 
the latter by [ilunes. — VVdioie sciences are 
based on tlie theory of angles, e. g., trigo- 
nometry. The caleidalioii.s of the astron- 
omer, and tho measuring of distant o^ects, 
dejieiid on the science of triangles, fHiich, 
in flicf, is nothing el.^e but thor^ienoc of 
angles. Tho aiicieiits were aei^iielnted 
with th«. tlieory of angles. In fact, geome- 
try, and, one might ahnost say; mathemat- 
ics began with the science of angles. 
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Anol** ; a German nation, which re- 
^kiadjin w|ia* is now the dukedom of 
Ma/»deb«lrg/ ‘in Prussia, near the Elbe, 
and, probably, sttcceeded to tlie fortner 
seat of the Lombartisj when these laUer 
had driven the Chenisci from the northern 
half of their countiy. As they never 
ap()roached tlie Rhine and the Roman 
iroriticrs, vve do not find their name men- 
tioned hy the Roman authors, who com- 
prehended tliem, with many others, under 
tlic geneial name of Chauci and Saxons^ 
until the conquest of Britain made them 
hotter known as a separate nation. In 
the 5tli century, they joined their pow- 
erful northern neiglibors, the Saxons, and, 
under tlie name of An Saxons y con- 
quered the country now called England. 
(See Gn nl Britain.) A part of them re- 
niaiiu'd near the Dauish peninsula, where, 
to the day, a small ti*act of land, 

on the eastern const of the duchy ofSles- 
wie, hears the name Angtln. 

An(.u:ska, or Anolesky (ancient Mo~ 
na)\ an island and county of North 
Wales, 111 the Irish sea, separated from tlie 
main lanil of iiritain hy a narrow striur 
called Menniy over which there has been 
lately en'cted a magndiceiit suspousioji 
bridge, (Se«* 'The island is 24 miles 

long and 17 broad, containing 4 marker- 
towns and 74 parislu's. Hip miles, 402; 
pofuilation, 87,045. The soil is fertth; ; 
the ciiief prodnets are grain and cattle. 
Of the tbrnier, about 100,000 busluds aie 
exported in favorable seasons. It returns 
2 members to parhainent. 

Anolf.sea {Henry William Paget, earl 
of Uxbridge), marquis of; British gmieral 
of i'avalry, who, aller the battle of Water- 
loo, June IH, 1815, where he lost u leg, 
was created marquis of Anglesea, on 
a(‘eount of the valor he displayeil there, 
lie served as a lientcnant-geiieral under 
Wellington, in Portugal and S^paiii, when*, 
under the iiaiai' of Page/, he distinguished 
Inmself on several occasions hy his skill 
and i*ourag(', and W'us wounded se\oral 
times. On his return to England, in 
August, 1815, the citizens of Litehfieht 
carried him, in triumph, to the tovvn-liall, 
and })rosented him with a sword. The 
man|uis has a st;ut in the British Jioiise 
of lords, and voted, in- the trial of the 
queen, for tiie hill of corideauiation. His 
unfortunate union with lady Charlotte 
Wellesley* sister-in-law of Wellington, 
whoni he inanicd after her eepamtion 
from* huisband, is knovm. He. was 
made lord lieutenant of Ir^nd, Feh. 
1828, and recalled in Jan. 1829. Grtnit 
honors were jmid him by tlie peoplfe of 


Ireland on his departure v, 
is;die>duko of ^ ^ 

„ Asey tlte , m 
With a hewk, which has 
baited wiRi small ftsh, worms, 

Among no fieople luis tliis art attracted 
so mucli attention, and nowhere? have so 
many persons of all classes, both <‘lencal 
and secular, resorted to angling us an 
amusement, as in England, wliese liteiu- 
turc is richer than that of miy ether 
country in works relating to tins spurt, 
both in prose aud verse^ A similar fond- 
ness for angling exists iu the U, States. 
In bo»h countries, in England and North 
America, angling is followed hy muuy 
sportsmen with a kind of passjon. Jn 
England, it has been thought of sufticient 
ilnportance to be protected by statute; 
and a st‘ries of acts, from the reign of Ed- 
ward I to George III, exists, relating to 
angling and fishing. In tlie U. Status of 
America, migling, like all otlier Kinds of 
sport, is free to any body. Several Eng- 
lish sportsmen, who have resided l(>r a 
long period in the U. States, liavo assured 
us, that angling affords miicli better sport 
in the latter country, on aceouni of its 
gn'at number of rivers rich in lisli, the 
perleet liberty witJi whicli flu? angler can 
prosecute his pleasure, and ilie small 
number of gentlemen wlio an* at leisure 
to give their time to it. In this country, 
ladu’S do not partake so often in tins 
anius(?mout, as in England. It is said 
that angling came into rejiute, in the lat- 
ter counti'y about tlie period of the nd’or- 
matioii, when both the stjcular and regu- 
lar clergy, being jirohibited by tin* coiii- 
inoii law from the amusements of hunt- 
ing, hawking and fowling, din’<*ted their 
attention to this recreation. Tin* inven- 
tion of jirintiijg aided in drawing atten- 
tion to tins subject, aud inmh* kiiowai iK 
importanee ‘Uo cause the lielllie of yoiii 
body, and sjit'cyally of your soiif,’’ as the 
fji-st treatise concludes. Wynlun <h* Worde 
gave tlie world, in 149(1, a small llilio rc- 
pnbh(‘ation of tlie celebmtod Book of Bt. 
Alliaiis. It contained, for tlie fir^t time, 
a (‘urious tract, efititled tlio Treahjsc of 
Fifshingc w\fth an Anglcy embeilished 
with a wood-cut of the angler. This 
treatise is ascribed to dame Juliana Ber- 
ners or Barnes, prioress of a nunnery 
near S8t. Alban’s. “The angler,” she 
oinserves, “ atte the leest, hath his holsom 
walke and mery at his ease, a swete ayre 
of the svvem sauoureofthe meede fiotitres 
tliat niakyth him hungry; ho JayOTth Jhe 
iiKilodyous armony of tin? fowllsvlie seeih 
the yonge sw’tinnes, heerons, duckes, cotes 
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and uiany uthrr iow Irs, wuli tla'ir hnuU'S 
whj%h.^e scemytli better than alio th«' 
iioy«« ofthoundys the hJajrtes ol’ Jiohias 
and tJio' 8rrvi5 nf tbwlos, that hunte r^, 
fawkeners and foulei's ean make. And 
if aiiiiler take fysshe, surely tlieiine is 
there non inau nierier than lie is in his 
sp3n'\te.” Walton’s iniinitahle disooni'M* 
oil an^diug was first printed in l(>5d, in 
an elepini duodeonno, with plates of the 
most coiisiderahle lisli cut in steel, 'fhis 
edition and three subsequent ones oon- 
sisteil wholly of what is now calhal pait 
tile first of tli(‘ Compute heinij^ 

Walton’s individual portion of tlie work. 
In a rude state of soeioty, aiyi^lini? A\a.s 
resorted to from nece.ssity. This ooeii- 
pfttion soon hecanie an ainusenient for 
those ulio had leisure enough to spend 
time in it, as it affords to most people 
much pleasure. We find oc^-asional 
allusions to this pursuit atnongthe (jir<‘ek 
writei*s, and throughout the most ancient 
books of tTie Bifelo. Phitarch mentions 
an amusing aneodhte'of Antonyms unstic- 
oessful angling in' the pre^nee of Gleopa- 
and a fine tricfc'WhicK sho played him. 

Anglo-Saxon i¥whw3f* (Seethe article 
EngUtnd, and, for farther dtifhmiation, 
Turner’s Hist&ry of the An^o^SaxonSy 
Lortdon, 1807 ; also the article Ati^loSax- 
on in the American edition of the New 
i hlinbti rgh fbicyelopa?dia.)— .^figZo-Sharon 
Laiiiciia^e ; that language which, in the 
middle of the 5th century, ii^aa trans- 
planted by tl»e Angles, Saxons and some 
Ollier German tribes, into • England, and 
eoiiiinncs, though much altered, to form 
The l)a>is of the modem English dialect. 
The German language was early divided 
into two principtu dialects, the Upper and 
J^ovver German, both derived from the 
Gothic, iis we find it in Ulphilas’ transla- 
tion of the Gospels. To the Lower Ger- 
man b<*longed the idiom which wassjioken 
by tiu' Saxons, a numerous and valiant 
German tribe, who iilliabited almost all the 
noith of Germany, f where tliis idiom 
firevuilefl, and braiicned out, at a later 
]>eriod than the migration 6f the Anglo- 
Saxons and Goths, or JtttCs, into various 
dialects, of which the Piisjan was the 
e arlier, tlie Dutch the more recent, for- 
mation. It remained the prevailing, lan- 
guage, even after the subjugation of the 
»Suxons ill Germany liy Charlemagne, mid 
eontintu H, down to the period of the 
reformation, not only the dialect of con- 
varsation, but also of several valuable lite- 
ral^ .works, in prose and verse, many of 
wiiich/ ’from the period of the middle 
ages, are still preseived. At tlie refbrraa- 


tion, it ga\i‘ way lo the (uM'inaii, iin* 

the pnrpo.s('s ot‘ litt'raiy coinposiiiou ami 
the convei’salion ol* the Inglur cla.N'-es; 
thougli, to tills (la\, it continues Lo he the 
diulectof the jieoph', ami iskiiown 1)} iJu' 
name of tlie fjoir Ccnnaji. 'fheie no 
doubt that any one, who inUMuls to m- 
vt'Stigate the knglisli laiignagi' scii nnii- 
cally and thoronghl}’, tminn^ the' womIn 
as well as the stiiicture of the lan<;nage, 
as far towards their origin as juf'^nhle, euii- 
not dispense witli stndving bow (h unan, 
which has been too much neglected ('ven 
h}’’ those eminent scliolars wiiosc; iiivesti- 
gations, have done so much sei‘\u*(‘ to the 
English language. Few reaih is, jiroha- 
hlj% are aware of the striking re>< ‘mhlunce 
between LowGennaii and English, even 
as it is now spoken, and we feel inducetl 
to quote some lines of the famous poem 
Reynard the Fox (q. y.V in 1.0 w (human, 
first publisned in l49o, with a literal in- 
terlineaiy trauala^pii into English. The 
poem beghis thus : 

. Ptnkste^dag, 

Jt chapel npoa fir^enlocosiHlay, 

man tU v)$ide tmfidde 

That ipen the woods and heids saw 

(keen aupid with ‘loaf and grak, &c. 

The ' difrefc?fic6 between the Low and 
tlie High G^rra^ is, in many respects, 
striking. If is found in the words, the 
grammar, the pronunciation, and in the 
whole style of expression ; and it is very 
interesting to see how many of tiiese <le- 
viations from the High German are com- 
mon to the Low German with the Eng- 
lish for instance, it has not ihe augment 
ge of the participle ; it often cuts off the 
ends of words wliicli do not belong to tlm 
radix; and has many more inonosyllahles 
than the High German ; it makes no 
distinction between the accusative and 
dative; tlic muscuhne, femminc and neu- 
ter articles are the same ; the jironuncia- 
tion of a is, in many cases, mixed witli 
the sound of o, as in The English idly and 
often inclines strongly to the English 
sound a in case ; it Ijlis often an a, where 
the High German has sell (pronounced sh\ 
])receding a consonant; in some parts of 
Low Germany, acA (pronounced, genwlly» 
sk)y before a voWel, takes the sound, of 
tJie English sk; instead of ch at thov.^d 
of words, it takes a k or c; in hlk.’^hich 
particulars it is neare^r to 
to rim 11 igb' German. A dc©p^4iiy^l|^ 
gatioii would show the Close ebiinexiori 
even of tlid* Saxon, as ft now forms a jiart 
of English, with the tow German; to 
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say nothinj^ of the innomcrahlo words 
vvljicdi an' almost the satjie in both lan- 
^niagos. (Anw)n<r other works oji this sol)- 
j('CT, sf;e .1 Li tter from Germany to the 
P}inrefts royal of England on ike English 
and Ccrj/ian Tjanguages ; hy Herbert 
Crofl ; [.(nidon afid^eipsie, 1707.) The 
romarkjil)l<* Gijglish j)roniinciation of the 
i is lf‘ss ef)nmioi» iii the dialects we have 
jnst spoki'ii of, than in the German dia- 
l(;ct spoken in Dantzic and Prussia 
l*roper. In this dialect, the Gerjnan ci 
(j)ronon!i. od i) and the Gorman i (j)ro- 
nomuM'd rr) are uttered more in tlie 
Pniglisli way than in the other German 
diaif'ct*^. Probably this pronunciation, 
when tlir, Saxon conquerors led; Germany, 
was 0 ( 0 ) 0)1011 to all tlie dialects of the 
north ot* Germany- — Alter the conquest 
of England hy tlie Aiiglei^ and Saxons, 
tJic Saxon became tlie prevalent tongue 
of tfiar coimrry. borrowing words, indeed, 
from the ahoriginc.s, and from the Roman 
conqueroj-s, but these were only single 
and detached parts,' and did not constitute 
an integral portidti dt tha langiia^i "From 
this time to the of the Nonnans, 

the Saxon idiom made very t^rislderable 
advances, as appears from tliereKcsof ihe 
Saxon literature. The Saxton language 
of that tune, moreover, scents to have 
been more sonorous and finer-soimding 
tiian its remains in the present English 
tongue, in the same manner as the 
modern trerman is of a less o{ien souikI, 
luid is poorer in vowels, than the ancient 
was. Who does Hot think the words 
noma^ eortho, uma^ willa^ finer than tlicir 
siicco.ssors, name^ eaHh, our, will ? It is 
strange to see how both the German and 
Pingirsh languages have lost many of their 
vowels and finer sounds, whilst, at the 
fiaine lime, the Italian language has 
always had a decided tendency to soften 
and eupJioni/c all the materials left from 
tlic Latin. After the conquest by the 
Normans, the English laiiguage exhibits 
die ])eculiar cose, where languages of 
two difTereiit stocks are blended into one 
idiom, which, by the cultivation of a free 
mid active nation and highly-gifted minds, 
has grown to a powerful, organized whole. 
It cannot he doubted, on the one baud, 
diat the English language has derived 
great advantages fK»m tne addition of 
thd French stock, and th^ closer connex- 
ion with Latin, apd all the languages of 
Latiri origin, thus effected; b^t, on the 
other hand, this addition could not 1^1 to 
prove injurious iu some r^peefs, of 
which we will hemniention only two L 
that the power of forination, of cohi|>osi- 


tion and decomposition, in whiob ull the 
Gi'rinan idioms nearly rCsexjah^ tlie 
Greek, has been, in a considendite degree, 
lust, so that we now very often find a word 
common to both language's, Gt'rman and 
English, hut in the former piittiT)g forth 
many branches, and giving l»irtii to a 
whole family of words for the difterent 
shades of one idea or many connected 
ideas, whilst in the latter it ha^ remained 
like a .stump witli no foliage ; and, 9, that 
the English language has acqnncd too 
groat a readiness to receive foreigTi words, 
without seeking, in its own store, the 
means of supplying the new want. In no 
])eriod, perhaps, has this disadvantage 
appeared more strikingly than at the 
present, when a greater intercourse bo- 
tween England and France exists than 
ever, and flisliionable works afipear full 
of French intruders. If we consider the 
Saxon stock in the present English idiom, 
the following cifcumstances ap{>ear the 
most striking By far the greater part 
of the language la of Saxon or (to include 
the Dani^iJ of T^bonic origin ; almoot 
all the v^rl^i and other words, 

which foitn the fraClie of our speech, bb- 
ing of Teft^ic descent. Mr. Turner has 
shown this Very strikingly at the c*nd of 
his History of the Anglo-Saxons, where 
he gives many passages of the most emi- 
nent writers, both in poetry and prose, 
of difterent ages, with the w'ords of Saxon 
origin printed in italics. Mr. l>ii ponceau, 
in the article Jhiglo-Saxon, in the Ameri- 
can edition of the Edinburgh Encyclopffi- 
diji, Siiys, “ So far as we are able lo judge 
from a superficial investigation of the 
subject, we arc apt to believe that the 
English words of northern derivation are 
to those derived from tlie ancient, jis well 
as the modern languages of southern 
Europe, in the proportion of sometiung 
more than three, but not quite as much 
as four, to one.” 2» The structuer of the 
verb and the greater port of the grammar 
is, fundamentally, Saxon. 3. A large 
quant ityv of Saxon words have disaj)iKmr- 
ed, which w’ore used liefore the Norman 
conquest. Miv Turner, in tlie work al- 
ready mentioned, says, — ^‘T found, in three 
pages of Alfmd’s Orosius, 78 words which 
ill) VC become obsolete, out of 548, or about 
one seventh. In three pages of his 
Bede, I found 230 obsolete, out of 969, or 
about one fiftli.” 4. In many cases, the 
riaxon word denotes the raw inaterial^or 
the thing before it is changed by Jk*^/naii 
art ; c. g., or, sioine, shtep : ih& Fb^ish 
word of Latin or French origin i^gnifies 
the same thing after change.s have been 
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mai4!|^yi^pby human labor; 

5; If 'th^^ exist two sy- 
non^jmiwbibrds^ one wBtitBn, the other 
of the forraet, oa account of 

its j^TJlthr antiquity (as far as regards the 
English language), is, generally, more 
expressive and poetical, though the latter 
is h^queirtly considered more elegant; 
e. g., fatherly and paternal^ motherly and 
mattmaly happiness and felicity y faithful- 
ness and fidelity, kindred and relaltons, 
bereaice and deprivey to dwell and io 
l^dge^ &c. If the reader will take any 
fin© passage of iShaks[>eare or the Bil>le, 
todcdiange all the Saxon words for wiiieh 
he finds synonyines of French origin, 
thoughts will appear deprived of tiieir 
proi>er (iress. Tliis is also the reason 
why passages of German writers on com- 
mon sulijeets often sound to Englishmen, 
who begin the study of this kindred lari- 
miage, as if poetically expressed, because 
theGennan words correspond to the Sax- 
on and nuire poetical words of their own 
hingiiage. 6. In the English Bible, the 
Saxon stock prevails more than in any 
other English work, not only in respect 
to the words (many a long passage being 
whoi/y composed of Saxon wonls), l»ut 
also in respect to the construction. — We 
may be allowed to close this article with 
tiie remarks of 3Ir. Du ponceau in the 
Eiicycloj>aj<lia above mentioned. ^ The 
peculiar structure of the English lan- 
guage,” he says, “ is far from having been 
investigated as yet with that degree of 
attention and accuracy that it deserves. 
Among other things, we do not find that 
any grammarian has been at the pains to 
take a full comparative view of its two 
great component parts; by which we 
mean, on ilie one hand, those words that 
are derived from the Saxon, Danish and 
other northern languag^es, and, on the 
other hand, those from the Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish and other idiotuB of the 
south of Europe. These two sets of voca- 
bles are so dissimilar from each other, that 
they appe^ar at first \'iew incapable. of be- 
ing amalgamated together, so as to form 
a harmonious whole; yet who is there 
that can read, feel and understand, and 
does not admire the sublime harmony 
which Milton, Dry den, Pope, ShaJkspeare, 
Bolingbroke, and the other immortal 
poets and prose-writers of Cheat Britain, 
have jiroduced out of those discordant 
elements? To analyze, therefore, those 
elements, from which have resulted such 
ineofflpeivable effects, is well worth the 
trouble of the grammarian and pbilologer ; 
and the interesting discoveries, to which 


such an inquiry wUl lead, will amply 
repay their learned labors*’^ We will oi^y 
add, that not only would such an inquiry 
lea^io interesting and beneficial results, 
bartt^ trouble of tlie student would be 
w^fiv-hfepaid, if he would mvestigate tlie 
tendency of tlie language at difierent pe- 
riods, and observe how, in some, an incli- 
nation to the Saxon stock, in others, to the 
Latin and, its derivative languages, is ap- 
parent At present, the Saxon stock is 
undoubtedly most in favor, as may be seen 
by any one who will look into the writ- 
ings of Byron, sir Walter Scott, and other 
eminent writers of our time, although a 
disposition to make free use of French 
and Italian words is very obsen^uble in 
the intercourse of society anti among sec- 
ondary writers in the departments of 
light literature. (See Low German.) 

Angola (formerly called Ahonda, or 
Dongo)\ a country of Western Africa, S. 
of Congo. In mercantile language, it 
includes all th^ coast from capt^ Lopez 
Gonsalvo to St. Phelipe de Benginda, from 
about lat. 1° to 12° S. The principal ob- 
ject for which this coast is visited is the 
trade in slaves, of which the number an- 
nually obtained ia estimated, at least, at 
40,000. Loanda, or St. Paul do Loanda, 
is the principal Portuguese establishment 
for obCaiiiing Negroes. The Portuguese 
settled there in the middle ages. A n> 
markable range of mountains commences 
at the southern limits of Angola, now 
cape Negro, and runs uj) the interior in a 
N. E. direction. Large herds of wild 
cattle and mules adorn the plains, whilst 
lions, tigers, elepliants, &c., infest tlio 
surrounding country. Vegotution is ex- 
tremely luxuriant in A. 

Angostura {S. Tomas de Angoatura ) ; 
a town of South America, in the republic 
of Colombia, 7U0 miles E. of Santa Fe de 
Bogota, on the Oroiioco river; known 
by tlie congress held here. — The second 
congress of Venezuela, commonly called 
the congT^a of Angostura, was mstalled 
in the city of S. Tomas de A., Feb. 15, 
1B19, and the 9th year of the independ- 
ence of Venezuela. 26 deputies assqm- 
ble<l at that time, being 4 short of the 
number of whiqh it was intended to con- 
sist, but sufficient to constitute a quorum. 
There were 5 from the province of Carac- 
cas; 4 from the province of Variniis; 5 
from the province of Barcelona^; 4 ftopni 
the prov^e GuigiuLf 4 (froQ[t ,^e 
province.;, of Cumana; And 4 wtu the 
province of Margarita. The. sessiofi of 
this congress was opened with an elabo- 
rate address from the BUpreine clii6f,Bol- 
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afler which, the dieputy Francisco 
AmoniO'Zehf was^teetted prcBident. This 
congress had ^ the honor, eventually, of 
propoeing and effecting the umon of Kfew 
GfCnada^and Venezuela into one 
ment, tmder the name of CohiMa; hy 
the fundamental law of the republic, 
dated Dec. 17, 1819. Its scions termi- 
nated Jan. *15, 1820, arrangements being 
l>revioiisly made for assembling the first 
general congress of Colombia at Rosario 
de Ciiciita, on the list of Jan., 1821. (See 
(Jolomhta^ Rosario de Cucuta.) 

Awoouleme ; a city of France, the 
capital of the department of Charente, 
(JO miles from Bordeaux. The inhal)- 
itants are about 14,000, and carry on a 
considerable trade in paper. Lon. 0® 14' 
E. ; lat. 45® SIK N. Before the revolution, 
it wiis the capital of Angoumois. Balzac 
and Ravaillac were bom here. 

Angouleme, Louis Antoine de Bour- 
bon, duke of ; dauphin since 1824, nephew 
of louis XVlll, and eldest son of the 
present king of France, and of Maria 
Theresa of Savoy 5 bom at Versailles, 
Aug. (), 1775. He emigrated, with his 
father, in 1789, and spent his time at his 
OTandiather’s, in Turin, wUh the duke de 
Berri, his brother, Chiefly in the study of 
gunnery. In Aug., 1792, he placed him- 
self at the head of a corps m emigrants 
in Germany. The bad success of the 
war induced him to settle with his father 
at Edinburgh. He went, however, some 
time afterwards, to Biankenburg, in the 
duchy of Brunswick, and finally to Mittau, 
in Russia. There he married the only 
daughter of Louis XVI. In 1801, he left 
Mittau, and went, with his wife and Louis 
XVHI, to Warsaw, under the protection 
of the king of Prussia. But the political 
system of the cabinet of Berlin obliged 
them, in 1805, to go a second time to 
Russia, whera they met with the kindest 
reception from Alexander. Thence he 
went to England, where the count d^Vr- 
tois and the whole Bourbon family re- 
sided together, at a retired countiy-seat, 
near Lohdon. When the allied armies 
invaded France, in 1814, the duke of A. 
Feb. 2, 1814, repaired to the head-<|uarters 
of the British army, at' St. Jean de Luz, 
fmd immediately wrote famous proc- 
laanation to the French army (vPomw, 
en FVarw^, da^ cctfe fhihce tpii 
SI chhrt^'S The inhabitants of Bor- 
hod aiready dedtered • themselves 
agahfst Napoleon, and tho zealous 
royahsts hastened daily toihh frontiers to 
offer their services to the duke. At length, 
under the protection of the liinglish army, 


he made his emrydnlo 
dtike eolemiily promised \ i 
before tbaoMimnfe^ dtizena,^^a|ittpi*of 
the» past, ohd happiness for 
Three days -afterwanls, he issued*^ prb«>* 
lamation, in which, in the name of the 
king, he promised the abolition of the 
conscription and of unpopular taxes^ en- 
cour^ment of commerce, and complete 
religious liberty ; but, at the sjurie time, 
demanded of the French quietness and 
order, without any party spint. Inde- 
fatigable in his zeal for the king, he has- 
tened from city to city, in order to gain 
tlie favor of the citizens and soldiers, and 
arrived in Paris in May, whore be found 
the whole royal family united. He was 
made colonel-general of the cuirassiers 
and dragoons, and admiral of France. In 
Feb., 1815, he made a journey into the 
southern provinces, with the duchess. 
But in Bordeaux, March 9, he raceived 
from Paris the news of the landing dP 
Napoleon, and, at the same time, hia ap- 
pointment as liebtenant-generfil of the 
kingdom, with unlimited authority. He 
left the city immediately, confiding the 
duchess to the fktelity of Bordeaux, and 
established a new government in Toulon, 
at the head of which he placed count 
Damas and the baron de Vitro! les. After 
this, he advanced, with some troops of the 
line and national guards, towartls Montc- 
lirnart, where he beat the Bonapartists, 
Marc h 30. He then marc hed from M 01 1 te - 
limart to Valence, in order to take pos- 
sesvsion of Lyons, and, near Loriol, upon 
the heights of Livron, and at the bridge 
over the Drome, defeated the enemy a 
second time, but was attacked, April (i, 
near St. Jacques, driven back to Valence, 
and deserted by his troops. Bordeaux 
and Toulouse fell off, and he himself avum 
arrested near Port Esprit, and impris- 
oned. After 6 daya^ he was released, and, 
Avitli his followers^ put on board of the 
Swedish vessel * ^Oiidinavia, at Cette. 
He landed at Barcelona, and Avent to 
Madrid, to Ferdmaiul VI L Soon after, 
he r< stunted to the French frontier, to or- 
ganize a new opposition to Napoleon. 
In Pnyceida, July 10th, he learned that 
Marseilles had rt^velted from Napoleon. 
He Avrote immediately to the royal com- 
mittee in this city, wid ma<le the Jieuten- 
ont-general, ^marquis do Rivit^rei governor. 
Ho himself collectc tl all the French who 
had fled to Spain, and was about) to pass 
the frontiers, when the evcntg,^. 4 <i th<" 
Netherlands opened anew to I>om^VIIl 
the gates of the capital. The upice im- 
mediately hastened from Bordeaux to 
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'i\)ulouse, wliere he restored the royal 
pwenpl^tli]^ and in a short time orguu- 
ixed several huttalions of royal volunteers, 
who enfiated for 4 years, and garriMUieil 
tlic fortr( ss(‘s in the Pyrenees, in the 
Alps, ami along the roasts. AAer his 
return to Paris, he was iiiado president 
of the <'leotoral college in the department 
ol*tlif‘ Gironde, and set out witii liis wile, 
Aug. 15, for Bordeaux, wliere lu* openetl 
liie sittings of the electoral body uith a 
speech, and had the pleasure of se(‘ing 
liie eha'tions result according to liis wish. 
Oct. 12, he was made president of the 5th 
l>iiix‘uu i>f tlie chamber of ]>«‘ers, hot 
a]»pear('<l th<a-(‘ as sehloin us the otlan* 
prince"^ id' the. blond. Political (piarrels, 
and, still more, the violent religious dis- 
])Utf‘s hf'tween Catholics and Proiest- 
aiits, soon obliged the king to send this 
jinm’e mto the south<‘rn provinces, wheni, 
alter *^oiue ebiillitioiiH of party spirit, Jie 
surceed(‘d m n'storing tnmquilhty. In 
die (‘amjiaign of 1823, in Spain, he was 
eommamler-in-chief, and is said to have 
c^irried on tlie war in a spirit of mild- 
ness. 

ANCiorr.EME, Maria Theresa Charlotte, 
ihiehess of, dauphiness, daughter of Louis 
XM, horn Ih'c. 19, 1778, at V^ei-sailles, 
disjilayed, in I'arly youtli, a penetrating 
understaiidmg, an energetic character, 
and tlie tmiderest Aieling for the misfor- 
tunes of others. The grand-]iriuc«5 czar 
Paul, who travelled through France as 
• oiutt' du \ord, at his departure, took the 
litih*. priMcevs;^ then 4 years of age, in his 
anus, and kissed her, with the wonis, 
“ Fart'weJl ; 1 shall never sec you again.” 

Dear count,” replied the child, “ I shall 
cf)m(‘ to you.” — The revolution broke out, 
and, Aug. 10, 1792, the whole royal family 
was inqirisoned in one of the towers of 
tJie temjde. The princess, in Dec., 1795, 
was excliangcd for the deputies whom 
Dumouriez had surrendered to tlie Aus- 
trians, and was carried to Vienna. Her 
income, at this time, consisted of the in- 
terest of a capital of 400,000 francs, which 
the arclidiichess Christina, of Austria, bad 
hequeathed to her. During her re8j4cnce 
at V ienna, Louis XVIII concluded to 
marry her to the duke of Angoukbne ; 
this was done, June 10, 1799, in JVIittau. 
Tlie etnperor of Russia signed the con- 
tract. But the political situation of Russia 
obliged all the Bourbons, in the year 
1801, to fly to Warsaw. Here tlie^ lived 
till 180.5, wli(*n they retunied, with the 
permission of the emperor Alexander, to 
Alittau. Towards the end of 180(>, they 
were obliged, by the successes of* iVa- 


poleon, to fly to England. The princess 
left Jier retired seat at Hartwell, for the 
first time, at the invitation of the prince 
regent, June 4, 1811, on the l)irih-day of 
George IIL 111 April, 1814, she hi.'ard 
tiie news of the restoration of the Bour- 
bons to the throne of France, and, May 
4th, she maiie her entrance into Paris 
witii the king. On tJie return of Napo- 
leon to France, slie was at Bordeaux with 
her husband. Her endeavors to ]>reserve 
lids city for the king being incftectual, 
she embarked for England, went U> 
Ghent, and returned thence to Paris, on 
the new change of things. 

Angora, Angvra, or Angoura *, a pop- 
ulous city of Natolia, 212 miles from Con- 
stantinople, and one of the neatest and 
most polished towns of Asia Minor. The 
inhabitants, the number of whom is not 
ascertained, are composed of Turks and 
Christians. It formerly was much mon? 
f'xtensive, and its population, jierliaps, 
double that of recent times, having been 
reckoned at 80,000 souls. J'he town 
stands on an eminence, and is surrounded 
by hills covered witii fine gardens. It is 
fortified, but the walla of the city ar<3 suf- 
fered to go to decay. A. was, at one time, 
a place of great trade, and the inhabitantfl 
still maintain a considerable manufacture 
of yarn, Angora stufis and shawls. It is 
supposed that not less than 15,000 jiieces 
of iln*sc latter articles arc yearly made in 
the city. The shawls are jieculiarly lint*, 
rivalling even those of C/aslimere, and 
fiihricated from tlui Iiair of the Angora 
goat, ^'lie .surrounding eountrv is cliiefly 
ilevoted to the raising of vvlirat. Opium, 
liowever, is cultivated in the district, unci 
large quantities of Jioney and wax are 
iditained from the extensive hi'e-hives in 
and near the city. A. stands on the very 
site of the ancient Aricyra, in E. Ion. .33^ 
18', N. lat. 40® 4'. Numerous caravans 
continually jiass through tins city. 

.Vngra ; a sea|>ort on tlio B. side of 
Tcr<*eira, one of tin*, Azores, of which A. 
IS the capita ; Ion. 27® 14' W. ; lat. 38® 38^ 
N. ; })op. 11,000. The town is well built, 
aii(I has 5 parishes, a catliedral, 4 monas- 
t(*ries, and as many nunneries. It is de- 
fiaided by a strong castle and deep ditch. 
Ki/ig Alplionso VI was impri.soned in 
this casuc by liis brother, Peter II, in 
10G8. The town derives it.s name from 
migm, a creek, bay, or station for ship- 
ping ; this bay being the only convenient 
liarlior in all the Azores. The English, 

I ’rench and Dutch have consuls residing 
Jicrc. 

A.\GCir.i.A ; the most nortiierly of tho 
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Caribbee islands, so named from its form. 
It was discbvored in 1650, by the English. 
In 17^5, the militia defended it against 
the French. Some sugar is raised here. 

63° W W. ; lat 15' 
a rocky island of the same name, One 6f 
thfir smaller Bahama or Lucayos islands; 
20^ miles long, 5 broad ; Ion. 78° 50^ W. ; 
lat* 23P 36' N . — Anguilla hay lies on the 
north 'side of the island Of St. John’s, in 
the gulf- of St. JUawrenOe, opposite the 
Magdalen isles. — AugwUla cape j a prom- 
ontory on the West Of Newfoundland, 
in the gulf of St. La\»^hce. 

Anodinum Ovum, the adder-stone ; a 
fabulous kind of egg, said to be produced 
by the saliva of a chister of serpents, and 
possessed of certain magical virtues. The 
superstition in respect tO those was very 
prevalent among the andicrtt Britons^ and 
there sdll remains a tfttditiOtf of it in 
Wales. This wondrous egg seems to 
have been nothing more than a bead of 
glass, used by the Bruits as' a charm to 
impose on the people, whom they taUght 
to belie v(i that the possessor of n would 
be fortunate in all Sttem^fs. The method 
of ascertaining \t» genuinetie^ was 
less extraordinary than the ^Wers attfih- 
ijted to it. It was to be enchased in gbid, 
and thrown into a river ; and, if it was 
genuine, it would swim against the stremn'. 
rimy gives a similar account of it, lib. 
xix. c. 3. 

Anhalt. Under this name^ the pos- 
sessions of three diflerent dukes — those of 
Anhalt* Bemburg, Anhalt-Cdthen and An- 
halt-Dessau — are comprehended. Before 
the right of primogeniture was intro- 
duced, in the euceijsaion of German 
princes, this littlo country Was ifiVid^d 
into 4 hereditary sovereignties, but waa 
afterwards reduced to the above-men- 
tioned 3. In April, 1307* the^ pririces of 
A. took the title of dut^. The house 
has, at present, joined the Carman con- 
federation, and, together With Oldenburg 
and Schwarzburg, hae the 15tH rote in 
the diet in the general assemb^ (pie- 
num\ however, each Of they'd JiouseOhas 
a separate vote. Each Onjojr# l^wOftsign 
power in its own divibion^ yOt thb 3 to- 
gether form a confoderati<te,by the termb 
of which the. right of mutual Sd^essdon 
is swiied to the lines rebphctH>l^, atid 
tleii^^aesembly of the sta^ ig wiSl ’m the 
miblic debt of the ^t under the 

directloii^ of the seidOiP^ of the 

hense for the tinw be^j 'at 
dukO of Bembo^g. Thef mciiil" hOitie 
nears a common title and arms, and prO- 
fesiSs the Caivinbde foith. The greater 
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part of the inhabitants, also, are nf the 
Bome persuasion. Towards the'^ldse of 
1825, nowOverj the duke and duress of 
Cothen Wenr over to 6»e Catholic blmrch, 
at Paris. There are also antong the in- 
habitants many Lutherans and a few 
leWs. The lands of the house of A., 
dbhaprising about 1030" square miles, with 
128, loo inhabitants, are mostly situated 
between the Hartz and the river Elbe, 
and are surrounded by lhf Prussian prov- 
ince of Saxony ; th<w ^are fertile. The 
inhabitants are wealthy/ and Uve partly 
by agriculture and gr^hg ; but, in the 
vicinity of Bemburg, alk) by mining. The 
manumetures are unimportant. 

Ai^htdri^e ; a dry sulphate of lime, 
found*' in salt-mines of Austria and 

Salzburg^ and in limestone at Lockport, 
New York. It presents several v^eties 
of structqSm and qolor. The vulpinite of 
Italy is the only one used in the arts., 
This ppiB^sse^ a granular structure, re- 
sembhng a cbiu^^grmned marble. Its 
color is giayisli^wnith intermingled witli 
blub. It is cut and* polished for various 
ornamental purpos^ under the nam^ of 
marmQ hdrdiglto Bergamo, 

AnicU, peter j, a Tyrolese peasant, as- 
tronomer and geographer ; bom in 1723, 
at Obe^rfoss, near Inspruck; died in 
1766. Till 28 years old, ne was, like his 
father, a farmer, but very early became 
an admirer of the sciences. The Jesuits 
in Inspruck perceived his talents, and 
gave liirn ins^Ction in mechanics and 
mathematics. This was sufficient to induce 
the young man to undertake the making 
of a Celestial globe, qf a terrestrial globe, 
and of many mathematical instrunients. 
When his teacher, a Jesuit, observed 
the feuccess of his lahoiis, he recommend- 
ed him to the empress Maria Theresa, 
who Ordered hipi tq dmw a map of tJie 
northern ' *p|jie ^perstition of his 

counirymen iK^e l;^rs difficult, and 

even end^gered hfo. Finally, the 

map was ** found, in 

Vienna, that it, jiaq %cw executed on too 
large a scal^, md commanded to 

reduce it to 9 This reduction 

cost him much Jabdn.and he died before 
completing % 1766. In 1774, the 

map finally ^midare^ the title 3)^- 
rolis gtograj^e a Pdm 

ef Blasio #irgnfe ffHng/itri, 

Anichini, Ldlp; a famous aeal^en- 

S aver, in the^ tiin» of Michael Angelo. 

ewaaanotivcofirerrartu 
qf Mtxandet tke 0reiU toUh a 
at Jkrusakm was. declared by Michael An- 
gelo to be the perfoction of his art. 
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Anima Mundi ; the soul of the ^\orI(I and sentient beill^^ An aiiiinal js indeed 
or universe ; a certain pure, ethereal sub- organized ; but are not vegetubU s wrgau- 
stance or spirit, which was said, by some ized also? Animals an* ejuloued >vjtii 
ancient philosophers, to be didused sensation; but are all, >v iihout eAeeplU’U r 
throughout all nature — the living prinei- and do not some plants possess this IdC- 
p/e oj the woM, the god of the Punthc- ulty? Locoraoiwn is Jior a juoie eeriaiij 
ists. Plato treats at large of tlie loO ehumcleristic i>f animals than Id’e or Irri^ 
xooitovj fkt sold of the taorldf in his Timieiis. tahilit} , for many animals are destitute <d' 
He is considered, by some, the origiua- this power, and \egetair like plants, the 
tor of tJiis idea, hut this is not at all images of torpidity and in'^ensihihiy. Nei- 
probnble; on the contrary, it is an ancient iher are tJte chemical cliaraeters of ani- 
idea, prevailing in the s^'stems of certain null substances more distinct ; juiinmlsS 
Eastern philosophers* Tlie Egj’ptians are chieffy composed of a/ote, and \ege- 
also adopted in Miu^ pl^oso^^ taW^, cajrJ^op j.hut, among the latter, 

p)iil<^6pruco-]^li|^Q^ entertained composed priii- 

Uto sauic eoniddet^le whatever point of 

dlwsity of %hm . tJbe ihcst we t>vo kiiigdoms of 

Ctiilsto fte in 90 iwauy 

nUndi; ex- OTm.aqAjPHP^^ each otjicr 

‘men and tliat it 10 

pliilosophe^ >^ho n^ beheve in n ^vhich we 

God wlio efet# ^^bout the mate^ ends and tliy 

world, but pferv^eiij^ every where. W ’ W cannot, therefore, 

the most te^ent SchejBpg mvp j^goraiis tion of tlie unima} 

has dwelt mdi^ d|i this ia^ and iheo^- but nfn^pohu out certain 

rated it into his whoip sy^fehi. He calls ^n€(j^ chai^acter^lica,.^^^^^^ disr 

it Hu fftUseeUl '‘^See Sngu^h ^is frorn the jitljcr iMOgdoms of 

A:iiMAx, AimiAti Lii^E. in the natui:e. ^ 

earlier periods of natural hittO^, was in Tit^nJcn is volinitary, 

attributed only to animals. With the and the other mqehanlcal. The latter , is 
progress of Science, howercr, it ex- involimtaxy^and jl^lf^W iiP ?he vegetative* 
tended to plants; and man, who had h<^en Kfb of the aitimah dps tlie vital ac- 
hitherto regarded as a di^inct order of lions are carried on uidependently of 
being, was now considered as but a high- volition, py Ahi^ the heart lieats, the 
er ammal, mtimately connected with the blood circulates, the food is assimilated 
whole chain of the organhi^d world. The The fbrm^tx is voluntary, and is peculiar 
great discoveries in chemistiy, magnetism, to animaljbfe; it cannot exist without a 
electricity and galvanism, have shown nervous system, or sometiung equivalent, 
that those elements and principles, on by which the animal pt^feeives and wills, 
which rest tlie laws of hfe, pervade nature However feeble tlie manifestations of this 
in the most various forms and combina- will may be, it nevertheless exists in pro- 
tions; that there is no harsh and abrupt portion to the simplicity or complexity 
distinction between the animate world of the organization of the creature which 
and the inanimate, bul, oh the contrary, perceives and wiUs. Thus tlie vibrio and 
an intimate conne^hp between the en- the monos, althongh apparently, destitute 
ergy which makes the crystallizing min- of viscera, organs and locomotive appa- 
eraf follow the law of the strictest re^i- ratus, wlien^ they javoid or pursue sur- 
larity, or the stone fWl from the hei^t, rounding objec^s^ by virtue of the will 
and that which makes die hejurt of man as coi)^j^t|%^.’ai? ;the highest orders of 
lieat. — The difficulty of defining animal organza One sense is suffi- 

life has, therefore, been greatly increased, cient td prodpee voluntary motion, and, 
What is animal life? Ww fcohSftitutes therefore, tp conetituto animal h’fe; the 
an animal? Since m^mkind'" began to vibrio and ^e monc^ have at least one 
cultivate philosophy, they h^e ^ught in $ehse aiiajogpu# ;to thfttA>f topoh. ST^is 
vain to It dehmrion df lift. / It would kind of ffiwQn loopy exist without 
require much more tnetwhy^bhr discii^ motion, $s ' to the oyster.— There is no 
don, to enter at all satislfa^oirfly into this pno orgon tWjUch ctouracterizes the emimfd 
subjecti than the character of the prewht kingdom wpre is none which is found 
Woni allows ; and we arc constrained to to, Tlie head, the stomaphi 

offer the readeronlyffiefollowingremBYks the systom of cucula^pn, in , a word, all 
on this most intereetmg8ubject.-^innfieus the complicated appaiatus pf dm tm/m- 
defines an animal an organized, living malia, to example, disappears in other 
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cJaSsOf^, or iinder^^ors a thousand various 
rojnbhiations of form and proportion. 
Tlie drf?an, of which tlie sJigJitcst injury 
in one animal produces instant death, 
may be wounded or even extracted from 
another without fatal consequences : 
whilst ^ome are killed hy the loss of 
some parts of the body, others may be 
cut in i>it CCS, and each fragment becomes 
a perlcci animal. — M. de Lamarck lays 
down rise Jj folloAving characteristics, os 
coimnori to all animals, and peculiar to 
lliein, and constituting^ therefore, the dis- 
tinction between the ^lmmal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms; — 1, th^ they have parts 
susceptible of contra^ion of theiuselv^, 
and thus the Ddwer c^inoyW themselvea 
suddenly sjia j that tWy 

have' the poWe** of place, and 

of acting at will, if ilot at least 

to a great extent ; perform 

no motion, total b^r palrikit, ^lessip con- 
sequence of certain find that they 

are able to repeat tlie motion as. often as 
the exciting cause Operates ; 4, ftiat they 
betray no perceptible relatlop between 
the motions they perform and the exciting 
cause ; 5, that their i»1id as w^U as. fluid 


parts jmrtuke of the vital motions ; 6, that 
they nourish them^lves with compppnd 
sub‘5tance.s of a different nature from 
themselves, and that they digest these 
sul>stances in ord^ to assimikte them; 
7i, that they differ from each other in their 
organization, and in the fticulties resulting 
from this organization, from the most 
simple to the mOSf complicated, so that 
their parts cannot be mutually transform- 
ed into each other f 8, that tqey ai’e able 
to net for their own preservation } 9, thaf 
they have no predominant tendency in tlie 
devt lopernent of their bodies tO grow per- 
pendicularly to the plane of the horiajon, 
or to preserve a parallel direction iii the 
vessels wliich contain then* fluids. — Lin- 
nteus was the first who" ventured to in- 
clude man in tlie systematic classification 
of animals ; arid, though he was violently 
assailed for thpa degrading the di^dty of 
the human race, he nas been itoltowed, in 
this arrangement, by succetdlng philoso- 
phers. Cuvier has, boweter^ Sighed 
him a distinct order, ^Tridfj^ by which 
means he is separated frotp ; tnonkeys, 
with whom Linnteus hhd el^M^ hipi.-r 
Linneeus divided the animal kingdom into 
6 classes, as follows it-*. oshavc 
blood warm and i^d ; hete vtith 
two auHdes and two Yenmde8.A-^L jfiemr 
mcMd; viViparouil ; suckle meir young,.— 
II. birds : oviparous; have neither 
tea# nor milk.--*'*^nSuch as have the 


blood red and cold ; single heart, with 
one auricle, — III. Amphibia; oviparous; 
without teats, milk, hair or feathers. — IV. 
JPisceSy fishes ; breathe by gills, a sort of 
external limgs; oviparous; their orgims 
of locomotion, fins ; their covering, scales ; 
they omit no sound, and inhabit the wa- 
ter. — Such as have a single Jn'm-t, 
without auricles ; blood cold and ^vIJitei 
consisting of a sort of transparent lymph. 
(These characters have since been found 
to be incorrect; for^j^me of tliese uni* 
mala have red bloo(),,|md some have no 
heart at all.) — V. provided witlj 

antennae ; breathe by lote^ stigmata ; all 
li^jB ^t, most have wings, ana undergo 
iS^onSj^VI, worm:^ ; 

tentacula ; np feet , or flnsj 
^of n|itd:rfhistojy 

^ ^ ' tofLui- 


in the system 

naeus*^ Cuvier has. Corrected its errors and 
suj[mlW its dq^ipncies* Bis system if 
$s foUptys ; — ^erte^ryd animal9^ They 
have ap internal. composed of a 

series of bopes Hl^cnpfl to each other, and 
called the mrUwcA, columiu It is perfo- 
rated by a canal containing the substance 
from which the nerves, of organs of sen- 
sation, take their rise. This column is 
terminate^ atone end by the liead, (whicJi 
is, i>erhaps, only a, vertebra fully devel- 
oped), and at the other by the os coccygis^ 
or tail. Two cavities, the chest and rlio 
abdomen, contain the principal organs (jf 
life. The sexes are two, male and fe- 
male ; testicles belong to the former, o^ u- 
ries to the latter ; a spleen, liver, pan- 
creas, jaws incumbent, transversal, and 
provided with teeth (which are imjx r- 
fectly developed in the beak of birds), 
not more than four limbs, constitute the 
character of this class. The organization 
of the vertebral animals presents a sn iking 
analogy throughout.— I, Mammalia ; pro- 
ducing their young alive, whic.Ji thej^ 
suckle by tegts ; having wann blood ; a 
heart with two ventricles; lungs; a con- 
\^oIuted brain, with a corpus callosuin; 
five senses ; a muscular diaphragm be- 
tWT.en the chest and the alidpniinal cavity; 
seven cervical vertebrae (one species ex- 
cepted, which has nine). ^he rnammalm, 
among which Inan is infsluded, are gen- 
erally the m'pst mteUig^ of ammals: 
they are divided ihip praera^ aoc^ih^ to 
the structure of tpeth and j^et, 
which organs thc habffi and 

manner of fljfe ip animals, — 11. .Birds, 
€tves; oviparous; the eggs covered with 
a calcareous shell j witlmut milk bi* teats ; 
heart and blood like those of the mam- 
malia; lungs; nb diaphragm; no teeth 
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apparent bti the jaws, are called 

the feathers and ^ projecting 
stemufb, which completes tltfe apparatus 
for flyihg ; a gizzard fbr a stomach ; no 
external ear. These animals are the only 
ones Which sleep' standing ; they are di- 
Tided into orders, accorrling to the struct- 
ure of the beak and feet. — III. Reptiles ; 
oviparous; the eggs without shells, and 
sometimes feennriated without coition ; 
single heart ; blood almost cold, and red. 
The reptiles indisjiiUtebly form a separate 
class, bin they havhTCW common charac- 
ters peculiar to them^ some are enclos(‘d in 
a bony shell ; others are naked ; and others 
are covertid with plates, scales, or rings. 
There are some wliich have limbs ; oth- 
ers, witliout the least ti'ace of them ; and 
others, in which the number and structure 
of the limbs vary. Some undergo trans- 
formations, like insects, and are, at one 
period of their life, real fish, and for the 
rest of their days, little quadrupeds. — IV. 
PisceSj fish ; oviparous ; eg^ without 
shell or albuminous envelope, and fe- 
cundated without coition ; shigic heart ; 
blood cold and red ; no real limbs, their 
place being supplied by vertical fins : this 
vertical disposition of the fins is sufficient 
to distinguish, at the first glance, fishes 
fi-om the cetaceous hnimals, which have 
horizontal fins ^ the body is naked, When 
not covered with scales ; the skeleton is 
destitute of solidity, and, in the lower 
species, is reduced to a mere cartilagi- 
nous vertebral column.-—**. MoUusca ; 
no skeleton ; the muscles attached to 
a soil skin, which is sometimes naked, 
and sometimes covered with shells of 
verj^ various forms. The nervous sys- 
toin, in these animals, is corif(>undcd 
with the other parts ; none of the or- 
gans is protected by a bony case ; the 
nervous system is compdSe<l of several 
^anglioy a sort of little bmin, connected 
by sensitive filaments. The organs of 
nutrition and generation am veiy com- 
plicated in some ; tliCy apjiear to have 
nut two senses, touch and taste, but some 
have also sight ; they breathe by gills, 
and have sometimes three hearts. Cu- 
vier divides the molluscm into «ix orders : 
the cephalopoda^ pteropoday ^ctsteropoda, 
acepheua, hranchiopoda^ and (nrrkopixia . — 
***. Articulated, Their nervous system 
is composed of two long cords, running 
the whole length of the body, interrupted, 
at intervals, by knots, or gm^ay tlie first 
of which is always the falsest; the blood 

18 oolU, generally a white lymph, except 
m the first order^ the aftnehdeSf in whirh 
it is red. The body and when 


they have any, are composed of rings. 
This great division will probably undergo 
sOThe nprodiflciatloiis hereafter;—!, 
ides; heart fleshy, visible t blood red; 
breathe b^r gills, the position of which is 
various; body composed of articulated 
rings ; no feet, sometimes thread-like 
members in their stead. The annelidea* 
are hermaphr^ites, and probably ovipa- 
rous,— 1|, Cntstaceotis ; heart composed* 
of one fleshy veiitricle ; blood white, cir- 
culates ; breathe by gills ; provided with 
antenUEe, commonly with four, and sev- 
eral transverse ja\Vs ; they are ovifmious, 
and the sexes are ilistiuct. — III. Jirach- 
intksy spiders ; head and thorax united ; 
no antennae, nor gills ; bn'athiiig by tra- 
chete, or by pulmonary l)ags ; distinct 
sexes ; eggs ; the young unrlergo no com- 
plete transformation after they aiv; hulcli- 
ed ; number of eyes and feet variable. — 
IV. Insects; no heart; lymph instead of 
blood ; breathe by tracheae ; body divided 
into three important ]>arts, — the head, 
which supports the anteniise, and (‘om- 
pound eyes, consisting of numerous fa- 
cets ; the thorax, to which are attacJied 
the feet, to the number of six, and the 
w*ings, to the number of four or two ; 
finafly, the abdomen, containing the prin- 
cipal viscera : sexes distinct ; oviparous ; 
generate by copulation ; the young un- 
dergo wonderful transformations. Insects 
propagate but once during iJicir life. 
They are divided into orders, according 
to the structure of the mouth, of ilie 
tarsus or foot, of the antennoD, and of the 
wings . — ****. Radiated. This class is dis- 
tinguished from the 3 precoding almost 
entirely by negative characters, the ani- 
mals included in it having tew cliara(rtei*s 
in common. Aliortioiis of nature, pro- 
vided only with the incipient forms ot* 
organization, they show no traces of cir- 
fujlation, no organs of sense, no distinct 
nervous system ; the organs of respiration 
are indistinct ; those ot* digestion some- 
times complicated, sometimes consisting 
only of a sack without an outlet ; some- 
times exhibiting oi^nns, of wtiich the ac- 
tion is visible, but the functions unknown ; 
some of them manifest a tendency to the 
radiated formation, and many are com- 
posed of rays, that is, of tenmcula diverg- 
ifig reguJtU’ly from the centre to the cir- 
cumference ; but this character is far from 
being universal, since many of this class 
are perfectly ^hOrioal or membranous, 
without the least tendency to the radiated 
etructnte. They all inhabit the WateT^ — 
I. JScAinodermata^ distinct organs ohjees^ 
p/ration and circulation ; the viBCera con- 
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tuined in on interior cavity fonned by tho 
spines^ disposed in ra^ and sotnetiig^ 
star*f<^ined ; they imiahit:* the sea.-^!!, 
/ides/mi, iriteatinal wontifti long body, 
without liittbs ; no distinct viscera, except 
a long digestive canid; parasites of other 
animms, in whose bodies diey are found; 
it is not known how tliey enter them, nor 
is any tiling known of their nmniier of 
respiration and generation^^—III. Jh^epktBi 
sea-nettles ; body (H*bicular or radiated, 
containing a digestive sack j no organa of 
circulation, respiration or generation dis- 
tinguishablo ; some of .them, however, 
(‘mit a substance, which might be taken 
for eggs, and which, when touches!, ex- 
cites a tingling sensation in the skin, simi- 
lar to that produced by nettles ; tlie 
mouth serves as an anus; they inhabit 
the sea. — IV. Polyjn ; body soft, con- 
tractible, forming an intestinal sack, wliich 
presents the appearance of on oriftce sur- 
rounded by tentacula ; -no appearance 
of organization which would lead us to 
sup}>ose tliem endowed with any sense 
except that of touch 5 they are foujid only 
in the water, but inhabit both salt and 
fresh..*-V. ' hifusoria ; bodies transparent, 
contractible, microscopic; no orgati dis- 
cernible. — For the mental powers of ani- 
mals, see the article Understetnding, 
Animal Heat is that property of all 
animals, by means of which they preserve 
a certain temperature, which is quite in- 
dependent of that of the medium by which 
they are surrounded, and appears rather 
to be in propoitiott to tlie degree of sensi- 
Wlity and irriiability possesi^ by t(iem. 
It is greatest in birds. The more free 
and ind<‘|>endent the animal is, the more 
unifonn is its temperature. On tliis ac- 
count, the human species preserves a tem- 
pemture nearly equal, about 96-^100° 
Fahr., in the frozen regions at the pol^ 
and beneath the equator; and on this 
account, too, the heat of the human body 
i-cmains the same when exposed to tbe 
most extreme degrees, of teinp^ture ; in 
thet, cold at first rather elevates, and ex- 
treme heat rather dopnifises tlie tempera- 
ture of the human body, Fordyce and 
Blagden endured the temperature of an 
oven heated almost to remiess, and two 
girls in France entered a bakeFs oven 
heated to 269® Fahr., in wliich fruits were 
sotm dried up, and water boiled. A 
Spaniard, Francisco Martinez by name, 
exhibited himself, a shwt time sinc*,e, at 
Paris, in a stove heated to vi79^ of Falir., 
and throw himSelf, unmediately after, into 
water. Bh^en was extiosod Sn an 
oven to a heat of 257®, in which water 


beUf 4 » covered with oil. 

khl^P>^parkable instance of a^?mar 
by the conwiiijpbniwtr^, 
ae^s they tVep called, uix>n the grave of St. 
Medardus, in Fn^ce, A certificate signed 
by several eye^wipiesses, among whom 
were Armand, ^rouet, the brother of 
Volkire, and a Protei^t nobleman from 
Pertii, states that a woman named la 
Sonet, surnamed the ^alaviander, lay 
upon a fire, 9 minutes, at a time, ^vhicll 
was repeated four times witliin two liours, 
making, in all, 36 minutes, during which 
time fifteen sticks of wjpod werp couMnn- 
ed. The coiTectnes^ of .tlie loot stated is 
oUoweft^ even by those opposed to the 
abuses in which it originated. Tbe 
fiomes, sometimes united over the u\>- 
man, who seemed to sleep ; and the ^v liole 
miracle is be attributed to tJic insensi- 
bility of tbe skin and nerves, occasioned 
by a fit of religious insanity. These fitets 
are the results of a law of all living sub- 
stances, viz., tliat the temperatiuc of tbe 
living body cannot be raised al)ove 
certain limits, whted; nature lias fixed. 
There is also an increased flow of 
perspiration, by means of which the heat 
of the body is carried oIF. The extreme 
degrees of cold, which ai*e constantly 
eiidurad by tlie human fraine witJiont 
injury are well known, and ai*e to la* 
explained only by this power in rJie 
living body to generate and ju'cserve its 
own heat. The greater the irritability of 
individuals, whether from age, sex, or })e- 
culiarity of constitution, tlie greater the 
warmth of the body ; it seems also to tie- 
pend, in part, upon the quickness of the 
circulatioii of the blood: thus childien 
and small animals, whose circulation is 
lively, feel the cold least. The heat and 
the power of preserving it difler also in 
the difierent parts of the body ; those ap- 
pearing to be warmest in which there is 
the most copious supply of blood, as the 
brain, tiie head and neck, the lungs untl 
central parts of the liody. We see, al'^t), 
that when tJie irritability of the hod\, or 
of any part of it, ia particularly irKTea.><^d, 
the heat of the part undergoes u similar 
change. lacrcascd activity and motion 
of the body, as in walking, running, &c., 
and diseases of inepased excitenu^t, os 
fever and inflammation, produce a similar 
increase in tlie temperature of jbqily. 
All this justifies the conclusdpn, tlu^ ani- 
mal heat depends chiefly upon the irrita- 
bility of tbe body, and is thus most inti- 
mately connected with tfie state of the 
nen ous system. This view, is confii'metl 
by the late experiments of Brot' ie, who 
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ascribe ibis power of th<^ living body to 
the infhi^ee of the bruU>^ ^ He ackroyed 
the brain of a rabbit, and kept up the respi- 
ration by artificial means ; but the heat of 
the animal regularly diminished. 

Aif iMAn {dAONjetisM. (See Magnetism.) 

Animajc, Matter is the protection, Uic 
residence and the visible fonn of animal 
life. The simple elementary substances 
are combined by the powers of life^ ac- 
cording to the objects for which it was 
destined, into variouj^, animal subsuuices, 
faUing naturally under certain divisions, 
which all, liowever, in some respects, 
oomprehend each other. Tin se divisions 
tire as follows Fluids. These have 
no distinct fi>nn or orgaiiization, and yet 
possess j)roperties, by means of wiiicli, 
wheji acted upon by die vital powers, 
tljey are capabib of fonning all tlie va- 
rious organs of body ; and it is surely 
a most unnatural Tiew of them to regard 
them as destitute of life. In the follow- 
ing list of animal fluids, which, in the 
processes of lifi?, pass constantly tJie one 
into tlie other, we find all the fluid parts 
or kinds of animal matter: they are 
chyme, chyle, lymph, venous and arterial 
blood, and the various secreted and ex- 
creted fluids.— 6. Solids. These compre- 
liend all the solid ]>arts of the annual 
fiame, both hard and soft, and uro of 
iieai ly the same essential stiucture in all 
animals, although variously arranged, ac- 
cording to their species. A minute de- 
scription of all these belongs to anatomy; 
we shall merely enumerate them. TJiey 
appear in the form of, 1, bones, consti- 
tuting tiie basis, the frame, of tJie animal, 
and found in all animals till we come to 
shell-fish (whose shells may be even re- 
garded as extenml bones), and to still in- 
ferior nnimaH possessing no substitute for 
bones ; 2, ligaments and fibrous mem- 
branes, connecting and covering them ; 3, 
muscles, which move them, and place 
the lx>dy and its limbs at the command 
of the animal ; 4, fnt and marrow, which 
soften and lubricate all the various parts 
of the body ; 5, nervous or medullary 
matter, constituting the In-ain and neiwcs, 
in wliich the vital power seems more par- 
ticularly to reside; 6, tlie cellular «ub- 
stance, or membrane, which jiervades all 
parts of the frame, and serves to connect 
them, and to flemish witii the fat, which 
fills its cells, a «oft bed for tUe vessels, 
ne^es, &c ; 7, the mucous membranes, 
lining the whole bodyf from the nose, and 
T^ovithto the parts at wiheh all evacua- 
tiona place, and thus, coating t/m 

mouth, dtroaty luiigif, stoirmch and howeli*. 


in which, the important functions of di- 
ge^n jr^^pirafton are jierfomied ; 8, 
thi& serdus ,fikC|abrane8, which line sdl the 
large caVifies, hnd which, by the soft fluid 
that always moistens their surface, render 
easy t6e motion of all the intenial organs 
upon each other; 9, tlie vascular sys- 
tem, or vessels of all descriptions, con^ 
veying the blood to all tlie organs of tho 
body, and returning it from lliem to tlie 
heart and lungs; and, 10, the glandular 
system, by means of which various fluids 
important to life are separated from the 
blood, or rather formed fiom it by a new 
composition of its original elements. 
Tlicse vai’ious classes of animal matter 
comprehend , all the various lljrins, in 
which it appears in all animals of all 
kinds ; the lieait of a frog and of a phi- 
losopher being composed of similar mus- 
cular fibres, and their brains of similar 
nervous matter. These obvious compo- 
nent jiarts of animals Rre, however, sf^pa- 
rable by the art of the chemist into more 
simple and ultimate elements. The fol- 
lowing are all that are at present known 
to exist, and of these some are peculiar 
to animals, while others enter, more or 
less, into the composition of all parts of 
the creation. They are, 1, iron, which 
is found chiefly in the blood, in thii state 
of an oxyde ; 2, Imie, which enters large- 
ly into the composition of bones, sliells, 
&-C. ; 3, silex, in the enamel of the teeth ; 
4, water, which gives their li<iuid charac- 
ter to aJl the animal fluids; 5, air is 
found, mixed with wateiy vapor, in the 
various cavities of the body ; 6, soda, 
uiiiteil with various acids, in all the vari- 
ous fluids of the body ; 7, ammonia, in 
the sweat, urine, &c. ; 8, sulphur ; U, 
phosphorus, in fhe bones, &c. ; 10, car- 
bon; il, various acids, as the phosplioric, 
muriatic, uric, lactic, formic, icc., wlfieh 
are found, var^usly combined, in most 
of the solid apid fluid parts of the body ; 
12, gelatin, qr glUe ; 13, albumen, con- 
stituting the chief part of the tiRnsparent 
aiul (ioforless membranes, and the fluids 
which moisten them ; 14, fibrine, con- 
stituting the basis of all the mufudes, liga- 
ments, &c,, and the most important in- 
gredient in the coin]>osition of the blood. 
Most of tlies© substances are again su^ 
ceptible of still farther, analysis, by which 
they may be resolvetl into the , simple 
gases, as azote, hydrogen, oxygen, dr-c. ; 
so that it appears, that the ultiinate ele- 
ments of all parts of the visible world w 

A.^malcule^ {See 

muis,) 
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AiriME ; a r^sin exu^hg from the ^nli: 
of a large American b^ed l^ Pisb 
jetaib(^ by the In^j^ycmrharilf a spe- 
cies 01 h^mnaa, T^e ^reo is fouod par- 
ticularly m New Sp^n and the Brazils. 
A superior kind is sbmethnes imported 
fjroui the East. 

i Anisk-se|:ds are the production of an 
JiUbelliferous plant {pimpinella amsum)^ 
wlpch grows wild in E^pt, Syria, and 
other eastern countries. They are round-* 
ish and striated, flatt<jd on one side, and 
pointed at one end ; and of a jialo color, 
inclining to green. Attempts were made, 
inoj:e than 200 yeai*s ago, to cultivate 
anise in England, but the summers are 
seldom warm enough to bring the plant 
to perfection. It lias, consequently, been 
found necessary to import the seed from 
Malta and Snain, where it is cultivated to 
a considerable extent. Anise-seeds have 
an aromatic smell, and pleasant, warm 
taste, accompanied with some degi*ee of 
sweetness. They have long been em- 
ployed ill medicine, and have been Con- 
sidered useful in diseases of the lungs and 
complaints of the stohiach. They give 
out all their virtue to rectified spirit ; and 
a spirituous water is kept in the shops as 
a cordial, which is prepared from a mix- 
ture of equal parts of anise-seed and an- 
gelica, 

Anjou ; an ancient province of France, 
75 miles in length and 60 in breadth, now 
forming, with some of the late provinces 
in its neighl)orhood, several departments, 
viz., that of the two Sevres, of the Indre and 
Loire, the Sarthe, the Loire, bitt chieHy 
that of Mayenne and Loire, in which also 
the old capital is situated. The noble river 
Loire divided the old province. The en- 
tire district contains about 256 French 
simare miles, and is waterod by upwards 
of 40 rivers. A. is very fertile, producing 
^ sorts of grain, fruits, hemp and flax ; 
it contains excellent pastures and ridi 
y|[neyards. Much brandy is sent from 
h^nce to Nantes and Pans!' A. contains, 
also, coal, lead and tin. It inknufkCturcs 
much. The chief town is Aniens, and 
population was esthnated, pnor to the 
revolution, at upwards of 90,000 families. 
St. Louis bestowed this province on his 
brother, Charles, in 1246 ; but, in 1328, it 
a^dih fell to the crovlm With PhiKp IV. 
Jfolih I. raised it to the of a ducal 
peerage, and gave it to hid son, Louis I ; 
put, in 1480, it reverted onbe more to the 
crpwn. pitferent princes of the blood 
bpre, subsequent, tlie titfe of till 

Lddid XV. conferred it, together witli 
that of Provence, on his grandson, Louis 


b ount of Provence, 
udolrXVIll. (See the history of 
iji thb aitld^ jPVaticc.) 

Ai^nitERStRfflM, John Jacot^ the' irttiri 
derer of GrUdtavhs 111, was, at first, a' pa^ 
in' the ' Swedish court, afterwards an mfe- 
rior officer hi the regiment of body guards, 
andy later, an ensira in the royal guards. 
Hie fIrtJier was lieutenant-colonel, and 
knight of the order of the sword. He 
was of a passionate and gloomy character, 
and maintained a continual opposition to 
the measures of the king, particularly 
those for limiting the power of the senate 
and nobles. The loss of a suit aggravated 
his animosity a^mirist the king. In 1783, 
he received his dismission, married, and re- 
tired to the Country ; but, in 1790, returned 
to Stockholm. He here united himself 
with several of the nobility, partioulariy 
the counts Horn and Ribbing, barons 
Bidke tmd Pechlin, lieutenant-colonel 
TJljehdm and othei-s, and they decided 
upon the death of the king. A. entreated 
that the mtirder might be left to him ; but 
Ribbing and Horn putting in their Claims, 
they cast lots, and it fell to A. The king 
had just assembled a diet in Gefle, 1792, 
and the conspirators went there. Here, 
liowever, they found no opportunity to 
execute their plan. The measures of the 
diet exasperated them* still more. 3410 
king returned to Stockholm, and it was 
known that he Would be present at a 
mas(picrade, March ’ 15. Here A. dis- 
charged a j)istol at him, and wound- 
ed him mortally. (See Gustavus ///.) He 
was discovered, aiTestOfl, ami confessed 
his crime, but refhsed to betray liis ac- 
complices. April 2t), 1792, he was con- 
demned to death, scourged during several 
daj^, and dragged upon a cart to the 
scaffold. Through the whole of liis sut- 
ferings he showed the greatest calmm'ss, 
boasted of his deed, an<i ended his life at 
the age of 31 yeara. counts Horn 

and Ribbing, and colonel Liljehorn, wore 
banished fbr life. 

Anuace; a talchion or sword, shaped 
like a sithe. 

Anna IvaNowna, empress of Russia ; 
bom in 1693; the daughter of Ivan, th<i 
elder brother of Peter the Great. She 
was married to the duke of Courland, 
'sms left a widow, and, in 17jK), ascended 
the throne of the czars, under singular 
circtimstances. Peter II, son of the un- 
fortunate Alexis, died in his 16th year, 
and the young princes, Ivail and Basil 
Dolgorucky, administered the ‘govern- 
ment, under the direction of the old 
chancellor Ostermann. As the latter flat- 
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turivU himself that ho should reuiin Jiia 
authority under a princess to whom ho 
iiad given tlie firet instruction in reading, 
lie used hia whole indueiice to procure 
the crown for the duchesvs of OourluiuL 
He gained over the synotl, and the nobles 
assembled at Moscow, and tliua A. was 
preferred to both the daughters of Fi‘ter 
the Great, and the jirince Basil Dolgo- 
rucky w’as appointed to inform her of the 
clioice of the nation. When he entered 
her apartment, he found a poorly-tlressed 
man in the room, to whom he made a sign to 
withdraw. The otlier showed no inelina- 
tinn to obey, and, when Dolgorucky took 
his arm to turn liim out of the door, he 
was prevented by A, ; it was Ernesius 
Joliii von Biren, the favorite of l»is sove- 
reign, whose influence was soon all-pow- 
erlul in Russuu A., at first, promised to 
remo\'e her favorite, and to limit the un- 
restrained powers of the czars, but liad 
S4’aixiely ascended Uie throne, when she 
refused to do either, and jiroclaiuied her- 
self autocrat of all the Russias. Bh*en 
no>v put no limitn to liis ambition. The 
Dolgoruckys were liis first vicdms^ Their 
friends ejjfierienced a similarf fato^ hot- 
wjthstandM remonstraneed; 

sbe> Ibiteed the 
(/OurlarKleiiB 40 •choose -iihn .4ukep and 
nominated him, at her deatbi svfr^at of 
(he empire during the piinoiity ’Of tpriitce 
Ivan (of Biun6wiok>Md0he di^'in 1740. 

AxNABiiRoj one of «the wiost impoita>iit 
maiiufiicturing towns of. the Erzgehirg, 
Mining is also carried on here^ though to 
a less extcn t. The number of inhabitants 
is about 50Q0. It was^ at fitrst, only a 
mhiing place. AftOlnvards, manufactures 
w ore introduced^ particularly those of vo- 
rious kinds of lace, of which a groat 
part is e>;ported to r Ainorica. The mines 
are nearly oxhausted. The papulation 
of the town wae greatly increased by the 
addition of the Belgians who fled from 
the iH^rsecutious of duke Alva. 

AxxAns; a historical account of the 
afliiirs of a state, digested in the order of 
time. The name comes fiom the first 
annual records of the Romans, which 
were called an?tales /Hyntificum,’ or annaleg 
marimi, and the compilation which 
was tlie business of the pontiff maximua* 

AnxXamabob; a town of Afriosvoti the 
Gold Coast, former^ a very com^derabie 
jimrket for slaves. It is a strongly^forti- 
fied pl^e, having a port, where, in 1808, 
a British garrison of 30 men withstood 
tlie attacks of 20,000 Ashontees, who were 
compelled to raise the siege and retire. 
It is said to contain 10,000 inhabitants. 


The fortifications are maintaiiu d by ilm 
African company at an expense of .about 
1900/. ^>er aimnin. 

Annajviooka, or Ro i terdaim ; one of 
the Friendly islands in the Folyncsian 
group of the Soutli sea. Uound tiio island, 
which is of a triangular form, and aliout 
10 or 12 miles in nr< uit, he seatt<‘ro’'i 
a number of snuiU isle<, sand-hanks anij 
breakers. These, togetlier with Middle- 
burg, or Eaoowee, and Fylstuit, make a 
group occupying about 3 degrees of lat. 
juad 2 of Ion., named, by captain f/Ook, 
the Fritndly islands or arckipelngOy as a 
firm alliance and friendship si'eiiied to 
sulisist among their iiiliabitants, wliose 
courteous behavior entitletl them to that 
m>pel]ation. Lon. l?!*^ W. ; laL 20° S. 
The island was discovered by Tasman, a 
Dutch navigator, in 1643. Cook visited 
it in 1777. 

Axpiajpolis ; city and port of entry, in 
the county of Ann Arundel, Mainland, on 
S. W. side of the Severn, 2 miles from 
its moutli ; 28 miles S. S. E. Baltimore, 
40 E. N. E. Washington. Lon. 76° 43^ 
Wi ; lat. 89® Ni Population, 22^ It is 
the seat of i the • state > spv^jnment, ia, a 
pleasant and^ibeelliiy 
aekpnciouiti aad^iteleginlMi^ ' 
HEHukal^houae^lfetlieoti^ dhduses df 
pulflio wonhipi ' aiitets converge' h) 
thepstatorhouse >a|idd tor the Episcopal 
churchy^ as utwo^ tieedtteai The sliipping 
owned h 0 i«^ ^nt 1616, amounted to 2,5^ 
tOB8^*^<-(rhpfe is another ' Annapolis, A. 
Royal, Nova Scotia, on the bay 

of Fondy; fortiflSP 5(y W. ; lat. 41° 47' N. 
The harbor is large and safe. 

Awjvatbs 5 a year’s income due to the 
popey on the* death of any bishop, abbot, 
or parisliwpriest, to be paid by his succes- 
sor. The coneordtUa QemmnitBy in 1446, 
restored to tlio pop© the right of raising 
the annates, which had been forbidden 
by the council of Bale, in 1484* They 
were mode perpetuah hy Boniface IX, 111 
139tl. In France, they were finally aboL 
ished in 1789. In Englan{|, they were at 
first paid to the archbishop of Cimicrbii- 
ry, hut afterwards appropriated by the 
popes. In 1532, tlie parliament gave them 
to the crown ; but queen Anne restored 
them to the chlii*ch,' by applying them to 
the augmentation of poor livings, 

Anne, the last member of the family 
of Stuart (now extinct) who was sedted 
upon tlie throne of fiheat Britsflu, was born 
at Twickenham, neitr liondon, 1664|^4 
years after her uncle, Ciwiriesii^ gkoefld- 
ed the throne. She ivasfl^b secotid^ditu^- 
ter of James II, then duke of Yorif, and 
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Anne, hin wile, daugliter of the renowned 
C laroi.idoM. Iler tnther bad not then gone 
over to I he Catholic church ; A., was, 
therefore, educated according to the prin- 
dples of the English church, and, in 
married to prince George, brother to king 
^ Christian V of Denmark. When, in 1688, 
tiie j)art} which invited the prince of 
grange to dethrone his fatJier-in-law pre- 
vailed, A., the favorite daughter of James, 
wisluid lo remain with her lather. But 
.she was, in some measure, forced by 
Cliurehill, afterwards duke of Marlbo- 
rough, lo |oin the triumphant party. After 
the death of her sister, Mary, in 1694, and 
tJiot of William 111, in 1702, without 
children, and after she herself, in 1699, 
had lost }i(!r only son, the joung duke of 
Gloueesti r, she ascended the Englisli 
throne. Her capacity wtis but moderate, 
and sIkj was governed by Marlb<uougli 
;md his wife. The torics were satisfied to 
know tliat the sceptre was in the hands 
of a daughter of James 11, and hoped to 
see the old royal house revived in her 
mule descendants. The whigs rejoiced, 
at least, that the queen, faitriilil to th^ 
triple alliance, opposed the domineerinff 
spirit of 'Louis XlV, in order to deftmd 
the, liberty of Europe, and to preventive 
iVion of the Frenen and Spanish erowtio 
id? one house. She, therefore, took pait in 
tlie war of the Spanish succession, in which 
England captured Gibraltar, the only im- 
portant acqui^tiou of this H years’ war. 
During the reign of queen A., England 
and Scotland were united lindertbe name 
of Great Britain^ and, notwithstanding die 
wislies of the queen for die restoration 
of her own house Jo the line of succes- 
sion, it was settled in the house of Hano^ 
ver. James in vain attempted a landing 
in Scotland, and the queen, Ai, was obliged 
to sign a proclamation setting a price on 
his^head. Of her 17 children, all died 
young ; and, when left a Widow, she would 
ndt listen to the entreaties of the parliament 
(i^hou^ but 44 years old at the time) to 
conclude a new marriage, which might 
throw new ol^stacles in the way of the 
restoration of her own fhmily. She now 
intended to put all power into the hands 
of tlie tories, who were then the majority 
in the tliree kingdoms. The duchess of 
Marlborough lost her influence; Oodol- 
phin, Sunderland, Somers, Devonshire, 
Walpole, Cowper^ were superseded by 
D[ariey» earl of Oxford, Bolingbroke, 
Koohester, Buckingham, George Grenville 
andsir Sllhhn Haijcourt, and the parliament 
wa^fdii^olved.' Pfeoce was resolved upon. 
Marlborough was accused, suspended 


and banished. Meanwhile A,, notwith- 
standing^ the measures which she publkdy 
took against lier brother, seems not to 
have given up the hope of siMiuring to 
him the succession ; but the irreconcila- 
ble enmity of Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
the former of whom accused the latter of 
flivoring the pretender, was an insiir- 
rnoiintahle obstacle. Grieved at the dis- 
appointment of her secret wislios,slic fell 
into a state of wc'akness and lotlmrgy, 
and died July 20, 1714. The werdH, “ (), 
rny dear brother, liow I pity thee !” which 
she pronounced on her aeath-laxl, un- 
veiled the secret of her whole life. The 
reign of A. was distinguished not only by 
the brilliant successes of the British arms, 
but also as the golden age of English lit- 
erature, on account of the niimb(?r of ad- 
mirable and excellent writers who flour- 
ished at this time, among whom were 
Pope and Addison. It may he considered 
the triumph of the English high -church 
party, owing to her strong predilection 
for the principles by which it has always 
been actuated. Her private character 
was amiable, but her good sense was 
rendered ineffectual by want of energy. 
The go^ness of her>d»»poaition obtained 
for her^the title of Ve ffdod queen 
She wee kn enceflent wifo and mother, 
and a mistress. 

Anne 'ot Austria, queen of France, was 
the daughter of Philip III, king of Spain, 
and, in 1615, married Louis XIII. On 
her cousin’s death, his son being under 
age, she became sole regent of France 
during the minority. She, however, 
brought upon herself the hatred of the 
nation, by her boundless confidence in 
cardinal Mazarin, and was forced to flee 
fiom I’aris. In a little time, matters were 
accommodated ; and, when her son took 
the reins of government into his own 
hands, in 1661, she gave up all concern 
with ])ublic aflkirs,and spent the remain- 
der fd* her life in retirement. She died in 
1666. 

Anne of Cleves, the wife of Henry 
VJIl, king of England, was the daughter 
of John HI, duke of Cleves. The king 
asked her in marriage after having seen a 
portrait of her, drawn by Holbein ; but it 
was not long before he' was disgusted with 
the Flanders mare, as he called her, and 
a divorce ensued ; when Anne, without 
seeming disconcerted, returned to her 
own country, Where she died in 15$7* 
Annealtno, or ‘Nbaling, as it is called 
by the workmen, is a fuocess particularly 
employed in the glass-houses, and con- 
sists in putting the glass vessels, as soon 
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as tiiey are fonued, and while they aiij 
yet liot, into a Ihruare oveHjiaot so hot 
as fu rt iiiek them, hi which tiiey are sul- 
ferctl to cool gradually. Tliis is tbuml to 
prevent tiieir hrcakuig so cosily as tiiey 
otherwise woukl, jiarticularly.oii exposure 
to lieat. IJiiaimealed glass, when broken, 
olieii flies into powder, with great vio* 
ience, and, in general, it i$ in more danger 
of breaking from a very slight sti'oki; than 
from one of considerablo Ibrce. An un- 
annetded glass vessel will oAen ivsist the 
eftect of a pistol-bullet di*appod into it; 
yet a gniiu of sand, ialling into it, will 
make it burst into small fraginents, and, 
which is very cturiQU^ it will often not 
Uuirst until . after being 

struck, Timi are 

more etrStiwab^ gl^dxop,, jw? 

teai^s: tl^y w at oue endj tmd 

taper to a small the other; tjliey.are 
the drops whidi irom the melted muss 
of glass on tlie mds, on w hicli the bottles 
ai e made, into the tuba of water, wliich are 
used in the work. Those wliich remain 
entire, after having falleu ipto tlie water, 
show the properties of imanucaled glass 
in the higliest deCTee. Tjiey will bi^r a 
smait stroke on the iliick end, but, if* tlie 
small toil is broken, they burst into pow- 
der, with a loud explosion. Tlie reason 
of tliis singular fact is differently given. 
A similai’ process is used for4^ndeiiiig 
cast-iron vessels less brittle. 

A>xVius of Viterlx), or John Nanni, a 
Dominican friar, was born at Viterbo, in 
1433. He was distinguished for lus leuni- 
ing, and was made master of the sacred 
palace by pope Alexander VL He died, 
as was susfiected,, of poison, adinitiistered 
at the hisugation of Caesar Borgia, in 1502. 
lie employed his leisure in the construc- 
tion of fragment^ which he pahned on 
the world as the remains of several an- 
cient writers, in “Seventeen Books of An- 
tiquities.’’ The first edition of this work, 
fledicated to Ferdinand and Isabella, yyan 
}n'iiit<*d at Rome, in 1498, and, m 1552, 
republished in 8vo. at Antwm-p. The 
imposition ])asse<l for seme time ; and, 
when discovered, tlie Dominicans, anx- 
ious to save the credit of their order, pre- 
tonded tliat Annius copied, his myenpons 
ftom a manuscript which he found in 
the Qolbertine library ; but, as thio manu- 
script was never produced, tlie, dishonor 
\\ as ineffaceable. The success and mag- 
nitude of the forgery render it exceed- 
ingly remarkable, as an instance of great 
hut unprincipled ability. 

Anno, archbishop of Cologne, died in 
1075. Tiie Hymn which celebrates Ins 


praises W’tis coniju^ed not long afler his 
death. Tlie last nlitioii of it was pub- 
lislied by doctor GoldmaiuqLeipsic*, 181d. 
TJic political inqjoriancc of l8t. A,, as 
chancellor of the emperor Henry ill, and 
afterwards as atlmmistrator of die emjnrc 
during the minorit s uf llenrv JV ; bis hold 
spirit of govormnenr, as well as tlie dig- 
nity of Jus holy life . his paternal cam 
hia archhisho}»ric ; the zeal with whiidi Ii 
labored for the reformation of the iiionas- 
teiies, and csuiblislied now ones, as w ell as 
churches, -—.gained him the character uf a 
saipt. The Hymn of fc5t. Anno begins with 
tbepopidai:. ti*aditions of Germany, ^oe» 
of the archiepiscopal 
s^gt its B3 bishops beibm 

7 saiufe Httd of 
of, Golowi)}, 

thesspijikw^^4^^^ goxeriunent of 

the 'account of 

themadpii^ptvhis conntr¥inen,.continur 

ally at destwmg cacb 

otl^r by i^enipl discord. In despair at 
not being to change this state of 
things, the Grcnnaap^ot becomes weary 
of life, and ^esof the inmutude 
of his contemppraitc^^ whom he had zeal- 
ously striven An beneilt. Tlua,H3^mn.is 
the only jj^tical monument, of impor- 
tance, of me Germ^ national llteratum 
of the 11th centum* . 

Annuities are peribmeal payments of 
money, amounting to a certain aniiua) 
sum, and continuing cither a certain num- 
ber of years, os 10, 20 or 100, or for an 
uncertain period, to be determined by a 
particular event, as tJie death of tho an- 
nuitant, or tliat of the party liable to pay 
the annuity, or . of some other iiersop^^ or 
indeftnitely ; and, jtose last am called per- 
petual annuities. , The pay tpen^ ai^ made 
at the end of each y ear, or apinirannu^y, 
or at tlie end of eve^r quarter, of at o^r 
periods, accprduig to the agi'cement 
whicli the annuity arises ; and, wh^fc 
liable to cease , upon the happe^i5pgi,^f 
an event, the. time of the occurpcnc^^f 
which is uncertain (e.g., the death. pf a 
person), and such event hajiperis 
expiration of a part of the time 
one payment . and another, neith^ th^ 
annuitant nor hia h^hs will be entiued to 
any proportional. paj;t of a for 

such time, unless some pxpi:eiM.pjC^^^ 
is made fov this pun^^ in th^ cbhtra^^ 
The probability of. tne loss of suQh fic- 
tional part is to be taken into .cbh^deta- 
tioii in estimating tli^ prescfft vafuq^of 
the annuity.; e*g;^tf th^hfe iii questiop is, 
accordiiig to tJio tables of longevltgii good 
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tor 5.^ yenrs, an annuity for such life is 
\vortli more than if it were good for only 
{list 5 years, since tlie proWnlity of its 
rontiiiuiiig d years is greater. — As an an- 
nuity is uanally raised by the present pay- 
ment of a certain sum, as a consideration 
whereby die party making the ))ayment, 
e.tf sotne other person named l)y him, be- 
rimes entitled to an annual, semi-annual, 
< [uarterly < )r other periodical payment of a 
rertain sum, for a stipulated ninnber of 
} cars, or for a p^iod to be determined 
\)y the liappening of a certain evt^iit ; 
the rales 'and principles iTy which this 
present value is to be computed have 
been the subiects of tmitih scientific inves- 
‘Tne presei&ft value Ufa beroct- 
u5l aiidiiuitf is^videiM 
tfakt^ thS 

arid ah ahholt^qf Pyd- 

bl^ 

vTilUe than one df^U^ athbUw^hay**^ 

able anuuidl^, sihCci th^fephhftaht the 

additional advanta^ b^ btt 3 

of the qtiartet‘ly |)^ihents, ttndl Ihe 
rarion of the yeiiv;’ of, in other ^rds,. it 
requires tt gWktet jifUseht capitM tu be 
imt at intefesf,' to yfelcl a given sttnv jjcr 
anntim, payable nij‘arterty,^Thftti i& yield 
the same dmtnal iraTh; J)a"yable it the end 
of each yt'tih'^THe 'piies^ht Value of tUi 
annuity, for a liipited period, is a surri 
which, if put at interest, will, at the end 
of that peridd, g^Ve an amount equal to 
til e Sum of all the* payments of the annu- 
ity arid interest ; and, accordingly, if it be 
proposed to invest a certain sum of mon- 
ey In the purchase of an annuity, for a 
given number of years, the compafritive 
value of the two may bo precisely esti- 
mated, the lite of InteideT being given. 
But annnitids for* uneertaiii iieriodH, and 
yiardcuiarly life annuities, are more fre- 
qudbt, and the value of die annuity is 
cOi|[puted 'according to the probable dU- 
raWn' of the life by which it ia HmitOd, 
jVfi^y sricb annuities are granted for pub- 
lid^SCT^ces. Of this description' ^rC the 
pensiori^ granted by the acts of thO cori- 
gTi^^ the U. States to Surviving officers 
and soldiers of the army of the American 
revolution. Many such hrO granted by 
ev^iy government, andj an theise do not 
arise Soni a ^cifio edtitr^t, and are 
ndt usually Objects of purchase (the acts 
of cougi^/ e^diali/jPy which those of 
th;^ are created^ contain provis- 

ions to’ prevent their sale and* transfer 
from .ttW original grantees), their precise 
vah]^ ig'hot onen a subject of investiga- 
tioh/ Brit life annuities are often created 


by contract, whereby the government or a 
private annuity office, agrees, for a certain 
sUm advanced by the purchaser, to pay a 
certain sum annually, in yearly, quarterly 
or other periodical jiayments, to the per- 
son advancing the money, or some other 
annuitants named by him, during the life 
of the annuitant ; or the annuity ia gi nntrd 
to the annuitant, his heirs and assTirns, 
during the life of some other person, or 
during two or more joint lives, or <luring 
the life of the longest liver or survivor 
among a number of peirsOUsnamed m the 
act or agreement whereby the annuity is 
raised. Such annuities are usually made 
transforable,^ arid' are sold purchased 
iri’i^' niferitfet as a sperJes'Of TuW 

getieN^^^aiP'^de ' af 
when cteatbd by a eriritrifot Mdth WpriVate 
corportftion coriripaityi their object USu* 

alty iSjto^^ve the annuitant the use, dfi¥rft)g 
his iifo, not only of the income of bis cap- 
ital, but Of the capital Itself. — If a pereou, 
having a certain capital, and intending to 
spend this capital and the income Of it 
during his life, and leave no part to 
Ills heirs, could know" precisely liow long 
he should live, he might* loan this capiuu 
at a certain mte dunng his life, and, by 
taking evety year, besides the interest, a 
certain amount of the capital, be migJit 
secure the same annual amount for his 
support during his life, in such manner 
that he should have the Same sum to 
spend every year, and consume precisely 
his whole capital during his life. Ihlt, 
since he does not know how long he is to 
live, he agrees with the government, or an 
annuity office, tO take the risk of the dura- 
tion of his lifo, and agree to pay him a 
certain annuity during his life, in ex- 
change for the capital '^Ich he proposes 
to invest iu this way. The probable 
duration of his lifo, tlierefore, liccornes a 
subject of Computation ; and, for the j»ur- 
>ose of inafcihg thia calculation, tables of 
ortgevity are made, by noting the propor- 
tions of deaths, at certain ages, in the 
same country or district. A taWe of this 
sort was made by profossor Wigglesw'orth,^ 
of Cambrid^ milversitV, and published 
in the Transactions of the American 
Academy, vol. ii, p. 133, iukI republished 
in the Massachusetts Reports, vol. ic, p. 
3)3. Tins fable is veiy much tised m 
estimating the value or lifo-estates and 
annuities in the U'. States, The value of 
an annuity will' depend, alon, in some de- 
gree, upon the resqwfiSiWIitv of the gov- 
erntnent or comjMUiy agreeing to pay it; 
An annuity guarantied by a pledge of 
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real estate is worth more tliaji one of the 
same amount resting upon tlie mere 
promise of a goverament or |>rivttte coni- 
pan^% Accortlingly> for the puqwse of 
raising money better tonus, that is, 
of sel&ng thoaomaty for a greater present 

value, some of tbe gon^erameiits^furope 
bave oeoaaioBaBy 
ortho motiBie of certatfiMsoM^ 
the pitymant of theano^&ie^ (Foranoth' 
er f^oies of life anauidesi see TotUine,) 

AwiiywciATioN ; thf; declaration of the 
aagel Gobriel to the virgin Maiy of tlie 
iOMmation of Christ inh^ v/onih.—~Luke 

ANJvu??ciATioif Day; a feast of the 
church, in honor of the aim uncia cion, 
celebrated in the western churclies March 
25. The institution of tiiis festival is gen- 
erally assigned to the 7th century. 

Anodysjes (from the Greek aJdo;, 
pain^ and the |nivative a); means for 
sootliing pain. As the [mn may arise 
from very different causes, the means for 
coimteractiiig it must be very different. 
Thus, for instance, a pain may be pro- 
duced by infiammation ; and, in this case, 
cooling means, lukewarm poultices, some- 
times even bleeding or purging, will be 
die proper anodynes. At other times they 
should be of an indamrnatory kind ; for 
instance, in debility of the neives, cramps, 
or spasms. Jn the stricter sense, we un- 
derstand by anodynes such remedies as 
lessen the susceptibility to painful im- 
pressions, by diminishing the sensilnlity 
of the nerves. In early times, when die 
doctrine of poisems and antidotes was 
more attended to than any other part of 
medicine, the soodiing quality of many 
simples was also more closely oliserved, 
and a particular class was formed in tiiis 
way. As this projierty existed to a high 
degree in opium, then already in use, it 
not- only obtained the first place in this 
class of simples, but the name anodym 
was given to ali> mixtures containing it. 
The use of anodynes is proper only when 
the cause of pain cannot be removed, or 
not so soon as its violence requires, or 
where the pain itself is< more injurious 
than the cause which produces it ; ^ g., 
when it prevents a fkvorabie crisia^ by 
rendering the patient unable tb sleep* 
Anointing. From time hnmexnoml, 
the nations of the East have been in ^hc; 
habit of anointing themselves for the sake 
of heahh and toauty; and to anoint a 
guest, was to show hiin one of the highest 
meiks of respect In ihe Mosaic law, and 
several ancient religiotiS, a sacred charac- 
telr was attached to the anointing of the 


garments of the priests, and things bcloiig- 
mg to the ceremonial of ^vorship. TJiis 
could be done only with oil made ‘lor the 
purpose, and signified a consccraliou oi 
the ar&sles to die service of religion. The 
and kings wi re anointed 
whip ii^e|e4 odice, and were eall- 

thSr resjijo^i^ Redeemer 

style hbiQf acoonnh Af hii royal de- 
scent and. his dignUyy Jlfignds^ tliat is, 
the »^»$mtecL Tl^.c^ikom of anointing 
priests sdH exists in tl^ Roman Catholic 
churcb^ and that of anointing kin^ in 
Christian monarcines. In the Gauioiic 
church, thb oniauiuig l)2shop anoints witli 
the holy oil called mism (q. v.) the palm 
of both hands, the thumb and the fore- 
hnger (by whioli the priests hold the host), 
of die person to be ordained ; and thus, 
according to the expression of die ritual 
of ordinadon, the hands receive power to 
bless, to consecrate, and to make holy. 
If a clergyman is excommunicated, these 
sfiots are rubbed off. (For the ceremony 
of anointing kings^ see Comnotfon.) The 
Greeks and Romi^ wticularly the for- 
mer, anointed themselves ader the bath, 
and thus gave a yellow color to the body. 
Perhaps jn order to imitate this color, 
perhaps to make the figure look softer, 
and to deprive it of the harsh white color, 
they often oiled their statues. The re- 
mains of the oily matter used are still some- 
times to be seen. Athletffi anointed thesm- 
selves, in order to render it more difficult 
for their antagonists to get hold of them. 

Anomaly; die deviadon from a rule. 
That which deviates is called anomedaus 
We use this expression in dys significa- 
tion ill grammar, where it is opposed to 
analogy. It is also used in ’^stremmsi to 
denote the deviation of the '{danals $«»n 
the aphelion (or, rather, accondh^ t^)e 
modem usage, from the f>eribeti0ii^«1|i|ltoh 
is owing to their unequal veloc>^? 

Anomicans; the name by 
stricter Arians were called in the 41!^ Up- 
turn in contradistinction to 
Jirtans, 

Anonymous (ftom the Greek H^efally 
Ufithoid name ; also^a person wnoseha^ 
is ladtnown, or keeps his naiflO a 
secret, e. g., the author of m mamrnma 
writing. Pmuia is^ iii]^epjthe|tq>piie4to 
an assuftied nanw/ Wriaaia af^u^lpaafal 
diemselves tln(h6‘r^a 
name, which maiWas 
when their ttnlh name has lo«q|>4been 
known. It was some time 
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l)y a legal tribunal at Stutt^rd in Germa- 
ny, that it was not lawful for a tliird per- 
son to ]>iit the pseudo name of ajuother 
known a\ riter before his own work. The 
knowle«lge of the anonymous and (pseu- 
donymous authors is indispensable to the 
kobliogiuphen (See 9ttrMer*B Dieiiwi- 
• ^^aidre (lea ti Paeiido- 

hpm, efmpogiai ^ jnihliia m 

historical and 

ctkiiiS^ tko^ m 

3 voJbc^i 4^thoi^4»ften their names 

setwsstftolm^ticidmoti Junius. 

(i|, T.y— In histoiTi we, ^11 pieudoi impos- 
ts whoeet apds^l part under a feign- 
ed name; £>r instance^ the pseudo Sebas- 
tians in Portugal, the pseudo Demetri in 
Russia, pseudo Woldmar in Brandenburg, 
the pseudo Smerdis in Persia.^ 

AwqDETiL DU p£RR 02 f, Abraham Hya- 
cinthe ; one of the most distinguished 
Orientalists of the 18th century j born in 
Paris, Dec. 7, 1731 ; studied theology at 
the university there, and afterwards at 
Auxerre and Amersfort ; devoted liimself 
with ardor to the Hebrew, Arabian aiul 
Persian languages, and retunicd to Paris 
in order to study them with more advaji- 
tage. Here his assiduous attendance at 
the library excited the attention of tin? 
aljb 6 SolUer, keeper of the manuscripts, 
who introduced him to some of his 
friends, by whose means the young A. 
obtain^ a small salary, under the title of 
a student of the Oriental languages. Hav- 
ing accidentally laid Ills hai\ds on some 
fragments of a manusciipt of the Zeiid- 
^^veata, India became the object of his 
thoughts, and he cherished the hope of 
discovering there tlie holy books of the 
Parsees. In the harbor of 1 ’Orient, on 
expedition was firepariug for tiie East 
Indies, but tlie endeavors, of his protectors 
to procure a passage tor him were fruit- 
less, A, immediately vvem to the rocruii- 
ing oaptmn, enlisted as a private soldier, 
add out from Paris, with his knapsack 
on his back, in 1754. Struck with such 
extraordinary zeal for science, the gov- 
emn 30 nt'.ahowed him a ftee passage and u 
sahuy. Arrived at Poudicheriy, he learn- 
ed the modem Persian, and then weiU to 
Chatidernagore, where he hoped to study 
tlte Sanscrit. But sickness and the, war 
between France and>|Englaud frustrated 
h^sl^epea. Cltandemagore was captured, 
ai^ A^ liot to lose the whole object of his 
foot to Poodicheny, 
1 ^ for Surat But in order to 

egfe|iorethQ interior, as well as the coast of 
Coion»uadel,he landed at Mah 6 , and jour- 
nayid^ ibot to Surat. Here he succoed- 
von. I. # 


ed, by perseverance and address, in over- 
coming the scruples of some priests ot' 
the Parsees (Destour). They instructed 
him BO far in die Zend and Pehlwi, that 
ho was able to translate die Dictionary 
and some other works from this language. 

then reBolved^ to go to Benares, to 
amdy the langu«gie% the antiquities, and 
tiie-'«afcr)ed^law»W4h© Hindoos, when die 
eapgure of Pondichany ftwreed him to re- 
tpiu to Europe^ He visited Loudon and 
Oxford, and returned to Paris in 17(>9, 
with 180 manuscripts, and other curiosi- 
ties. The abbe Barth^lemy and his 
other friends obtained for Jiim a salary, 
with the office of interpreter of the Ori- 
ental languages, at the royal libraiy« In 
1763, lie was matie member of the acade- 
my of belles-lettres. A. then commenced 
the arrangement of the materials which 
lie bad collected with so much toil ; he 
published in succession, the Zend-Avesta, 
the Spirit of Oriental Legislation, his his- 
torical and geographical researches in 
India, and his work on commerce. Af- 
terwards, the revoludon disturbed his lit- 
erary lalK)i- 8 . To witJidraw himself from 
its Jiorrora, he l>roke oft' all conno.xio?i 
with society, and shut himself up in liis 
chamber, with no friend but his i>ook>', 
no recreation hut die rfn!olIecdon of ins 
dear BiuJimiiis and Parsees. TJie fruits of 
this retireiiiciit were his work, l^Jru/e < n 
Rapport avtc VEurope^ and the Uiire- 
viuiluhlo Mysteries [Oivpnek^hcU\ 2 vols., 
4to, 1804 ; the latter, a translation- into 
Latin of a Persian extract from the Ve- 
cla.s, Wlien the natioiial insUtute had ta- 
ken the place of the former acadomievS, 
A. was elected a meinlier. Exhausted 
by coiiunued iuboi's, and a very alistemi- 
Qus <liet, lie died at Paris, Jan. 17, 1805. 
Imineuse leariniig, acquaiiitaiice with al- 
most all the European languages, and a 
restless activity, were united, in A., wnh 
die purest love of truth, with sound plu- 
losophy, rare disiuterestedness and an ex- 
cellent heart. 

Ansedm, ai’chbishop of Canterbury, 
was bom at Aosta, in Piedmont, 1034 ; 
became a monk in 1060 ; some years later, 
a prior ; and, in 1078, abbot of the monas- 
tery of Bee, in Normandy, whither the 
fame of the renowned L^iufranc hod at- 
tracted him. In 1093, he succeeded Lan- 
fraiic us archbishop of Cauterlmjy, in 
England, which place he hekl till his 
death. Intelligence and piety distinguish 
his writings. He endeavored to discover 
some conclurive, proofs of the existence 
of God, which lie thqu|$ht lie liad finally 
eftected in the as it is 

1 
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called, of whieh he is felseiy styled the 
inventor. He inerted the eitiiteiice of a 
Supreme and Perfect Being by aiyimiems 
drawn from the absmct mea of such a 
Being. Notwithstanding the insufficiency 
of this proof, which found an early oppo- 
nent in Gaunilo, a monk at Mannontiw, 
the labors of A* were of p^at importance. 
Though the influence of the church, and 
the fathers of St. Augustin in particular, 
is obvious, he deserves the praise of hav- 
ing developed the prirmiples of his system 
of j)hiIoso 2 >bical religkm in a decidedly 
logical ferm, with acuteness and energy, 
and of having laid, at the same time, the 
foundation of thO scholastic philosophy. 
He died in 1009, and will be remembered 
by Jiis writing, De Veritate, De lAbertate 
Arbitnif by his Monologiitm and Prologi^ 
tim ; in the latter of wJiich bis argument 
in proof of the existence of a Supreme 
Being is set forth. 

Ansoar, or Anshar ; called the apostle 
of the JVorih^ liecause he introdviced Chris- 
tianityinto Denmark fuid Sweden. Bom 
in 800, in Picardy, and educated in the 
monastery of Corvey, he became, in 8L‘?, 
a BeiKKlictine. At the instigation of the 
emperor, Louis le D^bonnaire, he went to 
Denmark in the suite of some baptized 
Danish princes, in 826, and, after many 
disappointments and persecutions, con- 
verted the king, and the great(?r part of 
the nation, in 830. After his return, 831, 
he tbunded a metropolitan church at 
Hamburg, and became first archbishop in 
that place. In 847, be transferred his 
residence to Bremen. At this time, he 
uiwlertook a new mission into Denmark, 
in order to convert king Eric I, and went, 
witii recommendations from him, to Swe- 
den, where he Iiaptized many converts, 
with the permission of king Ohws. He 
also baptized the successor of Eric, in 
858. He died 865, with the rejiutation 
of having undertaken, if not the first, the 
most successful attempts for the propa- 
gation of Christianity in the North. His 
prudence, the purity and warmth of his 
religious zeal, and the integrity of his life, 
are equally praised by all his contempo- 
raries. The Catholic churoh has placed 
liim among the saints. 

Anson, George, lord, whose name 
shines in the annds of English naviga- 
tion, was bom in 1697, at Shugborou^ 
manor, in Staflfonlshire, and entered eany 
into the navy. In 1716, he served, as 
second lieutenant, under sir John Norris, 
in the Baltic, and hi 1717 and 1718, under 
sir George Hyng, against the Spaniards. 
la hjs27'th year, he was raised to the rank 


of p08t-K»ptain^ and was, for a long time, 
on the )8outh Oamlma station. W hen, in 

1739, " the ministry considered a rupture 
with Spain as unavoidable, he was made 
commander of a fleet in the South sea, 
directed against the trade ami the colo- 
nies of that nation. The expedition con- 
sisted of 5 men-of-war, and 3 smalier^ 
vessels, which carried 1400 men. A. leP 
Englsmd, with this squadron. Sept. 18, 

1740, and was attacked^, on leaving the 
straits of le Moire, by terrible storms, 
wliich prevented him from doubling cape 
Horn tor 3 months. Separated from the 
rest of his squadron, he reached the island 
of Juan Fernandez, where 3 of his vessels 
rejoined him in a very miserable condi- 
tion. After his men had rested, he pro- 
ceeded to tlie const of Peru, without woit* 
ing for the missing sliiffs, made several 
j>rize8, aud captured and burnt the city 
of Paita. After a fruitless attempt to 
intercept the annual Manilla galleon, he 
found himself dffiged to burn, not only a 
great part of his booty, but all except one 
of his vessels, in order to equip that one, 
the Centurion, with which he made his 
retreat to Tiniem, one of the Ladronear. 
Here the Centurion was blown out to sea 
while the commander was on shore. 
Upon this, much exertion was made to 
enlarge and fit out a small vessel, found 
in the island. The return of his ship 
relieved him from this difiiculty, and, after 
some weeks of rest, he sailed for Macao, 
where he formed a bold plan for taking 
the galleon of Acapulco. For this pur- 
pose, he spread the report of his liaving 
returned to Europe, but, in fact, directed 
liis course to the Philippines, and cruised 
near the promontory Spiritu Santo. Af- 
ter a month, the exj>ected galleon ap- 
peared, which, trusting to its superiority, 
commenced the fight. But the valpr qf 
the English prevailed, and the gafleuft, 
worth £400,000, was taken ; the hod^ 
gained on the former occasion amounted 
to more than £600,000. With these 
quisitions, A. ri^tumcd to Macatv fiOld liw 
j»rize, and maintained vrith energy the 
rights of his flag against the Chinese gov- 
ernment at Canton. From this place he 
sailed for England, and, passing uiidta- 
covered throu^ the French fleet in the 
channel, arrived at Spithead, June 15, 
1744, after an absence of 3 yeai^ and 9 
months. This peiikm Voyhge through 
unexplored seas added mttth to ginogi^- 
phy and navigation. ' advehttSeaapd 
discoveries are*de«nnbeditl 

Rgc. A few di^'aftet fns 

made rear-admmil of the bhi^ and, not 







long after, rear-admiral of the white ; he 
wa» also elected mei»ber of parliameiit. 
His victory over the Flinch admiral Joh- 
<}ui^re, near cape Finisterre, in 1747, 
raised him to the peerage, with the title 
of iord Jlmotiy baron of Sobertotu Two 
of the prizes t^en on this occasion were 
^called PInvincible and la Gloirt^ which 
dnduced the captain of the former to say, 
on giving up lus sword, ^fotmeur, vom 
avez wdncu I'Jhwin^Sde, et la GUnre vom 
suiV* 4 years a^thrwards, he was made 
first lord of the adoiiralty* In 1758, lie 
commanded th^ fleet before Brest, pro- 
tected the landing of the English at St. 
Male, Cherbourg, &c., and received the 
repulsed troops into his vessels. Finally, 
in 1761, he was ap^inted to convey tJie 
ueen of George III to England, lie 
ied in 1762, on liis estate at Moor-park, 
leaving no children. 

Anspach (Onolzbach) ; formerly the 
residence of tlie margraves of Anspach- 
Baireiith, now the cliief town of the Ba- 
varian district of the Bezat ; contains 
lOK) houses, and 16,370 inhabitants, witii 
a fine palace, a royal sctiool, and some 
manufactures. In the garden of the pal- 
ace stands the monument of the ])oet IJz, 
who Weis born at A., and died there in 
1706. The last margrave ’ceded the mar- 
quisate or principality of A. to Frederic. 
William II, king of Prussia, Dec. 2, 1791. 
His wife was lady Craven, (q. v.) Fred- 
eric William HI ceded A., in 1606, to 
France, and she exchanged it witli Bava- 
tia for Juliers and Berg. Prussia gav(‘. 
up, also, Bairoutfa, in 1807, at the peac«‘. 
of Tilsit, to France, and Franco trans- 
ferred it to Bavaria. In the time when 
Anspach and Baiieuth were under the 
Frtmch goveniment, Bernadotte, tlie pres- 
ent king of Sweden, waa their governor, 
and gained the love of all the inhuhitaiits, 
by his strict justice, eiven where Frencli 
aoldiera'.werc concerned, and by his eii- 
^avonr to* alleviate, as iiluch as possible, 
the evils of war. His conduct presented 
it striking contrast to that of several other 
Frenchgovemors of conquert^d provinces 
under Napoleon. (See Charles XIV,^ 
Anstey, Christopher, an ingenious 
poet of the 18th century, was the son of 
tife reverend Christopliear Anstey^ D. D., 
and'lK)rn in 1724. He was educated at 
Bui^ St. Edmund’s, whence he removed 
to . EIbn* In 1754, he succeeded to his 
piiope^^ when ha married 
AanTm^bter of FeUit Calvert, esq.,, of 
Aibu^^ball, Herla, l>y whom he had 13 
whortv^survived i him. lie 
the most part,, at Bath. 


Ha long cultivated fioetry, but most 
of bis aavfy furoductionswere Latin troDu^ 
EngUsli popular poems, one of 
whaob was Qmv’s Elegy. It was not un- 
til 1766, that ius humorous production, 
tho New Bath Guido, was published, 
which at ( once became highly popular 
for its pointed and. original humor, and, 
as usual^ led to numerous imitations. He 
s^ao. wrote several other works. He died 
in 1805, in his Slst year. 

Awt {formdcaflc)i a genus of hymenop- 
terous or membranoue- winged insects, ho- 
longs to Cuvier’s second section, acukata ; 
&mily, keterogyna , — This race of insects, 
celebrated from all antiquity for singular 
instincts, industry and ftqresight, would 
require a volume for the enmueration ol' 
all the curious and interesting circum- 
stances observed by various naturalists, 
who have devoted themselves to their 
investigation. But as such amplitude an( I 
minuteness of detail are inconsistent with 
the present work,, our remarks will be 
confined to essentials. To the works of 
Swammerdam, K^aurnur, and, most es- 
pecittlly, Huber, wc must refer tliose wljo 
dowiitij to be particularly informed on the 
subject : the last-named autlior has, m his 
work on ants, rivalled his father’s justly- 
celcbrated treatise on bees, cuid bestowed 
uf)on lovers of natural science a gift as 
jMccious as it is rare. — Most of the spe- 
cies live in large conipimies or socieUe.s 
coiniM)sed of three sorts of individuals, — 
males, fenialcs and neuters. The males 
and leinales liave long wings, not so much 
veined as in other insects of the saiiu^ 
section, which are very temporary ; tlie 
neuters, which are actually females with 
iinperlect ovaries, are destitute of wijigs. 
The males and females are found in the 
vicinity of their habitation but a short 
time, as they s(>eedily mount into tin* 
air, where their sexual connexion is con- 
suiiimatevl, after which the males piaisli, 
and return no more to their former <1 well- 
ing ; while the impregnated fomales, 
alighting on the ground, detacli their 
w’ings by the aid of their feet, and com- 
mence the great work of their existence,— 
the deposition of their eggs for the con- 
tinuance of the species. Some of this 
ft'iuales, which couple in the vicinity of the 
afit-hilJ, are frequently seized upon by the 
numerous neuters, carried back into tlie 
galleries of their dwelling, and detained 
until they destroy their wings, aiwl force 
diem to lay their eggs ; after vrihich they 
cease to be of consequence, and are driv- 
en fortli. The nudes are much smaller 
than the females, odd have lar^r eyes, 



though the h©*«i mi »i*e pro- 

IMwrtiorlftUy smulter. have 

neither. v^ugB nor eyea j their 

heads are ligo, theif jawa strong, and 
their corselet compresaedi or even knotty ; 
their leet proportional* Theae neuters 
[>ei’fbriii all tlie labors of ihe^ -ant-hill ^ 
they excavate the galleries, )>rocure lood, 
and wait upon the larves until they are fit 
to leave their cells, appearing always in- 
dustrious and solicitous, Uliey are appa- 
rently endow^ed with the jiower of coiu- 
muriicating to each other the result of 
their seamtes after food, and thus obtain 
the cooperation of several, where tlie 
strength of an individual would be insut- 
ficient. They feed tlie larves, or young 
ants, wliich are destitute of tirgaiis of 
motion, witli niat(n*ials which tlicy dis- 
gorge Ironi their own mouths, and which 
^eojii to have undergone some prepara- 
tion in tlndr stomachs. In fine weather, 
the}- cai-efuliy convey them to (he surtiice 
for the toiefit of the siui’s lieat, and as 
attentively carry tliem to a place of salety, 
either when bad weather is threatened, or 
tile ant-liill is disturbed. In like manner 
they watch over the safety of the nymphs 
or larves about to actinire their jierfeot 
growth, some of which are in cocoons, 
an<l some uncovered. When tlie lime 
arrives at which die fomier are to un- 
dergo their final cliange, tliey tear open 
die cocoons to permit tJieni to escape. 
If the weather be unfavorable, they detain 
those which have ac(piired dieir wings 
till a suitable opportunity offers, and then 
aid them to gam their liberty by the easi- 
est route. — There is a very considerable 
variety in the ant-hills, or nests, ac.conling 
to the peculiar nature or instinct of tlie 
species. Tlie greater miniher make their 
nests ill the eajth, mider build iugs, &e., 
where they excavate extensive g*ulieries 
for the reception of their young ; and of 
these the dwelh'ng is ahiipst entirely con- 
cealed, But -others buifil their hills or 
nests of various substances, and form 
cones or domes of considerable size above 
ground. Some, again, prefer the trunks 
of old trees, in vvhicli they femi the most 
singular labyrinths, leading to flie cells 
wheixj their progeny arO to be rcarod. 
Tliese nests, whether above or under 
ground, have commonly a strong; atid 
sour odor, which arises fix)m the acid 
secreted by some of them froniiglimds 
placed near the auus. This acid, opcc 
supposed to bo of peculiar character, but 
now considered as acetic acid, is known 
by the name oi formic, or acid of 
One anpng the most curious circumstan- 


ces Vlitk the general history of 

antck js.ljhe.sx^ipptioa to Uie general rule 
relatiya. to the occujiants of nests being 
individiifils pf the same species. Huber 
first obseirved, and his observations have 
since been amply confirmed, that the 
reddish, or sanguineous ant jce- 

sorts to violence tp obtain working ants/* 
of other* specie^ for their own use, thuJf 
actually making slaves of those they carry 
off to their nests. The neuters of these 
Amazons, regularly about the same hour, 
wlien the heat of the day begins to di- 
minish, and for several successive dto's, 
advance in a dense mass towards the ant- 
hill they design tp plunder; tliere, in 
spite of all the opposition made, tliey 
enter, seize on the larves and nymplis 
peculiar to this sjicciea, and carry tliem 
ofi‘ to their own nest, where other neuters 
of the same species, but of full growtli, 
take cai-e of these kidnapped individuals, 
as well as of the oflfeprmg of their vari- 
(juishers. Another exceedingly curious 
fact, in relation to ants, is the subserviency 
of tlie little insects, colled aphides or mne- 
freitera, to iheif necej^ities. The aphides 
are remarkablo for ejecting from little 
prominences on tlie posterior part of tlieir 
bodies, a* small drop of limpid and sweet- 
tasted fluid. Not only do the ants profit 
by this when it is found on the loaves, 
but they know how to obtain it from the 
aphides at will. An ant approaches the 
aphis, and begins very gently to touch it 
with ins antenna over the sides and hack, 
as if caressing it. In a very short time, 
the aphis raises its liinder limbs slightly^ 
and from the orifices on its back a sinalh 
clear drop exudes, which is greedily 
drank up by tlie ant, who repeats the 
same treatment to several, until liis hun- 
ger is entirely sated. These aphides hjave 
been appropriately, called the cows of 
ants, vyhicb, in fact, seem to regiini them 
as their peculiar property, not opIJ’ takifig 
great care of them, but fighting"; lor their 
possession. So fully sensible are'they^ 
their great value, that they cany^tjhe 
of the aphides into theu* nests/ When) 
they take care of them till they are 
hatched. Some species of ants keep their 
aphides altogether under ground, or at 
least during bad seasons, wliere the^ feted 
on tlie roots of plants : others buila vdtli 
clay small galleries from t,he 
up trees, ana even fo the bSsmeft^ ppoh 
which tlte aphides abdUbd.-^fif clie ! Wl 
female tots survive, at ihoSt, ^utunjih, 
or to the conin^iepcenlehtof dc^ wea*^r, 
though a jprdpdVfion pf tlfein 

cease to exist long previous to ff^tlShde. 
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'riie Berners' pess the Winter in a state of 
torpor^ and of course ' nO feod^ 

Thie well-ascertained ^ proves tha^ 
their remarkable foresight has no other 
object than the continuance of the speciea 
bj^ perfecting and securing tlieir habita- 
tions. The only tinae wh^ they require 
food is during the season of activity, when 
they have a vast nuinber of young to 
feed. — It would be well for mankind if 
ants derived all' their nourishment from 
the aphides, or fVorri the dead bodies of 
other insects, small birds, &c. Unfortu- 
nately, they are but too celebrated, in most 
countries, tbr their destructive operations 
among the ]grain, in gardens, pantries and 
conservatories. Their larves and nymphs 
in some parts of the world, collected 
for the purpose of feeding pheasants and 
young turkeys, but we know of rif> other 
economic use, to which they are partic- 
ularly applicable. The bodies of small 
animals, skinned, and secured near an 
ant-hill, are soon converted into very 
lieatfy-cleaned skeletons ; but care must 
be taken to prevent them from being car- 
ried off by larger iriimaia, or from Re- 
maining too Ibng exposed to the weather 
after liaying been stnpped by the arits of 
their desh. 

Ant-eatbe (myrmecophaga, L.) ; a ge- 
niis of mainmiferous (jpadrupeds, of tlie 
order edentata, C. — ^This peculiar race of 
animals is only found in the southern part 
of the Amtiiicaii continent, where they 
aid in diminishing the numbers of iin- 
mense hordes of ants, which desolate the 
country in the yjcinity of their dwellings. 
Every particuhir of tlieir construction 
renders the ant-eaters e^ecially fit for 
the duty they perRjrm. The whole head 
is remarkably elongated, and destitute of 
teeth, but furnished with a very narrow, 
long, smooth tongue, by the aid of which 
they .gather their prey. Their limbs, 
especi^^y the aptenor, are very robust, 
luid furnished with long, compressed, 
Qtmte naiis,^ admirably ad^j^ed for break- 
ing into the hillocks containing their ap- 
propriate food. The most remarkable of 
the species, whose habits are best known, 
is the myrniecophaga or great unt- 

sometimes called ant-hear . — ^The 
^at ant-eater is 4 or 3 feet long, exclu- 
sive pl* tho tail, which is about 3, The 
head jpuad aptedor extreipities are covered 
a hrowpiah hair, /Which is mixed 
With vihhe on the tru^ and tail, diough 
the pcedpminwU color is broWh. Un 
each aide b^o shouldbi^ there is a black 
iHind. bv'tl^o two white ones, which 
ascend towards the middle of the back, 
23 * 


hair is elongated to a sorfiiaf 
increases in length - mi, 
^icltiidss' towards the base' of the ta^. 
1^ hair iaHat at the end, and round fbr 
tbk rest of ita lengtli, somewhat resem- 
bling the hair of the deer. The fore feet 
B digits, with Tory strong claws ,* the 
hind feet, 4 : there are 2 pectoral inam- 
inW'>*^The great ant-eater leads a Imrm- 
leSs and solitary life, but is not so inca- 
pable of self-defence as might be infciTed 
from its exceedingly small mouth and 
entire want of teeth. When irritated, it 
erects its long, brttsh-like tail, and waves 
it in the air, and, witen attacked by n dog 
or other small quadruped, either seizes 
and compresses it to suffocation between 
its powerful fore legs, or, sitting on its 
hinder limbs, strikes destructive blows 
with its strong, sharj) claws. To man, 
however, they offer very little resistance, 
being easily killed by blows on tlie head. 
In feeding, the great ant-eater either 
tlirusts his long, narrow tongue, covered 
with a glutinous fluid, into the ant-heap, 
whence ne withdraws it covereil with the 
insects, or else, 1j avitig partially demolished 
tlie hill by means of his fore limbs, he, 
with wonderful celerity, transfers the 
alarmed inhabitants to his stomach, by 
repeated extensions and retractions of his 
tongue, which operation the animal is 
stated, by observers, to effect twice in a 
second. The savages and Negro slaves 
hunt the gi'eat ant-eater for the sake of 
its skin and flesh, which the Negroes 
esteem highly. This species may be do- 
mesticated, and tlicn feeds upon small 
pieces of bread or meat, and various in- 
sects. — Two other species have been lonir 
known, both of which have naked, scaly 
and prehensile tails. These ai*e the tlirec- 
toed ant-eater, mynnecophaga tamaiidvn, 
C. ; tndactylOf L. ; and the two-tot?d anr- 
eater, myrmteophaga didactylay L. Th esc *, 
as might be inferred from their size (the 
first 25 inches, with a tail 16 inches long ; 
the second 7 or 8 inches long, with a tail 
of 8 or 9 inches), and tlie prehensile char- 
acter of their tails, are adapted fbr climb- 
ing trees and preying upon ants winch 
make their nests in such situations. The 
two-toed ant-eater brings forth but a sin- 
gle young one at a birth, on a bed of 
leaves prepared in a hollow tree. Krii- 
seiistern, m the narrative of his voyage, 
describes a species which gninted some- 
what like a nog, had a tail shorter than 
the body, was of a white color, with 12 
lilackish bands. The name of mypne- 
cophaga annulat'iis has been given to this 
by Desinarest. — All the ant-eater^ are aloAv 
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in tlioir moveinentB, and ttie two snialJer 
sjwjcios are esperinlly helpless whoa on 
the ground, tliongh they defend them- 
selves bravely when attacked. In onler 
to use their defensive fore claws to great- 
er advantage, they sit upon their hinder 
limbs like the beajf, and strike, ^th great 
force. ■;,« 

Antjbi^'; the giant spCL and 

of the JEhiiliv who lived iiracaatein Lyhiu, 
and forced every str^ger who arrived 
to fight.with him. .Whenever he wan 
thm^ to the earth, liis etnqngth was re- 
ston^ by his motlien this means, he 
succeeded in killing his antagonists, and 
planted their skulls roupd his dwelling. 
But Hercules, whom he challenged to 
combat, jiereeiving, tlie secret of liis 
strengtti, grasped liim in bis anus, and 
stifled Jjirii susjjendod in the ah. 

Antagomst Muscles ; tliost* muscles 
which liavc opposite functions, as flexors 
and extensors, abduotora and adductors. 

Antaxaclasis ((iroek; from fV»r«u<- 
xXiito. I drive back); the repetition of a 
word ill a diflereiit meajung, or as a diff’er- 
eiit part of speech, which attracts atten- 
tion, and gives cxjiressiveness to the 
jdirfise ; e. g., “ Let the dead bury their 
dead;” or, “ Live wliile you live.” TJie 
returning to a subject alter a long pareii- 
tliosis IS also called anlanar.lasls* 

Antar, or Ani).<r; a Ihmous Arabian 
prince in the middle ol’tlioGtU century, and 
oat* of the 7 poets, whose successful verses, 
embroidered with gold upon silk, were 
liung up at die <loor of the C;xaba. (See 
•/}ral}ian Zdteraturc^ and MoidMiU*) He 
dest»,ribeB m \\\^ Aloallakit bis warlike deeds 
and Ids love for Ahla. The most coni]iIetc 
edition is that of Meiiil( Leyden, IHIG, 4to.) 
Hartnianii’s (ierniaji translation, Ironi die 
English translation by sir William Jones, 
was published in the IMlstrMemkn 
Plf^adm, am Arab, poet, Himind, (Miin- 
ster, 1802.) In die Arabian romance 
the autJior, Asmai, a renowned grmmria- 
rian and theologian at the court of Ha- 
roun Al Raschid, in die beginning of the 
Otli century, who firat collected the old 
Arabian traditions, lias added to the name, 
and die heroic udventureg of Autai*. tlio 
other most famous , cldvairous deeds of 
the Arabians. 3ip W* Jones flrj^mado us 
well acquainted widi this remafltablp and 
attra<‘,tive romance ; after him, V. Hajqnwcify 
in Ids Fundf^ruhen des Orients (181$,) de- 
scribed the complete copy of it ip thp:|ni-« 
perial library' at Vienna; besjdes winch, 
there c.re 0 others in Enrofic. Tliii^ ro- 
mance gives the most complete idea of die 
maimer^ and life, of the way of ddpWng, 


of the opinions and the superstitions, of 
the early Ajrabians, belliro the lime of the 
jirophet, and die fidelity of tlic picture is 
even now to be recognised in many fea- 
tures of tke modem Bedouins. T t is writ- 
ten in the pprest Arabic, and ranked 
ainong of Arabian literature. 

It la so oUracUtife that erjitics pri^fer It to 
the .Itornii^top, secreta- 

pK lAw, 

a i|om 

the AyaiWiCL by IfwntPAr 

1819, 4 yols.) , tnui^odcm Jtoa 

si u<?e appealed at JParis. 1 . 

Antakct^p CiacnE (of aiTt, opposite^ 
and A hear) is one of tpe snialler 

circles of this sphere, partdlei to! die 
tor, and distant from the soujtb pole 2^ 
3(y.-rv^?darcftc being ojiposite to die. 
arctic pole, denotes the opposite end of the 
earth’s aids, or me sojojth pole. Till lately, 
no land was known to exist beyond the 
( )0t)! degree of sputh latitude. Cook (q. v.) 
reach(‘d this degree, but masses of ice 
and storms drove liiin back. In 1820, a 
xvhalt'inaii discovered an island south of 
cajic Horn, in lat. 61% about 200 miles in 
length, which he called JVeui ShtilaruL 
.Since this time, English and Russian ships 
have penetrated still farther towards the 
south iioie. ( See Sontlwm, Polar Islanik, ) 
Probably not tbe cold, bnt the gi*eat num- 
ber of islands, with shalloxv currents be- 
tween them, and the late melting of the 
ice on the siuid-biuiks, in narrow guljfs, 
would form the chief obstruction to ever 
reaching the soudi pole. As, in this i*e- 
gion of cold, the whales have been pur- 
sued but a few years, they are veiy nu- 
merous, and chance wUl^ no doubt, lead 
some seaman, while engaged in the Vh ale 
fislieiy m tlie antarctic region, to new dis- 
coveries. 

Antepiluvian ; arty tiling, ^ein^^ 
which existed before the,deli^. ((j[, v. 
See also Fossil PemainsJ) J , 

Antelopb; a. genus of 
rurmnant quadmiieds, intermediatla fo ^ 
deer and goat, first established Tby Bie 
Russian naturalist Pallas, and suboequenj;^ 
ly divided into numerous sections 
Bloinville, founded on characters fumjsh- 
ed by tJie shape and curvature 6t 
horns, &c. The ’ cbaracterktli^ pf the 
genus are the foIlowng:--^hqii^ 
ent, hollow, teeing o^ a ao]ld; wmv nu- 
cleus of the 00 Iritis;. 
lyre-shaped, onhulhted at 
Avhh transverse , htntds, g '^Ij^ 
hue, or bifurcated ip di^rehjm^ecieai 
bladder uniforinly pfc^hf, noi 
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possc.sserl by deer. In other characters, 
the iuitelopes boar a very marked resem- 
blance to the deer, except that some spe- 
cies of antelope have tufts of hair pendent 
from tlio carpus. — NumerCus as! are the 
of antelope, but two are found in 
urope, and ohy one m America — ^the 
cfiiiwiois and sna^ in iSie former, die 
prbng-hom yA in ^ latter. All th6 
rest am nat^^/6f flife/hottest parts of 
A^ Amw generally re- 

nlKrfcablel and delicacy 

of its^^and^sdHia^ celerity of 
rifoveVhenfi Their eyes a^re proverbial foP 
l^eness and lustre ; their legs are slen- 
graceful, longer before dian be- 
Idhd/ Svhence they can run to greatest ad- 
on ascending ground. Possess- 
ing less of muscular vigor and compact- 
ness of frame than the deer, they do not 
advance by successive hounds, but by a 
regular race, the swiftness of which, in 
some species, almost exceeds imagination. 
They are, generally, yellow on the back, 
and white bcneatl^, hdving a brown hand 
separating thejk? colors at the flank. 
The ears are long, straight, jioinhd, and 
somewhat dilated in the middle. Great 
vaiieties of appearance and habits are ex- 
hibited in the different species : some arc 
monogamous atid solitaiy; some prefer 
arid (feserts, where but a scanty subsist- 
ence is to be obtained, of aromatic, acrid, 
or salt-ta.stcd plants ; othci*s delight exclu- 
sively in the fresh herbage growing in the 
vicinity of riyem and marshes. One s[)c- 
cies, the chamois, delights to browse on 
the almost inaccessible summits of the icy 
Alps ; almost oU the others prefer the sul- 
try plains of tlio toirid zone. In form, 
some of the epecjies resemble a slender 
deer or goat ; while a few others approxi- 
mate considerably to^ the ‘appearance of 
the ox. With a solitary exception, that 
of the ffhu, they are gentle, thnid, harm- 
less, and ^ily tamed. Tire is fierce 
and >YarhJt6, exlilbiting through life a 
V&lous w.^indoniitable disposition.’ Many 
of the sj^cies are gregarious, Uying in 
h^ids or families, consisting of twenty or 
thirty individuals. They fefed exclusively 
oki'vege^able food, and , their flesh is re- 
gard«^ as a luxury when obtained in the 
j^per season. Against their numerous 
enemies, they have rto resort but in flight, 
and, sWift as this it capnot savb them 
f^m lfte;unreinittea purSiilt of thp jackal, 
<ff the 'mshlious prowling of the tiger. 

leopards, omices and other car- 
nivorous' ty^its lie in ambush tbr them 
at their ,dtfj»ng-j)laceS ; and man, aidod 
liy dogs aw falcons, contributes his shai'c 


to their destruction. In the great system 
of balances established by nature, they 
seem peculiarly adapted for their situa- 
tion, which is generally in countries 
where a luxuriant vegetation requires 
constant eftbrtS to repress ns superabun- 
datice ; while they, at the same time, fur- 
nish large supj^es of food to numerous 
carnitorellS aAinwdS, ftfi well as to tlic 
'nice. Tlie fbHovriug are the 
narito' of the subgencra* propos<*d by 
BkdtoViile, ahd^now generally adof»t- 
ed by Aiaturalists>-i-i; 2. Ga- 

zefta. ‘8. CervUxiprai ^ t^kelajphus, 5. 

fYt^daphm* 6. 7, Bo- 

sdapkusJ' 8. Or^xt, 9. Bgocenit, Desm. 
10. Bupicapra. 11. •^ntiloca^a. 

Antenati (a Latin word, signifying 
hom before)] the subjects of SCotlancl 
born before the accession of James I. to 
the English crown are thus called ; those 
who were bom after the accession lieing 
denominated postnatu The A. were 
considered aliens in England ; so, too, 
pej*sons bom in England before tlie sep- 
aniflon of the present IL »States from the 
mother country have been held 10 be 
aliens iti the U. States. 

Antenn)e, in entornologj'; slender bodies, 
with vvhich nature has fiirnislied tlie heads 
<^)f insects, being the same with what are 
called honis or feelers. 

Antenou ; a noble Trojan. In Homer, 
he, is represented as a prudent old man. 
He received Ulysses and Meiielans as 
guests, during their eini)assy to Troy, 
accompanied Priam to the field of battle, 
to ratify the treaty, and, after the single 
combat between Ajax and Hector, yiro- 
posed, though in vain, the restoration of 
Helen. This was probably the founda- 
tion of tlie story that he was friendly to 
the Greek.*?, ana treacherous to tlie Tro- 
jans. He is said to have delivered the 
Palladium to the Greeks, to have given 
the signal for their entrance hy a light 
from the wall, and to have himself opened 
the fiinious horse. His house remained 
.‘Safe in the stack of the city, which may, 
however, be explained by tlK^ former ho^ 
pitality of A. to Mcnelaus. Ho himself 
escaped in the same manner as ^neas,atKl 
became, like him, the founder of a new dy- 
nasty. Traditions differ conceniing it. Tlie 
most common is the story told by Virgil, 
that he removed ^vith his sons to Thrace, 
and thence, with the Heneti, to Italy, where 
he founded Patavium, now Padua. 

Anteros, in mythology ; the god of 
mutual love. The later mvthology says, 
that, as soon as P"ros, the god of love, was 
grown tip, his motiier bore Anteros to 
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Mars, a fiction which indioatea that love 
must be hiutual to some 

modern hitekpifeters, lijd^eter, Anteros is 
the enemy dfloye^ oi'tM ^ of ai^l^athy. 

Al^T&£9d[* ^ 

*, kfaowfitly his hi- 
pf the Simons fiekl^rn^tw^ 
waron, ' vrMo^ cothpu^pii Atths he 
had been., He was bort ^ ’wina, trav- 
elled through Europe, ufad went to Pe- 
tersburg, v^ere he by taking sil- 
hffo^^ (profiles cut in paper j, wdiich just 
then h^ come into fashion. Thp likeiie^j^s 
oi^this'^ort, which he took of the imperial 
family, made him knfiwn. He was for a 
long time on the nio^ indicate tenns with 
Suwaroff, till this general fell into disgrace 
with tJiP emperor Paul A. died, in 1805, 
in Petersburg. 

Anthology ( Greek ; a collection of 
flowers) is the name given to several col- 
lections of short poems; mostly epigriuns, 
whieJi have cOme down from antiquity. 
The first compiler of this kind was Melea- 
ger, a Syrian, who, about 60 B. C., made 
a collection of his oWn poems, and those 
of otliers. In later times, the same was 
done by Philip of TliessaTohica, probably 
in the time of Trinaji ; Hiokenianus of 
Iferaclea, Strato of Sardis, both under 
A<lrian; and Agathias, in the 6th century. 
Ibjt all tlfose ancient collections are lost. 
SVii now possess two of a laier period, 
the one b/ Constantine Oephalas, in the 
lOtb .century, who, in his Florilegium, 
made much use of the earlier ones, par- 
ticularly that of Agathius ; tlie other by 
Maximus Plauudes, in the 14th century, 
a monk of Constantinople, who, however, 
by his tasteless extracts from the Antholo- 
gy of Cephalas, rather, injured than im- 
proved the existing stuck. The latter is 
the most common. It contains 7 books, 
which, with the exception of the 5th and 
7th, are subdivided in alphabetical order. 
It agrees only in part with the Anthology 
of Cephalas, which has been preserved 
in a single copy. This copy was c-arried 
from Heidelberg to Rome, and thence to 
Paris, hut has been aran restored to the 
Heidcll>erg library. The l^t and most 
con^lete edition of this Original text is 
that of Jacobs, l^ins. 1813, 4 vole. The 
editions of BruncK (Analecta), 

1772, 3 vols., which ^p^red accoinpc^ied 
with the commentary of Jacc^’ 

1794, 13 vols., are compiled fiwn tpe Jmr 
thology of Planudes and Constantiiius. 
In Germany, the Greek Antholo^ Jias 
been often translated, and the rich poeti- 
cal vigor, the delicacy of feeling, the 
aporrivef gayety, the noble and elevated 


thoughts, digilayed in these little pii ccs, 
have j^cUred ftpr them a dost » ved.adnii- 
rattbn."’ A Latin AntliOlogf has 

bO^ii cdllei^tra by Joseph Scaliger, Ltn- 
denbvtii^lL 'severaj oth^; thei;lHSst 
ediddM^^t of !lfeter Btimikiin, jeP^, 
Ain^atri.|75B---^^2V#^ Orfisn- 
tal ikihlcularly die AAibikny & 

veiy/ll^ch jn’Afithologiep, The Arabian 
nariie 'fi>r them is 

ANTifoifr,'Sl., th'O mstitutor 

of moziksti6 life 5 bom A. Jj:, 251; at Coma, 
in Heraclea, etowri of Upper Egypt ; went 
bito retirement frqm a pmpensiiy to devo- 
tion, A. D. 285, lyhen be had never known 
the plesldres of knowledge, and, probably, 
never lie^urUi^ to i^ead. A. D. 305, sev- 
eral herthJfe united With him, and formOd 
the first cdmmanily of monks. A. D. 
311, he went to Alexanc^ia, to seek the 
honor of marp^rdom, amid the persecu- 
tions then l^iiig ^mst the Christians ; 
but, as his life was spared, he returned to 
the cottages of bis moi^. He afterwards 
left this institution to the care of his 
scholar Pacomiiis (see Mon^terif)^ and 
retired with two fKeml^.to a more remote 
desert, where he ,died^ A? D.'356, That 
he used no gatmente but k kluri of 
hajr and a she^p-skm^ abii' never 'hashed 
his body, is mdr|q creduble than the strange 
stories of his C^teStg with devils, and 
this wondet^ Whitih fid has himself made 
known, as related in his life by St. Atha- 
nasius. All his conduct indicates a fervent 
and melancholy imagination. Seven let- 
ters, and some otlier ascetic writings, were 
tbrmerly attributed to him, but it is not 
probable that lie was their author. There 
is, also, but little proof th^t he instituted 
laws for the monks ; az^ the opinion , is 
wholly unfounded th^t be established a 
particular order, Yet the monks of the 
heretical churches in the East, e. g., the 
Maronites, Armcniaps, Jacobites, Copts 
and Abyssinians, pretend to bej^ong to the 
order of St. A., but they only the 

rules of Sh Basil. As a saitit of dls 
Catholic church, A. is much esteemed. 
I’rayer fei* his intercession was intended, 
l)articuTkriy> to preserve from the Bt. Afi” 
tliony’s fire, so <^lq4 from him, — a ^lent 
and terr^Ie diseai^ of the middle ages, 
which dried tip and b^ckened every Ihhb 
which it attacked, as if it i^ere biwu 
Gas^n, k rich nobleman in Paujphmy, 
whose Bon had been cured (as he su^ 
posed) by the pi^ended bones of Bt A., 
at St.-I>idiqr*i&-Mothek in tokfU pf.bis 
gratitude, estafiUkhpdi A* D. 46^ 

pitable fraternUy St. 

care of the sick, and the assilrahce of pil- 
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"nnis, nf which he was the first chief, advocates of the Franciscan order, wiueji 
'riiis order receivedt fj:<^x?t^the churches he,^i^|e]^d A, JD. 1220 ; shipwrer^tji. 
assemhlciJ.^^l P* 1096, the the Pf ^^ly> iu a voyage to Af* 

j tod|: the mopastiq Itq ha,d uiuleruiken yjth ji 

,6y, view of hecotwi^;^ martyr to the ^fihns- 
YiW^ Pt, 1»98, a ^tqftdty of tiga ^ached, with grqk 

r€^W canon^, according^ ta the rules of p^se, at Tpulouse, BoIcr<ma 
St Augustin ; tibieir Chief^as to he termed a® j^ed, J une 13, A 

ahboty have his seett at ,^t.-jDidier-la-3Iothe, 3Mu ^ Iff© full of protligi^ ; 

and be the gehe^^ of ^ the hous('s of that a^e m. extoUipg his lulents as a 

order. The pnOrs of these houses called pr^cih^iV^ According to'tradition, ilu3 very 
themselvea icojn^Awrej aflejwards prcccp- fishes "Were aftectoj hy his eloquence. 
tqrS;^ and we^.sul;^ect to the abbot. The The ^atbolic cfilirch^ yl^uticidarly in Por- 
di-iess of these AithoniapiSyyashlack, mark- tuga! ana Italy, honpred bim as one of 
edpn the. breast with a blue cross, nearly in its itost eminent saints, among whom 
the form of a T. They afterward^ltered pope assigned him a place, 

the rules of their institution, andiRvoted A. D. 11232. At Padua, a church, contain- 
thernselves to a silent, contemplative life ing his sepulchre, is consecrated to him, 
of devotion. This society became very which is a master-piece of architecture, 
rich by reason of the many pilgrimages Anthracite (from avOpa^y coal) is the 
to tlie gmve of St. A., and the presents name of one of the most valuable kinds 
whicli they received. Their orper now of coal used in the arts and domestic econ- 
becnnie widely extended. Even in the omy. Its miperalp^cal character is as fol- 
18th centunr^, tney numbered 30 convents, lows: color, gray irf)-black, or iron-black; 
mostly in France; but not one of them lustre, imperfectly metallic ; opaque; spe- 
has continued to the 19th. cific gravity, from 1-4 to 1-6 ; fracture, 

Anthowt, St. ; a cape on the coast of conchoidal. Some varieties abound in 
Buenos Ayrpa. It forms the southern fissures, in consequence of which they 
point of the entrance into the La Plato. — possess an irregular columnar structure, 
There are 3 other capes of the same name, and a lower degree of lustre ; while others 
one of which forms the western extremity arc highly compact, of a black color, with 
of the island of Cuba ; another on the c6ast a sliining lustre, and occasionally highly 
of Todos Santos in Brazil ; another on the tarnished witli iridescent colors. Anthra- 
coast of die straits of Magellan. cite consists wholly of carbon, mixed with 

A^^thony, St, falls off on the Mis- a sligdit and variable proportion of oxyde 
sissippi ; Ion. 93° 4CK W. ; lat. 44° l.Y N. of iron, silex and alinnine. It is iiiflam- 
Thc river is 627 yanis broad above the niahle with some difficulty, and burns 
falls, and immediately below it is con- without smell or sniokc', leaving a more or 
traded within a channel of 209 yards, less earthy residue. It is h‘ss widely dis- 
An island divides the falls into 2 parts, trihuted than the bituminous coal, and 
Tlie perpendicular*, height of the cataract belongs exclusively to transition rocks, 
is 16i feet, besides'58 feet more of a rapid It has been found m several European' 
below ; so that, when viewed from a ais- countries, where, owing to its hniitetl ex- 
tance, it appears to be much higher than tent and other causes, its use ap[>eais to 
it really is. When the river is high, the be but little known. In the U. Suites, on 
appearance of these falls is veiy sublime, the contrary, it occurs in the greatest 
as the spr^ ihen formed reflects ah the abundance, and, within the last 10 years, 
copers of the raSniow. The surrotihding has acciuired a high degi-ee of iniportarice. 
cduntiy is extremely beautiful, exhibiting Its difficult combustibility was, for a time, 
many gentle ascents, w’itli eminences an obstacle to its introduction ; this, how- 
covered. with the finest verdure. Tlic ever, was obviated by the iiiveiitiou of 
porttige around the faUs is 260 rod's loiig, peculuu* furnaces and grates. It is now 
Ar^TfHONY, St., island of; the most north- very largely us^ in all the maritime parts 
erri of the cape Verd islands. Topazes of ilic U. States^ not only for manufa^ 
are found in one of its modntahik and it turing purpos^^ in wliich its utility is 
is ^d to contain mines ofgoldknd silver, immense, but in the warming of aport- 
Tlie inhabitants, chiefly Ne^efe, are about ments, both private and public; and its 
5win number. , . ,, cheapness, the intensity and equability of 

of Padua, St.)’. bom August Jieat it produces, together with its perfect 
15' A, il95, of a nOb}e family in Lis- safety, and freedom from all disagrt^eable 
bon; une of Jfee most rehoi^ed disciples smoke and smell, give it a decided pref- 
of St. Pfaws of Assisi, and a pow’erf Id erence over every other species of fuel. 
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Iij l\’iiii8ylvaiua, the anthracite ctml lor- 
iimtion is known to cover a tract of <;oun- 
try many miles in width, extending across 
tiio two entire countiovS of Luzerne and 
Schuylkill, Mauch Clumk, upon tiic Le- 
high, PottsvUlc, at the head of the ScluiyL 
kill ciuial, and Wilkesbarre, upon the Sus- 
quehanna, have aftbrdcd the chief supply 
of coal from this region, as well as the great- 
est proportion consumed in tlte Ih States. 
At Mauch Chunk, 800 men were em- 
ployed in digging coal, in 1825, in which 
yeay 750,000 bushels were sent to Phila- 
deljphia. The anthiWJite, throughout tliis 
rernou, is explored witk.veiy htti© labor, 
being situatf^ in, hills 0x>m'300 toOOO feet 
above the levejL of neig^i^ring rivers and 
c^ftls, and ^.nearly horhsontid 

bed^, h'oin J5 to40ftKitin thickness, coW" 
©red only by few feet of gravelly loam. 
At Portsmouth, in Rl^ode Island, an extent 
sive bed of this coal lias been worked, w ith 
some interruptioB, for 20 years ; and, more 
recently, a mine of anthracite has been 
opened at Worcester, in Massachusetts, 
at the iiead of the Blackstone canaL 
Axthropolitbs ; petrifactions ofhuman 
bodies or parts of the body. (See Peiri/ac- 
tions,) Those of animals are called zooiUea. 
Anthropoloov (from ai^pwwf, man, and 
a discourse) signifies the science 
which treats of human nature, either in 
a physical or an intellectual point of view. 
It is frequently used to denote the science 
of anatomy. In theology, it denotes a 
way of speaking of God after the manner 
of men, by attributing to him human pas- 
sions and affections, (See Pkiloaophy,) 
AxTHROPOMOBPHITES (from ivOpunos^ 

man, and form) ; called also Audi- 

ana; the adherents of Audius,or Audaus, 
,o teacher in Syria, who was banished to 
Scythia, introdue^ Christifiiity among, 
the Groths, and died about 370 after 
Christ They were excommunicated by 
tlie orthodox church, rather on account of 
their persevering in the old way of cele- 
brating Easter, at the same time with the 
Jewish Passover, their deviation from the 
usual penances, and their zeal againA un- 
worthy priests, than on account of their 
representation of God in a human shape. 
Towards the close of the 4th centuiy, 
they still existed, as schismatics gC severe 
moials, in small bodies in Syria; i»*the 
5th centuiy, tbw were extiBCt.4MThe 
Italian divineifc at Vicenza, about th^ year 
938, who were called Aiditrapimarfmsta 
on account of slnuiar representmiona of 
God, formed no sect. • 

Anthropophaoi (from man, 

and ipdyw, 1 eat) ; man-eat^ cannibals. 


The practice ol’ eating Inn nan flesh, im- 
natui-al as it may «eem to us, is found to 
prevail among some uution.s. Pn some 
cases, hunger, in odiers, n vengc, in oth- 
ers, supei-stition, is the rnoiive ; at h ost, it 
Is reported that the Mexicans useil to eat 
the nesh of the victims whom they had 
sacrificed to their idols. In some in- 
stances, a horrid desire for human flesh 
appears to liave been 0 C( asioned by 
disease, like other ],icrversinns of the 
appetite. Thus a cowherd, named 
Goldsclimidt^who had committed a mur- 
d^, and, in ^idear^ to prevent discovery, 
had. cut the hodjfm pieces, is said to have 
felt « arise with'* 

^ hAi^pniid^ ufeeii devouring the body of 
dfei^iiodarsdi UNriif to li^ve killed an in* 
fent^x|Kre8%rfer die ]piii|}6ise of^ gratify- 
ing his unmitural lon^ng. (See Grime’s 
•dfeutiuac Jbr Phafaieutm < {Mmaiuiek f(kt 
Atrzte'i 1782, Boethhis repor^ 

in hi^bistfUT ^^otland, an inafence, in 
which this disease sel^d a whole family. 
A, robber, his wife and children, were 
burnt, becai^e theV had killed and eaten 
several ^^rsons whom they had enticed 
into their dwellir^. Only 0«© daughter, 
wlio was very youtig-, wa» left alive ; but 
scarcely had she , teed^sk^ her 12th year, 
when she was executed fer the same 
crime. That there are nations who eat 
the fresh of enemiM slain in battle, e. g., 
the New Zealanders, is well known ; but 
there are none who make human flesh 
their usual food, except, perhaps, the 
Battos in Sumatra, according to the re- 
port of Anderson (London, 1826). The 
cruelty of the first conquerors of Ameri- 
ca, the Spaniards, inmoned the gentle 
natives to a barbarous revenge; and they 
Were calumniated as ii^nnil^s, to a^rd 
a better pretext for dieir defitructioEn.. 
Under this pretence, the Caribs were eX- 
tir|)atc(i Modem navigators have not 
confirmed thoseJ ffer^^ng accusations of 
barbarism and Jdatuiiba&m ^ and Oven 
where they haW met with natioiia who 
ate human fresh ^that of ar- 

mies); they have found them Widd aaid 
kind*l:Mdzted people. In Gennaiiy; during 
the tmga of Joseph' 11, iv was pretend^ 
that glps^s had ktiowh to murder 
travel!^, themtin pieces; suit and eat 

them ! G^nibaltom- p^^vailed among the 
satage Scydiiatis am Sarmaiiaiis, also 
among the anefent Itiha^tarits 
* AKttirxccuiUB. (See BkyfiMhuSd ^ ' 

i an old town of 
in fhe department of the on 
Mediterranean, with a eonm^olis 
bor and a strong citadel; 
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by tbc Mti>silians, 340 B. C., mid named 
Jhilipolis. A. now contains 500 houses, 
with 5i^0 inhabitants. It is an important 
tiarrior ibriress on the side of Italy, and 
was, in 17t7, besieged without effect by 
tl jc Austri : 1 1 »s and English. A. is ivinark- 
able for being the only place where the 
French soldiers reflised to join Napoleon 
on his landing from Elba, in 1815. Lon. 
7° IF E. ; lat. 43° 35^ N. 

Antic A GLIA. {See Antique,) 

Antic iiiiisT. In the last centuries 
liefore (dirkt, the Jews connected with 
their idea of the Messiah the notion of an 
Anti'Messiah, oran enemy to the attempts 
of the Messiah to promoDB the good of tlieir 
aatkm, who wouM caiiuft sniffisrmtB 

before ttoadveiithf the kiltei^i iTfaa^boois 

o£ti^:N0w Teatamenhniite ihio Anri^ 

true €iid^ 

«i;bd;WouM^ the 

Apc^alypsejiiloifc^^lue reprinented as a 
i^werful lif^osed ixk ^Indstiknity^ 

The € liristifliliaB, iiiL the • ^rst dBiituries^ re* 
tained the idea4>€ffiibht a^powerful enemy 
of the chtiroh; ^ whode aj^pearande, an^ 
nourtcedhyiih^O^ persecutioins, woiild 
perCcede tihe irea{ipeai«iice of Christ, which 
was then comm/wy expected. Withithe 
belief of the thillenniumt which was to suc- 
ceed the vexations of the church by the 
^tichrist, the idea of such a being con- 
Uiiued under various forms, and height- 
ened by the most lively descriptions on 
the part of the Christian &tliers^ until the 
year 1000 had elapsed without the fulfil- 
ment of these prophecies^ and the millen- 
nial enthusiasm itself was cooled. The in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse constancy 
occasioned new calculations on the ap* 
pearaDceoftheA(michrlst.i Inthe middie 
ages, the opponents- of’ the »Koman hie- 
rarchy eagerly appUedi this character to 
the pope, m whouL not only the Walden- 
ses, Wicklidkes and Hussites,' but even 
Luther and .hiS: friepfhiy recognised the 
true AntichiislV as ’^ving plated hknself 
agnjnst and Above €hj»sh On the Other 
hand, the Coolies. bestonted this title on 
Luther and *other refnmiers^ Thus the 
idea of the Antichrist .as a- dangerous 
enemy to the true chui^ un- 

der a variety of fajatmi ^itOtjbout ever, re- 
ffoinmg univetsai aeknovritedgmeiit. The 
firthers have generally agmcxl^'ithat the 
Antichrist will app^, at me approAeh of 
«st day, in & bodily shape j dnit es to 
)m origin, srid time and place of. ap^r- 
Mlgf their ommoiis differ. rBome beheve 
djat ^ fvriU o^amere man— the man of 
SOP m perdidon,” spoken of by St. 


Paul; and others, that he will be an* in- 
carnation of the devil. Malvenda, in a 
large work, consisting of 13 books, has 
given the most minute account of the 
birth, childhood, education, character, 
power, wars, persecutions and death of 
Antichrist. The church of Rome has 
never pronounced any decision with re- 
gard to the various notions its members 
have entertained on this subject. Napo- 
leon was ^led Antichrist by some jier- 
sons, and several passages of tlie A|>oca- 
lypse 'were referred to him. At present, 
the great party of fiUtetics, political and 
religioui^ perceive the Atetichrist in hu- 
man reoaon, or, rather, in riie feOe use of 
it smSa^ views aifd ^tenrions^ of 

fabap^Btii v Ameng the Jews^ibi^ aftiee 
the of J^^hiseleni by^ 'Btus, 

the woi^eiifld prophecy of a- conteirt 
preserved^ hi Which an Antichrist, 
name > be vanquished hf 

the tnre Mesi^^ oiber a severe oppres- 
don of the dewAl 1 ' 

Ai^Tiov&A town of Phocis, in Greece, 
famous for the>^MIc^re which it pro- 
duced. This plant^was of great service 
in> curing diseasesL' particularly insanity, 
and A. was therefore much resorted to 
by>theancdeBt» whence the expression of 
Horace, JVisvigei Antieprem, 

Antioon% ahe^feuit’Of tiie incestuous 
marriage of CEdipti^ and Jocasta, though 
innocent, bore* -the corse of her fiither’s 
house. For her history, see the articles 
Meocks Bnd (Edipua, Sophocles has im- 
inoTtalized her in a tragedy, 

Anti€W)nu« ; one of the generals of Al- 
exander, to whom, after his first conquests 
in Asia, he intrusted the government of 
Lycia and Phrygia, A. not only defend- 
ed his provinces with very small forces, 
but also subdued Lycaonia. When, after 
the death of Alexander^ liis generals di- 
viiied his conquests among tliemselves, 
he obtained tlw Greater Phryria, Lycia 
and Painphylia, Perdiccas, who strove 
to unite all the states of Alexander under 
his own dominion, and who feared the 
energy of Antigonua, accused him of dis- 
obedience to the ooniimnds of the king, 
A. saw through ids intentions, embarked 
secretly for Europe, and connected him- 
self with Cratems and Antipater. These 
three, then^ tojgether with Ptolemy, de- 
clared war against Peidiccas. The latter 
was killed % hiti owm soldiers. Eutne- 
nes, tlie genemi.of Perdiccas, was still, 
however, very ppwerftil in Asia, A. con- 
tinued the war against Mm alone, got 
huti -into his power, and put him to tleath. 
Thus, in a short time, ho became master 
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of aliiiost aJI Asm; <br yeleuous, ulio 
reigned in Syria, and had eiuUiavored ti» 
oppose his lusurpatioiis, ^vas likewise 
overpow(‘rt'd by him, and nought slielicr 
with Ptolemy. A. possessed hijnsell^ al- 
so, of the greatei’ part of the treason's ot 
Alexander at Echatana and Susa, hut 
would not ixjudcr an account of tJj«‘Ui to 
l*tolomy, Cassjuidcr and Lysiinachus, arid 
even declared A\ar against Cassaiider, in 
t)rd(‘r to rev«uige, as be said, the ileatli of 
Olympias, and to deliver the young Alex- 
ander, who lived with Jiis mother, hoxa- 
lia, at Ainplii[)olis. Disgusted by ids 
ambitiou, all tlio generaJs united them- 
selves against him ; and, whilst (. as>.inder 
attacked Asia Minor, Ptolemy an<l t^elou- 
cus invaded Syria, wdicre tliey defeatetl 
Denietruis, tJie son of A. Scleuens 
n took Hahylon. As soon as A. was ap- 
prizi'd of these e\ciits, lie refnrne^i, and 
tihliged Ptolemy to retreat. Demetrius 
recovered Babylon from the hands of Se- 
leucus. Antigonus, Ptolemy, ,Lysima- 
c hus and Cassandcr concluded a treaty 
of peace, by which they were to retain, 
till the majority of the young Alexander, 
who bore the title of Auig-, the territories 
in tiioir possession. But, alter the mur- 
<ler of the young king, witii his mother, 
by Cassandcr, the war was rekindled 
among the competitors. A^ took the 
royal titJo, hut was obliged to give up his 
plan of opnquering J^igyptf tw port of hie 
deet lost a^ sea ^ and 

emy frustrated eveiy attompt al invasion 
by land. Soon aAerwards, young l>en]6«> 
irius drove Cassander frorn Greece. He 
applied for aid to Iiyskmachus, who went 
with a powciful army to Aaia j here Se- 
leiicus edso joined him. Near Ipsus, in 
Phrygia, 30i B. C., a battle was fought by 
the th^ee allies against A. and his son, in 
which A. fell, aged 84 years. — There are 
several other persons of the name of An- 
tigonus mentioned in history. — A., king 
of Judea, son of Aiistobulus. He be- 
sieged Jerusalem, was taken prisoner by 
Herod, and sent to Mark Anto^, who 
put him to death, B. C. Gonatas, 

son of Demetrius Poliorcetes. He was 
distinguished by his mild and humane 
disposition. At his fether^s deatln he 
succeeded him in the kingdom of Mace- 
don, and all lus other European domin- 
ions. He died, after apeaceiul of 
84 years, B. C. 243. Demetrius tl attc- 
c^eded him. — Antigonus II, aumathed 
Doson, king of 9faeedoti^ die 
Antigonus I, succeeded bis broLher, De- 
metrius n, B. C. aod was soon after 
chosen commander-in-chief of die Achee- 


on forces by .st a and find. A. (h'fi'utrd 
Cleorneues, king of porta, at SeUasia. 
He wiis succeeded by his ncpliow, 

Philip VI, B. C. 220. 

Antigua ; an island in the West In- 
dies, oncoftiie Caril)hi'<‘s, 21 miles long, 
and nearly the same in breadth, iipwanls 
of 50 miles in circumfei» nce. It c.ontains 
59,838 acres of ground, of w'hicli 34,000 
ore appropriated to the growth of sugar 
and to pasturage ; its other principal com- 
modities are cotton, wool, and tobacco. 
Popidution, in 1817, 2,102 wdiites, exclu- 
sive of troops ; 1,747 free people of col- 
or, and 31,452 slaves. Ollicial value of* 
exports, in 1809, £216,000; imports, 
£198,000. Antigua is divided into h par- 
ishes, and 11 districts. 'The name of the 
cajutal is St.Johrfs. No island in this part 
of thc^ West Indies can boast of so many 
excellent harbors. Of tlie.se the jirlncipal 
are Knglisji harbor and St. .Tolm’s, both 
well fortified ; and at the former the British 
government has established a royal navy- 
yard and arsenal, and convcnlenees for 
careening sliips of war. Lon. 61° 48' W. ; 
lat. 17° tV N. Antigua constitutes, along 
with St. Christopher, Nevis, Montserrat, 
and those of the Virgin islands which be- 
long to the En finish, aeeporate government. 
Tlie governor, who is styled captqtin-^neral 
ofthe LeewardandCaJ®3^>J^ IsIandB, gen- 
erally resides at An 0^4 9^a*ttonally visits 
the Qthpr islands. .^tigb«yeas.didcovered 
by 14i^. . The^ftrst settlement 

was made, m 1632, by a j^WjEn'glMi lami- 
Mes. In 1 Charles II gifted it to lord 
Willoughby. In 1666, a fVench expedition, 
uniting with tlicCaribs^iiivadedthe island, 
jiaid waste the settlenients,^aii4 committed 
great crueltiei Tbe^loud was re-sel^ed 
a few years afferwis^^ tbropg^ the enter- 
priw of colonel Cqdrington, of Barbadoes, 
who was a^ipointed cominauder-in-chief 
of the Leeward In I70(i, and 

during the three ^cceeding years^ An- 
tigua was cursed by, the goveninient of a 
ferocious and unprincipled tyrant, wb^Se 
varied crimes and trSgicalend will 
soon be foijgotten in the Wed 
The administration of Park 

seems to have resembled more closely the 
barbarous despotism of Nero or Caracalla 
than the goVernments of modem times. 
Ample Ycni^ean^ was tiikm by tlie iieo- 
ple, who, driven t(? m^ulnec^ by pppres- 
siott, rose in a body, overpowered the reg* 
ukir troops, tore the livinjg body of fiSf 
oppie^r limb from lltplv a^id 
fragm^ta to beasts of prey, Agftl 
was this p^ishmeht thouffot bO Ob- 
served, tlrat t!ie British 
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fieJ the art by granting a general pardon 
tn all eouci rned in it, and shortly after- 
Avards promoted two of the })riticipal 
aetors to piihlic oOiccs. No event ofiin- 
jiortanec ins occurred in the recent his- 
tory of A., whicJi still remains under the 
lirilish go\ ('rnnicnt. 

An'iuij (.OMENA ; a word in Scripture 
criticism d. noting those books the autJior- 
iry of winch has been disputed. 

Antij.lc.s; u cluster of islumls in the 
AVest Ijidit's, extending in the rr>rui of a 
crescent froin the coast of Florida to the 
luoulli ol'ilic Orinoco, in Colombia. TJiey 
ani di.sfiiigijislnjd into Windward and 
JA'cward islands, and into Greater and 
Less. TJie Greater comprebi'iid Cuba, 
IIa\ti or St. Domingo, Jamaica and Forto 
Jtico. Tito Less onibrace Antigua, llar- 
bado('s, Christopher, GuadaUni pc, Mar- 
(jiiico, (iicnada, Trinidad, St. Thomas, 
Santa Canz, Dominica, St. Vincent, To- 
bago, St. Ciicia, &c. (See West Indies.) 

Axth.ocuus ; son of Nestor, it is said, 
by Anaxjhia or Eiirydico; tlio youngest 
, soldier in llie army of the Greeks before 
Troy; valiant and courageous, beautiful, 
and of great strength and activity ; on this 
account the most favored, alter Putro- 
clus, by Achilles. lie was, for tliis rea- 
son, ac.cording to Homer, chosen to 
announce to Achillea the death of Patro- 
clus. He was called from the battle, 
flew to his friend, reported, with tears, 
the mournful tidings, and soothingly held 
tlie hands of the despairing Achilles. In 
the games in honor of the dead, lie 
I'cccivcd the third prize in running, the 
value of which was enhanced by the 
jiraises of Achilles. He slew many of the 
Trojan chiefs in battle, and was once 
saved from thd perils of fight by Neptune 
himsedf. He finally fell in the defence of 
bis gray-haired father, who, when hai*d 
jircssed by the Ethiopian Memnon, had 
called him to his aid (Pindar, Pyth. VI.), 
on which account the name PkUepator 
lias been given to hinu His fell is repre- 
sented in the Ilian Table, No. 48, United 
^\ith his friends Patroclus and Achilles, 
be appears among the sh^es in the 
lower world. The other traditions re- 
specting Jiim are of later origin. 

A.xtimachus ; a poet, a native of Colo- 
phon, who is supposed to have lived in 
tlie 5th century B. C. Adritui, who 
placed Ennius before Virgil, preferred A. 
toHopier, — a circumstance whiej^ renders 
the loss of his compositions a subject of 
great regret. The names of two of his 
works, the Tliebaid and the Lydian, are 
l)reserved, aud a fragment of A. is to be 
VOL. I. 24 


found in the Jlnalecta of Brunek. Tlie 
rest of his reuiaiiiH were published, in 
1786, by Schelleni>urg, under the title of 
Jhitimachi Colojpkonii HcIiquicB. 

Antimony is a bluish-white, brittle 
metal, of a scaly or foliated texture; it 
has a brilliant lustre, but becomes tarnished 
by exposure to tlie air ; its s]icciti(* gravity 
is 6.7. In this state, it is called the re^'u- 
liis of antimom/j and is used as an ingre- 
dient in the mmmfiicture of tlie best pew- 
ter, in some t 3 ^pe-metal, and iii easting 
leaden medallions. By exposure to lieat 
it melts, and, becoming oxydized, risi's in 
dense white 1‘utnes, formerly called ar- 
f^enline flowers of antimony. — ^Antimony 
forms with oxyg(*n Fu^veral oxydes, with 
wbicJi the acids unite and give rise 
numerous stilts, the mo.st important of 
which is the trijile one, called tartrate of 
poUtsk and. aniinwny. It is maniifoctured 
ill the large way by mixing one pound of 
glass of antimony with a pound of cream 
of tartar, aud boiling tlie mixture in a 
gallon of water for an hour or two : it is 
then filtered, evaporated and set by to 
crystalize. Tartar emetic is the most 
generally used untimonial medicine; and 
It may be so managed as to produce ei- 
ther .sweating, purging, or vomiting. — An- 
timony is foimd in its metallic stab' in 
minute quantities in several countries, 
and in occasional mixture with ores ol* 
silver, load and copper ; but it is fronj its 
combination with sulphur, in which state 
it occurs abundantly in Auverj^e, Scot- 
land and Hungary, that the antimony of 
commerce is furnished. This mineral, 
the suljihuret of antimony, is found in com- 
pact, foliated and radiated masses, as 
well as in distinct rhombic jtrisins. Its 
color is d light lead-gray ; it is dull, and 
often iridescent. Specific gravity, 4.‘J I: 
melts in the flame of a candle, and btlbre 
the blow-pipe, on charcoal, is wholly evap- 
orah‘d, with a sulphureous odor. — It is 
composed of antimony 72.86, and sulphur 
27.14, and in its conqiosition exai tly 
resembles the artificial coinpomul wliich 
possesses the same properties. — To obtain 
the crude antimony of commerce, the 
above ore is reduced to fragments, aud 
put into largo earthen pots, with boles in 
their bottoms, and these arc inserted into 
other similar vessels; heat is applied 
the upper ones, which causes the sul- 
phiirvt of antimony to separate from its 
stony gangue, and flow into the lower 
vessels, vdiich are kept cold; here it 
concretes into fibrous; crystalline masses, 
w'ithout having undergone any change 
in its nature during the process. . In this 
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condition, it constitutes the crude antimo- 
ny of commerce. — From this sul)staiico 
tlie rrj'ulus of antimony is pro part’d, i>y 
roasting the sulphuret of antimony in a 
reverberatory mmace, until it forms a 
gray oxyde, 100 weight of which is after- 
wards mixed witli 8 or 10 pounds of 
argaJ, or crude taitar, and smelted in 
large melting pots in a wind-furnace. It 
also affords, by calcination and subsotp lent 
fusion in eartlien crucibles, the gla>s of 
antimony, which is of so mucli iin[M)rtance 
ill the preparation of tartar emetic. The 
Kennes mineral, a popular medicine, is 
likewise prepared from the sulphuret of 
aiitiinoriy, Iiy boiling <‘rudo antimony and 
pearlaslics; the Kermes mineral is de- 
posited ill the form of a puqilisli-brown 
powder. The supernatant liquid, on tlui 
addition of any arid, yields an orange 
sediment, called golden sulphur of nntimo- 
7i?y, which is used by the calico-printers 
as a yellow color. 

Axtixomianism (opposition to the law) ; 
the name given, by the reformers of Wit- 
tenberg, to the dispanigemeiitof the mor- 
al law, particularly the law of Moses, by 
certain Protestants, who aimed thereby 
to exalt tJie efficacy of ftiith in the salva- 
tion of man. John Agricola was the 
most consijicuous member of this party, 
and, in 1537, violently attacked Luther and 
Meloncthon on this ground^ in a public 
dissertation, in Wittenberg. But, in 1539, 
he recanted, and publish^ a renunciation 
of his errors, in 1540, at Berlui. — AnJtim- 
mians is the name given to those who 
adhere to this doctrine, which had its 
origin in an erroneous apprehension of 
the grace of God and the insufficiency of 
good works. 

Anti NO us ; a young Bithynian, whom 
the extravagant love of Adrian has im- 
mortalized. Whether he threw himself 
into the Nile, with tlie intention of pre- 
serving the life of Adrian, whom he accom- 
panied on his travels, or because weary 
of his own life, is not to be decided. 
Adrian set no bounds to his grief for his 
loss. Not satisfied with giving the name 
of his favorite to a newly-discovered star 
in the galaxy (which appellation is still 
])reserved), he erected temples in liis hon- 
or, called cities after him, and caused him 
to be adored as a god throughout the em- 
pire. His image was, therefore, repre- 
sented by the arts in every way. Several 
of* these figures belong to the finest re- 
mains of antiquity, particularly the statue 
called the Antinous of Belvedere, in the 
Vatican, found in the bath of Adrian ; and 
the A. of the Capitol, found in the villa of 


Adrian at Tivoli. Auii«|uaries, Jiowevcr, 
difier much in opinion roncerning these 
statues, and many will not allow them to 
he images of A., but recognise in themtlie 
characteristics c>f certmn lieroes or gotls. 
This dispute is diftlenli to be decided, 
because the artists, who re]ires«'nted A. 
ns a god, chose diviin* ideals^ to wliicji 
they gave his features. Tlie Vatican statue, 
which gf>cs under liis D ime, is probalily 
a Hermes, the Cnpitnline probably a 
Herm<‘S-Antinoiis. “ In all fbe figures (d* 
A.,” says Winckelimmn, “ bis counte- 
nance has sometliing molunclioly ; bis 
eyes are always large, w iib g^iod outlines; 
his profile gently de‘<c( nding ; and in Iii'^ 
month and chin tlna-e is soriieibing ex- 
pressed which is truly beautitul.” {^vai 
Levezow on Jl., represettfed in the Monu- 
inents of Ancient Art ; Ibrlin, 1808.) 

Antioch, or Antakia (ancienily, Anti- 
ochkty and Antigonirt, an<l Theopolts, and 
Sdeucis, and Spiphane^ and Reldnta), in 
Syria, ^ miles W. of Alejipo, Ion. 30'^ 
18' K., lat. 36® O' N., once gn ater and 
richer than Rome itself, but often mined 
by cartliquakes, and finally razed by the 
Mamelnkcs, in 1269, is now only a small 
town. It was founded by Antigonus, and 
captured by Boleucus, who changed its 
situation, and called it Antioch, from his 
father, Antiochua. Lbng celebrated as 
one of the first cities Of the East, it was 
tlie residence of the Macedonian kings 
of Syria, and of the Roman governors. It 
is frequently mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament, and the name Chidstians was first 
given to the disciples of Christ in this 
city (Acts, xl. 261. In the 7th century, it 
was taken by tne Saracens, ajifl, in the 
11th, by the crusaders, who established u 
principality under the name of Boe- 
rnond was the first ruler. A. is situated 
on the Orontes, about 21 miles frotn the 
sea. The “ QuOon of the East” now ex- 
hibits hardly ahy relics of her former 
splendor; even the mins am constantly 
thrown down by earthquakes. The JK)])- 
ulation is less than 20,000 ; the houses are 
low, with only one story above ground ; 
the streets narrow ; and the Avhole appear- 
ance of tlie city is dull and melancholy, 
TJic banks of the Orontes are covered 
with mulberries, figs and olives, but tlie 
plain of A. is uncultivated. The governor 
here is callerl inohasstl, and is dependent 
on the pacJiaof Aleppo, but appointed by 
the Porttb A. is also the residence of a 
Greek patriarch. — There was also another 
Antiocnia (ad Pisidiam) in tlie Greater 
Phrygia, where the Romans settled a colo- 
ny. It was fiimous for a temple df Luna. 
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ANtioruos ; a name of several Syrian 
Kings, \ylnch makes an e[M)oh in Jioinan 
)jistory,* 'i'lie /irsr, wJio was known by this 
a Aiaeetloiiijin, and general of king 
intlier of the famous Seleucus 
('!♦ V.), In his wile J^aodiee. Tlie son of 
ili<* latter, A, Soter, curried on matiy uii- 
' uccessfij! wars, and is chiedy known for 
]jjs love «)i* his sU'p-mother, Stratonice. 
'fhongh lie taideavored to Hul)diie his 
j!ii<sion, it threw Ijim into a lingering 
Mckness, \vJiiclt coiitiimod till the king’s 
phyMciiin, Krtisistratus, poretuved the 
cause, and disclosed it to his latjir*r, who, 
tlierc iifioM, from love to Ids oiily son, gave 
him Ins young and beautiful bnde in 
marriage. ()]U3 of Jiis descimdants was 
A. lh<‘ (h-eat, wiiu sLiceecded Ids iirotlier, 
Seleucus ( .’eramnis, us king of Syria, J^44 
% (‘tii's 15. ( 1 1(3 (jbastised Moio, governor 
of Media, and eoiujiiered l^toleiiiy Pliilop- 
ator, w1j«) was obfiged to surnaider all 
S \ ria. 1 1(‘ vvjis no Jiiss successful against 
lh(' Partliicins, and at length engaged in a 
conti'st with tiie liomans. This is the 
laiiious war of A., for which, with the 
aid of Ilaiiidlml, he made great prepara- 
tions, Ifo did not, however, enter fully 
into tlie plans of this general, and sent 
only one aiiiiy to Greecoj which remained 
inactive, and was defeated fust at Ther- 
inoj)yla3, aaid several times by sea, till*, at 
length, he became so disheartened, that he 
did not even contest with the lioinons 
rtie jmssage into Asia Minor, where they 
gained a \ ictory at IMugnesia, and obliged 
hhn to contract a disgraceful j>eace. 
Afterwards, attempting to take away the 
tn’.asures from the temple of Jupiter Ely- 
ina^us, he was slain, witli all his lollowejiB. 
His second soil, Ejdphaues, who is rep- 
resented, in tlie history of the Maccabees, 
as a most cru<d oppressor of the Jews, 
attacked the Egy ptian king, Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, and laid siege to Alexandria. 
Ilut he afterwards abaiwloued it, as well 
as all Egypt, where tlie Homans took 
the })art of 1‘lolemy. Many other Syrian 
kings, under the name of A., witii various 
surnames, succeeded, till, at lost, A. Asiat- 
icus, w as expelled from his dominions by 
Poinpey, and Syria (see Syria) became a 
Roman province. 

Ajvtioce ; daughter of Nycteus, king of 
Thebes (according to Homer, of the river 
Asopus), renowned through all Greece 
for her uncommon beauty, Epopeus, 
king of Sicyon, carried her ofii and mar- 
ried her ; but Lyous, the successor of Nyc- 
teus, who had promised him to pun^ 
his ^ughter, slew Epopeus, ond carried 
A, prisoner to Thebes, where he deliv- 


ered her to his wife, Dirce, by whom she 
was treated with tlie greatest cruelty. A., 
however, was happy enough to escape, 
and to see herself avenged by lier own 
sons, Zethus and Ainphion, whom she 
boasted to have conceived in the embra- 
ces of Jupiter. The rest of her story is 
told in a variety of ways. 

Antiparos. (See Paros.) 

Ajjtipaschia, among ecclesiastical wri- 
101*8, denotes tlie first Sunday after Easter. 
It is al»o called dominica in albis. 

Axtipater ; a general, and a coiifulen- 
tial friend, of Philip of Macedon. Alexan- 
der left him governor of Macedonia wlnn 
he went to Asia. Although he filled tins 
post with lioiior, reducing to oheilieiice 
Meimion, a seditious governor of I'liracc^, 
and, after a hard-lbuglit battle, overcom- 
ing the Spartans, who were struggling for 
ijidc[>endence, yet Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander, with whom ho was con- 
stantly at variance, succeeded in making 
him ail object of her son’s suspicion ; so 
that ho summoned him to his presence in 
Asia, and appointed Craterus governor of 
Macedonia. But Alexander died belbre 
this change was acixiniphshed. A. re- 
ceived Macedonia and Greece in the well- 
known division of the empire, and was 
appointed guardian of the child witli 
\Vhich Ro^iuuia, Alexander’s widow, was 
then pregnant Soon after, he was in- 
volved in a war with all the powers of 
Greece. At first, he was unsuccessful ; 
but, when J^eoiiatus and Craterus came 
to Ills assistance, the Greeks again sub- 
mitted. This war was followed by anoth- 
er with Perdiccas, which terminated as 
happily. A. died 317 years B. C,, at an 
ad\ anced age, having confided to Polys- 
erchon the guardianship of the young 
iiig. The assertion that he causcil Al- 
exander to be poisoned, is wholly un- 
founded. 

Antipathy ; a natural enmity or aver- 
sion of one thing towards anotiier. In a 
more restricted sense, antipathy tlie 

natural aversion wbicli an animated and 
sensitive being feels towards some ob- 
ject presented to it, either in reality or 
imagination, the cause of which is often 
mysterious and inexplicable. Such is the 
av(‘rsion of which some persons are con- 
scious under the apprehensdon or at the 
sight of particular objects, as cats, mice, 
spiders, serpents, eels, &c. Many in- 
stances of antipathies are no better than 
fables, and a severe exammatitm would 
reduce them to the class of vulgar errors. 
There are also fictitious aversions, having 
their source in affectation and a pre- 
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tendt'd delicacy of nen'ps. The j^rcatcr 
part of ajitipuihies oi'ise from prejudice; 
many from tenx>rs inspii*ed in infancy ; 
ajid, in niOiSit cases, reflection mid a j^rad- 
ual accustoming of ourselves to the oli- 
jeots of our dislike will weaken (»r rc- 
m^^(* the feeding of aversion ; yet there 
are instances of inciirahle A., which si-ems 
to ha^e its seat in tJie nervous system. 

Antiphlogistic Chemistry. (Hce 
Chnnistty.) 

Antiphony (alternate song); a)i]>li<'d 
]iarticular]y, in the Catholic church, m tlio 
verse wdiieli is ili-st sung by a single \oM*e, 
and tl»en repeatial by the whole choir, 
after the psalm 1ms bi^en snug In the two 
j»arts of tlio (dioir alternately. — Also, a 
song of the ]>ricst, to whieli the choir or 
tla^ congregation resjionds. llen<*c . hdi- 
pfwnarfum, or Jlntijphonfile, a large' volume 
of* Latin songs, Irom which tlio canons 
and otiicr ecclesiastics sing antiphonics, 
hymns, coflects, 'J’he H7 l1i p.'-alm, 

7th vci'sc, proves tlmt this mode of alter- 
nate singing formed a part of the old Jew- 
isli worship. Its introduction into the 
Christian church is ascribed to Ignatius, 
a lather of the church, in the 1st century 
after Christ. The Wesieni church is said 
to have rcceived it more paiticularly Ircni 
Ambrose, (q. v.) At tho end of the 6th 
century, Gn^goty thq Great composed an 
Antiphonary in honor of the* virgin Mary, 
and the other saints. In the Protestant 
church, two sorts of antiphoiiy are known. 
They consist either of whole psalms, as 
the Litany, or of only a few’ words of 
Scripture. The latter sort includes the 
introductory chant of the preacher, and 
the mutual response of the choir and the 
congregation. — A sjvecies of English en- 
tliedral music is called an anihem or an- 
Iqjhony. Handel lias composed several 
anthems. 

Antiphrasis. Tliis may be defined a 
form of sf>cech, in which we aflirm a 
thing by denying it to be the contmry ; as, 
He is no fool, Ij is also used, though less 
correctly, to signify a figure of speech, by 
whicli the name of any thing is derived 
from a quality it does not possess ; e. g., 
tiic name of tlie Fates, ParcaSy from par- 
cerc, to Sparc, though to spare is foreign to 
their nature. So also tlie name of the 
Furies, Eumenides, Such appellations 
are usually ironical. 

Antipodes ; the name given to those 
inhabitants of the earth who are diametri- 
cally opposite to each other, and, of 
course, turn their feet towards each other. 
The name comes from the Greek Avn, 
and nods, a foot The zenitJi of 


tlie one is the nadir of the other. Tho 
antipodes live in similar but ojqiorite lat- 
itudes, and their huigiiiuh's (Idler Itjd 
degrees, llenci* tlie <liii<Tcnce m th«ur 
days is about 12 hours, and tliejr semsons 
arc reversed. "J'he spherical liirm of tlie 
eartli imtiiraily leads us to thi' idc'a of the 
aiitiptnU's, of wliose exh tiuico some idea 
was entertained cvi'ii be tore th(‘ age (»)* 
Cicero. The latla'i's of the clmrch, how - 
(‘ver, Ibund in this tlieon a contradiclioii 
of the Bibl<*, and, in the hfi (amtiiiA, Yir 
gilius, arehbisliop of Salt diura, v\.is ex- 
eoinmimieated fbr maint. lining it. Cir- 
cumnavigators of the gloho lir>t put till' 
question beyond all doubt, and the ojqm- 
sition to the doctrine of the sphericity ol 
the earth, and the existenm' of tlie antij>- 
odes, is now done away. 

. Antipope ; thus are (‘ailed all those 
who, at diflerent periods, liave })ro(i need 
a sciiisin in the Roman Catiioln' churcii, 
by opposing the authority of the pope, 
imder the pretence tliut tlmv were tiiem- 
selves popes. This is the Catholic*, expla- 
nation, Itecausfj it is evident that the Ro- 
man church cannot admit thtit there ever 
(‘xisted two popes; but the fact is, ibait, in 
many cases, botli competitoi-s for the 
papal chair (sometimes there were even 
threel were equally antipopes ; that is to 
say, tlie claims of all were equally good. 
Each was frequently supported by whole 
nationsy^and tlie schism was nothing but 
the struggle of political interests, which 
induced particular governments to sup- 
port a j)ope against the pojie supportcjd 
by other govcrimieiits. Those werc the 
most unlinpjiy periods of tlie Roman 
church, when to many other evils w’cn' 
added violent contests lietween rival can- 
didates for the ]>apal chair, ami the con- 
sciences of the honest belie. vi'rs were 
oftended and perplexed by the exconi 
munications whicli the adversaries thun- 
dered agaiihst each other. Those qimiTcls, 
of course, lessened inu(,*h the belief in tlu' 
pope’s sanctity and infallihilify, slK»ok the 
whole labric of the churcli, and eontrih- 
nted much to preimre thc^ way Uir tin* 
gn*at relbrniatioii ; but it would nnin.^t 
to throw on the popes alone the blame of 
th(,*s(‘ unliajipy conflicts. They were nat- 
ural consequ(mc(*s of the diminution of 
the dr‘p(mdence of the diflerent govern- 
ments on the fmpal see, rcsulting, in a 
great measure, trom tlie increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. Another cause of 
these schisms was the diminished author- 
ity of the clergy, whose corruption and 
jirofligacy, in many countries, had given 
the greatest offence throughout Chnsiten- 
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dom* or this the most melancholy proof 
may he haind in almost any work of the 
I4th and 15th centuries, as well as in the 
proceed oi^rs of the councils. Those, for 
instance, of tlie councils of Constance and 
Jiasle, and some of the writings of Pe- 
trarca, jio lived at Avignon wiicn it 'was 
the seat of the paj>al court, are full of 
such fa<ns and complaints of them. Only 
one aiitij*ope is Wict>rded to have existed 
at an eailier period — Novatiaiiiis, a Ro- 
tnnn })ni st and heretic, the rival of Cor- 
nelius, ijj 251. Amadeus VIII, dnke of 
8avo}, ^vns the last antipopc. He was 
elected hy the council of Jkisle, in 1439, 
in opptJMtion to Eugene IV and Nicholas 
V. But lie naiminced his title in favor 
of tlie latter, in 1449. Similar scenes had 
taken ))Iacc in the latter ages of the Ho- 
man empin;. When that gigantic struc- 
ture was fast verging to ruin, emperors 
rose against emperors, elected and sup- 
ported hy their soldiers in difierent quar- 
ters of the world. In fact, such divisions 
must always take place wiienever a vast 
empire, spiritual or temporal, declines, and 
loses that ener^ which had conducted it 
to greatness. Thus wc find in the Mo- 
hammedan histoiy, at one period, many 
anticaliphs. 

ANTiquARiES 5 men who emjdoy them- 
selves in the study or collection of antiqui- 
ties. In Italy, the ciceroni are often anti- 
quaries. In England, and particularly in 
Scotland, there are important associations 
of antiquaries. In Germany, those book- 
sellers who deal exclusively in old books, 
are called by tliis name, and tijo custom 
has extended beyond this country. In 
France, these dealers are ironically called 
bouquinists, from bouquin, a book of little 
value. In London, the most valuable col- 
lections may bo found at Longman^s and 
Lackington’s ; in Paris, at Rcuouard’s ; in 
Madrid, at Baiicha^s ; in ^ Rome, at de 
Romanis’ ; in Florence, at Moliiii’s ; in 
Utrecht, at Wild’s and Altheer’s;' and in 
Leyden, at T^uchtmans’s. In Germany, 
Weigel in Leipsic, Meusel in. Goburg, 
Hcesslcr and Nestler in Hamburg, and 
Sonimerbrod in Berlin, are among the 
])est known, and often have very valuable 
editions. 

Antique. After the convulsions which 
attended the settlement of the tribes of 
the North and the East on the mins of tlie 
Roman empire had, in some degree, sub- 
sided, and the nations of Europe began to 
enjoy, to a certain degree, the blessings 
of peace, a regard for science and the 
arts grew up among the rude conquerors, 
and revived in the minds of the vanquish- 
24 * 


ed. In the inidst of barbarism, the re- 
mains of Grecian and Roman civilization, 
literature and art appeared like the pro- 
ductions of a better and nobler world ; and 
the word antiquus, applied to literature, 
science or art, became almost synonymoiis 
with excellent. By degrees, the relics of 
ancient literature were collecU'd in libm- 
rics, and those of art in museums. It 
was not, however, till the 14th and 15th 
centuries, tliat the cftects of tlie admira- 
tion and study of the numerous and con- 
tinually increasing collections of antiques 
began to be perceptible, and first of all in 
Italy. What is termed modem art^ in con- 
tradiction to ancient^ then had its ongiru 
This was based, indeed, on dilierejit prin- 
ciples from the ancient, inasmuch as it 
was influenced by the sj)irit of Christian- 
ity, of chivalry, and the prevailing charac- 
ter of the Teutonic nations. Still the 
noble impulse, wliich it received at this 
time, w'as derived almost entirely from the 
study of the remains of antiquity, to wdiich 
the greatest masters of ino<leru times <le- 
voted tliemselves most intensely ; though 
their own works bear distinctly the stamp 
of their own characters, and of tlie age in 
whicl^ they lived. The great question 
then arises,— In what does the difference 
between ancient and modern art consist.^ 
To explain this, it would be necessary to 
go deeply into the nature of tlie fine arts ; 
and, moreover, it can never he correctly 
understood without personc^acquaintance 
with tlie great worl^ of both. Some of 
the most striking diversities are, that tlie 
ancient art attaches more importance to 
the form ; ancient art, also, aims piutiim- 
Jarly to express general ideas, and to give 
soniething of a general character even to 
individual representations ; while the mod- 
em cojiftiies itself more to individual char- 
actonstics. To explain the reasons of the 
exivStiiig differences, would require a clo.-'cr 
investigation of the religion and govern- 
nu*iit, the science and social life of‘ tiic 
ancients, as distinguished from those ol* 
the naxlerns. One of the principal causes 
is to be found in the difierent ligiit in 
wliich man and outward nature are re- 
garded!, ill the popular belief of antH|uity. 
ffoiii that in which Christianity considers 
them. The ancient creeds gave a divine 
cliaracter to the outward creation, and 
represented the gods in the figures of 
men; while the CJiristian religion has 
been generally understood as inculcating 
coiitenqit for nil things earthly, and the 
Scriptures themselves continually connect 
the idea of ain with that of the world. — 
We bJiall pursue tliese ideas fkither, under 
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tiie article Classical and Rtmantic^ also name antiquities is given to tlie remains 
in the article Philosai ^* — ^Vlieii we con* of ancient art. The phrase is used in a 
sider the remains of Gtfeek and Roman wider sense, to signify all which belongs 
art, we find the farmer far sni^erior ; in to u knowledge of the politics, manners, 
fact, the Roman height be considered an religion, literature and arts of the nations 
after-blossom olT fee Greek, sprung from of antiquity, or of the modem nations, 
the immensety rich collections of {inti<fhes unfit the existing order of tilings com- 
iji Rome. Greek art was so pure and menced. Wc have no single work giv- 
cliaste, so truly based on nature, and yet ing such a general jiicture of nations and 
strove so zealously after ideal beauty, that stales, but only separate treatises on 
the study of its remains is, and must con- the imtiquities of tlie Hebrews, Greeks, 
tinue, indispensable to* the artist and tlie Romans, Etrurians, Gauls, Germans, Brit- 
connois^ur. Among the circumstances ons, &:c. The want of a knowledge of 
which contributed to produce its excel- aniiquifies was first felt in the 15th ctmtu- 
lofice, wo may mention, in addition to ry, when the zeal for classical learning 
tlie Influence of the prevailing religion liegan to revive. In the earlier works ou 
(which saw in the gods ideal men, raised this subject, One finds extensive learning, 
men to the rank of gods, and ))ei>omfied but no fixed plan, no critical division of 
evciT quality in its multitude of gods and the time and subjects. In tlic 38th cen- 
demigods), tJic ilmnber of small states, and tury, the rich colie'ctions of matorials, 
also the joint celebration of the Olympic which had formerly jbieen mad<', were crit- 
garncs by all of them, the inventive and ically examined systematically dis- 
finely-teinpered spirit of the people, their tributed. The Bihliographia Jtnliquana 
happy views of life, the mildness and of Fabricius (Hambuig, 171^3 — 3 71(>) con- 
beauty of the clinwte, and the fine marble tains valuable information, especially tlie 
wliicfa the country afiTorded in abundance, new edition by Schaflshausen (1740), to 
In painting, as wo iiave already said, the which it is desirable that some additions 
modems are superior, although the an- should be made. Among the principal 
cients horl many excellent artists in this works ti^eating of Grecian ami Roman 
bi-anch of art. In poetrjqwe cannot attrib- antiquities are, Thesaurus Anliquitatuni 
nte to either the superiority. In archi- GVcccontm, by Gronovius (Leyden, K)07 — 
lecture, botii have reached a high degree 1703, 13 vdls.) ; Thesaurus Jhitiquitaiim 
of excellence. Tlie Gotliic architecture Romanarum, by Gnevius (Utrecht, 1()04 — 
IS esteemed, by nuuiy i>ersons, as jierfert 99, 12 vols.); JVovus Thesaurus Antiqn. 
as the imcieiitMliOugh resting on very dif- /toman, by Sallengre (Hague, 371b — 39, 
forenf principles ; others, however, regard 'I vols.) ; and Polem Utriusque Thes. nova 
It as decidedly inferior. However much Siipplem, (Venice, 1737, 5 vols. !<>].) Jiur- 
the remains of ancient art and literature luuiin has left a Catalogus Inhrorum qni 
deserve our admiration and study, there inlVies, Rom,, Grd?c,yItalicoet SiciUo co7iti- 
w’^as a time when they were overrated, at nentur (Leyden, 1725;. The information 
tiie expense of tlie best jiroductions of collected by these antiquaries bus been 
modem times. This was particularly the revised and arranged by later scholars. A 
case when the real spirit of art had fled, very usefiil work on Roman antiquities is 
and the power of invention was lost. It Sam, Pitisci Lexicon Antiquit, Roman. 
was reserved to the present age to value (Leyden, 1713; Venice, 1719, 3 vols.: 
botJi according to their merits, which can Hague, 1737, 3 vols.), an edition of wJiich 
never be impartially estimated, wliile one ajipeared at Berlin, 1793. The assistance 
IS made the standard of the other. Each ^vliieli these works afforded to the scholar, 
must be studied arid judged on its own desirous of obtaining a just idea of Gre- 
principles. cian and Roman literature and bistor)-. 

Antiquity. The word antiquity, old stiiuulaied the students of the Oriental 
time, in opposition to new, is in itself inde- languages to similar labors. Their atten- 
toriniiiate, but is, in general, applied to tion was directed to Hebrew antiquities, 
the time which elapsed between tlie erea- on account of the .cpnnexion between 
tion of the world and the irruption of the Hebrew literature and customs and the 
hcirbariuns into the Roman empire, which, evulences of Christianity. On the sub- 
in connexion with the wide spread of ><*rt c4* Hebrew antiquities, Iken, Faber, 
Christianity, makes a great epoch in the WarnekroSyBellennaiui, Jahn and oflierS; 
history of the human race. In a narrower liave given us books as useful as thev are 
sense, it is applied to the two principal na- interesting. On the antiquities of the 
tions of former titnes, Greece and Rome, other nafi<nui of the East, the Asiatic Re- 
or to the early age of any nation. The searches, and the labors of Goguet, furnish 
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raluable information. Sir William Jones, 
AnqucT:il du Perron, A. W. voii Schlegel 
and others, have^ thrown light on the an- 
tiquities of India ; Zoega, Denon and oth- 
ei*s, on those of Egypt ; von Hammer, 
[Hiode, Gdrres^ on those of Persia. Many 
coljections exist, which treat of the anti- 
iiities of the modem nations of Europe, 
'ho Italians have very ricli ones by Mu- 
ratori, Houati, Maftei and others; tlie 
French, those of MontlauQon, Millin ; and 
the ihiglish, the •^tchg&ologia Britannica, 
They are found also among the Germans 
and otlier northern nations. Since the 
beginning of the 18th century, the arts 
have been made a separate branch of an- 
tiquarian researcli, 

^ Antisaudatahians ; a modem reli- 
gious sect, who deny the necessity of 
ohser vi ug tlie Sabbath, ^heir chief argu- 
ment is, that the Sabbatli was a Jewish 
institution ; and that, in the New Testa- 
ment, no commandment for keeping it 
is to be found. The Quakers do not 
object to thii observance of the Sabbath, 
yet they attach importance neither to this 
nor to any form or ccr(3mony, and believe 
that there is no difference, in a religious 
point of* View, between Sabbath and any 
otlier day. 

Antiseptics ; remedies against putre- 
faction. The ancients tliought it possible, 
by certain preparations, to resist a general 
tendency to putrefaction, which tliey sup- 
posed to exist in the system. The mod- 
erns liavc only attempted to prevent the 
affection of tlie sound by the mortified 
parts, by means of external applications, 
wiiicli favor their separation. We are 
indebted to cliemistry for most of these 
rein(idi<.‘s, which generally operate by 
absorbing the liquids and gases of the 
gangrenous parts. Among , antiseptical 
substances, charcoal-powder has hitherto 
been one of the most esteemed) but the 
chloride of lime has been recently discov- 
<3 red to be much more efficacious in 
arresting tlie progress of putrefaction. 
Placed in contact with the aiiected parts, 
it destroys the offensive odor which they 
exliale, and prevents the extension of the 
corruption. The pr^titioner must adapt 
tlie treatment to particular circiunstances: 
to indaniniation he opposes bleeding, 
emollients, &c. ; to weakness, nourishing 
food, tonics, &c. ; at the same time with 
the local application of the antiseptic, 
A?rTi-Si.AVERY Society, (See tBboU- 
turn of Slavery*) 

AntispasmOdic (Greek, dvn, against, 
cndtrfAot, the cramp); that which has the 
power of relieving the cramp. Antispas- 


modics are more accurately defined, med- 
icines proper for the cure of spasms and 
convulsions. Opium, balsam of Peru, and 
me essential oils of many vegetables, am 
the most useful of this class of medicines. 

Antisthenes ; founder of the sect of 
the Cynics.; born at Athens, in the 89tli 
Olympiad, 424 — 421 years B. C. He en- 
joyed the instructions of the sophist 
Gorgias, and followed tlic profession of 
a rhetorician ; but, after he had heard 
Socrates, lie renounced the vain orna- 
ments of eloquence, in order to devote 
himself entirely to philosophy. From 
the doctrines of Socrates he acquired 
that zeal for virtue, and that unexampled 
hatred to vice, by wliich the school that 
he founded is distinguished. He made 
virtue to consist in Voluntary abstinence, 
and independence of exterior circum- 
stances ; and he des])ised wealth, honors, 
sensual pleasure, and even knowledge. 
He aimed to reduce body uiid mind to 
the fewest possible wants; nor did he 
hesitate to appear publicly as a beggar, 
witli a wallet on his back, aud a staff in 
his hand. Plato perceived tlie true de- 
sign of this strange behavior. “ 1 see thy 
vanity,” said he to Jiim, “ tliroiigJi the 
holes of thy coat.” Tlie eccentricity of 
his behavior induced many to imitate 
him. His most distinguislied scholar was 
Diogenes, (q. v.) Tiie latter is celebrated 
for the fii-mness and vivacity of his mind, 
and the originality of his remarks ; but 
the conduct of A. was more dignified. 
He was unalterably a virtuous citizen. 
He first attacked the accusers of Socrates, 
procured the banishment of one of them, 
and tlie death of another. This, however, 
Barthelemy doubts. Ilis conviTsation 
was agreeable, and is praised in tlie Sym~ 
posium of Xenojihon. After the death of 
Socrates, he took up his abode- in the 
Cynosarges, a school of Atlieiis; from 
which circumstance some suppose the 
school derived its name. The o])iriions 
of A. ai*e well known. His numerous 
works are all lost ; for tlie letters published 
iindt'r Jiis name are considered spurious. 
Tlie time of Ids death is unknown. 

Antistphilitic ; a term applied to 
remedies used in cases of sypliihs. They 
are abnost numberless; and there ex- 
ists, perhaps, not one substance in the 
3 kingdoms of nature, to which an anti- 
^phintic power has not been oscribed. 
The most efficacious are preparations of 
mercury, which is administered in a great 
variety of ways ; sudoriferous vogeteiDlea, 
the combinations of which are .also ex- 
tremely numerous ; and preparations of 
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gold, particularly of the muriate of this 
metal. 

Ajstithesis (opposition); a figure of 
speech, by which two tlhngs are attempt- 
ed to be made striking, W being set 
iu opjK>sitioii uroadi oth^. This figure 
often produces. a great ei^t, yet, by* too 
frequent use, becomes disgcnittUg* Lea- 
sing afibrds dh instance of a hapi)3r an- 
tithesis, when, in tlio review Of a book, ho 
says, This book contaans much that is 
good, and much that is new; Only it is a 
j»ity that the good is not new, and the 
new is not good.” Some use antithesis 
only to exjuvss tlie connexion of things 
exactly opposite. 

Ajstitrimtarians ; all who do not 
receive rJu* iloctrine of the divine Trinity, , 
as it is n ]>rcsented by the Nicene and 
Atliaiia5>iaii cretnls, and cither put the 
Son uiid the Holy Spirit in the Godhead 
below tlie FatJier, or consider Christ 
merely a man, and the Holy Spirit an 
arhitrm-y pei*sonification of the divine 
mind. In the early period of the Chris- 
tian church, parties maintaining these 
sentiments wem very numerous ; espe- 
cially the Arians, Salielhaus and Pneii- 
mutomachisfs. The name Antitrinitari’^ 
an first arose in the 16th century, and 
was applied to Socinians, or Unitarians, 
who remonstrated against the system of 
Episco]>iiis, who died in 1643, and to a 
great number of theologians, who ven- 
tured, in their writings, to maintain the 
preceding opinion. Many were unwill- 
ing to acknowledge Antitrinitarians as 
Christians, esteeming them enemies to 
tlie fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
or even to tolerate them in Christian 
states. Tlie Siianisli Protestant, Michael 
Servetus, was burnt at Geneva, in 1553, 
at the instigation of Calvin, on account of 
tills h(!resy, and the severest^ edicts were 
once issued against them in England. 
An English clergyman, however, The- 
Ojihilus Lindsey, at London, in 1774, and 
a mcrcjiant, William Cliristie, at Mon- 
trose, in Scotland, formed Unitarian con- 
gregations, who separated themselves 
from the established church, since which 
time they have l>ecoine numerous, both 
in England and America. (See Vnita- 
rians.) 

Antium ; an ancient city of the Volsci, 
situated on the Tuscan sea. In the 
neighbor! lood, the Romans gained their 
first naval reputation, in an engagement 
with the Antiates. It was entirely de- 
stroyed by the Saracens ; but vestiges of 
it still remain in Capo d’Anzo, or Antio. 

Ahtoinette (Marie Antoinette Josephe 


Jeaiinel of Lorraine, arehdnche. s of Aus- 
tria ana (mcen of France, boni :»[ Vnenim, 
Nov. % 1755, was daughur ol‘ I In* empe- 
ror Francis I and Maria 'riiere^a. 
received a careflil education, and ohtniued 
an acquaintance with various branches 
of IiWwledfe. Ntttiu^ had bestowed 
up^ W an uitddxttinon shore of grace 
andbetdity, Jh % letter of Maria Theresa 
to her iUture husband, she s^ays, Among 
other things, ** Your bride, deaf daitphin, 
is Separated fiorh me. As she has ever 
been my delight, so will she be your hap- 
piness. For this puipoSe have I edu- 
cated her; for I have long been aware 
that she was to be the comjianion of your 
life. I have enjoined upon lier, as among 
her highest duties, the most tender at- 
tachment to ;^our person, the greatest 
attention to every thing that can please 
or make you happy. Above all, I iiave 
recommended to lier humility towards 
God, because I am convinced that it i.^ 
impossible for us to contribute to the hap- 
piness of the subjects confided to us, 
witliout love to Him, who hri^aks the 
sceptres and crusibes the thrones of kings 
according to bis own will.” — The de- 
parture of Marie Antoinette from Vienna 
filled the capital with sorrow. Her arrival 
at Strashurg, and her journey to Com 
piegne, where Louis X V and the daupliin 
received her, and to Versailles, wJierc bc'r 
marriage took i>lace, May 16, 1770, had 
the appearance of a triujnpb. It was 
subsequently remarked, tliat, immediately 
after the marriage ceremony, a fearful 
thunder-stonn, such as had scarcely e\’cr 
before been witnessed, threw Versailles 
and all the surrounding country into thf3 
greatest terror. Anxious minds indulged 
in yet more fearful forebodings, Avlien, at 
the festivity which the city of Paris pre- 
pared, May 30, for the celebration of tli(3 
daiiplnli’s marriage, through the want of 
judicious arrangements, a great number 
of people, in the me Royalc, were {iressecl 
or trodden to death in the crowd. .5:1 
persons w'^ere found dead, and about 300 
dangerously wounded. When Marie An- 
toinette, after the death of Louis XV, be- 
came queen, she imitated the example of 
Louis XII. An officer of the gardes du 
corps, who had formerly displeased her, 
and now was about to resign, she owlemd 
to remain at his post, and forget the past 
— ** Heaven forbid that the queen shoukl 
avenge the injuries of the naupliiness !” 
Thus she continued to win the hearts of 
the people by mildness and generosity; 
in particular, she took the most energetic 
measures to relieve the sufferers in the 
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Areadfii) winter of 1788. But, about this 
timc,slu- drew upon herself the hatred of 
the court party, who used every mtiuns 
to maK^' her odious to the nation. She 
was a< <‘used, in pamphlets, of continually 
contriv ing plots, and though none of tlie 
accusations could he proved, and many of 
them were wholly improbable, yet it must 
be conli^ed that tbo, young and inexpe- 
riences queen gave cause for them. Her 
lively ima^nation often gave her the ap- 
pearance of levity, and sometimes of dis- 
simulation. A natural restlessness led 
her to change, to new fashions, to a con- 
tinual varying of her diversions. Great 
sums of money were, by this means, taken 
ftom more important objects. It was still 
more to her disadvantage, that she injured 
her dignity by neglecting the strict for- 
mality of court manners. Besides, she 
expressed herself with pettishness, in re- 
ply to the censures that were passed upon 
her. Her enemies now spread abroad a 
report tiiat she was still an Austrian at 
heart, and a natural enemy to the French, 
to whose; happiness she could no longer 
conrnhiitc. An cxtraordinaiy occurrence 
addl'd I'uel to the flame of calumny, while 
it sulijeeted the name of the queen to a 
tlisgraceful law-suit. Two jewellers de- 
rtiaiidi'd the payment of an immense price 
for a necklace, which had been ])urchased 
in the name of the queen. In tlie exam- 
iiiatioii which she demanded, it was 
proved that she had never ordered the 
jturclnisc. A lady of her size and com- 
plexion had impudently passed Jierself olF 
for the que(m, and at midnight had a 
meeting with a cardinal in tlie park of 
Versailles. (Sec Laniotke and Rohan.) 
Not\^itIistanding this, the enemies of the 
qutM'n succeeded in throwing a dark 
shade over her conduct. When Calonne 
liad rei)oil:cd a great deficiency in the 
fiiianci's, the cause was blindly attributed 
to the queen’s extravagance. At length 
it became necessary to summon a meeting 
of the states general. The queen was 
present at the opening of the fii*st session ; 
hut fifim that moment her tranquillity 
was gone. Events soon followed, whicn 
I)ut her courage to the test. She appear- 
ed with her husband at the banquet, 
wliicii the f!;ardes du corps gave at Ver- 
sailles, Oct. 1, to the oflicers otithe troops 
of the line, where, soon after the depar- 
ture of tile court, the national cockade 
was trampled on. This excited the Pa- 
risians still more against the quepn. They 
regardeil her as the soul of the party 
which, at that time, was collecting an ar- 
my against Paris, and against the national 


assembly. On the 5th, the Parisians 
rushed violently to Versailles. Early on 
the 6t,h> they broke into the castle, mur- 
dered several of the body-guards, and 
Uttelred against the queen the most furi- 
ous threats, In the middle of the night, a 
clergyman WTOto to her, “Take measures 
ftnr y6ur preservatioBj early iu the moni- 
ingf,at6oi’ck>ck,yo« ^ to be murdered.” 
S^no temajned tranquil, qqid concealed the 
letter. The infuriated inob rushed into 
her chamber ; she fte4 to the king. To 
ut a stop do the spene of murder, the 
ing and queen showed themselves, with 
both their children, iu the balcony. This 
spectacle made a momentai'y imjU'essiou 
upon the enraged people ; but soon the 
cry resoimded from eveiy mouth, “No 
children ! the queen — the queen alone 1” 
She instantly put lier son and daughter 
into the arms of the king, and returned to 
the balcony. Tins imcxpect(;d courage 
disarmed the mob; their threats were 
followed by shouts of ajinrobation. The 
same day she was obliged to view a most 
fearful spectacle, for six hours, on her Way 
to Paris. Before Jier carriage were borne, 
on pikes, the heads of two guards ; intox- 
icated furies surrounded her, with the 
most liorrid imjirecations. When slio 
was asked about tin' .scene that had just 
ended, by the oflicers of ju.^tiei*, who de- 
sired to })unish the guilty, she replied, 
“Never will I accuse one of the king’s 
subjects and whim tla'- question wa.s 
repeated, “1 have seen all, 1 Jiave heard 
all, I have forgotten all,” wiis hiu* answi'r. 
The first month after lier arrival in Paris, 
she i’xpeiided 300,000 livres in redeem- 
ing clothes })ledged by the poor to the 
pa^vnbrokers ; but all lier benefits wvm 
iiisufiicient to apjieasc their e\a-ipej'ated 
minds. In 1791,w'hen Louis XVJ deter- 
mined to flee, slie followed iier Jmshand, 
though she stiw tJio attempt was fruitless. 
From Vareimes, she w^as hrouglil liaek tii 
the Tuileries, and when the (‘omnuttee 
of the constituent assembly demanded an 
ex})lanaVon, slic answered, “As the king 
Avished to depart witli his children, noth- 
ing in tJie world could hinder me from 
accompanying him. I have given suffi- 
cient proof, for these two yeai^, that I 
Avoidd never desert him. What made 
me more decided on that jioiiU Avas, the 
finii conviction that the king would neA er 
leave France ; if he had wished to do so, 
I should have employed every effort to 
restrain him.” This tempest was folloAved 
by a momentaiy calm. In the meaiAtiine 
came on the 20th of June and the 10th 
of August, 1792. Prepared for \Vhatever 
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might liappoii on the latter of these days, 
the (jiieen exerted all her })Ower to excite 
lier hnshuiul to meet death sword in 
hand. Letl with him into the legislative 
as-eml>ly, she heard his deposition an- 
iioniit e<i, tno'<>tlier with the appoiiitnient 
of In*; and then went with him to 

fJa^ teinple. jVone of lier temale ntteial- 
nnt-> were siifliaxHl to uerompany her. 
Heri‘ she oeeupied the only eoinfortahlc 
eluiniher \\ itli lier daughter and the prin- 
cess UhzalH'th. ('^lostj I)ars of iron se- 
cured tlie AMiidow, admitting only a 
glimiiK'ring luilit. She iiovV exJiihited 
the full stn-uutli of her eliaraeter. Inva- 
riably calm 111 the eircle of lier friends, 
elie urged them to disregard sickness and 
suffering. VVlren Louis XVI inlonned 
her of Ids (‘ondemuatioh, slie coiigratu- 
late<l him on theappixwhiirg termination 
of an existenee so painfid, a!al the unper- 
ishing reward that should crown it. Af- 
ter her hnshamfs death, she asked nothing 
of the eonvontion but a niouniing-dress, 
which she wore tiie remainder of her 
days. July 4, 171)3, she was separated 
from her son. She felt that this separa- 
tion was flirever, yet her firmness xvas 
unchanged. Aug. 5, nt midnight, she 
was jvj7jo’i'cx] to the keeper’s house. A 
dark and damp dungeon here was her 
last abode. Oct. 3, tlie convention or- 
dered lier to Ik? brought before the revolu- 
tionary' tribunal. She was charged with 
ImviuL' divsij>ii!(*d tlu* finunees, exhausted 
the puhlii? Treasury, given large sums out 
of it To tlie enijieror, witli having corre- 
.'-pojuh il \\ Jtli foreign (memies,ttnd favored 
doniesrjr lumidts. But, notwithstanding 
tJie muhilude of witii(?8ses who were ex- 
amined, no ovidenee could l)e brought 
against lii'r ; and her defender, Cbauveaii- 
Lagard(% exclaiiri(?d justly, “I urn embar- 
ras^eit, not to find ansAvers, but jiluusible 
aerusati<^)ns.” Bailly, then mayor of Paris, 
w ho was simunoned as a witinxss, had the 
courage lo take fJie queen into his protec- 
tion, without liesitation, and to censure, 
witli the greatest severity, her blood- 
rnir-^ty accuser, Fouquier-Tinville, for his 
testimony, which all rni^ht see to be 
false. The tpiecn herself replied to all 
inquiries with firmness and decision. 
When Ifebeil shannefully accused her 
of having seduced her own son, she on- 
swereil, with the deepest indignetion, i* I 
apj>cal to eveiy mother here, whether 
such a crime be pos^e.” She heard 
lier sentence of death with perfect calm- 
ness, and soon gendy fell asleep, when 
she was carried bock to her prison, 
after sitting 18 hours. The next day, at 


11 o’clock, she ascciuh d the cart whh'h 
conveyed her lo tlu* si afi’old. (rreati f- 
fbrts were made to induce the pi'opic to 
insult her on the way, Imu a dei'p t^dem c 
ivigned. The (‘harms ti»r y\ Inch slu' was 
once so celebrnt(‘d W( re gone, (hief 
had distorU'd her fiat urcs, and, in tin* 
damp, unheaitliy prison, she hail alino-it 
lost one of her (‘y(‘s. Her look seem 'd 
to fin the fierce ])('ople witJi iiW(‘. At bi 
o’clock, the ciut arriviMi at thi' [diu'c id’ 
Jjouia XV. cast hack a long look at 

the Tuileri(‘S, and then ascended tfie 
seaftold. When sh(‘ eaiiK' to tlie lop, s(ie 
threw herself on h(?r knees, and ( xclaini- 
edy “O Ood, enlighten and atfect my ex- 
ecutioner! Farewell, niy children, for- 
ever; I go to yonr father!” Thus died 
the queen of France, Oct. Id, 1793, to- 
wards the close of the year of her 
age. (Sed Jhforie ^ioifieite, a la 6’on- 
der^rie; PubK par le Comte 

dt Mohietnbj Paris, 1824; and Mem. sur 
la Vie prw6e de Marie JlidoineW^ Heine 
de France^ &c., by madame Canipan (lau’ 
reader), 5th edition, 4 vols., Paris, 

Antonello of Messenia. (See Od- 
Pamthig.) 

Antonixus (Annius Vents), the Philoso- 
pher, best known by the norne oi' Marciu^ 
Aurdimy born A. 1 ). 121, ascended tln^ 
throne A. D. 161, after the death of An- 
toninus Pius; who had adopted liim, lie 
voluntarily divided the eiufiire. with Lu- 
cius Vents [see the svreetdin^ aitirle)., 
whom he made (*m[H*ror, and lunted 
in marriage with his daughti r Lucilla. 
Brought up and instructed by IMiuarcli’y 
nejthew Sextus, the orator Ilerodie'^ Atli- 
eus, and the famous jurist L. VOInsiiis 
Meeianus, he hud become acijnainted 
with learned men, and lormed a jiarticu- 
lar love for the Stoic philosojihy. While 
his generals, Statius Priscus, Avidius Cas- 
sius, Marcius Vents and Fronto, ovtn*- 
earne the Parthians, conquered Armenia, 
Babylon and Media, and destroy ed tin' 
great city Seleucia, on tlie Tigris, he de- 
voted his attention to Rome and Cerina- 
ny. The former was laid waste by pesti- 
lence, feinine and inundations, the conse- 
quences of which he endeavored to miti- 
gate ; the latter kept the Homan territory 
in continual alarm, by frequent invasions 
which, however, were always repulsed 
At the game time, he undertook to im- 
prove the morals of the people, and tliG 
admhiistratfOn ofjustice. After the ter 
mination .of the ftrthian war, both em- 
perors celebrated a triumph, and assumed 
the title Petrthieus, But a fearfUl pesti- 
lence soon broke out, with which the 
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eastern army infected all the countries 
they pas^e<l tlirougli. In addition to this, 
there \Vi re eurtliqiiakes, inundations, and 
a iiniv(‘i>al iiisurrection on the confines 
of the nil [lire, froiri Gaul to the Black 
sea. Both emperors went to Aquilcia, in 
order to attack the Marcomanni, early in 
the sprl^{L,^ A jiart of the enemy sub- 
mitted for a time, but soon took up arms 
ai^ain. I 'or 8 years, they fought with va- 
rious siK'ccss. Vm*us died, A. D, in 
tJie first ytjar of the war. A. J). 174, the 
(*nemy mvaded Italy, and, as the treasury 
was exhausted, the emperor saw himself 
reduci'd to the necessity of selling the 
most valuable funiiture of the palace. In 
tlie following campaigns, the Romans 
came off conquerors. A. D. 178, when 
the emjxiror, in the city Gran, in the war 
against the Quadi, was . surrounded on 
every side by his onemi^.he was re- 
duced to extremity 3fir<>m want of water, 
A fearful tempest arose, a sudden shower 
refreshed the army, and the Quadi were 
vanquished. Afterwards, the Marcoman- 
ni, the Quadi, as well as tlio rest of the 
liarbarians, sued for peace. The sedition 
of the Syrian governor, Avklius Cassius, 
who had brought Egypt and the region 
within mount Taurus to own his author- 
ity, callial off the emperor from liis con- 
quests ; but, before he reached Asia, the 
rebel was slain by his own party. Aure- 
lius pardoned all wlio were engaged in 
the revolt, marched in triumph to Rome, 
and busied himself about the internal 
concerns of the empire, till new incur- 
sions of the Marcomanni compelled him 
once more to take the field. He con- 
quered the enemy several times, but was 
taken sick at Sinriium, and died, accord- 
ing to Aurelius Victor, at Vindobona, in 
the 51)tli year of his age, and 19th of his 
reign. — TJie best editions of the Medi- 
tations, which he wrote in Greek, and' in 
whicli he acknowledges himself a fol- 
lower of the Stoics, are by Casaubon, 
London, 1643 ; Morus, Ldipsic, 1775 ; and 
Schulz, 1802, translated by Schulz and 
Kuhn, with annotations.— Aurelius was 
one of tlie best emperors who ever gov- 
erned Rome, although his pliilosophy 
and the natural magnanimity of his char- 
acter did not restrain him from ordering 
tlie persecution of the Christians in Gaul. 

Antoninus Pius (Titus Aurelius Ful- 
vius), of a family originally from Ntsnies, 
in Gaul, was bom at LaviniuiH) ia the 
neighborhood of Rome, A. H. 86. His 
fodier, Aurelius Fulvius, had enjoyed the 
consulship, and, A. D. 12P, he succeeded 
to the same dignity. He was one of the 


four persons of consular rank, among 
whom Adrian divided the supreme ad- 
ministration of Italy. He then went, as 
proconsul, to Asia, an<l, after his return to 
Rome, became more and more the object 
of Adrian’s confidence. By his wife, 
Faustina, the daughter of Aimius Verus, 
whoso licentious conduct he wisely en- 
deavored to conceal from the vi(;w of tlw? 
world, he had 4 children. Tlu y all died 
but Faustina, who afterwards iu eumethe 
wife of Marcus Aundius, A. D. 138, he 
was adopted by Adrian, for which rt'}\son 
he, in his turn, adopted L, V(‘nis and M. 
Annius Verus (Marcus Aui*elju.s). The 
same year, he ascended the throne, and 
under him the empire enjoyed tranquil- 
lity and happiness. Temperate and sim- 
ple in his private life, ever ready to assist 
the tiecessitous, an admirer of virtue and 
wisdom, he was truly the father of his 
people. He often repeated those beautir 
fill words of Scipio, “ I had rather pre- 
serve the life of a citizen than destroy a 
thousand enemies.” His wise frugality 
enabled him to diminish the taxes. The 
persecutions of the Christians he s|>eedily 
abolished. He carried on but a fijw wars, 
viz. in Britain, where he extended the 
Roman dominion, and, by raising a new 
wall, put a stop to the desolating inva- 
sions of the Piets and Scots. TJic senate 
gave him the surname Pius^ i. c. remark- 
able for filial affection, because, in grati- 
tude to the memory of Adrian, his second 
father, he had built a temyile in honor of 
him. Conflagrations, floods and ( artb- 
quakes spread dt'solalion in many yilaccs 
during his reign, but bis gcia'rosity difl 
much to mitigate the consequences of 
these unhappy events. He ihi'd A. 1). 
161, 74 years old, having reigned 23 years. 
His remains were deposited in the, tomli 
of Adrian, The senate built a jnllar to 
his memory, which is yet standing, ujub r 
the name of the Antonim column. The 
whole kingdom lamented liim, mid tlie 
following emperors assumed Jiis name as 
an honor. It has been said of Jiim, “He 
is almost the only monarch that lias lived 
without spilling the blood of his country- 
men or his enemies.” 

Antoninus, the wall of ; a barrier 
erected by the Romans across the istlunus 
between tlie Forth and the Clyde. It 
was constructed A. D. 140, and consisted 
of o ditch, from 12 to 14 feet wide, tlie 
wall being formed of the earth that was 
thrown up. This wall is now nearly de- 
molished by the ploughshare. General 
Roy, in his 35tn plate, has traced its 
course, end ^ven plans of the- station 
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belonging l<* it. This wall was the tliiril 
riun|x»rt built by the Ronmns aganist liie 
inetirsions of the North Jiritons. It is 
eulJeii, by the people in the neiglilK)r]iood, 
Grah/im's <Ii/ke. 

Antonio, Nicholas; a native of Seville 
in Spain ; born in the year l(i 1 7. Aher 
22 years .spent at Rome, in the capnnry 
of ngeut-g(‘ueml for Spain, he retiiriieil to 
Madrid, and obtained a seat at tlu‘ coiin- 
eil-ljourd. Ihs works are, BiUioUaca 
Hispana Vctus, in 2 folio volumes; I)e 
J'li'Uio^ LiV;. nV., folio, published in l<Mb; 
IHhliothira Hispana jVbra, 2.vols, fdio, 
1672, rt‘prmte<l in 178d; and Vinimtni dt' 
Histoncis Fabulh, Iblio, 1742. His library 
W'as of preat value. He died J()84. 

Antonio, St. ; a Dutch fort of Axirn, 
on the (h)lil Coast of Africa. It belongs 
to the West India company. — 'I'his is also 
a name of one of the c«ape do Ferd islands, 
separated from St Vincent by a nar- 
row, navigable channel, 15 miles broad. 
The iiihabitaiits, mostly Negroes, about 
500 in number^ live, notwithstanding^ ail 
the plenty of the island, in wretched 
poverty, Lon. (F 2(y E. ; lat 189 4^ N, 

Antonius, Marcus, the triumvir, son 
of the pnetor, and grandson of the oi*ator 
of the same name, bom 80 years B. C., 
was eoiinectcd with the family of Caesar 
by his mother Julia, a lady of distin- 
guished excellence. Debauchery and 
prodigality marked his youth. To study 
eloquence and the art of war, he went to 
Greece, and from tlience followed the 
eoiisul Gabinius on a cam[>aign in Syria. 
He showed much activity aJtd courage 
here, as well as in Egypt, where he aided 
in the establishment of Ptolemy Aule- 
tes. The soldiei-s, whom he treated with 
extreme generosity, indulgence and con- 
fidence, conceived a strong afiection for 
him. In Rome, he united witli Curio, and, 
like him, supported the party of Ciesar. 
He became augur and tribune of the peo- 
j)ie ; but some of his projects excited such 
odium against him, that, with Curio and 
Cassius Longinus, he fied for reliige to 
the camp of Caesar. This became one of 
tl le prete n ces for civil war. At the breuk- 
ing out of this war between Caesar and 
Pornpey, A. was appointed i by Caesar 
c>omrriander-in-chief in Italy: he after- 
wards led a considerable force to Epirus, 
to liis assistance. In the battle df Pliar- 
salia, he commanded the left wing, arid 
afterwards returned to Rome with the 
appointment of master of the horse and 
governor of Italy. Ha degraded himself 
so deeply by acts of Mee»8 and violence, 
that, on his return, Cessar treated him 


with giN'at (’oldness. About this tune, he 
itiarriod Fulvia, the widow of 1 lodius, 
who long ruled him. W'jieii' ('iusiir 
returned from Spam, A. regairu;d Jus tiivor 
by tin? basest flatter v, and, JU C. 4 I, be- 
came his colleague lu the eousulship. At 
the Lvpercalta, heiiirow liimself publirly 
at C’aesar’s feet, and thriee oftered hUii a 
diadem, which he exhibited amid the 
shouts of tlio people. Soon after Ccesar 
was assassinated, .md A. would have 
shared the same liite, had not Lnitus, 
who hoped to gain him nv<‘r hu- tlu^ 
republic, stood up ni his defence. A. 
delivered, over the body of ( 'lesar, a fu- 
neral oration, in the eoiirs(3 of wlueli lie 
sprt'rul out his gamiont stained with blood, 
and thus excited the peojde to anger and 
revenge. The murderers 'were obliged 
to flee, and A, lon^ ruled with unlimited 
power. After having many times cpiar- 
rtdled with young Octavius, tlie heir of 
Ceesar, who«^iired to the suprenne pow- 
er, and, from political motives, took the 
side of Uie i^ate, he was reconcih^d to 
htin, and went with en army to Cisalpiite 
Gaul, the government of which fell to his 
share, and laid siege to Mvitina, which 
Dccimus Brotue vwiantly defended. In 
the mean time, Cicero deliven'd his fa- 
mous orations against him. The senate 
declared him a public enemy, and both 
consuls, Hirtius andPansa, accompanied 
by Octavius, met him in the flcM. At 
first, A. vanquished Pansa in a liloody 
battle, but Hirtius hastened toliis aid, anil 
A. was subdued. Both consuls, liowcvcr, 
foil, and Octavius took tlie iiead of the 
republican army. A. fled with Ins troops 
over the Alps, amid great difficulties and 
privations, Lepidiis then commanded 
in Gaul, and A. fled to his camp in 
mourning garments, and soon gaiie’d the 
aflectfons of the army, so that J.epidus 
was obliged to resign the command to 
him. Plancus, also, and Pollio, str<'ugth- 
cned his party with their forces ; sr) that 
A., who, a short time before, Jmd fled 
from Italy, returned now at th<' Jiead of 
23 legions and 10,000 horse. Octavius, 
who hod hitherto appeared to he a sup- 
I>orter of the senate, and a defender of 
republican freedom, now suffered tlie 
mask to fall off. He marched apiinst A. 
and Lepidus, and, on the small island of 
Reno, not for from Bologna, or, according 
to some, on the island of Panaro, near 
Modena, hod that memorable meeting 
with them, in which they divided among 
themselves the whole Roman world. 
Here they decided upon the proscription 
of their mutual enemies: each gave up 
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his frit'iids to the other* Upon this, the 
triuinvin marched to Rome, and their 
^teps \\<‘re marked with murder and 
rapine Italy. A, caused Cice- 

ro’s lu'ad and ri^ht hand to be fixed up, 
as a spc< laclc, on that same rostrum from 
wliicli liis clocpience had so often been 
l ictorioo dOO senators and 2000 knifflits 
pcrishc<l i]i tins proscription. When the 
sum of money necessary for the war was 
j)rocurcd, viz. 200,000,000 sesterces (about 
0,000,000 dollars), and the triumviri had 
appointed magistrates fur several years, 
B. C. 42. A. and Octavius departed for 
Macedonia, wliere the united Ibrces of 
their ennnies, Brutus and Cassius, formed 
a powenij] army. At Philippi, A. com- 
manded in an engagement against Cas- 
sius, who, when he perceived the event 
of the fatal battle, ordered one of his 
slaves to stab him. After tlie second bat- 
tle, Brutus, also, destroyed himselfi At 
the sight of his body, A. discovered tlie 
deepest emotion, ' covered k with his 
cloak, and ^ave mders thik it should be 
interred with the ht|^st honors. JEie 
then went to Greece, visited the public 
schools at Athens, and manifested his 
admiration of this city, splendid even in 
its ruins. Thence he proceeded to Asia. 
In Cilicia, he ordered Cleopatra, queen 
of Egypt, to apologize for her insolent 
behavior to the triumviri. She appeared 
in person, and her charms fettered him 
forever. He Ibllowed her to Alexandria, 
where, in a constant course of dissipation, 
he bestowed not even a thought upon tlie 
aftairs of the world, till he was aroused 
by a report that hostilities had com- 
inenc('d in Ital|| between his wife, Ful- 
via, and Octavius. A short war followed, 
which was decided in favor of Octavius, 
Ijefore the arrival of A. in Italy. Tlio 
death of Fulvia facilitated a reconcilia- 
tion, wliicli was sealed by the marriage 
of A. witli Ociavia, the sister of Octavius. 
The t^vo armies made a new division of 
the Roman dominions. A. obtained the 
East, Octavius the West. For mere form, 
Africa was consigned to the feeble Lepi- 
dus. ^Vith Sextus Pompey, who ruled 
tlie Mediterranean, a treaty was made. 
Upon tJiis, A. wont to Athens^ made a 
campaign against the Parthiaais, which 
brought him hut little honor, nnd then 
returned to Italy. By the interposition 
of Octavia, tJiore appeared to be perfect 
harmony liet ween the triumviri ; but,after 
his return to Asia, A. gave himself up to 
a most abandoned course of life ; lavished 
upon Cleopatra, without regard to the 
interests of the state, whole kingdoms and 
VOL. I. 25 


provinces ; and exercised the most open 
injustice. After a second disgraceful 
campaign against the Parthians, he took 
Artavasdes, king of Armenia, prisoner, 
by treaciieiy, accusing him of W’ant of 
fidelity, and cam<Hl him, in triumpli, to 
Alexiirnlria. Octavius excited against A. 
the displeasure of the Ronmus, by a rela- 
tion of liis conduct. Wiu' between tlie 
two rivals was imwitable, and both began 
to prepare for it. Amid a round of 
pleasurtys, A. neglected his most impor- 
tant affairs, Jind filled the island of ?^umos, 
the rendezvous of his troops, with musi- 
cians and revcllei-s, and, at the same time, 
divorced Octavia. These measures were 
followed by disapprobation as universal 
as tlie knowledge of Octavia’s magna- 
nimity and the hatred of Cleopatra’s eirro- 
gance. At length, war was declared at 
Rome against die (pieen of Egypt, and 

A. was deprivetl of his consulship and 
government. Each party assembled its 
forces, and A. lost, in the naval battle at 
Actium (q. V.), B. C. 31, the dominion of 
the world. He disgracefully followed 
Cleopatra in her flight. Tlie army on 
land waited in vain for his arrival, and at 
last surrendered to the conqueror. Upon 
this, he went to Libya, wliere a consider- 
able host, which he had left there, was 
his last hope. On his arrival, lie per- 
ceived that it had embraced the [larty of 
Octavius, and his grief on the discovery 
was so great, that he was, with much dif- 
ficulty, prevented from committing sui- 
cide. He returned to Egyiit, and lived 
iu obscurity, till Cleopatra succeeded in 
bringing him back to her jjalace and to 
his former mode of life. Her festivals 
were interrupted by the arrival of Octa- 
vius, who refused all proposals of sub- 
mission. At his appearance before 
Alexandria, A. seemed to recover all his 
former courage. He marched out at the 
head of his cavalry, and repulsed the 
hostile forces ; but afterwards, deserted 
by the Egyptian fleet and liis army, and 
suspecting that ho was betm^'^ed by Cleo- 
patra, he again lost his courage. He 
retired to the palace of the queen, in order 
to take vengeance upon her ; she fled, 
however, and deceived him by a false 
rcport of her death. Resolved to die 
witli her, he fell upon his own sword, 

B. C. 30. Plutarch relates, that A. com- 
manded his slave Eros to slay him ; the 
slave, pretending to be ready to obey, 
requested him to turn away his face, and 
then, stabbing himself, fell dead at his 
feet. Moved by this exliibition of heroic 
aftection, A. threw himself upon the 
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game sword. On being told thut Clropa- 
tra was still olive, he caused himself to bo 
carried into her presence, that he might 
die in her arms. {See Augustus and 
Cleopatra,) 

Antony, Mark. (See Antonxm^ Marcus,) 

Antraigues (Emanuel Louis Henry 
Launey), comte d’. This man, who be- 
came distinguished as a statesman during 
tlie revolution, was bom in Bivarais. His 
tutor, the famous abt^ Mainy, early cul- 
tivate his talents fo/a splendid and cap- 
tivadnif^ though unsubstantial eloquence. 
He fpade the nrst public display of his tal- 
enlB in the renowned MSmovre sur tes itats 
QhUraux^ leurs Droits et la Manxbre de Its 
canvoquerj A. D. 1788, in which his love 
of liberty, extending to the entire condem- 
nation of all despotic governments, and 
the justification of resistance, was ex- 
pressed with such force, that, in the excite- 
ment of the age, the work was lionored 
with the greatest applause, and may justly 
be regarded as one of the fii‘st sparks that 
lighted the flame of the Frencli revolu- 
tion. But when he was appointed depu- 
ty to the states general, in 1789, he 
defended the privileges of hereditary 
nobility, was among those who most vio- 
lently opposed the intended imiou of the 
tliree estates, and voted for a constitution 
fixing the rights of man, or rather of citi- 
zens, in which he declared the veto of 
the king an indispensable support of moii- 
ai-chy. In 1790, he left the assembly, 
renounced his oath of citizenship, with 
certain limitations, was accused of dis- 
turbing the public peace, openly defended 
himself*, and then went to Petersburg 
and Vienna, engaged, continually, in 
diplomatic business, lie was now the 
most zealous defender of monarchy and 
the Bourbons, Having been sent from 
Russia to Italy, in 1798, he was imprison- 
ed, by order of Bonaparte, at Milan. His 
wife, the renowned opera singer St. Hu- 
berti, procured for him the means of 
escape. He returned to Vienna, and then 
to Russia, where, in 1803, he was made 
counsellor of state by Alexander I, and 
sent on public business to Dresden. He 
wrote here a remarkable work against 
Napoleon — Fragment du ISzrwj lAvte de 
Polyhe, trouvi sur It Mont Athos, After 
his return to Russia, he found means to 
become acquainted with the secret, arti- 
cles of the peace of Tilsit, went to Eng- 
land, and communicated them to the 
ministry, by which means his influence 
became so great, that Canning dOid noth- 
ing in relation to France without his 
advice. He maintained his diplomatic 


connexions, especially in France, and was 
every where eHtcemed one of the first 
politicians on the stage. In spife of his 
attachment to the Bourbons, and his 
numerous struggles in tlieirlxdialf,he did 
not succeed in gaining, entirely, the con- 
fidence of Louis XVifl, In 1812, he was 
murdered, in a village near London, to 
gether with his wife, by his servant Lo- 
renzo, an Italifo), who, immediately after, 
shot hims^ also. 

Ajrrwiflt^ {AnverSf French; Ambrns, 
Sptabiflli;. •4nm^en,C{ermanandDufoli): 
a iatge, lfveD»miil| capital of a province of 
theiiaine nami^^^e Netherlands, which, 
in 1814, was fbi^d but of the former 
inarquisate of A. and the lordship of 
Mechlin, which, under the French gov- 
ernment, had composed the department 
of the two Nethes. The provuice con- 
tains 1017 square miles, and 287,347 in- 
habitants. The city lies on the Scheldt; 
E. Ion. 4^ 21' ; N. lai. 51° 13'. The largest 
vessels can ascend the river to the wharfi? 
of A. on 8 chief canals and 3 basins, built 
by the French. The city contains 60,000 
inhabitants, is strongly fortified, has a cit- 
adel, more than 10,000 houses, among 
which is the magnificent exchange, the 
oldest in Europe; also the council-house, 
the cathedral, in which Rubens (whoso 
family was from A.] lies buried, tlie arnpk^ 
house of the Ostreiins (the former ware- 
house of the Hanseatic league), &c. A. 
is the see of a bishop, contains an acade- 
my of sciences, an academy of painting 
and sculpture, a medico-surgical school, 
and a marine arsenal. Its manufactures 
of laces, sugar, white lead, litmus, cotton 
cloth and fine thread aro||tery important. 
Its sewing-silk, black silk stuff and print- 
ers’ ink are known throughout Eiu'ope. 
Its commerce has greatly increased since 
the Scheldt was once more opened ; and, 
in 1828, 955 vessels, amongst which were 
73 from America, entered this port. Be- 
fore the war of the Netherlands with 
Spain, A. wasbven more important than 
Amsterdam, which increased very much 
by the decline of A., in tlie 16th een- 
tuiy. At that time, the Scheldt was 
covered with vessels belonging to all na- 
tions, of which, at one time, 2500 lay in 
the harbor. An animated description of 
the commerce and activity of A., at that 
period, is given in Scliiller’s introduction 
to his Thirty Years’ War. It then had 
200,000 inhabitants, and the Hansa, the 
fkmous league of the Hanse towns, had 
numerous Warehouses here. The first 
blow was given to its prosperity by the 
inemomble siege ulider the prince of Par- 
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ina, in 1585, and it was entirely ruined 
by the rinsing of its harbor after tlie 
peaee of Westphalia. Joseph II attempt- 
ed in vain to open the Scheldt. This 
wgs not done till after the conquest of the 
Austrian Netherlands by the French. 
The Scheldt was then declared free, and 
commerce would soon have revived, had 
not Nappleon made the pl«^e a military 
depot. In 1814, it was besieged by the 
Ei^lish and Sa:?i:on9 under Graham, and 
d^^ded by, Carnpt, who did^not eufren- 
dei* it till the the armis- 
tice with had Jbeen concluded. 

Carnot’s conduct was such, that he gained 
the admiradou.pf all soldiery and military 
connoisseur^, and the lov^ of tjie people 
of A., though they hated the Frondi, and 
suffered , much from the siege. Van Dyk, 
both the Teniers, Soy her, Grayer, Floris 
an<I Brili were born Jiere. 

Anubis ; one of the most distinguished 
deities of the Egyptians, At first, he 
was worshipped under the form of a dog ; 
afterwards, uiider that of a man with a 
dog’s head ; lienee he was termed Cyno- 
cvphalus. Tradition calls him a sou of 
Osiris by Nephthy^ whom lie mistook 
for Isis. When Isis was eoiiviiieed of 
tills by the lotus wreath left with Neph- 
thys by Osiris, sb<5 sought out tiie child, 
exposed by his mother for fear of Typhon, 
iliseovered him, with tlie help of a dog, 
educated him, and found in him a faith- 
ful guai'd iuid attendant. A, guards tlie 
gods as the dog guards men. So says 
Plutarch. According to Diodorus, Osiris 
was accompanied on his expeditions by 
A,, uqd Mace4pn, another of his sous. 
A. caiTied a liehnet covered with a dog’s 
skin, and was therefore worelxipped in 
the form of a dog. — ^iVccording to the 
astronomical theology of the Egyptians, 
lie was the 7tli among the 8 gods of the 
first class, and designated the j^anet Mer- 
cury, as (lid also PiernicSj the more com- 
mon name of tlic planet. He was, conse- 
quently, lord of the ascendant for an Jiour 
of tlie day, and genius of wisdom. His 
original form was derived, probably, from 
the worship of the dog among the Egyp- 
tians, who regarded him as the god of 
Jiunting; then he became, accordung to 
Zoega, a guardian spirit in general, a 
jjrotector of the gods. The Greeks 
recognised in him their Hermes, with 
whom, tlierefore, he became confounded. 

Anville, Jean Baptiste Bourguignon 
d’, first geographer of the hlrig, pension^ 
nenre of the academy of inscriptions and 
fine arts, ^^c., was born at Paris, in 1697. 
A map, which chance put into his hands, 


awakened his love for geomphy, at the 
age of 12. He be^n to sketch regions 
mentioned in the Roman historians, and 
directed all his studies to geography. He 
read the ancients only to ascertain the 
position of cities, and to fix the limits of 
the remote kingdoms, of which we find 
traces in history. Thus he early acquired 
an^ extensive knowledge of geography, 
becaijQ^ acquainted with t^e learned, and, 
at,jtibe age of 22, reeeiv/^d die office of 
geog^raj^er to the fcijngt now began 
to ejMO^ne and set in the mass of 
h^ tu^VledgC) and ac<]uired a nice tact, 
r^embling instinct, winch was the result 
of ingenious and careful comparison 
Almost every where, his accuracy was 
rewarded by the discovery of truth. I'he 
highest estimation is due to liim as a critic, 
and most of hisjopinions and conjectures 
have been verided by later inquiries on 
the spot. He has published 211 maps 
and plans, and 78 treatises. His atlas of 
ancient Ep'pt is the most dese^ing 
His Orbta retcribus notuSj and hisOrhts Ro- 
manuSf ought to bo in the hands of all who 
read ancient history. So, also, liis maps 
of Gaul, Italy and Greece. Ills majis pf the 
same coimtries for the middle ages are of 
equal value. His maps of modeni times 
are as good as could he formed of 
the materials in his possession. He was 
modest and unassuming, although too 
irritalfte when censured. The natural 
delicacy of his constitution did not liin- 
der him from laboring 15 hours daily. 
Two years before his death, his mental 
powers sunk beneath the inlirmitios of 
age.. He died in 1782, His valuabh* 
collection of maps was jiurchascd by the 
government in 1779. 

Aonian Mount ; Parnassus (q.v.) ; the 
residence of the Muses. The name Aonia 
was sometimes given to apart of Boeotia. — 
Aonides ; one or tlie many names gii en to 
tlic Muses . — Adnes {aoveg) were a cJiain of 
mountains, of which Helicon was one. 

Aorta ; the great artery, which rises 
immediately out of the left ventricle of 
the heart. It is divided into two grand 
trunks, distinguished by the epithets as- 
cending and descending, (See Artery,) 

Apanage ; an allowance which the 
younger princes of a reigning house (in 
which the right of primogeniture prevails, 
as is now generally the case) receive from 
the revenues of the country, that they 
may be enabled to live in a manner be- 
coming their rank. It consists mostly in 
money, with the use of a princely castle 
and hunting-grounds, attended, frequent- 
ly, with the right of jurisdiction over 
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tJif’so iloinaiij^!. AVhrn it is oiu'r it 

passes to tin* dcsee iidmits ut’the (t^(maL!,i’d 
princes, s] 'run from iilin\iul inainu^e, 
of a suilnhlt) rank, and, in tlieir ileiaiilt, 
commonly Hills into the liainls ^4“ rljr 
reiirning sqverei«];ii. SmnelluK's it is 
added to the possononsof tlie sur\i\inv? 
ajmnagcd princes. A tract of land 
the right of ruling it, ^et aside t'or an 
ajiatiago, is calk'd parairinm. 

Aei:. A'^liis de»ignation, oflen indis- 
criminately a])})lied to the nu'inbers ol’tlie 

monkey tphe, A\aslirst jjrojierly restricted 
by Ray, the [)r<M'ur>(>r ot laiiniens, to tllu.■^e 
quadrinnnnons animals which, in struc- 
ture, most closely approximate to the hu- 
man rontloiirutioii. Iji sp(*akitig of apes 
tLs di'^tingmsln'd Irom moukt“\s, we lia\ e 
referi'iice to tliose gent'ra oi' the great 
fatnily quadnunniui^ which ha\(; neithi r 
tails ’ nor cheek-pouclu'S, attain nearly 
to human height, and present a fa<‘ial 
angle, varying froin (15^ to d(}\ 'Jdie 
apes at ])resi*nt known are <-las^ed <Vif- 
ferently by ditferent naturali''ts : (hi\ ier 
consalers them all as specie's of one 
genus; Pe^marest, >\]ioso arraiuiemeiit, 
ill tills in^tanee', \Ne jirefer, ])lae>"> them 
under tlie three genem, Irogtodpit pi- 
thecu.i and ponp^'o^ the ‘-id of wiiich Jio 
dividi'S into tno suh-gi'in'ra, vrani^s 
2 )/*o/;/r, } laving no ghiti'al eallo->ities, and 
frdwnns, i)i' long-armed apes, h<i\i)igeal- 
loj.itic'^. Till' sjieeies are, iropilodptas 
7j?o7'r, tlie e]mijj)an/ee or orang-otang, 
\Nhieh is a natiM* of Alrica, ('specially of 
the coa>ts of Angola and Cmngo ; pithe- 
ci's snti/nis, the lod orang, found m the 
most I'a"!!'!’!! j'arts of Soiitliern Asiiqpar- 
tii'iilarly iu Cochin riiina, Romeo and 
INIalaei'a ; pitlurus h//’, tlie, great gihhon, 
a native of the Molucca islands, Coro- 
mandel, <S:c. ; pitluciis leunscius, the 
xi'ou-ipou (so called on account of its cry), 
found in the same countries ; pitheciis 
spndadijlu^ or siamang^ and the pUhccus 
agilis or active gibbon, both from Si^ipa- 
tra. As to the pongOy Cuvier hat*, pven 
excellent reasons for believing to, lie 
nothing but the first-rnentioned species jjh 
a state of maturity .^Like all feipr- 
handed animals, the ai>es are 
live among the branches of trees, and we 
especially adapted, from their size. 
strength, to occupy large forests. AU of 
them have the power of assuming a 
ly entet position, though on tlie ground 
tide is by no metvns convenient, as they 
stand u])ori the outer edges, being ntjabje 
to apply the palms of the posterior hands 
fairly against the soil, and require a staff, 
or other support, to maintain this attitude, 


except when they Jiave l*eeii taught to 
staml erect by uitin. — The\ gem rally Ihc 
in troops, and seme of ilit' s['eeu“S are 
said to construct a sort ol hut of leavTS^ 
as a dcifi'iice against the ^\eafher. They 
defend themstdves willichiiis, and emiiloy 
these weii]K)ns with eoiisideiable elleet, 
even against the human r; ce. They art 
frugivorous in a state of n; ture, hut, from 
the resemblanct' of their tt'cth to tliusf* 
of the: human speci('s, it is \ery e\idejit 
that tlieir diet may he almost a^\urious 
as that of man. Some ol tlicm, the gib- 
bons, iu'e very remarkable, iiom the 
exceeding length of their s‘ qx rii »v extrem- 
ities, the arm Ixiing so lom^ tliat tlie hands 
imng iJ('ar the ground win u the aiiiniul is 
in the erect posuion. Tins singular con- 
formation S(*rv('S to adapt th(^■^e creatures 
to their situations, in a maiim'r which 
would scarcely be ima'^Iucd, witJiout 
having been vvitnessi'd. Tlu.'y spend 
tlu'ir (lays (*ln<My upon tlu' tops and 
bi'iinchi'S of lolly trci's, c uies and bam- 
boos, and, in passing from one to the 
otlu'r, are forced to maU* great leaf's. 
Tlie advantage of their va-t k'ugth ofhmb 
is then rendered evident, as tin- gibbons 
x\ould be unable to cling N\itli tln ir liind- 
cr Jnuids to a long, flc'xile br.mcb, ssva\ed 
in various directions by the Imx'/i*, W('re 
it not that tliey can mainlaiu their posi 
lion by lialaiiciug the ruse Ives with theii 
long arms. On the loftie>t hrunches ot 
tlie gigantic eastern forest trees, troo])s of 
lliese animals arc seen sitting balanced in 
p(?rfect st'ciu'ity, and sonu' of tlie sju'ck't 
at sunrjs(3 and sunset si'ri'am forth disi'ord- 
ant cries from such po>itiou.s. If any 
circumstances occur to disuirh thesi.* oii- 
son^^, the apes disajjpear v\itji aina/j/ig 
celerity into the depth> of tliii fon'.-^t 
springing Irom liec to trei', swinging tlami- 
selves to gmat distanei's b} their long 
arms, and catching as n addy at tin? next 
object with the posterior hands. Tin 
orangs of Borneo attain to tin; greate>t 
size, growing to be five or six feetliigh ; 
apd traypllers speak of apes of a still 
la^r.sizp* They are reinesruted, with 
justic^ as terrible animals, and are en- 
dowed with unexampled strength of limb, 
one'fiu^ult ape being more than a match 
for several unarmed men. TJiey cause 
mpeh terror to the natlvi.'s n siding near 
their haunts, and commit fjreat nivagcii 
among the plantations of fruit, dtc. — Ine 
prong most frequently exhibited wd 
closely observed in c^tjvity is the cbim- 
panzix^, iockq qr wiltT man of tlie woods> 
cominonly ctdfod ip(t:<tng-otang (S* trog* 
hdytes^ L4 This aretes is on inhabitam 





of Africa, and especially of the coasts of 
Congo 'and Angola. In the proportions 
of its members, and form of tli(‘ liead, it 
most clo.^ely resembles the hntnan kind. 
It is a very amusing, though, at the same 
time, an unproductive employment, to 
re.al the monstrous exaggerations and 
ridiculous fables, which have been writ- 
ten of this animal by various learned 
authors. As they are always obtained 
when vei y young, they are trained to the 
performaitce of actions, which their ex- 
hibitors aderwards are carefid to say have 
been acquired by voluntary imitation. It 
is, bowev<'r, only after long and painful 
discipline that this education is enected ; 
and, this once terminated, they advance 
no farther, Tliey never exhihif as much 
sagacity as is shown by a good dog, nor 
are they cajtable of an equal degree of 
improvement. As they advance in life, 
they h(;c()me imtractable and savage, and, 
if (hivi<'r\s opinion be confirmed, that the 
potigo of Africa is this orang-otang in a 
state of maturity, they become, with age, 
the most terrible and indomitable of their 
whole race. Lascivious, filthy, gluttonous 
and fero<*ioiis, they offer to man a perfect 
])icture of wliat he would be, were he, 
like them, destitute of the divine faculty 
of reason, which controls the brute im- 
]mlses of bis organization. In their na- 
tive haunts, these animals manifest differ- 
ences sufficiently striking, in tlieir habits 
and modes of life, to render them inter- 
esling objects of contemplation. Some 
of tin? sfiecics arc remarkable for great 
activity; others are sluggish, indolent and 
inert. Tlie females manifest an ardent 
attachment to their offspring, and make 
vigorous efforts to .save them from injury. 
All show various degrees of that restless 
mobility, which indicates how much they 
are umler tlie exclusive inftuence of sen- 
sation, without appearing to form conclu- 
sions ftoin their repeated experience. An 
ape, ui caiJtivity, on seeing nis image in a 
mirror, will look l)ehind it to discover the 
animal reflected ; and will as eageriy per- 
form this action after the thousand^ 
repetition as tlie first. — Our Htoits will 
not permit us to enter more paiilcularly 
into this subject ; but the cunoua ireader 
will find in the works of F. Cuvier de- 
tails sufficiently amjile to satisfy the most 
inquisitive spirit. 

A-pfiAK [h pique, Fr.) ; perpendicular to 
the anchor. A ship is said to be in this 
situation, when the cable is drawn so 
tight into the bow as to ber directly 
over the anchor, so that ' cable bears 

right doAvn ft-om the ship’s Stem. 

* 


cient portrait-painters, was the sdf! Ol 
I^hias ; probably born at Colophon. At 
Ephesus, he received the rights of citizen- 
ship, and therefore is called, sometimes 
the Ephesian, Ephorus of Ephesus was 
his first teacher, but, attracted by the re- 
nown of the Sicyonian school, which 
distinguished itself by exact study, he 
liecame the disciple of Parnphilus, in 
Sicyoii, though already himself an artist 
of reputation. Here he executed, with 
some other pupils of the same master, 
diflferent paintings, which, for a long time, 
enjoyed great fame. In the time of Philip, 
A. went to Macedonia, and there, proba- 
bly, the friendship and familiar inter- 
course between him and the king were 
established, wliich have given origin to so 
many anecdotes. But many of these 
may relate to a meeting with Alexan- 
der in Ephesus, where A. had gone, 
after a short stay at Rhodes, Cos and 
Alexandria. While staying at Rhodes, 
being in the study of Protogenes, during 
tlie absence of the latter, be drew a 
sketcli, in which Protogenes, on his re- 
turn, recognised the masterly stroke of* 
A., and nndeitook to excel him. A. re- 
turned, and drew a third sketch, superior 
to both, so tliat the Rhodian j){iinter de- 
clared liimseif conquered. The table 
containing the figures was afterwards 
brought to Rome, and ornamented the 
palace of the Ctesars, till destroyed in a 
conffagratioii. Tlio most celebrated paint- 
ing of tli’is artist — Akxamkr holding thp 
lighining, from wliich the chief liglit (»f 
tile })icture proceeds — stood in the tem})le 
of Ephesus. By a hapjiy apjilication ol* 
perspective and chiaro-osciLro, the iiand 
with tlie liglitiiing seemed to projict from 
the picture. — The talent and renown of 
A, were at their height in the 112th 
Olympiad. Yet, after the death ofAk'.v- 
ander, he several times painted king An- 
tiochus. This must ha\e hapjamed in 
tlie 118tli Olympiad. JDcath seems to 
have surprised the artist in Cos, when? 
an unfinished Venus was shown as his 
work, whicli nobody dared to complete. 
But the story that A., at tlie court of 
Ptolemy, at Alexandria, was accused, by 
the painter Antiphilus, of being engaged 
in a conspiracy, and that, his innocence 
being proveiS, he took revenge on the 
king and his rival, by a picture of Cal- 
umny, rriu.st refer to another artist of the 
same' name. TdJken, professor at the 
univn-sity of Berlin, in his lecture, ApeUts 
and Antiph'SuSj in vol. iii. 6i' Amalthea, has 
proved that this Apelles lived between the 
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Olympiads 139 and 144, consecpieiuiy 100 
v ears lator than the contemporary of A I* 
cxataler. I'he greatest merit of A. was 
inirmrahle grace ; his works W(‘re i’ull of 
life, grace and poetry, and his art, there- 
tore, was justly called ars Apeliia. — Ar^ 
cording to Pliny, A. generally panned 
with tour colors oid}’, whicli he jiiadc to 
hurnionv/e by means of the tarnish, 
whicli lie liiinself had invented. 

Arr.NtviNES, or ApPK>xr>Ks ; u idiain 
of mountains beginning near tiie Mari- 
time Alps, not tiir from (jJenoa, iln‘re 
forming the pass of ilocclietta, extending 
througJi all Italy to tho shores of Olixmto 
and the straits of Sicily, and divitling it 
into two nearly equal parts, eastern and 
western. The AjKuminea arc covered 
to the top with trees, particularly chest- 
nut-trees, tlie fruit of which, in some 
countries, is the piincipal food oI‘ the 
inhabitants. . Low6r than die Alps, the 
Apennines pre&feint only a few elevate 
summits ; e. the Oran Sasso, at Aquiia, 
in the province of Abruzzo, 8255 feet 
high, and the Velino, 7872 feet high^ 
The Apennines are covered with snow in 
winter, which sometimes, melts late, and, 
congealing, fonns ice, indispensable in a 
wnnn climate like Italy. In the Apen- 
nines are some large valleys, a lew lakes 
and rivers, and many mai*3lies at the foot 
of the hills. The internal construction 
of the chain shows great imiformity, the 
prevailing mincnil, a tliick, white lime-* 
stone, lieing found in the same position in 
many places. The northern part deviates 
from this formation where it unites with 
the Alps, as well as tho extreme south: 
both exhihit a great variety of ekler for- 
mations. The lower elevations between 
tile plain and the central (Chain display 
considemble diversity of construction. 
Priinitivc formations arc wanting entirely 
m the next range of heights. In the 
highest of all, they are not abundant. Yet 
ill the southern part, granite, jraeies 
and mica-slate are considerably dinuseck 
4’lni transition rocks, however, are widely 
'pi-ead, tind abundant in various parte of 
the chain ; e. g., gray wacke, clay-slate, 
limestone (e. g., the Carrara marlde) and 
gahbro. Very widely diffused, alro, is 
the eoiiijiact lioetz limestone, knowa- un- 
der the name of Jfpennine limeMtone^ which 
probably belongs to the limeftoBe forma- 
tirai of the Jura. These mountains also 
are rich in recent formations, and in the 
volcanic lufa^ which is on aggregate of 
volcanic substances transported ond depos- 
ited by water. Proper volcanic and trapp 
formations, as they are called, are for- 


eign to the principal cliam of die xVpen- 
iiiiH's, 'llieso aie conliiK (1 Jo die- south- 
eastern part of itah . < >ii! v V'l .^iivius, tlie 

i^xtinet voh’aiioes oJ’ iSeiiii and Albano, 
and the lava Mrcam iiorglu-lto, ap- 

pFOaeli the borders of the • ham. 

Ai*iiEt.iON (Greek, liom, and ijAto?, 

the sun); that |xirt of tlie oi bit ol die earth, 
or any other ])lain?t, iu w lncli it is at the 
point remotest from die '^im. Tins also 
afiplies to a satelliic ; fe? the moon lias 
Jier aphelion as w<']J a> tin- planets. 

Achrodite ; the goddi -sof love among 
the Gn.-eks ; .synonymous widi Jiplno^'c- 
7ma^ that is, bom of the foam of the s< a . — 
jlphrodisui ; a festival .sarn-d to Venus, 
which was celebrated in \anous parts of 
Greece, but witli die griaiust solemnity 
in the island of Cyprus. (See J'tniu.) 

Apicios, M. Gabius; an epicure in tlio 
time of Augusti|8 and Tiberius. He 
liad the most delicate table in Rome, 
proved his for cookery by the iii- 

vi^oAku) of new dishes, and at last, when 
be -had exhausted bis vast fortune, he 
poisoned himself that he might not die 
with hunger. — There were two other no- 
torious epicures of same name at 
Rome. The book of cookery, liowever, 
De Coguinaria^ published under the 
name of Apicius, was written by one 
Qselius, who assumed tho proverbial nick- 
name J^pidus* The latest edition was by 
BemhoW, Anspach, 1806. 

Apis ; a bull, to which divine honors 
were paid by the Egyiitiaus, cJiiclly at 
MempJiis. According to tho belief of dm 
people, a cow became progiiuiit of him 
by a beam of light , from Jieaven, coming 
particularly from the moon. It was iic- 
cessaiy that he should be black, widi ;i 
triangle of white on the forchearJ, a white 
in the ibrm of a crescent, on the 
nght side, and a sort of knot, like a 
bwtle, under his tongue. When a bull 
of this description was found, he was led 
4 months in a building facing the cusL 
At the now moon, he was led to a splen- 
did ship, witli great sold unity, and con- 
veyed to Heliopohs, where he ^vas feil 4D 
days more by priests and woiricn, who 
jieribrmed before him various iiidoccnt 
ceremonies. After this, no one was suf- 
fered to approach him. From lleUopolis 
tlie priests carried him to Memphis, where 
he had a temple, two chapels to dwell in, 
and a large court for exercise. He had 
the gift of prophecy, which lie impart^i 
to tW children about him. The omen is 
good or bad, according as ho goes into 
one chapel or the other. His birtli-day 
was celebrated every year ; when the Nile 
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bea^an to i ise, the festival continuetl for 7 
flays ; a’f^olfleii t.liell was tlirowii into the 
Nile, aiifl ilie erucodile was always tame 
as lon^'’ a:- rlie f'ast continued. iNotwith- 
standiiif? .-.11 this veneration, tlie bull was 
iiot sijflex'd to live bejond 25 years; the 
reason ot whieli is probably to be found 
in the asti otioniical tlieology of the Egryp- 
timis. Jl<- was buried in a fountain. 
J5el/oni iliouji^ht he had discovered a 
tomb of Apis in one of the >tone *sepul- 
rlircs iimtnig the mountains ot' Upper 
Pig:y])t, Inch enclose the valley of tombs, 
or tti(‘ fTaT( s of the kings. Jn tiie same 
})laee, la^ Ibund q. colossal sarcophagus 
of alaha^ioi*, transparent and sonorous 
(now in the Rntish museum), ornamented 
within and without by carved hieroglyph* 
ics and iigures. In the interior of the 
apartment was found the body of a bull, 
embahned with asphaltum. TJie death of 
Apis excited universal mourning, which 
continued till the priests hftd ioimd a 
successor to him. Ais itwas extremely 
difficult to find one: with all the above 
distinctions, fraud was^oden practiaed by 
the priests. 

ApocAi.ypsE (Greek; frorn-toicaXiJim*, 
I reveal) ; the name of the last book of 
the Nexv Testam^t, containing m ac- 
count of the visions of St. John the evan- 
gelist. It is generally, at least, believed, 
that the Apocalypse was written by John, 
in Jiis old age, at the end of the 1st cen- 
tury, in the isle of Patmos, whither he 
had been banished by the Roman empe- 
ror DoTnitian. Though the book was 
commonly regarded as j^nuine in the first 
contiines of Christianity, critics have not 
l>een x’v anting, who have doubted the evi- 
dence of its being the work of St. John. 
Its noiiuijioness seems to have been first 
(piestioncd in the 3d century, and, whether 
it he i;(‘mhne or not, it still remains a 
fpiesrioii, whether it is the work of divine 
insiiinition. However this , may be, so 
much is certain, that the Apocalypse, on 
account of its metaphorical language, has 
been explained diticrentiy by almost ev- 
ery writer xvho has ventured to interpret 
it; an<l, for the same reason, it is one of 
tJiose ])nrts of the Bible which has fur- 
nished all sorts of sects and fanatics with 
quotations to support tlieir creeds or pre- 
tensions. Even at the present time, peo- 
ple who have no cl<^ar and simple views 
of religion, hut make it a mere matter of 
feeling anrl passion, refer more to this 
mysterious book, and to some parts of the 
Old Testament, than to the Gospels, and 
the other comparatively intelligible por- 
tions of the Scriptures. In the meta- 


phors and symbolical expressions with 
which the Apocalyj>se abounds, the author 
seems to have hud in view the then ex- 
isting state of the church of Christ, and 
its future prospects, lie speaks of his 
vision as of a matter of fact, with a con- 
fidence resembling tliat of Dante ; but 
though the language is often hold and 
poetical, yet it is evident that the mind 
of the author had been formed among 
Jews, whose history shows them to have 
been always deficient in seiisibiliiy for 
the beautiful. The Apocalypse contains 
22 cliaptei*s, which may be divided into 
two princijial parts. The first, after the 
title of tlie book (ch. i. 1 — 3.), comprises 
“ the things which are,” that is, the then 
present state of the Christian church, in- 
cluding the epistolaiy instructions and 
admonitions to the angels or bishops of 
the 7 churches of Ephesus, Smyrna, Per- 
gamos, Thyatira 4 . Sardis and Laodicea, 
situated in Asia Jkt^ior. The second part 
coinprehendeaf^iBdittioni of ‘‘the things 
which shaU.be jJereldler,” referring either 
to the ffiture state of the church tiirough 
succeeding ages, fkwn the time when the 
apostle behel<l<he apocalyptic visions, to 
the grand consummation of all things, or 
the state of tiie souls of men after the 
great resurrection of the dead. The mil- 
lennium, which is sjx>ken of in the Apoc- 
alypse, has, at diflorent times, seduced 
people into the strangest expeciations re- 
Hjiecting the end of the world, particularly 
in the eiurlier times of Chriht'muity ; nay, 
the expectation of a speedy destruction 
of the world appears to luive been an 
idea of the apostles themselves, based on 
a misinteipretation of the assurance of 
ChriiJt, that he would soon return, con- 
nectfid with tlie idea, that the only object 
of his return must be to jutige the living 
and tlie dead. 

Apocryphal (Greek; conccaJc<l) ; an 
epithet generally applied to certain books 
not admitted into tlie canon of tlie Old 
Testament; being either spurious, or not 
acknowledgtul as of divine origin. They 
are opposed to tlie canonical ivritin^s^ i. e. 
tlioae which are considered as atibrdmg 
rtiles of faith and conduct, because a di- 
vine origin is attributed to them. Besides 
the apociyphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment, whiclytsually stand after the canon- 
ical books nPour editions, tliere are nu- 
merous spurious books, composed in the 
eariy days of Christianity, and publislied 
under tlie names of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, their oompanioiis, &c. These 
bear the names of AcUf Episiles^ Revela- 
tions^ &c. They are entirely destitute of 
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evidcn<*e to justify their admission into 
the sacred canon, and, on this account, are 
omitted entirely. They may be found in 
the Cod. Jipocrimlu by Fabric i us, (Ham- 
burg, 1719, 2 vols.) There are also sev- 
eral books of the New Testament, in the 
common editions, which, though general- 
ly regarded as canonical, are by some 
deemed aOOcrjrlial ; e. g., the Revelation 
of John, (See 

( €ireek ; froth from, aiid v?, 

the^ter^J ; tihat point In the orbit of the 
ofa planet, which is at ^ greatest 
dmbiee possible Rom the earth. The 
po^t of greatest nearness is called the 
perieee. The ancient astronomers, re- 
garding the earth as the centre of the 
system, paid particular attention to these 
points, which the modems, making the 
sun the centre, change for the apMion 
and penhtUoru 

Apo LLiNARiANS, in eccIcsiastical histo- 
ry ; a sect which maintained the doctrine 
that the Logos (the Word of Gk>d) holds 
in Christ the place of the rational soul, 
and consequently that God was united in 
him with the Imnian body and the sensi- 
tive soul, Apollinaris, the author of this 
opinion, was, fmm A. D. 362 till at least 
A. D. 3^, bishop of Laodicea, in Syria, 
and a zcfilous opposer of the Arians, As 
a man and a scholar, he was highly 
esteemed, and was among the most pop- 
ular authors of his time. According to 
the old historians of the church, when 
the emymror Julian forbade Christians 
the use of schools and the study of the 
Greek classics, Apollinaris, with his fa- 
ther, of the same name, a teacher of lan- 
guages, and a presbyter, composed imita- 
tions of them, for the use of the Chris- 


sei>anited into two parties — one, the V«- 
Icntinians, who adhered to the doctrine 
of Apollinaris ; the other, the Polcjjiians, 
who assert that God and the body of 
Christ l>ecame one substanre, and who, 
consequently, pay divine honors to the 
flesh ; for which reason they were called 
ArdhrojfolatrfBj and, because 
they adfiut the union of both natures in 
Christ, Imperial edicts. A* P* 

368 ana SOJ', forbade them to hold relL 
assemblies') A* P- 428, they 
\veib wholly l^fddt^ to have ecclesias- 
tioO^ Or to dweit^ ip' 'cities. This sect, 
never numeroii^ now disappeared, being 
portly included among t|ie orthodox, and 
partly, afterwards, among the Monophy- 
sites. The doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and divine honor to the consecrated host, 
arises from the same view, which the 
Catholics deemed a crime in the Pole- 
inians. 

Apollo ; son of Jupiter and Latona, 
who, being persecuted by the jealfjusy of 
Juno, after tedious wanderings and nine 
days* labor, was delivered of him ami his 
twin sister, Artemis (Diana), on the island 
of Delos, (q.v.) A, apjiears in mythology 
as the god of poetry, music and projdiecy, 
the patron of physiciAis, shepherds and 
the founders of cities. Skilled in the use 
of the bow, he slew the serjient Python 
on the fifth day after his oirth ; after- 
wards, with his sister Diana, he killed 
the children of Niobe, &c. He aided 
Jupiter in the war with the Titans and 
the giants. He destroyed the Cyclops, 
because they forged tJie thunderbolts 
with which Jupiter killed his son and 
favorite iEscuJapius. All of the male 
sex who were snatched from the world 


tians; for instance, heroic poems and 
tragedies, from the historical matter of 
the Old Testament, and dialogues in imi- 
tation of Plato’s, from portions of the New. 
None of these works are now extant. 
His doctrine above-mentioned was first 
made known A. D. 371, and hoa been 
condemned as heretical, since A. D. 375, 
by various councils ; among others, by 
the oecumenical council at Constantino- 
ple, A. D. 381. Apollinaris, however, 
formed a congregation of his adherents 
at Antioch, and made VitaJis their bishop. 
The ApoUinartans, or Vitqj^ns^ as the 
followers of Apollinaris an^^ltalis Were 
called, soon spread their sentiments in 
Syria and the neighboring countries, 
established several societies, with their 
own bishops, and one even in Constanti- 
nople ; but, after the death of their lea<lcr, 
between A. D. 382 and A. D. 392, they 


by a sudden and easy death, without pre- 
vious sickness, were supposed to be smit- 
ten by the arrows of A. In the oldest 

? >oems, A. is exhibited as the god of song, 
n the festivals of the gods on Olympus, 
and those of men in which they took part, 
he plays and sings, while the Muses dance 
around him. He invented the harp or 
lyre. Marsyas, who ventured to contend 
with him on the flute, was con qiira cd and 
flayed alive by the god. A. had another 
contest with Pan, in which the fonner 
played on the lyre, the latter on the j>ipe. 
Tmolus had already decided in favor of 
A., when Midas ojiposed the sentence, 
and Was decorated with a j>air of a‘^^8 
cars for his insolence. That A. had the 
gift of pro})hccy, amiears from the Iliad, 
where he is said to nave bestowed it upon 
Calchas ; and, in the Odyssey, mention is 
made of an oracular resp‘oiise, delivered 
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by biin in Dnlplii, (q. v.) The oraric of 
A. at tins place became very ftiiious. 
Ifcalso future events at Didyina, 

Claros, Tt iiedos and Patara. As jiicdical 
advice uas sought cljiefly from oracles 
and snot iisaytu-s, A., hi later times, came to 
be rc^.oded as the god of physic, lie 
was callcMl the father of ^scidapius, and 
poets f'cigned that he taught the Asclcpi- 
ad,es the art of licalhig. Fables aliout the 
pastoral life of A. Wer^ pot unknown in 
Hoiner’s bine, apd ,pajlipiachus mentions 
hini amorig the gods qf sliiqilierds, lie is 
report<‘d to have taften charge, lor a long 
time, of the lierds of Adhietus, according 
to some authoi'itieSjVohmtarils, according 
toothers, compelled by Jupiter, on ac- 
count of the inurdev of the Cyclops, or 
die serpent Python. As a builder of 
cities, the founding of Cyzicuni, Cyrenc 
and Navos in Sicily, is ascribed to him. 
Homer relates that he built the walls of 
Troy togetJier with Nepiunc, and tdilictcd 
die city afterwards with a [lestilence, be- 
cause Laomedon defrauded bint of his 
pay. Acroi*ding to Pausanias, he assisted 
in building the walls of Mcgara ; at which 
time lie hud down liis lute upon a stpne, 
which ever after sent forth the music of 
die lute, as often as it was touche(L Ac- 
cording to the descriptions of poets, and 
the !•(' presentations of sculptors, A. with 
Mars, -Meicury and Pacchus, belongs to 
die beardless gods, in whom tlie dawn- 
ings of early manhood appear, Ilis at- 
trilmtos are a bow, a (juiver and plec- 
trum, a serpent, a shejiherd’s crook, a 
griflin and a swan, a tripod, a laurel, an 
olive-tree, &c. Mythology relates many 
of his amours. (See Daphne.'^ In later 
times, lie was confounded with Helios, 
among the Romans, Sol, the sun. lle- 
sjd(,*s many temples, the island Delos, the 
city Dr I phi, mount Helicon, Lcucadia 
and P^n nassus were sacred m him. — The 
^dpollindria were games, celebrated in 
honor of him at Rome, which consisted 
of bn II -tights, theatrical shows, and pth- 
lotic ir ises, lie is often called 
hiiSy b( ith by (heeks and Romans, Among 
die aurieiit statues of A. that have eonae 
dowm to us, the most remarkable, and, in 
die judgment of the learned and acute 
Winckelmann, the liest and most per- 
fect that art has produced, is tlie one 
called the. Jt polio BclviderCf from the 
gavilwiii of Belv idcin; in tlie Vatiezm, at 
Rome ; also called the Pythian ApdUo^ 
l>ecause it is siqiposod tliat the artist has 
represented the god as tho conqueror of 
the serpent Python. This statue was 
found in the ruins of Antium, at tlie end 


of the 15th century. On the peace of 
Tolentino, 1797, it was carried to Paris^ 
with other treasures of art, whence it was 
restored to Rome, 1815, 

Apollodorus ; son of Asclcpiades ; an 
Athenian grammarian, who flourished 
about 140 B. C. ; studied philosophy un- 
dqj* Pansetius, and gi;amuiar, in the ancient 
seuflu of tlie word, m;ider Arisuirchus. He 
wrote a work on tliq go4a> a commentary 
on Stppier’s catalogu^q/offhl^, and a.lus- 
tpjiy jp,; verse. Thp OTl%l!pgical wdfk 
ehutled Bih\iothw^ be^rahis name, 
is probably a later extinct the larggr 
work of A. It is very closely, connected, 
however, witli his bisto^ of me gods and 
heroes. The best editions areHeyne’s, 
2d edition, Gottingen, 1803, 2 vqls., and 
Clavier’s, Paris, l805, 2 vols., with a 
French translation, — A. is also the name 
of a distinguished architect, who built 
the forum 2\ajanL 

Apoj.lodorus of Athens; a distin- 

f uished painter, about 408 B. C. (See 
^aintir^,) 

AroLLONiKON ; a large hand-organ, 
completed, in 1817, by Flight and Rob- 
son, organ-builders, which, however, inziy 
be played by tlie aid of keys, of Aviiich 
there are five rows an*ang(.*d together in 
such manner that several musie.ians may 
perform at the same time. It is said to 
resemble the panharnionicon of Maelzel, 
and is calculated to produce a iiowe.rful 
cftect, wliicli is greatly cnhiinced by the 
\ ai’iety of i ts stO| »s. Prior to this, Roeller, 
an instrument-maker, born in Ilesse- 
Dai*mstadt, had invented an instrument 
Avith two rows of keys, whicli might be 
played as a piano-forte and asaeiiamber- 
orgaii, combined at the same time with a 
musical automaton. It is ( I escribed in 
the 2d vol. of the Leipsic Musieal Jour- 
nal. Tlxis instrument Avas called tlie 
apolhuion. 

AroLLoxius of Perga, in Pflmpli3dia ; 
one of four authors (Euclid, Arehiinedes, 
Apollonius and Diojihaiitcsl ^vhom we 
must regard as the founders of mathemat- 
ical science. He lived about 210 B. C., 
and studied mathematics at Alexmidria, 
aihoiig the scholars of Euclid. The most 
reiiowaied of his numerous mathematical 
works is a hook on Conic Sections (Ox- 
ford ed., 1710, fol.), a hnuif^h of the sci- 
ence to vvliiih he added much by jieAv 
inventions and liapfiy explanations. — A. 
of Rhodes, according to some authorities, 
was born at Alexandria, according to 
othei-s, at Naucratis, about 2ii0 B. C. Ab 
the jealousy of other learned men inces- 
santly persecuted him in hia OAvn country, 
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hr retired to Rhodes, where lie taught 
rhetork* with so much reputation, and 
obtained, by his writings, s(» much tame, 
that the Rhodians bestowed upon him 
the rights of citizenship. He returned 
to Alexandria to succeed Eratostlieties, 
as sij]>4'nnteiuh'nt of the libniry of that 
city. Of his various works, we have only 
the Jlr^onaiitira^ a poem of rnodiTate 
merit, tliougli written witli niueh care 
and labor. Tliere are some j^assag* 
howev'er, of gn at beauty, especiall} the 
episode on the hoe of Medea, '^flie lie'll 
editionsare tliosi' of Rrunek, Stra>lj. 17i^0, 
Leipsie, and that of 1813, n itli note's, 
&.C. ; the latter is not V(‘t i-oinpit'ti'd. 
(Sec IV eicJierr On the JLife and Poilrij 
of ^dpollniiim^ Meissen, 18'11.) — A. of 'J'y- 
ana, in (’apf)adoeia, was horn in tlu‘ be- 
ginning of the Cliristian tera, and became 
a tullow er of tin' Pythagorean philosophy. 
Entli} denius, the Pliumieian, nistrueted 
him in grammar, rhetoric, and the \ariuus 
philo>oplii(‘al S 3 >teins, and Euxt niis of 
Henielea taught him the Pythagorean 
philosophy. A. felt an irresistible de.sire 
to become a disciple of Pythagoras, ac- 
cording to the rigid rules of his sect At 
AEgw, there was a temple consecrated to 
^sculajdus, where this god tvroit^it mir- 
acles for the cure of the sick. To this 
temple A. rejtairod. In obedience to the 
precepts of I^thagonis, lie abstained from 
all animal food, and lived only on fruits 
and lierhs, drank no wine, dressed hi a 
stuff prepared from jilants, wont bare- 
footed, and suffered his hair to gjrow. 
The priests of the temple instructed him, 
and mitiated him into their mysteries* 
It is said that ^sculapius himself made 
him a witnes.s of his cures ; yet we Jiave 
never l>ecn told that he had then attempt- 
ed to fierfbrm miracles. lie establislied 
a philfk^opbical .school, and enjoined si- 
lence upon hiin.self fcir five years. Dur- 
ing this time, he visited Pamphylia and 
Cilicia, and, afterwards, Antioch, Ejdie- 
sus, and other cities. He then deteitnmed 
to pass beyond Babylon, to Indio, in order 
to Income acquainted with the doctrines 
of the Bramins ; and, as his scholars re- 
fused to follow him, lie began his journey 
alone. A certain Damis, who met him, 
and rcganled him as a deity, was his com- 
panion, and the narrator of biS trav- 
els. At Babylon, he convei^d with the 
Magi, and departed thence, with rich 
presents, on his way to Taxella, where 
Phraortes, king of India, had his seat of 
government, who gave him letters of in- 
troduction to the first among the Bramins. 
After 4 months, A. returned to Babylon, 


from whence ho proceeded to Ionia, and 
visited several cities. His fame every 
whore preceded him, and th* people 
came fiirth eagerly to meet Inm. He 
publicly reproached them for tboir indo- 
lence, and recommended community of 
goods, according to the doctrim of i*y- 
tliagoras. He pronhesied pestilriice and 
earthquakes at Ejiliesus, whii li after- 
wards really camt' to pass. He sjient 
one niglit in solitude at the grave of 
Aclfilles, and pretended to have had a 
conversation with the sluulc of riiat iiero. 
At Lesbos, he conversed with the iiriests 
of Orpheus, who, at first, refused to initi- 
ate liim into the sacred inystorie-., regard- 
ing him as a sorcerer ; but they received 
bim some years later. At At liens, be 
recommended to the peojile sacrifices, 
prayers, and refoniiation of their morals. 
In ever}^ place which he visited, lie main- 
tained that he could prophesy and jiei- 
forni minicles. At last heeann* to Rome. 
Nero had, just before, banished all tin* ma- 
gicians from tlio city. A. felt that lie might 
be an-estedHn consequence of this edict : 
this reflection, however, did not prevent 
him from entcrinc the city, with 8 of Ins 
companions ; but his stay was short. He 
raised a young lady from the dead, says a 
historian, and was expelled from the city. 
He tlien visited Spain, i*etumed througli 
Italy to Greece, and thence to Egypt, 
where Vespasian made use of him for 
the supjKiit of his authority, and asked 
advice of him as of an oracle. Thence 
he journeyed to Ethiopia, and, alter liis 
return, was received as favorably by Ti- 
tn.s, wlio asked liis advice in all iJie affairs 
of government. When Domitian ascend- 
ed the throne, A. was accused of having 
excited an insurrection in Egypt, in favor 
of Nerv'a. He readily submitted to a trial, 
and was acquitted. After this, he went 
once more to, Greece, and passed over to 
Epliesu-s, where he opened % Pythagorean 
school, and died, almost 100 j eur.s ohi. 
Aniong the many miracles related of him, 
he i.s said to have aniKumced the murder 
of Domitian, at the very moment when it 
happened. The Iioathciis compare Idin 
to Christ, 08 a worker of miracles. Fla- 
vius Philostratus wrote a history of his 
life, very favorable to him, in 8 parts. 

Apoi*og£tics. a groat number of a|)ol- 
ogies were written in defence of Christian- 
ity, in the early ages of the church, by Jus- 
tin and others, out apologetics did n^ 
form a separate branch of theological 
science till the 18th century. We under- 
stand by them a philosophical exhibition 
of the arguments fbr the divine origin Of 
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Christianity. They are to be carefully 
distinguibbed from polemical writings, 
which h*a\ e for tlieir object only to main- 
tain the p<*culiarities of one religious sect 
or party against another. Hugo Grotius 
is one of the most eminent among the 
writers of these works. The Gcmc du 
Christianiame of Chateaubriand is a su- 
perficial declamation, with little merit but 
that of elegance. One of the principal 
apologetic works of modern times is in 
DanitSi — Kristeli^ Apologetik^ ellvr Vi- 
demkcdulig Udvikling af Gruiidene for 
Kristendommens Guddoinnidigliedy red P, 
E» Muller (Christian Apologetics, or pliil- 
ostmhical Arguments for the diviiui Origin 
of Christianity), Copenhagen, 1810. 

Apouooue. (See Fahle^ 

Apology; defence of one who is ac- 
cused. J lalicial trials, among the anci( nls, 
were j)ul)lic, as they are in England and 
Americfi, and consisted of speeches lor 
and against a jierson or cause, and of the 
iixaminarion of witnesses. From judicial 
delenct's, which were often written down 
during the trial, and fre<iuently comi>osed 
accurately, and committed to paper by 
the speakers themselves, and afterwards 
made public, arose apologies. Of tliis 
nature are the apologies of Socrates, at- 
tributed to Plato and Xenophon. The 
former is a labored speech, in which Soc- 
rates is introduced speaking himself; the 
latter, rather a narration of the last liours 
and words of the wise man, witli an ex- 
planation of the reasons why be preferred 
death, fay which he seemed elevated 
above his accusers more than he would 
have been by a formal defence, which he 
scorned to make. Later rhetoricians wrote 
upon the use of apologies, and caused 
them to be composed by tlicir scholars. 
Of this sort are the Apologies of Libanius 
(in 4 parts, the Reiske edition). Thus the 
name passed over to Christian authors, 
who, having before been orators or philos- 
ophers, borrowed a great part of their 
technical terms from the public courts of 
justice. They gave the name of apolo- 
gies to the writings wliich were designed 
Vo defend Christianity against the attacks 
and accusations of its enemies, particu- 
larly the pagan philosophers, and to justify 
its professors before the emperors. Of 
this sort were those by Justin Martyr, 
A&enkgoras, Tertulliaii, Tatian and oth- 
ers, which are lost, written by Quadratus, 
Aristides, Melito, Miltiades, Theophilus, 
To these might be added several works 
of Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Euse- 
bius; and, among the Latins, those of 
Lactantius, Amobius, IVIinucius Felix and 


Augustin, though they are publisljed un- 
der another title. We must not expect 
in them strict i>hilo&ophieal coimcxioB, 
nor the accurate inter pretatiou of like sa- 
cred writings. It must l>e remembered, 
that most of tlie authors, part of whom 
had belonged to the profession of advo- 
cates, ma(le use of all the arts of elo- 
quence, that were ]>ermiacd in puldic 
courts. After the secure estahlishinent 
of Christianity, such apologies, in a great 
measure, ceased to appear, till, in later 
times, several writers have again attacked 
it, either directly or by indirect insinua- 
tuui. Ill <xuisequcuce, new apologies 
have ])oen written, and, among many 
weak ones, some exhibit great power and 
eloquence. There are, also, apologies for 
the doctrines of particular sects ; e. g., 
Koboit Barclay’s Apology for the Peojde 
in Scorn called Quakers, 

Apono, Peter, one of the most cele- 
hrat(;d physicians of tlie 13th centui*y, was 
horn at Ajiono, or Abano, a village near 
Padua, in 1250. He studied at the uni- 
versity of Paris. His reputation as a 
physician became so great, that his rivals, 
envious of his celebrity, gave out that he 
was aided in bis cures by evil spirits, and 
brought him under tlie notice of the 
quisition, but he died before his process 
was finished. His body would have been 
consigned to the flames, but for the attach- 
ment of a female domestic, who had it 
privately disinterred, and secretly re-bu- 
ried. His memory received honors more 
than equal to this attempted disgrace, 
for the duke of Urbino and the senate of 
Padua afterwards erected statues to him. 
Besides the work, ConcUiaior Differentia- 
rumPhilosophonm, etprcecipite Medicoinimy 
which* he composed in Pm’is, and wjiich 
\vas published at Padua, in 1490, and 
reprinted at Florence and at Venice, this 
author wrote De Vmenis eonangue Reme-’ 
diis^t Maipurg, 1517, and Venice, 1550 ; 
De Medicina Omniinoda; Queestiones de 
Fehrihus ; and vaiious ot])er works. 

Apophthegm (fi*om the Greek ufT<J0- 
Ocyiia ) ; a short, pithy sentence, or maxim, 
as, for example, the sayings of the seven 
wise men^ so called. Julius Caesar wrote 
a collection of them, but liistory has not 
handed tliem down to us. Several modem 
writers have written such apophthegms, in 
prose and verse. Some parts of the Bible 
are entirely composed of apophthegms. 

Apoplexy is the name applied to a 
disease which occurs very suddenly, as 
if a blow liad been inflicted upon the 
head, and deprives the person of con- 
sciousness and voluntary motion, while 
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ilie respiration and action of the heart 
ctuitinue, although much oppressed, in 
a cmiiplete apoplexy, the person falls sud- 
denly is ta move his liinbs or to 

speak, gives.no pipopf of seeing, hearing 
or fe^l^, aw4 w bieathing is stt^orous 
or snbrmg, liim that of a perwn in deep 
sleep. In a cose of less violence, the 
symptoms aire more moderaXie. Con- 
sciousness sometimes remains in part; 
some pcpver of motion is retained, u|)on 
one si^e, or in some parts, at least ; tlie 
speech Is not entirely lost, but is only an 
unintelhgihle inuttering of incoherent 
words, Tl*e immediate cause of this dis- 
ease is some aflfectioci or injury of the 
brain, or of some portion of it ; and it is 
most commonly jwoduced by a I’ulncss 
of blood in tJie head, either remaining in 
the blood-vessels, or poured out, in or upon 
the brain, from their rupture in some [lait, 
mid ill sujfhcieiit quantity to exert con- 
sidemhle pressure upon tliat organ. As 
the state of the whole body depentls much 
upon the sound condition of the brain 
and nervijs, it is evident that such an un- 
natural state of these organs cannot con- 
tinue long without danger to life. The 
termination and effects of the disease 
vary with the violence of the attack ; and 
it is eitlier fatal in a few hours, or after a 
few days, during which a degree of fever 
is often observed, or the patient recovers, 
entii*ely or with a weakness or lameness 
of one or more limbs. The immediate 
cause of the symptoms first occurring, 
and of those remotely subsequent, is not 
known with absolute certainty ; but from 
the examination of the bodies of those 
who have died with this disease, or in 
whom death has been produced by me- 
chanical injuries to the head, which have 
been attended by similar apjpearances ; and 
from the entire similarity oi the symptoms 
in jHJi-sons whose brains are injured by the 
pressure of bones, or blood, or in whom 
the brain exposed by some wound is jiur- 
jiosely compressed, &c.,to the symptoms 
presented by apoplexy ; there is scarcely 
room to doubt, that genuine, complete apo- 
plexy is produced by the pressure of blood 
(whether extravasated or not) upon the 
brain. This arises from the destruction 
of the equilibrium or balance of the circu- 
lation by various causes, by which an un- 
natural quantity of blood is forced into an 
otherwise healthy brain, or the brain and its 
vessels so weakened, that they are unable 
to sustain the pressure of the usual quanti- 
ty of blood. Borne of these causes operate 
(Lrectly upon the brain, as strong passions, 
hard study, exliaustion fh>m fatigue, &lc. ; 


others, iiidiroctly, through the medium 
of the stomach, as wheji tliis dise ase is 
producetl by indigestible food, &e. Tile 
distjoaitiou to it is sometimes hereditary 
cmd is most usually found to accompany 
a shorty ftgftbferson, a short neck, and a 
system disposed to a too copiotis 
cation.- ltsonietime6,al8o» occurs laa peo- 
ple w1m> are exhausted by old agd, Exces- 
sive tabor or iuixiety, and, in these coses, 
the bi-ain seems, to be too weok ^lp |^- 
forin its common functions, and thoefn^ 
required of it produce an injurious or 
destructive flow of blood to it. It wftl 
be readily conjectured, from what hSs 
been said, Hmt the cure of this disease is 
by no means easy, as the treatment must 
be accommodated to the various causes 
wliicli may have produced it. It is at all 
times a disease of great danger, but by 
no means always fatal ; and those aft'ectetl 
by it sometimes recover as entirely as 
from any other complaint, although some 
lameness or defect of motion is apt to 
remain, cither in the limbs, the organs of 
s[X!ech, the eyes or mouth, or some other 
poit. A fatal result is to bo autiei}>ated, 
when the consciousness and feeling are 
entirely lost ; wlien the eye is iiiseTisible 
to light, and the pupil does not contract; 
when the patient cannot swallow, the 
respiration grows more lahorioii'^, and 
froth or blood appears at the mouth or 
nose. But if, on the contrary, the reme- 
dies used ap])car to afford relief, arul pro- 
duce a gradual diminution of tlie sy irriitoms 
above described, a favorable result may 
be expected. Although an attack of ap- 
oplexy comc.s on, for the most part, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, yet it is often 
preceded by appearances, winch give 
warning of its ap])roach. These arc a 
liigli color of the whole face, giddi- 
ness or vertigo, sparks or flashes of light 
before the eyes, noises in the ears, hJecd- 
ing at the nose, and pain in tlie head. 
Tiie danger, in such cases, may rno'^t com- 
monly bo averted by blooding and al>ste- 
inious diet, to be continued till tliese 
symptoms are removc'd. Wlien a ]>ci*son 
is unfortunately attacked by af)oplcxy, 
the finst sto]) should l)e to (q)on the cravat 
Jimi collar, so as to leave tlie no(*k free: 
if it be a short time after a meal, or if the 
last meal has been of an indigestible 
character, the stomach should be emptied 
by an emetic, or by tickling the throat 
with the finger, without wailing for a 
physician, and, at the same time, a vein or 
two should be opened, so as to produce 
a free flow of blood, which should be 
continued, if the face is flushed and red. 
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fUl relief ia obtained. Sabaequent treat- 
, wi U of by a med- 

attl ndatit^ dm should be 

, jn 4 .guch eaa 0 #ti|at no auenupt is 
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i moxt of or extern 
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itrfand Iffraftat^ 

inysdfYAf^,; & reounciatioa of 
or pnri^tkioOt apd the adoption 
<^,doptr 8 xy oneS) applied to one 

^ nmkep bis religion. It is al- 
an exiNPeHiion of reproach. What 
0119 calls apoi^asy is termed by the 
omr conversion* History mentions three 
eminent apostms— Jidkm tlie Apostate, 
who had never been a Chtistian, except 
nominally, and by compulsion ; Henry I v, 
king of France, who thought that Paris 
vaut hien vm imase^ and that, of course, 
all France was worth tlie wJiolb Catho- 
lic &ith ; and William of Nassau, the 
stadtholder, who separated himself ikotn 
the , Catholic church, and l)ecame a Prot^ 
est^t, according to the faith of bis father, 
which, in fact, had always been secretly 
his own. One day, Henry IV, standing 
with the marshal Joyeuse on a balcony, 
seeing many people looking at him, said, 
Mon caitsin, ces germ-lh me paradssent fort 
aises de voir mscmUs un apostai et un 
ren^gcU, General Ibnneva]!, a French- 
man, was a famous apostate. He l>ecame 
a/^urkish pacha. Generally, apostates, 
F^ii^oua political, are violent jiartisaus. 
Catnolies, also, call those persoixa apos- 
tates, who Iprsake a i^Ugious order, or 
renounce their religious vows without a 
lawful disi^eiisation. The apostasy of a 
Christian to Judaism or paganism was pun- 
ished, by tlie emperors Confi;tantiua«iua Ju- 
lian, with confiscation of goods ; to which 
the emperors Theodosius and Valontiqian 
added capital ])unisliment in case of tl»e 
apostate ’s perverting otliers. Also, in an<k 
cfent England, it is said that apostasy was 
punifelmble by burning, and tearing to 
pieces by horses. Statutes 9 and It) of 
vVilliain III, c. 32, also provide that, if 
any person, educated in, or having made 
profession of the Christian re%iou, ishall 
deny it to be true, he shall be rendered, 
‘“capable of holding any ollice for the 
^ offence, and, for the 8econd^Bba|l be 
Jle, ipcaiible of bringing any action, 
being guardian, executor, j^tee or 
and shall suffer three 
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years’ teprisonment vrilhotit bail; Tfeo 
of die first dfibried, hbwever, 
tKNy^be'i^ntdtted in cose the delinquent 
after cimvIedotL pt^cly 
m / bme m WiNntbrIft o^n 

-•A (Sod^^prioriy 

weh mtsice ; (fhrni tSse 
to sbhdy^ in the Chrie* 
ftietf ’ whom Je^ 
aokettoH ftem Ifti the be^t Ih- 

smtfed 'ln his ddetlhfe^; add the fittest 
ffastri S Wi eiits for the y^oihul^adbh of his 
religion. Hcnco they were re^hided as the 
amliassadors of Jesus tu thr ‘rest of die 
world. {Matt, ch* xxviii. vCr. 19.) Their 
names were as foilpws ; — Simcn Peter 
(Greek fbr Caiaphm^ the r6ek), 
dretv his brother; James the greater,' and 
John hia brother, who were sons of 
Zehed€« ; - Philip nf Bethsaidh, Bartholh*- 
mew, Thonia% Mntdiow ; James the son 
of Alpheus,) Oommonly called / femes 
the less ; Ijchbeus^ his brother, wiko was 
surnaiiied Thaddeus^ hnd was caQ^ /«- 
dm<i or Jade Simon the Canaeiiite, and 
Judos Iscariot. Of this number, Simon 
Pete*^ John, .Tames the greater and An- 
drew were fishermen; and Matthew, a 
publican or tax-gatherer. When the 
apostles were reduced to 11 by the sui- 
cide of JudjiR, who had betrayed Christ, 
they chose Matthias by lot, on the propo- 
sition of St. Peter. Soon after, their iium- 
l>erl>ecmne 13, by the miraculous vocation 
of Saul, who, under the name of Pawl, 
became one of the most zealous propa- 
gators of die Christian faith. The Bible 
gives the name of apostle to Baniabaa 
also, who accompanied Paul on his mis- 
sions (*dcis of thsAp^ ch. xiv, ver. 13), and 
l^aul bestows it idso on Andronicus and 
Juiiia, Ids re^tiotts, and companions in 
jirison. Generally, however^ the name is 
used, ill a narrower sense, to designate 
those whom Christ selected himself while 
on earth, and Paul, whom he afterwards 
called. In a wider sense, those preachers 
who first taught Christianity in heathen 
countries, are sometimes termed apostles ; 
e. g,, St. jbenis, the A. of the Gauls; St. 
Boniface, the A. of Oermany ; the monk 
Augustin, the A, of Eng^d ; the Jesuit 
Francis Xavier, the A. of the Indies t 
Adalbeil of Prague, A. of Prussia Proper. 
Paul was the only A. who had received a 
scientific education ; the otlkers were me- 
chanics. Peter, Andrew and John are 
called in the seriptum {JiotSf ch. iv. ver, 13), 
homines sine MsriSf . iditkos, Questicuis 
liuve ofien been started resecting the 
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domestic circumstances, of the f^postles. 
Were they very poor? Were they mar* 
lied ? &c. Our informatioa on these 
jK)ints is very Untited. Some eminent 
theologians have thouglit that Christ was 
not poor, and tiiat the apostles had a 
coifunon fund sufficient to meet. many 
expenses, of '^hieli soine^ indications ex- 
ist. Traditidh reports tliat several of the 
apostles were married. The wife of St. 
Peter Mid to liave accompanied him on 
his johlmcys, and died a martyr. The 
liaditjihn' further states, that Peter had a 
dauj^hter, Petroinilt^ who was also a 
martyr ; thus, at les^st, say St. Augustin, 
fet Epiphaiiius ajid St. Clement of Alex- 
andria. St. Philip, h^so, is said to have 
been married, and to have liad several 
daughters, among whom was St. Her- 
miono, Hegesippus speaks of 2 martyrs, 
p*andsons of JudeL His wife was called 
Mai'y. St. Bieurtholomew is also said to 
have been niarried. But tradition affords 
almost ou^ only authority respecting their 
private lives. During tne life of tlic Sa- 
vior, the apostles more than once showed 
a misundei*standiiig of the object of his 
mission, and, during his sufferings, evinced 
little courage and finmiess of friendship 
for their gi'eat and benevolent Teacher. 
After his death, th^ received the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost, that they 
be enabled to fhlfil the important 
duties for which they Lad been chosen. 
Their subsefpient lives tlie Catholic 
church rejiresents as follows, partly on 
the autliority of the book of Acts, mostly 
0)1 tliat of tradition : — St. John made .Some 
excursions into Asia, and preached among 
tli(‘ Parrhians, and in India. In the reign 
of Doinitiau, lie was carried to Rome, tor- 
tured, and exiled to Patinos, where he 
wrote the Apocalj^se. ^ He died in Ephe- 
sus. St. Baitholoincw travelled through 
India, Persia, Abyssinhi, . Arabia Felix, 
and finished his course in Armenia. St. 
Philip preached in Phrygia; St. Thomas 
in Media, Caramania, Bactria, in India, 
fmd even in China ; but this last fact is 
not positively asserted. St ‘Matthew 
preached in Ethiopia. St. Simon, say tlio 
(Greeks, after having baptized 
Cyrenaica, Libya and Mauritania, went to 
P^ngland, and theiice to Persia, wb^e he 
died. St. Jude preached in Sj^a, Meso- 
j>ntaTnia, Persia, Armenia and Libytu St. 
Peter, aftei-wards bishop of Antiofh, and 
then of Rome, visited Asia Minpf, and also 
Babylon, as olie of his letters shows, 
provided Bah^n dbes in 

that passage, Homey as s6mc' critics have 
thought. St Paul visited Asia Minor, 


Greece and Rome. The two Jameses 
seem not |o hnve gOfae far frnm Jerii^ 
Salem; yet the body of James the grea^ 
er is said to ho buried at Composted 
la in Spah»* According to Matthew (cb» 
xvi, ver. 18),, Christ considered St Peter 
the first in rank pf the apostles; and 
it is known, that the pope derives hia au- 
thority over thp. hying and the dead ftom 
the power whhdi Christ gave to St. Petei^ 
of whom all the popes, according to the 
Catholic dogma, are successors in an 
interrupted line.' — In Venice, the 12 
families were called ajpioHleSy as are like^ 
wise 12 islands in the straits of MageL 
Ian. 

AP 03 T 0 I.E 3 Islands ; in the strait of 
Magellan, at its entrance into tlie Pacific, 
near cape Descado. They are 12 in num- 
ber, which circumstance gave them their 
nanie. All are small, barren and desert. 
Tlieir shores abound with shell-fish. Lou. 
W.; lat.52‘^34'S. 

Apostolical ; all that coinos from tlm 
apostles, or has relation to them. Thus 
the apostolical writings are writings com- 
posed by the apostles. The earlier Chris- 
tian churcli was called the apostoUcctl 
churchy because the apostles at first con- 
ductcil it, and, after their death, tlieii* spirit 
remained in it. So, also, the papal see 
is called the apostolical seCy because it 1*3 
supposed to have been founded by the 
apostle Peter. — Tlie apostolical office^ an 
Rome, is the name ot tlie office which 
manages the papal revenues. — ^Tlie apos^ 
tolical blessing is the blessnig bestow- 
ed by the pope, as successor of Peten-r- 
Tlie king of Hungary is styled apostolic/^ 
kingy apostolical majesty. Pope Sylvester 
II bestowed tliis title on Stephen, I, difim 
of Hungary, A. D. 1000, liccause hp not 
only greatly pronioted the Christian ro-^ 
in Hungary, but, also, in imitation 
of the apostles, preaclied liiiiiself Clem- 
ent XIII renewed the memory of this 
occurrence, by giving the empress-queen 
Maria Theresa the title of apostolical 
queeny in 1758. — The apostolical symr 
bol is a short summary of the Chris- 
tian faith, and bears this name because it 
contains, in thr<‘e aiticles, tluj doctrines of 
the apostles. This apostolical symbol is 
found even in the writings of Ambrose, 
who lived in the beginning of die 4th 
century. Peter Gnapheus, in the .5th cop- 
tury, ordered the constant repetition oST 
the same in the church service. 

Apostolics, or Apostolici ; the,nemiei^ 
of three sects who professed to imltatp 
tlie manners and practice of tlie apostlefi 
The fim flourished at the dose of the 2d 
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ticntury. They haci all thh^s in com* 
toiom Little else ia j^oWn ofthcir pecu* 
liar tenets. — The sechlid sect of diis name 
(existed in the 12tli cehttiiy. It was com- 
posed of people of the lo\^^er class. They 
were numerous, and their lives, as Bernard 
admits, were exemplary. Tlir ir peculi- 
arities wore as fbllorwBt— They hold it to 
be unlawful to take eat^ ; they siiftercd 
their hair and beards to ^ow to an enor- 
iiious lengtii ; they preferred ce libacy to 
wedlock, calling themselves the chn.$tc 
brethren and sisterU ; leach man, however, 
had a spiritual ^Ster, with whom he UvimI 
in a domestic relatibii.^ — The third sect of 
A. was founded, about 1260, by Gerhard 
Sagarclli. They went barefooU'd, beg- 
ging, preaching rmd singing tliroughout 
Italy, Switzerland and France ; announced 
the coming' of the kingdom of heaven, 
OJid of purer times ; had females in their 
retinue, as the apostles had their female 
com|>anions, and wore suspected of un- 
lawful intitnaey with these sisters. TJiis 
society never received the paj>al confir- 
mation ; on the contraiy, it was abolished, 
A. D. 1286, by Ilonoriiis IV. Though 
they were persecuted by the inquisition, 
lliey continued in existciice, j)crpctually 
wandering about; and, when Sagarelli 
was bunit as a heretic, A. D. 1300, another 
chief apostle appeared, — Dolcino, a learn- 
ed man of Mdan, — who encoiuragcd the 
sect, now increased to 1400 men, with his 
prophetia promises. To defend them- 
selves against persetution, they were com- 
pelled, about the year 1304, to station 
themselves in foitified places, whence 
they might resist attacks. In th(^ jdun- 
dering habits wliich they wctc forced to 
adopt, ’^hey wholly lost the original de- 
sign of their institution, and, aller having 
devastated a large tract of country belong- 
ing to Milan, they were subdued, A. 6. 
1307, by tlic troops of bishop Rayncriiis, 
in th(iir foitrcss /ebello, in v ercelli, ami 
almost all destroyed. Dolcino was burnt. 
The survivors afterwards appeared in 
Lombardy, and in the south of France, 
as late [US A. D. 1368. Their heresy 
consisted .in rev iling the pope and the 
aergy. 

Apostool; a Mennomte minister at 
Amsterdam, who established, in 1664, a 
sect called Apostooliansy a branch of the 
lyjennonites. 

Apostrophf. ; allure of speech which 
received this name from the ancients, be- 
c^se the orator, in using it, tuitied from 
judge to the accuser or the accused, 
Qjtid spt^e to him. In a more limited 
ssatsb, we understand by it, an address to 
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one abient as if he were present, 6r to 
thin'^ Without life and sense as if they 
had ufe and sense. The apostrophe, ac- 
cording to its nature, is spoken in an ele- 
vated tone. The same term is also used 
to si^ify the contraction of a word by the 
use of a cotuma. 

At'OTiiECARY. (See Phannacy.) 

Apotheosis (deification) ; a solemnity 
among tluj ancients, by vyhich a man was 
raised to the rank of the gods. The ciis.- 
tom of jilacing mortals^ who had render- 
ed their countrymen important services, 
among the gods, was very ancient among 
the Greeks, who generally followed, in 
so doing, the advice of an oracle. On 
their coins, most of the founders of cities 
and colonies are immortalized as gods; 
and, in subseijueiit times, living princes 
assumed this title. The Romans, for sev- 
eral centuries, deified none but Romu 
his, and first imitated tlie Grcek^ in the 
fashion pf frequent apotheosis, after the 
tune of Augu^US Cresar. From this 
period, apotheosis was regulated by the 
decrees of the senate, and accompanied 
with great 'solemnities. There are still 
many monuments extant exhibiting the 
Roman apotheosis. It became, at lust, so 
common, as to be an object of contempt. 
Vespasian, in an attack of ijickness, said, 
by way of joke, “ I am a god, or, at least, 
not far from it.” — Accordiugto Eusebius, 
Tertullian and Chrysostom, Tiberius pro- 
posorl to the senate the apotheosis of Je- 
sus Christ, whicli, however, was refused 
by tills body. Juventd, satirizing the fre- 
quent pnictice of A., introduces poor 
Atlas, complaining that he could not any 
longer bear the immense and daily -in- 
creasing mass of gods. TJiat virtuous 
jiersoiis, after their death, wore raiscvl to 
the rank of demigods, wtis a doctrine of* 
Pythagoras, wdio probably derived tliis 
idea from ftie East.* It corresjionds with 
the notions of many Christituis, who bo 
liove that virtuous men become angels 
after tlicir death. The period of the llo- 
man emperors, so rich in crime and folly, 
offers the most infamous instances of 
apotheosis. After Ceesar, the greater part 
oi the Roman emperors were deified. 
The same hand which had murdered a 
predecessor often placed him among 
the gods. The sav^e Nero deified the 
beautiful toppcea, his wife, after having 
killed her by a kick when she was preg- 
nant ; and Cacacolla, having murdered his 
brother, Geta, with his ow» bands, in his 
mother’s arms, granted him divine honors, 
accompanied with the infamous remark — 
Sit divuSy dum non sit vivus. The first en> 
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perors were jjot adored in their life-tiuie ; 
but, with the progress of insanity, tem})les 
were built to the living tyrant. Caligula 
was not satisfied with being a god ; ho 
wished to be a priest too, and, taking his 
horse as aeompunion in the oftiee, ofVered 
sacrifice to himself, and, immediately 
afterwards, appeared as Jupiter or as Cy- 
thera, &c. Coiistantinns had the double 
advantage of being deified by the religion 
which^te had |)ersecuted, arid canonized 
t^Pi^^which he supported. It was 
qi^t^ ;i6^oinaiy fbr the Christian einpe- 
rors'^tarhave altars, arid be adored by their 

subjects. C^tica ^ not wanting, 
\t|ui see, in the canonisation of the Cath- 
olic church, nothing but a continuance of 
this Homan fashion of deifying men, with 
tins diffeien^ only, — that saints were 
never canonized during their life-time. 
This deification of the living the Romans 
derived, perhaps, from the Greeks, whose 
lively and poetical imaginations led them 
sometimes to build altai^s to their mis- 
tresses, and ofttir sacrifices to them. Tlie 
apotheosis never degenerated to such 
a criminal excess among the Greeks us 
among the Romans, The ceremonies of 
the Homan apotheosis were ven'^ ciu'ioiis, 
but are too long to be repeated hero. 

Appalachian Mountains. {See w5ZIe- 
ghany Mouninim,) 

Appalachicola ; a river of the TJ. 

-fo .1 1 ’• •• 

A.^iiiieo i>Y itit? ^natanuoence ana 
Flint rivers, whicii unite near the north- 
ern border of Florida. The A., after a 
(course of aJiout 70 miles, flows into St. 
George’s sound, in the gulf of Mexico, 
and is navigable througliout for sclioonei^ 
of considerable size. The Chatahoochoo, 
tlie western and largest ti'ibutary of tlio 
A., rises in the Appalachian or Allegha- 
ny mountains, on tlie confines of Georgia 
and Tennessee, and is navigable for boats 
nearly 400 miles from the gulf of Mexico. 

Appanage. (See Jlpanage*) 

Apparent, among hiatheniaticians and 
astronomers, denotes things as they ap- 
pear to the eye, in distinction from what 
they really are. Thus they speak of 
apparent motion, magnitude, distance, 
height, &c. So important is this differ- 
ence between i-eality and appearance, par- 
ticularly in regard to the heavenly bodies, 
that we find all early astronomers, who 
were ignorant of this fact, running contin- 
ually into errors ; and a great advancement 
in science was required, before mankind 
were able to establish systems opposed to 
appearances. Every one knows that a 
body may appear to move while it is, in 
fact, at rest, and the motion is in tlie spec- 


tator, or the place on which he staiuls, as 
is the case with the sun, in ndatiop lo the 
inhabitants of this earth. — The phrase 
apparent heir, or htir apparinl, signifies 
one whose right of inheriianro is inde- 
fi'asible, provided hesurviscs Ids ances- 
tors; as the eldest son or Jiis issue, who 
must, by the course of the common law, 
be heirs to the father. Heirs presumptive 
are such who,, if die ancestor should die 
immediately, wonld, !;□ the present 
of things,, bSa^bia ^ , 

Apweai, (iw) remptml pt 

a cause jSrom m lo a 

supeiipr,; jfrpnxjae 4*^ 

same signification. In Engird, appeals 
lie from the ordipa^ Qoiuits of justice, and 
also from the, equity courts to the parfia^ 
ment, Appeals froni courts of equity 
differ froui writs of error, which impu^ 
the judgments of the ordinary courts, in 
these respects, -Tthat the former may be 
brought upon interlocutory matters, that 
is, questions occurring in. the course ^ 
the trial ; the latter, upon definitive judg- 
ments only. On writs of enor, the 
house of lords pronounces judgment ; in 
appeals, it directs the court to rectify itt» 
judgment. In Germany, originally, ap- 
peals could be brought only when tlie 
feudal lord refused to administer justice* 
The cause might then be curried before 
the king’s court ; and, if magistrates de- 
cided wrongly, llicir decisions might be 
called in question (Fr.yau.wer h jugemerU), 
and thus the aiipellant became at issue 
with bis former judges, and the dispute, 
according to law, was to be decided by 
mortal combat. Sul>soquently, all judgr 
inents wore examined by a supcrioitcpUjrt. 
This change had iK^en already introdu^d 
in France by king Louis IX, but was 
firet firmly settled in Germany, l>y tho 
< ‘Stahl islnnont of tlie court of the iiiqierial 
<diaml>er, A. D. 14U5. Appeal was made 
from the tribunals of the lonls of manors 
to the courts of the princes, and froiu 
those latter to the tribunals of the empire, 
the court of the im})erial cliamher, aiui the 
milic council. The states of the empire 
endeavored, as far as possible^ to siiako 
off this subordination of their tribunals to 
tho snprenie judicature of tbc kingdom. 
Austria, frona llie very first, kept her- 
self perfectly free from this depeiulcjnce. 
The electors were entitled to the same 
liberty, by virtue of their ancient privi- 
leges; but it bad now become u funda- 
mental law, that tlieix} should be three 
degrees of courts, and tlmse who would 
not establish tribunals pf the third or 
highest degree (high courts of appeals), 
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't'etc olOiiied to allow the right of appeal 
tli(! su]>reme courts of the empire, and 
^X)uld ohi iiii cxeiiijption thendroin only 
hy |Mirtie>dar imperial privileges (pririVe- 
(It no ^ appeUando)* The same privi- 
lege was granted also to other states, who 
might esuihlish their own siiprenie tribu- 
nals (as Sweden at Wismar, Hanover at 
Celle, J lesse-Ca^el, &c,), or else send 
the documents, bolon^g to questions at 
i 3 sue, to fbrei^ colleges, which had the 
of final judgrrtetot. The tedious 
forms in the so^reme courts of the empire, 
ilhd^ Other defo<^ Irt tliC judicial adminis- 
ir^io^ to these establish- 

zfienti^ oh tBe’jpm the sgiarate states; 
elfoough the htaxlm, that 3 consecutive 
decrees are r equisfhb for the ^tire settle- 
ment of a cohtkiversy at law, infinitely 
delayed the process ; and the want of a 
j^preme court, extending its authority 
throughout Gerihany, was highly preju- 
dicial to the improvement of the German 
code. The dissolution of the German 
empire increased the difficulties attending 
tlie administration of justice in the small 
states ; and it is one of the most salutary 
resolves of the German compact (while 
recognising the necessity of 3 consecutive 
judgments us a fundamental law of the 
empire), that the smaller states shall be 
compelled to erect, in common, high courts 
of appeal, and not confine themsolves to 
petty, local jurisdictions. These supreme 
courts, common to several states, have all, 
within a few years past, been reduced to 
a regular orrler. The great limitation, 
almost amountmg to exclusion of crimi- 
nal cases, is a remarkable circumstance 
in the constitution of these courts. The 
diVersdfy in the amounts of property in 
question, for wliich aiipfinl is allowed 
num the diff'erent states, is also ihtercst- 
ing- Saxe-IIildhurghausen oJone suffers 
all causes, without reference to the 
amount in dispute, to go to the high court 
of appeal at Jena. In the rest of the 
states, the limitation varies between 100 
and 500 Saxon dollars. Witli a few dif- 
ferences in names and fbr/ns, all the judi- 
cial adininistrntion of Germany is now 
uniform, and the rule of the 3 gradations 
of tribunals is universal. Tlie smaller 
atates, we Iiave already said, have joint 
courts of ai>peaL Austria has such courts 
of her own, at Vienna, and many other 
places, besides a supreme court of justice 
at Vienna. Hungary and Transylvania 
have a judicial constitution peculiar to 
themselves. In old Prussia, the courts of 
the first or lowest degree are those of 
cdliesL districts, &c. ; of the second degree, 
90 * 


there are 15, in as many ijnportant places; 
of the third degree, there is properly but 
one, the superior tribunal at Htnlin; 
but the efficacy of this court in maii>- 
taining unity in the administration of jus- 
tice is much interrupted by many revise- 
ions of each other’s decrees, ^vhich take 
place between the various courts of tlie 
second degree. The Prussian lands on 
the Rhine still have the ^French judicial 
constitution ; and, for a court of ro^ 
vision was established.^at ’ Berlih, by the 
decree of July 5i0, room of 

the French court of Bavaria 

has 8 tribunals, with aMellatjejutrisdiciipn, 
and a supreme court of api>c^ ftt'lVTunicli. 
The high courts of appeal of individual 
states, according to tlie choice of the par- 
ties in every cose, stand in the place of a 
joint tribun^^ for the settlement of the 
contests of the states with one another. 
In France,, only two gradations are 
mitted — the tribimals of the first instance 
(district and coup'Qr courts), and the courts 
of appeal (cours rt^oles), which have ta- 
ken the place of the old x)arlianient. 
For the whole kingdom, however, there 
is the royal court or cassation, which has 
to decide only in cases where the com- 
petency of a tribunal, or the formality of 
a process, is called in question. This 
court does much towards the preseiva- 
tion of harmony in the administration of 
justice. (For courts of appeal in the U. 
States, see Courts.) 

Appeal, in tlie judicial language of 
England, besides the common meaning 
in other countries, had, till lately, another, 
also, denoting an accusation by one pri- 
vate subject against another, for some 
heinous crime, demanding punishment 
on account of tiie particular injury siifier- 
ed, rather than for the oficncc against tlie 
public. The usual English cj-imiTiai jiro- 
cess is a process of accusation by in- 
dictment of a grand jur}^, in whiefj The 
accuser is obliged to prove his charges, aiul 
the accused is not bound to give nnswer 
or reply with regard to liis actions. Tlie 
German criminal process, on the contraiy, 
seeks especially t6 investigate the imtb 
foom tlie statements of the accused Iiiup- 
self. In the English system, tlie prose^ 
cution is conducted by the govcimment, 
at the request of the injured party, who 
hue nothing fbrther to do, hut to fur- 
nish means of proof to the adVot^sttes of 
the crown. But the process of appeal, of 
which we are now to speak, was another 
sort of prosecution or suit, in which tlie 
defendant, or one of his relafions, siirtv 
inoned the plainlifF before the proper tri- 
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hunal of juatico king’s bench), in or- 
der to obtain satisfaction for tlnj oft’enee, 
mid to have the proper punish meat in- 
flicted. The accuser, here, is called appd- 
Zor, or ttppcZZani, and the accused, 

This kind of appeal took place wiion tlio 
supposed criminal had been ac<iuittcd on 
an indictment, but not if lie bad lufen sen- 
tenced and punished tor a less crime tJnui 
that of winch bt? was ai*cuseil; li>r in- 
stance, of manslaiigliter insti^ad of mur- 
der. If he was jiardoned, this did not 
protect him from this private ucciisiition, 
antjL, if found guilty on these ciiarg«'<, ho 
vvas obliged to sufter the pimisiiriKiit 
establish^ by law, and tlie king could 
not pardon him. Tliis right of private uo 
cusation continued for a year. 11) tiiere- 
fore, the judj^e, the public or the relatives 
were not wi^i tlie sentence of 

acquittal jpa^d Iby ju>y» such an 
appe^ mignt be and me person 

ac^itted .dettuned m prison till the end 
of the year, was given for his 

^pearance to answer to tlie appeal. Tlie 
juiy on the appeal was usually diflerent 
fixim that on the indictment, and exam- 
ples are not wanting where a man has 
been brought in guilty by the second jury, 
on the same grounds upon which he was 
acquitted by the first. Thus, A. D. 1708, 
John Young was murdered, and suspicion 
f^tened upon Ephraim Slaughterfbrd, his 
friend, with whom he was last seen, lie 
was acquitted at the fissizcs, but tlie pub- 
lic were so couviuccd of his guilt, that a 
subscription was opened to pay the ex- 
penses of a private accusation. Slaiigh- 
terford was found guilty by a, second trial, 
and executed. A similar event happene<l 
A. I). 1818. A young lady, Mary Ash- 
ford, was found murdered under circum- 
stances which fixed tlie strongest suspi- 
cions upon one Abraltam Thuvuton. He 
had waited upon her home from a ball, 
and had been with her, as he hiinsolf 
confessed, a short time before the discov- 
er of her body, not far from the pit, full 
of water, in which it lay. Notwithstand- 
iiuj this, he was acquitted, and the lirother 
of the deceased now prosecuted him by 
an appeal of murder. Upon tliis, Thorn- 
ton made use of a riglrt, tlie existence of 
which had been ahiiost forgotten. He 
summoned the accuser to a wager of 
battle^ i. e. a trial by ccunbat, instead of 
submitting to a trial by jury. The valid- 
ity of this right could not be questioned, 
and the advocate of the accuser received 
a sev^ reproof from the court, because 
he sutt^d himself to call it unreasonable 
and barbarous. The accuser, a weak 


young man, v» .us (►Id, did not V(‘nture 
to engage in n c(mH‘sf, \suli clubs, with 
tlie athletic Thorntou; In- ^^ns obliged to 
roirali his liccusaiioa, luid tlie suspected 
murderer was oiKM' nuu'e ac([uitte(i. Tins 
public f(*oiing, liouever, was so strong 
against biru, tliiit la* enngiated to Ameri- 
ca, where he soon atler dird. TJiis event 
occasioned ilic abolition, not only of tJie 
wager ot* battle, but also of the right of 
nppi^al, as expcricnocil lawyi rs wi^re of 
opinion that the accused could not bo 
deprived of the choa^e betN^eeii a second 
trial by jury and a wager ol battle. Tliis 
was done A. D* 18 ID, by tlie act of parliSr- 
nient George HI, c. 46. J?ome may 
think that this aboUtion lias occasioned 
an cssimtialy defect in the Englishiaws; 
Imt it is merely eppiyin^ to such cases 
a just and proper, piinciple ,of criminsl 
law, which is uo\v.g 0 i^rally adopte 4 bbrti 
in England and America tlmt m j^rsbp 
abaU t wice'tricd the JHnnn 

a principle that gives gteat seeuri^ ttgaing^ 
oppressive and succesriv^., 

The process of epjieal ana trial by 
combat were never introduced into the 
American law* 

APFnuLArtTs } a, religious pmty* (See 

Unigenitibs*) 

ArrEJfUEi# ; a canton of the Swiss con- 
federation, surrounded on all sides by the 
canton St, Gall. It is divided into 2 paits, 
called Inner-rood, or rhode^ and Owter- 
roody each having, since 1597, a sejiurati? 
government, independent of the other. 
In respect to the otlter cajitons of the 
confederacy, both are considered ns form- 
ing one canton. The form of government 
is entirely democratic. Every man,^ above 
tlic age of 16 years, annually ap{:)oar8,. with 
his sword, in the general assembly, when 
the ottioers are chosen. A. contains, on 
222 square miles, 55,000 inhabitants. The 
canton is active in manufactures of difler- 
ent kinds, and in raising cattle. The chief 
lilace is the market-town, Apiicnzel, in 
the Inner-rood; Ion. 9^ 31^ K , ; lat 47*" 20^ 
N.; |>op. 3,000. (Sec Swiss Confederation.) 

Appian of Alexandria ; governor jinu 
manager of the iiiijierial revenues, under 
Adrian, Trajan and Antoninus Pius, iu 
Rome. He wrote a Roman 1 listory, from 
tlie earhest times to those of AiJ^ustii% 
ill 24 books, of which only half have 
come down to us, — an imcqual work, ao 
cortling to the sources fixmi which thq 
author drew bis materials. The best latn 
edition is that of Scliweighkuser, JLeipftio 
and Strasburg, 1785^ 3 vols. , 

Appian Wat, leading from -Rorafe ti 
Capua; the oldest and most renowned 
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Roman hmcI. It was made by Appius 
Claudius < 'rassus Ccecus, when he was 
<*en8or, *3 Id years B, C., and afterwards 
(‘Xtended to Briindusiiim. It consisted 
of hard, In xa^^oiml stones, exactly fitted 
to one ail' ‘flier; and there may still be 
seen, parricidarly at Terraciria, impor- 
t'lnt reniji! ns, which prove its excellent 
workman^ I lip. 

Appiam, Andrew; a painter, born at 
Milan, M .iy 2?1, 1754, of an old and noble, 
but poor j.'iniily. He was obliged to work 
with sci'ne- painters for his support, and 
to go with his masters from town to town. 
In Parma, Bologna and Florence, he had 
an opportunity to stie and study the mas- 
ter-works of his art, and to fonii his style. 
Ile^ visited Rome 3 times, in order to 
penetrate the secret of Raphaers style of 
tosed-painting, and soon excelled in this 
ai^ evefy* iiv&g painter in Italy. He 
(fi^lay^ his slSlI particularly in the cu- 
pola of Mark di S. Celso, at Milan, 
iiad in whidJt he preparetl 

fbr the wSlfir and ceiling of the villa ofahe 
archduke FeSwiinand, at Monza (1795). 
Napoleon appointed him royal court paint- 
er, gave him the order of the legion of 
honor, and that of the irem crown, and 
mode him member of the Italian institute 
of sciences and arts, A. painted after- 
wards almost, the whole of the imperial 
family. HiS best works are die Ircsco- 
paifitmgs on the ceiling of the royal jml- 
ace at Milan, allegories relating to Napo- 
leon’s lilb, and liis Jipollo with the Mnses, 
in the villa Bonaparte. Almost all the 

g alaces of Milan have fresco-paintings by 
ihl. Napoleon’s fall aftbeted A.’s fortune 
severely. He died in 1817, in straitened 
cirobihstances. 

Appius Claudius Crassinus, a mem- 
ber of the patrician family of the Claudii, 
though cruel and arrogant, like his ances- 
tors, was hardly appointed consul, B. C. 
401, when, to gain the favor of the jieople, 
he supported the law proposed by the 
tribune Terentillius, or Terentius, which 
had for its object a change in the form of 
government. Instead of tlie usual magis- 
trates, decemvirs (10 men) were appoint- 
ed to compose a code of laws for Romo 

S fcerwards called the lems of the tuklve 
les)^ and to jiossess sovereign power 
for a year. He was himself chosen de- 
<semvir, and when, after the first year, this 
office was prolonged for a year more, he 
Was the only one who succeeded, by his 
i^ftitence over the chief men among the 
people, in being rechosen. He was re- 
adlyed never again to give up his power, 
cohspired with his colleagues for the 


accomplishment of this plan. The same 
year, the ASqui and Sabines laid waste a 
}M>rtion of the Rmnan territory. The 
decemviri collected an anny, and march- 
ed against the enemy. Only A. and Op- 
pius remained in Rome, with 3 legions, 
to support the authority of the decemviri, 
already prolonged beyond the fewfiu 
term, when an unexpected evimt over- 
threw them. A. was passionately in love 
with the daughter of viipnius, a resjiect- 
abJe plebeian, absent v^ith the anny. 
When A., as a husband and a patrician, 
could not lawfully marry Virginia, who 
was lietrotlied to Icilius, fonneriy a trib- 
une of the fx'ople, and had sought in vain 
to seduce her, lie persuaded M. Claudius, 
his client, with several associates, to cany 
her off by violence from the public i^hool 
where was, hr^er the pheteifce tltdt 
she Was the 4kught^ of oiie Cf 
The pcoM edfopened h!m mif 4^ 
liberty^ bttt Clhhdips sumflrtoned'helri^ 
mediately before i!he tribunal of A., 
decided that the pretended slaVe mould 
be given up, for the present, tri her inas- 
tcr. Upon this, Numitorius, her unde, 
and Tcihus, her lov er, made knov^ the 
criiniaal designs of Ai A fearful di^urb- 
ance arose, and decemvir was com- 
]iclled to leave Virginia in the hands of 
her fiimily ; but he (mclarod that he would 
pronounce Ids decision tJic next day. 
Virginiu.s, summoned by his brother arid 
Icilius, .‘ipf)oared in the fi>rum, with his 
daughter, in a mourning dress. He 
brought the most indubitable proofs of 
the grouiidJpssness of tlie claim ; but A., 
trusting to tljc nuinber of bis guards, still 
commanded Claudius to take lier as his 
slnv'c. W Ill'll Virginius asked permission 
of the decemvir to speak to her nurse, in 
Virginia’s pi*esence, that he might, for Ids 
own satisfaction, be convinced of his er- 
ror, A. consented. Upon this, the unhap- 
py father tenderly crnbracc;d his daughter, 
suddenly seized the knife of a butcher 
who was standing by, and plunged it into 
lier bosom, with tliese words : “ Go, fh;c 
and j)ure, Virginia, to diy mother and thy 
anci.'stors.” A. commanded Virginius to 
be seized ; but he fled to tlie camp. The 
senators Valerius and Horatiiis, wno bated 
the decemvirate, inflamed a spirit of 
vengeance m the people, already exdted 
by the sight of Virginia’s body, and Au 
could silence the disturbance only by 
summoning a meeting of the ^nate. In 
the meantime, Virghims hod related the 
affiiir to the army, which marched to 
Rome, demanding revenge. The decem- 
virs, seeing they could no longer maintaiit 
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their aiitliority, resigned tlicir oilices. 
TJ»e seiiatp, witJiont delay, re.solvetl to 
restore die irihunesand consuls, A. U.d05. 
A. died in prison, Livy says, by liis onii 
liand ; according to Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, the tribunes caused him to b(^ 
strangled. Oppius, also, who was accused 
of bea^ bis^CQinpaiuon in crime, killed 
"remainder of their col- 
aco^rioh by yoluntary 
exile.' abjept Cij^pdius, as he had 

tool of ^'tyrant, was haa- 
^ Tibur, dyri a desert. Alfieri 
has 'Wjnltcn a tragedy on the death of Vir- 
gitfla. 

Applause (from Latin plnudere) ; to 
ex 2 )ress approbatiop^Hiy any movement of 
the hands. N'o nation has systematized 
applause like the Romans, wdio, according 
to Suetonius, had 3 kinds — hombiiSf the 
noise of wliicli was like the humming of 
bees; imbrices, which sounded like rain 
falling on the tiles; and test<c, a sound 
like the Iirealiing of pots. The 2 latter 
were produced by instruments placed in 
the theati-e, and persons were instructed 
to give applause with skill. The plan- 
sores, or applauders, were divided into 
chori, and ilisposed in theatres opposite 
each other, like the choristers in cathe- 
drals. Ill France, England and Amer- 
ica, applause is often given by making a 
noise with the feet, which, in Germany, 
always sigiiides a high degree of dissatis- 
faction. ( F or fimlier information, see th e 
article Jlcclaination,) 

Apple. The apple, in all its innumer- 
able varieties, is said to have been derived 
entirely from the crab-apple malus), 
which grows wild in every part of Eng- 
land, and, it is believed, in some of the 
middle regions of the U. States. Tiie 
uses of the apple are very various ; even 
tJie bitter crab-apple is not without value ; 
for its fermented juiCe, known by tlie name 
of verjuice, is employed both in cookery 
and medicine, and also for the purifying 
ol' wax. Hogs and deer ,arp fqnd of them. 
The wood is hard and durable, and makes 
good wheel-cogs, &c. AH good ap^es, 
and many of the common kinds, are pro- 
duced by the process termed grajtmg^ 
This is performed by inserting young 
twigs or shoots trees bearing ftne 
fruit into stocks of infeijor , kinds, raised 
a|)on every fhrm, from the pomace of the 
dder-mill. ^^b-stocks cne tfrou^t to 
mrswer best in England, bnt all kinds 
are made use of iii. the U. States. The 
branches grimed by the twig Inserted are 
found to bear fruit corresponding in qual- 
ity to the tree from wliich it was cut. 


The same process is pursiM il with all 
other kinds of fruit-trees; for ino.culated 
or ingrafted fruit is always foniid to be 
the best. The kinds of apples most highly 
prized in all countries iire the \ arieties of 
pippin. The pippins of New > Ork, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania arc the richest 
in flavor of any apples known in the U. 

States; vfhile thp.gfWPl&.Ihe [ 

and are tMbest ^it of.! 

th? yariedea of . 

the it^ INUW pfy? found, «, , 
goo4 cbmtibn nf the nbjigf 

yeai% The conimbn fi^ly uses of tjm 
apple arp too femiliar spepifi^^* 

tion ; but its most iippolttont a^Jicatiohis 
to the manufactum of cider, yhe process 
for making, the cider is simple ; per* 
hai)s quite as much so as any mode of 
spoiling it. The apples should be sorted 
according to their degrees of ripeness, 
and left a few daya jn hpaps to ripen, if 
necessaiy. They should tlien he groimtl 
ill a mill, till tliey are entirely bruised. 
Thby are afterwards allowed to stand a 
day or two in open vessels or troughs, 
and then pressed between hair-cloths or 
layers of clean ^traw ; the last is not so 
good, from absorbing and, wasting a por- 
tion of die Juice. The liquor running 
from the press is then received into a vat, 
or large casks, UH it has fermented, when 
it is drawn and placed hi clean, tight 
barrels or casks, to stand till it is fine and 
clear ; it is then racked off from the lees, 
and kept in casks or bottled for use. A 
portion of brandy and a little flowers of 
sulphur render it more pure, and less 
likely to grow hard and sour. CJder is 
a very wholesome drink during the heat 
of sun liner, although more apt to derange 
the stomach, produce colic, &c., tiian 
beer. A liquor is obtainetl by distillation 
from cider, termed cider-hraTidy, of ^vhich 
great quantities are made in the Middle 
States ; wliile a very strong liquid may be 
obtained by allowing cider to be frozen, 
and then drawing pif the jiGition which 
remains fluid, and thus retains its heat. 
But a far more wholesome liquor than 
either is the pomona wine, wliich is 
prepared l^y adding 1 gallon of brandy to 
6 of new qider, after it is racked off. This, 
when 8 or 12 months old, is a very good 
substitute for wjne, for the use of the pool 
orithe sick, and is, beyond all comparison, 
more wholeawme than the wretched mix- 
tures sold 80 cheap under the name of 
lAshon mne, &c. 4&c* 

Appo^uto „dahotes, in music, and 
particularly in jong, a blended and not 
abnipt utteraniie of the tones; so that they 
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insensibly triide and melt into each other, 
without.an> perceptible break. It is from 
appofrgtan , to lean on. Hence, also, 
Appoggi vtura ; a small additional note 
of cmbelli. aliment preceding the note to 
winch it IS attached, atod taki/ig away 
from the principal note a portion of its 

It ;s exj^sfl^ thus : f ^ 

The hncients had 
ho^ng similar to cmi:^ apprenticeships, 
ndt even a terfn of cpn^ponding signifi- 
cation. The mechanical arts were carried 
among the Greeks and Romans, by 
slaves. A^p|>rehttcfeships in these and the 
liherkl arcs and professions grew up in 
the middle ages, vrhen the members of a 
particular trade or profession formed a 
corjiOration. These corporations belong 
to those many institmions recorded in 
Jiistory, which were once necessary, and 
had useful effects, but which a cliange of 
c.irctimstances, and revolutions in tlie so- 
cial condition, as well as many abuses to 
which they became subject, have ren- 
dered, in most cases, inexpedient. They 
have generally been abofished. One of 
ibf^se abuse^ in relation to trades, was 
tho long period of service required in the 
apprenticeships, as it was evidently for 
the interest of the masters, who were 
already admitted to the practice of a trade, 
or made free of a corporation, to make 
die time of service os long, or the consid- 
eration tor admission into the company 
as high, iis they could. In some coun- 
tries, another abuse crept in, viz., a very 
great latitude of discretion and authority 
allowt^ to masters in the treatment of 
dieir apprentices, many of whom were, 
acx'.ordiijgly, treated with great h(u*shiioss 
and sev’crity. The usual time of service 
wfis 7 years, and the custom of appren- 
licesbi|>s was extended to ahnost every 
trade fuid profession. The time of tech- 
nical apprenticeship, among barristers in 
iilnglatul, was Id years, lor which period 
the cai ululates were apprenticii ad itgem; 
after wliich they might take the degrfce 
of facijcauts, servientes ad legem, Adoin 
Smith, in liis Wealth of Nations, b. i, c, 
10, m.'iintains that apprenticeships are 
entirely lumecessary. He says, — “Arts 
which arc much superior to commoh 
trades, such os those of making clocks 
and watches, contain no such mystery as 
to require a long course of instruction. 
The nrst invention of those beautiful afid 
useful machines, indeed, must, ho doubt 
have been the work of deep thought and 
long time; but, when both have been 


fairly invented, and arc well understood, 
to explain to any young man, in ilic com- 
pletest manner, liow to construct the ma- 
chines, cannot well require more than the 
lessons of a few weeks ; perhaps those of 
a few days might be sufficient.. In the 
common mechanical trades, those of a 
few days might certalnlv be sufficient 
Dexterity of hand, even in ebip- 

iBon trades, cannot bis. adquired without 
much practice and bstp^rience.” He 
thinks, however, that would l)e mtibh 
better for the learner to ucquiih this dex- 
terity ui the character or a journeyman, 
than in that of an appreptice. But this 
view of the subject does not seem to bo 
very practical. The Change of the name 
of the novitiate, from that of apprentice to 
that of jeutneyman^ would eftijct no mate- 
rial alteration in the relation between tlie 
employer and the employed, except in 
respect to the autliority of the former over 
the latter. Doctor Smith, probably, would 
not recommend that u boy, going to loam 
a trade, should, fix)m that timt;, be Ime ; 
and, if not, it is much better that bis mas- 
ter should stand to him, in some respects, 
in th<^ relation of a parent. This is what 
is intended in the ordinary articles of 
upprentici'ship ; and the advantage to the 
partie^s, mutually, arising from this rela- 
tion, is so great, and its beneficial influ- 
ence in ilie community is so apparent, 
that there seems to be hardly any ground 
for questioning the expediency of con- 
tinuing it As to the time lur which an 
apprentice ought to ser\'e, without any 
eonipensation, or only for his sup{x»rt, it 
must depend on the paniciilnr trade. In 
the U. States, the conditions, in this 
respt^cf, are very various. In some kinds 
of mercantile business, for instance, the 
apprc'iitice or his parents defray the ex- 
pense of Jiis Ixiard and clothing; in other 
instances, something is allowed the ap 
prentice on tliis account. In England, 
again, a sum of money is paid to the mas- 
ter, as a consideration for takitjg an aj>- 
jirejitice ; even in u common mccliaiiical 
trade, tlie sum, of 10 pounds, nxnx* or less, 
is paid for this pulpose. In the U. States, 
notljing is paid on thjs account, hut tlie 
ternis of apprenticeship, in the different 
trades, anci in i^iculture, tire very, vaiv 
ous. It is a freqiient practice for a fanner 
to take a child, male or female, into his 
family, ujpon an a^ement, in the case of 
a boy, that he shrdl remain until he is 21 
years of agb, or, in that of a girl, until she 
is 18; and, at the time of becoiniu 
the boy is to reOeivo a eeltain number pf 
suits of clothes, a certain sum of money 
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</r peiitt^M a ceitiio^iHattbef of dom 
anima^«-<4»heop) cotrs Ot Cfxm. The stip* 
ult^ioHSr for the ^male are for clothes, 
soRte articles of ftimititre, &c. In the 
mechahieal teadee, the apprentice is, in 
many cased,' oiilided to a certain rate of 
wages for the Matter ye^irs of his service, 
or,at the^xpiration of his apprenticeship, 
lie is to receive certain tools, or implements 
of his'trode. Ail these stipulations must 
evidendy depend upon tlie kind of trade 
to be ioamed, the clmracter of tlie boy 
who is to leani, and the i*ate of 
allowed in the community for that partic- 
ular kind of industry *, and the laws of 
the TJ. States leave the pai'ent or guardian 
of tlie youths, and otlier }>ersoiis in the 
various professions, to make such stipiila- 
tiozis Utzon these Ruhjocts as they choose, 
not restricting them us to the period or 
the terms of tlio aj)pronticeship, and leav- 
ing, in general, every person to practise 
any trade or profession, without regard 
to the time of his service as an at>pren- 
tice. The only exeeiitions to this general 
rule relates to professions which irrimodi- 
ntely concern the public safety, or the 
lives of individuals, as those of the jalot, 
physician, surgeon, apotliccary. In some 
of tliese professions and occupations, the 
laws of the U. States, and some of the 
individual stales, put some restraints upon 
the practice of tliem by persons not duly 
oualified; or give some advantages or 
facilities to those who produce testimo- 
nials of their qualifications, or comply 
with certain prescribed conditions ; such, 
for example, as taking a medical degree 
at some college or medical society, in the 
case of physicians. — In England, France 
and Prussia, the former laws, which re- 
strained every one from the practice of 
any mechanical trade, who had not served 
a certain period as an ap])rentice, or ob- 
tained the license of some coqzoration, 
are, for the most part, abolished. In Prus- 
sia and France, the laws do not now rec- 
ognise any corporations of these descrip- 
tions, as invested with any powers of this 
sort. The terms of apprenticeship are, as 
in thfe U. States and England, left to be 
regulated entirely by a contract between 
tlie master and the parents or guardian 
of die apprentice. (For information re- 
spe<;ting the correctional and discipliiiary 
authority former^ exercised by these cor- 
porations, in relation to apprentices, see 
Corporation.) < ’ - 

Apwioacites. (S^e TVenc^.) 

AppaoxiMATioif ; A term used m mathe- 
tnatics to signify a continual approach to 
a quantity required, when no process is 


Imiat^n ibr ‘iltiving m h exactly. At* 
tiioughpbyifitieii nn^approxirnation^ the 
exact valuer of a quantity cannot be 
covered* ^t, in practice, it may be found 
sufficient^ correct; thus the diagonal Of 
a s^iare, whose sides are r 0 pref?chted by 
unity, is the exact value of which 
quantity cannot be obtained ; hut its ap- 
proximate value may be substituted in 
the nicest calculations. This process is 
the bask of many calculations in pure 
and applied mathematics, and is of fre- 
quent use and great importance in all 
practical operations. 

Apricot (prumts armeniaca) is a fruit 
of the plum tribe, which grows wild in 
several parts of Armenia, and was intro- 
ducefl into England about the middle of 
the IGth century. Some consider the 
apricot the most delicate of all our hardy 
fruits. For pastry, certainly none is 
more excellent. It ia used for tarts, both 
green and ripe ; it is also preservetl with 
sugar in l>oth these states, and is some- 
times dried as a sweet-meat. Care should 
be taken to gather it before it becomes 
soft and mealy. The kernels of apricots 
have a pleasantly bitter flavor, and an- 
swer much better, for several purposes 
in confectionary, than bitter almonds, 
which are commonly used. They like- 
wise contain a sweet oil, which, like tJiat 
of almonds, was formerly used in emul- 
sions. The gum That issues from the 
apricot-tree is similar to tliat of the) cher- 
ry. The wood is coarsely-grained and 
soft, and is consequently seldom used in 
carpentry. Apricot-trees are chiefly rais- 
ed against walls, and are propagated by 
grafting upon plum-tree stocks. 

April ; the name of a month ; either 
from aperire, to open, because, at this 
time, the earth seems to be ojzejung and 
preparing to enrich us with its gifts ; or, 
according to Varro, from Aphrodite^ be- 
cause April k consecrated especially to 
this goddess. — Something similar to April 
fooW dap^ about the origin of which there 
are difterent opinions, is said, by Mr. 
Hammer, to exist in the East Indies, at 
the time of the Hub least. This strange 
custom of April fools’ day pi'evafls 
throughout Europe, and in those parts 
of America which are inhabited by the 
descendants of Europeans. One of the 
explanations of the custom is as follows : 
In the middle ages, scenes from biblical 
history were often represented by way of 
divermon, without any feeling of imprev 
prieiy. ' The scene in the lire of Jesiis, 
where he is sent from Pilate to Herod, 
and beck again from Herod to Pilate, 
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was repicesented iu Aprils And may have 
^veu occasioii to the cva^uBa of sending 
on fiuitlesa emands, and other tricks prac- 
tised at this season. The phrase of 
** sending a man from Pilate to Herod” is 
common in Germany^ to signify sending 
about unnecessarily. The reason of choos- 
ing the first of April for the exijibition of 
this scene was, that the feast of Etister 
frequently falls in this month, and the 
events connected with this period of the 
life of Jesus would naturally afford sub- 
jects for the spectacles of the season. 
The tricks of the first of April may, how- 
ever, be the remains of some lioman 
custom derived from the East, and spread 
over Europe, like so many other customs, 
by these conquerors. In France, the un- 
lucky party who may be fooletl is called 
un poissoii or poison (mischief) d\dvril. 
In tlie north or Scotland, he is called a 
^owky wliich signifies, hi the Scotch dia- 
lect, a cuckoo.^One of the best tricks of 
tijjs description is that of Rabelais, who, 
Ixmig at Mai*seilJes witiiout money, ancl 
desirous of going to Paris, filled some 
phials witli brick-dust or ashes, labelled 
diem as containing poison for the ix>yal 
iiimily of France, and put them whore he 
knew they would be discovered. The 
h.iit took, and he was conveyed as a trai- 
tor to tlie capital, where the discovery 
of the jest occasioned universal luiith. 

A priori; the opposite of a postcnoi'i. 
To judge or prove any tiling a prutriy 
means to do it on grounds or rcasoiis 
preceding actual knowledge, or uidejien- 
dent of it. Mathematical proofs, e. g., are 
a priori. On the contrary, judgineiits or 
jiroofs a yiosferiori are founded on knowl- 
edge before ac(|uired, like the conclusions 
of natural history, and all experimental 
science. 

Apron, in ship-building ; a piece of 
cui’ved timber fixed behind die lower 
jiart of tlie stem, immediately aJiove the 
foremost end of the keel. 

Apsides. Tlie orbits of the planets and 
comets are ellipses, in one of the foci of 
which is the smi. In the same way the 
satellites move round their planets. The 
nearest point of the eUipse from tha,t fo- 
cus, or tlu; lower apsis /Greek, is 
called, in the orbits of the planets and 
comets, perihelion ; the farthest ^int, or 
tlie higher apsis, is called aphdium. In 
tlie orbit of our moon, the correspond- 
ing terms are perigee and apogee. Tfie 
straight line which joins tlie apsides, or 
tlie transverse axis of the ellipse, is cidWl 
the Une of the apsides. It moves slovi4y 
forward in tlie direction of tlie planet’s 


comrae» Tbeiefore^ if the earth aete oiMh 
fiom the apogee, it must make moie thaa 
a whole revolution in ks orbit before it 
returns to the same point. The time 
which it employs in so doing is catted an 
ammcdistical year. It is, therefore, longer 
tj^n a tropical one. (S^ Ycor.) 

Afudeius, a. Lucius, bom at MadaurOy 
in Africa, towards the end of die niign of 
Adrien, descended from respectable an- 
cestors, and flourisJied about the middle, 
and in the latter lialf, of the 3d centuiy. 
He studied at Carthago, became acqnmm- 
ed with Greek literature at Athens, par- 
ticularly with the Platonic philosophy^ 
and thence went to Rome, wliere, he him- 
self says, he learned the Tiatin language 
without a teacher, by great exertions, — a 
circumstance not to 1x5 overlooked, in 
judging his style. To satisfy liis thirst 
for knowledge, he perfonned tedious 
journeys, in which he was initiated into 
various mysteries ; again lived some time 
at Rome ; studied law ; returned, finally, 
to his own country ; married a rich wid- 
ow, and was much respected. — A. was 
ol' an ardent and active sjiirit, with an 
uncommon share of wit, tliougli much 
devottxl to religious mysticism and magic. 
His Golden Ass, a romance in J I books, 
contains wit, Jiumor, powerful satire, 
and much poetical merit. Ho drew tho 
materials from Lucian. The finest part 
of this work is the episode of Psyche, 
culled, by Herder, the most tender and 
diversified of all romances. It is suffi- 
cient to rentier him iiniiiortul, even if he 
be, as some have supposed, only the nar- 
rator, and not tlie inventor, of the story. 
A. WHS also the author of many works on 
])hilosophy and rhetoric, some of which, 
are still extant. His st^Je is not jiure.. 
He is fond of muiiorous epithets anti un- 
usual constructions, and soinotinics falls 
into a fltiwery mid Immbastic niaimei;, 
The lifst edition of tlie Golden Ass, or 
the Mt'tamorjiliosis (“ golden” was a sub- 
sequent adtlirion, to exfircss tlie value of 
the book), is by Oiidendorp RiiJinken 
and BtKscha ; Leyden, 1786 — 1833 ; 3 vola 
4to. Elmenhorst ]>ublished the Metu- 
morphosis, with a large part of tlie rest 
of A.’s plulosophical writings, Frankfort, 
1621. 

Apu LiA. lapygia, so called from lapyx, 
son of Deedaius, .comprehending the 
soufh-easten^ parts of Italy, from tlie river 
Siris to mpunt Garganus, contains A. 
within its limits, la the most ancient 
times, three di.stinct nations dwelt hore^ 
tlie Messapians, or Sallentines, the Peu- 
cetians, and the Hauni, or Apulians. (Seo 
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Niebubr’d^ hiquiry cancemdng the oldest 
historical ^^ecounib qf Cmintrif^ in 1 j*s 
Ronym Histor^^ pwt i, aeca. 9i), c()in|>arc<l 
irteh WBcii8iiuw’« History of tiome^ 

sect. WL\ i 0^ Vciieetiaiis were in tlic 
AS the Aufidus; the 
Dautii iA.^6*dmthern, fis far as mount 
Ctai^gAaulU ^^Mieold Lada traditions speak 
of king of tlie Apuliatis, >v]io 

ms from Illyria, and retired to 

this part of Italy. According to the tra- 
ditik>% which conducts the waialering lie- 
rees ^ the Trojan war to Italy, Uionied 
settled in A,, was supported by Ihiunus 
in a war witli the Messapiatis, whom he 
subdued, and was afterwards t readier* 
ously killed by Ins ally, who desired to 
monopolize the fruits of the victory. Ro- 
man history informs us of no other Apu- 
lian kings, but nientions Arpi, J.uceria 
and CaniisiuiTi, os imj'iortant cities. xVii- 
fidus, a river of A., has been celebrated 
by Horace, who was bom at Venusia, in 
this territory. The seconil Punic war 
was carried on for yeai-s in A. Canme, 
famous for the defeat of the Homans, is 
in this region. Puglia^ tiie 1 1 lodem name, 
is only a iriolancholy relic of the ancient 
splendor which poets and historians have 
celebrated. It now supports more sheep 
than men. 

Apur^ ; a river of South America, 
which rises in tlio Andes, near Pamplona, 
in Colombia, and, after an easterly cour?>e 
of about 500 miles, runs into the Orinoco, 
of W'liieh it is one of the most important 
tributaries. Lon. 66° 36' W. ; lar. 36' N. 

ApurimAlC ; a river of Peru, which rises 
from a lake N. of Arequipa, and after- 
wards, joining the Ene, witli s<;verul other 
rivers, forms the Ucayale. Lon. 73^ 40' 
W. ; lat. 10° 5(y S. 

AqcA Fortis ; nitric acid in a diluted 
state. (See AiVn’c y^cid,) 

AqvA. MARLTfA. (See Beri/L) 

AquA Regia ; the name *gi\ en by the 
alchemists to what is now called nitro- 
muriatic acid, — a mixture of nitric and 
muriatic acid, yellow, and j.)ossessing the 
power of readily dissolving gold, wliicli 
neither possessed separately. ( See A^trir 
•dcid) 

A<iUA Tinta ; tlie art of engraving on 
copper, after the manner of Indian ink, 
by which happy imitations are made of 
figures that have been drawn with the 
pencil in Indian ink, bistre, sepia, &c., 
particularly tliosa which are on a largo 
scale. There are several sorts of it. In 
tlie first, after the outlines of the figure 
have been etched, finely powdered mastic 
(colophonium) is sifted over the plate. 


which is then warmed over cools, that 
die mastic tnay be rnelted. In jhis way, 
insensible Spaces are formed betAveen the 
imiiicleiiatf mastic, upon whicli the nllric 
acid^kaibWards to aet Ttie woifc thgn 
goes on h) the irma^ only that 
the scraper Ik used In mil the pened 
in that ; s[tid ail the placea virhBfe there is 
to 1)0 no work or sli^e, are covked^S^ 
a thick black vamisb, on which t^^id 
does not act. Tlie nitric acid % '^W 
poured on, and left to stand os long kAa 
iiecessaiy for iJie fittest shade-‘--«d!Wit 
five minutes. The figto shades are Bl&w 
stopped out witli vamirii, said the acid 
allowed to act a second time, and this 
stopjiing out is continued till we come to 
the deejAcst shades, which are bit in last. 
This inctliod is best for historical and 
architectural subjects ; but in lamlscnpos, 
in which the trees require more freedom 
of the pencil, the second is used. In this, 
a good eti'hing ground is spread over the 
plate, and covered, liy fneohs of a hair- 
pencil, with oil of lavender or oil of tiir- 
j)entino, to which lamp-bla<;k is some- 
times added. The oil softens the gi'ouThl, 
Avhich may bo wiped off with a fine linen 
cloth, leaving all the marks made with 
the pencil apimrent on the copper. Tlien, 
as in the first process, lino mastic is sift(‘d 
over tlie plate, melted in and etcliod. 
Tliis operation may be rejieated many 
times, according as there am more or 
fewer tints in the original. Ry a happy 
union of both sorts, this style of engraving 
is carried to a high degree of pcrtection, 
and is particularly adapted to express the 
coloring of tho air, whom large surfeces 
are often represented of one tint. In 
Franco and Switzerland, tlie rotdetie is 
used — a little wheel or roller of steel, with 
a ruiigh surface and several prominences, 
whicli, when it is rolled biick and forth 
on thii plate, deepen die excavations 
mad<j by the acid. They have roulettes 
ol* all degi'ees of size and fineness, to 
make deeper or more shallow impressions 
on the plate. From time to time, the par- 
ticles separated by this process are 
moved with a scraper, — I'he aqua tinta 
mode. Avas first introduced a short time 
since into England and Gennany ; and 
the English, particularly since Gilpin 
brought the an into notice, have a<lorne<l 
their hteraiy works in this manner. (See 
Enpntnn^ 

A<{ua Topana ; a poisonous hquid, 
which excited extraordinary attention at 
NapkiB, at the end of the 17th and begin'* 
nftig of the Ifith centuries, the>lftstory Of 
which, however, is obscure* a 
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Sicilian woman, seema to have invented 
it. According to Lobat) after she iiad 
i^urdered many hundred men, she was 
strangled, on^ the discovery of 

her ^uilt, sh^ O convent. Keyes- 

ler, on tl^e Cipie^rfl^^^nna that she was 
still aUve in lerisi^ The drink 

^^bscribed aft; tisani^iipeint^ tasteless wa- 
pf which five six drops are fatal, 
l^^iscing death slowly^ without pain, m- 
fihitiipatioo, convulsions or fever. Grad- 
urn d^y of strength, disgust of life, want 
m appetite, and constant thirst, were the 
effect^ whicdt appn clmnged to an entire 
consumptiom That the exact day of 
deatli can be predicted, is a mere fable. 
The strangest stories, with, regard to its 
composition, have gone abroad. A solu- 
tion of crystallised arsenic seems to havt^ 
been the chief ingredient, to whicJi some- 
thing else was added, probably to conceal 
the presence of it. 

ApuiEDUCT. (See Aqueduct.) 

ApUAMBOB ; one of the greatest king- 
doms on the coast of Guinea, in Africa, 
stretching 20 miles in breadth, and 10 
times that space in length from E. to W. 
The inhabitants are very warlike, and in- 
fest their neighbors much. 

ApuA&iANS. 1, Christians in the prim- 
itive church, who consecrated water in- 
stead of wine for the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper ; some for the sake of ab- 
stinencti, others because they thought it 
unlawful to eat flesh or drink wine. 2. 
Those Christians, also, were denominated 
Aquarians^ who used water instead of 
wine, at the celebration of the eucha- 
rist, for fear the smell of wine sliouhi 
discover them to the heathens. 

Aquarius is the name of the eleventh 
sign of tlie zodiac, emblematical of tin? 
rainy season. Tlie constellation of the 
same name contains 108 stars in the 
Britannic catalogue, and 119 in that pub- 
lished at Berlin. 

Aquaviva, Claude, son of the duke of 
Atri, was bom in 1542. He became gen- 
eral of the Jesuits in 1581, and died 
about 1607. (See Jesuits .) — There is an- 
other A., with the baptismal name of 
Ottavio, cardinal and papal legate at 
Avignon. He was renowned for moder- 
ation, wisdom and patronage of . the sci- 
ences and arts. He was the particular 
flriend of the learned Peiresc, and lived 
under Clement VIII. 

Aqueduct (Latin, aquaduetus); a con- 
veyance of any kind made for cof^ucting 
water. Th« Greeks did very Iktle to- 
waids the construction of aqueducts and 
roads. The Komans, on the contrary, 
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who were more peioevering, and iiad 
abundant resources of men and moirey, 
made prodigkw structures ofhlih Idods. 
Some of the iitinsense aqueddets of the 
Komans «upeatillliiiuss ; oome^kl^e state 
of ruins, are among the gre«tefl^;Ql»a- 
ments of Italy* \ In vtither oneiein ooikn- 
tries, also, ktgs oxj^tMiduets were b^t ; 
e. g., under Sssostns,. in Egypt ; uitder 
Semixonus, in Babylonia | Bolomon 
ond Hezekiab, among^theisraelites. The 
eonsui Bextus Julius Frontmus, who had, 
under the emperor Nerva, the direction 
of the aqueducts, haa^wdmeu a treatise 
on this subject, — De Aqwtihictihus. Urbis 
Rornttii — and is of opinion, that they are 
the most distinguishing Of the 

grandeur of the empire. He mentions 9 
aqueducts, which Iiad 1594 pipes of an 
inch and upwards in diameter.—- Aque- 
ducts were either formed by ereoting one 
or several rows of arcades across a valley, 
aiKl making these arcades sufqKtrt one or 
more level canals ; or by piercing through 
moiiiitains, which would have imerropted 
the water-course. When the aqueduct 
was conveyed under the ground, there 
were openings at about every 2i0 fret. 
Some of the Roman aqueducts brouglit 
water from tlie distance of upwards ofOO 
miles, through rocks and mountains, and 
over valleys in places more than 190 feet 
high. The declivity of t^ie aqueduct, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was 1 inch, and accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, b a font, in a hundred. — 
Tlie censor Appius Claudius Orassus 
Cmcus, the builder of the great road 
which was called after him, caused the 
first aqueduct to he built at Rome, the 
Appia aqua. Frontinus, as we stated, 
mentions 9, Procopius 14, and P. Victor 
24 aqueducts ; some of which were one, 
some two, some even three stories higli, 
and many miles long. In almost all 
countries where the Romans extended 
tlieir conquests, aqueducts were built ; 
thus we find the remains of them in 
France, Spain and Asia. The principal 
Roman aqueducts now remaining are the 
aqua Virginia, re^mired by pope Paul IV, 
and the aqua JHice, constructed ^ Sex- 
tus V. In modem times, that of Segovia 
may be compared with the most admired 
works of antiquity. At a recent period, 
there remained 159 arcades, wholly con- 
sisting of enormous stones joined without 
mortar. Lours XIV began an aqueduct, 
in 1684, near Maintenon, to mnf water 
the river Eure to Versailles ; butfrie 
works were abandoned in 1688. This 
would have been, perhaps, the largest 
aqueduct in the world ; the wncKe lengtlj 
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boin" (SO, 000 fathoms, tho bridge' beiiif? 
2070 fathoms in length, 220 feet liigluaiul 
consisting of (J32 arches. — Aqueduct^ in 
anatomy, is a bony canal or jiassaire, m 
tile os petrosum^ supposed to contribute to 
iJic purposes of hearing. 

AquiLA ; the chief city of Abru//o Ul- 
teriore II, on the chain of the Apennines, 
with a population of 7500. It is the an- 
cient and the birtli-place of 

Sallust, It is of military importance as 
the point where several roads meet, and 
coBtolnrs a citadel which capitulated, 1815 
and 1821, on the firet appearance of the 
Austrians. (See MruxzeJ) In 1703, it 
suffered most severely by an earthquake. 
Lon. 13^ 25^ E. ; lat. 42^ lO' N. 

AquiiEiA, also Aoear ; in the time of 
tlie Roman emperors, a flourishing com- 
incrcial city on the Adriatic sea, and the 
Tnnavus, in Upper Italy. Marcus Aure- 
lius made it, A. D. 168, the principal for- 
tress of the empire. It was tho key of 
Italy against the barbarians, and, on 
account of its wealth, was sometimes 
culled the second Rome, It was also the 
seat of a patriarch, whose diocese^ in 
1750, was divided into the archbishoprics 
Udine and Gorz, afterwards liaj bach. In 
452, it v^as destro5’ed by Attila. Tho in- 
haliitants fled to the islands on which 
Venice was afterwanls built. An incon- 
siderable city afterwards arose here, which 
now lielongs to the Austrian kingdom 
Illyria (circles Trieste and Friuli). The 
inhabitants (1500) support themselves, 
chiefly, by a trifling fishery, and foreign- 
ers visit the place on account of the Ro- 
man antiquities to be found there. 

AquiNAS, St. Thomas, a celebrated 
scholastic divine, descended from the 
counts of Aquino, in Calabria, in the 
kingdom of Naples, was bom in the year 
1224. lie acquired the rudiments of edu- 
cation at tlie school of Monte Cassino, 
and was thence removed to tho univ«w8ity 
of Naples. At the age of 17, he entered 
a convent of Dominicans, much against 
the wishes of his mother, who persever- 
ing in her wishes to recover him, the 
monks, anxious to secure so honorable 

addition to their fraternity, determined 
to send him out of tlie kingdom to Paris. 
He was, however, arrested by his two 
brothers on his way, and, reflising to give 
up his intention, was shut up in a castle 
belonging to his lather for two years. He 
at last, however, found means to escape to 
Naples, and, in the year 1244, was con- 
ducted by John, master of the Teutonic 
order, to Paris, whence he soon after 
departed to Cologne. At Cologne, he 


studied under Albert, an eminent ti aeher 
of philosophy, wlio Ibre^aw his^ fiilure 
eelehriry. Jn 1246, he visin d Pan^, m 
rompany with Albt'rr, and, at tli(‘ of 
24, became a preceptor, at ibt' nni\< i'sity 
of that capital, in dialectics, pJnlosophy 
and theology, and acMpiired tln‘ In^lu st 
rt‘piitatiou. Princes and pO|M's hcbl luni 
in the greatest estimation, and Jie ivas 
invited by St Louis, then reigning in 
France, to liia court and table. On a 
visit to Rome, Aquinas distinguished hini-“ 
self by a neat repartee : beii^ in a closet 
with Innocent IV, when anofficer brought 
in a large sum of money produced by 
the sale of absolutiotus and indulgeuces, 
“You see, young man,^’ said tho pope, 
“the age of the church is past, in which 
she said, ‘Silver and gold have 1 none.’'’ 
“ True, holy father,’* replied the angelic 
doctor; “ hnt tho age is also past, when 
she could siiy to a paralytic, ‘ Rise uj), 
and walk.’ ” In 1263, he retunitul to Ita- 
ly, when pope Clement IV offen^d Jiim the 
archbishopric of Naples, which he n'rnH<*d. 
A general council being summoned at 
Lyons, in 1274, for the purpose of unking 
the Greek and Latin churches, Aquinas 
was called thither, to present tin; council 
with a book, which he had wriuen on the 
subject, but <iied on the way, near Tcj raci- 
na. After his death, the honors paid to 
his memory were prodigious : besides the 
title of angelic doctor, bestowinl on him 
after the fashion of the times, he wfis 
caUe<l the angel of the schools, tlic eagle 
of divines, and the fifth doctor of Hue 
church ; and, at the request of the Domini- 
cans, he wjis canonized by John XX 11, 
his tomb supplying the necessary testi- 
mony of miracles. His writings, which 
were held in tho highest estimation in 
the next century, gave rise to a sect, 
called, after him, Thomists, They are 
exceedingly voluminous, amounting to 
17 volumes folio. His principal work, 
Summa Theologice, bears a high rejiuta- 
tion in the Roman Catholic church, and 
the second section on morals is universal- 
ly esteemed. The latest edition of his 
works at large is that of Antwerp,. 1612 ; 
hnt his Summa Theologvt has passed 
separately through various editions. The 
resemblance, in thinking and writing, 
between Augustin and Aquinas is so 
marked, that it lias been fancifully said, 
that the soul of the one had passed into 
the body of the other. — Anotlier A., 
properly called Philip d* Aquino, a bap- 
tizcil Jew, acquired much reputation by 
his knowledge of Hebrew, which he 
taught at Paris, in the reign of Louis XII 1, 
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as well a"' by bis Dictionariiim HehrcKO- 
ChaUhjo-'f'hfilmndico-RaMnicum. 

A^^UIT\NT\ ; the name of a Roman 
j)roviiKa‘ in Gaul, wliieli comprehended 
the coiiniries on the coast from the Ga- 
rnj)m‘ lo the Pyrenees, and from the sea 
to Toiiioiise. Augustus extended it to 
tlio tione. Those who dwelt near tliis 
western coast were called, by the Celts, 
Armoricmis, and were probably of Span- 
ish origin, driven towards the west by 
tJie incursions of the Celts. They were 
actively en^ged m commerce. In Aqui^ 
tania the Visigoths establislied a king- 
dom, A. D. 412. Since that time, it lias 
been sometimes a kingdom, someiimes a 
duchy; and, more lately, it lias passed 
under tlie name of Guien/ne. At present, 
t])e ci-devant Guienne forms the two 
departments of Gironde, and of Lot and 

iiraronrie. 

. Auabklla Stuart; commonly called 
the larh/ Arabella. This unliupfiy and in- 
nocent \ ictim of jealousy and state policy 
was the otdy child of ('harles Stuart, oml 
of Lennox, yoiuiger brother to Ifeiir}^ 
lord Dandey, the hnsliand of Mary cpieeii 
t)l* Scots. Sh(i was therefore consin-ger- 
man lo .lames I, to whom, ju'evioiisly to 
In^ having issue, she w'as next in the lim; 
f)f siicci'ssion to tlie crown of England, 
bejng tljc grand-daughter of Henry Vll, 
by ili(* second marriage of bis eld<*.'^t 
<lan Sillier, Margaret. She reeeivedau e\- 
C(‘l!ent education. Her proximity to the 
throne was the source of iier misfor- 
tunes. Elizabeth, for some time befow* 
her decfviS4*, lield tiieiaily Ambella under 
restraint, and refused tfie requc'st of the 
king of Scotland to give Jier m marriage 
to tlie duke of Lennox, his kiiisiiinn, with 
a Aiew to remoA'o Iier from England. 
TJie pope Inid likeAAasc formed tin; de.sign 
of jaisnig Iier to the Englisii throne, by 
<Asj)ousing her to the duke of Savoy ; 
wliich ])roject is said lo have been lis- 
tened to by Henry IV of France, from a 
wisii lo ])revcnt the union of England 
and Scotland. The detec.tion of a jdotof 
some English noliles to set aside James 
in fivor of A., of which she Wiis ulu»- 
gether innocent, ultimately yirovcd Iior 
destrnction ; for, although left at Jil>erly 
for the pr(!sent, when it Avas some time 
after discovered that she Avas secretly 
married to the grandson of the earl of 
Hertford, lioth liusliaiid and Avife Averc 
coinmittcd to the tower. After a yeor’.s 
imprisonment, they contrived to escape, 
but the imhapjiy lady Avas retaken. Re- 
manded to the tower, the remainder of 
her life was spent in clo.se confinemeiit, 


wdiich finally deprived her of her reason. 
She dual on the 27th Seyaeinher, 1(315, 
aged SS years. She posses.sed talents of a 
superior order, and a very pleasing person. 

Arabesque, or Arabesk. (See Gro- 
tesque.) 

Arabia; B' peninsula containing about 
1,000,000 square znftes, and 12,000,000 
inhabitants ; the most Avesterly iiortiou of 
southern Asia, exteofling Jprora 33^ 30^ to 
50° dty E* Ion., and ftem 12° to 30° N. lat. 
3f the inhabitants, it is sometimes called 
Jtrahio^ sometimes Dschesku al Arab ; by 
Tultjks and Pei-sions*, ArMsian^ It lies 
betweeli the Red see and Peraiuu gulf; 
bounded on the north by the great des- 
erts Irak and Dschesira, on the south by 
the Arabian sea, and connected witli Ai‘- 
rioa on the north- Avesf by the isthmus of 
Suez. Instead of the old divi.siuns of 
Ptolemy, — A. Leserta, A. the Stony, or A. 
Petitea (from an ancient Ibrtified place, 
used for merchandise, called Peira)j ami 
A. the Happy, — ^the mort; natural iliAis- 
ioii is that winch distinguishes the coast., 
covered with aloes, manna, myrrh, ftuuk- 
incense, indigo, nutmegs, and especiallA 
colfee, from the interior, consisting of .i 
dcs(‘rt of moving sand with thorns and sa- 
lim; herbs. Tiie civil divisions are 5 pro\'- 
iiices : — 1. The country of Yemen, contain- 
ing about (38,700 sq. miles, atid 3,000,000 
inhabitants, is governed by the hereditary 
caliph or imam of Ycnicb, who recognises 
the supremaciy of tlie Turkish caliphate, 
and resides at Sana. Jn 1818, the a ice- 
roy of Egypt subjected Ycukui, Avliicli 
contains Mocha, on the straits of lialKd- 
ninndel. Tlie tribute Avlncb he obtains 
from it j.s 2000 huiulmd weight of coifi c. 
Aden, the chief gum-market, lies in ruins. 
2. The province Omati, under the imam 
of Mascat, a seaport, containing (>0,000 
iiiiiabitants, to vvhicli bclo/igs, also, fiic 
island Socotra (AvJiich fnrnisiies i(ie J)c>i 
aloes), on the coast of Alrieiu 3. 'J’lie 
province Lachsu, or IJadsjar, wiio.si; Jiar- 
ixirs, in the l*ei*siaii gulti an; infi-snal 
Avith pimtes, Jius also rich pearl-fisheries. 
4. The ])rovinces Nedsclu'u aiiilJemama, 
the original and prineijia! country of the 
\Vahahc€!S (q. v.), or Wclihabites, Avitli 
their chief city, lierrcjeh. Tins country', 
or Central Arabia, has become very Ja- 
mditir by Mengin’s Hist. (T sous 

Mokainm-ed Ali, and a map of jQinard, 
1823. 5, The province lledsjas, on the; 
iip])er shore of the Red sea. Here is tlu* 
Holy Land of the Moluunrnedans,<*ontain- 
ing Mecca, MedWia, &c. Not lar from 
tlie valley of Moses are the remarkable 
antiquities of Petra and Jerrascli. Tin; 
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srn-port, Jidda, jiopiilation 5000, is iiid«‘o<l 
th(' residence of a Turkish paelia, Init 
the shcritf of Mecca conducts the i'overii- 
inent iiiniself. Ju the Syrian deserts lie 
tlie ruins of Pahnyra. (q. v.) On the 
western coast of Aralfia tliere are lii^h 
chains of mountains, which unite on the 
north with the mountains of Syria, and 
uro, connected with the primitive moun- 
tains of Asia: anion#? them are Sinai and 
Horeb. Of the rivers, which appear only 
after great rains, and seldom reach the 
sea, the Aftan, on the sea-coust is the 
most considerable : the Euphrates lies on 
the northern boundorywr— The climate is 
very various. Oountriefi where it rains 
half the year alternate witli others, where 
dew supplies the place of rain for tlie 
whole season. The greatest cold pre- 
vails on high places, and the most op- 
pressive heat ill the plains. Damp 
. winds succeed to the dry simoom, which 
is as dangerous to life as the iiarmattan 
and khamseen in Africa. The soil con- 
sists of sandy deserts and the most fi'uit- 
ful fields. Wheat, millet, rice, kitchen 
vegetables, cofiee (which grows on trees 
in Arabia, its liome, and on bushes in 
America, the plants being kept low for 
the sake of gathering tiie fruit more easi- 
ly), manna, sugar-cane, cotton, tropical 
fruits, senna-leaves, gums, aloes, myiTh, 
tobacco, indigo, o<loix>us woods, iMdsam, 
&c., are the rich products of Arabia. 
There arc, also, precious stones, iron and 
other metals (gold excepted, which the 
ancients, however, seem to have found 
pure ill rivers and in the earth). The 
animals are, mules, asses, camels, bufla- 
loes, horned cattle, goats, noble horses, 
lions, hyaenas, antelopes, foxes, afies, jer- 
boas ; birds of all sorts, i^el leans, ostriches, 
&c. ; esculent locusts, scorpions, &c. — 
The inhabitants arc principally genuine 
Arabs, who speak a piMUiliar language, 
and profess the Mohannnedaii religion. 
Tlie Arabians are still, as in the most an- 
cient times, Nomades, of patriarchal sim- 
plicity. They are herdsmen and hus- 
bandmen. A passionate love of liberty, 
independence and justice keeps them in 
a condition in many respects happy. 
The old “Peace be with tliee” is still 
their common salutation. “Welcome! 
what do you wish ?” is the address to 
a stranger, whose entertainment costs 
liim only a “God reward you,” They 
practise robbery, though never at the ex- 
jiense of the laws of hospitality. This 
warlike people have much activity and 
skill in bodily exercises ; a good physical 
conformation ; in warm plains, a of a 


hrownisli-yellow ; tlnur hardy education, 
cleanliness aiul temperance secure them 
from sickness. 'I'hcy call theinsi'lvos 
Bedouins [Bedevi, sons of the desert, 
the Jirahes Sitniia among th*' ancients), 
anti iU’c distingnislied by their niodt! of 
life from the Moors, ^vho dwell in houses, 
and carry on, cxclusivelv, agiicnlture, 
trade and c.oininerce. ilcsidos the origi- 
nal inhabitants, Christians, .leA\s, 'Purks 
and Buniaiis dwell in the country. I'or- 
merly, Arabia was the great tle|X)t of tJie 
PhtBuician land trader at jiresent, tlie 
trade by land and sea is wholly in foreign 
hands. That by land is conductctl by 
caravansi^ In the high schools of the 
AralaanS) instnietion Is given in astrono- 
my (rather pharmacology, and 

philosophy, so oaUed: attention is also 
jjaid to history and poetry. The Bedou- 
ins remain in the deepest ignorance. 
Their government ia very sinijile: the 
chiefs ai‘e named the great emir, the emir, 
and skeWi^ and the judges aj*e called cadu 
The Turkish sultan is, indeed, nominal 
master of the country, but the free Ara- 
bian scorns Ids imbecile rule, and only 
obeys when he pleases. — The history of 
the Arabians, before Moliainnicd, is ob- 
scure, and, on account of its slight con- 
nexion with llie rest of the world, of lit- 
tle iiitei'est. Tlie original inhabitants of 
the country are called by the [iresont 
Arabs Bajndites (the lost). The pn*sent 
Arabs derive their origin from Joktan or 
Kahtan in part, and in part from islunael. 
The descendants of the former call them- 
selves, emphatically, Arabs ; those of the 
latter, Moskarahs. Tlie name Arab signi- 
ftes an inhabitant of the West (for they 
are in that direction from the Asiatics): 
ill Euro])e and Africa, they were called 
Saracens (inhabitants of the East). The 
okler Arabian iiistorians nndei*stand by 
Anibia only Yemen. Hedsjaz (the roid^y) 
they regartl as lielonging partly to Egypt, 
partly to Syria ; and the rest of the coun- 
tiy they call the S^an desert. The 
princes (tobhai) of this land were, an- 
ciently, entirely of the race of Kalitan, to 
which belonged the family of the Homey- 
rites, who ruled over Yemen two tliou- 
sand years. The Arabians of Yemen 
and a port of the desert of Arabia lived 
in cities, and practised agriculture : they 
had commerce, also, with the East Indies, 
Persia, Syria and Abyssinia ; and to the 
latter of these countries they sent many 
colonies, so that it was probably peopled 
by them. The rest of the population 
then, as now, led a wandering life in the 
deserts. — ^The religion of the Arabians, in 
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the tiiiiP <<1* their i^^noranee (as they call 
llie ])erHMl ])e|()ni lAjoJiuniiiuMi), A\as, iji 
general,* ii<lnniti(ju of tlie stars; \ar\inif 
itiueh, Iu'wevjT, in tlie ditlerent tribt's, 
e.ie)) of whom selected a diderent <-oji- 
slellatlon a-- the liifi^liest object olAvorsliip. 
— r’or a ihonsaiid years, the Arabians 
niaiifully hefendcHl the freedom, Hutli and 
manners <if tlieir fathers aguin-'t all the 
attacks ()! the Eastern conquerors, pro- 
tected b\ deserts and seas, as wdl as by 
rJicir ow n arms. Neither tlie Babylonian 
and Assyrian, nor the Egyptian and Per- 
sian kings, could bring them under tlieir 
yokf;. At last tlxey were overcome by 
Alexander the Great ; but, immediately 
after liis deatli, they took advantage of the 
disunion of his ^enemls.and successor 
to recover their independence. At tliis 
period, the nortliem princes of the coun- 
try were bold enough to extend tlieir do- 
minion beyond the limits of Arabia. The 
Arabian Nomades, especially in winter, 
made deep inroads into the fertile Jralt or 
Olialdiea. They finally conquered a j>or- 
tioii of it, which is hence still called Irak 
Jirahy. Thence the tribe of llaroth ad- 
vanced into l^yria, and settled in the 
country of Gassan, whence they received 
tin*, njipellation of Gassanides, Three 
(•(‘iitunes after Alexander, the Romans 
apjiroachod these liiriits. The divided 
Aralaans could not resist the Roman arms 
cveiy where successfully; their country, 
however, was not complt;tely reduccul to 
a provmcf' ; tluj northern jirinces, at least, 
luaintaiiied a virtual independeiiee of the 
emperors, and W(?re regarded as tlieir 
governors. 33ie old Domeyrites in Ye- 
men, against whom Jin unsuccessful ’war 
was carried on in tiie time of Augustus, 
preserved their liberty. Tlieir chief city, 
Saha, was destroyed by a flood. Witfi 
llie weaknc*ss of the Roiiiun goveninient, 
the struggle for absolute iinlcpendonce 
increased, wfiicli a union of all the Ara- 
bian tribes would have easiJy gained ; 
hut, wealcened and scattered as they 
were, they sp<3nt several centuries hi this 
contest, during which the mountainous 
country of the interior (Nedschid) be- 
came the theatre of those chivalrous 
deeds st) often siiii^ by Arabian poets, 
till a man of extraonlinary enei*gy united 
them by cominunicatiQ^to tli.cm Ids own 
ardor, and union Wfis followed by aug- 
mented hirce. — (Jliristianity early ftmnd 
many adherents here, and tliere were 
even several bishops, who acknowledged 
tJicir metropolis liosro in Palestine, on 
die Ixirders of Arabia. Yet the original 
vvorship of the stars could not be entirely 
^27 


abolished. The former opposition of tJio 
Arabians to the despotism of Kome drew 
to tli(un a multitude of' heretics, w lio had 
l)cen ])erseciitod in the orthodox empire 
t)f tin* Pkist, especially the Monophysito, 
and the Nestorians, who were seatti'red 
through all the East ; mid the ndigious 
tmthusiasm of those exiles rekindled the 
flame of opposition. The Jews, also, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, hecaiiH' very 
numerous ill this country, and made jirose- 
lytes, particularly in Yemen. The last king 
of the Homey rites ( Harry arites) wais of the 
Jewish faitli, ami his jrersecutions of the 
Christians, A. D. 5Q2, i»voIv4‘d liiiu in a 
war with the king of Ethiopia, whii h 
cost him his life and his throne^. To thv‘ 
indifference excited by so great a variety 
of sects is to be refeiTcd the quick suc- 
cess of Mohammed in cstahUshiiig a now 
religion. He raised tlie Arabians to im- 
))urtaiice in the history of tlic w orld, and 
with him begins a new epoch in tlio his- 
tory of this people. (Sco Aloors, and Ca- 
liph, Caliphaie.) 

Arabian Gulf. (Boo Red Sea.) 

Arabian IjIteraturk anu Lanouage. 
Of the first cultivation and litmature of 
tliia countiy, wo have but few accounts. 
That jroetry early flourislicd in Arabia, 
may ho infeired from the character of the 
inhabitants, wdio are known to he hold, 
valiant, adventurous, proud, and exc'os- 
sively fomi of honor. The tribes who 
wandered, under the government of their 
sheiks, through the beautiful region of 
Arabia the llap]>y, had every thing fax or- 
able to the growth of jioetry, — a didiglitful 
<*oinitry, lively feelings and warm fmey, 
Jf it were beyond doubt, that the jioem 
of Job was of Arabian origin, this would 
sIio\v, not only that Arabia Petuea hml 
its ])oeTs, hut also the character of iheir 
])roductions. VVe find in it liolJ imagts, 
noble mctaphoi's, comparisons and de- 
scriptions, mingled witii enigmas. 3’lie 
antiquity of philosophy among tlie Ara- 
bians might also he shown from Job, — a 
jioem comprcbondiiig, at the same lime, 
physical and astronomical knowle<lgi‘, 
which is, however, very imperfect. Ih'cu 
before the time of Mohairiined, the genius 
of the people was very conspiruous, par- 
ticularly in poetry. lu the fairs at Mecca 
and at Ukadli, A. D. 500, po(3tical con- 
tests were held, and tlie jioems to which 
the prize was awanled, wcr«^ written on 
byssus, in letters of gold, whence they 
were called Modabahdth, (gilt), and hung 
up in tlie caaba,at Mecca, therefore culkM 
MoaUakdth, (hung up). The collection of 
the Moallakdth contains 7 poems, by 7 
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aiJtliors — Amralkeis, Tluinisab, Zubeir, 
J^ebid, Aiithara, xAinru Ben Kalthuii, and 
Haretlj. They are distiu^uislied by deep 
feelinjf, high iinaginutioii, richness of im- 
agery and senliineiit, national pride and 
liberal spirit, violent bniuthings of re- 
venge and love.— The hriglitest jieriod of 
the Arabian history coininenced with Mo- 
hammed, and was soon Ibllowed by tlu' 
golden age of their literature. Mohainmed 
announced himself to tJie people as a 
prophet sent li'oni God, aiul laid down 
rules of faith and lite, which were collect- 
ed by Al)ubekr, rirst caliph ailer his death, 
corrected and jathlished liy Otliinan, the 
tliird caliph, and constitute the Koran, 
(q. V.) By this, the Arahimi language of 
literature was tixed, the lirst literaiy <li- 
rection given to the j>eople, and ihcir 
national diameter dett'rmined. Tlie Ara- 
bians seem to be favorably situated li>r 
commorc(>, but less so for coiapiest, ]mr- 
ticularly as a large part of the fiopulaiion 
consists of tribes wandering through the 
desert, aiul living alternately by keeping 
c^attle and by plunder. But Mohammed 
succeeded in subduing the whole country, 
gave it a constitution at once rcligiou.s 
and inditaiy, and iiiflained the native 
valor of the people by an entliu.siastic. 
zeal for rijligion. When he died, A. D. 
(>13, without a male heir, liis adherents 
chose a caliph (succi'ssor) in his room, 
under w hom tlie spirit of conquest first 
took [>ossession of the Arabians, and urged 
them onward like a ra[)itl stream. Only 80 
years after the death of IMohaiiuiied, tiieir 
power extended trorn f'^gypt to the Indies, 
from Lisbon to Sainurcand. During this 
period, the nation was only animated 
with warlike enthusiasm, under the do* 
minion of which the tender blossoms of 
genius seldom tlirive. Time, and inter* 
Gourse with cultivated natrons, by degrees 
overcame their rudeness.. With the ^v- 
emmeiit of the caliph of tlte family of the 
Abaasides, A. D. 75fr, began their progress 
in the arts and sciences. In the splendid 
court of A1 Mansur, at llagdad, these first 
found support; but it was Haroun al 
Raschid, (78(>— ^08) who infused into his 
people an enduring love for them. He 
invited learned men, from all countries^ 
to his kingdom, and paid them princely 
salaries. He catised the worits of the 
most famous Grecian authors to be tnms* 
lated into Arabic, and spread abroad by 
numerous copies. Al Mamum, who ruled 
soon after him, oflered the Grecian em- 
peror R),000 pounds of gold and a per- 
petual peace, if he would send him the 
philosopher Leo, for a time, to instruct 


him. Under his goverimiouf, excellent 
schools were esiabh.shed at Bagdad, Bas- 
sora, Bochura, Cuhi, and large hbraries 
at Alexandria, Bagdad and Cairo. The 
caliph Motasein, who du;d A. I). 84 J, 
Wci.s of tlie same disposition, and a high 
degree of literary rivalry existed betw(.*eii 
the dynasty of the AhasMdes in Bagdad, 
and tlmt of the Ommaiades in Spain. 
What Bagdad wtis to Vsia, the liigh 
school at Cordova was to Europti, where, 
particularly in the lOth century, tlu; Ara- 
i>ians were the cliief pillars of literature. 
At a time when Jeiirniug tbund scarcely 
wiy wlicre else a place <)f rest and en- 
couragement, the Arahi.iiiH enijilnyetl 
themselves in collecting .ind difiiising it 
in the three great divLsioiH of the world. 
Soon afUir the begijming (^f the JOlh cen- 
tury, students travelled from Fnint'c, and 
other European countries, to the Arabian 
schools ill Spain, paiticnlarly with the 
view of learning mathernaties and medi- 
cine. Besides the academy of l.’ordova, 
the Arabians had established 14 olhei-s in 
Spain, without mentioning the higher 
and the elementary sciiooJs, They Jmtl 
5 public libraries, anil Casiri meutious 17 
AnibiaiKS, in Sjiain, wlio undertook s(‘i- 
entitic journeys. Such rapid advances 
did this nation make (which, s<'an‘ely lialf 
a century before, was limitiMi to the Ko- 
ran, poetry and eloquence) wlien tlu'y 
luui formed an acquaintance with thi^ 
Greeks. In geography, history, philoso- 
phy, medicine, physics, niatheinatic.s, and 
especially in arithmetic, geometry and 
astronomy, their efforts have been crown- 
ed with great success, as is proved from 
^e various terms of Arabian origin, still 
in use ; for example, algebrUf al- 

coMf azinvuth, zemtl^ nadir, and many 
others. The invention of the common 
ciphere, also, has been generally ascri^d 
to them ; but professor Seyfrarth, who has 
been lately en^jaged in examining the 
precious collection of papyri and other 
Egjytian antiquities in the royal museum 
of Turin, among other important discov- 
eries, asserts, that the Arabic figures are 
found among those of the Egyptians, 
which renders it probable that the Arabi- 
ans did not invent, bpt merely borrowed, 
their ciphers. The Egyptimis wrote, as 
we do, 1, 2^ 3, See. Even their fractions 
msemble ours, their fractional figures be- 
ing written above and below a small hor- 
izontal line. He has also discovered that 
they employed the decimal system. Most 
of the geography in the middle ages is 
the work of the Arabians. They ex- 
tended, in Africa and Asia especially, the 
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limits of tlio known world. In the north 
of Africfu they penetrated as far ns the 
Niger; iii tlie west, to the Senefr;t| • jn 
the (;ast, to cape Corrientes. Wli<;n they 
first coinincnced their conqiK'sts, the gen- 
erals wt‘n; ordered, by the calipljs, to give 
a geoCT'aphieal description of the con- 
quered countries. The countries, nations 
and wealth of Asia were, in n great de- 
gree, known to them. Tliey extended the 
knowledice of Arabia, their own country, 
of Syria and Persia, and gained sonie 
acfpiainfance, at least, with Great Tar- 
tary, tli<‘ south of Russia, China and Hiii- 
dostan. A1 Martin, Abu Ischak, Scherif 
Edrisi, Nassir Eddin, Ehn Ilankal, who 
wrote b(‘fween A. D. 15 and iil, Abulfeda, 
and IJln^h Bogh Abdollatifi distinguished 
theinsch es as geographers; and niucli 
that the most renowned among tliem, 
Ahnlfed.i and Edrisi, have writtmi, is sfdl 
useful and important in regard to Ijistori- 
cal geogiajihy. The Arabian historians, 
since the 8th century, have lK*t‘u very 
numerous, though they have not yet been 
long enough known to European scholars 
to cnahlc them to derive much advantage 
therelroni. The oldest and best known 
bistorinn is Hesham Ibn Mnhanied Ihii 
Schoaib Alkhekebi, A. D. 818. Praise is 
line, also, to Abu Abdallah Mohammed 
Ibn Aclinied, Abulphanigins, George Al- 
makin, Abulfeda (who wrote a universal 
history of the world till A. 1). 1:115), Ma- 
crizi, Arabschah, and orhei*s. Tin? later 
historical works are in a calmer and more 
simple styh;. — The philosophy of tlu^ 
Arabians was of Greek origin, and de- 
rived principally from that of Aristoth’, 
which was studied first by those in 
Spain, and thenoe irt all the west of Eu- 
rope, having been taranslated from Arabic 
into Latin, Hence the origin of the 
scholastic philosophy may be traced to 
the Arabians. To dialectics and meta- 
pl^sics they paid paiticidar attention. 
Of their philosophical authors, Alikrabi 
must he mentioned, Who wrote on the 
principles of nature, 954 ; Aviconna, who 
died A. D. 1036, and, besides other ]^iIo- 
sophical writings, W€U3 ,the author of a 
treatise on logic, physics and metaphys- 
ics, and of a comraentaiy on the worits 
of Aristotle. Ibn Bajah distinguisdied 
himself as an original thinker. Algazel 
wrote a work, attacking all philosophical 
systems, to which Happalath Hahappalah 
published an answer. The commentary 
on Aristotle, by Averroes, was particu- 
larly esteemed, and his paraphrase of 
Plato’s Republic, which appears formerly 
to have been little read, even among his 


countrymen, deserves mueJi praise. Many 
famous philosophers were, at tlie same 
time, physicians; for the physical sci- 
ences, including medicine, were not then 
s< 5 parated from philosophy. Next to ge- 
ography, the Arabians, without doubt, have 
contributed most to these sciences. At 
Ds<*hondisabur, Bagdad, Ispahan, Eiruza- 
bad, Bukharia, Cufa, Bassora, Alexandria 
and Cordova, from the 8th to the Jltli 
century, medical schools were instituted, 
and, with the devoted study bestowed on 
this branch of science, the nation could 
not fail of making important advances 
in it, though, m reality, they Were Jiere 
also dependent on the Greeks. Anatomy 
made no progress among them, because 
the Koran ex}>ressly prohibitecl dissec- 
tions. Yet they had an extensive knowl- 
edge of medicine, zealously studied bota- 
ny, and might be regained as tlie inverit- 
oi'S of chemistry ; at least, they have made 
many discoveries in it, and Dscheber i.s 
r(‘garded as the inventor of a panacea. 
Ill the science of dist‘ases (nosology) they 
made much progress, and leanied how to 
treat judiciously various kinds of sickness. 

their famous writers on medicine be- 
long Aharum (who first described tlif* 
small-pox), JahiuJi Ibn Serapion, Jacob 
Ibn J.sbak Alkeudi, John Mesve, RJiazi's, 
Aliriansor, Ali Ibn Abbas, Avicenna (wiio 
]>ublished the Canon of Medicine, lor a 
long time the best work of tlie kind), 
Isbak Ben Soleiinan, Abu leas is, Aben 
Zohur, Averroes (the author of a compen- 
dium of physic). It cannot be denied, 
that honor is due to the Arabians lor 
having maintained the scientific knowl- 
edge of medieme during the middle ages, 
and revived the study of it ia Europe. 
If physics made less progress among 
them, tlie oause lies in the method, of 
study. This soienee was treated meta- 
physically, in order to reconcile the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle witli the doctrine of 
fatality taught in the Koran. Mathemat- 
ics the Arabians enriched, simplified and 
extended. In arithmetic, they introd uced 
the use of the ciphers wliicJi go under 
their name, and of deeimals, into Europe, 
and, in trigonometry, sines instead of 
chords. They siinplified the trigonomet- 
rical operations of the Greeks, and ex- 
tended tlie general and useful applications 
of algebra. Mohammed Ben Musa and 
Thebit Ben Corrah particularly distin- 
guished themselves in this departraeuL 
Alhazen wrote on optics. Nassireddin 
translated the elements of Euclid. 
Dscheber Ben Afla wrote a corninentary 
on the trigonometry of Ptolemy. As- 
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Tronoiny tliey cs])ecially cultivated, for 
which tkinous scliools and olwervatories 
were erected at Bagdad aiul Cordova. 
As curly as A. D. 812, Alhazeii and Ser- 
gius liad translated into Arabic tlie Al- 
niagost of J^tolemy, the first regular trea- 
tjs(* on astronomy, of which, in Al- 
liirgani, and, still later, Averroes, published 
editions. Albaten, in the 10th century, 
observed the motion of the aphelion. 
iMoliainined Ben Dscheber noticed the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and coiiqdeted a 
theory of tJio sun. Ahnansor formed 
astronomical tables, in whicJi appear some 
observations on the obliquity of tlic eclip- 
tic. Alpetragius wrote a tiicory of the 
planets. Geography was brought into 
connexion with mathematics and astron- 
omy, and tJ'caRjd scieiifilically, particu- 
larly by Abulfedu. Tlie division of the 
(*artli into 7 climates, various gcogi*aphi- 

< measures and the hke, belong to the 
Ai abians, IMuch as the severer sciences 
were* cultivated, the genius of the |>eople 
ibr jKictiy was not fettered. Abu Te- 
mauj, ill 830, collected the greater flaiii- 
as.'i/j, an anthology iii 10 hdoks, and 
/io( /ifi j f, 111 880, the leaser Haniasah, 

a M//>/ileyneiJt to the other, Thest‘ nni- 
1 i>ti thi‘ 7 prize poems at' tiie Monllakdth, 
\/fer t/jfs />eriod, the orieiitul [wjcuhanfies 
m/’ Andaaii poetry iK'carne inonj and 
■ in* ^tromr, tlie tone grew mystical and 
'.iiavainmt, aiul the language lost its 
l'i,nT\. iMfitenabbi des**rveH to h(* noticed 
!'>i hi- t^'iider elegies in a clasMC ‘«t\le; 
Proben dcr ^Jra&iju bfn iJirhtkunsi , — 
ns of Arabic l*t>etr\, — b\ Reiske, 

\a 17f»o; and Moimahbi^ imrudnUd 

'mU* (ienniin] coniplt for Oif Jir.d 
In J(jsepji Ha/nmer, Vienna, 182,3;) Ahn 
I'liun'I Tiiifnu, vizier of Bas^lad, I'or ids 
f legie*. and poeni^ (.see.Vcu? Gi rnmn Mrr^ 
'"‘/np IrOO, No. 1. sect. 8); Itbiel Hariri, 
I'H* bis bi-u>ry of a knight eiTani, entitled 
Mdkamni, in 50 chapters ^see R<isf*nmul- 
b r On ea ^/Irahic Hornance of Ilnririj 
l.i ipsic, 1801, tranaUiUid, 182li, by liiic- 
Leri ); A\)u Ds<‘haafar llm Tophail, for 
mt(‘r» s\ing pVnlosophlcal romance, the 
A'aturnI .lian, translated by Eiclibom, Ber- 
t.n, 1783. Admai’s great heroic romance, 

. luiur'^s lAfe (s('e Anlar), is still said to 
]tro(bu'«‘ amusement in the Cijllee-hoiises 

< r \1( p))o. It is written in 85 parts. — 
'I’lic di.iiiuuic excepted, there is no sort 
' rjfot trv wliieh the Arabians have left 
iniatrcfniitcd. The ballad, a production 

< 1’ the hold and adventurous spirit of the 
nation, was invented by them. There is 
?i<j (haihr that tliey had, by this means, a 
lanverful effect on modern European po- 


etry ; for no small share of the romantic 
))oetry of the middle ages belonged to the 
Arabians. The athentnrous, cliiA-alrous 
spirit, the tales of fairies and sorcerers, 
and perhai)s, also, rhyme, juiKsed from tlio 
ArataariH to our 'western ]M>etiy. 33nia 
this nation, in the period of the middle 
ages, contributed, in various ways, to the 
Jiieratiire and tlie refinement of Europe, 
and left beliind many traces of its former 
superiority. Hence the importance of 
their lan^age to learned irujuirers must 
a]>pear evident to all. No one can do w ith- 
out it, who would take an accurate view 
of knowledge and human character. It 
belongs to the Semitic dialcrts, so called, 
among which it is distinguished for its 
antiipiity, richness and softness. By the 
Koran it was fixed as a written language, 
and, a .short time after Moliammocl, and 
still mon; since the 10th centuiy, among 
the Arabian authors, who established the 
})rinci]des of the language, its beauties 
were explored, and its wealth collected 
in dictionaries. By the entrnnri* of the 
Arabians into Sicily and Spam, their di- 
alect became known in Europe. But, 
notvvitlistanding it has loft many traces 
in the ianguagi'S of those countrie.s, the 
knowledge of it lias been mostly h>st since 
the expulsion of the Moors from Europe.. 
EostcJ again intrt>duccd the scientific 
‘^tudy of it into Emiice, and 8p<‘y into 
(iernumy. In the 17th century, it flour- 
ished in the Netherlands, and was aller- 
\wii'ds zealously pursued in (lermany, 
Hofi.iiid and Englanrl. bavt* valua- 

ble grtimiimrs by Erjven, Miehoehs, Kicb- 
.tolrton, .labii, Ro.s<*nmufter, de Sney ; 
gooil dieijonaries l>y Erpen, (jfolius, <hg- 
ire|f, (’asfell, Meniti^kif iV'ilmet, 8cheid ; 
collections of extracts by Rei^ke, Hirt, 
Rosf iitmilhT, 2ahn, ile Saey, Savaty and 
otlicra. Kirsten, Sc hultens, Jones, I jch- 
born, Tyebsen, Sebnurrer, Hassi*, Koso- 
’'urten, Hc'/el, Wald, Pauhis, Ro«('nmhU 
b*r, Vatcr, Angusti mid oibers have dono 
tUo worhl imjioruint services, by tbeir 
great cultivation, iiive.stigation and illua^ 
iration of tbc language. Grnner and 
Stvreugel bave sViown how important the 
knowledge of it is to physicians. In fine,, 
the remains of Arabian architecture, in 
Spain and Africa, deserve the attention 
of travellers. The French architect P. 
I/ostc, in 1810, studied this style, ]>articu- 
larly in Cairo and Alexandria. Thence 
arose his work, .^ckUecture Arahe^ ou 
Monvmeids du CairCy dtssinh et mesurhj 
with 74 engravings, fol., Paris, 182*3. 

Arabian NighI'S, or the TuousAr^ 
AND ONE Nights ; a celebrated coUectioa 
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of Eastern tales. The East is the ancient 
and native country of fe^bulous histories. 
Tlie ever-active fancy of the people, their 
love of adventures, their belief in spirits, 
and their fondness for lively stories, are 
attested by numerous travellers. This 
character appears in the amusements of 
their coffee-houses and caravansaries. It 
^ave rise (perhaps first in India and Per- 
sia) to those thousand fables, which, con- 
trary to Mohammed’s express command, 
found in Arabia a second home, and 
were spread, with alterations and improve- 
ments, first separately, and afterwards in 
large collections, tlirough all Europe, 
Many of them found their way thither 
in the time of the crusades or sooner. 
They were the inexhaustible fountains 
which supplied the writers of the French 
fahliaiix^ and the story-tellers and fabu- 
lists of Germany. In tlie beginning of 
the ]8tb century (1704), the collection 
which had long existed hi the East, under 
the above title, was introduced to the lit- 
erary men of Europe, and, in a short time, 
to the public generally, by means of the 
translation of Ant. Galland, a distin- 
guished French Orientalist. Its aiJiiear- 
jince was hailed widi universal delight, 
and it became one of tlie most popular 
works in all Eurojic. The nianu script of 
Galland, now in the royal library at Paris, 
was incomplete. The interest inspii*ed 
by the work led to more careful investi- 

i pitioii ; and, in the year 1788,ap|)cared at 
•uris tJie New Thousand and one Nights, 
by Chaois aiul Cazotte, from a inaiiu- 
8cri}>i deposited in tlie royal library by 
the former, who was a native Arab. The 
geiiiiiiioness of the book was, at first, sus- 
pected, on account of the freedom whicli 
the editors used with the original ; hut 
flic suspicion was afterwards proved to 
1 m? without foundation. Much is due, 
Jiowever, to Caussiu de Perceval, the suc- 
cessor of Galhuid in the chair of the Am- 
bic professorship, who made a new ver- 
sion, in 180^ from the on^nol text, and 
to the improved copy of GallaiHl abided 
the conclusion of tiM whole. But many 
defects still remained, and many lost pas- 
sages were yet to be (bund. The work, 
however, woe not rendered complete by 
tlie improved translation of Jonathan 
Scott, in 1811, nor by the last edition of 
Galland’s MUle ct wnc JWttte, prepared by 
Gautiers, aided by Langi^s, and published 
in 1822. It was reserved for the German 
literati to put a finishing stroke to this 
rich collection, by die use of maniBcripts 
before unknown. In 1823 — 4, appeared 
a German translation, superintended by 
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Zinserling, of a splendid collection of new 
tales, which bad been found at Rosetti, in 
Egypt, and a French translation of which 
had been unaccountably lost. The G^r- 
ipan translation was ushered into the 
world by Mr. von Hammer. Still more 
valuable was a Tunisian manuscript in 
the possession of professor Habicht, of 
Breslau, by the assistance of Avhich ev- 
ery defect was corrected, and, with the 
advice of two other learned men, a Ger- 
man translation was made, far excelling 
everjr previous one — Tausend und eine 
JVdcntf voUstdndig iibersetzt, von Max. 
Habichf, v. der Hagen und K. Scholl^ (the 
Thousand and one Nights, translated m 
full, by Max. Habicht, v. der Hagen and 
K. Schall), 15 vols. 12mo. Breslau, 1825 ; 
also the original Arabic was published by 
doctor Habicht, with a glossary, in 1 vol., 
Breslau, 1825. A Danish translation of 
the Arabic text, printed in Calcutta, in 
1814, has been pubhshed by Rasmus- 
sen, professor of Oriental languages at 
Copenhagen (1st vol., Copenhagen, 1824). 
With these exertions to restore to its 
original beauty and value one of the most 
remarkable monuments of Eastern man- 
ners, inquiries into the origin of the Ara- 
bian Nights were alvso prosecuted with 
success. It was easy to show that the 
])osition maintained by Caussin, that the 
work was a production of the 16th cen- 
tury, was untenable, and every other 
hypothesis which considers them as all 
(•om|ws(Ml at the same time. Von Ham- 
mer certainly took a more correct view 
of the sulqect. It was his opinion, that 
these fables sprung up in the m\\ of India, 
w'cre afterwartls transplanted to Persia, 
and finally muiie Anihian profierty by a 
translation into that langimcrc, in tlie time 
of the caliph A1 Mansnr, about 30 years 
before the time of Han nm al Ituschid, the 
conrempomry of ChnHeiimgue. After a 
time, new brandies, native und exotic, 
were grafted upon this original stock, 
which soon sent forth new shoots, like 
the pnivnt tnw. And no one can doubt 
the reasonableness of this opinion, wJio 
knows that stories of this sort allow of 
the introduction of every circiunstaiice 
and every event in any way connected 
with the subject of the tale ; and, in fact, 
it is plain, that many of these fables have 
a later origin and another home. Ac- 
conling to Jonathan Scott, no two manu- 
scripts in diflferent countries agree; the 
cofiies found in every nation are corrupt- 
ed by the traditions of the people. The 
story which forms the point of union 
among the Thousand and one Nights is 
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I 1 .S follows : — Thr sultan ^rhaliriar, (‘\as- 
jxT.Upd In tlu' faitlilossnoss of hi?' hriilo, 
inado a law, that evi'ry of liis fimiio 
wiv('s should he put to death tlie inouMiu^^ 
atler niaiTiage. At length one of them, 
named Shi herazcufey the generous daugh- 
t('?' oi'thc grand vizier, suceeeded in iihol- 
isliiiig the cruel custom. By the charm 
of her stories, the fair narrator indneed 
the sultan to defer her execution ovciy 
day till the dawn of another, by bivaking 
oft in the middle of an interesting tale 
which she liad begun, to rekte. Thus 
passed a thousand and one nights, — two 
years and nine months, — and, in the course 
of this period, Sheherazade became tlie 
motlier of three cliUdi*en. These she led 
before tin* throne of her liiishaiid. The 
stem inoiuirch was melted by lier tears ; 
he cJasiK'd his wife and children to his 
bosom, gave Sheherazade her life, and 
retphnal of lier no return, but the frequent 
relation of some of those tales, whieh lm«l 
often kept him fascinated with delight at 
her side. Only a j)art of this story was 
knoun to the first French translator of 
tliB work ; tlie eonelusion was unknoAvu 
till \on Hammer discovered the eireiim- 
stanees just related, and laid them before 
tlie world. The delight felt by Sehuliriar 
has been felt by thousands more of his 
own Ihith, and still continues in the great- 
est part of Asia, in Kgypt, and along the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. It 
has been spread by the translations 
through the countries of Chnstian Fu- 
ro[)e, aiifl will continue as long as men 
dehiiht in the phenomena of amystt'rious 
world, summoned up by the magic of an 
innocent and playful imagination. Most 
of the Arabian tales aim merely to delight 
file fuiry, yet many of them contain 
much kiiowledg(‘ of mankind, and some- 
times acute didineations of the bidden 
passions and vices of man’s heart, and 
mu(di practical wisdom. They are doub- 
ly intere><ting to the European reader, 
beeanse tlu'y ]>la<'e before us, in a far more 
striking liglit than travellers can do it, all 
the ])eeul]arities of the Eastern nations. 
The f('arl(\ss courage of the Arab knight, 
Ins ]M<)])ensity to bold adventures, his 
de^t<‘rity and skill, his love and his re- 
vniiop^ the cunning of the women, the 
Ji \ [»oerisy of the priests, the venality of 
ihe judges, — ail stand before US in fiill re- 
li(d‘. Golden iiiilnces, beautiful women, 
siili'iidid gardens and rich banquets cap- 
tivate our s(‘use8, and fetter us to a soil 
in which We (lelight to view tlie shadowy 
forms of a foreign world of fancy. Be- 
^ides tills', the poetical language of many 


passages, and the gn'ut ufiiVitr of flu* 
whole, cannot but iiiteror the reader. If 
Ave w'ere to give an idea o(' the Arabiati 
Nights liy pointing out its \<‘ry untipoile 
ill hleniture, Ave Avonid mention jlante’s 
Divina Vommedia. Both are creuhons of 
the Ixjldcst lancy ; but tlie latter is grave, 
sometimes harsh, reflective, ami sjieaks 
design throughout; the fonmr, jilaylitl, 
ncT^ soniethnes childish; exiubiting* the 
nnt^fltT ftow of a lively imagination. 
There however, some truly and deeii- 
ly ^les among them; we only 

mentfcn that of AH Ebn Becar and 
Schemselnihar. — The pleasure inspired 
by the Arabian l^jlghts soon gave rise to 
numerous imitations and changes. We 
ought to menfibn, among the first, the 
Thousand and one Days; an imitation, 
in Persian, of the Thousand and ono 
Nights. It is less artless than the pat- 
teni, and executed with more apparent 
design. It atU mjif.s to remoA<* the jinju- 
diccs of a king’s daughter against men, 
hy rc'connting numerous exanqiles of 
honor and faithfulness in that sex. Of 
the ancient French and German para- 
j)hrnses, avo have a!r<*ndy spoken inei- 
tlciitally. Among modern parajdirases, 
Avc will mention only OeldensehlagiT’s 
Aladdin, Avhich is founded on one of the 
Arabian tides. 

Arabian Sba ; a part of the Eastern 
ocean, on the southern coast of Arabiiu 

Arabtci ; a sect of Christian teachers 
Avho arose in Arabia, in the first half of 
th(5 Bd century. Their distinguishing 
iloetriue was, that the human soul die^ 
decays, and rises again, at the same time 
Avith the body. Origen refined and con- 
verted tliern, A. D, 246. Tlieir error 
took its rise from the opinion, at that time 
jirevalent, of the materiality of the soul. 

Arac, or Arrac. (See Arack.) 

Aracatscha ; a plant ; a native of the 
chain of the Andes, and fii'st discovei-ed 
ill Santa F6 de Bogota (New Grenada, in 
Spanish South. America). It is more 
nonrishihg and prolific than tlie potatob 
(solamim tube.romm\ which groAvs wild in 
this country, in tlie woods of Santa Ft* 
de Bogota, in Peru and Chik'. In taste 
and solidity, the aracatscha resembles the 
Spanish walnut. The soil retpiiros no 
greater degi'ee of wannth or moisture 
than is aflbrdbd by Europe. In Germany, 
it Was first cultivated successfull}^ in 
Bamberg or Wftrzburg. In the 19th j>ago 
of the Quarterly Journal of Science, Lit- 
erature and the Arts (Oct. 1820), Mr. 
Lambert gives an account of the aracat- 
seha (heracleum tuherositm Molinm)^ and 
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its cultivmioii in Rngland. Janies Grey 
J.icjk^jon, ill thii 20t!i pafije of th(‘ same 
journal, asserts that tliis jilant grows also 
in the country of* Sus, on the soutli side 
of the Atlas, and is called, by the Arabi- 
ans, aracdtscha^ or atschUy i. e. di'y root 
How <li(l it find its way to America, and 
maintain its original name there ? Had 
the old Arabians mojre iknowledge of nav- 
igation than is coijnmonly supposed ? Or 
shall we believe that a former continent 
by name MarUiSi has sunk below th^ 
ocean, which, before its destruction, formr 
ed a conne:}[ion between Afiica and South 
America ? 

Arachne, daughter of Idrnon, a dyer 
of purple, at Colophon, in Ionia, had 
learned from Pallas the art of weaving, 
and ventured to challenge her teacher to 
a trial of skill. In vain did the goddess, 
in the form of an old woman, forewarn 
her of die consequences of licr folly. 
The contest began, and A. prepared, witli 
much skill, a web which repnisented the 
amours of Jupiter. This irritated Pallas, 
who tore the web in pieces, and struck 
A. on the liead with the shuttle. A. hung 
liersclfin despair. The goddess restored 
her to life, hut changed her into a spider. 

Arachnot.ogy, or Araneolooy ; the 
art of deciding on the changes of the 
weather from the motions and works of 
spiders. Intimations of it ap]>ear even in 
Pliny (H, N,, book.xi., sect, It is also 
treated of in the EwigwaJiretiden Praciica 
(Things of everlasting Value), which ap- 
peared at Gorlitz in 1588. In lahir times, 
Quatremere DisjonvaJ, once member of 
the academy of sciences at Paris, during 
an 8 montlLs’ imprisonment, in whicJi 
some spiders were his only companions, 
made various observations on the subject, 
and, in 1797, at Paris, made known liis 
discovery of the close connexion existing 
between the appearance or disappears ice, 
the labor or i*est, the greater or less circum- 
ference of the webs and fibres, of spiders 
of (different sorts, and tlie atmo^herical 
changes from fair weather to rain, worn dry 
to wet, and particularly j[h)m hot to cold, 
aiid from frost to a milder temperature, 
Aragk, or Rack ; -a strong spirituous 
liquor, distilled from rice, sugar-cane, or 
the juice of the cocoa-nut. The last, 
which is the best, comes from Batavia ; 
the others, from Goa. At Go% there are 
3 kinds — single, double, and treble-distil- 
led. The double is most sought, although 
weaker than the BatJ^vian. 

Arafat, or Gibel el Orphat (the 
mountain of knowledge or of ^atitude), 
in Arabia, near Mecca, The Mohammed- 


ans say that it was the place wliere 
Adam first received his wile, l^ive, after 
they bad been expelled from Paradise?, 
and separated from each otlier 120 years. 
On the summit is a cliapel asiiribed to 
Adam, rifled, in 1807, by the Wahabees. 
The mountain not being large enough to 
contain all tlie devotees that come auriu- 
ally on pilmnago tp Mecca, stones are 
set up ropna it, to snow how far the sacred 
limits extend. The latest description of a 
celebrsflnxi is by th6indefori|:able traveller 
Bu^hardt (<1. V.), who visited the place 
in. July, 1814. He estinifites tlie inun- 
ber present at 70,000, The camp cov- 
ered a space of between 3 and ,4 miles 
long, and from 1 to 2 broad, containing 
300 tents and 25,000 camels. In tliis 
Babel, he reckoned about 40 languages, 
and had no doubt there were nuuiy more. 
The sermon delivered on the mount con- 
stitutes the main ceremony of tlio Hadj, 
luul entitles the hearer to the name aiul 
privileges of a Hadjy. The liill is about 
200 feet liigh, with stone stejis reacliing 
to the summit. Ailer concluding the 
ceremonies at Au, the pilgrims set out for 
Mecca, passing through tlie valley ol* 
Mima, on tlieir return, in wliicJi they 
sfiend some time in stoning the devil. 
This ceremony consists in throwing 
stones against small pillars set up at each 
end of the valley, Eacli completes (>.‘3 
jaculations. 6 or 8000 sheep and goats 
arc then sacrificed. The third day brings 
them back to Mecca, where some furiiier 
ceremonies finish the festival. 

Arago, Dorninique-FrariQols, liurn at 
Estagel, in Perpignan, Feb. 28, 178G, as 
early as 1804, \>'as an instructer in the 
polytecJinic school. In 1805, lie became 
secretary of the hurtait dcs loyigitudes. 
With Biot, and tJie Sjianish commissaries 
Cliaix and Rodriguez, after Delamhre and 
Mechaiu had measured the arc of the 
meridian between Dunkirk and Barcelo- 
na, he continued the measurement to tlie 
island Formentera. WJien tiie I'l’ench 
army entered Spain, A. was impiisonod 
by the Sjmnish officers, and remained 
scvenil months in Rosas. Attempting to 
return to France by sea, he was taken 
and carried to Algiers by a coj sair. In 
1809, the tlien French consul jirocured 
his frciedom. He had, foitunaii ly, pre- 
serveil his apparatus, and all his. observa- 
tions and calculations. The latter fonned 
a continuation of the Base dit Systime 
mMnquey publislieil before, by the insti- 
tute, under the following title : Becucii 
(T Observations gM^sufUes, astr. et phys., 
ejchntces par Ordrt du Bureau dcs Lon^i- 
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hide’s, ctt pour determiner la I Va- 

riation de la PesoTiicur et des Departs ter- 
restres sur le Prolonf^ement du JMeridien de 
Paris ; red. p. Biot et Jirae;o ; 4to. A. 
took tlie place of Lalaiitle in the nati(nial 
institute, and, in 181(5, became a iricmber 
of the 3d class of the academy ol* sci- 
eDce& At present, he is prineipally de- 
voted to physics, partiijularly to investiga- 
tions relating to tiie theory of light and 
galvanism. 

Araooit, Tullia d’, a poetess of the 
IGth century, descended from an illegiti- 
mate branch of the royal family of S|>ain. 
Her father, Pietro Tagiiava, cardinal d’Ar- 

X n, whose natural daughter she w?is, 
3 e.d her first at Femira, and aflerwaixls 
at Rome, where her fine talents reccive<l 
the highest degree of cultivation. Her 
works which remain are, “ Rime,” in one 
Hvo vol. printed in 1547 ; Dudo^o delt* in- 
finito (VAnwre^ which appeared in the same 
year ; and ll Meschino o il Garri/w, 4 to., 
in 15(50. Her beauty and accomplish- 
inerits were the theme of several poets. 
She died, near Florence, at the end of the 
Ib'tli c(‘iitury. 

Aragon, kingdom of. (See Arra^on.) 
All An ; next to the Casihan S(‘a, die larg- 
est inland collection of water in Asia, it 
was unknown to the ancients. It lies 
amid the plains of the Turconmtis and 
Kirghises. Its length Is estimated at 250 
miles, and its greatest breadth at 120. Its 
wat(‘r is salt, like all sumding collections 
witliout an outlet. It receives the Oxns 
and the Jaxartes, and contains a multitude 
of sturgeons and seals. It isencircleil by 
desert, sandy heaths, and its sauily shores 
are without harbors. .Evaporation, as 
there is no outlet, seems to draw off its 
water. It lies very low, and is surrounded 
by many small lakes and morasses, but no 
liills. It was once, ]»robably, tinited with 
the Caspian sea, tlie eastern coast of 
which is separated from the western 
coast of the A. only by 80 miles of low, 
sandy and marshy lands. Both ends of 
tli<;se seas, where they apprv2ich each 
other, are very shallow. The A. is full 
of islands, which, like its banks, are with- 
out iuhabiuints. 

Aram, Eugene, a man of considerable 
learning, and remarkable for his unhappy 
fate, was bom in Yorkshire, 1704. Ilis 
education cx)n8i8ted in learning to read; 
but, being of a studious disposition, be 
maile great progress in mathematical 
studies and polite literature, by his own 
unaided exertions. He acquired the Latin 
and Grefjk languages, reading all of the 
Roman and most of the Greek classics, 


and also bccnnie acqtiainted 'withthc C)ri- 
ental and Celtic tongues. Tin* niost ex- 
tmonliiiary event of his life wn^ the mur- 
der of Daniel Clark, a shoern ikcr, with 
whom he had been before concerned in 
eomo imiidulent practices. Tln^ munier 
was eoiioeftled 14 years, and then 
ocoyentidljc (Rscovered. ^ His wife, from 
whom he wnrseparatedj was the ptind- 
^ Witness agirikist him ; and, an able 
defence, which he read to the court, he 
was feimd gtiihy. After his conviction, 
he confessed the justice of his sentence, 
allegetl his suspicion of an iiiilawfel 
intercourse between Clark and his wife, 
as his motive for the commission of the 
murder. He attempted to end his life, 
while in prison, by bleeding, but was re- 
vived and executed. 

Aranda (don Pedro Pablo, Abarca de 
Bolea) count of ; bom 1719, of a distin- 
giiislu'd fiimily in Arragon. He devoted 
himsidf to military purstiits ; but, as he 
discovered a remarkably penetrating spir- 
it, Charles III appointed him his minister 
at the court of Augustus III king of 
Poland, an office which he held 7 years: 
Alter Ins return, he became govemor- 
geneml of Valencia. In 1765, the king 
i*ee.alled him, in consequence of an insur- 
rection that broke out in Madrid, and ap- 
jiointed him [iresident of the council of 
Castile. A. not only restored order, but 
also effected the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from the kingdom. The influence of 
Rome and the priests, however, succeed- 
ed in inducing the king to send liirnon an 
embassy to France. In Paris A. lived 9 
years ; then returned to Madrid, as coun- 
sellor of state, and lived in a sort of dis- 
grace, till tlie queen, not contented with 
the count Florida Blanco, in 1792, gave 
his ])lace to A. Some montlis after, he 
was succeeded, greatly to the disjileasure 
of the court and nation, by don Manuel 
Godoy. (q. v.) A. continued president of 
the council of state till he declared his 
opinion respecting the war against France, 
when he was banisited to Arragon. He 
died here, A. D. 1794, leaving a yottng 
widow, and no children. Madrid was 
obliged to him^ in a great degree, for its 
security, good order, end the abolition of 
many abuses. 

Aranjuez ; a village and palace, with 
splendid gardens, beautiftil walks shaded 
with elms, and a ])ark fer hunting, in the 
Bpanish province of Toledo, in a charm- 
ing sliady vale of the Tagtis, which re- 
ceives here the waters of the Xaraina ; 30 
miles from Madrid, to which a Roman 
road, built by Ferdinand VI,, leads j every 
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milo of lioh (‘o«t i},000,000 reals?, about 
147,000 Oitllurs. A, lies in Ion. .‘iy W., 
Jat. 4l°T>' N. The court usually n^sides 
here froiti Easter tiJl tJie close of June, 
when tlio number of people iiicreases 
from 2(»00 to about 8000. Charles V 
niorlced out this vole as the seat of a royal 
residence. PJjilip II founded the j^oloee 
and garden. His successors, particularly 
Ferdinand VJt CkarleSj-IH, mid Charles 
IV, unuraved and ^atly enlaiged k. 
The village is built in the Dutch style, 
and htis broarl and straight streets, which 
m% each other at right angles. 'J'he [lal- 
aee has marble stairs, superb ininoi-s from 
the manufactory of 8t. Ildefbnso, rich 
works of mt; and both the church and 
the jnonastery are adorned with many 
line paintings by Spanish and Italian 
masters. The cam del labrador Avas 
designed by Charles IV witJi groat rich- 
ness and splendor. TJic palace of A. Jias 
lioon often celebrated by Hpani<h poets, 
and is renowned tor its gardens, shadetl 
walks ami water-works. TJio gardens 
are in the form of a star. The eliief 
walk, ovei*sIiadoAVed by eJnis, is 000 or 
700 jiares long, 32 feet wide, and is bor- 
ilered by a epnek-set hedge. Every 70 
or 80 paei's, there arc resting-place.^, in 
the form of a hexagon, cooled with llain- 
taiiis. 12 jiassages, shaded by elm-trees, 
unite ill forming a large!, round area. 4'he 
royal stud, the licnls of inuh!K and Imtfa- 
Joes, the grounds under tillage, the or- 
chards and gardens here, Avere firmerly 
in a goml condition. There is a fountain 
in the Jieigliborhood, from Avhicli a sort of 
Glauber’s salts is obtained. A. has iK'coine 
celebrated, of late years, by the revolution 
of March 38, 1808. Spain,) 

Ararat ; a mountain in Armenia, in 
the jiachalic of Erzeriun, It stands on 
an extimsivc plain, ami is comiectod by 
low hills Avith mount Taurus. Its sum- 
mit, covered Avith jierpctual snow, in the 
form of a sugar-loaf cut into 2 jjeaks, 
presents a formidable appearance witli its 
craggy cliffs and deep precipices. Its 
highest peak, IMazis, is in the Persian 
province of Iran, rising to the height of 
about 9500 feet. It is the greatest eleva- 
tion ill the whole region, whence sacred 
Instoiy afilnns that Noah’s ai*k settled 
upon it. 

Ararat, or PinoT Mountajn ; a moun- 
tain of North Carolina, on the N. aide of 
the Yadkin, about 16 milas N. of Sal^n. 
It is al>QUt a mile in liei^tht, and rises in 
the form of a pyramid, witli an area of an 
acre al top, on which is a stupondous rock 
300 foet high. From tlic suimnit of this 
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rock there is an extensive, variegated and 
delightful ]>rospeet. It is H’en at the dis- 
tance of 70 rnik's, and servt'd as a bi’acon 
or pilot to the Indians in their routes. 

Aratus ; a Greek poet, born at Soli 
(Pompeiopolis), m CilUda, 3fe flourished 
ifooiit 270 Ik C., was a tiiv orite of Ptolemy 
PhiladeJphus, and a firm friend to Antig- 
otnis Gonatas, son ‘of Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes. We know him only from his poem 
Phmnomena, in Avhich he lias given us, 
in correct and elegant verse, all that Avas 
then kiioAvn of tJie heavens, Avith their 
signs mid appearances, although tJiere is 
reason to believe that lie was not him^elf 
an astronomer. Tlio esteem AAdiieh the 
ancients had for this vA'ork, ap])ears from 
tlie fact tJiat it was tmnslaled by Cicero, 
Cresar Gennanieus and Aa lemis. Eratos- 
thenes, with many other great astrono- 
mers, wrote eominenlanes on it. Tlie 
best i'dilions are bv Fell, Oxlbnl, 1672; 
by Jhiide, Lei pMi^ 179:1—1801, 2 vuK; 
and by iMattl line, Frankfort, 1817 — 18. It 
has lK‘en iran^latiMl into German b\ J. 11. 
Vos«, IJeidelb., 1824, and published with 
th(! flreek Text and iIln>tmtiojis. 

Ah \Trs r>f 8ieyf>n, son of Chinas, was 
bom 27:i Jk ( ' His father fell inatiimult 
(‘\eif(‘d by Abantida-, and A. flod, n ithout 
knowing It, into the Jioiise of the tyrant’s 
sist«*r, Avlio, sTruek witli tfu' cireuni''ranee, 
snv’ed the lili! of the boA,tlieri 7 yeais old. 
Aflerw’anh Ik' was sent to Argos, and tie* 
exiles from S;e}on (‘xpected in liim tb(‘ir 
future n'^ionn*. Wdnni he had scarcely 
r<'aeli(‘d his 20tb year, be deViAamal Sieyoii 
from tin* lyvant Aicocle^. He would not 
stain lilt* Iibf‘rry of bis native (!iiy with 
the blood of any eiU/en, but met with 
much diflienltv in the admimstranoii of 
athiirs, as, besides a large part} in rfjeeiry, 
the king of Macedon abo espoused tbt! 
cause of till' d('}) 0 '-ed Nieoeles. Fnder 
these cireuin-tauei'^, fie doomiMl it lM'>t to 
join Sieyon to tin' Aelia'an Ji'agno, — tJie 
only i*cmaijiing support of Ih'i'doin in 
Greece. Ky ins inllia'iiee witli Ptolemy, 
king of Egvfit, he obtained a sum of 
money sufficient to st'ttli! the various 
claims of the returned citizens^ and, iRniig 
vestt'd with the supreme constitutional 
power ill Sieyon, he governed with jus- 
tice and moileration. In due time, being 
made general of the Achiean It^ague; he 
i^overeil the abrupt inaccessible fonress 
of Corinth from the king of Maccdon, by 
a plan which is one of the most aihnired 
instances of ancient military stratagem. 
In the end, however, owing to a hostile 
league against the Acha?atis betwix^n ilie 
./Etolixms and Spartans, A., in opposition 
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to liis own principles, was obliged to calj 
in the assistance of Antigonus, king of 
Macedon. This turned the tide of atfairs 
for a wliile, but, on the death of Antigo- 
nus, similar difficulties occurring, his suc- 
cessor, Philip, was in the same manner 
called to the aid of the AcliseanS. At 
first, Philip highly estocniod A., but Was 
gradually esti'auged from liim, and it was 
thought that lie had caused a slow poi- 
son to be administered to him, for A., 
spitting blood in the presence of a friend, 
exclaimed, “ Behold th(‘ friendship of 
kings'” He died in liis57th vcar,‘^l() B.C., 
and was inteiTed with tlu' highest honors. 
A. was f)jic of the most virtuous aiul noble- 
mindfvl uu’ii that shed lustre on t)ie de- 
clining (lays of Greoee. Polybius speaks 
in high terms of Comuientarics, writttni 
by A. on his own actions and the affiiim 
of tiio Achfcans, whicli, it is much to bo 
regretted, have not n'achod posterity. 
The chief mat('rials for Iii'^ historj" are to 
be found in I’olyhius and Plutarch. 

Araucanians. Tills is a South Ameri- 
can nation, of 400,000 inhahilniits, in the 
southern jiart of Chile. They occupy a* 
territory containiug ()1,000 sqtiare miles, 
and sfreteliiug from .TC 44' to 50^ of 
S. laf. They have maintained their inde- 
])eiulencc against the Spaniards to tlie 
pn'sent tim(\ Bounded on the N. by the 
river Pio-nio, on the S. by tlie river Gal- 
lacallay, on the E. by the And('S, and W. 
by tluj Pacific ocean, tlu'y live under a 
free, though aristocratic al form of govern- 
ment, agri'cahly to common laws and cus- 
toms. They dwell in villages, and em- 
ploy themselves in agriculture and raising 
catth’. ’^riie woollen dr(\ss of the men is a 
shirt and a dark-hlue manth^ ; the women 
wear a mantle and a long petticoat. Tl»o 
free lien live in huts. Vegetables fbnn 
their jiriiicipal food. Pol) gamy prevails 
among them, yet the domestic affairs ivre 
managed by the women. Their language 
is allied to tin; Patagonian. One of the 4 
toqiijH (high h credit;! ryMJobilityj conducts 
the public adairs. If he does not, how- 
ever, enjoy miiversal respect, the ulmenes, 
or liereditary noliility oi an inferior class, 
displace him, and substitute one of their 
own number. Distinguished knowledge 
and boldness must be shown by the no- 
bility, to excite re«^ct. The ^neral ap- 
points his own heutenant, who, in his 
turn, appoints another for himseli. Thus 
every inferior rank is dependent upon the 
one above it, yet not on the supreme power. 
In establishing law^s and determining iii 
military operations, every A. has a voice. 
The executive power, however, is not 


bound by expression of the popular opin- 
ion, Tul 1551, the A. fought only nn 
foot, and then, for the first time, they 
learned the value of cavalry. Now they 
have many horses, and, on their inarches, 
each rider carries a foot-soldier behind 
him, so as to advance with more speed. 
In battles, the cavalry are posted on both 
wings. The lieutenant-general, vice-to- 
qui, commands one of tlie wings. In the 
middle stand the infantry, armed witli 
clubs or sj»pars. They me, like^vise, well 
skilled in the use of fire-arms. In their 
I Kittles, a portion of the warriors usually 
remain behind as a corps-de-reserve. 
The A. advmice to an attack with a hide- 
ous noise. In the rcvolutionarj" struggle 
of the South Anierican states, the toqui 
of the A. resolved upon neutrality, which 
he honorably maintitmed. — ^draucana ; an 
epic poem of Errilla. (See Ercilla.) 

Arcel\, no'wErbil; a small place in 
Eastern Assyria, renowned for a decisive 
battle fought by Alexander the Great 
airainst Darius, at Gaugamela, in its neigh- 
borhood, B. C. 331. 

Arbitkr; a name applied among the 
Komaiis, 1. to a judge, whom the ju*a)tor 
had commissioned to dei’itle a controver- 
sy pending before him, according to th(‘ 
princi))les of equity (ex (tqxw et ho7io) ; 9. to 
a person to whom the contending jiarties 
had committed the decision of their dis- 
pute, without the interference of a magis- 
trate, by an agreement partly with one 
another (compromissum)^ partly with him 
(receptum) ; finally, 3. one whom the 
contending parties had only consulted, 
witli the design of his drawing up term.s 
of settlement, without binding themselves 
to assent to them. To an arbiter, in the 
first signification, decisions were commit- 
ted l>y the prtetor only in affairs of trust 
and confidence (in negotiis honx fidei\ not 
in cases of strict right (in negotiis stricti 
jvris). In the latter cases, the prastorap- 
jjohitcd a judge (judex pedaneus) who Was 
to decide according to a strict rule {/ormu- 
la ) wJi icli was if iven to him . In this three- 
fi)ld signification, the arbiters (btainirai) 
among the Athenians are compt^hend- 
ed. From the arbiter comes the of^ura- 
tor, i. e. one to whom the deciding judge 
proposes questions depending on scien- 
tific or technical knowledge, which affect 
the decisiort of the dispute. From the 
opinions of such a man, tlie parties may 
appeal to the pinion of a thud (to a re- 
mtdto ad miatriim horn viri)i But as soon 
as they have committed the decision to:a 
third by an agreement {C(mprwni99pm), 
and the commission (receptum) has been 
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received by biin, tijey inu^ submit to liis 
decisipp. His sentence (orhMumf or lau^ 
dim) c^n only be assailed when something 
fitiudulent, e, g^, bribery, can be proved 
against him. In the opinion of many 
learned jurists, however, it may be called 
in question in case of a great tliougli un- 
intentional violation of* justice (propter toj- 
sionem enonmsstrjmmy Justhnaii estab- 
lished a djstincu*«)etween the decision 
to which subscrilje, or which 

tJiey approy^^^^Bleuce of 10 days, and 
that against tJicy Imve proteste<l 

within 10 d^^^Hhe tbrmer is called 
m'hitrivm hojj^^Kmm ; the latUT, no7i- 
/lomologatuiiuf^Ke latter, according to 
him, ought no legal force. 

AiiBiTRATio^BPartief^ may submit a 
dispute to arbjBtion eitlier orally or in 
writing, and, ii®ither case, the award, 
when properly jHide, will be binding on 
the parries. Tne submission is in tJie 
nature of a commission by both panics to 
the arbitrators to determine tlie subject in 
dis])iite. If either revokes this authority 
before tile award is made, the award will 
not be binding upon tJie party so revok- 
ing. Jhit if tlie submission wi^n^ by bond 
or covenant, or in writing, and, in some 
cases, if it were merely oral, the other 
party will be entitled to damages against 
the i»arty so revoking, for the breach of 
his agreement to submit the matter in dis- 
pute to arbitration. General agreements 
to submit tlisputes that may arise, such as 
those contained in policies of hisuranco, 
arc not binding by the laws of the U. 
States nor by those of England. Similar 
agreements are, however, binding in Ger- 
many, and some other parts of the conti- 
nent, where articles of coiJai*tnei*ship fre- 
quently contain a clause to submit dis- 
putes between the partners to arbitration ; 
and wills often contain a provision that 
ilisputcs among the legatees and devisees 
shall be so settled. In, submitting disputes 
under these stipulations, the parties some- 
times take an oath to comply with tho 
award, or they agi'ce upon a penalty for 
not complying. Each is binding. One 
reason for not giving effect to siich gen- 
eral agreement^ in England and the U. 
States, is, that it substitutes other tribu- 
nals in tlie place of those establiehecl by 
tho laws of tlie cCuntry, which may be 
done in case of a dispute tlmt . has jictu- 
ully arisen, but not by a general apd pro- 
spective agreement. Th^ laws of most 
countries, however, favor the settlement 
of, disputes by arbitration. The parties 
riiay ^ree in court to refer their cose to 
eurmir^on^ and the jiKiges will recognise 


the agreement. For tlie purpose of cp- 
cQurnging aribitrations, the laws of many 
if not afl of the U. States provide 
forms and proceedings in relation to them. 
The bisect of these statutes is to provide 
a way of making a binding submission, 
procuring a valid award, and securing its 
ready execution. Crimes cannot be made 
tlie subjects of adjustment and composi- 
tion by arbitration, for the public is here 
one party ; but the pei*sonal injuries and 
pecuniary damage resulting from crimes 
or breaches of me peace may be made 
subjects of reference. As to the jMnsons 
who may agree upon a submission, any 
one may do so who is capable of mals.mg 
a disf)Osition of his properly, or a release 
of his right ; but one under a natural or 
civil incapacity cannot, as a manied 
woman or minor. Tlie arbitrators cluisen 
by the parties are often aiithorized to 
choose an unu^ire, in case; tlo'y disagree ; 
but Lu some of the general stipulations for 
reference in Germany, tJie lunpire is agreed 
on beforehand by tlie jiarlies. As an ar- 
bitrator is a judge wlio receives a com- 
mission from the contending iiailies, it 
must be left to them to decide on lijs 
qualifications, and the laws do not gen- 
erally make any s]>eciftc provisinns on 
tliis subject. If, Jiowever, it ajqiears that 
tlie arbitrator was interested, and in> in- 
t(,‘rest was unknown to ojh* of tlie parties, 
or tliat Ii(i uas bribed, or that an> other 
strong objection lay against his acting as 
arbitrator, exception may be made to the 
award on tliat account. The ]>io\ i.'>ioiis 
of various statutes for eanyiug aNvanb 
into execution, and tlie exct pianis tluit 
may be made To tlii'm on tlie gioiind of 
interest, eireumveiition, imstake or ndbr- 
iimlity,are too numerous to be slated par- 
ticularly, 

Aubuthnot, John, an (MUinent ]>h\M- 
cian and (bstinguished wit, ^^as horn iii 
ScotUuid soon atb'r the restoiation, but in 
wliat year is uneiutain. He reci i\ed the 
degree of doctor of pin sic at ihe univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, and engaged ju tJie busi- 
ness of teaching mathematirs ui I^ondon, 
wliere be soon ilistinguihlaHl lumself by 
bis writings and by liis skill in the pmo- 
tice of his profession. In 1701, he was 
chosen fellow of the royal society, and 
soon after appointed pb>sH*ian extraordi- 
nary, and then physician in ordinary, to 
queen Anne. About this time he be- 
camo intimate with Swift and Pope, and 
this brilliant triumvirate formed the plan 
of a satire on the abuses of )uiman learn- 
ing. But the completion of tliis di^sign 
was interrapted by tliedeatliof tJie queen, 
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nin] havr only an in»|MTloct c'^siiy, 
uridor tlu^ titio of ^M('iuotr,s of Jliuiimi.i 
ScrihUrus. Tlic <loaTli (►!’ Ann*' 

irijuh' 8i]rii an iinpri'ssion on dtu tor Ar- 
hnt)nu>t, tluU, to divoi't Ins nu‘lam‘hol\ Ja* 
visitod i*ari‘<, and, on Ins i'< inrn, uius d*'- 
privod ol* Ins ])larn at St. .laninsV, Ih' 
oontimifd, iiowovor, tin* pou'tn'o of Ins 
profession, and, in f7‘2lt, \\as (diosm X.M 
censor of the royal <*olle^n* of pli\sa‘ia]is, 
and afterwards an eleet of the saiia' 
colleir(‘. Beini; atila'lial with ati asthma, 
wJfieii, having; incn'astai with Ins m .'U", 
was at last heeonie jneurahh', Jie n tired 
to Hampsh'ad i'or relief ; hut, Ix'ini^^M'n^ihle 
that ins disease was mortal, h<‘ i-etnrned 
to London, where lie died in IT.’Jo. — 'fin' 
principal works of doctor Aihinlmot are, 
an Kxainitiatioii of Ihn'tor W oo<l\\ aid’s 
Arcdnnl of the Deluge, llihr, and an Es- 
say on the Usefulness of idatiieinatical 
T.parning, which were tlie hniiidation of 
his literary rejaitatioii ; the 1'ahle of An- 
cient Coins, Weiglits and JMcasurt's, ex- 
plained and exeinpJitied, in .scvc'ral Di>*- 
senations, whieli iipjienred in \’i27 ; the 
treatise of the iVatnre and Choice of Ali- 
ments, 178*^; and that of the Ejects of 
Air on ilunmn Bodies, In these 

lie displays his solid and extimsive leaiii- 
ittg. His treatise on th(> Ahcreaiion of 
tin- Ancionfs, Ins Ihsforv of .h»hn Hull, 
Ills eonmhntifnis to Arnrfiinis Sc'iihlems, 
and other pieces ttsnally jiulih'hed in 
Swift’s works, are t'qually disiniguished 
for ingenuity, wit and eMpnsito satire. 
Ills epitaph on Chartri s js a inast<5rly 
conifiositiou in its kind, 'fhe following 
skeTi’h of ins clmracter, Ironi doctor Joiin- 
son’s life of Uojx*, is |n->titied ii}^ tlje tes- 
timony <if ins conten)|joraries anil of Jiis 
works : — “ A. w.i'- a man of gn'ut eoinpre- 
heir-ion, .-kilfnl in Ins pnntice, vtTsed in 
thf' sciences, acqimnited w itii anciimt lil- 
eratnrt’, and ahh* to ammaic ins mass of 
knowledge l>y a hrigdit and active imagi- 
nation ; a scholar, with great hriiiiance of 
wat ; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, ro- 
tained and discovered a nobio anlor of 
religious zeal ; a man cHtirriahle for. his 
leaniing, amiable for Jiin life, and venem- 
hle for his jiiety.” His miscellaneous 
w'orks have tw^en published in 2 vols. 
ISnio., with a memoir of his life [)refixeil. 
— Another A., of the name of Alexander, 
was an aciiA e supporter of llio refomiccl 
clnirch of Hi'otland. He was born in 
and <li<*d in 

A lie, Jeanne d’. (See Joan of Jirc.) 

Arcvdia ; tlxi middle and highest part 
of the Pcloponnt'sns ; the (ireek Switzer- 
land; hounded on tlic north by Achaiu 


and Sic>on, on (lie ca^t hs Atuolis, on the 
south hy i^iesscnia, and on the w« st liy 
Elis, it is rich in ii\ets, springs and 
pjwturi's, and i.s watej-Ml by the lairotas 
and Alpheiis. 'I'lie jnineijial mountains 
were culled Ctfllvtu^ th'iluvnithus, Slipn- 
phaluSf mid Alanalus. I’roni its lir^t in- 
lialutants, the I'elasgi, the land deriwil 
the name. Pc/f/.ygiVr. In latei times, it was 
divuled ainoiig the oO son^ of b\ejion, 
and reeeived Iroin Ins giandson, An a-, 
the name »lrc(uH(i. In l!u ('<)in'><^ of 
time, the small kingdoms mad ^ tln'inselv I's 
lice, anil formoil a c<»jded< ia<‘\ . 'J'he 
priiieijud were, Mautinea, w Ih h- Ejiami- 
nondtH obtained a \ictor} and a roml> 
(now the \iliage ol‘ jMcndi), Trgea (now 
Tripoli?, za), Urciiomenus, IMienciis, Eso- 
]»his and McgulopoliH, Tlio shejiln rd.s 
and imnlerd line rugged mountain 
cotmtry reniam^d Ihr a long time in a 
savage state. By degwet^, they ncqniretl 
the rudimetUs of civili^iiiatioii, Wgau to 
cultivate their delds, and to amuse thcin- 
scives with dancing and music. At the 
sariH' time, they ahvays rentaiiicd w^arlike, 
and fought, when they had no wars of 
ilicir ow'ii, in the service of other stati s. 
Their chief deity was Pan; their cjiief 
hnsiiiesH, breeding of cattle and agiicid- 
ture. Tins occasioned tin' pastoral poet^ 
to select Arctulia for the theatre of their 
fahh'S. Thus it has been marie to appear 
as a paradise, altbongh it was far from 
di^si'rviiig this character. 

AacAUiANs, Academy of tJu‘; a socie- 
ty of Italian jioets in Rome, estahlisiicil 
in the latter half of the 17tli <*enlury, for 
the iiiqiroveincnt of taste and the cultiva- 
tion of Italian jioetry. The whole coii- 
stitiition of the sor’iety Iiiul fis its object 
the imitation of tJie pastoral life of 
the Arcadians. Ileiico their inceting^ 
are held in gaidens, and every meinbei' 
adopts the name of a Gn^ek shepherd, Ijy 
which lie is ctdkal in the society. Under 
tlicse names tli6 poems of the mcinhcrs 
are usually publialK'd. The laws of , die 
.society are draw^n up after the model of 
the 12 Roman tables : the most impor- 
tant are, that the society slvdl have no 
jmiron, and that no pqems are to he fend 
which are eontraiy to religion and good 
inonds. The device of the society is the 
syrinx (the ancimt shepherd’s pipe), eii- 
ivvhied with pines and laurels., Only 
poets (without distinction of sex, how- 
ever) can be memliers of it, . Fornjerl\. 
tlie society enjoyed much respect, and u 
was an object of ambition to obtain ad- 
mission to it; but this is no Itiuger Uh* 
case. In imitation of tlie chief soeioty in 
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Konh*, s(x*H*ties f()r tlie Haine jMjrpose 
W(.TC instiiiit(‘d in several Itafiau ciiirs. 
( ’resdndx'iii (q. v.) has publishtul cnlU'c- 
tieiis of the [xienis of this .'issociation, and 
biographies of several of its meinhers. In 
!!S24, Leo X.II, under the name of Lt^o 
Pistute C(’> ro/tloy wtt» admitted a mein- 
her. 

AttC^Nru; a secret ; especially a sc- 
<T('t reriK'dv, or a medicine of whicli the 
ingredients and preparation are kiqit se- 
<‘n‘t, SncJj medicines, on account of nn- 
nierous abuses, liave been made, in some 
c ountries, an object of iiKahcal iMjlice. In 
ilie time of alchemy, there were many 
celebrated arcana. 

Arce, Manuel Jose, was elected first 
presidigit of tlio republic of Centnd 
.America, and entered upon tlie duties of 
his office at the organization of the repub- 
lic.an government in April 1825. The 
salary assigned him by congress was 
10,000 dollars; and his term of office is 
fixed at ibur years by the constitution. 
(For the histoiy of his administration, see 
Central America,) 

ARCESinxes ; the founder of the second 
or middle academy; bom at Pitane, in 
^Eolis, ill the first year of the ll6th Olym- 
piad, 11. C. 81(); was cai*efully educated ; 
and sent to Athens to study rhetoric, 
lint ])hilosophy attracted him more. lie 
en joyed the instructions of the Peripatet- 
ic Theophrastus, then of Polemon, and, 
after the death of Crates, stood at the 
head of the academy, hut made impor- 
tant irniovatioris in its doctrines. Plato 
and his successors had distinguished two 
kinds of objects — material, which act up- 
on the senses, and those that arc only 
eompreliended by the mind. Our notions 
of the former, they say, compose opinitui ; 
of the latter, knowledge. Arcesilaus, who 
approached to scepticism, or rather went 
beyond it, denied that a man knows any 
thing — even tlie fact tliat lie knows 
nothing. He rejected as false and delu- 
sive the testimony of thf? senses, and 
accordingly maintained, that the truly 
wise man can maintain nothing. In this 
way he was able to combat all opinions. 
As ne “was obliged, however, to reconcile 
these strange maxims with the necessities 
of life, imposed alike on cveiy being, he 
said their strict application was admitted 
only in science, and that a man may oven 
adhere to what is only probable in the 
jiresent life. Moreover, he wus kind 'to 
the distressed, and a friend to pleasure. 

A rival of Aristippus, he divided his time 
l)etWeen Venuj^, Hacchus and the Muses, 
withoat ever filling a public office. Me 
28 * 


died, from intemperate indulgence in 
wine, 75 y cal's old, in the 4th yc'ar of tJio 
I84tli Olympiad. 

Arch, in building. (See Archiicclnre.) 

Arch (from the Greek prelix i 
syllable which is placed before ^oine 
words, in order to denote the ]iigln‘st de- 
gree of th<iir kind, whetloT good or had, 
o, g., archangel, archduht, ardickancdlor, 
archbishop, arclutpirit of evil, archfiend, 
archflatterer, arrffelon, &.e. Many ol* 
the highest oflic(*rs in dilferent empires 
have tiii.s syllabic pndlxed to their titles, 
and, in the German emfiire, the an h- 
officos (erzdmter), as they were called, 
were of high importance'. They were 
established in France, by the same cuii- 
stitution which conferred the imperial 
dignity on Napoleon. 

Archajsivi ; an antiquated word or 
phrase. In general, the uae of archaisms 
18 objeotioui^le, but in certain kimls of 
writing, ami particularly in poetry, tjicy 
may even be an ornament, as they are 
often peculiarly forcible- 

Archanoel; the chief tity in a Rus- 
sian district of the same name, which con- 
tains 356, 400 sq.m lies, with 263,100 inhab- 
itants, among whom are 7000 Sainoyciles. 
It lies between 20 and 30 miles Iroiii the 
mouth of the Dwina, on the White sea; 
Ion. 40^ 43' E. ; iat. 64^ 32' N. ; contains 
1900 houses and 15,l00inliah]tauls. Tijo 
monasteiy ofMicliael the archangel, found- 
ed there in 1584, gave the city its name. 
The English Jirst disi^overed a passage 
thillier tlirough the Frozen ocean, .A. 1). 
1553, and, until tin; buildingof I’etersluiig, 
A. was the only port from >v hence the 
productions of Jiiissia wme e>;i>orted. 
When Petersliurg became a place of e.x- 
port, and Kigaal>o was 4i^(.*d iL'i .i ILissiau 
port, the trade of A. sunk till 17»i'i, when 
queen Elizalx'th granttal to it all th:; 
jirivileges of Pettirshurg. Tin' tindr mi 
the Dwina has since iiicr<‘a>cd moic aial 
more with tin; growing jxtjiiilaiien of 
Russia; and A, iias become the eldef 
mart of all imports and exports fir iSibc- 
ria, being connected by canals vvitii Mos- 
cow and Astrachan, In .Imu' or July, 
foreign vessels arrive?, winch sail again in 
the last of September or Octobea'. lu 
these summer montlis, there is a perpet- 
ual market for fish, fish-oil, tallow, grain, 
various sorts of fur, skins, shqi- limber, 
wax, iron, <?oarsc lini'U, liogs’ bri^tlcs, 
china and japuned wari'-^, caviare, stur- 
geon, &:-e. More than 200 liireigu v(*ss(*Ls 
arrive annnalJy ; in 182.3, 230 sailed, 'fhe 
trade is seriously obstructed by a sand- 
bank, affording only 12i feet of wa»,^r, 





at the etitxwtic^of ^le hfesbOTf^wiiM^ is in 
other 'Me* llbitijiiiiltioii 

of Movo4>wie8k /protect#! the* eniratice. 
Th^ are now dork^yards here foreiiipa 
of ^ar, which are Imilt Viy the Hussmn gov- 
Othhient in A. as clieiip or cheaper tlmn 
they cnii buikl them in any other place; 
also an cxcollent ware-liouse for iboiign 
iherrhandise aiil)joc.t to a duty.. In April, 
the ice breaks up at the moudi of tJa? 
Dwina, on the l)anks of wliieh,i>5^iNJut., 
the vegetation »>f grain and fruit entiiely 
ceases. Seventeen versts Iroui the city 
is the auehoriiig place of ships, with tiiree 
docks. A civil and military governor, 
{ind an arelibishop, resiflt' at A. Tlit* 
house of tiio adminiliy and t!ie harracksof 
the soldiers are situated on the j.sland So- 
Joinhol, fo”ined by tlie itM'r ( hiseliemda. 
In the value of imported goods tsiih- 

jeet to duties was l,ld>^,(J00 ru'olos, au<l 
of the exjxuts, 8, (>('(), IXIO rubles. d'he 
shortness of the nights, during tiie time 
the harbor is navigable, pr« seius a natural 
olisfaele to sinng'gling, 'J'Ik* shortest da> 
is d liours and niiiuites long. iMany 
expeditions ever}' year, for lisjfmg ami 
hunting, go from this place to Hpilzher- 
gen and No\a /endda, by water in smri- 
iiier, and liv sledges m m mt<'r, to the 
mouthoftiie Lena, and perhaps farther. 

Archkisuop (from the (ireek ; m Latin, 
(trchitpiscojms)'^ a metropohtaii prelate, 
having several sutfraiian bishops under 
him. In (Aitholie counfrue'*, the areJit- 
episcopal ehiipters el(*ct tlie aridibisliop, 
who is contirmed hy tlie pope. The 
establish m out? of this dignity is to Ixi 
traced up to tii<’ earfn'r^t t i in (}s of Chris- 
tianity, Mhcn the bishops anti iiiteiior 
clergy met m tlie capitals to deliberate on 
sjiirilnal athurs, and the hishoj) of the 
citywhen* the meeting was held jiresidcd. 
Certain honors were allowed him, tlic 
title of inrlropollimi jiaiticjilnrly, on uc.- 
coimt of his residence. The ssynotl of 
Antioch gave the archbishops, in tlie 
year dU, the siificriiiiinidence over sev- 
eral diocoses, which were called their 
province^ and a rank above the clergy of 
the same, who were obliged to a.sk their 
advice in some cn<es. By degrees, their 
privileges inn-eased ; Iwit of tli€>se the 
pope has retained many since the 9tli 
century, so tiiat only the following were 
left to the archbishops :—pinsdictton, in 
the first instance, over their suftmgaii 
hishojis, in eases not of a criininiii natiiiv, 
and a}.[>ellat<^ jiirisdietiou from the bish- 
ops’ CDurtB ; the right of convoking a pro- 
vincial synod, which they were required 
to do at least once in every three years*, 


preaiding in tiiosaine; 

|i)e 

of .diatiihlitiog indulgencesi. the. right of 
tlfwotutioB (q, V.), of having the 
rietl before tw^ni in all parts of llte ^v- 
inm{if thetpope himself or nlcgatm mateire 
ts luitpre'sieiit)^ and of weaiihg.tlie archi- 
epiaeofvii pallkini (q. v.) England aii^ 
two (Pi-ntedtant) archbishops — those of 
C^tUerbwry and Vork', tin? tbrmer stylcil 
uU England^ the latter, pnVuf/i 
of Engkmd i hwi witli regard to the ex- 
itet distinctions between tliese appella- 
tions, there is no httlo obsi’uritv in the 
l>ooks of such 4LS upon this subjeet, 
in ancknU times, tlie pvinmey of tlie 
archbishop of Canterbury extendi'd to 
Ireland, as ^vell as liiigl.ind. llenc»‘ h(' 
was style<] a patriarch, had the titles of 
orhh Uriiannici pontifex', and of pupa 
aUrrim orhh. Ho is tlie first peer of 
tlie r(N‘ilm, having precedeney before all 
dukes not of royal birth. He crowns the 
sovertugn, wlieilier king or queen, ami 
when he is invested with Ids andihishop- 
ric, 111' is said to be entl ironed. The fii'^t 
prelates in Jiiiigland are his oliici'rs. lie 
is addressed by the titles ol* pour grace^ 
and most reutrewi father in God, and 
writes himstdf hp divine providciWy 
while the bisho}> only writes hp divine 
permission, llis jurisdiction extends 
over diocest‘S. Tlie first are)il>islio]> 
of Canterbury was Austin, appoin fed A. ID. 
5l)d, by Ethelbert, when he wjis C(Jii\ cited 
to Christianity. Next in dignity is the 
arclibislio}! of Vnrk. Ho takes plaee of 
all dukes not of the blotnl royal, and all 
the great officers of the crown, except 
the loril liigh ciuuicollor of Kngland. 
Ho crowns the queen consort. The first 
archbishop of York xvas Fanlhins, ap- 
pointed ill The income of tliese.two 
iiighest prelates of England has often 
been misrepresented, one party stating it 
too high, the other too low. It is cer- 
toinly very, great, though the annaiirit 
cuiinot be ascertained, {For the itnineuso 
salaries of some of the English clergy, 
and the scanty incoines of the larger 
portion, see the article C/ 6 irg 3 ^) Scotland 
iiud’two urebbifc^iop»-»»-tlio»o of St. An- 
drew’s and Glasgow ; now she has none. 
InTreland, there are four-— tJiose of Dub- 
lin, Armogii, T«arn aiul Cashel. In the 
U. States, there is an archbishop of the 
Roman tvatholiq cluirch, whose see is at 
Baltimore, and wJioge spiritual jurisdic- 
tion extends over all the U. States. There 
is, as yet, no archbishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, though tliere ar% save- 
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ra1 bi^liops. In the year 1638| pom Leo 
Xlt npfii^ted^ ato tt^ 
anshi^sl^aj^ in Oo&mMa} ii^hotrt iBolivaf 
had pl^^pg5^teed» Pethapa the two^^most 
iinpeftll^'^uvh history were 

thAse &f Cologne ' ond Mentz* Tliese 
arcJib^^ops were aoTereigns of a'conaido 
rniblc ooimtry, electors of the Uennan 
empire, and the two t highest officerar un- 
der the emperor. Till Napoleon dis- 
solved the German entpire, they played 
a conspicuous part in the history of the 
continent. In France, there are now 9 
arohhisliops ; in Simiii) 8; in Portugal, 2 ; 
in Jfnngnry, 3 ; in Italy, 38. 

Archdeacon, This ecclesiastical nfii- 
cer, who. was at first only the chief among 
the deacons in a cathedral or nietr<)|K)li- 
tan cinirch, in liie 5th century, acfpiiicd 
an importance, which raised Jiini above 
thf? jank of jiresliytere, ami fiiaccil him 
nearly on an erpiality w ifh tlie bishops. 
The archdeacons have since fM‘eii not 
mere assistants, but reprcsentntiv<*s of 
the bisiiops in the i!ioces<*s and councils. 
By degrees, tiie afiiiii's of the bishop’s 
jnriMliction, the superintendence of the 
eJer^j, the eliurclies, convents, andeeeJe- 
siastieal povssessions, the right of visita- 
Tion, the trial of heri'sies in the W(*stern 
l)isho])ricH, eume to be exercised by the 
arclideaoons. Until the 9th century, they 
were only delegates of the iiivsjjops, but 
they altenvards became inde])eiulcnt olii- 
cers of the clnirch, with almost episco[Mil 
power, partly through the weakness and 
ignomnee of their principals, juirtly 
through the division of the dioceses, 
which look place in the 8lh centiir}^ into 
several smaller districts or aclideocoiiates, 
over which the archdeacons presided. 
In the 11 til and 12th centuries, they were 
acknowledged as tlie most inlluential 
prclates of the church, and at the summit 
of their power. On tiio establishment of 
the gerieml episcopal tribunals under 
particular oHictjrs or general vicars, in 
the 13tli century, the dtgnfty of the arch- 
deacons diminished^ amlttieir jurisdiction 
in most dioceses, in the 15th and Kith 
c^uries, passed to the new courts. In 
the 18th century, they were still regarded 
as dignitaries in some chapters ; but now 
this office, pi-incipally on account of the 
contention about rank with the deans 
and other officers, is almost whoDy abol- 
ished in the Catholic church. In tlie 
chapters established again since the dowii- 
thll of Napoleon, it has not been revived. 
In the Greek chnrcli, since the 7th cen- 
tury, there have been no archdeacons, 
except one in llto Greek imperial court 


at Gowi^tttiiiofileh.. Tbaepiso€fAl0iiimli 
tm tlie.;e<ttitrary, a^/juir 
ardbdOOeohfs who are the deputies ai tke 
bistop% to ^ snperintettd me diaurkstf* 
The efchdcaobns in the evangoHcal Lu- 
the^a» dnirch enjoy no portiedlaf piivi- 
legeS^ except precedence over the other 
In Hamburg, they are the sec- 
owi ecclesiastics bi thepriiicipal cl lurches. 

< Archblaus. — 1. A Greek philosopher, 
a disciple of Anaxagoras. He flourished 
about 440 years B. C. Like his prode- 
(sessor, he chiefly devoted Ins attention 
to tlie origin of things. He first taught at 
liampsaciis, and subsequently removed 
to Athens, where Hoemtes became liis 
disciple and successor. — 2, A king of Ma- 
cedon, natural son of I’erdiccas II, and 
his successor, lie entertained at his 
court Huripides, and employed Zeuxis’ 
pencil. He died about 3L>8 B. G. — 3. The 
son of Herotl the Great, llis reign is 
desKTihed as most tyrarmical and bloody. 
The jieople at length accused liiin before 
Augustus (Judea being tben dependent 
upon Home ). The emperor, after Jicarbig 
Ins delence, banisheil Jiini to Vienne, in 
Gaid, wiiere he died. To avoid the fury 
of this monster, Joseph and Mary retired 
to Nazaretli. — 1. The son of Apollonius, 
a seulptnr. fJe was a native of Joiiia, and 
IS tliDiigiit to Iiave lived under (daudius. 
He cxeented in marble the apotheosis of 
Homer, wdi I ell w its found, in l.^(J8, at a 
])lacc calJt'd Fralocchia, belonging to the 
house of G’oluinia. 

Arcmrmiolz, John Williani von ; a 
very Vidunnnous Gerniaii autlmr; born 
174-3, died 1812. Hti is known m foreign 
countries by bi.s England and Italy, trans- 
lated into almost all llic liv mg languages 
of Europe. He <'dso wrote \imaJs of 
BritisJi History, lio?ii 1788, m 20 vols., 
1789 — 98. Pia'liaj)s hi^ most important 
work is his llistorN of the 8('\('n Years’ 
War (in German), 2 \oE., B<‘rlm, 1793. 

ARcuEiiy ; tlci ait »)f sliootmg witli a 
bow and arrow. 3'liis art, eiilier as a 
means of oftenei* in ^var, or of subsistence 
and amuacinent in lime (»f pi ace, may la* 
traced in tlie history id’ almost evoiy na- 
tion. It always, however, declines with 
the progress of time, which introduces 
weapons- more to be dependtal on, and 
not so easily exhausted as a bundle of 
arrows. With tlie ancients, the 
tariif or archers, were an important clas.s 
of troops. In the middle ages, the bow 
was much more used by the burght'rs 
than by the barons. Tlie Swiss wito 
iamous archers. In modern times, tbis 
weapon is used by the Asiatic nations, by 
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the tribeSfOf AiHc% )b(y A«*Aia^ricaB In- 
dians, &c. In ISlSiand 18l4y,4n^gular 
truDp, IieloDging t9 the Eusskin nrmy, 
{jaiticuioriy the Jl^aahkeers, appeared in 
Paring jarined with bows and aiXQWSi 
made surprisinjf shots. The English 
monarchs, in iormer times, took great 
|}idps to encourage the exercise of shoot- 
ing >vith tho long bow, as appears from 
several acts in the reigns of Edward III, 
IV, Henry VII and VIII. Every citizen 
and burgher was ordered to pmetise or- 
eliery^ and tlie founder of Harrow sehool 
insisted ujion shooting with tJie bow, as a 
Igfndamental part of Uie regulations of the 
institution, lu Germany, there still exist, 
in some cities, societies ot* archci*s. Tiio 
liows of the middle ages exliilat some- 
times very excellent workmanshi[). 

Akchks Court {curia dt arcuhus) ; 
the chief and most ancient consistory 
court, belonging to the arclihishop of Can- 
i(Tbnry, for tlie debating ol’ spiritual 
<“<iuses. It is so called from tin*, church 
in London, commonly called St. Mary le 
Bow [de arcubus)j where it was formerly 
lield, which (diiirch is named Bow church, 
Ironi tiic steeple, which is sup|)orted hy 
])illars built arcliwise, hke so many bent 
bows. The luristlictioii of tliis court 
extends o\cr tin; province of Canterbury. 
\n appeal, ha\ve\cr, lies to the king. 

.\k(,hil, or Arciiilla, calleil, also, ro- 
« tUa tind orsidlc ; a whitish moss, wliich 
cjows upon rucks, in the ( 'Unary and 
I ap(i Vb rd isluiids, and vitilds a rich pur- 
ple tincture, fugitive, indeed, but extremely 
beautiful. When it is piTpared for dye- 
ing, it IS called larmus, or litmus (q. v.) 

A ue uieoi u L s ; a Gna'k poet, born on 
tlie Island of P.iros. lie Ihjurished about 
700 IJ. ('. Ills ankuit spirit luirried him 
into tii.‘ \\ fiirlpool ol’ politieal party, an<l 
he was obligt'd to leavai Ins coinitiy. 
He retired to 'farsus, wImto he fought 
agaui>l the 'Idiraciaiis, and lost his f?liicld, 
more by aecudcait than cowardice. He 
aitcruards Msited Cn'ece, hut the Sjiar- 
tans hani-'Jted linn I'roin their state. Ho 
gained the laurel crown, however, at the 
Olympic games, for a hymn to Jleivulcs. 
Some say he was k died in battle ; others, 
tliat he was assassinated. A. was no less 
formidable with tlie pen than with the 
-word. i>yt*aml>es, who Jiail promist^d 
bun his daiightiT, and faithlessly violated 
ins agreement, hung himself in despair 
on ai'i omit of the satirea in wiiich tlie 
offended poet wreaked OTi him his re- 
V(uigi‘. Wjtli tin* same severity, he per- 
secim-d <mI 1 his tidlow citizens, who were 
ujifbrUmate enough to displease Jiim. Hia 


i» ail Greece so 
plBinad^^B Homers 
Hia laNtma ^ 

foroe offihfe atyle, the the 

metaphots, a Benteutunis C0lici8e»bsl^;6f^ 
vated feehng, wul a j)0wreiiSil, but bkter 
spirit of satire. I n other lyric poems of 
a higher character, he woe also doiisid- 
ereci us a model. All his works are lost 
but a few fragments, collected by LiebcJ, 
Leipeic, 18]J^-17. He used the haU-pen- 
lameter verse in Lis ]x>ems, wdionce this 
verse is called, from him, Archilochian 
vtrst : w w *-*- w — . 

Archimandrite ; in the Greek church, 
abbots or ceneral-abbots, who liave the 
superintendence of riimiy abbots anil con- 
vents; because, in the ancient Greek 
church, the abbots were called mandroR, 
and archi is tlie Greek prefix {see Arch)* 
In Sicily, the abbots are called tlius be- 
cause their convents were originally of 
(ji*eek institution, and conform to the 
rules of fcst. Ilasil. The general-abbots 
of the united Greeks in Poland, Galicia, 
Transylvania, Hungary, Sclavonia and 
Venice bear this title. 

Archimedes, the most celebrated 
among the ancient geoinetrii'ians, born 
at Syracuse, about 287 B. C.,a relation of 
Iving Hiero, appears to have hnna; no 
jiublic office, but to have devoted liimself 
entirely to science. We eaniint fully 
estimate his services to mathematies, for 
want of an acquaiiitanee wdth the jirovi- 
ous state of science ; still wo know that 
he ennehed it with discoveries of the 
highest importance, upon which the 
moderns liave founded their admeasure- 
me.nl s of ciiiwilinear surf ices and solids. 
J'hiclid, in his elements, considers only 
the relation of some of tliese magnitudes 
to each other, but does not compare 
them with surfaces and solids bounded 
by stmigbt lines. A. has developed the 
])rr>fH>sitJons necessary for effi‘cting this 
comjiarison, in his treatises on the 
spliore and cylinder, the spheroid and 
l onoid, and in Ids work on the measuiie 
<*f the circle. He roe^ to still moi^ 
abj^truse considerations, An his treatliih 
on the si>iral, which, however, even those 
acipiainted with the subject can with 
difficulty comprehend. A. is the only 
one among the ancients, who has left us 
any thing satisfactory on the theory of 
mechanics, and on hydrostatics. He 
first taught tlie principle, “that a body, 
iinmereed in a fluid, loses as much in 
weight as the weight of an equal volume 
of the fluid,’' and determined, by means of 
it, how much alloy an artist had fraudu- 
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lently added to a oromif wbieh ktog Hi- bc^g:iffiw^ier ftwn one anoth^^lli##^ 
em ha^ inasd^ All these islands a!#%i 

Ho'disdOfered the tjf this ^b- the govemtient of the captidan pach% to 

lem wlute bathing 7 and it is said to hare which, however, Candia, with the little 
causei^him BO tnueh Joy, that he hastened ielatiidS lying about it, does hbt beiong. 
home d*om the bad!i‘iii'alreesed, and crying (Compare with this article Hifdra^J^- 
outj ^ I liave found it, I have Ibuiid it V* greipinit, Scio, Samos^ Rhodes, Cyprus^ &c.) 
IhOetical mechanics, also, apj)ears to have ^AHMpelago, JVortheni, extcmls bctvv^ii 
l»eeh a new science at Ute time of A.; for the coasts of Kamschatka and the 


his oxclatnation that lie could more tile 
earth, if lie had a point without it to stand 
upon, sliows the entliusiasm with wliich 
tiie extraordinaiy tMjrfbrinancf'S of his 
Tiiacliiiics had inspired him. He is the 
ijiv<'Jitor of the compound pulley, proba- 
bly of th<j endless screw, &:c. Hiiring 
the siege of Syracuse, he devoted all his 
talents to the defence of his native coun- 
try. Polybius, Livy and Plutarch speak 
in detail, and with odmirufjoii, of the 
inaeliiiies witJi which he repelle<l die 
attacks of the Romans. Tiiey make no 
nienfion of Jiis having set on tire tiieeno- 
iny’s lleet by burning-g hisses, — a tlung 
winch is, in itseltj very improbable, and 
related only in tiie later writings of Galen 
and Lucian. At the nioment wiien the 
Romans, nndor JMarcelius, gained pos- 
session of the city by assault, tradition 
relates that A. was sitting in the market- 
place, absorbed in thought, and contoiii- 
jilaimg Mune figures wdiich he had drawn 
m tin* sand. To a Roman soldier, who 
addressed him, he is related to have cried 
out, Disturb not my circle !” but the 
rougli >varrior little heeded his mjiiest, 
and struck him dow n. As tlie conquest 
of Siracnse is placed in tlie year 2V2 
B. C., Archimedes must have 'been 75 
y(>ars old when he lost his life. On liis 
tombstone was placed a cylinder, with a 
sphere jiiscribcd in it, thereby to irimior- 
tahze Ids discoveiy of their mutual reda- 
ti(jn, on whicli lie set particular value. 
Cicero, who was appointed qinsstor over 
Sicily, found this monument in a thicket 
which concealed it. 

Archipelago ; a corruption of Mgeo- 
p^ktgOy the modern Greek pronuncimion 
of xiyaXoD n«Xayor> the Aegean sea. The 
term, however, is applied to any tract of 
set! ubounding in small islands, and to the 
clusters of islands situated therein. The 
group to which the name is most gener- 
ally given is that lyinj? in the Aegean sea, 
between the coasts ot ancient Gi*eeca and 
Asia Minor. According to dieir shnation, 
they are divided into the islands belong- 
ing to Eurojje and to Asia, The former 
lie together, almost in u circle, and for 
this reason have been called, by the 
Greeks, the Cyclades (q. v.) ; the latter, 


coast of America, and coiii]>rehcnds four 
clusters: 1, Sasignan, contaimng hve 
islands ; 2, Khoa, iiichi<ling eight islands; 
Imth these-groiips together are called the 
jMeivtian islands (q. v.) ; 3, the Aiulrea- 
noffski Ostrova, comprising sixteen isl- 
ands; 4, the Lyssil or Fox islands, itichid- 
iiig, also, sixteen islands. — Archipelago of 
Lazarus, ntwir the Cf)ast of Malabar and 
Malacca. — Archipelago of the Great Cyc- 
lades ; a cluster of islands in tlie South 
Pacitic ocean, so named by Bougainville, 
and aftenvards called tlie JVetv Hebrides 
by Cook. — ArcMpelago of the Philippines, 
containing the Plhlipjiiiies, Moluccas, 
(^elebes, iSz^c. Some call it, also, the 
Great A, — Archipdtigo of the Recherche ; 
S(*\cnil groufis of islands, rocks ami 
shoals, on the south coast of New Hol- 
land, extending from between ‘34^tod4°3(y 
H. hit., and 121^ to 2iy K, Ion. 
The largest islands were named, fiy die 
French, Mondrain ami Middle island . — 
Many otlier A. might be mentioned. 

Architecture, in the general sense 
of the w'ord, is the art of erecting durable, 
commodious, licahliful and baiidsonio 
huildings of all kinds, ada|)ted lotlie juir- 
]K)ses of tlie bnihler. According to the 
objects to wdi id i it is apiilied, ardiitcctnre 
is commonly divided into civil arrhilect- 
nre, miiitanj arrhiterhire (siu* Fortifica- 
iion), and naral archd< rture. i^'or the 
sake ul* convcmi'ncc, iiirrlicr divisions 
arc sometimes iinrodnccd, sncIi as hy- 
draulic, niiniiig, ^c., arc/iiterturt. I pon 
the contimnit of ihiropi', an intcctnre is 
ofteii divided into privat(‘ and pnbhe. 
The hitter includes all strnctnri's (‘om- 
luoiily undeitakcii or particularly super- 
intended by government. In Germany 
and France, there is a building ])olice, 
wliicii oversees both public and private 
edifices, and takes cart; that si ourity and 
liealih arc provided for in both. — There 
is something divine in num, which 
prompts him to look beyond the mert^ 
supply of liis necessities, and to aim 
continually at higher ohj(‘ets. He there- 
fore Boon expected from his habitation 
and his temples more than mere utility. 
He aimed at elegance, and architi'ctnre 
became, by degrees, a fine art, differing 
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('Nsciitially, liowevor, fi*oin the other line 
arts in those respects ; 1, that it is luisetl 
on utility ; 2, that it elevates inatheinatieal 
laws to rules of henuty. raintlu^ lunl 
sc till )t lire are only the expression of the 
feclnig of the beautiful. On llie eontra- 
ry, every creation of architecture must 
appear to have utility in view, A coluum 
dn architrave, which supports notlung, 
cqppeai*s ridiculous, and^ every jiurt of a 
Iniildihg ought to show the purpose f^r 
it is ifesigned. 

Architecture appears to have l»eeu 
among die earliest inventions, and its 
works have been conuuonly regulated by 
some principle of hereditary imitation. 
Whatever rude structure the climate and 
materials of any country have obliged jts 
early inliahitants to adopt for their tem- 
porary slielter, the same structure, with 
all its prominent features, has been aller- 
wards kept up by their refined and opu- 
lent jiosterity. Thus the Egyptian style 
of building has its origin in the 
and mount/;* the Chinese archite(‘ture is 
modified from the taU ; the Uri'cian is 
derived from the wooden cabin^ and the 
Gothic from the howtr of trees. — The 
essential elementary parts of ahuiltlingare 
those which contribute to its suppoit, cn- 
closureund covering. Of thcM?, the most 
injjiortant are the foundation, the column, 
the wall, the lintel, the arch, tJie vault, the 
dome and the roof. — In laying tiie foun- 
ditiioa of any building, it is necessary to 
dig to a certain dcjitli in the earth, to 
secun* a solid basis, below tlie reach of 
frost and coimnoii accidents. The most 
solid ba^s is rock, or gravel which has 
not been moved. Next to those are clay 
and sand, provided no other excavations 
liave lieen made m tlie immediate neigh- 
borhood. From this basis a stone Avail 
is carried up to the surface of the ground, 
ainl I'onstjtiites tin* fimiidation. Where 
it is intended tliat tile Mi[)ci*structure shall 
press inie<jually, as at its piers, chirmieys, 
or columns, ir is sometimes of use to occu- 
})y tli(‘ space betwi'cii tlie points of pres- 
sure. ])y ail inv ertfal arch. This distributes 
the prc'^siire equally, and prevents the foun- 
dation from springing between the differ- 
ent points. Jn louse or muddy situations, 
It is always unsafe to build, unless we 
can reach llie solid bottom ladow. In 
salt marches and flats, this is done by de- 
positing lirubci's, or driving Avooden piles 
into tin; eartJi, and raising walls upon 
them, q^liu jjrcservative (juality of the 
salt Avill keep those timbers unimpaired 

^ Wilkins’ Vitrurias, p. xvii. 


for a great length of tune, ami maki'> the 
foundation equally secure \vith one of 
brick or stone. — The simple-t im tnbrr in 
any building, though Iq no mcari> an 
essimtial one to all, is tla* column or ijillar. 
This is a perpendiouliu' part, coiniiionlv 
of equal breadth and tiiickiu not iii- 
tendod il>r the purpose of enclosure, but 
simp^^ fpi; the sujiport of some jiart of 
the sppejwtructure. principal force 

ha» tp rewi^t, is that of 
pe}:^^)e«;n^^ lu its 9 liap)By,tlAe 

shaij of a be exhc^ly 

lower p*pt mw 
sopport, the of tjie superior port, 

in a<3ditiop to the weight which prespes 
equally on the whole column, the tIueH* 
ness should gradually decrease from bot- 
tom to top. outline of columns 

should he a little curved, so as to repre- 
sent a portion of a, very long spheroid, or 
paraboloid, rather than of a cone. TJiis 
figure is the joint result of two calcula- 
tions, independent of beauty of uppear- 
luice. One of these is, tliat the form best 
adapted for stability of base is that of a 
cone ; the other is, tliat tlio fijspire, AvJiicli 
would be of equal stix^ngth iJiroughout 
lor supporting a superincumbent weight, 
Avould be generated by tlic revolution of 
two parabolas round the axis oi‘ the col- 
umn, the vertices of the curves being at 
its extremities.* — The swell of the shafts 
of columns wa.s called the aitasL? by the 
ancients. It has been lately found, f that 
the columns of the Parthenon, at Athens, 
which have been commonly supposed 
sti*aight, deviate about an iucii from a 
struigiit line, and that then* greatest swell 
is at al>out one third of their height. 
Columns in the antique ordoi’s are usual- 
ly made to diminish one sixth or one 
seventh of their diameter, and sometimes 
even one fourth. The Gothic pillar is 
commonly of equal thickness throughout. 
— ^The wcUly another elementary part of a 
huiUling, niay be considered as the lateral 
continuation of a column, answering the 
]>urposo both of enclosilfe and 8uj>pc^. 
A w ail must diminish as a it. rises, lor the 
same reasons, and in the same proporli 0 n, 
as the column. It naust diminish still 
more rapidly if it extends through several 
stories, suppmrting .weights at difterent 
hoiglits. A Wall, to possess the greatest 
strength, must also consist of pieces,, the 
upper and lower siuTaces of which are 
horizontal and regular, not rounded nor 
oblique. The walls >of most of the a«- 

* f^ee Tre<lgold’s Print-ipli^ of Caipcnliy, 

f By Messrs. Allason and Cockerell, we 
Brande’s Joumaf voK x. p/204. 
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clout structures, which have stood to the 
})mscrit time, are constructed in this man- 
iior, and lro«jucntly have their stones 
!»oijiid to^^cther with bolts and cramps of 
iron. Tli'‘ same method is adopted iu 
such mod(;rn structures as are intended 
to possess great strength and durability, 
and, in some cases, the stones are even 
dovetailed together as in the light-houses 
at Eddystoiie &nd Bell Rock. But many 
of our modem stone Walls, for the sake of 
cheapn^iss, have oidv one face’ of tlie 
stories squall, the htldf of the wall 
being ehriipleted With Wdekj' so that they 
can, in reality, be considered only as brick 
walls faced with stone, Bqch walls are 
said to be liable to become convex out- 
wardly, from the difference in the shrink- 
ing of the cement. Rabble walls are 
made of rough, iitegular stones, laid in 
mortar. The stones should be broken, if 
possible, so as to produce horizontal sur- 
laces. The coffer walls of the ancient 
Romans were made by enclosing succes- 
sive portions of the intended wall in a 
box, and tilling it with stones, sand and 
mortar, promiscuously. This kind of 
structure must have been extremely inse- 
cHire. The Pantheon, and various other 
Rojufm buildings, are surrounded xvith a 
double; brick wall, having its vacancy fill- 
ed u[»w*ith loose bricks and cement. The 
whole has gra<lually consolidated into a 
mass of great firmness. The reticulated 
walls of the Romans, having bricks with 
oblique surfaces, would, at the present 
day, be thought highly unphilosophical. 
Indeed, they con Id not long have stood, 
liad it not been for the great strength of 
tlieir cement. Modem brick walls arc 
laid with great precision, and depend for 
fimniess more upon their position than 
upon the strengtli of their cement. The 
bricks l>eing laid in horizontal courses, 
and continually overlaying each other, or 
brtakin^^ joints y the whole mass is strongly 
interwoven, and bound together. Wood- 
en walls, composed of timbers covered 
with boards, am a comirion, but more 
perishable kind* > They require to be 
constantly covered with a coating of a 
^reign substance, as paint or plaster, to 
preserve them from spontaneous decom- 
position. In some parts of France, and 
els<|where, a kind of wall is made of 
earth, rendered compact by ramming it 
in moulds or csises. This method is call- 
ed building in and is much more 
durable than the nature of the material 
would lead u8 to suppose. Walls of all 
kinds are greatly strengthened by imgles 
and curves, also by projections, such as 


]nlastei*s, chimneys and buttresses. These 
projections serve to increase the breadth 
of the foundation, and art) always to bo 
made use of in large buildings, and in 
walls of (considerable length. — TJie Lintel^ 
or beamy extends in a right line over a 
vacant space, from one column or 
another. The streng^ of the lintel 
be greater in proportion as its transveir^ 
vertical diameter exceeds the horizontal, 
thli stmngth beii^ always as the square 
of the depth. The floor is the lateral 
conf^iuation or connexion of beams by 
rifqans of a covering of boards. — The ami 
is a trcliisverse member of a building, an- 
stvering the same purpose as the Entel, 
but vastly exceedhig it in sti-cngtb. The 
arch, tolike the lintel, may consist of any 
niimber of constituent j)iec('s, without im- 
pairing its strength . It is, however, neces- 
sary that all the pieces slioiild^ possess a 
uniform shape, — the shape of a portion of 
a wedge, — and that the joints, formed by 
the contact of their surlaccs, sho\dd point 
towards a common centre. In this case, 
no one portion of the arch can be dis- 
placed or forced inward ; and tlio arch 
cannot be broken by any f<>rco wliich is 
not sufficient to crush the materials of 
which it is made. In arches luade of 
common bricks, the sides of wliieh are 
])arallel, a?iy one of the bricks might be 
forced inward, were it not for the adhe- 
sion of the cement. Any txco of tlm 
bricks, however, constitute a wedge, by 
the disposition of their mortar, and cannot 
collective!)' be forced imvard. An arch 
of the proper form, wlieii complete, is 
rendcrecl stronger, instead of weaker, by 
the pressure of a considerablf; weight, pro- 
vided this pressure be uniform. Wliile 
building, however, it requires to he sup- 
ported by a centring of tlie shajx' of its 
infernal sui*face, until it is c<>mj»Ief(‘. 
The upp('r stone of an arch is ca]l<*d tla; 
I’rtpstoney but is not more es'^ontial than 
any other. In regard to the slj.‘ij)c of the 
airli, its most simple fiu in is that of the 
semi-circle. It is, ]iow(;v(‘r, very fre- 
quently a smaller arc of a circle, and, still 
mort; frequently, a portion of an ellipse. 
The simplest theory of an arcli support- 
ing itself only, is that of Dr. Hooke. The 
arch, when it luis only its on n weight to 
bear, may be considered as tlic inversion 
of a chain, sus])end(;d at encli end. The 
chain hangs in such a form, that the 
weight of each link or portion is hold in 
equilibrium by the result of two forci's 
acting at its extremities ; and these forc(*s, 
or tensions, are produced, the one by tlie 
weight of the portion of the chain Ix lnw 
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the link, the other bv tl\o siiine weijrhi in- 
creased by that of tiic link itself, I>or{i of 
them acting originally in a vortical direc- 
tion. Now, sui)}H)sing the chain inveitci!, 
so ns to constitnto an arch of the same 
form and weight, die relative situations of 
"*^^jrorce8 wiffbe tlie same, only they will 
in ccMidraiy directions, so that tlicy arc 
EAoed in a similar manner, and 

ea<ih other on tlie same condi- 

The arch thus formed is denomi- 
nated a ccUmary aiv^Ii. In comjxKui cases, 
it differs hut little from a circular arch of 
the extent of uboiil one. third of a whole 
circle, and ri.sing fiom fhcalHitments witli 
an obli<iuity of about 30 degrees from a 
pcrpendicuiar. Ibit though the catenary 
arch is the best form for supporting its 
own weight, and also all additional weiglit 
which presses in a vortical direction, it is 
not the best form to resist lateral pressure, 
or pressure like that of fluids acting 
equally in all directions, Tliu^ the arch- 
es of bridges and similar stnicfun's when 
covere<i witJi loose stem's and earth, are 
pressed sideways, as well a.s ^'(‘^tIcally, in 
the same manner as if tliey supported a 
weiglit of fluid. In this case, it is neces- 
sary tliaf tlie arrli should arise more per- 
pomflcidurly from the ahiitirteiit, and that 
its general ligiire should be tliat of tlui 
longitudinal segment of an ellipse. In 
small arches, incormnon buildings, wht*re 
the disturlting forces is not great, it is of 
little consequence what is the shape of 
the curve. The outlines may even be 
perfectly straight, as in the tier of bricks 
■whicb we fn'quently see over a window. 
Tins is, strictly speaking, a real ai*el!, pro- 
vided tin* snriaces of the bricks tend td- 
warils a common centre. It is the weak- 
est kind of arcli, and a |iart of it is neces- 
sarily supc^rfliion**, since no greater portion 
can act in .supporting a weight above it, 
than can beinelmh'd bi’twei'n twocun^e(l 
or arched lines. Jiesules the arclies al- 
ready mentioned, various otliers are h\ 
use. 'file acute or Lancet arch, much 
tised in Oothic arcliitecture, is described 
usually from two centres outside the arch, 
ft is a stmng arch for supporting vertical 
pressure. The rampant arch is one in 
which the, two ends spring from unequal 
heights. The horae^sme or JWbom/t qrcb 
is (h'sc.rilied from one or more centres 
placed alwiv^o the hose line. In this arch, 
the lower jiarts are in danger of being 
forced inward. The ogee arch is conca- 
vo-corivex, and tlierefore fit only for or- 
nament. In dc'Kcribing arches, the upper 
surface is called the extrados^ and the in- 
ner, the inirados. Tlie springing lines tire 


those where the intrados rnct'ts the abut- 
ments, or supporting walls. The span 
the distance Iroiu one sjningiiig line to 
the other. The wedge-sliaped .''lone.s, 
wliieU form tm arch, are sonK'tiines called 
uppermost bej ng thg kev- 
sfone. Tim pait of a j»er from wjlpch an 
M called the 

of the 
It 111 n^ossary 
tbat:,&d akotmeots and piers, on 

wliic^ atjpported, siuniSj be so 

firm a& l 9 t^at the lateral tfmuii as well 
us V4‘rtk!iil ipiti8gui:>e, of tlie arch* It %vill 
atoncebeseen^tliat the lateral or sideway 
pressure of yn itrch is very considerable, 
when we recollect that every stone, or 
}KMtion of the arch, is a wedge, a jmrt of 
whose force acts to separate the abut- 
ments. For want of attention to this 
circumstance, important mistakes have 
lieen committed, the strength of buildings 
inaterialiy impaired, and their ruin accel- 
eramd. In some coses, tin? want of lafc'jal 
firiniK'ss in the walls is compensated by 
a bar of iron strctclied across tJie s[wm of 
the arch, and connecting the almtnieiUs, 
like the tie-beam of a roof. This is the 
case ill the cathedral of Milan and some 
other Cothic buildings.* — In an arcade, 
or continuation of arches, it is only lu'ce.^- 
sary that the, outer supports of tlie teriui- 
nal arches should be strong enough to re- 
sist horizontal pressure. In tlie infermo- 
diafe arcli(»s,tlie lateral force of each arcli 
is counteracted by the opposing JateraJ 
force of tlie one contiguous to it. In 
bridges, however, when? individual arches 
are Ijubio to be destroyed by accident, it 
is desirable that each of the piera should 
})osscss sufiicient horizontal strenjpli to 
ri'sist the lateral pressure of the ailjoining 
archc.s. — The vault is tlie lateral continu- 
ation of an arch, serving to cover an area 
or pa.ssage, and liearing the same relation 
to the urcli that the wall docs to the 
colmnn. A simple vault is con.structcil 
on the principles of tlie arch, and distrib- 
utes its pressure equally along the walls 
or abutments. A com{)Iex or groined 
vault is made by two vaults intersectirig 
each other, in which c.ase the pressure is 
thrown upon springing points, and is 
gi'catly increased at those points. The? 
groined vault is common in Gothic aiy*bi- 
tecture. — The dome, sometimes callcfl 
cupola^ is a concave covering to a build- 
ing, or part of it, and may bo either a seg- 
ment of a splicro, of a splieroid, or of any 
similar figure. When ouilt of stone, it is 

^ Joiirnty through ruriiiola and Italy, 

vol. li. p. 77. 
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a very stron g kind of structure, civoii more 
80 than tJjt arch, since tlie tendency of 
each part t<» fall is counteracted, not only 
by those al) 0 ve and below it, hut also by 
those on each side. It is only necessary 
that the constituent pieces should have a 
common lorm, and that this Ibrm should 
be wmewhal lilte ^^Bbustum of a pyra- 
mid, so that, whed placed iu its situation; 
its fotir angles ppii^ toward the cen- 
tre, or axis, of the dome. During the 
erection of a dome, it is not necessary 
that it should be supported bv a centring, 
until complete, os is done m the an^h. 
Each circle of stones, when laid, is capa- 
ble of supporting itself without aid from 
those above it. It follows that the dome 
may be left open at top. without a k(;y- 
stone, and yet be perfectly secure in this 
respect, being the reverse of the arch. 
The dome of the Pantheon, at Rome, has 
been always c^n at top, and yet has stood 
unimpaired for nearly 2000 years. The 
upper circle of stones, though apparently 
tin; W(‘akest, is nevertlieless often made 
to sujipoit the additional weight of a lan- 
tern or tower almve it. In scveml of the 
larg{‘st cathedrals, there are two domes, 
one within the other, which contribute 
their joint support to the lantern, which 
rests upon the top. In these buildings, 
the dome rests upon a circular wall, which 
is supported, in its turn, by arches iiiion 
massive pillars or , piers. This construc- 
tion is calknl building upon pendenHveSy 
and gi\'(^s (^pen space and room for pas- 
sage beneath the dome. The remarks 
whicli have been made in regard to tJie 
abutments of the arch, apply equally to 
the walls immediately su])portirig a dome. 
They must he of sumcient thickness and 
solidity to n;sist t)ie lateral pressure of the 
lome, whicli is very great. The walls of 
he Roman Pantheon are of great depth 
ind solidity. In order that a dome in it- 
lelf should be perfectly secure, its lower 
,)arts must not be too nearly vertical, 
lince, in this ciisi', they partake of the na- 
ture of perpendiculai* walls, and are acted 
upon by the spreading force of the parts 
above them. The dome of St. Paul’s 
church, in I^ondon, and some othem of 
similar construction, are bound with 
chains or lioops of iron, to prevent them 
from spreading at bottom. Domes which 
are made of wood depend, in part, for 
their strength, on their internal carpentry. 
The Halle du Bled, in Paris, had, ori An- 
ally, a wooden dome more thati 200 leet 
in diameter, and only on^ foot in thick- 
ness. This has since been r(^plaCed by a 
dome of iron. — The roof is the most com- 
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moil and cheap method of covering build- 
ing to protect them from rain and otlier 
effects of the weather. It is sometimes 
flat, but more frc(|uently oblique, iu its 
shape. The flat or platform-roof is the 
least advantageous for sliedding rain, and 
is seldom used in northern counts 
The pent roof, conaistinff of two oi 
sides meeting at top, is the most con ^^ 
TRiese roow are made 8teepesr'_ 
cold climates, where they are liable to be 
loaded wifli snow. Where the four sides 
of the roof ore all oblique, it is denominat- 
ed k Mpped roof, and where there are two 
po^ons to the roof, of diiferept obliquity, 
It is a curb, or mansard roof. In modern 
times, rOoK are made almost exclusively 
of wood, though frequently covered with 
incombustible materials. The internal 
structure or carpentry of roofs is a sub- 
ject of considerable mechanical contri- 
vance. The roof is supported ]>y rafters^ 
which abut on the walls on each side, 
like tlie extremities of an arch. If no 
other timbei's existed, except tlie rafters, 
they would exert a strong lateral ))ressure 
oil tlie walls, tending to separate and over- 
throw them.* To counteract tliis lateral 
force, a tie-heamy as it is called, extends 
across, receiving tlie ends of tlie rafters, 
and jirotocting the wall from tlnir hon- 
zontal thrust. To prevent the tie-b(‘anj 
from saggtTH^y or bending downward with 
its own weight, a king-post is erected 
from this beam, to the upper angle of the 
rafters, serving to connect the wliole, tmd 
to suspend the weight of the beam. This 
is called trussing, (^iiten-posts are some- 
times added, parallel to the king-post, in 
large roofs ; also various other connecting 
timbers. In Gotliic buildings, wliere the 
vaults do not ailniit of the use ol‘ a tie- 
beam, the rafters are ) ire vented from 
spreading, a.s in an urcl], by the sti*ength 
of the buttresses. In com/ianug tlie lat- 
eral pressure of a Jiigh roof with that of a 
low one, tlie length of the tie-heiun being 
the same, it will W seen that a high roofj 
from its contauiing most materials, may 
produce the greatest pressiin.’, as far ns 
weight is concerned. On the other hand, 
if the weight of both he equal, then the 

* Tlie largest roof that has liillierlo been built is 
supposed to have been that of the riding-house Ht 
Moscow. Its span was 1235 feet, and tlie slope of 
the root about 19 degrees. The principal support 
of this iinnieiise truss consisted in an arch oi tim- 
ber in three thicknesses, indented together, end 
Strapped and bolted with iron. 'Die principal ratl- 
ers and tie-beams wore supj>orted by several ver- 
tical pieces, notched to this arch, and the whole 
sttfiened by diagonal braces. — 'PretlgoLTs Carpen- 
try, p. 87. 
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low roof will exev^ the greater pressure ; 
and this will increase in proportiou to the 
distwce of the point ft ^bich perpen^- 
the end pf each raner, 
would meet J n roo£s as well as in wood- 
eu domes and bridges, the matejcials are 
subjected to an mterual strain, to resist 
wjpch, the eohesiVe strength of the mate- 
ri^ is retied on. On this account, beams 
should, when possible, be of one piece. 
Where this caimot be effected, two or 
more beams are connected together by 
splicing. Spliced beams are never so 
strong as whole ones, yet they irtiy be 
made to approach tlie same streii^li, by 
affixing lateral pieces, or by making the 
ends overlay each other, and connecting 
them .vith bolts and straps of iron. The 
tendency to separate is also resisted, by 
letting tile two pieces into each otljcr, by 
die process called scarfing. MoriistSy in- 
tended to tnxss or suspend one piece by 
another, should be foniKjd Ufion shiiilar 
principles. Hoofs in the U. States, after 
being boarded, receive a secondary cover- 
ing of shingles. When intended to be in- 
combustible, tliey are covered with slates 
or earthen tiles, or with sheets of lead, 
copper or tinned iron. Slates are prefer- 
able to tiles, being lighter, and absorbing 
less moistum Metallic sheets are chiefly 
used for flat roofs, wooden domes, and 
curved and angular surfiici^s, wliich re- 
quire a flexible material to cover them, or 
have not a suflicient pitch to shed the rain 
from slates or shingles. Various artificial 
compositions are occasionally used to cover 
roofs, the most common of which are 
mixtures of tar with lime, and sometimes 
with sand and gravel . — Styles of building. 
The architecture of different countries has 
lieen characterized by peculiarities in ex- 
ternal form, and in inodes of construction. 
These peculiarities, among ancient na- 
tions, were so distinct, that their struc- 
tures may be identified even in the state 
of ruins ; and the origin and era of each 
may bo conjectured with tolerable accu- 
racy, Before wc proceed to describe ar- 
chitectural objects, it is necessary to ex- 
plain certain terms, which are used to 
denote their different constituent portions. 
The architectural orders will be spoken 
of under the head of the Grecian and 
Roman styles, but their component parts 
ought previously to be understood. — The 
front or fapade of a building, made after 
the ancient models, or any portion of it, 
may yircsent three parts, occupying dif- 
ferent heights . — The jpedistal is the Tower 
part, usually supporting a column. The 
shigle pedestal is wanting in most antique 


strttctur«s, and its p^ce supjdied by a 
if ciiJier a plat* 
w!ft]t^p3,nr a pd|lti^j^ous pedestal, 
swppO|iJii;i^ 4 of coltjunni The lower 

of a jShashed ped^im U cal^d tim 
plinth}^ middle part is tjhe die, and the 
up]^ pqrt the cormet of the pedcs^d, or 
^w^osSc-^The column is the middle part, 
situated Up<m tlie pedestal or stylobate. 
It is commohly detached fix>m the Avail, 
blit sometimes buried in it lor half its 
diameter, and is Uieii said to be engagecL 
Pilasters are square or flat columns, at- 
tached to Avidls. TJie lower part of a 
column, when distinct, is called the base ; 
the middle, or longest part, is tho6‘/iq/?; 
and the upper, or ornamented part, is th(' 
capital. The height of eolumns is meas- 
ured in diameters of the column itself; 
taken always at the base. — TI kj entabla- 
ture is the horizontal, continuous i)ortiom 
which rests upon the top of a row of col- 
umns. Tlie lower part of the entablature 
is called the arckUrave, or epistylium,. 
The middle part is the frieze, wliicli,lrom 
its usually containing sculpture, was call- 
ed zop/iorits by the ancients. The upper, 
or proji'cting part, is the comice . — A pedi- 
ment is tlie triiuigular lace, producetl by 
the extremity of a roof The njiddle, or 
flat portion, enclosed by theconiiceof the 
pediment, is called the tympanum. Peii- 
estals for statues, erectea on tlie vsummit 
and extremities of a pediment, are called 
acroteria. An attic is an upper part of a 
building, terminated at top by a horizon- 
tal line, instead of a pediment. — The dif- 
ferent moiddings in arclhteciure are de- 
scribed from their sections, or from the 
pmAle Avhich they present, Avhen cut 
across. Of tliesi', the torus is a convex 
moulding, the section of which is a semi- 
circle or nearly so. The astragal is like 
the torus, but smaller. The ovolo is con- 
vex, but its outline is only the quarter of 
a circle. The echinus resembles the 
ovolo, but its outline is spiral, not circu- 
lar. The scotia is a deep, concave mould- 
ing. The cavetto is also concave, and oc- 
cupying but a quarter of a circle. The 
cynMtium is an undulated moulding, of 
Avbicli tile upper part is concave, and tho 
lower convex. The pgee or talon is an 
inverted cymatium. The fillet is a small, 
square or flat moulding.f — In archileo- 
tural measurement, a diameter means tlie 

* The name plitUh, in its general sense, is appli- 
ed to any square, projecting basis, such as tliosc at 
the }>otlom of walls, and under the base of columns 

t By a singular mixture of derivations, the Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French and English languages are 
laid under contribution ibr the technics terms of 
architecture. 
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width of a columiyrl Ae base. A module 
is half a W tnmtde is a 60tb 

part of a dlaiAfeteE-^lW t«it>rfeseiiting edi- 
fices by ^winga> make use of 

the plan^ elevati^ tkcHon and perspec^ 
• live. The plan is a map* or design, of a 
horizontal sdrface, showing the ichno- 
grapliic projection^ ot ground-work, with 
tlie relative position of walls, columns, 
<loors, &c. The elevation is the ortho- 
graphic projection of a front, or vertical 
surfkce ; this being represented, not as it 
is actually seen in perspective, but as it 
would ajH>ear if seen from an infinite dis- 
tance. The section Shows the interior of 
a building, su]jposing the part in fi*ont of 
an intersecting plane to he removed. 
Tlie perspective shows the building as it 
actually appears to the eye, suliject to the 
laws of scenographic perspective. The 
tlireo former are used by architects for 
purposes of admeasurement; the latter is 
used also by jiainters, and is capable of 
bringing more than one side into the same 
view, as the eye actually perceives tliem. — 
As tlie most approval features in modem 
aivliiteCture are derived from buildings 
which are more or less ancient, and as 
niiiny of these buildings are now in too 
tlilapidated a stale to be easily copied, re- 
course is had to such imitative rcstoni- 
tioiis, in drawings and modids, as can* he 
made out from the fragments and ruins 
which remain. In consequence of the 
known simplicity and regidarity of most 
antique edifices, the task of restoration is 
less diflicnlr than niiglit be snpjK^sed. 
The ground-work, winch is commonly 
extant, shows the lengtli and breadth of 
the building, with tlie position of its walls, 
doors and columns. A single colnnin, 
wliether standing or flillen, and a frag- 
ment of the entablature, furnish data from 
whi(‘h the remainder of the colonnade, 
and the height of the main body, can he 
rnadi^ out. A single stone from the cor- 
nice of the pediment is often sufficient to 
give the angle of inclination, and, conse- 
quently, the height of the roof. In this 
way, bean ti fill restorations art) obtained 
of structures, when in so ruinous a state 
as scarcely to have left one stone upon 
another. — We come now to the different 
styles of architecture. — I. E^fptian style. 
In ancient Egypt, a style of building pre- 
vailed, more massive and substantia! than 
any which has succeeded it. The ele- 
mentary features of Egyptian architec- 
ture were chiefly as follows; 1. Their 
walls wem of great thickness, and sloping 
/)a the outside. This feature is supf)ose<l 
to liave been derived from the mud walls, 


mounds and caverns ef their ancestors. 
2, Thd reofS and covered ways were 
o# yithput pediipents, and compbsed of 
blo<6ks of StQXie^' reaching ftom one Wall 
or coluitah to another. The principle of 
the arch, although known to them, was 
seldom, if ever, employed by them. ,3. 
Their columns were numerous, clp^ 
short, and very large, being sometimes^® 
or 12 feet in diameter. They were geii- 
Urally without bases, and had a great va- 
riety of capitals, from a simple square 
block, ornamented with hieroglyphics, or 
ftices, to an elaborate composition of palm- 
leaves, not unlike the Corinthian capital. 
4. They used a sort of concave entabhi- 
ture, or cornice, composed of vertical flut- 
ings, or leaves, and a winged globe in the 
centre. . 5. Pyramids, well known for 
their prodigious size, and obelisks, com- 
posed of a single stone, often exceeding 
70 feet in height, are structures peculiarly 
Egyptian. O. Statues of enormous size, 
sphinxes carved in stone, and sculjitiircs 
in outline of fabulous deities and animals, 
with innumerable hieroglyphics, are the 
decorative olijects which belong to this 
style of architecture. The architecture 
of the ancient Hindoos appears to have 
been derived from the same original ideas 
as the Egyptian. Tlie most reinarkahle 
relics of tliis people are their subtermne- 
ons temph's, of vast size and iduborate 
workmaiivship, carved out of tlie solid 
rock, at Elephanta, Ellora and Salsette. — 
IT. The Chinese style. The ancient Tar- 
tni*s, and wandering sbepberds of Asia, 
appear to have lived from time immemo- 
rial in tents, a kind of Imbitation adapted 
to their eiratic life. The Chinese liave 
made the tent the eleinentaiy feature of* 
their architecture ; and of their style any 
one may form an idea, by inspeetmg tlie 
figures which arpdej)ict(*d upon cormnon 
China ware. Chini'se roofs are eoiicave 
on the upper side, as if niaile of can- 
vass, instead of wood. A CliiiK'so portico 
is not unlike tlie arniings spread over 
shop windows in summer time, Tlie 
verandah, sometimes copied in <1 well- 
ing houses, is a structure of this sort. 
The Chinese towers and pagodas liave 
concave roofs, like awnings, projecting 
over their several stories. The lightness 
of the style used by the Chinese leads 
tlieiii to build with wood, sometimes with 
brick, and seldom with stone. — III. The 
Grecian style, Grecian architecture, from 
whieli have been derived tlie most splen- 
did stnictiires of later ages, had its origin 
in the wooden hut or cabin, formed ot* 
posts set in the earth, and covered witli 
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!! <* 1*80 polf'vS and radii's. Its la‘»xm- 
nina^ wore vory simple, being little nuae 
tJiaii imitations in stone of th<‘ oiiginal 
posts and beams. By degrees, these w<‘n* 
modilied and ileeoruted, so as to giv<' ri.-^e 
to the distinction of what are now called 
tfie ordtrs of areliitocture. — B\ tiio arehi- 
teciural orders are inulorstood rertain 
modes of proportioning tind decorating 
tJie eohinm and its entahlalnre. 'riiey 
were in ust' dnniig the best dajs of 
Greece and Borne, for a p<‘riod of (> or 7 
centuries. They were lost sight of in the 
dark ages, and again revived In tlu' Ital- 
ians, at tlie time of the restoration of let- 
ters. The Grt'eks had 3 orders, called 
tlie Doric, Ionic and Corinthidii. 'fhese 
wore adopted and moditird by the Bo- 
mans, who also adde<l 2 otlier§, calle<l 
the Tuscan and Composite , — Tlie Doric is 
tlie earliest and most massi\ <; order of the 
Greeks. ^ It iskuo^vn by its large coltiiims 
with plain capitals; its ingluphs resejii- 
bling the ends of beams, ana its iiuUulcs 
corresponding to those of ntflers. The 
column, in the examples at Athens, is 
about G diameters in height. In the older 
examples, as those at Prestnin, it is hut 4 
or 5. The sliaft iiad no base, but stood 
directly on the stylobate. It had 20 flut- 
ings, wJiich were superficial, and separat- 
ed by angular edges. The perpendicular 
outline was nearly straight, 'i'he Doric 
ca{)ital was plain, being fornied of a few 
annidcts or rings, a large echinus, and a 
flat stone at top called the abacus. The 
architrave was plain; the frieze was in- 
mn^ected by oblong projections call<*d 
t^lijphs, divided into 3 pjirts by vcitical 
furrows, and orrmnieiited beneatJi by 
gutUc, or drops. Tlie spaces between the 
triglyphs were called metopes, and com- 
monly contained sculptures. The scidp- 
tures representing Centaurs and LupitJia?, 
carried by lord Elgin to London, were 
metopes of the Pi^irthenon, or temple of 
Minerva, at Athens. The coruic<i of the 
Doric order consisted of a few large 
moukbngs, having oji their under side a 
series of square, sloping projections, re- 
sembling tlie ends of rafters, and called 
mutules. Th(ise were placed over botli 
triglyphs qnd metopes, and were orna- 
mented, on their under side, with circular 
guttcE. The best 8pecimcn.s of the Doric 
onler are found in the Parthenon, the 
Prnpyleea and tlie temple of Theseus, at 
Atlii ris. — The Ionic is a lighter order than 
tin* Doric, its column being 8 or 0 di- 
amet<*rs m heiglit. It liad a base often 
comjiosed of a torus, n srotia and a second 
torus, with intervening fillets. This is 


called till' dlUic hiiM'. Odici's ucn' ii'^ed 
in dift’erent jiarts ol’ Greei c. 3’lie‘ shaft 
Jiad 21, or mon', llutin| 4 s, which were 
luinow, as d(‘(‘p as a scmicirrle, and s(‘ji- 
arafed by a filler or square edge. The 
ei^pitnl of thisordiM* consisted of 2 paralkd 
double scrolls, cidh'd roluUs, occiqning 
o]»posite side's, anil sniiporlmg an abacus, 
winch was nearly s(|narc, Imt moulded at 
its edges. Those \oliites l .ivi' lu'en eon- 
sidi'red as copii’d I’rom rmgift'^ of hair, or 
perhajis from tlie horns of Jupiter Am- 
mon. When a eolimm nuele the angle 
of an (ulifici', its \oliites weii jilni'ed, not 
n]»on oj)poHtc, hut on (‘oniiirnons Miles, 
each fronting outward. In liiis en'^e, (lie 
\olules interfc'red with ea(‘h oiher at the 
comer, and were obliged to a.'''-mue a di- 
agonal direction. 4’ln^ Ionic eiUahlaturc 
consiftted of an architrave and fri(‘Z(‘, 
which Were continuous or unbroken, and 
a cornice of vai-ions successive mouldings, 
at tlie lower part of wdiich was often a 
row of dentels, or stmare teeth. The ex- 
amples at Athens, of the Ionic order, are 
tin' temple of li^rectheus, and the temple 
on the Ilissus, wliich was .standing in Stu- 
art’s lime, 70 years Miice, but is now ex- 
tinct. — The (Corinthian was the liglitest 
and most decorated of the Grecian orders. 
Its base resembled that of tlie Ionic, hut 
w'as more coinjdicuted. The shaft was 
often 10 diameters in hi'ight, and was 
fluted like the Ionic. The capital was 
shaped like an inverted bell, and covend 
on the outside witli tw'o rows of leases of 
th(i plant acanthus,* ahovi' wduch wa^re 8 
pairs of small volutes. Its al>a<*us was 
moulded and concave on its sidi's, and 
tmneated at the comers, with n ftowTr on 
the centre of each side. The (aitahlature 
of the Corintiiian order resembled that of 
the Tonic, hut was monj complicated and 
ornamented, and had, under tlie cornice, 
a row of largo, oblong proji'ctions, hearing 
a h'af or scroll on their under side, and 
called nwdillwns. No vestiges of tliis or- 
der are now found in the remains of Cor- 
inth, and the most legitimate example at 
Athens is in the choragtc momunent of 
Lysirrates. The Corintiiian order was 
much employed in the subsequent struc- 
tures of Itome and its colonies. — Caryat- 
ides. The Greeks sometimes departed 
so far from the strict use of the orders, as 
to introduce statues, in the j)lace of col 
umiis, to support the entablature. Statues 
^ 'J'lie origin of the Cornilhiun capitnl has Ix'en 
asrrihed lo thoM'iiiptor Calliinnoluis, who i.s said 
to have copied it from a basket accideniallv envel- 
oped iju Jeaves of aeanthns. A more probable sup- 
position traces Its ongai to some of tlie Egyptian 
capitals, which it certainly rcsemhles. 
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if slaves, heroes and ^jods appear to have 
oeen einjiloyed, oecasioiialJy,lhr this jnir- 
pose. 'I'lie principal specinK'ii «)t‘ tins 
kind of aicliitecture, wliich nanains, is in 
a portico called Pandrostum^ attaeln'd to 
the temple of Ereotheiis, at Atli(ais, in 
which siatucs of Carian fejimlcs, called 
CaripilidfSf are substituted for columns. 
Olio of tliese statues has been earned to 
London.- temple, TJie most re- 
markable jniblie. edifices of the (irecks 
were their temph'.s. These, bem^ intend- 
ed us jilaees of* resort for the priests, rather 
than for the convenin^^ of assemblies with- 
in, ^\^‘re, in jyeneral, obscurely lij^bted. 
3'heir f<)rm was commonly that of an ob- 
long sfjuare, having a colonnade without, 
and a walled cell witliin. The cell was 
usually without windows, receiving its 
light only from a door at the end, and 
sometimes from an opening in the roof. 
The part of the colonnade whicli formed 
the front portico, was called the pronaos^ 
and tliat which formed the Irnck part, the 
posticus. The colonnade was subject to 
great variety in the number and disposi- 
tion of its columns, from which Vitruvius 
has described 7 different species of tem- 
ples. These were, 1. The temple with 
antm. In this, the front was composed of 
jiilasfers, called antm, on the sides, and 2 
columns in the middle. 2. The prostyle. 
This had a row of columns at one end 
only. 3. The amphiprostyle, having a row 
of columns at each end, 4, The peripteral 
tem])lc. Tliirf was surrounded liy a sin- 
gle row of columns, having G in front and 
in rear, and 11, counting the angular col- 
umns, on ivdch side. 5. The dipteral, with 
a double row of columns all round the 
cell, the front consisting of 8. (>. The 

pseudo-dipteral differs from the dipteral, 
in Imving a single row of columns on the 
sides, at the same distance from the cell 
as if the temple had been dipteral. 7. The 
hypcethral temple had the centre of its roof 
open to the sky. It was colonnaded with- 
out, like the dipteral, but had 10 columns 
in front. It had also an internal colon- 
nade, called on both sides of the 

open space, and comjMised of 2 stories or 
colonnades, one above the other. — 3Vm- 
plcs, especially small ones, wem some- 
times made of a circular form. When 
tliese were wholly open, or without a 
cell, they were culled monoptcral temples. 
When there was a circular cell within 
the colonnade, they wen' called perip- 
teral.* — The theatre of the Gnieks, which 

* Tlie intercohunniation, OT bolween the 

columns, according lo Vitruvius, was dificicnlly ar- 
ranged under the K)]]uwmg names — In the piicno- 

23 * 


was afterwards copied by the Romans, 
was btiilt in the form of a ]ior^e-<hoe, 
being semicircular on one side, ami 
square on the other. The semicircular 
])art, wliich contained the audience, w.'us 
tilled with concentric scats, ascending 
l*rom the centre to the outside. In the 
middle, or bottom, was a scmicircultir 
floor, called the orchestra. The opposite, 
or square part, contained the actors. 
Within this was erected, in front of tlie 
audience, a wall, onianientcd with col- 
umns and sculjiturc, called thij scena. 
The stage, or floor, between tliis jiart and 
the orchestra, was called the py'osceiiinnL 
Upon this floor was often eri'Cted a mo\a- 
hlc woollen stage, called, by the Romans, 
pulpitimt. The ancient theatn? was open 
to the sky, but a temporary awning wfis 
erected to shelter the audience froqi the 
sun and rain. — Grecian architecture is 
considered to have been in its greatest 
perfection in the age of Pericles and 
Phidias. The sculpture of this period is 
admitted to have been superior to that of 
any other age ; and although architecture 
is a more arbitrary art than sculpture, yet 
it is natural to conclude, that the state of 
things, wliich gave birth to excellence in 
the one, must have produced a corre- 
.sponding power of conceiving sublimity 
and beauty in the otiier. Grecian archi- 
tecture was, in general, di'^tinguished bj 
simplicity of structure, fewmess of parts, 
absence of arches, lowm^ss of pediments 
iind roofs, and by decorative curves, the 
outhue of which was a spiral lino, or con- 
ic section, and not a circular arc, as after- 
wards adojited by the Romans. — IV. Ro- 
man style. Roman architecture had its 
origin in copies of tlu' Greek models. 
All the Grecian ordei*s were iiitrodnrefl 
into Rome, and variously modified. Tlieir 
number wtis augmented by the addition 
of 2 new orders — the Tu-^can and th(' 
( aimyiosite. — The order deri\erl from the 
ancient Etruscans is not unlike the Doric 
(h'prived of its trigtyphs and niutules. It 
had a simple base, containing 1 torus. Its 
column was 7 diameters in height, with 
an .astragal below the capital. Its entab- 
lature, somewhat like the Ionic, consisted 
of jilain, running surfaces. Tliere is no 
vestige of this order among ancient ruins, 
and the modern examples of it are taken 
from the descriptions of Vitruvius. — The 
Romans modified the Doric order by in- 
creasing the height of its column to 8 di- 

sttfky ihe columns were a diameter and a half apart , 
III the they were 2 diameters apart j m dw 

diaslijle. ^ 'j in the at vcostyle, moio tbau 3, in the 
ensti/k, 2|. 
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nnieff^rs. Instead of the ecliinus, which 
formed the Grecian capita^ they employ- 
ed the ovolo,* with on aatragni and 
below it. They placed triglyjihs over the 
centre of colnmi^, not at the comers, and 
used horizrontal ntuftulee, or introduced 
foreign ornaments in their steaiU The 
th^tre of MarceUiis has oxarnples of the 
Roman Doric. — The Romans oiminislied 
the size of the volutes in tlie Ionic order. 
They also introduced a kind of Ionic ca|>- 
ital, in winch there were 4 pairs of diag- 
onal volutes, instead of 2 pairs of parallel 
ones. Tins they usually added to ))arts 
of some other capital ; hut, at the present 
day, it isofien used ahnie, under the name 
of model'll Ionic. — TJie Composite order 
was made by the Romans out of the Co- 
rinthian, simply by coinlmiing its capital 
with that of the diagonal, or modern Ionic. 
Its best example is found in th(‘ aich of 
Titus. 'Fhe favorite older, liuwe\er, m 
Romii and its colonies, was tlie Curinthi- 
an, arnl it is this onhn* winch pnnads 
among the ruins, not only of Rom(‘, hut 
of Njsrnes, l*()Ia, Palmyra and JkilU?c. — 
3'ho temples of the Roman> sometimes 
resemlded those of the Gna'ks, Imt often 
differed from thean. The Pantheon^ whadi 
is tlie tiiost perfectly preserved temple ot* 
the Augustan age, is a circular building, 
lighted only from an ujK'jtnre la tlie 
dome, and baving a Corinthian portico m 
front. The mn^/u7//caf/T diflered from the 
thiaUre, in being a completely cireular, 
nr rather ellqaicu! bnildiiur, filled on all 
sides witli ascending seats for speetatoiN, 
and li'avmg only tin; central spa<*e, (’ailed 
the annn^ f'or the combatant^ and public 
sJiows. Tlie Coliseum is a stupendous 
.stria’, tore of this kind. The aqueducts 
were .stone, canals, supported on massive 
at cades, and conveyuig ]arg»’ streams of 
Avater, for the snppi) of cities. The Iri- 
uniptud archcj} Avere commonly solid, ob- 
long strne,tijr(‘s, oinairiented with seulj)- 
tiircs, and opiai witli lofty arches nir 
jiassejigers below. The basilica of fiie 
Jtomans was a hall of justice, used also as 
an exchang(", or place of meeting for mer- 
chants. It was lined on tlie inside Avith 
colonnades of 2 stories, or Avith 2 tiei*s of 
columns, onc^ over the other. Tiie earliest 
Christian (dinrches at KonK^; were some- 
times called hdsitirje^ from their jiossessing 
an mn^nial coloriiiafle. Tlui nioniimental 
pillars Avere towers in the sluqie of a col- 
umn nil a pe/lestal, bearing a statue on 
tlu; siiminit, wlnefi was a}>proacbe(l by a 
S[)iral stairca'^e within. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the column Avas solid. Tiie ihtrmao^ 
or batlis, were vast structures, in Avhich 


mukitudQt of people CQiiid botlic at once. 
Tiioy w^'Bupphed with worm and cold 
wsuer, and £^ed up witli nunv^ous raoina 
lor purpoeKm of exercise and-recireation.— 
In- sovoral porticulai's, the Roman copies 
differed from the Greek models om wJiich 
they t were founded* The stylobate or 
subkructure, among the Greeks, was 
ustmlly a plain succession of iilatlbmis, 
constituting an equal access of sto (is to all 
sides of the building. Among the Ro- 
mans, it became an elevated structure, 
like a continued pedestal, accessible b)^ 
ste|i8 mdy at one end. The spiral cur> e 
of the («reeks was exchanged for the ge- 
ometrical circular arc, ils ('xemplified in 
tlie substitution of the ovolo tor the echi- 
nus in the Doric cajiitaJ. I’he changes in 
the onhu's have been alrcnuiy inentioned. 
Aher the (Aeriud of Adrian, Roman ar- 
chitecture is considered tu hav e Ix'tm on 
tlu? decline. Among the marks of a de- 
teriorated style, introdiic<‘d in tin; later 
ficriods, were coluiims Avnh (xalestals, 
columns snp|)orting arches, con\(*x friez- 
es, entahlatnnis squanal so n.s to rcjirestait 
the continuation of the columns, pedestals 
Ibr .statues jirojecthig iroin the sides of 
columns, nielies covered Avith little ]>edi- 
iri(‘nt,s, ^c. — V. Greco- Gothic stjjle. After 
the dismemberment of the Roman etn- 
f)ire, the arts degoiuirated so fir, that a 
custom became prevalent ol‘cr(‘(‘ting new 
buddings with the fragments of old ones, 
which were dilapidated and torn down 
fur the })ur[)Ose. Tliis gave rise to an ir- 
regular style of building, whudi yontiniicd 
to be imitated, esjieoially ijti Italy, during 
the dark ages. It consislf'd of (beciuri 
and Roman details, coniliined under jiew 
forms, and jiiled up into structures wholly 
unlike the aiitiijue originals. Ibuieo the 
names Greco- Gothic and Romanesque ar- 
chitecture have been given to it, Jt fri’- 
(jiienily contaiiu'd arches Ufion colinuns, 
llirmiiig successive arcades, wliicli were 
aceumulated above eacli other to a grout 
iieiglit. The effect was sometimes im- 
posing. The cathedral and l(‘anii!.g 
tower, at Pisa, and the church of St. 
Maik, at Venice, are cited as the he^t 
specimens of this style. The Saxon ar- 
chitecture, u.sod anciently in iMigland, 
has some tilings in common with this 
style. — VI, Saracenic^ or JMoorisk style. 
The edifices erected liy the M.ooi-s mid 
Saracens in Spain, Egy(»t and Turkey 
are distinguished, among other things, liy a 
peculiar form of the arch. This is a curve, 
constituting more than half of a circle oi 
ellipse. This construction of the arch is 
unphilosophicaJ, and comparatively inse- 
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cure. A similar peculiarity exists in the 
domes of the Oriental a^osques, which 
are sornetkaes large segments of a sphere^ 
appealing as if and, at otlier 

times, concavo-convex in their outline, as 
in the fiifosque of Achmet. The minaret 
is a tall, slender tower, peculiar to Turk- 
ish architecture. A peculiar flowery deco- 
ration, called arabesque^ is common in the 
Moorish buildings of Europe and Africa. 
Some distinguish the Arabian style, form- 
ed after the Greek, and the Moorish, form- 
ed after the remains of the Roman build- 
ings in Spain, which seems a good division. 
With regard to tlie latter, nokidy can be- 
hold the remains of the Moorisli buddings 
at Grenada, Seville and Cordova, without 
admiration. The Arabian style is particu- 
larly distiiiguisbeii by liglit decorations and 
sjilendor. — Vll. Gothic style, Bytlnsst}le 
is generally understood wliat is strictly 
called the modern Gothic^ wliich flonnslKid 
after the destmetion of the (jothic king- 
dom by the Arabians and Moors. Tln^ 
old Gothic style, which [irohahly origina- 
ted under Tlic'odoric, king of th(‘ Ostro- 
goths, during wdios(i reign in Italy tlie 
Romans, witli little sense of h<‘auty, imi- 
tated the ancient Roman styl(\ is coai-se 
atul heavy. The style now calle.d Gothic 
exhibits a wonderful grandeur and splen- 
dor, and, at the same tune, the most accu- 
rate execution; yet it is only m modern 
times that its groat niastcr-]iieees, as lloi 
minster of Strasiairg, the eathedral ol Co- 
logne, &LC., have begun to be justly appr(‘- 
ciated. Very great attention is, at jues- 
ont, ]Kii(l to tlie study of this style. Its 
principle seems to have originated in tla* 
imitation of groves and bovvers, mider 
wliich the Ui’uids performed their sacred 
rites. Its striking cliaractcristics an*, its 
pointed arclies, its pinnacles and spires, 
its large buttresses, clnsfen‘d pillars, 
vaulted roofs, profusion of oniuments, the 
general ]U'edomiiiaiice of the perpendicu- 
lar ov('r the horizontal, and, in the whole, 
its lofty, hold spirit. As tlie common 
places lor the display of Gothic architect- 
ure has been in ecclosiiLstical edifices, it 
is necessary to nndei’stand the usual plan 
and constru(‘lioii of tliese buildings. A 
church or catiiedral is comnuujiy built in 
the form of a cross, having a tower, lan- 
tern or s[»ire, (‘reefed at the jdace of inter- 
section. T1 m‘ fiart of the cross situated 
toward tin* west is called the nave. The 
opposite (h* eastern part is called the choir, 
and within this is the chancel. The 
transverse* p<^ittion, forming the arms of 
the cross, is ctdh'd the trmisept. high 
building erected above the rooPf^alled 


a steeple ; if squafe-topped, it is a tQwer ; 
if long and aquto, a spire / and, if abort 
and ]^ht, a temtem* Towers of great 
height m proportion to their diameter are 
called turreta* The waUs • of Gothic 
churches are supported, on the outside, 
by lateral projections, extending from top 
to bottom, at the comers, and betwq^i 
the windows. These are called hvltresaes, 
and they are rendered necessaiy to pre- 
vent the walls from spreading under tlie 
enormous weight of the roolL On the 
tops of the buttresses, and elsewhere, are 
slender pyramidal structures, or spues, 
called pinncucles, Tliese are ornaincnted 
on their sides with rows of jirojections, 
appearing like leaves or buds, which are 
named crockets. The summit, or upper 
edge of a wall, if straight, is called a par- 
apet ; if indented, a ballleinent. Gothic 
windows were commonly crowned with 
an acute, arch. They were long and nar- 
row, or, ii‘ wide, were divided into perpen- 
dicular lights by muHions. The lateral 
spac(*s on lie* upper and outer side ol‘tho 
ur(*h are ealled spandrells ; uud tlie onia- 
ni<‘nts in the top, collectively taken, are 
tJie tracery. An oidd, or hay toindow, is a 
projecting w^jmiow\ A wheel, or rose win- 
dow, is large and circular. A corbel is a 
bracket, or sboit ]>roj<‘(“tion from a wall, 
serving to sustain a slana*, or the spring- 
ing of an arch. Gothic t'r columns 

an*, nsnallv clust(‘rt;({, apptairing as if a 
nuiiiht*r were bound tog(.*ther. Tiic single 
shafts, thus conniu'tcd, are called botlels. 
Th(*y an*, confined chadly to the inside of 
buildings, and luwer siqiport any thing, 
like an entahlatiire. Tlicir use is to aid 
in sustaining the vaults und(T tiic RKdJ 
which rest upon them at sjn ingiiig points 
Gothic vaults jnter>(*<*t each otJier, form- 
ing angles called groins. The parts winch 
are tlirown out of tlu* p('rp('ndicular, to 
as^ist in fiirming tht ni, an* tla^ pcndcnlives. 
The ornamented edin* of the groined 
vault, extt'uding diagonally, like an arch, 
fioni one suppoit to anotiier, is called file 
op:yve. Tlie Gothic U'rm gaWe indicates 
tile erect end of a roof, and answers to 
the Greciiui pediment, but is more acute. 
The Gothic style of building is more im- 
posing’, admits of richer ornaments, and is 
more difticult to executi?, than the Gre- 
cian. 7’lus is because tin* weight of its 
vaultwS and roofs is iipiield, at a great 
height, by supporters acting at smglo 
points, and appai'cntly but barely sufii- 
eieiit to efteet their ohjeet. Gn*at me- 
chanical skill is necessary in halanciiig 
and snstaimng the pn*ssurcs; and archi- 
tects, at the present day, find it olten <ld* 
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finilt to accomplish ^vhat Avas m-hicvt'd 
by tlie btiiUlers of the middle a"es. — In 
etlifiees erected ut the presetit day, the 
(Grecian and Gothic outlines are common- 
ly emj)loyed to the exclusion of the re^t. 
In choosing between them, iIk' tiincy of 
the huibler, more thati any positj\e rule 
of fitness, riiust direct the decision. Mod- 
em dwelling-houses have necessaril} a 
style of their own, as far as stories ami 
apartments, and windows and chimneys, 
can give them one. No more of the styles 
of former ages can he applied to thejn,tliaii 
what may be called the unessential and 
decorative parts. In general, the (ireeian 
stvle, from its right angles and straight 
entablatures, is more eonveniont, and tits 
better with tlie distribution of our com- 
mon edifices, tliau the pointed and irreg- 
ular Gothic. The expense, also, is gen- 
erally loss, especially if any thing like 
thorough and genuine Gothic is attempt- 
ed, — a thing, however, rarely undertaken, 
as yet, in the U. States. But the occasion- 
al introduction of the Gothic outline, and 
the partial employment of its ornaments, 
has undoubtedly an a^eeable effect, both 
in public and private edifices ; and we are 
indebted to it, among other things, for 
the spire, a structure exclusively Gothic, 
wliich, thoiigli often misplaced, has bc- 
eomc an olyect of general approbation, 
and a pleasing landmark to cities and 
villages. (For further information, see, 
among other works, Bigelow’s Technolo^ 
Boston, 1829, p. 112 — 152, rmiTi which 
tlie above article is extracK'd, with the 
exception of the fii*st paragraph.) 

ARCHTTKCTuac, lustory of. 'Die first 
liabitations of men wen; such as nature 
afforded, with hut little labor on the part 
of the oeeii[}ant, and sufficient to satisfy 
his sjrn]d(; wants, — huts, grottf>s and tents. 
But as soon as tnt'n rose above the state 
of rude nature, formed societies, and cul- 
tivated the .soil, they Ixjgtin to build more 
drtrable and more commodious liabitations. 
Tliey wrought tlio materials with more 
care, fitted the jmrts together more closely 
and neatly, prepared bricks of clay and 
earth, which they first dried in tlie air, 
and afterwards baked by the fire ; they 
binoothed stones, and joined them, at first 
without cement. After they had learned 
to build houses, they began to erect tem- 
])les for their gods, Avho first dwelt with 
them in caverns, lints and tc*nts. These 
tempU's were larger and more splendid 
than tlie habitations of men. Thus archi- 
tecture bf'cairie a fine art, which was first 
displayed on the temples ; afterwards, on 
the habitations of princes, and public 


buildings, and, ut last, w ith tlu' progn ss of 
wealth and refttiement, bccann' a imiver- 
sal want of society. 4'he haimlity palace 
appeared in the place ufilie vvM'li hcd hut 
of reeds and clay ; tiai rougli limiK was 
transfornual into a lolly eoluniu, ainl iho 
natural vault of a cavern into the splen- 
did Puntlieon. Colonnades, h.dN, courts, 
and various ornaments luvvv appean'd. 
StMglitz contends that the liiiulainent.d 
forms of the ancient Fgvplian and fjlre- 
cian architecture prohahl) oiiuniiatial in 
Mruetnres of stone, and not finfo those of 
wood, as Hirt tnainiains in liis llistorv of 
the y\rehitecture of the Anca iils, Tla^ 
most ancient buildings of tJie Imliaiis 
were modelled on the structure of cav- 
erns. To the most ancient nations known 
to IIS, among whom architecture Juul 
made some progress, belong the Babylo- 
niiuis, whose most celebrated buildings 
were the tem]ile of Belus, tlie palace 
and the hanging gardens of Semira- 
mis ; the Assyrians, whose capital, Nine- 
veh, was rich in splendid buildings ; tlie 
Plicenicians, whoro cities, Sidon, Tyre, 
Aradus and Sar^pta, were adorned with 
equal magnificence ; the Israelites, whose 
temple was considered as a wonder of 
arcliitecture ; the Syrians and the Philis- 
tines. No architectural monument of 
the>e nations has, however, been trans- 
mitted to us. But we find subteiTaneous 
temples of the Hindoos, hewn out of the 
solid rock, upon the islands Elcplianta 
and Salsetta. Of the Persian architecture, 
the ruins of Persepolis still remain ; of tlie 
Fg>q>Tiaij, olielisks, pyramids, temples, 
palaces, s(‘j)ulrhros; of the Etruscan, some 
si'pulehres and portions of eity-vvulis. — 
’'fhe rliaiaeter of this elder architecture 
was iinniovahle firmness, gigantic Insight, 
]iro(hgal sjileiiflor, which excited adimru- 
tion aiul astonishment, but comparatively 
little jileasure. The Greeks were the first 
who jiassi'd fh)m fhe rough and gigantic 
to a noble simplicity and dignity. Tlie 
Doric order of columns eharai'terizes 
this first period. The greatest masters, 
Phidias, Ictinus, Callicrates and others, 
enrol iragefl and supported by Pericles, 
emulated each other, as soon as peace at 
liome and abroad was re.storeu. Tlie 
beautiful temple of Miiierv^a was erected 
upon the Acropolis of Athens, also tlie 
Propylscum, the Odeum, and other splen- 
did buildings. An equal taste for tlie arts 
arose in the Peloponnesus and in Asia 
Minor. A high degree of simplicity was 
united with majestic grandeur and ele- 
ganc^ll^form. The beauties of archi- 
tecturtWere displayed not only in tein- 
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j.'lcs, blit als(» jjj theatres, oileuiiis, eolon- 
nsules, iriarket-plaees ainl ^'’Vninasia. The 
lonie and (h^rhithian eoluniiis vviar a<]ded 
to tin? ]h>ne. Atth(j end of tlx? PoIojmhi- 
nesiaii VA<ir, the perfection of arclntc'ctnre 
was A noble siinj)licity laid j^iven 

]»lac«' to t‘\(M’ss of ornament. 'J'bis was 
ifn; rdiaiacter of the art at the time of 
Alevandi r, wlio Ibunded a number of 
new cites. Hut a strict re^ndariry hith- 
erto pre\aded in the midst of this over- 
<djarired dci'oration. Atler tlie ih ath of 
Ah'\and< r, 323 H. C., the incnsasinj' love* 
of^and} sph'iidor hastenc'd the declhu* of 
tile art more and more. In Greece, it was 
afterwards hut little cultivated, and, in the 
edilii'cs of the Selencida? in Asia, and of 
the J^rohanies in Egypt, an impure ta.ste 
pnwaih'd. The Roinan.s had no temples, 
or simdar public edifices, equal to the 
Gn'cian master-pieces, although they had 
early applied llieir industry to other ob- 
jects of architecture, viz., to aqueducts 
and sewers. The capitol and tlie temple 
of the capitoline Jupiter were erected by 
Etruscan architects. But, soon after the 
second Punic war, 200 B. C., they became 
acquainted with the Greeks. Sylla was 
the first who introduced the Grecian ar- 
chitecture to Rome ; and he, as also Marius 
and Ca'sar, erected large temph.‘S in thi.s 
and in other cities. But under Augustus 
the art tirst rose to the perfection of which 
it was capable at that time. He encour- 
aged the Greek artists, who had exchang- 
ed their country for Rome, and erected, 
partly from ])ohcy, many splendid works 
of arehitecture, Agi’ippa built Uanples 
the Pantheon), aijueducts and tlicatres. 
Vivate liabitations were adorned with 
columns and marble. Spleiidiil villas 
W(‘re built, of which the rich Romans 
ofirn possessed several. The interior was 
adorned with works of art, obtained from 
Greece. The walls were cov’^ered ^vith 
thin marble plafcs, or were painted, and 
divided into panes, in the middle of which 
were represented mythological or liistori- 
cal subjects. They were also surrounded 
with tlic most elegant borders. These 
borders were what we call grotesques, 
Almo.st all the successors of Augustus 
embellished the city more or less, erectf'd 
splendid palaces and temples, and adorned, 
like vVdrian, even the conquered countries 
with them, ronstantiiio the Great trans- 
ferred Uie iinperuil residence from Rome 
to Constantuioplo, so that nothing more 
was doin; for the enibcllishrrient of Rome. 
— But, at the time when the Romans re- 
ceived the art from the Greeks, it had 
already lost, among tlie latter, its perfec- 


tion and jiurity. In Rome, it rose, indeed, 
in a short time, to its former height, but 
soon degenerated, with the coiitniually- 
inereasing magnilieence of the emperors, 
into extravagance of ornament. About 
this time, the Ronum or Composite column 
originat(!d, which was employed in tem- 
ples and sj)Iendid bnildirig.s. In tijo tune 
of Nero, wdioso golden palace is celebra- 
ted, the ext(3rior and interior <,f the build- 
ings were profusely aihnned. Adrian, 
who enoouniged artists as much tis possi- 
1)1(3, was rujt able to restore a noble and 
simple iJiste in architecture. Instead of 
imitating the b(iuntiful models alnady 
existing, tlie endeavor, in his time, was to 
invent new styles, and to embelhsli the 
beautiful more and more. Now originated 
the many curved and twisted ornaments, 
the high pedestal under the columns, the 
numerous bi^ss-reliefs on the exterior of 
buildings, the flutings of the columns, the 
reduction of the same according to a 
curved line, the coupled columns, the 
reduced pilasters beliind tlie columns, the 
small couimna between larger ones, tine 
round and cut pediu^nts, atid the concave 
friezes. Thus the M was practised from 
the time of Vespasian to the reign of the 
Antonines. Works were produced, in thi^ 
period, which may still l>e considered as 
master- pieces, but whicii want tlie great 
and noble style of the Greeks, In the 
jirovinces, taste became still more cornipt. 
Architecture declined contiimally alter 
the Antonines ; more ornatiKuits were 
continually added, wliich is proved par- 
ticularly by the arch of the goldsmiths, so 
called, in Rome. Alexander Severus, in- 
deed, himself a coimoissenr, did some- 
thing l<)r its improvement, but it rapidly 
declined under hi.s successors. The build- 
ings of tins time are eitlx'r overcliarged 
with mean and trifling ornaments, as those 
of Palmyra, erected about 2b0 A. H., or 
tluiy border on tlie rude, like those of 
Rome, erected under Constantine. Little 
was done, under the following enijierors, 
for embellishment of the cities, on 
neeoniit of the continually disturl)ed state 
of the empire. Justinian, however, built 
much. His principal edifice was tlie 
church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. 
Tlie beautiful works of ancient architect- 
ure were almost entirely destroyed by the 
Goths, Vfuidals, and other baiharians, in 
Italy, Spain, Greece, Asia and Africn; 
and whatever t;sca]>ed destruction re- 
mained in neglect. TJieodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths, a friend of tlie arts, en- 
deavored to preserve and restore tiie an- 
cient buildings, and even erected several 
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iK"vv ones, the ruins of Avhieh ni*e still to 
he seen in Ravenna and Verona. \V<* 
may eonsuler this j)eriod ns the t‘ra oftlu* 
origin of modern art. W e see a new st> lo 
taking pliiee of the ancient classical ar- 
chitecture, and eventually ('.\t('ndingns far 
as the conquests of tlH‘ Gotlis, tiiroiigh 
Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, a part of 
Germany, and even to England, whither, 
however, the Goths did not ])enefrate. 
Whether this inodern architecture, w hich 
is called Gothic^ originated from the (Jer- 
mans, is not decided. We find, in tin' 
buildings erected under Tlieodoric, noth- 
ing atteniptf'd hut simplicity, strength, 
and the di'>!i>lay of national taste in tlanr 
exterior (the interior is unknown to us). 
Bnt the Imihlings erected during the 
Lombard dominion in Italy (from 
and all the monastic architecture of that 
time, have been erroneously calh'd Gothic. 
JS^ince the ermr was perceivetl, it has been 
distinguished, by the nauH' of the old 
Gothicy from the proper Gothic, whicdi is 
called tlie morfem Gothic. The Lombards 
entertained no respect for antupiities, 
and neither spared nor preserved them. 
Whatever they built was tasteless and 
faulty. On the exterior of their churehes 
they placed small semicircular columns ; 
and small pillars in a row along the cor- 
nice of the pediments; in the interior, 
coarse pillars united by semicircular 
arches; the small windows and doors 
were finished with semicircles ; the col- 
umns, capitals and arches were often 
overlaid with incongruous sculpture ; the 
roofs of the naves covered with be^ms 
and hoards, which were afterwards 
changed into arches, and, on this account, 
often required arched buttresses on the 
outside. This Lombard style in archi- 
tecture clearly proves the decline of sci- 
ence and art. It was employed, in the 17th 
century, in Pavia, the chief city of the 
Lombard kingdom, in the erection of the 
churches of St. John and St. Michael ; at 
Parma, in the church of St. John ; at 
Bergamo, in the church of St. Julia ; in 
tlie chapel of Aitenotting, in Bavaria; in 
the castle of Nuremberg, in the Scottish 
church at Ratisbon, &c. The architects 
driven from Constantinople (Byzantium) 
were the first who combined with it the use 
of the Ionic pedestals and columns, pro- 
vided w ith capitals formed according to 
their own taste, among which were tvvist- 
ed ones. In this Lornbard-Byzantine style 
were erected the cathedrals of Bamberg, 
Worms and Mentz, also the church Min- 
iato al Monte, near Florence, and the 
most ancient part of the minster of Stras- 


hurg. Cupolas were aftei wards added, 
as used in tht* Fast, and the>e, as well us 
tlie tasteh'ss capital'^, and the inaiiy slen- 
der ]hllars and minarets, »»f which we 
often see rows, oiu' on aiioihi'r, imlicate 
the proper Byzantine or Oriental si v le of 
arehiteetiire. In tliH style erected, 
lu'sides the church of St. Sojdiia in (fon- 
staiitinople, and otlua-s, lire elmrcii tif St. 
M;irk, in Veniei', the Ha|ni>t(Miuin and 
the catlu'dral of Pi>a, and (Irr- church of 
St. Vitahs, in Ravenna. Tin' Normans, 
who had settled in Sicily, hnilt the calhe- 
rlral 4^f Messina njion the lonndation of 
an old tenqilo, — a hngr^ hul tustcli's.v edi- 
tice, in which, by nn'ans oi the changes 
made in difterent Centura's, n<‘ may 
ohserv'e, at the same time, tin; rise and 
fill of ilie art. '^J’ho Vandals, Alans, Suevi 
and Vdsigoths had iienr'trated into Sjraiii 
and Portugal: the Arabs and Moors I'x- 
pelled tlnmi in the 8tli centiir), and de- 
stroyed th<‘, kingdom of the <h>ths. Tho 
Mus'^ulinan eonijuerors laid, at tliat time, 
almost exclusive posses.sion of the arts 
and sciences. Saracen architects rose in 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, and otlier countries: 
afti'r some time, many Christians, partic- 
ularly Greeks, joinetf them, and formed 
together a fraternity, who kept secret the 
rules of their art, and whose members 
recognised one another by particular 
signs. (See Freemasons.) At this peri- 
od, three difterent styles of architecture 
prevailed — the Arabian, a peculiar style, 
formed after Greek models ; the Moor- 
ish, which originated in Spain, out of 
the remains of Roman edifices ; and tho 
modern Gothic, which originated in tho 
kingiiom of the Visigoths, in Spain, 
through the mixture of the Arabian and 
Moorish architecture, and flourished from 
the 11th until the 15th century. The 2 
first styles differ hut Tittle from each otlier: 
the Moorisli stjdc is principally distin- 
guislicd from the Arabian by arches in 
tlie form of a horse-shoe. But the Gothic, 
or old German, is very different. Swin- 
burne mentions the following marks of dis- 
tinction : The Gothic arches arc pointed ; 
the Arabian, circular : the Gothic churches 
have pointed and straight towc'rs; tho 
mosques terminate in globes, an<l have 
here and there minarets, covered with a 
ball or a cone : the Arabian walls are 
adorned with Mosaic and stucco, which 
we find in no ancient church in the 
Gothic style. The Gothic columns often 
stand united in groujw, over which is 
placed a very low entamatiu*e, upon which 
arches are erected ; or the arches stand 
immediately upon the capitate of the col- 
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nmiis. 'riio Arabian and ]Monri>li col- 
ninns are sinj^le, and if, by chanrc, they 
are plaocd close together, in ruder to sup- 
[)ort a very heavy part of the Imilding, 
tliey n(i\<'r touch one another; but the 
archc’s are sii})i>orted by a stout and thick 
arch below. If, in an Arabian building, 4 
columns are united, it is by a low, s(|uarc 
wall at the bottom, between tlie columns. 
The Cot) lie churches are extremrly light 
buildings : they have large windows, ollen 
with variegated panes. In tluj Arabian 
inoscpies, the ceiling is mostly low; ihtur 
windows are of less height, and often cov- 
ered with carvipgs; so that die light is 
received less through them than tlirongh 
tJie cupola and the opened doors. The 
entrance of a Gothic church is a deep 
arch, dimmisliing towards the interior of 
the imilding, and adorned on the side- 
walls with statues, columns, niches and 
oth(‘r ornaments ; but those of the mosipies, 
and of other Arabian, and even Moor- 
ish buildings, are shallow, and made in the 
same manner as doors are at i)n*sent. 
]h',sides, Swinburne observes, that, among 
the dillerent Arabian capitals wliich he 
saw, he found nunc resembling, in design 
and arrangenicnt, tliose which we find in 
the Gotliic churches of England and 
France. The Moorish arcliitecturo ap- 
pears in all its splendor in the ancient 
palace of the Mohammedan monarchs 
at Grenada, which is called the JJLhamhra^ 
or red’-hotbsef and which resembles more a 
fairy palace than a work of human hands. 
The character of the Arabian arcliitcciure 
was lightness and splendor. Rich onm- 
inents, and lightness in the single parts, 
render it agreeable to the eye. The 
modern Gothic arcliiteiiture, w'hich origi- 
nated in the attempts of Byzantine artists 
to cover the coarseness and heaviness of 
the old Gothic by am appearance of light- 
ness, excites the imagination by itsricFdy- 
adorned arclies, its distant perspective, 
Olid its religious dimness, produced by its 
painted windows. It retained, from ilie 
old Gothic architecture, the high, bold 
arches, the firm and strong walls ; but it 
disguised them under volutes, flowers, 
niclies, little pierced towers, so that they 
appear to be light and weak. Afterwairds, 
the aiclutects went still farther, and 
pierced tJic large, high towers, so that the 
stairs appear hanging in the air; they 
gave to tlic windows an exti^ordinary 
heiff ht, and adorned the building itself 
with statues. This style, in whicli many 
churches, convents and abbeys were 
erected, was formed in Spain, and thence 
extended over France, England and Ger- 


many. — The Germans were unacquainted 
with architecture until tlie time of Char- 
lemagne. He introduced from Italy to 
Germany the Byzantine style, then com- 
mon. Afterwards, the Arabian architect- 
ure had some influence upon that of the 
western nations ; for the German art 
shows its characteristics iu the pointed 
arches, and the buttresses, &c. Tliis was 
united with the Byzantine style, to which, 
in general, they still adhered, and thus 
originated a mixed style, which maintain- 
ed itself until the middle of tlie 13th cen- 
tury. Then began the modern Gothics or 
German style, which we may also call 
the roTiianliCy since it was formed tha 
romantic spirit of the middle ages. Grow- 
ing up in Germany, it obtained its perfec- 
tion iu the towers of ilje minster ol Stras- 
burg (see Minster), m the cathedral of 
Cologne, in the church of St. Stejdien i« 
Vienna, the cathedral of lih*furt,thc church 
of St. Sebaldus iu Nuremberg, the church 
of St. Elizabeth in Marburg, &.c., and 
extended itself from thence to France, 
England, Spain and Italy. The German 
architecture shows also the influences of 
climate and religion, particularly in the 
cliurcJies. The slender columns, always 
united in groups, rise to a lofty height, 
resembling the giants of the grove, hi 
whose dark shade the ancient Teuton 
used to build his altar. In the chiaro 
oscuro of the dome, the soul, divested of 
earthly thoughts, must collect itself, and 
rise, like the dome, to its Maicer. The 
decorations of the ancient Christian 
churches are by no means an accidental or- 
nament. They speak a figurative, religious 
language ; and at the tabernacle, or cibori- 
uniy over the altar, where tiie pyx is kept, 
the whole temple is presented, in minia- 
ture, to tlie view of the beholder. In these 
edifices, every one must atbnire tlie accu- 
rate proportions, the bold yet regular con- 
struction, tlie unwearied industry, the 
grandeur of the Ixild masses on the ext^ 
rior, and the severe dignity in the inte- 
rior, which excites feelings of de\otion in 
evciy spectator. We must, therelbro, 
ascribe to the German architecture more 
symbolical than hieroglyphic eloquence 
and dignity. (See Costenohle On old 
German Architecture and Us Origin, Halle, 
1812; Rumohris o/* a History 

of Architecture, in ScJilegel’s Gennan 
Museum, 1813, March nuinher, &c.) — 
Tlie Italians disengaged themselves, by 
little and little, from the Byzantine taste. 
Even ill the 11th century, Bvzaiitine 
arcliitects built the catliedral of f isa and 
the church of St. Mark in Venice. But, 
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in the I2t!i cefimry, a (ieniwin aivliitorf, 
named illiam ((jiii^lielaio), and, in the 
Idtl), Jacob, \Mili llu* surname C’ayiu, who 
died m Jual his pund or ^oll, Arnolt; 

arc inemioned as having built dunvhes 
an<l con\eii!s in Florence. TJie modern 
Gothic st\ le |Hissed li'om iho churches and 
abbeys to the castles, palaces, bridges lual 
city gates, many ot* whieJi wore built in 
this manner; e. g., in Milan, 16 city gales 
of marble, and several new palaces; in 
Padua, 7 bridges, and 3 new palaces ; in 
Genoa, 2 docks and a sideudid aqueduct; 
and tlie io>\ ii of Asti, hi 1280, almost en- 
tirely* Architecture was continually im- 
proving in Italy, particularly in the 14th 
centuiy . Guleazzo Visconti finished the 
great bridge at Pavia, and built a pdace 
wbicli had not tlien its equal. About the 
same time, the famous calhednil of Milan 
was en‘oted. The marquises of Este 
erected handsome edifices at Fernn*a,and 
Albeit the Sjdendid palace at Belsiore. 
In Itulogua, the great church of St. Pe- 
tronius was begun, and, in Floroiu‘e, the 
famous tower of tlic catJiedral. The 15tli 
century, in \vhicli the study of ancient 
architecture was revived, was greatly dis- 
tinguished. 'file dukes of Ferrara, ilor- 
so and Entile of Este, were active pat- 
rol iS of arcliitecture. Duke Fraiut-.NCO 
embeili>hed Milan with tlie dneal jialaee, 
tIip eustle Porta di Giovc, the hospital aiul 
other ediliees, Ludovico J^for/a ereetitl 
the buildings of the university at Ptivia 
ami the ho'^pilal of Milan. The pofu's 
ailoriiLtl Rome, ami Lorenzo de’ Meiliei, 
Florence, with splendid buildings. The 
artists returned to the inoiunmMits of an- 
tiquity, and studied their beautiful forms 
and just profiortions. The most illustri- 
ous arelnteeUs of this time were Filippo 
Brunellesclti, vvlio built, at Florence, tJie 
dom(^ of the cathedoil, the idiurch fcj. 
iSpirito, ami the palace Pitfi, besides many 
edifices at Milan, Pisa, Pesuro tind Man- 
tua ; Battista Alberti, who wrote, at rJie 
same time, on architecturti ; Michelozzi 
Brainante, who commenced the building 
of St. Peter’s ; Michael Angelo Buoiia- 
otti, who er6!cted its inaguincent dome ; 
find Giocojido, who built much in France, 
and ufterw'turiis directed, with Raphael, 
the liuilding of the church of St. Peter’s, 
These were followed by others, who pro- 
ceeth’d in their spirit — Palladio, Sca- 
rnozzi, Serlio, Barozzio, known by tlie 
imme of Figjiola, They are the founders 
of tlie existing taste in arcliitecture. That, 
liovvevor, they studied their art in those 
works of antiquity which had already de- 
viated from the early purity and elevated 


grandmir, is evident m tiudr hnildmgs, 
from tlie many curved and tvM^ted orna- 
menis, the eircnlar, uregular and cut 
pediments, tJi(‘ eonpl* d columns, high 
ped<*>ials, and other things, wiiieh wen; 
tmknowii to arelntectUH! at the time of 
I’eriele.s. Tims a luwv period in arelii- 
te«!ture had begun in Italy. Itaiiiui mas- 
ters, and young artists st‘nt to Italy, in- 
troduced the tioimui taste into tbreigii 
countries, which gradually supplanted the 
Gothic. — Since tliat tinws arrhitectiire 
has ex|»t;ricuccti difierent destiiiien in dif- 
ferent couinries. it has risen and de- 
clined at diffort'iit i>eriode| yet laudable 
attempts have been made, in recent times, 
to advance it to its true perfection, tJiough 
we cannot affirm that lliey have succeed- 
ed eVory wliere. — In America, tlie pure 
Grecian architecture is gradually prevail- 
ing, either because this style is founded 
on plainer principles tlian tli<‘ others, or 
because llie Gn'ciun really dest'rves to 
be culled a republican stple, since it is 
hotter adapted than tlie Gothic to small 
buildings, ami does not require large and 
splendid edifices (a great number of 
wliiidi cun iicv{‘r exist in a democracy), 
in order to display all its beauty. (For 
an nc<*(umt of modem architecture in dif- 
li rent countries, see the respective arti- 
(des.) 

Akciiiv Ks ; a collection of written doc- 
mneiits, containing the rights, privileges, 
claml^, treaties, coustiluiions, &c., of a 
family, corporation, community, city or 
kingdom ; also, the place wlu're smdi 
<locmnejjts urt3 kept. There an;, aceord- 
jijgly, private and juiblic or stale andiives. 
ArcJnvt‘8 were known among the most 
aneient peojile. ddie Israelites, Greeks 
and Romans had them in their tmnples, 
ami tlie Christians, at first, pix*s<*rved im- 
fiortunr manuscripts with the sacred ves- 
sels and relies, till proper places were 
assigned to them. Those goveiTirnents 
which transact every tiling by writing 
have, of coursi', much larger archives than 
others; thus the archives in every branch 
of government in Prussia and Austria are 
inirncnsc!. — According to Wageinselius, 
the areiiives of the German emiiire contain 
very few documents before the time of 
the emjieror Rodolph of Hapslmrg {who 
was elected in 1273), or even of tlio sub- 
sequent century. At the end of the 15th 
century, and at the beginning of the Ifiili, 
under Maximilian I, the arcbive.s of tlie 
empire received a new form, and have 
been preserved with great cart!. Some 
liistoriuns, (e. g., Schmidt, in his History of 
tlicGciniians), have made the most diligent 
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aiul prai-<* worthy use of them. Tlio 
iiiorlorn jufijivea of Prussia are excel- 
lently al-i inged ; probably none are so 
cotnpletr 111 resjiect to statistical matters. 
'File Eni' lisJi Jiave been so careful in pre- 
serving? their arcJiives, that otlua* Euro- 
pean nations have often found documents 
highly important to themselves in Lon- 
don. ]n France, the arcliives were dis- 
lerscd all over the country till the rcvo- 
ution, when, by law of Sept, 7, 3 790, they 
were put in a cortimon place of dejiosit, 
after a very large quantity of documenta 
had been destroyed. This immense col- 
lection of public acts is now in the an- 
cient hotel Soubise, au Marais, in Paris. 
The laws of Oct. 10, 1792, and Feh. 20, 
1793, put the whole management of the 
archives on a systematic footing. In 
1814, June 6, the archives of the navy 
and the war departments were organized, 
in order to preserve the historical docu- 
ments, militaiy memoirs, plans and maps, 
&:c. The archives of the IJ. States are 
easily accessible, and proper recommen- 
dation will open them to any one who 
wants to use them for scientific jnirposes. 

Archons ; the highest magifttrates in 
Athene. (Sec ^^ttica.) 9^hc Jews, also, 
had archons in their captivity. 

Ahchytas of Tarentum ; a flimous 
Pythagureari, r<‘ri()W'ned as a trulj" wise 
man, a great mathematician, statesman 
and general. He tlevoted himself, at 
M(‘tM])Oiitum, to the study of the Pythag- 
orean pliilosophy. Jieing the contem- 
porary of Plato (Olympiad t)6 ; 400 B. C.), 
he must have lived a century later than 
Pythagoras, and was still alive when 
Plato travelled to Sicily. Hence he can- 
not be regarded as the instructer of Phi- 
lolaus, who was older ; and still Rss as 
tlic imntediate scholar of l^ythngoras. 
The invention of th(‘ analytic method in 
inafhematics is ascribed to iiiin, as well 
as the solution of many geometrical and 
mechanical ]a*oblcms. He also construct- 
ed an automaton (a ftyiiig pigeon). Per- 
naps he was also tlie inventor of the cate- 
gories in pliilosophy. It is, liowevi^r, still 
nndecifl(‘d whetlier Aristotle’s work on 
the teji categories is drav\'n from his work 
or forgecl. Horace mentions him, in one 
of his i)oems, as having been drowneil 
on tlic coast of Ajuilia. 

Arckenholz, John, the historian, was 
born, in Sw(*dish Finland, and died 
1777, at SlockJioIm. He wrote M^moirts 
conccniayU Ckristitw, Heine de la S\i^y 
Amsterdam, 1751 — 00, 4 vols. 4to. 

Aiujon, Jean (ftande ^Reonore d’, in- 
ventor of the floating batteries for the 
VOL. I. 30 


attack of (Jibraltar, born, 1732, at Pontar- 
lier, was designed for the (‘hurch, but bis 
father, a lawyer, yielded to the decided 
inclination ot his son for military science. 
He was received mto the military si'hool 
at Mezieres, 1754, and, the following 
year, into the corjjs of engineers. Jn the 
seven years* war, he highly distinguished 
himself, particularly defence of 

Cassel, in 1701. In 1774, he was em- 
ployed in drawing a map of tlio Jura and 
the Vosges, and, to expedite the labor, he 
invented a new mode of shading, much 
superior to thO common one. He was 
gined with An inventive imagination and 
an unwenrie<l activity. He wrote much, 
and in all his writings, which are read 
with pleasure in spite of their incoirect 
style, we fmd a rid mess of ideas, and 
traces of a splendid genius. In 1780, he 
invented the floating batteri(*s. The jeal- 
ousy and disunion of the Fremdi and 
Spanish generals alone previmtefl tlie 
event from answering his expectation. 
Elliot, who dir<‘cted the dehmci^ of Gib- 
raltar, did liill justice to the inventor. — 
At the invasion of Holland, under Du- 
inonrie/, he took several jilaces, iucdiiding 
Breda. He then went into refiromeiit, 
wdien; he wo’ote ills last and besl W’ork, 
the result ol‘ all the rest , — Cotisidf ratio )V} 
JVIiliiaires ei Politiques snr Its' Fortifica- 
tions^ (Mibtaiy and Political (kinsideni- 
tions on Fortili(‘ations). The first consul 
placed him m tie' senate in 1799, and he 
died July 1, 1800. 

Auco.na ; th(* most northern jioint of 
Gi'rmany (if l*riissia Proper is not in- 
cluded ilierein); the north-eastern ])rom- 
ontory of tla* island Rugen, in tlx' parish 
Altenkindien, ujiori the peinnsida W ittow, 
consisting of elialk, ftiiii and ]>i'trifaction'^. 
Here w'as formerly situated the old Vaii- 
<lal castle, w’ifh the chief t(mi[)le of the 
god 8w'nntewit, wiio wms highly ven- 
erateil by all tlie 8clii\<inians in Noith 
(Germany, and whose worship king ^Vol- 
dernar I of Denmark j)ut an end to, by 
rapturing the castle, in 11 (j 8. 'Fhe coun- 
try is delightful and fl‘rtik\ The shores 
are jirecipitous and ahrujit, and very pic- 
turf*sque. In the vicinity of the old Her- 
tluLslmrg, ill' the lioly grove of Heitha, 
may yet he seen tlie dei'p lake wliich 
served for ablutions and secret sacriflccs. 
Travellers frequently visit the island, 
which, on account of its seclusion, 
abounds with old and marvellous tales. 
(See Riis^en.) Lately, a hght-house has 
been erected on tlie promontory of A. 
by the Prussian government. 

Arcot ; a large dismcl of llindostan. 
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It was formerly independent, but, since 
1802, it has bt^en under the British do- 
minion. Tlie exports consist chiefly of 
arrack, pepper, palinirahs, received from 
Ceylon, Travancore and Prince of Wales’s 
island. 

Arcot (micicntly JJrcati, Re^a, Sor(Py 
and Soroniandala ) ; a city of f liiidostan, 
capital of the Carnatic, on the Pcliar, 57 
miles W. S. W. of Madras ; Ion. 7J)° 20' 
E. ; lat. 12® 52' N. The tl)rt is a mile in 
circumference. The city is extensive, 
and nmnulactures conrs<? cotton cloth. 
Hyder Ali gained possc'ssioii of it Sept. 
30, 1780, after having defeated the Eng- 
lish, \\'lio had possessed it since 1700. 

Arctic ; an epithet given to the north 
pole, or the pole raised above our ]iorizf)n. 
It i» called the arctic pole, on account of 
the constellation of the Littlfj Bear, in 
Cret'k called the last star in the 

tail whereof points out the north pole. — 
w^Jrctic circle is a lesser circle of tlu^ sjihcre, 
parallel to the equator, and 23° 28' distant 
from the north pole, from wlienc(\ its 
name. Tliis and its opposite, the ant- 
arctic (q. V.), are called the two polar cir- 
cles, and may be conceived to be de- 
scribed by the motion of tlui pohjs of the 
ecliptic round the poles of tlie equator, or 
of tlie world. 

Arcturus; a Axed star of the first 
magnitude, in the constellation of Arc- 
tophyhix or Bootes, 

AkctCs (Greek, • a name given 

by th<3 Greeks to 2 conste/intions, called, 
hy the I>atins, Ursa (major and minor], and 
by ns, the Bear [fp^eat and little). 

Auccatiox; tlie method of niising, hy 
lavi-rs, >iich trees rus cannot 1 m' raiijtf tl from 
seed, 'file process consi^^ls in bending 
to the ground the hranches which spring 
from tlie otfoets nr stools, aft(*r they are 
planted. Arcuation is based on this priii- 


square miles, and had, in 1828, a popula- 
tion of 328,419. 

Ardexnks ; a chain of mountains cov- 
eretl with woods, between the Meuse and 
the Moselle, in tlie grand-diichy of Lux- 
emburg. In the time of the Romans, the 
wood of A. comprehended a larg(3 part of 
Gallia Ih^lgica, and, according to Ctesar, 
extended from the Rhine, through the 
country of Trt;vcs, to the territory of the 
Remii. More than 20 rivers and brooks 
take their rise in it. The mines are no 
longer worked for iron, copjior, and the 
jirecions metals. Sheep are mised here 
ill considerable numbers, and the oonnlry 
affords much game. — The name W. i.s 
derived from iIk' Celtic ar, in, and dnan- 
na, well of God. — In a wider sense, the 
mounfains extending from the former 
French Ilainanlt to the Moselle are 
called .-d. ; whence, also, a department in 
the north-eastern jiart of Fnnice, contain- 
ing about 2100 square miles and 281,024 
inhaliitants, the chief city of which is 
Mezieres, has the same name, 

Ardf.i ; the chain of mountains ex- 
tending along tlie Ruhr, in the county 
of Mark, from Frbdcnberg to Volrnarstein. 
it consists of rough sandstone, above 
which are masses of coal. Tins niineml 
is very important in this poimloiis manu- 
facturing region. The ruins of a castle, 
where the counts of Ardoy dwelt in the 7tJi 
century, are still to be seen in tliis moun- 
tain. 

Are; a superficial square measure in 
Vnincc, sub^ntuted for the former sipiaro 
rod. It consists of 107t).44 Fiiigiish square 
feet. The 10th ])art of an are is culled u 
f/tritfrr, and the lOOtli a ccntiarc. Decart 
is a surface often art's. 

ArVa (from tla* l.atin, in wdiich it signi- 
fied, lirM, a tlm'siiing-floor ; iut<*r, a vacant 
place hotiraled on all sides, or before a 


ciple m vegetable hfe, that the phmt d<;- pul»lic hmiding) ; in gt'oijietrv, the snper- 
pends chiefly upon external influences, tina! rontcrits of any figure ; m gei>gm- 
and that a part, which now has become a ]»hy, the contents of any surfhci'. The 
branch by the influence of air, may be anaMuit of the oceanic arr'a of our glolK? 
easily ttirned into a root by the intluenco is 100,152,000 square milcis ; nn<l ot‘ llu' 
of the ciarth. In fact, alleys of trees have difterent parts of the world a.s follows: — 


Iicon made, which, after growing to a .qicre niiio.. 

considerable size, have had the branches Polynesia, . 5 . . . . 100,000 

turned into the ground, and the roots to- Australasia, \ ^ _ 3,000,000 

wards the sky. The former, after a Asiti, 11,500,000 

while, became roots, and the latter jmt Europe, 3,020,000 

fonli foliage. In the animal kingdom, Africa, 8,000,000 

such great changes do not appear to take America, Greenland, &c. . . 13,220,000 

place ; yet some iiarLs may be turned into 

othei-s. Amount of land area, 38,840,000 


Ardeche, (h'partoment de 1’ ; a depart- '^^his, with the oceanic area, 1(>0, 152,000 
nient in thi' soutli of France, on the right give.s, as the amount of the ) 
bank -of the Klione. It contains 1&36 area of the earth, , . . . J ^ 
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From which it appes^) that the surface 
of the land on our globe does not amount 
to tlie one fourth part of tJie entire super- 
ficies of the earth. V ery interesting tables 
on the areas of tlie dinerent zones, seas 
and countries, with valuable remarks on 
the same, have been given to tlie j)ub)ic 
in Mr. Darby’s View of tlie U. States, 
historical, geographical and statistical ; 
Philadelphia, 1828. The areas given 
above, as well as those which follow, are 
taken from his work. We should men- 
tion, Iiowever, that they arc diflerently es- 
timated by other writers. 

The torrid zone contains laiul in 

K|. inile^. 

Asifi, 3,000,000 

Australasia, 1,000,000 

Polynesju, or Oceanica, .... 100,000 

Afrii-a, 5,000,000 

South and North America, . . . 4,500,000 

Total, 13,000,000 

Land area of the southern temperate zone, 

Australasia, 1,400,000 

Africa, (i40,000 

South America, 1,520,000 

Tola], 3,500^000 

Land area of the northern temperate zone. 

Asia, 7,000,000 

Europe, 3,020,000 

North America, Greenland, &c. .5,000,000 
Africa, 2,3()0,000 

Total, 17,000,000 

Land area in the northern polar circle. 
Asia, 000,000 

FiUrope, 20,000 

Nortli America, Givenlantl, &c. 2,tiOO,(K)0 

Total, 3, 520, 0(H) 

Land area in the southern polar 

circle, 200,000 

Hut it is douhlful whether there are, in 
reaJir\, 200,000 sipiare imles of land 
within rh(* antarctic circle. 

Ahel/Is, or Akeeatum ; tJjc present 
JMc.h ; in ancient geography, a tuun of 
GallKi Narlaaiensis, situated on the itlione. 
It \^as a hi \ onto pla<*e of the Koiuans, 
and luMici* called Galhda Roma, A. w.is 
llie chief city of the kingdom of Arelat 
or Arles, wlueh consisted of the <Iiichy 
of Burgundy, with l*ro^ encc, and existed 
for a sliort time in the Otii century. (See 
Burp^umhf.) 

Ahemberg; a place with 490 inhabit- 
ants, ill the mountains of the Eifel, near 
Cologne, now belonging to the Prussian 
grtmu-duchy of tlie Lower Rhine. Tbo 


dukes of A. derive their name from tliis 
place. Maxliuilian II made this house 
princes, and Ferdinand 111, in 1644, 
dukes. By marriage and inheritance, the 
dukes became very rich. The pegee of 
Luneville deprived this house of large 
possessions, and I)est()wed on it, in return, 
a portion of Westphalia. The present 
duke of A., Prosper, lives in Vienna. He 
belonged to the confederation of the 
Rhine, hut, in 1810, lost Ins sovereignty, 
by Napoleon’s incorporating his duke- 
dom with France and Berg. In 1808, lie 
married a niece of the emjiress Josephine, 
Stephanie Tasclier de la Pageriti, whom 
Napoleon elevated to tlie rank of a French 
princess. In 1810, they were divorced. 
Since 1815, the duke is, on account of 
some of his mediatized possessions, a peer 
[Standeshtrr) of the ^Vestjihaliun estates 
in Prussia, and, on account of other pos- 
sessions, member of the house of lords in 
Hanover. George IV, May 9, 1820, ele- 
vated the duke’s possessions in Hanover 
(about 700 square miles, with 39,500 in- 
habitants) to a dukedom, cuWaX^lremberg- 
Mtppen, The duke is also a grandee of 
Spam, of the first chiss. All iJic jiosses- 
siujis of llie duke, in Germany, contain 
about 954 square miles, and 79,100 in- 
Jiahitaiits. He has also large estates in 
France, and e.xtensive tracts of forest in 
the Pyrenees. The ducal house is of the 
('atliolic faith. 

Arena. (See Ainphiilieairt.\ 

Arenut, Mariui Frederic. This learn- 
ed nmn, renowned for his seicntific trav- 
els ihrougU a larg»‘ part of Europe, wits 
horn at Ahuuu, 1709, and died of the 
pulsv, in the neighViorhood of Venice, 
1824. Being reeouinu uded \>y count de 
Keveiitlow, m 1797, he ^^as appointed an 
Htvc in the botanic garden at Copenha- 
gen. But liis predilection for the stiuly 
of antiquities led limi to tlie library of the 
uuivei>ity, wluTe, iu the most piercing 
c<d(I, In' sjieiit wiiole Jnnirs in examining 
tin* roilt'crio/is of »,2rna'magna\ He frav'- 
ell<‘d, in 1798, to Finniark, under the 
royal jiatronage. He made accurate oh- 
seriatiousin Norway and otiier countries, 
wJiicii had been vLsite<l by no stranger 
iMdin-e Jiiin. He was to have collected 
Jiving pJiuits.aiid seeds, hut iie JirougJit 
hack little or nothing, and uas tJu'rejtbre 
discharged. He began his antiquarian 
collections in Norway, 1799 and 1800. 
He tiicn resided again in Sweden, in 
Rostock, in Paris, and in Venice. A part 
of his pufiers, drawings and treatises, all 
containing researches respecting nortliem 
antiquities, he deposited in the libraiy at 
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( Hi' uImj piibli^lu-d soiin* 
a»’j‘aJM!r nnailist's in l^aris, and in various 
• •itio." id‘ Swi'drn, Cirrniany anil Honniai k. 
Ath'i w aiiU, ho tra\ oiled ihroujLih Swit- 
'/A’lland, Spam, Italy and Hniiirary. lie 
livt'd on I 111' charity of f^tranii'ei-v, and slr|»t 
ollori m the open air, vvitlioul sulVeimir 
an} inconvenience. He carried all his 
finpers w ith him. 'hhe perseeniions v\ liieh 
lie endured at INaples, on a Mi>])icion of 
Cm’honarl''ni, contnhuted luiieii to luiMen 
his deatJi. 

ARbN'^, or \KFN.snAnE; a district of 
Dcnniuik, in tlie duchy of Slt'^vv i<'k, 
throuij;h which runs tin* tinnoU'-. wall 
called Dfnuu u.^kt\ which Cjotfiie, ktnir of 
Denmark, hinlt, in the !kli ('cnlurv , acro->?> 
the C(nni!r\ horn Hollinuf>ted to the Sle\ 
(an evtent of Ai\ indes), a.s a dotisiee 
against rlie inroads of thi' Sa\ons and 
Slavi. I’lie natives of A. weie ihe tii-st 
in tluj country wlio ]Jl•ott‘^^ed ('liiiMianity, 
and their church, built in 8'iti, was dc- 
molifehed several ti/nes by the idolaters. 

Aaeopaous ; the oldest of the Athe- 
iiiaii conns of justice, and, at the same 
time, die most famous for its respectabil- 
ity, purity and love of justice. It ob- 
tained its name from its jilace of meeting, 
on tlie Jiill of Mai’s, near the citadid. 
The establishment of tliis court is ascribeil, 
by some, to Cecrojis, by others, to t^olon ; 
fmm the latter, however, it seems to lm\c 
only reci.ived a better constitution and 
more iiupoitant privileges. Of how many 
members it consisted, is not now known, 
A scat in it was held for life. Tlie mem- 
bers were men who liad formerly been 
archoiLS, had rendered themselves worthy 
of tins honor by the honest and diligeilt 
execufiuii of their oflice, and whose char- 
acter and conduct had been sub|ecU*d to a 
particular examination. An<iales called 
tlie areopagus tlie most saereil tribunal ol' 
Greece ; and Demosthenes a>‘*urcs us, 
fiiat t/u'V never ])as»ed a sentence in 
wliich both parties did not eonoiir. The 
crinn's U'ied before this tribunal were 
wilfid murder, jioisoii, robbery', arson, dis- 
soluteness of morals, and iimov ation.s ui 
the stam and in religion ; at the same 
time, tiny took care of jielples,s orphans. 
Tin? other states of Greece, also, snhniit- 
ted tludr disputes to the judgnient of the 
areopagns. Its meetings were held in 
the open air, am! in the night time. Af- 
ter the* m vc^stigation of a case, the votes 
Were cujlccted. Till tin; government of 
Pei ieics, this court of justice retairiod its 
purity iiiviolaTe; it was iiist (uicjoached 
ujion by bis causing biniself to be made 
a meinlier, watbout biuing been urclion. 


It retained its respi'cfaiulitv , fiowcvri, liir 
a long time, but sunk, gradti.dlv , wiili the 
decline of Athens, * . 

Aucf^uicv ; a eity tif Ih ie, and eajiital 
of a piovmce ot’ the same nann' ; IbO 
miles S. of (*u7.eo, ‘1 1(1 N. W <d* La Plata; 
l.in. 7P 48' W. ; lal. KP d(.V ,8.; poj>. 
Mated from 2 LOGOUT IG.GGO. ItisMto.ited 
m a hu'tile v'alk^y, and is < levat('(l 7775 
leet nliove th(‘ level of llw* sea. Beliind 
the eit\' rises lofty nionni uns, oin* of 
which is called th<' voh'ano nf ^Ircf/uipn^ 
or peak of and is one of ilu' most 

clcvati'd MUiiniits ot‘ llu' Andes. 'rh(‘ 
bon>t‘s ar<' wi'M built ofPsioiK* .uv' vtiuiu’d, 
and are iiiueb deconiti'd on ilu* outside, 
it contains a catbedral, a col! an iios- 
jiifal, d ntinnej (( ■', b c(/n V i nis, iVc. It is 
subject to trcijuetit e;lrtb<|uak^ - : but this 
evil M't'uis to 1k> ov «' rlMlanc‘'d b\' ibe 
luililiiess of lilt' clunate, and rbe beauty 
and feridiiy of die eonniry roinid aliouT. 
Aranta is the port of A. 

Are-s. (See ^)Inrs.) 

x\REsKot i, or Aueouski ; the god of 
war among some ol* the Arrioriciui Ih- 
diuus. 

Aretuusa. 1. One of tjie Hesperid^. 
— ^2. A dauglitcr of Nereils slid Doris, first 
a nymph of Diana, tlien a famous flmn- 
taiii of the island Ortygia, Which comprises 
a fourth part of the city of Syracuse. 
(Respecting her nictamorphosi.s itito a 
fountain, see »^lpheu3.) As Theocritus 
composed his idyls on her banks, she is 
olbai made the muse of pastortils, 

Aretin (Chrisiopber), Imroii of; born 
at Ingolstadt, December 2, 1772; studied 
at Ileid(4berg, undi'r the then profes.^or, 
now ministi'r of pi>tice, von /entner, and 
afti-nvards at Gottuigcm and Paris. He 
wa>, at out' time, involved in the afhiirs 
of the Tllummari. He early entered into 
tlie publa- s('rv'ic<‘. In 17fllGand lHOO,lie 
iirgcil tin* abolivlinicnt of the feudal es- 
tat« s, and tlic as-:ernbling of tiie diet. Jn 
the < om('>tofdlie Bavarian states with the 
government, in icOO and 180 1, he was 
\<‘iy active as a writer. In l^Od, atler the 
aholjtion of t]if‘ monastcriin:!, Jn; was ap- 
pomfi'd commis>^ioner,by the government, 
to ex.amme tlieir libraries; in 1804, he 
was made vice-president of the academy 
of sciences; in 180(1, chief director of the 
iilirary of Alunicb, and, in 1807, seert-tary 
of the first class of du' academy of sci- 
ences. He. now published, W’ith some 
other persons, from 1801 to IHOf), a dafK' 
jiaper, da; AiU’ora, and atlervvards, as a 
continnalion of the well known Liipziger 
Uilerf *finzpi^er (f.eipsic liriivefsal 
Literary Informer), the Neutr 
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zcii^cr (Now Literary Inforinor); also, J)*- 
oisionsoJt* tli<' Courts of Love, and a IJisto- 
ly of tlio J< \vs in Bavaria, ()ld(>st 

Traditions )(>|K*rtiiig tJio Birth ofCliar- 
lomagno, l^!)d ; IVloiiioir on tho ^J^torvof 
tin; l)i\ inine Bod, 1H07 ; the Eaila-^i ( 'on- 
}se<iiieMeesot‘ the Aituf IVintin^, (-xldhited 
in tlio llisioiy of tlio World, |[is- 

torieal and Liti'rary Motriotrs (/h d/v/gr), 
})ai lieularly li'om the UVoasures of the; 
Jiihrai v at Ahnfudi, 7 vols. ; Tiilrodiiction 
to the 'I'heoi y and Braotie(‘ of iMnernojiies, 
1810; lli^tiirieal Literanm; of Ihivaria, 
J810; Infoi Illation on th(‘ Itistory (jf Jhi- 
vuria, li-oin hitherto unused, and inosily 
flireiyii Sonrei‘s, J81 1 ; Annals of the 
Adiiiini''lrauon of Jnstiee in Bavaria, 
KSi;i and I History of the Lhli Arti- 
cle of the Act of tin* Ccrinan Conhalera- 
Tion : and many other works on iJa* poli- 
tics and literature of Jiavaria. One of 
his works excited a Jong and violent con- 
test l>et\V(‘cii tin? l(‘arned men of iMiinieli, 
at the end of xvhieh A., by order of tho 
kin^, laid dow'ti Ids former offices, and, 
in 1811, went to Neubnrg, as first direc- 
tor of the court of op[)eul ; in 1813, he 
became vice-president, Hia pamphlet, 
Saxony and Prussia (in favor of Saxony), 
excited uncommon attention, and drew 
tipoii him much persecution. In 1819, 
he was chosen member of the chamber 
of deputies in tlie Bavarian <iief, and wavS 
one of the most influential men in the 
itsseinbly. In the same year, he became 
a member of tRe society for collecting 
the ancient history of Germany. He dieil, 
Dec. 24, 1824, at Munich, in the office 
of president of tlie court of ajipeal in the 
(‘ircle of Regen. — His brother, Adam, has 
also held high otliccs uiulcr the govern- 
ment, and hhs published sev cral works but 
not under his name, IMostof th«‘s<‘ relate 
to the fine arts. Helms one of the largest 
exilleetions of engravings, an<l some mas- 
terly jmmtiiigs. 

Akktino, Guido, or Gui ; a BeiuMlie- 
tine monk of the 1 1th century, bom at 
Arez/o. He is said to have first reduci^d 
tjie seiet)e<’ of music to a fixed sy stmii, and 
to have been tlie inventor of tJie mono- 
syllables of tlie^.9a{fi'gxio, — ut^ rc, mi^ fa, 
sOf la, — draw'll from the w'ords of a Latin 
hymn. J; is tar from improbable, that 
Aretino was mi'rely thi’ restorer of the 
true prineiph'of the ancient Grei’k music, 
with w'hieb, in the com-se of his studies, 
lie heeaim* acquainted, tlmnjgh soiiives 
which have escaped modern research. 

It is uiUK'cessary to add, that the mono- 
syllable My whence the modern scale.s of 
the two modes, major and minor, is a later 
30* 


invention. — The syllables id, rc, mi, &.C., 
are taken from a hyiiin of ►St. John, com- 
posed by Paul, in 770 ; — 

Vt <iueant laxis Re ^onaro fila'is 

Mi i"i ge^lonun Fa nuili tnoruni, 

Fo Ivc pollutis JLa bus leaiurn. 

Aretino, Leonard ; a very learned Ital- 
ian liistoriun, horn at Are/zo, in Tnseany, 
in 1370. At the period of tho n*\ival of 
learning, lie w'as a very di'^tingifished 
scholar, and, being elioseu secretary to 
the republic of Florcjiee, ania'^.^ed a large 
Ibrtiim*. lie died in that capital, luglily 
respected, in tho year 1443. He Traii>- 
Jated Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, and 
Plutarch’s Lives, into el<'gant Imtiii. His 
original wTjrks are also in imtui, amongst 
wdiicli a Histoiy of Florence (fi>lio, 147fi), 
On Studies and L<“tters { Ki Ejnsth's 
(republished in J74 1, 8vo.), w'ith lu^ life by 
Melius, are particularly esteemed. 

Aretixo, Pietro, one of tJie most fa- 
mous Italian authors of the Idtli century, 
who was indebted for the greatc'st part of 
Ids fame to the licentiousness of his pen. 
He wa^ bom at Arezzo, 1492, the natural 
son of a nobleman, whoso name he never 
bore (for the name A. is expressive of Ifijr 
birth-place), and, from a bookbinders ap- 
prentice, heerfmo an autlior, who soon 
gained the flivOr of kings. He was, in- 
<Fed, called their scourge, hut he Avas 
jirofusc in his adulation to thorn. He had 
xvariii admirers, notwithstanding the ma- 
lignity and severity of his satires. Not- 
withstanding his ostentatious pride and 
hitrcnicss, he submitted to such fmat- 
meiit as men never practise e vce[)t against 
the coritoniptible and despised. Although 
he wjis so licentious a WTiter, that his 
very name is expressive of indecency and 
profligacy, he wrote many works of de- 
xotion, and gave the prefertiieo ’to tfic 
latter, if his own interast required it. His 
reputation gained for him the name of 
divine, by whicJi even Miebnel Angelo 
addri'ssed him; and his osteiifatioii Jed 
iiim To adopt tlie name as his fifle. He 
caii'^ed medals, therefoi-e, to be struck for 
him, witli the inscrifition, T)ivu3 Petms 
,‘frfHnus, fagcHum 2 m)ieipi(m, and jiro- 
sented them^ to several princes. Being 
banished from Arezzo, on account of a 
sonnet against indulgences, lie went to 
J*(Tngiih and thent^o to Rome, where he 
(‘iitered into the stTvico of Leo X, and 
aflerwards of Adrian VI. On account of 
tlic J() indecent sonnets, wliieh he com- 
posed as illustrations of iis many designs 
of Giulio Romano, ln' was obliged to leave 
Rome. (Jiovanni de’ Mediei invited him 
to his court, and took him to Mila%whero 
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lie lounil an 0 ))]Hnl\mity lo insiuuato him- 
iioU‘ mU) tliv favor of Frauris 1 , Afivr 
having? a^imi visiiixl RQ^^^e, lie retuinrU 
to hi:? jirotcctoi:, .Gjovanni do’ Metln i, 
who grew more «nd niom att^iched to 
bim, and died nhhi$ OHWS of his wouials- 
Jii A* went, til Venice, where be lu- 
quked fiowerful friends, among whom 
Was die hisiiop of Vicouiiui, who recon- 
ciled the 4 >o{>e to him, and recoinuietaied 
him to Cliarles V so .strongly, that nas 
presenled by lum wirh a goUlen eliaiii. 
Fjfancis I, wj.dmig to ho equally gen(‘.roii.s, 
^ve him a similar (‘.liam, Ihjt whoa 
Charles attorwanis settled on him a 
pension of *^00 dollars, ^^lllc]l liherality 
Frati -is di(i not equal, iho Ibimer alone 
rect;i\ '<i all the enmnimnis ^\hie}l lie 
had lin’ineriy divi(bxl helweeii rlii'iu hotli. 
The (liike of Leve also liini a eon- 
si(b-i.il'l<“ jiensioii. He gaiiad, hiMdes, 
aee<‘ni'ng to his own assi'ilioii, lUUO dol- 
lar', 111 iiioid, every \ ear, by Ins writings, 
touaiher w lib a ream of ]).q)er and a tla>k 
ol ink. Aholo Franco, as licentious an 
au.tln>i, rlKMigh not .>0 learned, aided limi 
in In-^ labors. Ads lame ^vas cxreiided to 
sill'll a degiei', that lie recei\ed letteis 
from all pai of Italy, and eompany 
was rmicli M Uglit. Ily hi" d.wofional 
Avniim:^, la; regained tlie fa\or oJ‘ ihe 
Koman eoiirt, and Julius Jfi, ^\j!o wa*: 
al>o trojji A ro/zo, \vas so pleased with a 
sonnet addre>^c(l to liiui by lus roimli v- 
man, dan be siait ium lOUO ciowns of 
gold, and inadi; iimi kiiigid of rit. l*eter. 
d'iiri'e >ea)'^ aderwards, lie was intro- 
doeeil, l)v dll) dnke of Urhnio, to tl»o pojie, 
wlio received Inm not only with honor, 
but i*v i ll With tendeiiie>s. \'et be could 
not obialn die dignity of cardinal, tor 
winch he matlo very great exertituis, 
nature of Ins deatli con'esjionded to 
his lift'. He iiad some si?>ter> a! Veniea*, 
wiio eipialled tJuhr hrotbi'r in hcentlmi.s- 
ne.>-^. As a j)ersoii Avas one day rehiriijg 
to luui one of their advent ures, he was so 
amused that he i)Ui»t into a tit of laugh- 
ter, oiul, losing his huJauce, fell to ihi; 
ground, and died soon alh'r, in looh, aged 
<>5. He liad reeeivrd hom nature .« 
Jui])jo consututioii. lie was bom with a 
tttsU; fir the arts, aiid praclistul severrd 
wii h sii' c* ss. liuf, aliovc every tiling ehe, 
lie loved nioniy, a good table, and hand- 
some woijieii.-— His works consist of sev- 
eral religions compositions; o couicdh's 
and j! tragedy, the former full of wdt and 
gi nmoe eoinic hnuior, tiie latter Jiot wdtli- 
ouf ne rii ; the licenlious 
and fUdtuiui rrnmfe ; id profligate So- 
netti d/,s.5ariefJ, several pieces in rhyme, 


sh/rttc, capilolif partly lau latorv, tuid 
partly licentious and satiricui; some un- 
linishetl epics complcto tin list. The 
ueudeiuiciwis of la Crusca counted A. 
among classic authors of the nation. 
He dcsei;:ypd( tliia honor less, however, for 
th^ lAUtw wii for the boldne^ skill and 
originality o^lps style. . , ' 

Ahji^zzo, (aitciciitly AnHumU a city in 
Tn^any, seated on tlie declivity of a 
mountain, .iu the middle of a iViiitfal 
plain, 17 nples from Citth di CastclIo,and 
lying between it and Florence. It had 
gone ahno.st entii-oly to decay befort^ Cos- 
mo dc* Mediei took it under his protec- 
tion. A. is tlie hirth-plaee of Mjecenas, 
Petraivli and Pietro Arotiao. ft contains 
now about 8000 mliabitaiifs. ^ 

Aruau; erudc' tartar, in die state in 
which it is taken out of empty Avine- 
vesM'ls. 

Aikjaui {ori,s' ammon)^ niountain.or wild 
sliiicp. This animal is regarded witli 
propriety as the savjiirc stock wlienci' the 
( ndlcN< varieties of' ilomcstie sbci'p are 
iloccndcd; though it is ditliciilt, thnii an 
m^pcciton of tlic A., to conceive how so 
wild and energetic an animal could, bv 
UMV maiuigcinciit, b<' convened into the 
jiiibecile and lu'liilc^s creafiiri s oj' winch 
our flock" an* composed. — In si/>>y tlic A. 
eipuds tJie common door, and in jiort and 
bearing rosenddes llio wild goat, though 
his huge, latoraily-twisted liorns give his 
hi'ad a very marked similarity to tliat of 
the common ram. 'f'hese hofns aro very 
large, arise near the eyt's, curvi^finst back- 
wards and tlioii forward.", and have the 
points directed forwards and outwards ; 
from their laiso, tliey are transversely 
waved or vvjanklod for lialf tlicir lengih, 
the rciiiaiiKler being nearly smooth. The 
JioniH ot’ tlM3 female, aro mori' liki* tlioso 
of llie common goat, rising directly iqv 
word", an<l curving gently backwards, 
(•"jM’cially Toward''' tbo eAlrcmity. Jzi 
sunjujer, tin; A. is covered with harsh 
and rather short hair, gi'iierally of a grf;iy- 
isli-^ellow, having a blackish or retldish 
stripe along the buck, and a large .spot of 
ibo banie mlur on tbo rump. 'Tlie infe- 
rior jiarts of tlio l>ody, and Insidi' of the 
tbiglis, are. of a ])ale reddish -white ; jn 
winter, tlio color is a decjier led, with a 
greater vvliitoness about tbo iniiz/l(‘, throat 
aud belly. — Tlio mountain slioep is found 
in coii&ideral)l(' numbers Oil tlie elevated 
rauges of iiurthcra Asia, in the di’.serts or 
steppes ol’ SibiTia, the ]nountaiii.s of Cnli- 
fornia^ ami the Rocky mountain range of 
Aniencn. Th cy 1 i ve i 11 1 1 (' rd s o^ fai^iillcs, 
consisting qf a male vvitli the females and 
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yi)Ujjg, ami seek their food on the lofry 
elevatieas, covered only ^yith HcIk^hs or 
small slirwhs. They ore shy and f(‘arfnl, 
and, when disturbed, rietreat with a swill- 
u^iss and agility which renders [xirsiiit 
hopeless, as they bputid'frptn rock to rock 
\i^Hh s(‘curity, are soon lost to sight 
It is by stealing upon tliem against the 
wind, or lying in ambush niiar where 
they must pass, that the hunter is eri:i})led 
to make tlicm Ins prey. In the spring of 
the yeiir, when under the inf!nen(*e of 
sexual excitement, the males acquire a 
Warlike disposition, which induces severe 
and obstinate cotnbats for the possession 
of tlie females. — The A. was tii-st satis- 
factorily made known as an inhabitant of 
America by the expedition of Lewis and 
CJarkf', wJio brought the skins of a male 
and female from the Rneky mountains, 
wliieli are still jireserved in rfu’ Plnladel- 
pbia niiisenm. The A. laid been pre\i- 
ously indicated as an iiiliabitaiif ofC'a'i- 
fbj'jiia l>y \b'reg?is. 'I'he speries js cilllerl 
bi^hoin b}' the Imfia.'i'' and liadm’s. 'I’Ik' 
Indians make \arinns rlorne^tie nfen^ils 
oftbcM' large horn'^, and ajiph (heir skins 
to the same [unpo'^^- as tlio?T of the deer. 
— Till' domestication of tlie sli(‘ej> is 
coeval with the iiifuK'y ol tin; Inmtan 
flunilv ; and it is not, fliendlire. surprising, 
that tiie dornestieated breeds should dilli'r 
so njaterially from tlie parent stock, when 
we know wliat can I>e accom|>li‘>lte(l b} 
cross-lirceibng, even dnnng the hti; ol' a 
singh* man. Wlien doinestieated sotl- 
fleeeed slice]) are taken to warm climates, 
this fleeee is sjaaalily shed, rts ^V)* ha\<* 
re]>earedly Avitm’ssed, and a coar«e, red- 
dish hair lakes its jiUice. In this eondi- 
lioii, tlie resi in!ikme«' of tlie animal to the 
A. iie(‘om«‘S very striking. 

.Arovm) Lamp. (Si'e Lamp,) 

Argos (Jean Raiifisfe), marquis d’; 
born, 1701, at Aix. lie Avas <!esigmo,| for 
the laAV, but, following Ins inelination, en- 
tered into the iniUtavA siMWin* at the ngd 
of Jo. Jfis passion Sylvia, an actress, 
indneed him to leave the service, and 
France nls<», to bo wirb bin' in Sjiniii. Rnt 
be was arrested, brought back to Rrov- 
enc(', and sent to Coiistanfnio])Ie Avitli the 
Fnmeh ambassador. 1 1 is residiaice in Tur- 
key was marked vvitb adventures. After 
his ret urn, lie entered the army again. In 
I7d4, at die siege of Kebl, he was wouml- 
ed, and afterwards, befori’ riiilipsburg, 
rctidiaed incapable of ftirther service by 
a fill from Ins borsi'. Uisinherifed by 
his father, be became an autiior, tuid Went 
to Holland, that lie^ might write wdlli 
jiiore fri'edom. Ibre be ]mb}islWd his 


LHtnf Jtdv€8i Lettres Chimises, and Lei*' 
ires CabalisUqucB* ' Frederic II, theaar 
crown-pr^ce, widied to become ac**^ 
quaiiitcd With the author, and recciv# 
a visit from him. He replied, that iW 
should be in danger frdm Frederic Wil- 
liam I, with his six feet six (this king 
being in the liabit 'of cbmpellmg tall tmm 
to Join hia regiment of grenadiers). After 
the death Of the king, Frederic again in- 
vited him. D’A. appeared in Potsiium, 
received the place of chamberlain, and 
tliat of director of the fine arte, in the 
academy, and became the king’s daily 
companion, who loved him for his frank- 
ness, but ridiculed his melancholy Innrior. 
When almost fiO yean? old, lie fell in love 
with the actress Cochois, and married her 
withofil the knowledge of Frederic, who 
never wliolly pardoned him tor tfiis act 
of iiishness. After the siwen years’ war, 
being on a journey to f'ranee, the >eeond 
since Ins residence in Prussia, to visit Ids 
liimily, bo found, by tlie way, a forged 
ordinanci* of the archbi.-hop of Aix, in 
vvliii'h bn was exeoniniuineatcd as a blas- 
pbemer. 'This jiajier, at iir.'st, made him 
very mclancboly, tdl be perceiveil tlie 
source ))f if, by the signatiin*, m which 
Fn‘dcric Jind, by mistake, written bishop, 
insfead of mrhbishop. After Ids return, 
li(' was obliged to bear, more than ever, 
tlif' king’s satirical liumor. Jfo after- 
wards received jiermission to take a jour- 
ney into ITovence, where he died, in 
177!. Frederic 11 caused a monument 
to be erected to him, in the eliurcli of tlie 
Alinorites, in Aix. — IJis iiiinKrons wri- 
tings, the fruits of an unrestrained free- 
dom ot‘ thouglif, once had somk' riqinta- 
tioii, blit iKwv, though instrnetive, an* no 
longer esteemed, because they are deti- 
eient in ])nrity, taste, critical disceriunent 
and .sound view.s. 

Argkxsov (do Voyer), marquis d’ : bom 
at Pari.^, 1771; son of the liotitenaiu-^en- 
oral d’Argenson, and descended from eru' 
of the most distinguished Ihudlies in llu; 
.service of the state, llis great-iiraiid- 
father was lieutenant of the })n]i< i* ; his 
gnindfatliev, a long time, minisim* of war. 
His great uiiele, ministi'r of foreign aftairs, 
was the friend of Voltaire, and a pliiloeo- 
]>lier, as w'ell a.s a ])olitiei:in. This ap- 
]iears from bis Considerations sur le Gou- 
Tcrmment, eoinpliinentod by Rousseau in 
llis Contrat Sociai. 'The 00111 x 101*8 of 
liOuis XV called him d^di-gemon la hHe, 
lie wrote, in two vols., Ijoisirs dhin Mi- 
nislre. His son, the marf]uis de Piinlmi, 
xvas govt*rnor of the am*nal, after Imviiig 
been ambassador to Venire and Poland. 
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He left at bis death the Biblioihk^ ^ V4r- 
sem^ <i5maiiiinfif 150,00^ yplume% which 
wW pthr^TOse? by ]Ae count 
£41%^ The iniBto)Ldi de pauuni pub- 
Hfed, ]A Bxiraita 

^ which he 

culbited aa hihotote peisdnal acquaint- 
wi&";ij9b!h tiheasures of dte hbrary^ 
TOe jwiratot Afetnber of the chamber of 
^Was studying at Strasburg, at 
tihothU^ of the king*i[ flight to Varennes, 
aDad itnmpdiately eiiterOd into the military 
ao^oe Of his county, as the aide-de- 
OOihp ,01^ Lafayett^ When Lafeyette 
TW obliged to flee .from France, d*A. 
ttJtfred to his estate^ Inanied tlie widow 
of the prince Victor de Rroglio, mother 
of the duke de Brogtic^ peer of France, 
and occupied himself in liie education of 
his children, and in agriculture, in Poitou, 
where he was a friend to the i>oor, and 
an example of agricuhural indiisny'. As 
president of the electoral college of -the 
department of Vienne, in 1803, he ncg- 
lecti'd to send a deputation with congrat- 
ulations to the ernpefor. In J804, he was 
again chosen, and made a member of the 
depufarion to the emperor. This occa- 


maintaij^^ the djtmger? of a piivileged 
clergy ip ^mpcf > atm nccessqy of tlio 
free importation of ho culled fijp 

opposite a premiinn for rjch, 'm 

kffe landhWa. la ^9 ^4, IW ho 

intlm 

the {ppy Goapels, so 

of thMal.ind is a copy from thO .C 


version of mspop PiPhuas, who hv 
the 4th century. It b in quarto, 
on vellum, stained \fith a violet ccioj^. 
On this ground, the lettw, all uncial, or 
capitals, are painted in silver, except t}» 
imtial letters, which are in gold. Thia 
MS. was discovered, in 1597, in the Bene- 
dictine abbey of Werden, in Westphalia, 
Imd, after several changes of owners, was 
sent, as a present, to Christina, queen of 
Swetlen. Vossius, a Dutchman, either^ 
received it from her, or stole it^ Count 
Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie bouglit it,. 


tinguishefl himselt by deteiw-Iiiig the con- 
stitutioiud administration, and gave in bis 
resignation when he saw himself unsup- 
])orted by the ministry. After Louis 
XVI 1 1 ascended the throne, lie was ap- 
pointed prefect of the department of the 
Bouebes-du-Rhone. He i-e fused the sta- 
tion, however, because France had no 
coDstitution. Being . chosen into the 
chamber of deputies, in 1815, Jie signed 
a protest in July of tlie same year, when 
the foreign troops in Paris closed the 
entrance to the chamber. In the electoral 
college of Vienne, he declared the power 
of thr3 people tp modify the constitution 
an inalienable right, before he took the 
oath prescribed by law. In 1815, be op- 
jiosed the measured of the ministry, which 
they declared necessaiy for the public 
security# In 1816 and 1817, he of^sed 
several projects of the gbvornmonf, and 
maintained that the church, and other 
establishments of public utility, should be 
supported by the community, and not by 
the state, and tiiat no orbitraiy departure 
from ^e laws was necessaiy. In 1818, 
he defended the |>o.sitioh, that the charter 
was, in fact^ a limitation of the rights of 
the nation, and not a concession. He al- 
ways spoke, with the liberal party* 
favor of institutions of general utili^v, 
ahd against all exclusive j)rivileges. He 


given to tile public ; at l^ort, looo ; fttocic- 
Jiolm, 1672; the Clarendon press, 1750.— • 
Some fragments of the Gotliic version ojt, 
St. Paul’s Epistle tp the Romans wena . 
discovered by Knlftel, in 1756, in a codej 
rescrintus, in tjip ducal libraiy of Wolfen? 
buttel. It seems to have been written in 
tiie 6tb century ; and Angelo Maio (q. v.) 
lately discovered fragments of the Me^o- 
Gothic transladou of liie Epistles of St# 
Paul, made by Ulphilas ; also a coder re- 
scriptus. These discoveries are interesting* 
admtioijs to die above-mentioned codex. 

Aroentiera, or Kmou {tlie ancient 
Cimolua ) ; u small island in the Archii>elar; 
go, wbirh belonged to the govern nient o^ 
the capmlan pacha. It is rocky and ster^ 
ile. TJie inhabitants (Grepks) live in on© 
village, and are very ]mQr. Formerly, 
silver mines were worked here, whenc©,. 
its name. The whole island is covered, 
with a sort of chalk, called Ownalmn eatii^ 
which is used in the washing and bleach- 
ing of linen. Lon. 24® w E. ; lat. .36p , 
47^ N. ;; 

ARoiPifoitTES. {See 

Argivbs. (See 4r^%9 and Jirgo$.) 

Aroo. (See 4trgQfnput8*\ 

Aroobis : the eastern rpg^on of Pekb : 
poimieaus; Ixiunded H. by Actiaia,, A^ 4. 
Corinth ; N. B* hy the Saronic 
by Arcadia ; S. by LaooniR, and »# W.bf ‘ 
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the Argolir guJf. Tkg^fcri^eks iiiliabitiiig 
it wei'e olieti ca|l0dj'^^ th» Micient au- 
tiipra^ Argii^ Hills and 

mbuiitahiH iaier^W ft-uitful plains 
li^d to mon^- 

of A. was pe- 

eulfnci^ ri^]^ oM igaij^’CidtivaU'd. Jna- 

'rnne mtber with coloqikci 
iMops, aH 

cftiii^^u from 'Am’ Minor, from whom 
4ie penitiaula dei^y^ its l|(;feV 

#as 1he seat of govenir 

n^i df 'Afrfew toia Aganiemjion, Adw- 
tuis, Bltrtnedos: flore Her- 

C&iesSVa^ inorass of A, he 

the ^md^anliVdira, and, in the (Mve 
Of Neiheil, ' sobduea the feroeioim lion. 
In die ejufk^t'timi?s, it, divided into 
small KUtg^ma or A^os, Myeena^ 
Tiiinthuft, Trcez^ie, Ifetinioiie and Epi- 
dam^us, which idtenVarda formed free 
states. The ciildf city, Argos, Ijas re- 
tained its name since 180() iC 0. Its in- 
Imbitants were renow iio<l for their love 
of the tine arts, ]mrticularly of music. 
Hov, and in 0elj)hi, statues were erected 
to tiio brothel’s liiton and Cleobis, wlio 
ffell victims to tlieir filial pit fy. In 18*25, 
a high school and a monitorial s»',h(»ol 
were estahlisliod at yVrgos. Ncai* this <‘ity 
lies Napoli di Romania (q. v.), tlic ancient 
jyhitph’Y7, with an excellent harbor, and the 
niotet important foitress of the peninsula. 
On the site' Of the present Village Cusiri, 
on the ^Egeah sai, famierl\Oky tiic city 
Ht^nioiie, with a grove dbSicated to the 
Graces ; opposite is the ishmd of Hydra 
Near the city of Epidaurus, the 
watering-place of ancient Cfrcece, on the 
jEgcah sea, Aesculapius (q. V.) had hik 
tenijde. At Treezene, now the village 
Ikmtala, Theseus was horn. 

Argoxauts ; thosq heroes of ancient 
Greece who perforitited a hazardous jour- 
throng tine:kpiorcd seas, to Colchis, 
inf ' quest of the gx.dden fiecce. ^son, 
king of lolcos, in T!iessaly;.!eufbebled by 
laid abdicated the throne in favor of 
ms son, Jason, and appointed his broiher- 
in-law, Pelias, to administer the govern- 
ment dUrin^f his ^’s nilnority. At tlie 
time fixed, Itisoh appeared , to demand 
finher’s km^Oiii. I^elihsi apparently 
ihwidy to i*esigirAJie throne, required", of 
1dm first to bring fiom Colchis the golden 
frecce of tha,‘fani, nn which Pfiiyxus and 
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nncoi^o|is of thft treacherpqs natprij^ 

advunti^ ^ valiant hm 
of Gree^t6((dt 

Casjtor ekd Pfeleua, Adinlrtns 

ic^d& s'^iro, bliiS'S ^ 
fiwtf’Of .mount Pelr<|tw,}n;”*hc8saly, su^ 
fior, ships ^jgpiisly built in 
aiid’ ahUle4. 

g^tioi^ manaf^/ tlw . iMid die 

siia)!p^$ighte4 Lvpjeoijar dke seas 

fpr the Of ^eir desthjiwp^ Or- 
pheus elevated* thfioourage pr ki® ppm- 
pahio]flH% whon da^er threatened^ by mu- 
sic and’tsongs. When a tempest br^l^ 
npoh titem, as he waS initiated huo the 
niytiferies, he made Vows, w itii the rest of 
liijB companions, to the Samotliracian de- 
ities, upon which the storm was allayed ; 
and, to shovf the interposition of the gods 
by a mimclP, two stars appeared over 
the heads of tlte' D^asduri. (l^ec Castor.) 
They happify reached thp harbor of Lem- 
nos, whem they reniaihea 2 yeai-s. The 
women of Lenmos, instigated by the an*- 
gry Venus, ofibnded witli tlieir husbands, 
and oj)pi‘essed by their Thracian concu*- 
bines, avenged thcinSelves by tlie murder 
of tlanr husbands, and detained atnong 
them the welcome stran gel's. At length 
they sailed to Samotlirace, where, accord- 
ing to their vows, they caused ihemselvii 
Yo be initiated into the mysteries there. 
Then they landed at Troas. Here Hylas 
rambled, and lost his way, and Hercules, 
who went in ^orch of liim, remaining too 
long on slioi-e, the vessel sailed without 
thojn, Telamoh, ako, lefl them bei’te. 
Thence they went to the city of Cyziens, 
where tha King receiypd them hosjiitahly. 
Hut at night, being fPreed back by a 
storm, they were, fi>r enemies; a 

contest foUowotJ, in )Vhly,h sl(?w the 
king, in CdnsoqUenco. of which Rhea, tho 
guardian godaess Pf the island, ^etainp^ 
the Argo by magic. appeal 

the angry deity, they sailed p tnp 
and landed at Bebrycia. Priven by .g 
storm to the shores of Thrace, the A|ngp- 
nnuts saileil dience to Salmydessa, 
the blind, Sopth^er, Phincus^ was khi|[. 
Pli^ieus gave tire ^tron^rsdirpetionsi apd 
a’ guide to conduct tTiein througHt 

^ , which, driven furimit^ 
her by the w^la. (^it^ed 
3 passSing tterPtj^k .iHpiQfi* 

„ at Yne rock^ m eompU- 

atic^ with tlie advice of Vnihpus, they 





^jfUjfed dove to thfougb be&re 
aitd ibllowed, Kmiitg with, all their 
atreti^h^ while. Orph^ fdayed on his 
J^, The roch^ ;i(ii>dr dnn, the 
was escaped* ’ !The last adventure 
dwaited th^ at the island of Aretias (or 
Dia). Here they (bund the Stymplialides, 
birds whjk^h shot their feathers like ar- 
rows^ and from, which the heroes could 
0i4y ptEOtect tl>einselves by a violent 
cia^ng ’ of weapons. Having driven 
away these dangerous monsters, tliey met 
with the sons of Phiyxus, who, having 
been sent by iEeies to Orchoinenus, to 
take .possession of their father’s inherit- 
anoe, had been forced hither by storms, 
ithey relieved these sufferers, and re- 
ceived from them much useful informa- 
tion. At last, tiie shore of Colcliis a|>- 
peared in view j they landed, at night, at 
the mouth of the Phasis. King /Eetes, 
previously informed of the desjgii of the 
strangers, and fearing their jMjwer, did 
not refuse, absolutely, to deliver the gold- 
en fleece, on which his life dependetl, but 
charged Jason with 3 labors, by wliich 
he hoped to destroy him. Jason W4is to 
yolJe the two fire-breathing bulls of Vul- 
can to a ploughshare of adamant, and to 
plough with them 4 acres of land conse- 
crated to Mars, never before turned up. 
He was then to sow in the furrows tlie 
remaining serpents* teeth of Cadmus, in 
the possession of iEetes, and to kill the 
armed heroes which tl*ey produced; at 
last, to fight with and slay Uie dragon 
that guarded the golden' fieece. All 3 
labors he wtis to accomplish in a single 
day. To rescue the hero, Juno and Mi- 
nerva, who had instructed Medea, the 
daughter of .^etes, in ma^pc, infused into 
her an ardent love for Jason, and, in re- 
turn for a promise to conduct her home 
as;hi9 bride, she ^ve him a ruiAture to 
anohit Mmself with, a stone to throw 
among the formidable heroes sprung from 
the sejpents’ teeth, and herbs and a drink 
to lull tp sleep the dragon. Thus equip- 

g ed, in the sight of the lung and assein- 
led peopfo, Soson yoked formiflahie 
bulls, and ploughed with fhem the fatal 
field, sowed the serpents* teeth, and threw 
among the armed host fiiat arose the 
stone given him by Medea ; upon which 
they turned their weapons against one 
another, and, in a furious eonlilK^t, all per- 
ished. .diietcs, terrified, commanded nim 
to delay the last adventure. Contriving 
anotJjcr plan, he resolved to murder Jason 
and his companions, and to burn the sa- 
cred Argo. Being irifonned, by Medea, 
ctf the king’s design, Jason hastened, by 


nighty, to the consecrated gix»ve, lulled to 
sleep:the dtagoti,by amgic potipn, 
took the golden fleece from the on 
wliich it hung ; thence He retired in haetpt 
with Medea and hhi companions, to ms 
ship. The next day, AEetes, perceiviM 
the robbery of the grove, apd the flight of 
the strangers, embarked on board a voa* 
s«l lo pursue them. At tltO mouth of tho 
Danube, they were within siglu of one 
another. Here, also, Medea averted dte 
threatening danger, by killing herbrothey, 
Absyrtus, and strewing on the diore hw 
mangled limbs. The melanchofy dght 
detained the unhappy fkther, who quilted 
the pursuit to collect bloody limbs of 
his beloved son. As Phineus had advised 
the Argonauts to return another way, 
they now soiled up the Danabey carried 
the lightly-built Argo many nples over 
mountains and valleys, to the sliore of the 
Adriatic sea, and here again embarked* 
Then the voice of an oracle sounded 
from the Dodoneau mast of the ArgCK— 
“You shall not kiss the shores of your 
country, till Jason and Medea have atoned 
for the murder of Absyrtus, and appeas^ 
the goddesses of vengeance.** Upon tbi% 
tliey directed their course to the port ^ 
uEea, to Circe, sister of AEetes. Sh^ 
however, refused them expiation, but di- 
rected them to the promontory of Malc^ 
whei-e they might obtain it. C^i their 
voyage, tliey encountered the fnghtfhl 
Scylla aid Charybdis, the alluring Sirens, 
and a fearful storm nut fur from the coast 
of Libya. Then they cane to Crete, 
where the giant Tales, who guarded the 
island, opposed their landing. A single 
vein ran fiom his head to lus hegl, and 
was closed below by a brass noil. Medea 
gave liiiii nn intoxicating potion, and 
o|>eiied the vein, tliat he might bleed to 
death. At last, they reached the lon^- 
wished for promontory of Malea ; thji^ 
crime was expiated, and, without further 
misfortune, the Argo arrived at the port 
of lolros. On the.iathrous of Coriptl^ 
Jason consecrated hia ship to NeiUuhe, 
and it aflerwards shone as a constellaiion 
in the southern part of the heavens. 
Thus the expeditioa glorious, 

ly. But, before the heroi^ parted, they 
agreed to aid one another in war, ahd 
resolved, at certam times, to celebpi^ 
public games in honor of Jupiter. The%; 
were the beginning of the Olympic gam^ 
The furtlier fortunes of Medea and Jasoh' 
are mentioned under those articles. TSip 
tales describing the .return pf tlie Aq^ 
nams diflfer yeiy. essentially. 
poets of amlcpiiv have “* Srp^e# mi 
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adventurous undertaki^which is placed 
in the tniddle of eentury B. C. 

We still have, under the plane of Orpheus^ 
a poem on this subject : hnolher by Apol- 
Nfonius of Rhodes andf 'due by Valerius 
Placcus. 

AroonKs ; a former province of France, 
bipw^ii the rivers Meuse, Marne and 
Aisne. St* Menehold was the capital. 
— wood of^ riuw through Up- 
per Champagne atid liOwer Bar, and is 
mostly mountahtbiis. It was so desert, 
that the prinOe of Cond6, who receivea 
it, in 1657^ as aft apanage, and his suc- 
cessors, used it only as a hunting-ground, 
and pl^e for felling wood, and it became 
a resort pf the smugglers of salt. In order 
to expel them fiom the place, the crown 
purcliased the Wood, in 1784, for 650,000 
livres. This wood became too well 
known in the unhappy campaign of 
Prussia, in 1792* 

Aroos. {See Argolis.) 

Arouklles, don Augustin; Spanish 
ex-minister for the home department 
(pfe la gohemadon de la penxTisida ) ; born, 
f775, at Ribadesella, in Asturia ; studied 
$1: Oviedo, and distinguished liirnself by 
fipe talents and a lively imagination. 
After iinishing bis studies, he was aj>- 
pointed, in Madrid, to the secrotfirysliip 
of tlie inUrpretadoii de kngitas. Espi- 
nosa, who perceived his talents, sent him 
OB important emlwissies to Lisbon and 
London. At the breaking out of the war 
of independence, in 1808, he was at 
Cadisf, and, fkun 1812 to 1814, he was 
chosen, by his province, dejmty to the 
cortea lie labored here on the commit- 
tee which Was intrusted with the charge 
of drawing up a new constitution of gov- 
ernment, and composed the famous re- 
p<wt delivered by this committee. His 
talents excited among the liberals such 
admir^ion, that he received the name of 
the divine and the S^nisk Tally, On 
the return of Ferdinandj he was arrested, 
May 10, 1814, and put in prison. When 
brought to trial, he managed his defence 
so skilfully, that the judges, though new 
ones were appointed 5 times in succes- 
fiion, could not unite in his condemnation. 
At lust, the king declared himself judge, 
oa^cd the acts to be laid before him, and 
W^te at the bottom, “ Ten years punish- 
n^ht in the house of correction in the 
g^son at Ceuta.’* On his way thither, 
nO^’^foaed the pecuniary aid offered him 
b]^ jomc ^higlishmen, because be would 
retSliive nottnng fnmi the subjects of a 
^erttment, \diich had not, m accohd- 
promise, vamiibd Spain to 


preservo* its foeedom. 14 unhappy rmb 
shared the ' of ^ A., among Whom wd» 

his friend, Jew Alvarez Ouerm, who was 
sentenced, by the king, to hard labor at 
Ceuta. By their noble conduct here, thep 
obtained the respect of the people, but 
were cruelly oppressed Vjy the officers of 
government, particularly by the bishop. 
Through his influence at Madrid, the 
liberals, banislied to Alcudia, in Majorca, 
were put in a place almost uninhabitable 
on account of its unhealthy air. Here 
they suffered from the captain- general, 
Coupigny, so cruel treatment, that, in 4 
years, 3 of them died, and 2 lost their 
reason. The rest were all sick when they 
were set at liberty. The revolution of 
1820 procured A. his freedom and a place 
in the ministry, which, however, be re- 
signed in 1821, because the king, at the 
opening of the cortes, March 1, 1821, 
comjdained of the weakness of the exec- 
utive power. — ^Tbe minister of finance, 
Canga Arguelles, is not to be confounded 
with Augustin A. 

Arguim, or Arguin ; an island on the 
coast of Africa, not far from cape Blanpo, 
scarcely 2 miles long. Notwithstanding 
its insignificance, the possession of it was 
violently dis|Hited, for 87 years, between 
the Portuguese, Dutch, Plnglisli and 
French. After a variety of fortune, it lia» 
been at last totally abandoned. Che saiP- 

f «€ pella Jbllia d’ alcuni pochi ! — I..on. 16^ 
O' W. ; lat. 20^=* 3^ N. 

Argumentum ad Homfxem ; an argu- 
ment wJiich presses a man with conse- 
quences drawn from his own principles 
and concessions, or his own conduct. 

Argus, son of Arestor, or Agcuor, or 
Inachus and Ismene, had a*hunclred eyesL 
According to some, his. whole body was 
covered with eyes (hence he was called 
Panoptes)y half of which were always 
awake, while the rest were closed in 
sleep. The jealous ' Juno made him 
kee|>er of the unhappy lo (q. v.) ; but 
M<?rcury lulled him to sleep with the 
sound of his flute, and cut off his head ; 
hence Mercury is called Jirgiphontes , — - 
Juno afterwawfs took his eyes to adorn 
the tail of the peacock. 

Argylk, or Argyll ; a county of Scot- 
land, bounded on the south by the Irish 
sea and the Frith of Clyde. The weahft 
of the country is dtig fioni the bowels of 
tlic mountains, in iron, co]ipcr, lead, &c, 
A. is the seat a jirovinctal synod. Ar- 
gyleshire is mostly peopled byv'the clan 
of Cainpl^ell, and Contains a great num- 
ber of castles and seats belonging to gen- 
tlemen wJio bold of the duke of A., and 
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boast of their descent h'om.his 
It sends one meinbor The 

|K>pulation, in Tlie 

c^kes of A. belong tdroe mmily of Cainp- 
and vote at the hoad of the most 
IJpwcrrtil plan in Scotland. They hold 
i^veml her^itary offices under the crown, 
and are poesesseil of many royalties. 

ArOyle Rooms ; a house in Regcnt- 
firtreefc, London, a great ixjiidezvous of 
ffishion. Ill 1818, tlio royal huniKnuc 
institution erected the prt‘S('nt building, 
the lh(Jade o(‘ 'v\hicli displays very hule 
taste. Tlie roomsy properly so called, ari‘ 
4 — a ball-room, a di‘awuig-i’ooni,au anu*- 
room,an(l the grand conceit-room. Tiu^ 
usual price of tickets lor the concerts 
held liere is half a guinea, for vvliicli the 
liiiot performances may sometimes be 
heard, and sometimes siicli as it is diffi- 
cult for tlie most patient lieaicr to put up 
witli, e. g., the music of the 4 Jews, wJio 
sung dressed as 4 T\roles<‘. 

Aria, in music. *(:^ee Air.) 

Ariadne ; in luytliology, a daughter of 
Minos, king of Crete, who, jia\iug liilleii 
in love with Theseus, wiicu In' was en- 
gaged in an attempt to destroy tlie Mino- 
taur, gave him, in token ol‘ her lovi*, a 
clue of thread, w hich served to conduct 
him out of the labyrinth, after his defeat 
of tli(' monster. Theseus, on leaving the 
island, took with him A., but abandoned 
her on the isle of Naxos, whore she was 
found by Bacchus, who umrried her, and 
presented her with a crown of gold man- 
ufactured by Vulcan, which was after- 
wards transformed into a constellation. 
A. had a ton by Bticcliiis, called £«medon, 
who w as one of the Argoiiaufs. — Aexord- 
ing to Plutarch, there wxix two females 
of tjie name of A. One of them was es- 
poused to Bacclius on the island of Nax- 
os, and became tlie mother of Staphylos ; 
tlie other was abandoned by Tbestjus on 
tlie same island, where she died. Hence 
were derived the two kinds of feasts, 
called AriadnfBa, 

Ariaxna ; a small village, 6 miles N. 
E. of Tunis, remarkable for a fine range 
of the Cartliaginiaii aqueduct, 74 feet 
liigh, supported by columns IG feet 
square, which increase in grandeur the 
nearer they approach the site of Car- 
thage. Tlie stone is all cut in a diamond 
shajje. Near this spot, several ancient 
matamores, or subterraneous magazines 
for corn, have been discovered within 
these few years, capui)le of containing 100 
bushels, strongly arched with large square 
stones. Tlie Aloors liavo already begun 
to demolish them. 


tto tidkerents of the Atex«* 
andt^l^^iahppl Arius^ who ma;intaii|^ 
about AulldRiB, th'b Boip 

uobb of things 
ateiLoht nothings httt to 

and prodhoOd by his fieo will llils 
opinion was condemned in the council 
of Alexattdria, 320 , and in that of NidC, 
325, by tii« ortJiodox chiirch) wbicli at- 
trilHited to the of God perfi^ct equal- 
ity of essence with the FatJier {honwiisioy 
hence HonwusioM), and knew no way of 
exjfM'essing his relation to the Father, but 
by calling it his eternal f^eration. The 
articles of the Nicene and of the Athana- 
sian creeds, the latter of which, though 
fuller, is l)asptl on the fortner, arose ff otn 
the contest against Arius. Though his 
jiarty was banished, he found means to 
procure powerlid adherents ; and (^on- 
stantine the Great, Ifom his dt sire of 
peace, ^vishetl to bring about the restora- 
tion of Arius to tlio Catholic (‘Oiiiinunion, 
when the latter tlied suddenly, 3.*k>. Af- 
ter Ids ileath, Ids party gaiiiett coiiHiderai- 
hie accessions, and Constantine, a short 
time before his decease, 337, caused him- 
self to l)c baptized in tlio Ariaii mode. 
I'nder Cuiistantius, Arianism became the 
religion of the court, formed its own 
liturgy, and, after 350, when Constanthis 
niled alone, it prevailed also in the West, 
and Rome was obliged to receive the 
Ariaii bishop Felix. The divisions among 
the Arians t]ienis<4vcs, in the meantime, 
pr<'])aixd a final vi(*toiy for the Catliolic 
church, whicl) lield the former consttuitly 
under its anathema. At first, the Semi- 
Arians, or Half-Arians, whose leaders, 
Basil ol’Ancym and George of Laodicea, 
were jioweriul in Syria, approximated to 
the (kitholic creed by maintaining a sim- 
ilarity of essence betwi^oti tlie Son and 
the Father (homoiusia, hence Hortwiu^ 
suuhs)^ and by that means gained the su- 
periority at the imperial court, although 
Macedoidiis and tne Pneumutomachtste 
(see Iloh/ Spirit) belonged to the Catholic 
f>arty. But the victory of the orthodox 
was promoted by the excesses of the 
strict Arians, i®tiu8 and Eunomiiis of 
Cappadocia, together with their numer- 
ous adherents, who, in the council at Sir- 
mium, 357, by maintaining that the Bon 
of God is a wholly different being frotn 
the Father (hence HeiertisianSj Anoma- 
a?w), excited even the Semi -Arians ogRiilist 
them, and, by restoring tlie former mode 
of baptism fcy immersion, aroused even 
the opposition of the jKJople. The om- 
])eror Julian the Apostate, who, from con- 
tempt towards Christianity, tolertttccl all 
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sects, ended the contest, «Dd sufferad no 
roUffious disputes, to *udse. Arianism 
Ogain ascended the throne in the East 
With Valcne, 364, and, growing hold, pro- 
Nseeded to acts of violence against the 
Catholics. But Gratian maintained peace, 
Theodosius restored the dominion of the 
ancient faith, and the divisions among 
the Arians themselves hastened the 
downfall of their influeuce and respecta- 
bility in the Roman empire. After the 
first half of the 5tli century, Ariuni&in was 
extinct in tliat portion of the Roman em- 
pire which remained under tJio rule of 
tlie emperors. Among the Gotlis, who 
had become acquainted with Christianity, 
about 340, by means of the Arians, it pre- 
vailed in the western part of tlic empire, 
till tlie victories of the ortliodox Frank 
Clovis, and the reformation of tlie church 
by the Visigothic king Reccared, sup- 
pressed it liere, also, at the end of the 
5th century. About tliis time, it was de- 
stroycid aruongthe Suevi in rfpairi, among 
wliom it had prevailed f()r a century. 
The Burgu ndiajis, ^viio rcceiviul it 450, 
iiad already renounced it, at the begin- 
ning of tlie 6tli century. It was more 
dilficult to convert the Vandals to the 
Catholic faith. Ever since 430, they had 
been strict Arians, and profiaguted tlie 
doctrines of their sect in Nortliern Africa, 
even by the severest persecutions, 'riie 
victories of Belisarius, 5t‘I4, first jmt an 
end to their kingdom, as wtdl as to tlieir 
separation from the orthodox cliurcli. 
Arianism was maintained longest among 
the Lombards, who brouglit it to Italy, 
and adhered to it firmly till (>02. Since 
that time, the Arians have no where con- 
stituted a distinct sect ; and, though the 
Albigenscs, in France, in the 12tfi and 
13th centuries, were accused of similar 
iloctrines, and the sects, which, from the 
16th century till the present time, have 
been comprehended under the name of 
Aniitrinitarians^ have, in reality, main- 
tained the opinion that Christ is inferior 
to the Father, yet neither of them can be 
regarded as Arians. 

A RICA ; a s^japort of Peru, and capita) 
of a province ; 210 miles N. W. La Plata : 
Ion. 70° IF W. ; lat. 18° 27' S. In this 
port the silver from tlie mines of Potosi is 
shipped for Europe. It is much fre- 
quented by vessels, and hiis a considerable 
trade with Lima. Near it is a mouumin 
of rock-salt, great (mantilies of which are 
dug, ,and sent to all parts of the coast. 

Aries (Latin, a ram) ; one of the 12 
signs of the zodiac ; the vernal sign. In 
die ancient military art, aries signified, 
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also; a battering-rm, an engine with. ^ 
iron head, to .hatter and beat down ^6 
walls of places IMeged. (See 
JRanu) 

Arietta. (See Atn) 

ARfttANES, or Ahrtman ; the piinoi^ple 
of evil in the Persian tlicology, wbach 
perpetually counteracts the designs of 
Ormu3^d, or Oromazdea, who dimotes the 
principle of good. (See Demon and JZo- 
rooMer,) 

Arimaspians ; a fabulous people, 
placed sometimes in Scythia, sometimes 
on the Rliipsean mountains, and used 
synonymously with the Cyclops, 

Arion ; the inventor of (htliyrambics, 
born at Methymna, in Lesbos, and floiir- 
islied about H. C. 625. He lived at the 
court of Periander, in Corinth, and after- 
wards visited Sicily and Italy. At Taren- 
tum, ho won the prize in a musical con- 
test. Having embarked in a Corintliian 
vessel, witlj rich treasures, to return to 
liis friend Periander, the avaricious sailors 
resolved to murder him, Apollo, how- 
ever, Jiaving infomied him in a dream of 
the iinpentluig danger, Arion, in a mag- 
nificiuit dress, witli lus lyre in his hand, 
went upoji d»‘ek, and endeavored to soften 
the liearts of tbe erew by the power of 
liis niiisie. Tlie dolphins, attracted by 
tile sound, assembled aroma! the vessel, 
and listened to Jiis sweet songs, tliough 
the avaricious seimien still continued un- 
inov«‘d. A. then resolved to escajie the 
Jiaiids of the rnurdt'rers by a voluntary 
deatii, and threw himself into the sea. 
A dol])hin received him on his back, and, 
while he sootlied the stoniiy billovv?| by 
the power of his strains, bore iiim safe to 
mount Teuarns, whence be sailed for 
Corinth. Tlie sailors, having returned to 
Corinth, and being questioned by Perian- 
der concerning A., rejilied that lie was 
dead. Fpon this, he ajipearod before 
them, ami convicted them of their crime, 
when Periander caused them to be cruci- 
fied. 'file lyre of A., and the dolphin 
which rescued him, became constellations 
in the heavens. Of the poems of Arion, 
we have only a hymn to Neptune, wdiich 
may he found in Brunck’s Analecta . 

Arioso, hi music. (See Air.) 

AriOvSTI, Attilio ; a composer of emi- 
nence, bom at Bologna. He is said to 
have given lessons to Handel in his child- 
hood, in conjunction Avith whom, and 
Avith the celebrated Bononcini, he after- 
waixls produced the opera of Muzio Sce^ 
vola ; Ariosti setting tlie first act, Boiion- 
cini the second, and Handel the third. 
He likewise composed several other ope- 
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ras in England about the year 17^31, at 
which tirne the royal academy of music 
WOB established ; and is mk\ to have in- 
troduced into that country, for the firet 
time, the instrument called tJic Hoi 
d*amotir^ on which ho performed* a new 
iitymphony at the sixth representation of 
Handers Amadi^ on the l*ith July, 1716, 
idler his arrival. He then went 
again returned in 1720, and 
com;^Sed several operas. He onee more 
tefi teiglond, after publishing a book of 
eiuitatas by subscription; and the place 
ifAd date of his deam are unknown. 

Ariosto, Ludhvico, bom at Re^o, 
Sept. By 1474, was descended from a 
noble family. His fhther was a member 
of the first judicial court of Feirara. He 
was the eldest of ten children. Even 
in his childhood, he prepared tragedies, 
which he acted with his brothers ; among 
others, one founded on the story of Pyra- 
ihus and Thisbe. In tlie school of For* 
riora, he distinguished himself in his stud- 
ies. His father designed him for the 
profession of the law ; hut, after five years 
of fruitless application to it, tlie young 
man renounced the study, that he migiit 
devote himself to literature. Ih* enjojed 
the instructions of the Iearn<'d (xregorj' of 
Spoleto. Plautus and Terence, whom 
he studied with this teacher, limushed 
thoughts for two comedies, th(i Cassandra 
and the which he there planned. 

His lyric poems, in the Italian and Latin 
languages, distinguished for ease and 
eleganc*c of style, introduced him to the 
notice of the cardinal IppoHto d’ Este, 
son of duke Ercolc I. In 1503, IppoHto 
fixed him at his court, used his counsel in 
tJie most important aifairs, and took him 
with him on a journey to Hungary. Af- 
ter tlie death of Ercole, Alfonso, his son 
and successor, put the same confidence in 
A, At this court he began and finished, 
amid distractions of every kind, in 1 0 or 
11 years, his immortal poem, the Orlando 
Purioso. In 1516, the printing of it was 
finished. When Aiiosto gave a copy to 
the cardinal, he asked him, “ Master Louis, 
where did you pick up all this trumpery ?” 
In 1517 or 1518, A. was invited to accom- 
pany the cardinal Ippolito d’ Este on a 
second journey to llungaiy. The un- 
healthy climate and the infirm health of 
the poet appeared to him no sufficient 
apology ; and, on declining to attend him, 
therefore, A. lost forever the eardinaPs fa- 
vor, which gradually passed from coldness 
and indifference to settled hatred. A. was 
now received by the noble duke Alfonso, a 
lover of the arts, who put much confi- 


donce in him, but bestowed on him only 
trifling rewards, and (what ^cemed more 
like a punishment than a mark of favor), 
in 1521 and 1522^ commissimied him 
quell the disturbances that liad broken 
out in the wild and momiUunous GiU’fiig- 
nann* He successfully accom[)li8hod this 
difHcdlt enterprist*, and, afrer three years, 
i^urned: to Eerrara, whore he employed 
bifhself in' the composition of his come- 
dies: and hi putting the last tohehes tohis 
OiwiMte. He died June 6^ 15^ M Ae 
age df 68. A. had a good figiir% a geta^fo 
character, polished manners and an amia- 
ble disposition. He had been rich, and 
he lored splendor. He was obliged to 
content himself, however, with a small, 
but convenient and pleasant house, over 
which he caused the following verses to 
be inscribed : 

Fan a soil apta mlhi, sej iiiilli olmoxia, seel non 

SorUrda, puita moo sed lanicn acre domus. 

His Orlando Fiiriosoy W'hich is a contiim- 
atioii of lioiardo^s Orlando Innamoraioy 
and cannot be jx'rfcctly understood with- 
out it, is a ]>erfcct epic romance, full of 
the fairest fiowei*s of ]>oetry, and of fresh- 
ness and spirit, in which A. far excels 
even 'Fasso. The Orlando displays a 
splendid and inexitauslilde richness of 
invention, an ever-changing variety of in- 
cidents connected with the talent of lively 
narration. The a<‘tiviTy of a youtliful 
fancy animates the whfjc work. A. ex- 
hibits, also, a wonderful skill in inter- 
weaving the episodes, wliieJj he continu- 
ally intemipts, and again mkos up with 
an agn.'cable, and often irn]wrccptible art, 
and so entwines tliem with one another, 
that it is difticull to give a connected his- 
tory of tlie contents of the j)oem, consist- 
ing of 46 cantos. These qualities place 
him among the groat masters of poetry, 
and have gaineil for him, among his 
countrymen, the appellation of divine. 
Besides this great epie, we have some 
comedies, satir(;s, cajntoli and sonnets by 
A., and a collection of Latin poems, in all 
of which the richness of his genius shines 
with more or less brightness. 

Arismendi, Juan Bautista; a distin- 
guished general in the war of Colombian 
independence. Subsequently to the re- 
duction of Margarita by Morillo, in 1815, 
A. raised the republican stemdurd anew 
in 1826, defeated Morillo’s garrison in 
several actions, and regained part of the 
island. This movement was eminently 
usefbl to Bolivar, who, landing in Marga- 
rita, from Aux Cayes, restored the wa- 
Tcring fortunes of his country. In 1819^ 
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A* W!\* vice-pi psident of Venezuela, pre- 
\ious to it/s uiHori with Now Grenada. 

Akistj&its, son of Apollo and Cyreiie, 
was Iwrouj^lit i([» by the Nymphs. The in- 
U'odiiction of tin; ui?e of bees is ascribed 
to him (heiiec; he is culled and 

gained for Jiim divine honors, llislove 
of Eurydice, the young bride of Orpheus, 
caused her death; foi\ as she fled from 
him, along the side of a river, she recived 
a mortal bite from a poisonous snake, 
lie was punished by the loss . of has bees. 
The loss, however, was repaired by new 
8 wanns, produced, after nine days, xn 
bodies of some cattle which he had slain, 
lie was the son-in-law of Cadmus, and 
father of Actosom He has been con- 
foiiwde<i with tlie Proconnesian Aristceus, 
who appeared on earth from time to time, 
e. g., as the instriicter of Homer, and, 
.iftcrwards, as a sclioliir of Pythagorius. 
This is explained by the flict, that there 
W'as a sc holar of Pythagoras of tliis 
name, wlio succeeded that {diilosopher, 
ijjid whose whole hie was afterwards 
involved in fable. 

Aristarchus ; a Greek grammarian, 
who ci'iticised Homer’s pocTUS witli the 
greatest severity, and established a new 
text; for that reason, siivero and just 
critics arc ol'fen called Aristarcki, He w^ls 
born m the island of riamothracc, and 
lived at Alexandria about B. C. 150. 
Ptolemy Phiioiuetor, avIio highly esteenwd 
him, conlided to Jiiin the education of his 
children. After liaviiig spent his life in 
criticising Piu<lar and other jwets, esj)C- 
cialJy Homer, lie died at Cyprus, aged 72. 
— Ai’istarrJius qf JSiinios, born J5. C. 2 (j 7, 
was a famous astronomer, who first as- 
serted tliti revolution of the earth about 
the sun. His work on tlio magnituile and 
distance of the sun and moon is still ex- 
tiint. He is also regarded as tiie inventor 
of the sim-dial. 

Aristides, for Ids strict integrity sur- 
named the Just^ was tlie son of Lysiina- 
chus, and descended from one of the most 
honorable families of Atlieus. He was 
one of the ten gciu^rals of the Athenians, 
when they fought with the Persians at 
Maratlioii, According to the usual ar- 
rangement, the command of the army 
was hold by each of the generals, in rota- 
tion, for one day. But Aristides, perceiv- 
ing the disadvantages of such a chaitge 
of commanders, prevailed on his col- 
leagues each to give up his day to MilU- 
ades ; and to this, in a great measure, miust 
be ascribed the victory of the Greeks. 
The year ensuing, he was orchon, and, in 
this office, enjoyed so universal a popu- 


larity, that he thereby excited the jealousy 
of Themistocles. This ambitious man^ 
not daring, openly, to attack his rival, 
contrived to spread a report, that A. was 
aiming at a kind of sovereignty, and, at 
last, succeeded in procuring his banish- 
ment by tlie ostracism. It is said, that a 
rustic citizen, who happened to stan^ 
near A- in the puWic assembly which ^ 
elided his banishment,^ turned tp hint, 
wii^ut knowing who he was, and asked 
liiin to wrilie the joame of Aristides upon 
the, sh^ with whieh was going to 
vote. Has Arktides injured fliee ?” in- 
quired he. “No,” answered the voter; 
“ but I am tired of hearing him called tlie 
A. wrote his name, and returned 
the shell in silence to the voter. He left 
the city, witli prayers for its welfare. 
Three years after, when Xerxes invaded 
Greece with a large army, the Athenians 
hastened to i*ecall a citizen to whom they 
looked for aid in this emergency. For- 
getting every thing but the good of liis 
country, ujion receiving intelligence that 
the Greek fleet was surrounded, at Sala- 
inis, by the Persians, he hastened thither 
with all speed, to wain Themistocles 
of the dai)g(T wliieh threatened him. 
Touched by bis generosity, TJicmisrocJes 
admitted him at oiu'e to Jiis confidence, 
telling him that the report had been pur- 
posely spread by himself, to prevent tlie 
separation of the Grecian fleet. He also 
invited him to assist in the council of war, 
and, having determined on battle, posted 
liim on the little island of Psytlalia, w'bem 
tliose, whose ships were sunk during tlie 
engagement, found refuge. In the battle 
of PluUca, A. commanded the Athenians, 
and had a great share in the merit of the 
victory. It is tliouglit that lie was again 
archon the year following, and tliut, dur- 
ing this time, he procured the passage' of 
tJio law by wJiicIi the enmmon pt opJe 
wem admitted to all public oflices, t3ven 
that of archon. On one occasion, when 
Themistocles announced that ho had 
formed a project of great iinporuiiice to 
the state, but whicli lie could not make 
known in a public assembly, the people 
appointed A, to confer with him on tlio 
subject. The project was to si't fire to 
the combined fleet of tlie Greeks, wliicli 
was then lying in a neighboring iiort, and 
tliereby to secure to ino Athenians the 
sovereignty of the sea. A. returned to the 

r ple, and told them that notliing could 
more advantageous, but, at the same 
time, nothing more unjust, than the plan 
of Themistocles. The plan was at once 
rejected. To defray the expenses of the 
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Persian war, he persuaded the Greeks to 
impose a tax, which should lie paid into 
die hands of an officer appointetl by the 
states collectively, and depositeil at De^ 
loe. The implicit confidence \vhir;h was 
felt in his integrity appeared in their in- 
trusting him with the offi<*e of apportion- 
mg the contiibution, — an office which he 
executed with universal satisfaction. He 
died at a very advanced age, and, wliat 
most strikingly evinces liis integrity and 
disinterestedness, so jioor that he was 
buried at the public exjiense. He left 
two daughters, who received dowries 
from the state, and a son, who was pre- 
sented with ICK) silver niinte and a tract 
of wood-land . — Jhistides a famous 

rhetorician, bom A, 1). 1211, in Bithyn- 
ia, after travelling for some time, set- 
tled in Smyrna. When tfie city was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, A. D. 178, A., 
by his infuteiice with tlie emperor Arito- 
nmus, had it rebuilt. The inhabitants 
showed their gratitude for this sendee by 
erecting a statue to him. 'Jdto merit of 
his orations, of which forty-five are yet 
extant, consists only in the splendor of 
the language, l»y which the emptiness of 
the matter is tolerably well conc€*aled. — 
Another AnMides, a Thehan painter, con- 
temporary wdth Apelles, flonrishecl B. 0. 
240. A ftiinons picture of his is s(ioken 
of by Pliny, representing a mother, in a 
captured town, mortally wounded, with 
an infant sucking at hqr breast, w ho, she 
is apprehensive, will suck blood instead 
of milk : it became the projwrty of Alex- 
ander the Gr<*at. Sevi'ral other very fa- 
mous pictures of liis are also mentioned, 
for one of which Attains, king of Perga- 
niiis, is said to have given 100 Talents. 
Expression seems to have been the great 
excellence of this ancient artist . — Aristides 
was also the name of a Christian pliiloso- 
pher in the 2d century. 

Aristippus ; the founder of a orle- 
brated philosophical school among the 
Greeks, which was called Cyrevaic, from 
his native city, (/yn*ne, in Africa. He 
flourished JIHO B. C. Being sent by hi.s 
wealthy father to Olympia, probably to 
take part there in the <*hariot-races, he 
heard Socrates sjioken of, and was so- de- 
sirous to receive instniction from hhn, 
that he immediately hastened to Athens, 
and mingled with his disci pies. He did 
not, however, adopt all the prindplejs of 
this philosopher. Like? him, he thought 
that we should refrain from speaking of 
things which are beyond human compre- 
hension, and likewise ])aid but little Atten- 
tion to the j)hy.sical and inatliematical 


sciences; hut his moral philosophy dif- 
fered widely from that of Socrates, and 
was a science of refined volupluoiisnefe®. 
His ftiiulamcntal principles were, that all / 
human sensations may be reduced to 
two— •pleasure and pain. Pleasure is a 
gentle, and pain a violent emotion. All 
living beings seek the former, and avoid 
the latter. Happiness is nothing but a 
contmued ])leasnre, composed of separate 
gratifications ; and os it is the object of all 
btiman exertions, we sliould abstain from 
no kind of pleasure. Still we should al- 
ways be governed by taste and reason in 
our enjoyments. As Socrates disapproved 
of these doctrines, they witc the cause 
of many disjiutes between him and hi» 
disoiple ; and it was, pmbably, to avoid 
his censures, that Aristippus spent a part 
of his time at iEgina, where he was when 
his master died. He made many jounieys 
to Sicily, where he met with a very friend- 
ly iT'ception Ironc Dionysius the tyrant. 
The charms of the celebrated Laisailured 
him to Corinth, and he became very inti- 
mate With her. When he was reproached 
'with squandering so much money upon 
a woman who gratuitously sum‘mlered 
herself to Diogen(‘s, he answered, pay 
licr tliat she may grant lior favors to me, 
not that she may ridhse tliern to ariolher,’^ 
He said, another time, “ 1 possf^ss lier, not 
she me.” (See J^is.) Diogenes Laertius 
is not to he credited, when he says that 
Aristippus opened a school ufier he re- 
turned to Athens, as we know of no dis- 
cijilc instructed by him. His doctrines 
were taught only by Jiis daughter, Arete, 
and by his grandson, Anstipjms the 
Younger. OtluT conijiomided 

tlif'in into a ]iartieuiar doetrine of pleas- 
ure, and are hence called Htdonici, The 
timt* of liis death is unknow n. His Avrit- 
iiigs are lost. WielaiuPs historico-philo- 
so|)liieal romance (Aristippus and some 
of Ins Contemporaries) gives us a lively 
and highly interesting delineation of the 
life and doctrines of tins amiable sensual 
philosopher. 

Aristocracy. (Bee Gotemnienf.) 

Aristooiton; a citizen of Atliens, 
whose name is rendered fhmons by a con- 
spiracy formed, in conjunction with his 
friend Hannodius, against the tv rants I lip- 
pia.s and Hipparchus, the sons of Ib.'nistm- 
tuH. They succeeded in killing Hifipar- 
chus (514 B. ( >.); hut, not being seconded 
by the jieoph-, iiarmodius wtxs desf pitched 
by the giianis, and A. secured, llippias 
instituted a severe inquisition into tbo 
plot, and tortured A. to discover hia ac- 
complices ; upon which he is reported t© 
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have named all the best friends of the ty- 
rant in succession, and they were imme- 
diately put to death. On being asked by 
Hippias if there were any more, “ There 
now remains,” said Aristogiton, with n 
^mile, ‘*oiily thyself worthy of death.” 
Hippias being expelled three yeai-s after, 
the Athenians paid the greatest honors to 
tile two friends Hamiodius and Aristogi- 
ton, placing in the forum their statues by 
Praxiteles, singing hymns to their praise 
at the Panatheiiaea, and decreeing that 
no slave sliould ever bear their names. 
(See Plutarch and Thucydidea.'j 

Aristomenes ; a young, valiant hero, 
and leader of the Messenians against the 
Spartiins, R. C. 682. Tlie story of his 
escape from a deep cavern (into which he 
had been thmwn by tiic Spaitans), by 
creeping tlirough a fox-hole, is extraox*di- 
nary, but not well authenticated. Not- 
witlistauding his boldness and heroic 
courage, lie could not prevent the sub- 
jection of the Messenians. 

Aristophajnes ; the only Grecian com- 
ic poet of whom any pieces have been 
pres(^rved entire; the son of a certain 
Phihppus, and by birth an Athenian. 
He appearexl, as a poet, in the fourth year 
of tli(‘ Pt‘lo[)onncsiun war, li. C. 427 ; and, 
having indulged himself in some sarcasms 
on Cleon, at that time a powerful dema- 
gogue, was accused, by the latter, of hav- 
ing unlawfully assumed the title of an 
Athenian citizen. He defended himself 
before the judges merely with the known 
verses of Homer,— 

To prove a genuine hirlh (llie prince rejilies). 

On leinalo Iruili usseuiing Mith relies. 

Thus inauile'st of right, 1 build niy claim, 

Sure I'oujidod, on a iair maternal f imc, 

Ulysses’ son. Pope’s Od, i. 275 — 9. 

and, when the same accusation was re- 
newed against him, ho succeeded in re- 
pelling it a second time. He afterwartls 
revenged himself on Cleon, in liis comedy 
of the Knights, in which he himself acted 
the part of Cleon, because no actor had 
die courage to do it. This little remains 
to us of the life of A., who was distin- 
guishe<l, among the ancients, by the ap- 
ellaiion of the comedian^ as Ilonicr was 
y diat ol* the poet Of 54 comedies 
wliich he coin})osed, 11 only ivmain ; and 
in these, Avithont doubt, we possess the 
flower of the ancient comedy, which, in 
bis last play, the Plutns, bordei-s on the 
middle; hut, iu order fuliv to enjoy them, 
ami not to be offended by the extrava- 
gances and immoralities witli which they 
abouinl, we must be intimately acquainted 
with ancient customs and opinions His 
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pure and elegant Attic dialect, the skill 
and care displayed in the plan and exectir 
tion of his pieces, and their various other 
excellences, have gained for A. the fame 
of a master. . His wit and humor are in* 
exJiau8tible,and bis boldness unrestrained. 
The Greeks were enchanted with the 
mrace and refinement of his Avritings ; and 
Plato said, the Graces would have chosen 
his soul for their habitation. “ According 
to our ideas of decoinm,” says a late schol- 
ar, “ we shoald esteem the soul of A. a 
fitter residence for the licentious and mali- 
cious satyr, or, at least, we should call liim, 
with GdUie, the spoiled child of the Gractsy 
He made use of allegory iu bis attacks on 
the politicians of the day, as well as in 
scourging the vices and follies of Jiis age 
la a pontical and moral view, he is a 
strong advocate for ancient discipline 
manners, doctrines and art ; hence liif 
sallies against Socrates, in the Clouds, and 
against Euripides, in the Frogs and otliei 
comedies. The freedom of ancient coni' 
edy allowed an unbounded degree of per*- 
sonal satire, and A. made so free use of it, 
that nothing, divine or human, which ofier- 
ed a weak side, escaped his sarcasms. He 
feared tlie Athenian people so little, that 
he personated them, under a most miscror- 
ble figure, in his old Demos. He inces- 
santly reproached them for their fickle- 
ness, their levity, their love of flattei-y, 
their foolish credulity, and tbeir readiness 
to entertain extravagant hopes. Instead 
of being irritated, the Athenians rcAvardcd 
liim with a crown liom the sacred olive- 
tree, which was, at that time, considered 
an extraordinary mark of disiinciion. 
This excessive freedom chnrdcteri/ed thi* 
ancient comedy, wliich Avas long coirsid- 
ered as a support of democracy. Afu r 
tlie l*eloi)oimesian wai’, its licentiousness 
w'as much restrained ; and, iu the year 
388 B. C., it was forliidden by Uiw to name 
any person on the stage. At that tune, 
A. produced, under the name of ins eld- 
est son, the Cocalust a jilay in Avliich a 
young man seduces a maiden, and, after 
having discoven'd her descent, marries 
her. Witli this play the noAV comedy 1/e- 
giui. A., Avlu) AVas very ol<l, up}M;ars to have 
died soon tiller. — Tln^ Ix st editions of Jiis 
comedies ai'e those of L, Kuster, Amster^^ 
dam, 1710, fol. ; Bergler, Amsterdam, 1760, 
2 vols., 4to. ; Bnmck, Stitisburg, 1781, 4 
vols., 4to. and 8vo. ; Iiivernizio, I^eipaic, 
1704, 2 vols., with Beck’s commentaries. 

Aristotle, one of the most celebrated 
pbilo.sophers of Greece, and founder of 
the Peripatetic sect, was born at Stagini, 
U) Maceduuia, ip tbo 1st ypar of the OOtli 
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Olympiad (384 B. C.) Nicomachus, his 
Iktlieir, claimed de^ei^ftom Machaon, 
tlie son of Jffistiuiapius ; Phecstis, his 
mother, was also or noble extraction. 
The profession of medicino was heredi- 
tary in the 0unily of tl»e Asclepiada; ; and 
Aristotle’s fatlier, who was physician to 
kin^ Amyntjas, had pursued it with itipu- 
tation and success. He designed his sou 
for the same profession, and probably in- 
structed liim m the science of medicine, 
and the pliilosophy connected with it. 
He doubtless owed to his early education 
his inclination for the study of natural 
history, of which he is to be regarded as 
the founder, since he wjis the first who 
made accurate observations. Alter the 
death of his parents, lie ent, at the age 
of 18, to Atarnea, and lived with one 
Proxenus, a friend of his family, who 
did much towards liis further education 
and improvement Here he staid a short 
time, and then repaired to Athens. A. 
remahiod, during this liis first abode in 
Athens, about 20 yeai-s; and, not content 
to continue merely a hearer of Plato, 
whose school was then in high renown, 
lie opened a school of rhetoric himself, 
and became tlie rival of Isocrates. He 
probably composed, also, some philosoph- 
ical works, the fame of which reached 
the ears of PInlip of Macedon. It is cer- 
tain, at Ic'fist, that this king wrote to him, 
soon after Alexander’s hiitlj, 351) B. C., 
the C(‘lel)rated letter, — “ King Piiilip of 
Macedon to Aristotle, greeting. Know 
that a sou has been horn to me, I tliank 
the gods not so much that they have 
given Ifnn to me, as tiiat they have per- 
mitted him to be born in the lime of Ar- 
istotle. 1 hope that thou wilt foriri him to 
be a king worthy to succeod me, aiul to 
rule tin' 3Iacedonians.” Several writers 
affirm that A. qumndlf'd with Plato a 
short time befon* the d('ath of the latter, 
and, in coiisefnicnce, set up his school in 
opposition to the Platonic. It is certain 
tliat there was some dispute between the 
two philosophers, but it never came to an 
open riij)ture. A. constantly niauifbsted 
the highest reverence for liis teacher, and 
every where, in his works, S])eaks with 
great lesjxjct of him, even wlieu lie criti- 
cises him. The Atlienians having de- 
clared war against PInlip, soon after Pla- 
to’s death, A. left Athens for Atamea, 
where his friend Hennias was sovereijm. 
Hermias soon after betrayed into tlie 
hands of Artaxerxes, who dishonorably 
put him to death. A., deeply moved by 
the fate of his friend, sought to perpetuate 
his memory by an ode, which is rich in 


poetical }>cftutios} and espoused Ins iiiecc* 

It aujiears tjuit A. livc^i timb 
the death of his friend" nt mitylene ; biiV 
towards the ypar343 B.C.,/he was invit^ 
by Philip to his court, to take charge of^ 
the editi cation of Alexander, who waa 
then 13 ypai'S old. The [mrticiilai>^ of his 
method of instruction are. not known to 
ns; but when we see the greatness of 
mmd which Alexander displayed in tlio 
first years of his reign, — his command of 
his passions, till flattery had corrupted 
him, and his regard Ibr the arts and sci- 
ences, — we cannot but think that his edu- 
cation was judiciously conducted. It may 
be objected, that iVristotlc neglected to 
guard his pupil against ambition and the 
love of conquest ; hut it must he recollect- 
ed that he was a Greek, and, of course, a 
natural enemy to tlic Persian kings ; his 
hatred had been deepened by the late of 
his IHend Ilermias; in short, the conquest 
of Persia had, for a long time, been the 
wish of all Greece. It was, tlierefore, 
natural that Aristotle should exert all his 
talents to form his piqiil with the disposi- 
tion and qualifications necessaiy for tlie 
accomplishment of this object. Both fa- 
ther and son sought to show their grati- 
tude for tlie services of such a teacher. 
Philip rebuilt Stagira, and established a 
school there for Aristotle. The Stagi- 
rites, in gratitude for this service, ap])oint- 
cd a yearly festival, called Aristotclia. A. 
continued at Alexander’s court a year 
after his accession to tlic tliroia;, and 
is said to liave then repaired to Athens. 
Amnionius the Eclectic says that he fol- 
lowed liLS pujiil in a jiart of his cam- 
paigns ; nml this seems veiy jirohablc, 
because it is hardly possible that so many 
animals as the philosopher describt's eoidd 
have biM)n sent to Athens, or that lie could 
liave given so accurate a description of 
them without having personally disserted 
and examined tliem. We may conjecture 
that he acconijianiod Alexaialer as far as 
Egypt, and returned to Athens about 
B. C., proviiled witli the materials for iiis 
excellent History of Animals. Here ho 
opened a school of philosopliy in the fjy- 
ceum, a gymnasium not far from tJic city. 
Thither he went twice a day. The fore- 
noon was devoted to Jiis most intimate 
pupils, when he explained to them the 
difficult parts of seience. In the evening, 
he admitted all those who were desirous 
of hearing him, wldle he discoursed, in a 
familiar and intelligible way, on sulijecis 
more nearly connected with common life. 
Accordingly^ his works also are divided in- 
to the esoUnc or abstruse, and the exokru 
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or familiar. Alexander aided h is extensive 
stttdies bv sending him presents from 
an(/, as a reward for bis services, 
^Ve him 800 talents. Notwithstanding 
Sue, he afterwards conceived an enmity 
a^hist his tutor. At tlie death of that 
pridce, B. C., A. was reported to be 
odnrcnied in his pretended assassination. 
Tlie Athenians, now hoping to recover 
the command of Greece, endeavored to 
prevail on the other states to take aiTns 
against the Macedonians, and Aristotle 
became an object pf suspicion, on account 
of hi9,.conncxioh with Philip, Alexander 
and Antipater. The demagogues, sup- 
ported by liis numerous enemies, took 
this opportunity to accuse him. To escape 

f )rosocution, on a charge 9!* atheism, he 
eft Athens with the ohservation (alluding 
to tlie^condcnmatjon of Socrates), that lie 
woulfl spare them the guilt of a second 
crime against philosopliy. He retired, 
with most of liis scholars, to Chalcis, in 
Eubma, where he slioitly athn* took poi- 
son, 3*3^2 B. C., on being summoned, as it is 
said, to ajipear before the court of areop- 
agns at Athens, to answer to the accu- 
siition against him. His character can 
hardly ho acquitted of amhition and dis- 
honesty. (For his doctrines and sect, see 
Philosophy, Peripatetic .) — The w^oiks of 
Aristotle, which were not jiublislicd (hiring 
his lite-timc, fii'^t became known to the 
world when the Homans begun to devote 
tlicmselvcs to philosophy. The original 
manuscripts of his works, and those of 
Tli(‘ophrastns, were brought by Sylla to 
Borne, with the library of Apellicon. An- 
droniens of Rhodes arranged them, and 
furnished them with indiees. Many of 
his inijiortanf works are now lost. 'J'hose 
yet extant, aeeordiug to the edition of 
Sylhnrg, 5 vols., 4to., Frankfort, 1587, 
whieli is esteemed the best, are the fol- 
lowing: — Organon; Rhctonca et Poetica; 
Ethica ad Jyicomachum; EihicaMcgna; 
Poliiica el Mconomica ; Anivinlium Histo- 
via; J)e AnimaliumPartibiis ; Physicec Aus- 
cultMionis, lib, xiii., et alia Opera ^ Dt Coe- 
lo ; Dc tiencratione et Concephone ; De 
Mete oris, lil). iv.; J)e Mundo ; De Anima; 
Panm JVatnralia ; Vaida Opiiscida ; Aris- 
tofclis, Altxandri et Cascxi Prohlentata; 
Ansfotclis et Pheophrasti Metapliysica . — 
Besides the edition ahove-mciitioned, 
those of Casaubon and Duval are esteem- 
ed. The latest edition is that of Bulile, 
not yet completed. (See Philosophy.) 

Arithmetic (from the (Jreck 
numlicr); a branch of rnathematics, the 
object of which is, to combine numbers, 
according to certain rules, in order to 


obtain results satisfy given con^K 

tions. These rdtesjniethodicaily arrange^ 
form a science, to ^hich the name of 
arithmetic is given. This science is very 
ancient, and we find it (of course, in very 
different degrces of perfection) among all 
nations. Arithmetic, to the best of our 
knowledge, first attained a high degree 
of perfbedon, and was formed into a well- 
corinected whole among the Greeks, from 
whom the Romans learned it. Still, the 
arithmetic of the ancients was, by no 
means, so convenient as the modern sys- 
*tems. The superiority of the modem 
systems is owing, in a great degree, to 
our system of notation, which deserves to 
be called one of the sublimest inventions 
of the human mind. A great number of 
works on arithmetic have been published. 
The French, who excel all nations in 
popular treatises on inatliernatics, have 
the best school-books in the department 
of aritliinetic. Those of Lacroix, Clai- 
raut, Bezout, Mauduif, are exccdlent for 
persons who wish to pursue mathemati- 
cal studies to a considerable extent, or to 
devote themselves to engineering, military 
or civil ; while those of Gremillct, Qiier- 
ret, Longu^tre, .Tuvigny, are better fitted 
for young persons, who intend to pursue 
commerce orjiractiso the mechanical arts. 
Among the Englisii treatises, that of 
Walsh is a good one. In German, those 
of Fischer and Busch deserve to he men- 
tioned, Fischer’s is, in many respects, 
excellent. A very coinph te treatise on 
arithmetic is to he found in the Eiicydo- 
perdia Metropolitana (London), a work 
which is not yet completed. 

Am us. (See Anans.) 

Ark ; tlie name apj>li(jd, in our transla- 
tion of the Bible, to the boat or floating 
edifice in which Noah resided during the 
flood or deluge ; derived, undoubtedly, 
from the Latin area, a chest, or vessel. 
(See Deluge .) — In the synagogue of the 
Jews, the chest, in which the tables of the 
law w ere preserved, liore the name of the 
ark of the covenant. This was a small 
chest or coffer, S feet 9 iindies in length, 
^2 fe('t 3 inches in breadtii, and the same 
in height, in which were contained the 
various sacred articles mentioned in the 
quotations. It was made of shittini-wood, 
and covered with the mercy-seat, called 
also the propitiatory, as the Septuagint 
exjircsses \X,'l\aaTy)piov ^rrW;7/^^j,that is,the lid 
or cover of propitiation ; because, in the 
typical language of Scripture, those sins 
which are forgiven are said to he covered. 
This lid was made of pure gold : at eitlier 
end was a cherub : these looked towards 
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each otlirr, aiiil 01111)^0611 the whole eir- 
cuiiilerenoc of tlie m(}i*cy-8eat with their 
expanded wiupj {J5ar. xxv. 17, and 
:|XxLx. 1— U); between which the She- 
i^nah, or eyinbol of the divine presence, 
manifested itself in tlie appearance of a 
cloud, hoveriisg, as it were, ovcf the 
mercy-seat {L^, ityu 2]^ Fronfi hence the 
divine oracles were pven (2 Jdn^ xix. 
15; h(u IxXx. 11, The high priest, once 
every year, on tne groat day ef expiation, 
appeared before tlie inerCy-seat, to nudto 
atonement for the people {Heb, ix. 7). 
The ark was placed in the sanctuary of. 
the temple of Solomon t before his time, 
it was ke[)t in tiie tabernacle, mid was 
moved about as circumstances dictated. 
At tJie eiijilivity, it appeal's to ha%v been 
eitlier lo>t or destrtiyed ; for the Jews 
univoi-sally concur in stating that, among 
the things wanting in the second temple, 
one was the ark of the covenant. 

Arkansas ; a teiritor}^ or district of 
country holoiiging to tlie IJ. States, bound- 
ed N. by the tt'rritory and state of 3Iissou- 
ri, E. by the Mississippi, which separates 
it from tlie states of Tennessee and Mis- 
eissipj)i, S. by Louisiana and Mexico, and 
W. by Mexico ; length, from E. to W., 550 
miles; memi bi'eadth, about 220 ; stpiare 
miles, alKuit 120,000; between Ion. 90° 
and 10(F W.; hit. 32°4(y and 3()° SO' N. 
This is the usual statement of the size of 
the ten'itory ; but the limits of what is 
properly called .>7. tem'/ori/ have been late- 
ly redue(‘d, so that it now contains about 
45,000 square miles. Pop., in 1810, 10G2; 
in 1820, 14,273; slaves, 1,617. It was 
erected into a territorial government in 
1819. The number of counties, in 1820, 
was 7, and, in 1828, 15. Little Rock is 
the seat of government. According to a 
report made in congress, by one of the 
committees on public lands, the popula- 
tion of Arkansas, probably, will amount, in 
1830, to 35,000. — The Arkansas flows 
through the central part ; the Mississippi 
fonns the eastern, and Red river a part 
of tJic southern boundary. The other 
principal rivers are White, St. Francis 
and Washita or Ouachitta rivers. The 
Ozark (a provincial comifition of Arkan- 
«cf5)rnountains traverse the country from 
N. E. to S, W. The part of the territory 
l>etween this range and the Mississippi is, 
in general, low and level, and, in many 
places, liable to annual inundation. To 
the N. W. of the mountams, the eountry 
consists mostly of extensive prairies, with- 
out trees, except on the Iwrders of the 
streams of water. The soil, on thC rivers, 
is exceedingly fertile ; but, in other parts, 


much of it is sterile. Thmugliout most 
of the country, there is a gi'cat si -arcify of 
water. The clirnato is subject to great 
calmest of heat and cold, anil is nn- 
heahjiy ^ new settlers; Arkansas tw 
disctMttd and settled by the 

terri^j 

R the fate of other pait^ of 

iiriaflil; until Ftbimtyy 1810, when, by ji 
corigroe^, that part of 
bibtween the state of Louisiana^ or N* Mt 
33®, and the southern boundiny of Mis- 
souri, was erected into a separate ^rrite- 
rjal government, and such it cotftinu^ 
to the present day. — Cotton and Indian 
com are the staple productions. Tlie 
country is exceedingly well adapted to 
the raising of cattle. Wild animals and 
fowls are abundant, as the biiffiilo, deer, 
elk, otter, beaver; rabbit, raccoon, wildcat, 
catamount, wolf, bear, &c. ; wild geese, 
turkeys, quails, &c. Of minerals, there 
are iron, lead, coal, salt, &e. Then3 are 
several salt springs, and, KlOO or 1400 
miles up the Arkansas, is a imrt called 
the salt praine, which, according to gov- 
ernor Miller, is covered, for many miles, 
from 4 to G Inches deep, with pure, white, 
ciy'stallized salt. About 150 miles N. W. 
Arkansas are the famous liot springs. 
They are much resorted to by invalids, 
and are useful in chronic and paralytic 
afTeclions. The tenji)erature, in the driest 
seasons, is at the boiling point, but subject 
to consiilerable variation. — The principal 
tribes of Indians, in this territory, are the 
Osages, Cherokees, Quapas, Choctaws, 
Cadoes, Camaiiehcs, &c. — ArkanJtas; a 
river of Nortli America, wJiich ri.ses in 
the Rocky mountains, about N. lat. 40°, 
near the sources of the rio del Norte, and 
near the borders of the territory of the U. 
States and Mexico. It forms a part of 
the boundary between the Missouri ter- 
ritory and Mexico, flows through the cen- 
tral [)art of Arkansas territon', and unites 
'with the Mississinpi, lat. 33® 40* N. Its 
course is E. B. li. It is navigable for 
Iroats, at some seasons, 1980 miles ; its 
whole length, following its windings, is 
2170 miles. Its cliannel is broad, and 
its navigation safe, unobstructed by rocks, 
shoals or rapids. Silver is found on 
this river, and much of the land on its 
banks is of the first quality. 

AaKEnuss. (See Harquthuss.) 

Arkwright, sir Richard ; at first a poor 
barber, afterwards inventor of the spin- 
ning jenny, and therelw the? rcAil founder 
of a branch of manufactures, to which 
Great Britain owes an immense increase 
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of her exports, and which affords employ- 
Qieut to Miillions of hands. Some esteem 
thifii remarkahie man oa a genius of the 
order, gifled with an extraordinary 
ll^er of invention; others, us an artful 
who nndwratpod hpw to appro« 
piste to himself the tocoyeries of ot&r^ 
It . iff certain that A: raped himself by hih 
^leiits from low, cijrcamstances, that he 
fiia a geeat influence on the improvet 
iigient of the spinning machines in Eng-* 
and that he thus obtained lionom 
and ^eolth. He left , his barber’s shop in 
1707, and came to the village of Warring- 
ton, where he began his career of me- 
chanical invention, with a kind of perpet- 
ual motion. A watch-maker, named Kay, 
advised him to persevere, and induced 
him to etnploy his talents on machinery 
for spinning wool. Kay had himself at- 
tempted to contrive a machine for that 
purj)ose, but witljoul much success. As 
their united means were not sudicicuit to 
carry tlieir design into execution, they 
applk^d for assistance to u Mr. Ather- 
ton, of Livt'rpool. Although the pover- 
ty of A/s appearance promised but little, 
Mr. Atherton took the two projectors 
under his [mtronage, and a muchiue wtis 
at length completed. A. took out a patent 
for it in I7()J), which was renewed in 1775, 
l)ut was set aside, in 1785, by the king’s 
bench. Alier procuring the patent, he 
formed, in connexion wuth a Mr. Smalley, 
an establishment which soon fell through. 
He then ^vent to Nottingliam, where liis 
attcjiipts wore more successful. There 
li(^ conuccte<l himstdf with a Scotchman, 
named Dak, jind, as ho was attacked, 
aljotil this time, hy other English manu- 
factur<ii><, he wiis jiccustomed to say, that 
he w'ouid put into the hands of a Scotch- 
man a razor that would efiectually shave 
tJiem uU. A. separated also froiu Dale, 
carried on his works alone, and soon 
h^amo one of the richest nianufucturers 
in the kingdom. When he died, in 1792, 
at his great establishment at Crumfbrd 
bridge, Tiis property amounted to at least 
£500,000. If the first conception of the 
Bpinimig jenny cannot be refused to Kay, 
still we must not forget, that he who ma- 
tures a crude idea, and understands how 
to ajiply it, deserves mon^ credit than the 
inventor or jirojector. Since A.’s time, 
no important discovery or improvement 
hoff been made in the method of spinning 
co^on by water machinery. To give an 
idea of tlio immense influence which his 
Invention has had upon the increase of 
cotton fabrics, it is sufficient to observe, 
that, from 1771 to 1780, only 5,735,000 


pounds of raw cotton, on an average, 
were annually impo:^d ; but, from 1817 
to 1821, £d>out 144,000,000, of which 
130,000,000 pounds wore worked up 
England^ or, at spun there, „ 

, a fleet of ships of 

term is ^applied particularly to 
miM ™at naval <trtnafnent, which wajs 
calfe(Fthp fitted out, in 

IS^^by Rhilip ll, against queen Eliza- 
beth. It consisted pf 150 ships, most of 
which were of e. reniarkable size, carrying 
2050 guns, and having on board about 

20.000 soldiers, and 8000 sailors, besides 
2000 volunteers of tfie most distinguished 
families. Tliis force was to be joined by 

34.000 men, assembled in the neighbor- 
hood of Dunkirk. The English navy, at 
that time, consisted of 30 sTiijis of war ; 
but it was reinforced by the voluntary 
exertions of tlie citizens, commanded by 
Howard, Drake, Hawkins and Frobisher, 
and manned by the most skilfid seamen 
ill the worltT. The loss of their admiral, 
and a violent tempest, the day afler they 
.sailed, rf3tarded, for some time, the opera- 
tions of the Spaniards ; and, on the voy- 
age, they were harassed by the flying 
attacks of the English. Tliey arrived on 
the coast of the Netlierlands in July, 
were tlirown into disorder by a stiata^em 
of lord Howard, and, in tiiis situation, 
wave attacked with such impetuosity, that 
it became necessary to attemjJt to return. 
Contrary winds obliged the Spani.^^li ad- 
miral to make the circuit of the island. 
With the week of this inagnificeiit arma- 
lueiit. In passing the Orknevs, it was? 
attacked by a violent storm, and only a 
foeble remnant retunied to Spain. Eliz- 
abeth struck medals with the motto — 
Jlfflamt Dcus ct dissipanlur. 

Armadillo (dasypMs, L.); a genus of 
mainmiforous quadrupeds, heloiiging to 
the order edentata, inhabiting ihc hotter 
regions of the American continent. TJio 
species comprised U irhin this genus are 
provided with a very ivmarkahle, hard 
shell, consisting of scales or jilates, ar- 
rang«;d somcwliot like u u*ssellato<l pave- 
ment or. coat of mail, covering the licad, 
body, and, in some species, tlie tail. This 
shell forms a sort of shield on flic head; 
a second, very convex, protects the shoul- 
ders, and a third is extended over the 
rump ; while the space intermediate to 
the two last is occupied by a number of 
parallel plates, united by a strong, flexible 
membrane, which allows of the neces- 
saiy flexions of the body. When the 
animal places the head between the fore- 
feet, and brings the tail and posterior ex- 
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tremitiefl togeth#^ a ball is R>mied, 
which offers an uoifotn^ solid^surface, not 

f rvious to the attacks of birds of prcy, 
r sijiall quadrupeds. The inferior sur- 
iic of tUo body, not covered by the shell, 
clothed with a coarse, scattered hair, 
Uomc of which, also, appears at different 
points between the plates or bands of 
the shell. All the armadillos have a rather 
ix>iiited snout, long eai-s and stotit claws ; 
of the hitter, some species have four on 
the anterior feet, others five } all, however, 
have five on tJio posterior fo(‘t. They 
have no incisive or canine teeth, but seven 
or eight separate, cylindrical jaw-teeth, 
which are only enamelled on the outside, 
Tliey feed on vegetables, insects and car- 
rion, lia\e a simple stomach, and no 
coRcurn . — Jirt for their peculiar fecun- 
dity, the armadillos would be speedily 
exterminated, as they are sought with 
great aviility in Guiana, Paniguay, Ihazil, 
&^c., on account of their flesh, which is 
regarded as a great luxury. To obtain 
these animals, is not so easy as might be 
supposed, since they burrow with astonisli- 
ing rai)idity, so that it is alino^^t impossible 
to get at them by digging. The hunters 
arc obliged to smoke tliein out of their 
dens. When they appijar on the surface, 
they arc easily captured, as tliey roll 
themselves into a bull, and remain mo- 
tionless as soon as approached by a dog 
or man. If near a prec*ipice, liowever, 
they sometim(?s elude pursuit by thus 
rolling themselves up and falling from.tlie 
top, which they do ivitliout receiving any 
obvious injury. The Indians make use 
of the slicll or covering of these animals, 
especially of the larger sjK>eies, in the 
fabrication of baskets, &c. — lake idl the 
animals belonging to this order, the arma- 
dillos are slow-motioned and liarmless ; 
sometimes they are troublesome in gar- 
dens, iMith from the d('strucfion of {dants, 
and the nmrihor and extent of the exca- 
vations whh'h they fonn. The species 
arc distinguished fmm each other, princi- 
pal!}', liy the number of hands on the 
trunk of the body, between the shield on 
the fore shoulders and tluit on the rump. — 
The specie's enumerated by Cuvier arc 
— dm^piis tricimtuSf L. (3 banded A.), of 
middling size, fountl in Brazil and Para- 
guay ; JX d cincias c/ 1 8 cinctus, L. (0 band- 
ed A.), having the liorders of the jiosterior 
ahiidd serrated, and the parts not covered 
hy shell furnished wdth longer and thicker 
hair than the otlier species ; /). 7, y cf 9 
dndits, L. fO banded A.), having a body 
15 inches tong, with a tail of the same 
length ; and the IX gt^as^ C., or giant ar- 
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prows to tho length 0f 8 fhdL 
oxelusive of the tail. Wo haVe gljoa 
reasdti to believe that thii species altaito 
to a mueb larger size, or ibat them “S 
anotber 8{>Qcies, to which' the epithet gi* 
gothic ift stUl more appHcti^lo than to 
ihisi 

A]^Aop ; a county of Indand, in the 
proVLfice of Ulster, containing on 450 
square miles, 141,381 souls. The linen 
manufacture flourishes in this countiy. 
The chief city of this county is Armagh, 
which was fonnerly the metropolis of 
Ireland; Ion. 6^ 37' W.; lat. 54° 2 1' N, 
It contains 1268 houses, and 7010 inhab- 
itants ; 2000 of the established church, 
3413 Catholics, and 1596 Dissfuiters. In 
tlie inidille ages, it was an oxtetisive and 
populous city, and celebrated for its leam^ 
ing, having, at one period, according to 
Irish historians, 7000 students at its col- 
lege. It is, at present, the seat of the 
eonsistorial court of the archbishop of 
Armagh, who is lord primate of all Ire- 
land. 

Armatolic (from the modem Greek 
^/LPftaroXiov, i. e., territory of arms) ; a dis- 
trict in the mountains of Greece, assigned 
to a capitani for protection. They were 
the last refuge of liberty in Greece. These 
armatolics arc very numerous in the 
mountains of Macedon, Epirus and Thes- 
saly ; and the freedom of the Mainotes, 
Suliotes, inhabitants of Montenegro, &c., is 
supported almost entirely by them. When 
Mohammed II finislied the conquest of 
Greece, he was satisfied Avith possessing 
the plains, the fortified places and the sea- 
ports, Tiie natural fortresses of* the roun- 
fi-y seemed unimportant to him, as well as 
to his successors, whose efforts were di- 
riM'tcd, in preference, against Hungaiy and 
Poland. To these fastnesses, uncunquered 
by tlie Turks, fled the independent part 
of the Greeks, in order to continue tlie 
Avar in detail, under their bold leaders, 
called capitanis. A capitani collected, 
generally, a troop of 50-— 200 men, who 
remained true to him through every va- 
riety of fortune, and attacked the enemy 
eveiy where, on the roads and in the 
towns. They said, “We never have made 
peace Avitli Turkey.” Thus involved in on 
endless struggh? Aidth the oppn^ssors, their 
Avar soon d€.‘generated into robberii's. A 
large nnmlier of tliem were careful to 
confine their depredations to Mussul- 
mans ; but this was not the case witl^ all, 
and many instances occurred, as may eafitt- 
ly be imagined, in Avhich Greeks were at- 
tacked when the booty expected was eon- 





»ach|Wrri|naWq to 
^teipnsmg g^nei^ 

ook ,ooodition of iremaining quiet, money 
^ Stormi and the goveminent of the dis- 
trij^ wiiich was demndad by their arms. 
Such a district was tlien called (mnatdion. 
Very recently, the capitanis Odysseus, 
Ecrrhceos, Tzotiko, Tosios, Pisko, &c., 
OKide themselves feared by Ali Pacha, 
V.) as well as by the pachas sent agmnst 
mn^ and most of them took part against 
the Porte in the struggle for the liberty 
of Greece. 

Armed Ship; a name used, in England, 
to signify a vessel occasionally taken into 
the seivice of the government in time of 
war, and employed to guard some par- 
ticular coast, or to attend on a fleet. She 
is therefore armed and equipped, in all 
respects, like a ship of war, and command- 
ed ny an officer of the navy, who has the 
rapk of a master and commander. All 
ships of this sort arc upon the establish- 
ment of the king’s sloops, having a lieu- 
tenant, master, purser, surgeon, &{'. 

Armenia ; an Asiatic coimtry, contain- 
ing 106,000 square miles, formerly divided 
into Artnenia Major and Minor. The 
first, which is the modern Turcomaiiiji, 
and is still sometimes called Armenia, lies 
soutli of mount Caucasus, and compre- 
hends the Turkish pachfilics Erzeriirii, 
Kars and Von (which extend over 3.%770 
square miles, and have 950,000 inliabit- 
ant^, and also the Persian province Inui, 
or Erivan. Armenia Minor, now ralle<l 
Aladulia or Pe^n, belongs to the Turks, 
and is divided between the jKichalics 
Mcrashe and Sivas. Armenia is a rough, 
mountainous countiy, which has Cau- 
casus for its northern boundary, and, in the 
centre, is travei’sed by branches of the 
Taurus, to which belongs mount Araiat. 
(q, V.) Here the two great rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris take their rise ; like- 
wise the Kur, and other less considerable 
streams. The lakes Van and Geuk-sha 
are also in this part of the country. The 
climate is rather cold than woim; the soil, 
in general, moderately fertile, and better 
fitted for grazing tlion for agriculture ; it 

E reduces, however, the finest southern 
ruits. The mountains are rich in iron and 
copper. The inhabitants consist of gen- 
uine Armenians, of Turcomans, who pass 
a wandering life in the plains, and of a 
fyw Turks, Greeks and Jews. Of tlie 
.ahoient history of this country but little 
Is Itnown. It appears to have been sub- 
ject in turn, by the Assyrians, Medes, 
Psnians and Maoedonians. After the 
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fungdcEtn Syr% ^jpA sc remains w 
the pveithiw of Antiochus the 
when it fen into the hands of diftby ^^ 
rulers, and was divided into 
Major and Minor. — Armenia Major 
exposed to maiw attacks. The Komapl 
and Parthians fought a long time for the 
right of giving a successor to the thix)ne, 
and it was governed at one periocl by 
Parthian princes, at another, by those 
whom the Romans favored, until Trajan 
made v a Roman province. Armenia 
afterwards recovered its independence, 
and was under the rule of its o^vn kings. 
Sapor, king of Persia, attempted its sub- 
jugation hi vain, and it remained free 
until 650, when it was conquered by the 
Arabians. After this, it several times 
changed its masters, among whom were 
Gengis-Khari and Tamerlane. In 1552, 
Selim II conquered it from the Persians, 
and the greater part has since remaineil 
under tlie Turkish dominion. Armenia 
Minor has also had several nilors, among 
whom Milhridatcs was first distinguished. 
From him Pomi)ey took the kingdom, and 
gave it 10 Dejotarus, &c. On the decline 
of the Roman empire in the East, it was 
conquered by the P(*rsians, and, in 950, 
foil info tlie bands of the Arabians, since 
which time it lias shared iJie same fate as 
Armenia Major, and was made, in 1514, 
a Turkish province, by Selim I. Of tlie 
cities of ancient Armenia, some ruins are 
yet to he stnm, wliioh display a good style 
in architecture ; e. g., the ruins of the old 
eaj>iful Ani, which was destroyed, in 1319, 
by an earthquake ; ainl those of the an- 
cient city Annavir, which, during 1800 
yeai’s, was the resideiiee of the kings; 
some families still reside here. Aner 
Annavir, Artaxnrta (Artaschad) on tJio 
Araxes, built in the time of the Seleucidse, 
became the capital, but sunk into dc<’ay 
l)efi>re the end of tlie 8th century. — ^The 
Arnnmians, a sober and temperate nation, 
are chiefly occupied in commerce, wliicli, 
in Turkey, is almost entirely in their 
hands; and in all Asia, except Cliina, 
merchants of their nation are to be found. 
Their religion has fecilitated their en- 
trance into Eastern Europe ; accortfmgly 
they are numerous in Russia, Jau^lt 
gays of the domestic life of the Chrisfi^ 
Armenians, tliat, in their native country, 
they are good agriculturists ; that oW age 
is highly honored ; and that the wife looks 
up to her husband, and the son to his 
fiither, as in the time of the patriarchs. 
They prefer permanent habitations, where- 
ever tlie eternal feuds of the pachas and 
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Eiirtls permit them to rt'iimin quiet. The 
Aniieniaii« received I'hristuiiiity as early 
tus the 4tli century. Durini? the Mono- 
jpUysitic disputes, heinif dissiUished with 
deciMou:^ ot' tlie etmncil of Chalce- 
they iiCiMirated from tlH‘. (ireok 
;<d>ttreh, in The |x»pes have at ditfer- 

eut times, w lieu they reqtiostetl protection 
against the Mol »amme< Ians, uttempted to 
gain them over to th(‘ Cathohe linlh, Iml 
have not heen aide to unite them perina- 
iicully and generally witJi the Itoiimii 
church. Only in Italy, Poland, Oallicia, 
Persia, under the archbishop of Nachit- 
ecbevuii (a new town on the Don, in the 
Kussion government Ekateriiioslav, of 
which the inhabitants are mostly Anna- 
luans}, and in Marseilles, tliere are (Jiiitod 
Aniionians, who acknowledge tlie spiritu- 
al supremacy of the nope, agree in their 
doctrines with the Catliohcs, hut retain 
their peculiar ceremonies an<l discipline. 
The case is tlie same witii tlie United 
Armenian monasteries upon mount Leb- 
anon in Syria. At tlie Persuui invasion, 
in the beginning of the 17th centiiiy', 
many of tliem were obliged to become 
Mohaujuiedaiis, but the liir greater part are 
yet IMonophysites, and have remained 
fiithful to liieir old religion and worship. 
The Porte has constantly protectetl them 
against tlic attempts of tiie Catholics. 
Their doctrine dilfers from iJie orthodox 
chiefly in their admitting only one nature 
in Christ, and believing the Holy Spirit to 
issue from the Father alone. In their 7 
sacraments, which they call m>jsteric3t 
there are these peculiarities, that, in bap- 
tism, they sprinkle thrice, and dq> liince, 
and this is immediately followed by con- 
firmatiou; that, in the I^ord’s supper, 
they mix no water with the wine, niul 
use letivencd bread, which they distrib- 
ute dipped in w'ine ; and that tJiey allow 
extreme unction only to divines, imine- 
iliately after their death. Tliey adore 
saints and their images, but do not believe 
in purgatory. In fasting, they surpass the 
Greeks. Their feasts are fewer than those 
of the Greeks, but they cclebmte them 
more devoutly. They worsliip, in Turkey, 
mostly in the night time ; the mass is said 
in the ancient Armenian, the sennon is 
preached in the modem. Their hierarchy 
difters little from tliat of the Greeks. The 
caiholico.9^ or head of the church, has his 
seat at Ktschmiaziin, a monastery near 
Erivan, the capital of the Persian Arme- 
nia, on mount Ararat. The holy oil, 
which he prepares and sells to the clergy, 
and the frequent pilgrimages of the Ar- 
menians to Etschmiazim, supply him 


with means tor the suppon of a mag- 
luticent .style of worship, and of estahlisn- 
iimrits for education. He maihtuinH, in 
his re8id(*iice, a somiimry for the educa- 
tion of divines, ^fhe yiatriarcliK, bisho{9H 
ami archbishops of the Arnienians ai*e in- 
vested by him, mid cverj' tliree years con- 
tirmed in their offices, or i < culled. Thi' 
remainder of the clergy reseiuhle the 
priests of the orthodox chuirh in rank 
and duties. The monks follow the rifte 
of Bt. ItosiL The vertabets, ho live IBte 
monks, Cultivate the sciences, take de- 
grees^ wliich may be compared wfth omr 
ac^emiotii hoBom, aod are the viem 
of the! btiahope^ fbirm a dm of divines 
fieculii^to^^e ArnKBiialt chorch. 
aeetd^ prJDam^ tuitat be inairied onee, 
but ere not teke 

In ai^rs<itio% aad attachment lb 
old forms, ACmeitians resemble the 
Oreeka, hut are disdngtushcd by better 
inoraJs* In general, they aurj^iaes all tire 
kindred Monophysitic sects in informa- 
tion ; allow tlie pCoole to read the Bible ; 
study the theological, historical and inatli- 
ematical sciences ; possess a respectable 
national literature, and, at Etsclimiazim, 
have a printing office, which produces 
splendid copies of the Bible. Besides the 
religions soc^.icties of the Armenians in 
their own country and in Turkey, where 
they are very numerous (their patriarch 
at Coiisnm lino pie maintains the same 
relation as the Greek })atrmrch towards 
tJie Porto), there are othei’s in Persia, at 
Isjiahan, Schiras and Nerinkale; in Has- 
sia, at Petersburg, Moscow, Astrachan, and 
in the Caucasian governments; also, small 
ones at London and Arnsterrlam, (Bee 
Ker Porter’s Travels in Creorgia, Persia^ 
Armenia ancient^ Babylon^ etc,, in the years 
ltil7 — ^0 (London, 1821, 4to* witli cop- 
[lerplates), and the travels of a Frenchman 
(A mad. Jaubert) through Armenia and 
Persia, in 1805, 1806.) 

Armenian Literature. Tlie Arme- 
nians, one of tlie most ancient nations 
of the civilized world, have maintained 
themselves as a cultivated people, amidst 
all those revolutions which barbarism, 
desfiotism and war have occasioned, in 
Western Asia, from the days of Assyria, 
Greece and Rome, down to the period 
of Mongolian, Turkish and Persian do 
minion. During so many ages, they 
have faithfully preserved, not only their 
historical traiiitions, reaching back to the 
eriod of tlie ancient Hebrew histories, 
ut also their national character, in a 
physical and moral point of view. , Their 
first abode, mount Ararat, is, even et the 
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present day, the centre of their religious 
and iK>]itic<i[ nriioin Commerce has scat- 
tered them, lilvo the Israelites, among all 
the principal nations of Eurotn^ and Asia 


(^tli the ex<r6jption of China); Imt this 
dispciaion and mercantile spirit have 
not debased their character ; on tlie con- 
trary, they are distinguished by superior 
cultivation, manners and honesty, from 
^ barbariaus, under whose yoke they 
l^e, and even frop,(|ie Greeks and Jews, 
i cause is ^ be ^nd in their creed, 

g pe%i 0 U|t union. Theculti- 
Arns^tuans is a proof of 
a well-ordered 
URcIl c^4tlie end Intel- 
mmmi of nation, wliich 
uist^i mdj with it, its 
lR0te& Tley; owe tliis in 
whieh is freely 
Q 09 M thn people by the 
C^rgy, in UIRMOI^ fbat are esteemed 
tfduimle in Iheotogical literature. This 
IS done not only at Etschmiazlm, — the 
ptlinci^ moinasteiy of tlie Armenians, 
the chiei* se^ of their church, the abode 
of thek patriarch (catAaiicw)t and, at the 
same time, the seminary of their teachers, 
where many Bibles are printed, and 
whither every pious Armenian must per- 
form a pilgrimage at least once during his 
life, — but also in tlie other dioceses of the 
Amaeniau patriarchs, archbishops and 
bishops at Sis (Ajas), in Caramania, 
(^nstantinople, Jerusalem, and other 
places. Some time since, a society for 
^ distribution of Armenian Bibles was 
formed in the Armenian church in Russia, 
tl^ archbishop of which has his seat in 
an Armenian monastery at Astrachaii. 
Witli the Biblical literature of the Ar- 
menians is connected their theological, 
historical and mathematical literature. 
It is as old as the conversion of the people 
to Christianity, and sheds inucli light on 
the ancient history of the people of the 
East Hence it has recently found many 
assiduous students in Paris. According 
to their natural historians, the name 
Jhnm^ is derived from Aram, the 
seventh king of tlie first dynasty, wlio, 
about the year 1800 B. C., gave a settled 
character to the kingdom. The Arme- 
nians call themselves J^pV, after Haico, 
the father and patriarch of the people, a 
contemporoiy of Bolus. With him com- 

P ces the Armenian history, about 2100 
., and closes with Leo VII, who fled 
his country, when invaded by tJie 
halNurbms, and died at Paris, in 1393. : 

shared the fate of Asia i 
Uml end P6nna*-^Xo return to its an- i 
^ VOL. I. 32 


cient history : Valarsaces, the founder 
an Armenian dynasty, organized the state 
euiew, about 150 B. C. Besides 
other institutions, he added to the Lie^H 
two censors, who had no votes, but 
sdlowcd to put questions, and 
servations on every measure, and e\eri^ 
reprove the king himself, in cases of pre- 
cipitation or injustice. The same Valar- 
saces caused the traditions yet existing in 
tlie country, and in the Parthian empire, 
to be collected by Mar Ibas Cataui, the 
only Armenian writer before Clirist with 
whom we are acquainted. In the be- 
ginning of the 4th century, the Armeni- 
ans became Christians. With this event 
their literature begins. Since riiat time, 
they have translated fr(»n the Gfreek 
(^re is a Homer in Armenian hexame- 
ters), Hebrew, Syriac and Chaldean, into 
their own dialect, which Cirbied asserts 
to be an original iangut^e : aceording to 

of 

the Syriac, Chaldean, Hebrew and Ara- 
bian. Both opinions are correct. The 
old Armenian, the language of literature 
and of the church, is, as Vater agrees, an 
original language ; the modem Armenian 
has been formed, as a popular language, 
by foreign additions, during the succes- 
sive changes of their conquerors, and 
consists of four principal dialects. The 
written language owes its cultivation to 
the translation of the Bible, begun in 411, 
by Mesroh, with his disciples, — among 
whom was Moses Choronensis, — by the 
desire of the patriarch Isaac the Great, 
and finished in 511. Schrmteris diction- 
ary (Thes, lAng, ArmcnicfB\ Amsterdam, 
1711, 4to., is still valuable, Mesrob f^ 
added 7 vowel signs to the old Armenian 
alphabet, which before only contained 27 
consonants. At the some time, schools 
were established. The most flourishing 
period of Armenian literature was in die 
(Jtli century, at the time of the separation 
of the Armenians fix)m the Greek church, 
after the council of Chalcedon. It con- 
tinued to flourish till tlie 10th century, 
revived in tlie 13tb, and maintained a 
respectable character till 1453. In scien- 
tific inquiries, it n^ver arose to any con- 
siderable eminence. It is particularly 
valuable in what relates to history. Th«. 
royal libraiy at Paris possesses the 
meniaii historical authors nearly com^ 
plete, partly printed, partly in 
From them, J. M. Chahan de Ca^Wlf A 
learned Armenian empJopred hi this 
ly, published, in 1806, hia Ibekerckea ck- 
rmuses sur VHistoire ancietme de VAHity 
and compiled, with M. J. Saint-Moitin, 
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a universal history of Armenia. The liest 
introduction to Armenian }iiston% 

f andliteratun^, is that wliieh M. J . Saint- 
}^, tncinber of the F'lvnch in:*titiito, 
b:<tracted from oh! Anneniari ^vritings, 
tij)tk>ns and other source s — Mvmoir^s 

ynqn€9 et sur 

‘mV, Paris, 1818, 2 vois. 'Fins work con- 
tains tlie Annerriun text of t!ie history of 
the rei fining Orpelian fiinnly, !>y a [irinre 
of this fiirnily, — tlio arehhisliop Stepheti 
Orpelian, — and the text of t!\e Arnn'inan 
geographers Moses of Cliorene, and Var- 
tan, with additions, translated into the 
French, vvitli annotations. Among the hv- 
inig Annenian scholars, we may mention 
Ihr. Zorab, in Venice, and the librarian of 
the Armenian congregation of St. Ltizarus, 
in Venice, John Bapt. Aucher, who has 
lately published Armenian translations 
bf the 5th century, from ancient authorp, 
e. g., the famous Grecian Jew, Philo. At 
an Armenian monastery, on an island 
in tlic Tjagoons, near Venice, a newspajicr 
is published in the ArrneniaiT language, 
which circulates in the Levant and in 
Constantinople. 

Armfelt (Gustavos Maurice), count of; 
a distinguished Swede, whose public life 
was marked by singular changes of for- 
tune, but belongs, in a considerable de- 
gree, to the secret hii?tory of the Swedish 
court, and has, therefore, not l>een fully 
explained. Gustavus Maurice, bom April 
lat, 1757, the oldest son of the major- 
general baron Arm felt, was educated in 
the military school at Cariscrona, and was 
afterwards appointed ensign in the guard 
at Stockholm. By his fine figure, and the 
charms of his conversation, he gained 
the fiivor of Gustavus III. He was rap- 
idly promoted, and loaded with marks 
of distinction. In the war against Russia, 
1788 — ^1790, he showed a courage in the 
field as splendid as his talents in social 
life, on which account he continued to 
rise in die favor of his king. As lieuten- 
ant-general, he concluded the peace of 
Werelae, was honored by the Russian em- 
press with several orders, and received, 
even at the death-bed of his sovereign, 
the most flattering marks of royal favor. 
He was appointed governor of Stockliohn, 
and connected, by means of Gustavus III, 
in marriage with the ancient family of the 
count de la Gardie. He was sjiid, also, to 
hav€| been intended for president of the 
council of regency, during the minority 
of Gustavus IV, t^ugh’ die guard-ship 
of the young king had lieen assigned to 
the duke of Sudermanland by a previous 
wilL Possibly, this is the source of the 


hatred with which A. was now persecu- 
ted. He was deprived, Sept. 7, 1792, 6f 
all his offices ami dignities, and sent as 
amlmssador to Naples. It was Mipposed, 
not without foumlatinn, that an uurequi* 
ted passion of the duke of Scidertiianland 
for a court lady, von RudcnsKiold, 
whom A. was favored, had exa^iperated 
Idsrivalrv tn hate. It is cejtain,th:it Arm- 
felt and ftudenskjold wevi^niado the sub- 
ject of scandalous rumors; sho was dis- 
honorably reprimanded in the bouse of 
correction ; and he, then in Italy, escaped 
the daggers of liii^d assassins, and a 
formal requisition of the Bwodisli govern- 
ment, only h^#lght j wa« declared a tnd- 
tor and afi fbrtune 

honors, nay, eron liis’not^hyi we^ 
noitnced fbrfeit* 

Germany, till 179^ when fV 

annulled this decine, 
his former shtmtknii^ Jflf iras 
ambassador to the eeun of VfetH 
1807, the rank of gefrera) of ifrlkntty i 
conferred on him. As such; he comttttk 
ed the Hwedish troops in Pom0mnia,itnd, 
in 1808, the western army against ^Nol^ 
way. In the autumn of mis year, he was 
ai»pointed president of the military insti- 
tution at Stockholm, and made peer of 
the kingdom. In 1810, he obtained his 
desiretl discharge, and lived aft a prrvafe 
man at Stockholm. A connexion with 
the infomous countess Piper invotvdd 
him in new difficulties, and induced him 
to seek shelter %vith the Russian ambaft- 
eador, and to go over to the Russian aea^- 
vice. Here he was favorably received, 
was made count, rhaneollor of the mii- 
versity of Abo, president of the 
partuient for the nffiiirs of Finland, and 
member of the Russian senate. Ho now 
enjoyed general esteem till his deadly 
Aug. 19, 1814, at CzarskoeSelo. He 
particularly respected by die Finland^ 
crs. 

Armioer, or EsqtJiRE ; in England, a 
title belonging to such genrlemon as boor 
arms ; and these are either by courtesy, aa 
sons of nohlemen, eldest sons of khigntsy 
or by creation, ns the king’s servants. 

Arminians; a religious sect, which’ has 
its name from its founder, Anninius. (q, V.) 
In Germany and Holland, they are morie 
generally called Remoi\strants, on account 
of tlic title Reinonatrantia^ which they gave 
to a document presented to the stateik 
general of Holland, in -which they Oft* 
deavored to prove the opinions 
reformed church, in resfi^t to ptisdes- 
tination, erroneous. ‘ Diversity ofoputittA 
on this subject was the chisf reiEisoil 
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of their saparatlon from the reformed 
church. They niaiutained, ], that God 
Ijied, iuffeed, resolved from eternity on 
the salvation and damnation of men, but 
with the condition, that all thono who be- 
lieved Jbhouid bf* saved, tvhile the uribe- 
lievem should b(; damned ; 2, tliat Christ 
died for all men, but nobody could par- 
take in his sttivatioiv except he believe ; 
3, that nobody can have saving faith from 
himseli', but .must be bom agmu of God, 
Christ, through the Holy Ghost, in or- 
d0r to attain it ; 4) that nobody can, with- 
out ,Jhe grace of God^ think, will, nor do 
any, rthing good, liecfiui8e> all our good 
have theic origin in QmPs grace ; 

K i fatthlhHioan struggle against 

and con- 

sbjj^e^nsaiiiance of .the Holy 
\lh m fO^nQ dpetriiie of 
Frojga theeO-orig- 
bw^ver,^ are to be 
Eld <tbosie jWhQ were not satis- 
orticlt^, but proceeded 
hd contest with the reformed 
at Cajivinji8tie> church. As, even before 
the Arminian dispute, sseveral writings of 
fiooinus had bt;en civculuted secretly in 
Holland, particularly among tlio men of 
looming, who were almost all Armiuiaus, 
it, WHS natural that tlio later Arniinians 
should coinckle, in niatiy points, with the 
SucinianSk They were tlierefore acensed 
^ Boeiuionif^. The states of Holland 
tfesued an ordinance, in 1614, directing 
thO' Remopatrtmts and (k)untor-reinon- 
stfSOnta (the latter were also called Gomar- 
i9tif from tjieir leader, Francis Goniarus, 
professor of theology at Leyden) to 
live in love and charity with each other, 
j^t, os both’ parties doubted the obliga- 
tmn of such adi?cree in respt?ct to spiritual 
the femous synod at Don was 
held from Nov. 1-3, 1618, to May tl, 1619, 
in, otder to adjust the differences. The 
decision of the synod is vt ry remarkable. 
It made reason the servant of the fear of 
God, subjecting it to the control of toh, 
and declared, with much piety and theo- 
logical consistency, that the doctrine of 
predestination is very liard, but cannot be 
avoided; let the Holy Scriptums stand 
fast, and the opinion of tlio opposing 
world perish. The Counter-remonstrants, 
so called, gained the as<'endency by the 
decn^o of tliis synod, in w hich they were 
accusers and judges. The opposite party 
Imre accused them of unjust and cruel 
bi|ilf]t9dor on this occasion, and they have 
^ been able to disprove tlie accusa- 
f j l!tiough the former were obliged 
to the decision of tho synod, they 


continued to print and defrnd thehr doCr 
trines. Tl^ decree of tlus synod iRjW 
highly prejudicial to tJie sect of the Afe 
mmians, and they were particularl|5*S 
danger when some of their memberp,^|pj 
j)art in a conspiracy against prince 
rice. He was, however, soon convinc^ 
that the sect, as such, had nothing to do 
with the plot, ami, after iiis death, in 1625, 
tlioy received from Henry, his brother, 
tlie lil)crty to enjct churches and schools 
in ail parts of ilollan*!. In Amsterdam, 
they established an academy for educa- 
tion, whicli became very fujiious. The 
congregations at Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam were the most numerous. They did 
not endeavor to increase their sect. xVny 
one who joined tliein was not ol3Ugcd to 
accept their creeds but only tp ^^clare, 
generally, that he ivas a believer ip 
tianify according to frie apostolic 
lum^ and entleavored, to regulate .hjMife 
according to Christ’s commands. Tl^ 
public service was almost entirely hjice 
that of tlie Calvinistic church, only they 
did not require, like this church, from the 
parcjits of a child about to be bapt^ed, 
a proft'ssiou of belief in their doc^ines, 
and a promise to odiicate the child m:the 
same, but deiiianded only a promise to 
educate the child in the CJiristion faith* 
without mentioiiing tho creed of any sect 
The Armiuiaus were very numerous as 
long as they were persecuted, but rather 
decreased, when they hud gained liberty 
and peace. . , 

Arminius (the Latin name for Her- 
mann ) ; the delivenu' of Germany from the 
Homan yoke. The victories of Drasns 
had added to the Homan empire tlie Ger- 
man districts lying on tho Rhine, the 
Elbe and the Saal. No measures were 
neglected, by the Homan government, to 
ke<ip the natives of these territories in 
subjection. The Sicambri, whose fearless 
spirit was so fatal to Lollius, were^ trans- 
planted, with a few of the most poweifril 
tribes, to the banks of the Rhine, and the 
interior of Gaul ; and attempts were n^e 
to secuie the ullegiaiioe of tho remaining 
tribes by hostages, and by a Roman edu- 
cation, gratuitously bestowed on the chil- 
dren of the chiefs. A., son of a pruMSe 
of the Clierusci, Sigimer (which, the 
old German, signifies a famous conqueror)^ 
was bom 18 B. C. He was educated at 
Rome, admitted into the rank of^ egtaieSy 
and appointed to an honomHe otkooni in 
the army of Augustus. But priiteely fe- 
vor and tlie charms of leaming were 
insufficient to moke Htie young barbari- 
an forget his early asSdciation& and his 
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oountiy’s gods; und the effect of hifl Ro- 
man ^ucation was to teaoh him how 
to^iConquer his instructers. Convinced 
lim. the rude strengtii of hissavAgf'coun- 
would lye unequal to cope with 
^^di^ipliiied forces of tl»e Konians in 
open field, ho hmi recourse to strata- 
Every circuinstaiico seemed to 
favor his designs. Quiiitiliiis Vanw, who 
cpninmud^ the flower of rh© Romon 
a|i|^iy, waa appe^nted to mmntahi tmn* 
siihmiflsioii hi the new terri^ 
tf|M ton^ the Hght bonk o^ die Rhiito. 
upon hj8 power^ he expected to 
to iutrodueO RolBa» institutioiis, 
apd thereby chanj^ the oharacterof' the 
Cbrnian tribes, who viewed Mberty as the 
behest go(^. He was accompanied to 
liis desiiuutiou by a large number of mer- 
chants and lawyeiB, who were to bring 
about the intended (Ganges. The object 
of this expedition was sufficiently oclious 
ia itself, aud the arrogmice and oppres- 
sion of the Romans increased the dissat- 
isfaction of the Gennans to the highest 
degree. A. chose this favorable moment 
for the execution of his dt^signs, and 
succeeded in gaming over to his views 
lixe chiefs of nearly all the tribes between 
tlie Elbe and the Rhine. About the same 
A, I>, a general rebellion bn>ke 
out in Pannonia and on the borders of 
Dalmatia. Wht^ther this relidliou v^as 
connected with the plans of A., and in- 
tended to aid in 8upjK>rting the monarchy 
which had bf?eu founded by Marbodius, 
between the EUm, the Saal and the Oder, 
and supjpressed by the Roman governor, 
we shall not now stop to decide. Even 


The main body of the amnj^ consisted of 
3 legions, a few cohorts and the treachery 
miB auxiliaries. The s|«rit of lebellioii 
now became universal. A. and his most 
tntirnate friends, who had tmjoyed thd 
confidence of Varus, and been admitti^ 
to his secret councils, multiplied the 
proofh of their appetrent zeal in the Ko* 
matt Triey tupged* the Rdittitti 

oommim^e# hot to tvidt' ibr Ihb 

army advttkteed 

tbe Rhittdy pIilBiOd'' daep^ im 
regions '^hei^*tUey/WOiia ittost ekphestt 
to destraeridn. the territory of thb^ 
Bmeteri, near the source of tbe JJpp^ 
afipT a long and timsonife march through 
marshes and foreOts^ th^ Silddenljr’ found’ 
themselves in a deep ^ITey, surrounded 
by hills, which were alt occupjkid bjr their 
fiermnn foes; and, to add m their coo^ 
stemation, A., with hie r^r-^ttard, waa 
now their enemy, and tbe^ul of all the 
jififsaults which were made upon them. 
Varus now saw destruction Impending 
over him. Tlie courage and discipline 
of the Roman sotdiers had long exdted 
admiration, but coidd now only defbr for 
a time their fate. For^dats their sul^ 
feriugs continued. A. made iihttsfelf math, 
ter of 3 Roman eagles, and put a stop 
forever to their advance in the north dg 
Germany. Vams could not survive 
disgrace ; he killed himself, as So mOtty 
Ollier Romans had doncj when tbe fol** 


if it had no cotuiexion with tbe designs 
of A., we have reason to admire the har- 
iriotty which m^ed the Undertakings of 
the allies ; for the treachery of Segesles, 
one of their naml>cr, was insufficient to 
break tlie. strong bond of tlieir union. 
Thlfr Segestes, prince of the Gatti, in- 
formed the Roman general of their secret 
intentions ; but Varus disregarded his ad- 
monitions. A. succeeded in removing 
his distrust, and turned the attention of 
tlie Romans to the disturbances on the 
Weser, which he had himself excited, in 
order to draw the Roman soSdiefs Into 


tune of war was adverse. The victory 
of A. was stairiptl by uselCsst acts of vio- 
lence aud cm (dry. The Chritmnsf cot off 
the liands of the lawyers, whose ihibtlcrieb 
were most odious to the national feefihg, 
and put out the eyes of others. We must 
not forger, however, tlie strong 'pro voca^ 
tion which they had received fixup'* ^c4r' 
cruel ahfl oppressive conqueiots; It^ls 
diffi(?ult to detcrmitto the Jpjnee of ‘thfel 
celebrated engagement. TTie ancients 
called it Teidoi/urgxcnria Salius. The 
opinion of Mamicrt is very difierent ftdm 
that of Tacitus. The former fixes ffie 


the heart of the countiy. The auxiliary 
German troops every where yieldetl tlie 
strictest ol>odi©iiCft,a'nd their commander, 
the^fiuthiUl eonfbdorate of A., was every 
day ittUing Varus into a deepev sO^Urity. 
Bugbt d^mrbences; which had be^n pre- 
viously concerted, now took place in dis- 
tant peurt»/of the empire, to induce the 
Roraott governor to divide his strength. 


field of battle on the borders of the priU- 
cipalities of Lipiw and MCrk, and tHo 
duchy of Westphalia ; but the account 
of I'ueitus agrees more nearly with tiie 
tradition, which says the action wlS^ 
fought at the source of the EmS'^d IM 
liippe, near what is nOw tWe little ilSjly W 
Detmold. All the neighboriiood i» 
of memorials of thlit day. — Afteif'iK fern 
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Secured tbe liberty of hi« country, he de- 
atroyed th^ ibrtificationa of the Romans 
on thf Elbe,, the Weser and the Rhine. 
Ha,W)ored to eleva^ the martial spirit 
oi^,hi8 countiymnn, wnjcb ho regarded as 
tlwr best defence again^ the arms of 
Bmc. But h<; soon involved In a 

dipeulty with countrymen, par- 

Mrith ^jgeit^ . the head of # 
tribe, daughter, betrothed 


3 1 tribe, daughter, betrothed 

off 

attocfced' by the 


fiom Ai siege, 
ibe the wife of A. 

German- 

w^le behAl^r showed her 
W^PHEiby bC her vaUout . husband. Her 
gnsi( Tacitus says, was silent She shed 
not a tear ^ she oil^d not a prayer ; her 
hands were folded ; her .eyes dxed ou her 
breast. The treaehexy, of Segestes and 
toe ftite of '^'husnelda gave new ardor to 
the patriotic feelings of A. Inguiomar, 
his uncl% a warrior of great celebrity, 
offered him his aid. Germanlcus felt the 


of their foreign foes, tlu^’ turned tihefe 
arms against one another. *Marbodhj|aK 
the king of the Suevi, and founder of 
kin^om of the Marcomanni, v^s pron]||tf 
ed> oy ambition to caiTy his conqitlEm 
beyond the Saal and the Elbe. He, td# 
had received his education in Rome, btif 
had. returned with principles decidedly 
Opposed to those of the hero of the Che- 
ilMSoh In A. the Rmnans had found a 
ddknder of his oountry’s hreedoUi, 
8^4 ift/Marbodius an enemy of his an^ 
tionli^^tiewak Notwsthstaaihng the rev^ 
of Inguiatmuvwho went over to thepar^ 
of Msvbodius, jaUher than serve under hto 
nephew, A* eame off victorious in the 
civil war. He obtained the honor of 
}]^ving freed his country from a foreign 
yoke, and of preserving his fellow-cith> 
zens from donaesdc tyranny. A long and 
bloody battle decided the claims of the 
contending pa^e& The Germans no 
longer fought in disorder ; for A. hod 
accustomed them to the rigid discipline of 
the Romans, and all the rules of war had 
become familiar to the barbarians. The 
event was long doubtful. But die king 
of the Marcomanni first withdrew his 


necessity of anticipating the blow, and 
undertook a campoi^, which, in spito of 
the successes of the Romans, served only 
' to draw closer the bonds of imion among 
the German confederate^ and to increase 
their GOufidence in their own strengtli. 

next year was marked by new exer- 
tipna on the part of tlie Roman generuL 
preparottons were immense, and his 
wbole plan faultless in design and execu- 
tion. This fourth campaign of Drusus 
in Germany was distinguished by the 
defeat of A. on the plains of Idistavisus, 
cm the banks of the Weser ; but it ended 
in . the retreat of the Romans. At the 
commencement of the campaign, and 
j^vious to the battlo of Idistavisusy A. 
S^li^jed an interview with liis brother, 
Flavius, who iiad been educated witli 
lum in Italy,. and still adhered to the Ro- 
mans.. Thbey conversed in Latin, from 
thu opposite banks of tlie Weser. It was 
in vam that A. sought to gain over hfe 
brother to the cause of their common 
country. It was in vain that ho stigma- 
tized his military badges (is the reward 
of baseness, and the pledges of a shanrie? 
fill bondage. Nodiing but the river, which 
flowed between, prevented them from ac- 
tual violence. I’lavius was at length con- 
vey 3d.|Lway from tlio place by his fiiends. 

of Tiberius against Genn^ 
irag pvpred the exertions of the aUfeA 
l|i% vphan they had repelled the aHaoki 
33 ^ 


troops from the field, and was thus looked 
iiwn os. vanquished. A large pi<bportion 
of his army abandoned him, and he was 
forced to retreat in haste to Bohemia, in 
the interior of jiis dominions, and, at last, 
to Italy, where lie lived in obscurity. 
Tacitus relates, that A, drew upon liiiHf 
self the jiatred of his countrymen by 
aiming at the regal authority *, and, in the 
37tli year of his ago, he was assassinated 
by one qf his own reJajtions. A sliort 
lime before his death, Adganifcestes, or Ad^ 
gaiitestriiis, prince of the .Celts, proposed 
to the Roman senate to de^^tch him by 
poison ; hut ills senate took no notice of 
the offer. A. was 26 years old when he 
<Iestroyed the legions of Varus j and 2 
years hefoie his death, he gained hfe vic- 
tory over Marbodius* In tlie kuiguage 
of Tacitus, ‘♦A. was doubtless the deliv*^ 
crer of Germany, He fought against thu 
Romans, not like other kings and gener- 
als, when tliey were weak, but when dieir 
empire was nfi^ty and their renown 
glorious. Foitimot indeed, sometimes de^ 
sorted him; but, even when conquered^ 
his noble chameten and his extensive 
fluence conunanded the veaeradon 
conquerors. I^V 12 yeafflt.he .miEii^ied- 
over the destiny of Germany^ 
plate satisfaction of his cornitmiiH^ f 
afier his death, they paid- nun dhrhie 
honors.’* If we dwefl a moment on the 
results of bis victory, we find that R hod 
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ft decided on the whole diame- 

ter of Oenhany, political and Htcmry ; 
beipause it is eviden^ that, had the llo- 
\ renimined in quiet possession of the 
P^tiy, they would have given a tone to 
^ its institutions and its langmigC) as 
lil^s the case wiili all the otla‘r coiinirieH 
of Europe conquered by them. The rea- 
son, therefore, why the language of the 
Grermans remained unmixed and unin- 
fluenced by Latin, and wliy tlicir politi- 
cal institutions retained so inticli oi‘ their 
ancient character, is to be found in the 


victory of A. To tlie same cause must 
TO ascribed, however, their tardy dt‘vd- 
openient in several resjiects. It is not to 
be doubteil, that other nations have de- 
rived great benefit from llie introiiurtion 
among them of the Roman civilization, 
as fer as respects the onler, imnquilhty 
and refinement of social life ; but all advan- 
tages could not be had at once ; aiul had 
not A. crushed the Roman power in Ger- 
many, an idiom similar to the French and 
S{)anish would be spoken there, whore 
now a language and literature, exist of a 
peculiar and original character. Some 
influence, however, the Romans dul un- 
doubted|[y exercise on tlie dialect of Ger- 
many, arid many Latin words were intro- 
duce into it, yet witli such alteratiou, 
that , they can with difficiidty be r^g- 
nis^ - .u. < ' . 

or Jmnev iiHuid- 

ffuol ^aM of Aiirflirim or 
•tii^Qt%.lvas bom «t Ou4f^gftten In Bifl- 
ku^, He stodieddit Utredii 

uniyearrity of Leyden. Here hg ohr 
tained sQ^mui^.l 1 ^utalioI^ t^ thq mag- 
i^rgteft.of Am^tdam sent hUn> at the 

g ip. e;gpenae 9 to, finish bis studies a| 
evfti .wb^^ bis chief preceptor in 
Iwr wss^^raelpdore^^m Adopting, 
the new doctrines oLleter 
p^vately taught them j wluoKi 
infloyatibn save so much ofleis^^ l^at he 
vras ^lised to quh Oenovsu Ai^ous to 
fttjtefia the celebrated Isctureo at^^adua, 
he next visited Italy. iHstiutKii^od by 
bis segl tor die rapisa^d and 

, talents as a preacher, he was ^osen to 
undertake the refutation,; of a ymrk writ-* 
ten against. Beza*s doctrine ofpredestina- 
flon ; but |ie l^pened to be converted by 
the work Whi^ bb had undertaken to 
refute. He honestb^ avowed his change 
of 0 )^ 101 ^ and, renouncing the . Caivin- 
. jade doctrine coiiceiiajng the decsoes of 
.CW, and divine maintftjned that 
tlje ns^ts of .Christ extend^. tQ num- 

bind* sod that the grace neceseeiy to sal- 
jsatbHt is attainable by every one. Elecit- 


ed projfessor of divinity at Loyden, he 
openly declared his opinions, which rap- 
idly spread both among: the clergy cmd 
laity. The atlhemms to tbo Calvinistic 
system, however, caused him much vex- 
aiion. ile was several times summoned 
to the Hague,^ to give an account of his 
doctrines; and his colleague, (iomartis, 
vvaa among, tlie most violent of Ids ene- 
miea Tl^ese contests, witli the continual 
attacks, oin bis reputation, at length im- 
IHurcii bri health, and brought on a coin- 
jilicnted, (llsease, qf wiiich he died in 
ItiOlh A, was candid, umiahle, sincere, 
and passossed of great integrity. He was 
a friend tq universal toleration, maintain- 
iug that Christians are accountable to 
Goil alone for their religious bcntiments. 
His tbllowers included some of the first 
men in Holland, as jflanieveldt, Hooger^ 
beets and Grotius. The Anninians stiH 
remain a distinct sect in Holland, and, 
from the lime of Laud, have In en the 
predominant party in the churt'h of Eng- 
land. Editions of the whole of flie writ- 
ings of this divine were puMiahed in one 
volume, 4to., Li^yden, 1639 | Frankfort, 
1631—1634 ; and often afterwards. Tl^ 
princiml piece in tiiis colleption is enU<r 
tied jbisstrtattones de JXwrsiB ChrisUanat 
Meligim^ Capitibm,, 

A&iioft,cQ 4 t^,or, in 
the escutebei^ nf any fwiyoh rir 
wld^il^.aeyoinl charges, apo othev flattt 
we; ea,tnsaiitfipg, ereet, euppor^rs^naim 
toj ^,.,Tbus,ihft phrase a gfullmon fP 
eoed^fomufr jueans one who bears ftmn^ . 

Armorica ; the ancient name of the 
whole, northern and western ceast, ^ 
Gaul, flxun the Pyrenees to the SlIbWA 
under which name it >vaa knpwn ^mW 
Caesar’s time. The word is sai^ to be ^ 
paa-Breton origin, and tp si^ify nmir 

ii9M, j 

Arms. Man has many ^ 

mals, received from n^ure any mei 
intended particularly as a weajion,, 
is obligato use artificial rneapa to in- 
crease strength, when he attacks, as 
well as to acreen his body^ inrhichi na- 
tive has loft unprotqcted. AwUS were, 
therefore, an early invention } perhaps, iii 
the first instance, as a , means of defence 
against animals. They were soon used, 
however, for the purpose of conflict be- 
tween man and man. — ^The first and most 
natural oT all arms are the club and the 
sling. Every one naturally uses misailas 
as means of offence, and,, the a4^ 
fierce to the cast, m tho ilus^i|y pf ^ 
arms of all nations, we f^d, 
that man, be^ning with ^ tomm^ 
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injury in the close 9tt*ftggle, , endeavors 
cdntiniially to invent weapons wliich 
shall take etl’ect from greater and greater 
distatices. In consequent?© of the prog- 
i^s made ir* this Way, dexterity always 
takes, at last, the place of courage. Na- 
tttre has given to man only one weapon, 
in a limited sense of the wonl, — the arm, 
used in boxing,-— ^and this can be made 
truly a weapon oriljr by the dexterity ac- 
quired by hmg training. The art of box- 
ing, moreover, is of use only against men. 
Within its sphere, indeed, it is very ef- 
fectual. As soon as men leameil the use 
of tlie metals, they worked them into 
pikes, sf>ears, lances, and soon afterwards 
into 8Word> and armor. Of this last, part 
only was at first made of rnetal, but the 
proportion Averit on increasing, till at last 
a complete suit of iron came into use. 
The first improvement on the sling and 
the bow AAvis the cross-bow. Still later 
came the large engines employed by the 
ancients, and called catapidtcEy balistcBy &c. 
These would produce effect at the dis- 
tance of lOOO feet. But the discovery 
of gunpowder changed the character of 
anns. Objects 6000 paces distant could 
now be reached^ and obstacles over- 
thrown with ease, which formerly cost 
the labor of years. By the invention of 
^ “ "Jims, atai more may be accora- 
future. The mi^ntor, Mr. 
American of great rnechanf- 

macmne, as to qfindiQr 
• the tfee of fire-ahU»i---Aifms 
'^videa into offensive and defen- 
Jb^ kindj ’toain, into, 1, arms 
^ e. g.i the sabre J 2, fer 

fUuigbt ^j^ord, thb smaii 
bayonet, pite, lance, &c. ; 3, 
ifths for throwing, e. g.; the mortar, how- 
itser, &c. ; 4, arms for shooting, Oj g,, 
nfetoht, carabfhe^ rifles, gutts, cssiupiis. 
^ must be observed, that arms fbr ^hrdst- 
tug are much more li^urious,' and there- 
fbre liettcr, than those for cutting; W 
they require infinitely lUore ridlT, and 
cannot, therefore, he used so imich' in 
armies as’ they otherwise would be, Man 
is protected by nature much more agaih^ 
a downward blow, by the strong bones of 
the skull and the shoulders, than against 
a thrust, to which the more vuinerabte 
parts of the belly and the breast are ex- 
posed. So great is the difference in this 
r^pect, that a downward blow with the 
^ hawy ‘aver injures seriously, while 
^;;lhrai8t of a boxer is highly dangerous. 

J^fehrive arms include all 
ire properiy so called, cukasSes, 


helmets, &c«i hnd also of 

cations which are intended peiiicuiariy Itl* 
protect the body. The moj^impoi 
arms are treated of under T 
heads. — Some writers make a 
between armed men (infantry and caw 
airy), and manned arms (artillery). The? 
history of war includes also that of arm& 
French and German military writers ap- 
ply the word arms to the different spe- 
cies of troops, and speak of the three 
arms, i. e. cavalry, infantry and artillery. 
Some writers use bayonet for in/antty^ 
as horse is used for cavalry^ and say, The 
army consisted of 12,000 bayonets and 
2000 horse . — To readers desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with the armor of the 
ancients, and that used in the middle ages, 
we recommend the splendid Work, fMt- 
cal Inquiry into Ancietit Armor, with 
a Glossary Jhr the Barnes of the Arms of 
the Middle Ages, by Sam. Rush Meyrick, 
3 vols. large 4to., London, 1 824 ; a work 
interesting to the student of the politics, 
arts, manners and wars of the ancients and 
the middle ages. There are, in Europe, 
many collections of arms usedlin both 
these periods (e. g., one of the arins of the 
ancients, at Naples), which, with the col- 
lections of the anns of the Indiiihs, strik- 
ingly manifest the progress of civilization. 

Arms, CoAt oV. (See Heraldry.) 

Armstrono, John, bom, in at 
Castleton, edhbkted at the uuiW- 
sity of Edinburgh)^ ind took his tbedio^ 
degree, in 1735^ with much reputa,tiom 
HBi early attempts In vetsb contain sloth- 
ing remarkable. His practice in his prh- 
fe^ion Was never exteiteive ; this he at- 
tributed to his neglect little artifices; 
othert to his indolence and deVotioJa to 
literature. Sooij alW hiS arrival in Lon- 
dom he published the' Economy of Love, 
a dffigraccfitl production, which hC’ en- 
deavored, at a later period, to corrcCL 
His Alt of preserving Health appealed in 
1744, and estCblishea his poetical reputa- 
tion. In 1746^ he was appointed ^ym- 
cian to an hospital for soldiers, and, in the 
course of a fewyekfo,pulfiished his poem 
on Benevolence, Epwde on Taste, and 
‘his prose Sketch^ by Lancelot TemplO, 
none of which added to his repukiuon. 
In 1760, he was appointed pbyMcUih ^lo 
die foices Which weurto Germany. Thb 
appointment ilras obtainM for, lidfeb'By 
Wilkes, wi^ Whom he vvi^ 
friendly teriUs but thehr firiehd&iiito did 
not spmd the tug of political 
After his return to^Loadcoi; hftplfol^ed 
a collection of his Misoelltmtes, contain- 
ing the Universal Almanae, a new prose 
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piece, and the Forced Mariwe, a tit^- 
which had been refused by Oorrick. 
This coUeoliun contains nothing viduable. 

aftenf^rds \isited France and Italy, 
ihSid published an account of Ins tour, 
ll^er the name of Lancelot Tcmplt, His 
last pmdiiction was a volume of Profes- 
sional Essays. He died in 1779, of an 
accidental hurt — ^The conversation of A. 
is said to have beesa rich and entertaiiiiiig, 
he ka painted, in the Casde of ln«^ 
(to vddoh he contiibiited the 
elipatas the diseases^IHrodtieed 

1|^ sloth)) as 

^ ^ OMi sbyer <|^ii detested talk. 

.The Art of Prea^img Heahh is a «uo^ 
cessdil attmipt to ioctapoiiato science 
with poetry. By giving it a moral as 
Well as a medical interest, A^ raised the 
dignity of tiie poem. It is disdnguislied 
by judicious tlmughts, correct expression 
and lucid management, rather than by 
ori^nality of genius, harmony of versifi- 
cation, or poetic ardor of thouglit. 

Armi^ Id the histoiy of armies we 
must dililnguish those of 3 different pe- 
riods ; — the ancient armies, which ar- 
rived att^ietr perfection under the Ro- 
mans ; % those of the middle a^, the 
ofiSmring of the feudal system, ill-organ- 
ized bodies, created only fbr a short mne, 
and undoubtedly tlie vv orst which history' 
makes known to us ; 3, such as have ex- 
isted since the invention of gunpowder 
and the establishment of standing armies. 
( Su the succeeding article , ) By tlie in ven- 
tion of gunpowder, the whole character 
of armies ha^ been changed, from the 
oxganization and equipment of the whole 
ma^ to the very poiid dPhownevar of the 
individual. As long as personal courage, 
straogth and dexterity decided the fate of 
a battle, war had great charms for noble- 
minded charactere. At this period, too, 
scuvioo had not become incorporated with 
the very hfe-blood of society; and the 
want of* uueUeetuai occupation contrib- 
uted its share in making war the fevorite 
oeeupadon of the hig]^ classes* They 
fought on horseback, every one ’at his 
own expense. None but the poorer okras, 
the vassals, fought on fooL under such 
cireHmstancea, the art of war could tie ver 
attain a hi^ d^ree cd* perfecdidv nor 
could the orgmnzetioa of on ariiry be 
very complete. It was not till the wars 
betwe^ Charles V and Francis I of 
France, that the great hnportance of reg- 
ular %]&nlry was seen, and the Swiss, 
then the best foot-soldiers in EcmqM, 
oden determined the fote of the battle. 



By the introduction of fire-anus, parde- 
umrly of artillety, courage aud bodily 
stren^rih lost their exclusive importance, 
and the advhnta^ea of regular tactics began 
to be foil, by winch generals were enalned 
to direct the inovementa of armies with 
greater exactness. Now that war was 
reduced ta a system, it lost much of its 
chanmriaNChe ^es of ait idle and ambi- 
Ttoesthiiatfon of uifan^ 
e t | t riN ilw % giuijaaf ^ vemaeeiabec«m 

»^at time, n 

luoad iMrired a nam 
w\ the inditidu^ wav lost 
t^tnorefm^he inahi^ituiidftimdM 
arinkss warn ledgtik eptal^ailvd, ana 
tern contiamfily in Mimation. JBttelt 
was done tee^imprave tile new lysteitiHIg' 
Henry IV of iianee^ asd^ W 

republio of the Natheriands, bx* thab 
strug^e for liberty against Bpain. TShe 
number of troops organized' in dds way 
still remained, however^ very smal^ com- 
pared with the others. Heuy IV, prince 
Maurice of Nassau, and ^Alexander, duke 
of Parma, did much for thb improvement 
of tactics, and of the art of besiemng, 
which made great progiesa in the^war 
above-mentioned, and contxfouted, in no ^ 
small degree, to advance the character of ^ 
armies. BtUl more impoitanc, in these 
reacts, was the thirty years^ war. 
mice, as yet, consisted, for the mo^ pai^ 
of soldiers raised by the general, to serV#l^» 
only during a particular war, e. g. Wab 
lenstein^s troops ; but the time of service 
having much increased, paxticuh^ in 
the wars of Gustavus Adolphus 
den, the character of aimies and iifitw 


was much elevated. This king estab- 
lished emalier divisions, introduced lighter 
weapons, and made many improveinenls 
in the artillery, by which quicker and 
more complicated mo^ments became 
practicabfo. Repeated victories proved 
the advantages or tbs nevrsy^em^ which 
even Wallenstein acknowfedgedv BoCfi 
after, under Louis XIV, the whole system 
of war received another form by means 
of the minister of War le Tellier, afid^lfts 
son and successor I..ouvoi^ the alt of 
tactics being particulaxiy improved by 
Turenne and Other contemporary great 
generals. Standing armies attnined an ex- 
tent hitherto unexampled* Instead of 
the 14,000 men nufintained hr Hemy IV, 
Louis XIV, after the peace of 
had on foot an anny of lA ^ 

Ftancse had set^the esmm|ilej asdli^vdK 
other powers of Europe followed^ *mm. 
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the exception ot England and Holland, 
which, for a long time, opposed a similar 
augmentation, regarding standing armies 
as dangerous to freOdoin. These great 
tiaasses must necessaril^r have exerted ai^ 
important inftuenoe upon the art of war. 
This an wab praotiedd upon a continually, 
mcreasmg scale. ^ Ftadce was, at dio 
same time, endeavorliig^ in every way, to 
secure her the erection of 

new fortihcationsy aWS mer tnThtaiy 

liters (Sininem. In 

m begiimh%wj^f1ilb 
n^ft importa»t.^gpi«S^ nmniteiee^ % th^ 
isikfuy syst)^ ^ 

tile Cmh^^imainteiii a 

Uppe ateildtngr atmy^ well discWitted In 
ifianitei^^ afterwart^ 

the^empirm; Anna^ki fiflN internal 
also, ^as made^rto resemlde 
cif »lhe other Eurdpeaiv suites ; 
bw PnblsiJa^ rtobi» toame forward, under 
i^l^dene; William-’ as a rei^otable inil- 
itt^ pdWer,^ and at^poi^d an army far 
exceeding <a -proper prc^itkxn to her 
}}opulation ; faent^e sl^'was induced to 
sot the exSample hfifore^n levies, in which 
originated the mcoiivonienc<;, that, in the 
hour of danger, a lajfge part of the army 
could not be depended o*h and, moreover, 
r. it was difoeult to* maintain discipline over 
' this same pOrtioHj consisting of the rc^fuse 
of- foreign nations. The native soldiers, 
were cdwipted by tlue contact, and it 
found necessary to reduce the army 
€o a machine, in order 'to make such ina- 
teriaii serviceable. This idea was put in 
execution by Frederic 1 1.- The ^stem 
of standing troojis was carried to an ex- 
tent sucli as it had never reached, and 
Prussian tactics became a pattern for all 
the other states of Europe. The system, 
however, had fetal imperfoctions, which 
would necessarily produce very injurious 
consequences. The great ntimb^ of for- 
eign; vagal>onds enlisted, led to the intro- 
ductiea of a degrelding discipline, which 
made tlie condition of the soldiers com- 
pletely niisemble. Eve^ prospect of ad- 
vancement and all aiifoition were destroy- 
ed by tlie exclusive promotion of officers 
taken feom the ranks of the nobility ; and 
e ten their promotion was determined by 
length of service (a natural consequence 
at the long peace, which had existed 
since the seven years’ war). This system 
sdomed, indeed, to have been carried to 
ife* height,, wiidu the French revolution 
l)i0k^<>^fist^\w^ a violence which shook 
foundation. Standing ar- 
13^^ ItedliiawbFeeom bodies liatihg littie 
eddisenOit With the xtationa. by which 


they were maintained. They only wedi 
armed ; the nation had become altogethg^ 
defenceless. Whtm the army was beaten^' 
the nation was sulidued. At the samfel 
time, the armies had been so much Snpi^ 
creased beyond all proportion to the 
wealth of the states, that they must ne- 
cessarily remain, in a great measure, use- 
less. They had bcconie mere machines, 
any moral ineentive. What was 
necesiary consequence, when, as now 
ihi^pdlilild fo France, a pwle Cxcited to 
fos^fotmiltieiiced s tliese 

antiquated and msty ' A new 

mode qjf ^arr^ on 
the pressure oi circumstances, imd by the 
fopid, bold dud energetic effbm df ^oung 
military guises, overturned fniiluttidea 
of commomfonns^ and carried victory In 
its traiii^ ohtil foo Opposing powers had 
lOimied to nttiko it their model, and there* 
by restored the equilibrium. When the 
French niler ultimately began to use hio 
army more and more as a nmchine for 
the promotion of his ainbitiouB designs, 
then the otiicr European powers, taught 
by experience; called the natiortt thenti- 
s^ves to arms, in behalf of freedom ; and 
it was demonstrated anew, that no excel- 
lence of discipline, bo mechanical perfec- 
tion of an army, can enable it to with- 
stand, for any length of time, moral en- 
er^ and excitement, though connected 
with lar inferior discipline. — The armies 
on the continent of Europe are raised, at 
present, from among the citizens, who 
are bound to serve for some time, and are 
then assigned to the class resented for 
any sudden emergency. ^ The time of 
service is various; in Fmnce, for Btl- 
stance, (> years ; in Prussia, 3, tliat is, itt 
time of peace. In England artd North 
America, no citizen is obliged to serve in 
the standing anny, but only in the iriiK- 
tia, u'hieh is destined merely for the de- 
fence of tlie country. (See MUitiot and 
Soldi er. ) The essay of’ the French colonel 
Carrion Nisas, Essai svar PHutmre 
rale dt VAri dtc. (Paris, 1824, 2 

vois.)^ mostly according to the views of 
Giiihert, in his Essai dt la TatiiefO/t^ is 
neither comprehensive nor complete,-^ 
The organization of armies is 
alike . throughout the contioent of 
rope ;.^d France, Prussia, Austrian Blid 
Russia have paid much attention 'tc/ ithe 
j>eifection of all classes of tfoopb 
military schools oftliese eonnCBi^ fokrthe 
officers of different rank, 'Os well an fer 
the various Idinds of 
tlmse of France and Brusria^'hio excel- 
lent Among the Prussian troops^ learn- 
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ing is <50 imii^ersally cultivated, tlmt the 
army is considered as a great institntion 
for the didUsion of knowledge, bticanso 
©very Prussiait st'nos 3 years wiilioul 
b^ng able to send a snl»stitiite, and in 
eacli regiiueiit seJiools for llie pj Kates 
are kept. In n'spoet to tln'se nnhlary 
seliools, as well as to intertml orguiii/u- 
tion, the aniiies of the lainipeun eouti- 
iient very iiiucJi surpass the English, hi 
VI hieh the pnietiee of selling eonnnisj'ioiis, 
the expense of the liull-pay system, tJio 
non-promotion of privates, die still con- 
tinued use of tents, the degrading Hog- 
ging, ^ce., remind one oi* a continental 
army sneh as it was 50 ycai*s ago. Jn the 
army of the U. States, conunissions aro 
not sold, and the half-jiay system has not 
been adopted. Napoleon increased the 
size of armies to a degree before unex- 
ampled. They are distinguishedjaccord- 
jng to die jjurposes for which they are 
destined, by the names of blockading^ ar- 
tifdeSr of obs^rvaiion, of reserve, &ic. 

Akisi, STAwntXG, In modem limes, we 
designaie by the name of standing armUs 
bodies ofljrpo|>6 wJiich, in time of jwjace, 
are kept luider arms i’or the defence of 
the state, w’ithin and without, trained to 
war, and paid hy the governincnt (wlionce 
the name soldiers, from soldaliy from the 
Italian soldo, the French for pay). 
These troops may be composed of i>er- 
sons obliged to liear arms, or not, of na- 
tives, or of foreigners. In this sense of 
the word, we find standing armies first in 
the monarchies of modern times, wlien 
the general introduction of fire-arms had 
cliaiiged tlie whole art of war, rendering 
peirsoual cdiirage of less consequence, and 
supplying its pla<*.e with dexterity and 
mechanical skill, which can only be ac- 
quired by practice. The first standing 
armies consisted of mercenarie.<«, assisted, 
indeed, at first, by the feudal niilitia, who, 
however, gradually disappeared, as mili- 
tary, service and discipline assumed a 
more systematic character by means of the 
standing troops. The expense of merce- 
naries, which increased with the number 
of troops, and the security of the state, 
which could not be committed solely to 
bired troops, now required that a great 
proportion of tlie citizens capable of bear- 
ing tirma{to be determined by th0 popu- 
lation, size, geograpfiical and political situ- 
aiiott and civilization of the state) should 
lie continually under arms, and supjKWted 
by the state, in cotuiexion with llie pro- 
fesMnal soldiers. These were,, in a P©* 
culiar sense, called standii^^ froopa.^The 
introduction of standing armies has been 


generally referred to the reign of EliarJes 
Vli, king of Franco (142<l— 14(il), who, 
by means of them, overawed his rebellious 
vassals, and increased not a little the 
^ower of tlie ci*own. King Philip Au- 
gustus, in consequence of tl»e alW'riice of 
great numbers of his vassals, in die , cru- 
sades, hud introduced, os early ns 1^115, 
tlie troupes des communes (eottitnunm : 
coinmunitaUs parochiarum), comp ‘sed of 
the inhabitants of the citii s ujnl \ dlaps, 
of which no city furnished moi<‘ than 
400 or 500. These served Mitb tin' feu- 
dal militia, at tlie expense of tin* < ities to 
which they belonged, and only ul a cer- 
tain distance from them. The power of 
the cities was tluis increased, and the 
citizens fonned, in war, a sejianite oMer, 
iiidejiendent of tlie nobles. It wa.'., in a 
great measure, owing to this cause, that 
they came to form a third estate in tlie 
administration of government. These 
troops, hom^ven^ like the feudal 
were xieverfiimiX|<medi except 
emergency. OPhlM the ' troops of . jPiMlfep 
and hi» suocessm ceinsiiilediljCif^liu^^ 
militia,, of the eopgiuiiiei^f^ 

of irregular Utx^s, wbotweiw talneti Inbo 
pay (w&,^iice a(dda4t| 

ed certain coo^poiiter^ais were caUed 
(compagnus)^ The ixnperfectioiif.Qf the 
first class, who ofrop nmh war on.ioaoh 
other, and paid but little regard to the 
public sumraoos, and the rapine of the 
latter, led Charlee V to meditate a chaii^ 
and Charles VIl resolved to establish © 
better military system. After long con- 
sultation with his nobles, he laid the 
foundation, in 1445, by selecting 15 de- 
tains (capitaines), whom he ordered, to 
choose tlie bravest men iroin all the 
troops, and fonn them into as many emn- 
panies. TIhjsc couqianics received 
name of compagmea (Tordoniiance, w}i$i^h 
was, perhaps, earlier applied only to the 
royal troops, and were maintained, in war 
and peat^e, by the cities and villages. 
Each of these companicjs, at first, con- 
sisted of 600 horsemen (gens d^armes), 
exclusive of the volunteers, who 8JK>n 
became numerous, and were distributeil 
in the difterent cities. HencefbrwardMie 
feudal militia fell more and more ;i^to 
disrepute, and the vassahi assembled their 
forces only on occasiops of great ©mor- 
gen cy. The feudal militia was not, hqp- 
ever, wholly supplanted hy merccnaiios 
until the 18th century, lb l44^'^Cfh(i0e8 
established. a corresponding inftMlS^’'^wl- 
ed Francs-archers, which, in *k!^^§ldlCUon 
with the troops just dctseiRMid, iNMudlliilltahi 
a veiy respe^ble Tho^liiifittay 
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system thus ©stahhshed m France spread 
thence throu^ i he other countries of Eu- 
rope. ^See Daniel’s Histoire (k la Milice 
Franefnse^ &.c.} With the progress of 
stanmng armies in France, and the in- 
crease of wealtli, the standing armies of 
other countries increased also ; e. g,, tlioso 
of Holland, England and Germany. 
When this increase arrives at its highest 
point, and the decision of war becomes 
almost entirely dependent on numbers, 
the duty of niilitary service is extended 
to dll tiio citiz* ns, and a system of eon** 
scription is iniroduced, adapted to the 
condition, po{)nlatiori and necessities of 
a Btat(‘, l^y wJneh all the citizens, of a 
certain age, capable of bearing arms, are 
called upon lo do military duty, tor a 
longer or shorter period. In this way, 
standing annics, and the military, consid- 
ered as u setmrate profession, are, to a 
great degree, abolished, and, all the ciii- 
(with few exceptions) able to bear 
ttrrhe being disciplined for the protection 
ofthelir country, and obliged to act in its 
tide ntinfoer cf troops becomes 
pfsopo^onate to ^the Natural relations of 
abates to each ^'Other, and militaty disci- 
pline becomes more liberal and honora* 
ole; At least, this has l>eeu the case upon 
the European continent. The increase 
of the militia renders it also more difiicult 
to give the proportion of the military 
M(>wer of sonjfi states to their population, 
beoause the standing army is no longer 
lfae> sole, and, with some governments, not 
even the chief, military power, Alalte- 
Bnin, in Ins Geography, estimates the 
proportion, in the princijml states of Eu- 
rope, as follows ; though, for the reason 
just given, tlie estimate is necessarily im- 


jfierfoct : — 

, . V Inhabitants. 

IttJBngland, 1 soldier to 140 

France, 110 

Austria, 100 

Russia, 90 

Bavaria, 69 

Prussia, 68 

Poland, 60 

Wirtemberg, 59 

Sweden, 58 

Denmark, . . 57 

The two Hesses, , . , 49 

The proportions in other states ore much 
lower 

In Jbe iVo flic^liee, . . . . ^ ^ , 180 

States^ 300 


th^ Faropenn 

ooiiA«lt,^^l soldier to 100 inhabitants 


would be found a proportion not irgilii- 
otts to the resources of the states. The 
IJ. States of America have now on foot 
not even 6442 men, to which number 
the army is limited by the law of 182lj 
IHie inijiortance of militia is daily in- 
creasing. (For fiirtlicr i!if<)rmation in 
regard to the militia, and the great changeB 
winch hav^ taken place in standing ar- 
mies dining the last 20 years, see MHUia 
and •/Inny.) 

Arn\outs, or Albanians ; a people of 
mixed origin, probably the primitive in- 
habitants of Illyria and Macedonia, inter- 
mixed with Goths, llims and Sclavonians, 
who have spread in the western part of 
Ruinelia, along the coasts of^ihe Adriatic 
and Ionian seas, and have sent colonies 
to the Neapolitan and Sicilian coasts, 
'^rheir language has not risen to the dig- 
nify of a written one. They call them-, 
selves Skypetars ; by the Turks they are 
call?d Jlniamis» They are divided into 
several tribes, among whom the Suliotes 
(q, V.) are partly of Greek origin. Strong 
and wadjke by nature, the Arnaouts wei^ 
the best soldiers in the Turkish arrhy. 
They are trank towards friends and su- 
periors, but allow themselves, like all 
inide nations, every kind of artidee and 
perfidy towards their enemies. The oj>* 
pression, under which they formerly hvedj 
filled them with the desire of liberty. 
For arts and trades they have no incli- 
nation. Agricultiire they esteem not so 
honorable an occupation as arms. Tlieir 
restless spirit is averse to the uniformity 
of peac(‘. Yet they are not acquainted 
with the higher tactics ; they never form 
a line of battle, and do not understand the 
advantages of strong positions. Hence 
they are not so elheient^ against Euro- 
pean armies tis might be ex'|)ected from 
their personal courage. They carry tl|B 
choicest weapons. Upon llieir breast they 
wear a plate of silver, and their legs aw 
covered with a kind of greaves ; their 
hair is cut short in front, and hid by a 
red bonnet, drawn down to 6io eye- 
brows. — Albania, part of the Turkish 
jjroviiice Amuout ViJajetti, a mountain- 
ous, maritime country, but very well 
adapted to the cultivation of 'wine, fnl^ 
cotton and tobacco, lying along the AdH-- 
atic and Ionian seas, is the true coun- 
try of the Ariiaouts. — ^The Montenegviiia 
(q, yO in the hills of Montenept>, 
the Turks have not yet been able tb 
qiiish, are distinguished among them. 
Among the principal towns,* we may 
mention Jaiiina (q. v.) and Scutari, with 
1^000 inhabitants (not to be confounded 
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with tht dty Atetne in An^to- 
Bri -6v«r Coustantinopte)^ both 

xaa^iice$«f plielias; also Durazzo, Uie 

, |Qtf , 

4% Autatto, or Annotta, is a red dyeing 
^dbug, genevdly imported in lumps, wrap- 
lied up in leiives^ and produced from the 
* pulp of the seed-vessels of a sluiih (hi^^a 
ormana)^ which grows spontaneously in 
the EJast and West Indies. This shrub is 
usually about 7 or 8 feet high, and has 
fiieart-shaped and jxiinteil leaves. The 
dowers, which have each 10 large, peach- 
colored petals, ajipear in loose clusters at 
the ends of the oranehes, and pmdiicc 
oblong, haiiy jiods. Tlie seed-vessi*ls of 
the amatto shrub are, in app<*araiice, 
somewhat like those of the chestnut. 
They each contain from 30 to 40 seeds, 
enveloped in a kind of pulp, of red color 
and unpleasant smell, not verj" unlike the 
'paint called red-lead^ when mixed with 
oil. In the West Indies, the method of 
extracting the pulp, and preparing it for 
sale, is to boil this, and the seeds Which 
are mixed with it, in clear water, until 
the latter are perfectly extricated. They 
are then taken out, and the pulp is al- 
lowed to subside to the bottom of the 
water ; this is drawn off, and the sediment 
is disinbuted into shallow vessels, and 
gradually dried in the shade, until it is 
sufficiently hard to be worked into lumps 
or masses for sale. Amatto, though made 
in the West Indies, is an object of no 
great commercial importance ; the de- 
mand not being sufficient to give much 
encouragement to its culture. It is now 
chiefly prepared by the Spaniards in 
South America, and for the purpose, es- 
pecially, of mixing with chocolate, to 
which, in their opinion, it gives a pleas- 
ing color and^ great medical vinue, as 
well as an improved flavor. The princi- 
consumption of amatto depends upon 
painters and dyers ; and it is supposed 
that Scott’s nankeen dye is only urnatto 
dissolved in alkaline lye. This drug is 
sometimes used by the Dutch farmers 
to give a rich color to butter; and the 
double Gloucester, and several other kinds 
of cheese, are colored wkli it. The poor 
occasionedly use it instead of saffron. In 
countries where the amatto shrubs are 
found, the roots are employed by the in- 
habitants in broth, and answer all the 
purposes of the pulp, though in an infe- 
rior degree. The nark is occasionally 
inaiiuikctured into ropes ; and the In- 
dians use pieces of the wood to procure 
fire by friction. 

Aewaud, Fran^ois-Thomas-Baculard 
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po«ns wl^ch closed with 

venteiM^ 

<le la France . 

A^Siqjbemiae k $a 4ecad«ncc ; 

Vtaez biiUar k votre lour. 

^Bkvez-voaa, bahse encore ; 

Ainsi le couchant d’On beau jour 

Proiaet uae plus belle aurore. 

France’s Apollo, Voltaire, thought this 
comjiarison not very flattenng to himself, 
and took his revenge by iaurizing 4^Ai- 
naud’g peraon and verite& At the ehd 
of a year, d’Amaud left fieriin ibr Dres- 
den, where he hod received an appoint- 
ment, and returned thench to his native 
country. During the rei^ of terror, he 
was imprisoned m a dungeon, and after- 
wards Jed a life of miserable poverty. 
Owing to his carele«me^ and extrava- 
gance, neither the aid of the government 
nor his own pen could presei^e him fhim 
want. He. (lied at Paris, in 1805, at the 
age of 86 years. His best works are, 
I^reuves du Sentimenly Dilwtstmen;^ de 
rflomMe seimbUy Loisirs utileSj and some . 
others. His dramatic works are not 
esteemed. Only the Comte de Comminge, 
in 1700, had a short run on the stage. 
A part of his numerous poems Appeared 
in 1751, in three volumes. 

Arnauld. From this old family of 
Auvergne, which belongs to the nobility 
de la robe et de V^6e, are here Selected‘S 
1. Antony A., an advocate at Paris, from 
1580, a zealous defender of the cause of 
Heniy IV, distinguished for several po- 
litical pamphlets, ai^ for his powerful and 

is against the Jesuits, in 1504. By this he 
drew on himself the hatred of the Jesuits, 
but remained, till hisdeath, in 1616, in pos- 
session of his honors, and was esteem^ 
the greatest lawyer of his time. His 
twenty children formed the rallying point 
of the sect of Jan^nlsts (see Janierjms) 
in France ; the daughters and , gf^d- 
daughters as nuns, in Poitroya}, the 
as members of the 
shut themselves up tmi 
apd are knot^ 

neurs du Pori Royod, A son of Mb 
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tn^slfttor Qi 

jfejp, p^qU an, ii 
hj^l^ory of,Janse]ii^.^ 
olde^ jion 

Po^t PoM W X^l, , , 
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writer, l?y 
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Jews,^W3^4 p|v 
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Saqy, also 
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iriW^ works, 
ir^elject by 
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youngest brother, Jiniony Aptawd^ 
the youngest child of the lawyer Antony 
Arnauld, boni Feb. 6, 1612, Under the 
guidance of the abbot of St. Cyr, John du 
Vergior de llavranne, first head of the 
Janseriista in Fmncej he devoted himself 
to theology, and was i«ceived, in 1G46, 
among tlie doctor’s ojf' the Sorbonne. In 
the same year, Hoi attacked the Jesuits in 
tiivo works, jp6 lafHquenie Conirmmion^ 
and ha J%Mogi^^Qrmt dt$ J^uiteSf the 
first of %yhich occasioned much contio- 
versy, because it applied the principles 
of the Jaiisenists to tlie receiving of the 
sacrament. He excited sinailar contro- 
versies by his wort De VAutoriU de 
<$!?. Pierre et de St, P<mf residente dam le 
Papey 1G45, by the opinion therein intun- 
tained, that the two apostles should ho 
regarded as of equal rank, and as found- 
ers of the Roman Catholic church. After 
1650, when Jansenism had become an 
object of public odium, and the watch- 
word of an important partv in the state, 
Arnauld engaged in all the quarrels of 
the French Jansenists with the Jesuits, 
the clergy and the government, was their 
chief writer, and was considemd their 
head. The intrigues of the comt occa- 
sioned his exclusion from the Sorbonne, 
1656, and the i)ei'secutions winch com- 
pelled him to conceal himself. In his 
retirement, he wrote a systqm of logic on 
tlie principles of Descartps,^ and a Gram- 
niaire raisonrUey which were, for a long 
time, esteemed as school-books. After 
the reconciliation between pope Clempnt 
IX and the Jansenists, 1668, he appeared 
in public, and enjoyed the homage which 
even the court did not refuse to his merits 
and talents. To satisfy his love of con- 
troversy, he attached the Calvinistg in 
many controversial tracts, and, with his 
friend Nicole, composed the m eat work, 
Ld PerpHuiil de laPoi de Vt^i^e CatkoL 
td^eh^^ VE^c}lari$liey in oppoai^qn to 
theim' For this^ cardinals W dqs- 
atKome, ^t, scbriied 
the court had become unfavor- 
it not conferred. On 
"voL. r. ' 3**^ 


p^pvasix yii the -wjsseeutioiw 
QOiti^^or rather of hp m 

m .l6r9, to the Netlienaii4P) enij^y 

himself, in his exile, in contViOTOrehu 'Writ- 
ings against the Calvinists and tl^e Jesu<^ 
and died, in want, at a village near 
Aug, 9, 1694. He was a man of a 
rigorops and consistent mind, full of solid 
knowledge and great thoughts; in his 
Writiog^. bold and violent to bitterness ; 
undaunted in dangeri oiJd of irreproach- 
aWe morals. He is acknowledged to 
have dojue much for the iniprovtnnent 
of morality in the Catliolic church ; yet 
would hi® genius have been far more 
useful to tlie church and to liujrature, had 
not his situation and character involved 
him in a multitude of controversies, 
which rendered his literaiy activity, for 
tlie most part, fruitless to posterity. 

ArnauitT, Antoine Vincent, bom at 
Paris, 1766, lui esteemed dramatic poet, 
laid the foundation of his fiurie by his 
tragedy Manns a MintimieSy wliicli was 
first perfiirmed at the theatre in 1791. 
Soon after appeared liis Luerhe. After 
the overthrow of the throiu*, Aug. 10, 1792, 
and tlie tragical scene of the ^1 of Sei>- 
tember, he took refuge in England, and 
thence passed over to Brussels. At his 
return, he would have been arrested as an 
emigrant, but the cmnmittee declared the 
law not applicable to the learned author of 
Marius. He now wrote some ojieras and 
the tragedies Cincinnatus and Oscar. In 
1797, he went to Italy, where general 
Bonajmrtc committed to him the organ- 
ization of the government of the Ionian 
isles. At that time, he wrote, partly in 
Venice, his tragedy Blanche et Mont- 
Cassiny om les Vhvitiens, In 1798, he 
embarked in the fleet for Egypt, but was 
obliged to remain m Malta, on account 
of die sickness of his brother-in-law, 
Regnaud de Saint Jean d’^VngeJy. The 
fi'igate, in which ho was returning to 
France, was taken by the English; yet A. 
gained his freedom, and wtuit to Paris, 
where his tragedy hes Venitkns was 
performed, in 1799. In the same year, ho 
became a member, and, in 1805, i)resident, 
of tlie national institute. In Sept. 1808, 
he was named counsellor and secretary- 
general of the university, which offices he 
retained till 1814. As such, he took part 
in the preparation of the Dictionnavre de 
VAcademie, He also drew up for the em- 
peror die geneml report concerning' the 
dc*cennial prizes. After the abdication 
of tlio emperor, he went to .meet the king 
at Coinpit gne, but, in the year 181.5, lost 
all Ills offices^ which Napoleon restored 
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CO liim during the hundred days/’ lie 
ivas tlieji meiiilMjr of the de]mtartou fnun 
:he chmnber of deputies to the army, 
rhe decree of the King of tlie ‘/4th July 
banished him to tlie distance of twenty 
leagues from Paris. In (‘onse»|nenre of 
ilie decree of Jan. 17, IfiKi, he found 
liimself conapelled to dy, and now remdtnl 
sometimes in Belgiiun, sometimes in Hol- 
land. ilia lour years* lionishinient, and 
h# exe)ttaU«i from the imtional institute, 
.perhaps, from tha erroneous 
that he had been one of the edi- 
tom and contributors to the journal La 
JVTam jaune. His tragedy Gernianicut 

i traijtslated into German, also twice into 
teiian) was perlonned, in 1817, in the 
Thidire Franfau, at Paris, to a very lidi 
house, and occa^oned great disturt)ane.e 
in tlie theatre, as die opposite political 
parties made it the occasion for the clam- 
orous expression of their opinions. The 
design of efrecting the recall of the au- 
thor from banishment, by the re[)resciita- 
tion of tills piece, was disappointed, and 
it was not rfjpeated. A collection of his 
works appeared, in 1818, at Brussels, in 
6 vols., and anew collection at Pari.s, 1824. 
In Nov. 1811>, he obtained jKTinission to 
return to France ; his pension was also 
renewed. lie has not yet been n‘stored 
to his scat in the institute. Among his 
works are several spt^echos and treatises, 
of the year 1804, on the system of public 
instruction. He has also written lables 
(1812 ; new edition, .1815), ami u comedy 
{ Zm Hatifon de DuguGsdin^ 18 1 0 ), H i s latest 
tragedies are, Lts Gutlfes et Us GibdinSj 
Lycurgue, and GuUlaunie /, 1820, in which 
the character of Philip II is very well 
drawn. He has also taken part in several 
periodicals, e^ecially in the VtilUejf dcs 
Muses, 1 707 ; in the Mercure, 1815 ; and in 
the lAhhal, at Bnis.sels, from 1810 to 1820, 
in w hich most of the articles on morality, 
literature and philosophy were wriuen 
by him. He was one of the editors of 
the Miroir (k$ Spectacles, des Ldtres^ des 
Moturs et des Jhis. As such, he was 
obliged to defend himself, in 1821, before 
the pqUcc correctiormtUe, at Paris, because 
some of the articles were consider’^d fo 
have a political bearh^g, but was entirely 
acijuitted, as were also^ the other editors. 
With Jouy, Jay and Norvins, he has un- 
dertaken, on an excellent plan, the JBto- 
graphic rwuvelle des Contemporains. He 
has also written Vie Politique et JHUitaire 
de JVdpoUon {with plates), Napoleon re* 
metnbered him in his will, and bequeathed 
him a legacy of 100,000 francs. — Of his 
aons, the eldest, Lucien lilmile, former 


prefect of the department of Ardocho, has 
ako gained celebrity as a tragic }>oety 
particularly by his P^guhut, IHbh An 
earlier production, Pertinetx, pufilisluTd un* 
der his name, was written l»y his tbthcr. * 
Allien, John; a Luthenm tnniister, 
diatinguislted for piety. Ho is the author 
of a wcffk, which has been traiislaied in- 
to almost language of Eurofi^s and 
hoa., hotm oadwwrivsiy read in Gennany 
Iteijtide i%> Trtte Chrism^ 
Aw 

baiti, ;Aii^nlafeodt, In AxAnte 

aaA mar 

lilaces, tmA 

BimfOmUmm tli«HOfiMhitce,aiid even tl^ 
Lnthamna*^ tA' few bonrs before 
deaths bn Jftreocfhed from the text, Psahri 
exxvi.^ ‘‘They who »f>1v in tears shall 
reap in joy,** and, ; on arriving at his 
liouso, spoke of his di^ourso as a fune- 
ral sermon. His work above mentioned 
lias been reprinted since^his death, in 1777, 
by P'eddcrson, afid in 1816, by Sintenis. 

AaxDT, Ernst Moritz; a German au- 
thor, who contributed towards the liliera- 
tion of Germany from the dominion of 
the Froncli, liy his bold and patriotic 
writings. He was born in Pomerania, 
and, in 1806, was professor of philosophy 
at Greitswald. At first, he was an arf- 
mircr of Napoleon, though moderate in 
hi.s prai.ses, but became hk most decided 
enemy, when he discovered Ids views of 
coni|ue8t. A. was obliged to fly to Swe- 
den, fn>m whence he returned to Germa- 
ny, when it threw off the French yoke. 
At this time, be wrote a nmnixr of pam- 
phlets and poems, all intendeil to inflame 
the hatred of his coimtiy nien against 
the French. Tlieso writings are distin- 
guislied by patriotic, but oflen ov<‘rstramed 
sentiments, and, at Bie same time, by con- 
fused notions of politics, liberty, German 
nationality, and the old German erntiire. 
The liberality of his sentiments aftcrwiu-ds 
involved liini in tlio frunous demagogic 
inquiaitions in Prussia when he was pro- 
fessor of tbq university of Bonn. How 
imwisely the Prusrian government con- 
ducted, in its political prosecutions, is 
shown by its treatment of A. From a 
man of such vogue notions on politics, 
no danger was to bo feared. A, has 
written much on history. He is a man 
of uncommon talents, but no politician. 

Arnx, Thomas Augustin, whom the 
English consider os one of their first 
comixksers. He wos bom at London, in 
1704 the son of a l^espectable uphklaterer, 
and received the first pan of his educa- 
tion at Eton, He was intended 
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study of the law, but a strong inclination 
led hhu to devote himself to music, and 
he secretly can-ied an old sjMuet into the 
gairet of liis Ibrher’s house, in order to 
pursue his favorite occupation. For a 
long timt% he vv ;is obliged to keep it secret, 
but his father was tinally induced to yield 
to his wishes, aftei' he hatl made great 
progress in tlio art* Discovering that his 
ai^ter had a line voice and a great fond- 
m»» for music, hfe prevailed on her to 
choose the proiessleii of a singer. Ho 
fijjMwposed apMl iw^^ lirst ope^ 

^>;ftosamaiidj tjih leit pf 

e , which wa» ^ifmiied, in 1738, at 
eoln’s-Inn iiefihv And vms received 
IVith groat a^plause^^ Then followed 
Fielding's comic opera, Tom Thumb, or 
the Tragedy of Tragedies.^ ifis style in 
the Comus, 173B, is. sdll more original 
and cultivated. The imblic was delight* 
ed witJi liis hvely, cheerflil and natural 
melodies, and with the tnith and simpli- 
city of his expression. In 1740, he mar- 
ried CeciJiu Young, an excellent singer, 
€ducat«‘d in the Italian school. They 
went, in 1743, to Ireland, where they 
were well i-ecc'ived. Alter two years, ho 
was engaged as a composer, and his wile 
as a singer, at the Druiy lane theati'C, in 
London. He composed several songs in 
1745, for the VauxhaU concerts. After 
having com[»osed two oratorios, and seve- 
ral opera^^, one of which was called Eiizn^ 
and having received the title of doctor 
of music, at Oxftml, he attempted a eom- 
positioji in the Itnliaii style (Metastasio’s 
Artasci's(‘\ which was very popular. His 
talents, Jiowever, were better adapted to 
the simple, lovely and soft, than to the grave 
and elevated. He coinpostjd, also, seve- 
ral of the songs in Shakspeare’s dramas, 
and various pieces of instrumental music. 
He died in 1778. His sister was after- 
wards a distinguished singer under the 
name of Mrs, Cibber : his brotlier, also, 
went on the stage. 

Arno (anciently *^mu8) ; one of the 
largest and finest rivers of Italy, which 
divides Tuscany into two parts, ^ arid 
washes Florence and Pisa, The A. rises 
in the Apennines, on the east of* Flor- 
ence, near a village called S, Alaria della 
Graziai on the borders of Romagna, 15 
miles \V, of the sources of the Tiber j it 
then turns southwanl towards Arezzo, 
where it is uicreased by the lakes of the 
Cliiana; after which it runs westward, 
dividing Florence into two par^ and, at 
lengtli, wasliing Pisa, falls, 4, miles below 
it, into the Tuscan sea. This riv^ has been 
mm$ by mhny poeta^ on account of the 


beautiful banks between which it mean- 
ders, and the cities with which they are 
adorned. From any hill in the neigh- 
borlu>od of Florence, or at the confluence 
of tile Chiana, the view into the valley of 
the A. is cbaniiing. In ancient times, 
the Etruscans erected here extensive 
works ol* liydraulic architecture, long be- 
foj^ any other Italian nation had arrived 
at such a ilcgree of civilization. N u :l )uhr, 
in his Roman History, division Tuscans 
tOtd EtntseanSf says as follows ‘‘Tttfe 
geeatest part of Tuscany is mountainous. 
S^orieh v»tt0y, throu^ whkh the Atfio 
Sows^ Vri 0 us, in anciOnt litnes, OwerOd by 
a lakeland marshes. Fmm Segna to 
Fiesole, arid toward Prarto, was one lake : 
the Gonfalina closed up the valley: a 
passage was made through this rOck, to 
ofien a way for the riv<T towards Pisa, 
The water covered this space at the time 
of tlie erection of the walls of Fiesole, as 
is shown by many openings which were 
designed for draining it off. It covered 
the site of modem Florence, whose ori- 
gin, it is, tbereforCj alisurd to refer to the 
Etruscan times. A section was also cut 
at liuhicisa (the cut), to drain the rich 
fields of the ujiper valley of the Amo ; or 
it may be that tho rivei-s, which now form 
this pan of the Arno, formerly fell into 
the Cliinis, and the object was, to dimin- 
ish the water of the Tiber. Tlie marshes 
through which Hannibal marched are, at 
present, dry on the right bank of the 
Lower Arno.” In the time of Napoleon, 
the A, gave its name to an extensive and 
jiopnlons department in the grand m- 
pire ; I'dorence being the cajhtal. The 
pojuilatioM aniounteil to about ()00,000. 

ARxonirs the Eldei', called, also, the 
.African y ^vas, about A. D. 800, teacher of 
rhetoric, at Hicca Veneria, in Nninidia, 
and, in 80.8, became a Christian. While 
yet a catechumen, he wi’Ote 7 books of 
Disputafiones adversus Genfesy in which 
he refuted the objections of flie Jieathens 
against Christianity witli spirit and learn- 
ing. This work betrays a defective 
knowledge of Christianity, hut is rich in 
materials for the understanding of Greek 
and Roman mytholopr. Hence it is one 
of the wi-i tings of the Latin fiithcTs, which, 
like the works of his disciple Lactantius, 
are particularly valued by pJiilologistfl. 
Orelli has ])ublished The last and best 
edition ( Leipsic, ISltJ). From the younger 
A., a Gallic divine, in the last half of 
the 5th century, we have only an in- 
significant commentary on tlie Psalms, 
which betrays the principles of the Semi 
Pelagians. 
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Arivold of Biv^cia, one in' the 
pks of Ahrlord, ivtiimed, iiill of imw 
ideas t)ii i(ilj"i«>n anil the <*hnreh, ni 
to his native eily. Hh 1>o1(1 and 
lolly spiiil, his knowledge ot* i.’hnslimi 
lUUniuitics, and his vehement el<v- 
Hueii(i‘ m his |mhhe lauaitirues, ^nve 
authority to liH reproacdies ayiunst tho 
abuses of llie ohuirh. d'luis he msri' 
fluted iho people a^rmnst the elert^'; and, 
hi France, where iio was obliged to Hee 
in lldy, he altio found numerous ndhe* 
rents ; for. the umnorality and arrogaiice 
of, the clergy had; every where ^cited 
dieeonteiit. The fierce fieme which ho 
hed /kindled could imt bo oxtinguislied 
by tlie e^xcoiTtmuniecnion pronounced 
against him ami his adherents ( Anioldists) 
by Innoi^entll, A* preaelieil his doetriue 
in safety at Zurich, in Switzerland, until 
1144, when be amieared at Rome, and, 
by the powers of his eloquence, occa- 
sioned a violent excitement among the 
people against tlie clerg)\ The hirious 
inultitudo, whom he himself could no 
longer restrain, I'evered him as their fa- 
ther, and even the senate protected him, 
till Adrian IF, in 1155, laid an interdict 
upon tlio city. This disgrace, never be- 
fore experienced, subdued the Romans. 
They sued for mercy, and A. was obliged 
to, fly. He was taken in Campania, and 
burnt at Rome, as a heretic and a rt>bel ; 
his ashes were thrown into tlie Tiber, and 
Ilia party was suppressed. But the spirit 
of his doctrine descended upon the sects 
which arose during the same and the fol- 
lowing centuries. 

Ar^nom), Benedict. (Our readers will 
excuse the length of the yireseiit anil some 
other articles of American biography, on 
account of tlie rensous given in the pref- 
ace.) This nuiii, one of the most distin- 
guished generals in the Americuii army 
durmg the earlier iiart of the contest of 
tlie colonies with Great Britain, and sub- 
sequently infamous as a traitor to his 
countiy, was bom in Connecticut, of ob- 
scure pareiiUige, and received an erlu- 
c^tioii suitable to an bumble condition. 
The occii|)ation 3 of liis youth, were not 
fitted to ))reimre him for the functions 
which he was called upon to exercise in 
the seipicl. At first a dealer in hpi’scs, 
he sustained losses in his trade. Eager 
for renown, greedy of moneys the troubles 
of his countiy inspired him with tlie hope 
of acquiring fame ajid fortune by RiO-pro- 
fessjori of arms; aocordiiigly, <m the break- 
ing out of the revoluUoiHiry war, ii 0 em- 
braced the cause of hia countiy men with 
eiitliusiasm, and took the coniipand of a 


company of volunteers at ISew llavem 
Ho soon won a high militar> reputatiom 
Wnslibigtoii, encouraged by secret ad- 
vices tliat tho Canadians were inchnml to 
make part of the bnion, prujected tho 
siuivrise of Quebec, 'rids haz.inlous un- 
dertaking requir'd Icadei-s at oiice aciive, 
vigilant, bold, and inflexibly pafient. Her 
coinnihted it to Montgomery and colonel 
.Vniold, as th^ most capable, lie exhort- 
ed theiu^ witb fottreme earnestneKs, to treat 
tbh Ganftibaaa bb friends, as thlJow-citi- 
zmn, aad t^fHy^sb severely the 

Arnold begaaihp 

Hlr 

c€»dt||l|pt%ie deaeM^ 

hM DfiWP Befbte penemtedl 

The bf * Keiimebeek bed overAmidl 

its baulks ;l he eitiBsodit by awifninmg, or 
ou Unknown sbeOnis vpresented m 

new obstacle: he 'diverted their course. 
The imow.tell in abiuubmee $ a few hours 
of sun during the day were insulSeient t# 
thaw the ^ ice fomied tn tlie long and 
severe nights of the northern autumn 5 
but nothing could arrest bis progress. 1 le 
was always in the van witli tlie pioneers^ 
who cut a passage thron|^h this wild 
country, and, at the end of each marcli, 
had arrived before the enemy know of 
his approach, ♦He thus put in practice a 
maxim which die was fond of repeating : 
“ In war, expedition i» equivalent to 
strength.” — ^Tlie last division, conduct- 
ed by a man less resolute and persever- 
ing, relumed ; while he, at the head of 
the two susUiined tlie courage of the 
soldiers, who were exhausted by flitigue, 
hunger and every sfiecies of sullering- 
Arter two mouths of toil, all impediments 
wei-e overcome, and he encamped before 
the iortress, but with a band so much 
enfeebled, that he was obliged to a%vait 
the arrival of Montgomery, who ap- 
proached hy another route. Moiitgom- 
ciy died gloriously in an assault, Dtic. ill, 
1775. Arnold was severely wounded in 
the leg, and fpreed to convert the sit^ 
into a blockade. Ho was not, however, to 
be: daunted by any reverse. From the 
bed to which his wound couiioed }iim,he 
infused into tlieiitile >aniiy, the conitnarHl 
of whioh- bad now devolved upon him, 
his own spbrit of detemiinattonand confi- 
dence. The enterprise failed ? the cour- 
age and iateUigeiice, which he exhibited 
tbnoughout, placed him, novertlieless, in 
the fimt class of Anierioan officers. Ho 
seiyod with better fojtune, and still great- 
er distinction, in /the aubseement cam- 
paigi^ and l^re^a considerable . part kt 
that in which^ Burgoyne and bin ^ 
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were made prisoners. He fought witli 
bis usual intrepidity in the engagetnent 
which ixriin< diately preceded the capitula- 
tion, The first to throw himself into the 
intrench nients of the enemy, he was ani- 
mating his men by his example, when a 
ball slinlten cl the leg alreatly wounded at 
tlio siege ol* Quebeo. Ae he was home 
from the ninks to his tent, ho stiU issued 
orders for the continuance of tlie ussauk. 
The boldness of Anudd was so great, that 
he was accused of adispoeition to entan^e 
bhnself rashly in perdous aituations ; but 
il iCouId not 1^ denied, that Mar rapid dis^ 
cement of 

danger, w^tb ' di«'flUid«t (^xpedBnita^>c^^ 
that sueeees al^ys justified hoadaring. 
IWeidmiration of Jusfolkwy-citizena kept 
pace with his aerviceit Wb love of glory 
was accompanied withaii' equally strong 
love of pleasure and dissipation, and he 
was very unscmpuloug about tlie mode 
of obtaining the means of gratifying it. 

ill-gotten wealA he squandered in 
frivolous expenses, or mere ostentation. 
Montreal, the second city of Canada, was, 
under his command, a scene of injustice 
tmd rapacity, and the Canadians soon 
ubtmdoned the design of joining the con- 
federation, The attempt on C^ada was 
abjuidoiied, and, the wounds of Arnold 
being not yet healed, he could be invest- 
ed only with some stationary comintvnd. 
Washington, though he detested his vices, 
did not wish to leave his talents idle. The 
English having evacuated Philadelphia, he 
directed Arnold to take possession of that 
city with some troops of the reiinsyha- 
iiia hue, — a delicate cliarge for a man so 
prone to extend his powers, and define 
them according to his interests. It was 
not long before he displayed iu this city a 
magnificence as foreign to the habits of 
the country, as it was unsoasonaWe in the 
midst of the calamities of war. He oven 
IcKlged in Ids house the French envoy 
and all his suite on their arrivaL From 
tills time, too, he began to profess an ex- 
traordinary attacliment to the French, and 
great zeal for an alliance with them. To 
relieve Idmself from the difHculties into 
which his extravagance had- plunged him, 
be resorted to the same opiiresslon and 
extortion which had rendered bis authoiv 
ity odious to the Canadians. Under pre- 
tence of the wants of the army, he for^ 
bade the shopkeepers to- sell or^buy; he 
then put their gomls at thd disposal of h» 
agents, and caused them afo^rwords td be 
resold mill a profit. He prostiitnted' his 
authority ^ to enrich his aocompheesv end 
flffisahhkd with them abotn the division 
33 ♦ 


of the prey. The citizens applied for re- 
dress to the courts of justice. But, %vith 
his luilitary authority as his sldrld, lie set 
at defiance both justice and the laws. At 
length, however, a representation of the 
grievances which the state was suffering, 
was made to congress by the president of 
the executive council of Pennsylvniiia, a 
man of firm and upright character, who 
had endeavored in vain to rejiress the 
overweening and predatory spirit of Ar- 
nold, and a eommittee was appointed to 
intquire into the suligeet. Aniold replied to 
thetsharges wkh arroganoa.^ Some mem* 
bera 6f oongiuss were of opimoti^ that he 
shbuld be^eu^ionded from Ms military 
functions until thehivestigatioiidf his 
Uc conduct was brought to on fesifo ; but 
the accusation had become aii affeirof par- 
ty, and he had influence enough to cause 
this proposition to be set asirle. Congress 
at length resolved to lay the complaints 
against Jiim before the commander-in^ 
chief — As soon os Arnold saw that the 
resolutions of congress would bo of this 
tenor, he resigned the command which he 
held in Philadelphia. He tvas tried fxdbre 
a court martial, and condemned, January 
20, 1779, to be reprimanded by the com- 
mander-in-chief. Congress ratified the 
sentence, and Washington, having caused 
the culprit to appear before him, performed 
the task with the coiiBideratc delicacy 
which he thought due to so distingnislied 
an officer, Arnold, Jiowever, quitted the 
anny, and, tlienceforth, noiirisliod an im- 
]ilarable hatred towards tlio eauso which 
be had so bnlhaiitly defended. — The ein- 
barra^sinentof bis afiairs was at this time 
such, that private aid would nor suffice to 
extricate him. He liad, some rime before, 
formed a partnership with some ownera 
of privateers, who paid his share of tJie 
expenses of equipment^ and expeeted to 
be compensated, for their advances, by his 
eountonance' and protection; but the 
chances were adverse, and, instead of 
profits to be dividetl, there wera losses to 
be borne. Aniold, now without credit or 
authority, was no longer reganhd l>y the 
owners as any thing more tlian an ordi- 
nary fMirtncr. Tliey exacted ins propor- 
tion of the loss, and their knowledge of 
his difficulties only served to render thertt 
more urgent hi their suit. In this ex- 
treniity, ho tried a last resource.— Con* 
gross, at the commencement of the revo*^ 
lutioii, committed an error which proved’ 
of grok detriment to the finances. It in- 
trusted some ofllcem vuith agencies which 
had no immediate eoEHiexiou with the 
business of command or military servioei 
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ArnoKi, tho ieiist proper tor siicli trusts^ 
was ctiarixetl with cousidt'rahli^ oiiea, iU4d 
hatL large claims for monica aiul sioret? 
furnished in the ex^^ediilon to Canada. 
Theeoimiiie:»onei*s, lo whom they wort' 
reicrred foir aetUement, reduced tlietn very 
coiiaiden^y^. Ha appealed lh>m their 
decision^ eaD|B:rt?88y who ^oaouiiced 
that the eommidsionei's had snowu more 
lenity ihatt rigor hi the ii«|uidatioii of Im 
aecouut&r^Disappoiiite^l in ali hi« expieo- 
tatioiui^ Arnold at laat dotemiined to be- 
tray bia country, and to make his treason 
iu a high degree ueeflil to England, that it 
miglit procure hhn a full pardon for his 
share iu the revolt of the colonies. He 
wished to be regarded as a suhjcet re- 
tmiied to his allegiance, and worthy of 
the iionorable rew^ards due to faithful and 
virtuous citizens. As a lii^st step, the 
British commanders were to be iiiudc ue- 
quahited witli liis discontent, but in so 
guai'ded a manner as to leave u retreat 
open, iu case the offei'S, which nugiit be 
made to him, should not prove sutisfac- 
torj\ Farticular circumstances fucihtated 
tlio communications between them. — ^As 
soon as the English commander was uii- 
rized of the disposition of Arnold, he 
espatched emissaries charged witli such 
oilers as were most likely to detennine a 
whose hesitation was only aljont the 
means aud conditions. Some of Arnold’s 
proceedings, about this period, w arrant the 
supj[H)sition, tliat he at first meant to tam- 
per with liis brother officers, but relin- 
uished tliis design on more mature re- 
ection. He took good care that nothing 
of his real intentions should be divined by 
the subaltern English agents; but tliere 
was, at New York, a man whom he 
thought he could tnist without risk. This 
was Charles Beverley Robiiison, an Ameri- 
can by birth, and a colonel in the British 
army, wliose ]jro|X3rty all lay within tlie 
U. »Stutcs. His mansion, situated on the 
Hudson, was mcluded in the American 
lines, and three miles lower than the foits 
upon the opposite bank. The command- 
ing officers of West point, having 'ffiund it 
deserted, had made it their quarterSL Aj- 
nold w rote to this officer, that the ingrati- 
tude of his country, and. other considera- 
tions to 1x3 afierwards disclosed, Iiad pro- 
duced a change in his poMtieql sentiments ; 
tliat he aspired to moriv henceforward, 
the favor of the king ; th^ he could ren- 
sigixal services; and wished to enter 
into a correspondence on tire suljqctwith 
sir Henry Clinton.^This overlure was 
well received, and, a direct eommuntcadon 
with the Enghsh general being estabBshed, 


it was agreed that Arnold slauild dissi nv 
ble, witli the utmo.^t care, hi- discontent; 
that'lie should make every ctinrt to ohuun 
A COiiiitiand Washington; 

yuilV4us.snpn.ai9jie^cceeded, he shouU 
coiisid^ as, toJhSi 

would* wen to 

lUlered W 

nnsfiwsr JaBe^ted. to 

pmibdhd 310 feel wmore liy^ 
ly ever to t}ie icetw 

countiy Uiroilpi 
which .he jtiudson fiows was the urhicipai 
theatre the waA A station in tliis quar- 
ter Wetdd) he thought, best answer hjs 
purpose. He was well acquainted with 
the localities. J^e examined, with iniimte 
attention, in what spot, by what operations, 
he tn)uld most beneficially s<3Cond tiic en- 
terprises of the Britislv and which was 
the meet important jxisition to lietray itilo 
their hands. New York was, at tliis time, 
in the liaiids of tlie British, who had as- 
sembled tliere the greatest part of their 
troops. The fortress of W est jioint, a iiiili- 
taiy Btation of vcacy . great importance, is 
distant 20 leagues freSn this city, .^lold 
uinioil at tlie chief co^imiand of this post, 
with a view of betraying it into the handH 
of the British, with the garrisons, and ffio 
anns and immense stores which were de- 

C osited there ; for fort CUnton contained, 
csides the ammunition necessary for it« 
own defence, the stock of powder ol* tho 
whole army. — -The command of the fort 
had been intmsted to general Howe, an 
officer of tried courage, but of limited ca- 
pacity, who could be employed elsewhere 
without inconvenience to tlie sendee. Tho 
wounds of Arnold did not as yet allow hhn 
to mount on horseback ; tliey did not dis- 
qualify him, howeven for condui'ting the 
defence of a citadel. lie had early sec tired 
the patronage of some of tlie leading men 
of the state of New York, and Washing- 
ton was prevailed upon to consign West 
point to him. Being a traitor to ins oWn 
countiy, ho was apprehensive lest those 
to whom- he was about to sell Iximself 
might prove ^acherous to him. He felt 
anxious to receive tlie price of his igno- 
minious bargain at the moment of its ratifi- 
cation 5 hut lie could»extort nothing more 
than a promise of 30,000 pounds sterling, 
and tho assurance that ho should be main- 
tained in tlie British anny, in tlie rank 
of brigadier-general, which he already 
held, . About a month previous (July ^v, 
1780h tlto fiiat diviakm tn the Fiefuffi 
anriv^ at Newport, in the stale of^ Rhm 
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Island. The situatbn of the English be- 
came every day more imd more critical. 
Sir Henry Clinton Irtwi felinqiiished his 
ptojected expeditit^ii urged Arnold 

to nilfil liiis sutmosed 

tfeb thiVig mafSf iSf^ who wets 

mfuJt€irof^fortsJt^'^%ifter ; but there 
dii Obstacles in thfe 

W 'theao^^thd T^esence of the 
domthahder^^cbl^""^^ most serious. 
Arnold ktih^ bSs VimlttiCfi and activity. 
He insisted, Clinton, on the 

ir^^ssity of d^litiemloh, addiil|f^ how- 
ler, that ilU should' be im' readiness to 
improve tlie^ first fhvorable opportunity. 
A young ‘ OffiOer bf foreign extraction 
berved in the British army. He’ was en- 
dowed with all the iq[Utdities which render 
a man usefnl to his eothitry and dear to 
Society. This Was JoUrr Af^na^, adju- 
tant-general bf the British anny. Gen- 
eral sir Henry Clinton had taken him 
hs liis aid-de-camp, and did not disdain 
him as a counsellor. To him Clinton 
committed the business of negotiating 
Witli Arnold. A Correspondence ensued 
between Aniold and Andr^, under the 
supposititious names of Giistavus and *^ln- 
ders^n. Mercantile relations were feigned, 
to disguise the real object, and an Ameri- 
can, whose dwelling stood between the 
lines that sejiarated the two armies, served 
as a common messenger. At thisperiotl, 
the rumor began to spread of a second 
division of the French army having sailed, 
and that Washington only awaited its 
arrival to begin the siege of New York. 
The marshal de Castries, who then ad- 
ministered the department of the marine 
with so much reiiutation, had, in feet, 
advised the French envoy of the approach- 
ing departure of a second expedition. 
Clintoir caused Arnold to be told that it 
Was time to act ; that a day must be fixed 
for the surrender of the fews ; and that, 
if time were given to the allies to effect a 
junction, it might no longer l>e in the 
power of Amold himself to fulfil his en- 
gagem^ts. Ho asked, also, plans of the 
tofts, the instructions necessary for 
the safe guidance of the British troops 
when they were sent to teke" possession 
of West point. Amold t^epliea to these 
new importunities in the wguage con- 
certed with Andi^t-^“Onr mSSteV goes 
away the 17th of this month. He will be 
absent f!Ve or six days. Let us awidl e/m*- 
selves of this interval to arrange olir boSi- 
tiess. Cbme immediately, anidf meet me 
at the lihes, an0 We will settle tdefinitltdly 
*^6 ijSkb atWl 'profits of the ebperthOr- 
wip. AM Will w ready ; but this inesr- 


view is indispensable, and mrtst prece^de 
the sailing of our ship.” It was tnus thtt 
Arnold appri?.ed Clinton of rtie approach^ 
ing defrarture of the commandef^hr-chi^ 
Washington had, in fact, given* a render 
vous to count de RochambeaW, jgencfral 
of the French laiid-fbrces, and to tim 
ehevalier de Tefnay, commander of the 
eqimdroO: They were to meet at Hart- 
ford;^ in Gonnedtictit, to confer aI>out the 
dpemtions^bf this and the ensuing cam- 
pai^sl* But Arnold was not correctly 
aiMsed os to the period of Washiirgton% 

' departure, and the mistake led to impor- 
tant consequences. He liad, in other let- 
ters, solicited an interview With 'Andre, 
and lie now exacted it as a condition In- 
dispensable for the prosecution of the 
enterprise. Hitherto, every thing had 
succeeded beyond his ho[M'8. Tliere had 
been a total absence of those mysterious 
rumors, and vague surmises, which ac- 
company, and seem to portend, a great 
conspiracy. Never had so momentoua a 
plot been more felicitously brought so 
near to its execution. This profound se- 
crecy was owing to the precaution of* 
Aniold, in not having unbosomed himself 
to any of his own countrymen, and in 
admitting only Andi^ and Robinson es 
corresjiomlents. He took credit for this 
policy, and his urgency for an interview 
with Andr^ arose chiefly fVom his reso- 
lution to confide to the hands of this offi- 
cer, alone, the maps and particular infor- 
mation which Clinton demanded. — The 
17th of September, the day specified for 
the departure of Wasliington, })assed, and 
lie was still at West ;>oint. Ariiohl ad- 
vertised Clinton of the delay, and ex- 
plaine<l his mistake by mentioning a 
circumstance which had not been befero 
noted. The 17th fell on a Sunday, — a day 
which the Americans consecrated entirely 
to tlie duties of religion, and on whicii 
most of them abstained eveji from jour- 
neys, which, elsewhere, would be thought 
indispensable. Clinton admitted tliis ex- 
planation the more readily as he knew 
that Wasliington respected the scruples 
of others, and was himself very religious. 
To obviate untoward accidents, it was 
agreed that Andr6 should leave New 
York only on the 19th of September, attd 
reach the America forts about the ^30lh. 
He accordingly embarked in the ni^it on 
board the VuraWe Sloop of war* CiinKon 
sent With bitn Boveney ^ Robinson, fhe 
colonel thrtHlgh whom Arbpld had mtule 
Ills first overture* He‘ expected that the 
prudence of tWs officer Wronld iribderete 
the ardor of Andr^. Moreover, Ajmold 
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occupied Robinson’s house, and tl*c pri- 
vate atTairs, n bich ho, as a rotii^'eo, had lo 
adjust with oonjapress, tiirnishod a plniisible 
protonce Ibr lus approachiiiji tho Aiin'ri- 
can Ijiu's und jjoptouilior ‘iO, tiioy 

arrived ahuost op}K>Mto to lort Mtmt^oni- 
or), ’^ifnatod oji tijo same side as West 
jH)iot, live miles lower down. They 
mielior in sight ol' the nearest Anj(‘rjcaii 
redoubts, but be>ond the reach of some 
smtill cannon, the only artillery of those 
redoubts. The Vulture got aground at 
low wtiter. The inovOmeot on board, and 
some signals whidi aha ntade, alarmed 
the vigi£nco of colonel livingkou, who 
commanded at V erplanck’a point. i He as- 
certainedy on reconnokring, that the sloop 
might be suotk by one or two pieces of 
heavy <*aniJon ; and as those of the forts 
which be cuminanded were of too small 
a caliber, he requested larger irom Ar- 
nold. The general refused them, to llie 
great snrtirise of Livingston. But tacit 
obedience is tlu3 life of discipline, and he 
acquiesced in some idle excuse. Two 
days elapsed after tlie Sunday, and still 
Wasliingtou hud, apparently, made no 
MTcpa rations for departure. Arnold was 
linisell' uneaisy at this disappointment; 
but tiic appreliensiou of excituiir suspicion 
by tou irerpient commimications prevent- 
ecl^him from making it known to Clinton. 
The Lnghsh general was ijifonned of it 
through aiiotlier chaimel. He knew the 
unprincipled character of Arnold, and 
could comprehend the probability of a 
snare uias^ked by a counterfeit scheme of 
treason, lie was tJie more disquieted as 
Andre and Robinson were already fei* on 
their way; and there was equal incon- 
venience in leaving them ignorant, or ad- 
vising them of their danger. If Arnold 
were sincere in Ids defection, his return 
to Nmv Vork would disconcert all Ar- 
nold’s measures, and expose him to seri- 
ous ri>ks. If he deceived the British, all 
tlie risks were for Andr^ and Robinson, 
Tlicy bad not, as yet, been able to com- 
municate with tlie shore, but, perstiaded 
that Washington must have set out for 
IIartfor<i, they put in execution a etmta- 
gem, arranged beforehand with Aniold, to 
facilitatii the rende^jvous. Robinson wrote 
to the American general Puttkani, aa if to 
transac'.t witii him business relating to his 
property, and proposed an interview. In 
this letter was enclosed another to general 
Arnold, wherein Robinson soliciteda Con- 
ference with him, in case Putnam Id 
be abwnt. The poekeL being directed to 
A mold, would be opened only by him ; but 
perchancev k feu into other hands, the 


whole could be read without exciting tnie- 
pieion of a plot. This Jetu r was de- 
spatched to the shore by n fl ig of truce 
as soon as the sloop had cast niicbor. It 
hupjioncd to \xi on the very day fixcil b/ 
WasJiington for bis dofwrtuK* He had 
never meant to wu out earlier , and bad 
neither sanctioned nor conimdictcd the 
various rumors current on tin sulycct 
Ho loft his qtifirters in the morning, tmd, 
on reaching tlie batik, found Arnold there 
with hia bhfgjOf' ready to transport him to 
th0^adf«r«li|£ ' In •oiling, 1^hingt» 
^ idoop .with tbW EngBall 
fkig, to observe her 

gkmtOirioitfenti 
an cmkle^ nem^hlrtij io ti 
low accoixlingdo hia tnsual ud£hiiei^‘ 
an order probably Of no eoneequenOoj 
which Arnold was Unable to overhear.— * 
Arnold was guilty, vmd Whatever he could 
not immediately }>eiietratc, alarmed his 
feavs. He sup|>osed that the gem^ral could 
not remain ignorant of the circumstance 
of the flag erf truce, and, doubtful even 
whether he might not bo almady acquaint- 
ed with it, he thought it well to sliow hurt 
the two letters which be liad received#^- 
ing him, at the same time^ what c^rse 
he ought to pursue. Wasldngtoii, in the 
presence of several persons, dissuaded him 
from seeing Robitison, and directed him to 
give lor answer to tliie oflicer, that his pri- 
vate business appertained exclusively to 
the jurisdiction of the civil authfirity. 
They touched the shore just as this con- 
versation ceased. The coinnumdiT-in- 
chief, whose presence kept Arnold in the 
greatest pemiexity, landed, and jiursuod his 
journey to HartfbrfJ. Thus was the main 
olistacle removed, and the plot could pro- 
ceed. The opinion utie«^cl by Washing- 
ton, in such jxisitivc tenns, ci^nceming the 
conferenco wilii Robinson, — the onler 
heard by several f>er8ons jiresont, — ^l>e- 
came, however, a law for Arnold, with re- 
spect to his ostensible conduct. It was, in 
this way, the first obstacle tliat thwarted 
the measures concerted between hdiu and 
Andr^ They could not meet |i%lblkly 
under the auspices of a flag of truee, 
though Andi^ had used this means to reabh 
tbehnes, tlioy were obliged to arrange a se- 
cret interViawi — On the morning after the 
departure of Washington, Arnold sought 
out a man called AiaAsca well known 
to be devoted to the English, although he 
resided* within die* American posts. Ho 
made liim the bearer of two paseports to 
bo eotried on board the Vulture, — one fof 
Andii^ under the fletitious name of 
dersett; the other for Charles Beverbqi!^^ 
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Robinson, w ho had not the same reason 
tor j)mcUsiii^’: disj^rnige. He rhrirg(‘d him 
wiifx a letter also, in which h<^ nr^^ed them 
to repair to liiin on shore. Suutli waited 
until uight-1 ill, and then proceeded to the 
Eiijt^dish filo(ij) in a boat which Arnold had 
provided f‘ui him. Andr^ and itohuison 
expected that Arnohl would Idmsclf visit 
them, and Avere surprised when his emis- 
sary, Smith, appeared betbre them alone* 
Robinsozi declared that he woidd not go 
on shore, every effort to deter^ 

hie wwpanwn ; but* the young man, full 
Qf;,impetienie^ a»d aiidor, saw only the 
ei^^cea, of success, would listen to no 
qouU iiot brook the 
of raKJttung to New York 
haviog..emuted hi8 mission, or 
of ^exposing the. msiii enterprise to mis< 
by a caUrtioD which Ids rivals 
would, iniaiUbly stigmatize as cowardice. 
He put oAra. gray surtout, to hide his uni- 
form, and aoeompanied Smith on elicMre. 
Amoid was waiting to receive him at the 
water's edge. ■ They discoursetl there jR>r 
some lime; but, as they were liable to be 
surprised, Arnold led him towards the 
house of Smith, when he immediately 
laid iJeftire iiim plans of the forts, a me- 
moir, coiniiosed (for a better use) by the 
chief engineer, Dupoitail, on the means 
of attacking and defending tliein, and 
ndnute instructions with resi>ect to the 
measures to be taken by the British for 
the occupation of them, when he (Arnold) 
sJiould have done his part in opening the 
way. They presumed that Wasliington 
had already reached Hartford, and they 
wore riglit ; for he was there, at the same 
hour, ill . consultation with the Fnmcli 
commanders. — ^Arnold and Andrt!, calcu- 
lating anX^tsly the probable lengtli of 
AVashington's absence, supposed that he 
would return in three or four days, that is, 
on tiie 25th or 2t)th of Sept., and one 
or other of these days was fixed for the 
c^vecutioii of the plot. It w^as settled that 
.Ajidr^ should go hack in all haste to New 
York; that the English troops, which 
wetv already embarked, tinder pretence 
of^a distant expedition, should be held 
ready to ascend the river, and sail at the 
first signal ; that, to facilitate the reduc- 
tion of West point, Arnold should march 
out of the forts all the troopa destined for 
the defence, tind entangle them in gorges 
and ravines, where lie would pretend to 
awah the English assaihuits, while these 
were to debark on another side, and enter 
(lassec leff unguarded ; and, at aH 
events, the gamsonaand troopa ware to 
Heeo distributed, that, if they dul not ear* 


render at the first summons, they must be 
immediately cut in pieces. lie informed 
Andri*, that the elmiri which was stretched 
across the river from West point to Con- 
stitution island, forming, when perfect, 
an idlectual bar to the piLssagi', of the river, 
was now no longer an imjHHiiment. He 
bud detached a link, ostensibly to have it 
mended ; the smiths would not return it 
for some days ; atul the two ends of the 
chain were held together by a fisteiiiiig 
too weak to bear even a slight concussion. 
The English Would know at what mo- 
ment they were to advance, by the kindling 
of fires, it^ the night, under die directions 
of Am^ld,‘t«i the adjacent einifieftces. A 
single' cannon fired from their shi^ to be 
followed by a^similar discharge from the 
shore, would proclaim that they had p^ir- 
ceived the signals. Other tokens agreed 
u|>on were to furnish, successively, in- 
forrnatkni of the’ several distances of the 
British forces in their u])proarh. When 
they had arrived within ihrci? miles of the 
fortress, two English officers, in American 
uniform, were to ride full gallop to Ar- 
nold’s quarters, to learn how matters 
stood, and to hasten with the intelligence 
to the British naval cominamJer. Then 
only was Arnold to put in motion that 
jiortion of the garrison which remained 
111 the works, and station it at posts Avhi^ 
wouhl not be attacked. Tliey agre<^d 
upon the coiuitei'sign to lie given on the 
24th and 25th. Arnold delivered to the 
Englishman draughts of all tlie works, 
and of’ the passes leading to them, several 
memoirs, mitten with his omi hand, and 
full returns of the garrisons and the forces 
of each <!ivision of the army. He had 
never befiire allowed a single ])af)er to go 
out of his hands, which miglit expost; him 
to detection. But he noAvsfnv no danger 
in confiding these to Andre, who wiifi to 
re-emhark directly on board the sloop, 
and malte sail for New York. — Andix' re- 
tunied alone to the beach, whence a boat 
was to convey liim to tin; Vnltnn*. But 
this arrangement was defeated by an ob- 
stacle wholly unexpected. At an early 
hour, liiviugston, still disturl>e<l at the 
proximity of the sloop, had, of his own 
authority, caused a fbur-pouiider to he 
dragged from his redoulit to a point’ of 
land from which the shot could reach the 
vessel. She was aground, and had 
ready sustained some damage from die 
smoli piece of the American splicer, When 
she began to float again at the^ rising of 
the tide. Robinson took advantage ofthis 
cn^mstonce to weigh anchor, and re- 
move some miles lower down, beyond 
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attack. This change 
^t^eted the notice of the maa* 
i^d ipwera of the boat in which An- 
^Jtpc^t^d to fejain the sloop. They 
Weh^ Americans, The movements which 
they had vvitnessed for the two last days 
were unusual ; and, although men of their 
d^cription, accustomed to ferp^ all per- 
tious indifferently Iroin one side of the 
river to the other, did not affect to be of 
any party, they were unwilling to commit 
tlienuselves. AVlien Andr^* proposed to 
tliem to eoi)v*‘y him to the sloop, they 
told him tliat it' was too tar, and peremp- 
torily refused to go. lie wont back im- 
mediatel} to Arnold, and urged him to 
exert Ids authority in so serious a predica- 
ment, But the latter, perplexetl at his 
unlo(jked-f<)r re-appearauce, and already 
harassetl with various disappoinTtnents, 
durst not attempt to compel the men, and 
told him he must suhmit b) return by 
land ; to aside his uniform altogether, 
aud assume another dress. Andre clmii^etl 
his coat for one which Smith prosided. 
Arnold now wished to withdraw the pa- 
pem wJiirii he had intrusted to him; he 
thought it hazardous to send them by 
lan<l. But Andn'! was very desirous of 
showing to CJinton with what punctuality 
he had executed Ins mission. These pa- 
were a trophy of w'hich he would not, 
therefore, allow himself to he dispossessed. 
He observed to Arnold, that danger of any 
kiiid could now no longer be in (piestion, 
except so far ns to show that they both 
despised it ; and added, that he would 
keep the papers, w hich brought him into 
greater piTil than Arnold, and, to allay 
his fears, would secrete them in his hoots. 
Arnold sul>mitte<l, and, leav ing Andre in 
Smith’s Jjnnse, returned to his quarters, 
from whielj lie liad been absent since the 
day before. The patrol, spread through 
the whole neighborhood, made it impru- 
dent tor Andre to begin his journey lieforo 
twiligh t. lie was accompanied by Smith ; 
each had a passport from Arnold, to go 
to the lilies of White plains, or lower, if 
tlie b('ar(^r thought proper ; he being on 
pulilic busiiKiSs.” — They were accosted, 
at Croinjiond, by an American officer of 
militia, wlio tf)ld them that if wjis too late 
for them to reacli, that evening, any other 
quarters. In order not to a^Chken Jiis 
euspicions, they resolved to pa^ tho night 
tliere. next day, 2^ they crossed 

the Hudson to King’s forty, pushing for- 
ward when they were not observed, and 
slackening their pece to coticeal their 
eagerness, wherever they were likely to 
be seen. By means of their passports, 


tavevciisd ttB Ilia Ataerican poses 
wiitoul mcdestfitldiiii ^ strived, uo- 
a Piae’rt 

a tiSa^ ^Itiktad ^ Wf 

had na^ hb^ev^ liness^li^ 

thoii^ they emild tW grobtld 

o^uplodby the Englkih^iddetteB. Bmitky 
lookh% sB around, and 
ond, md to Andr^, “ You ara 
hy,*^and retook, at flifl speed, the road 
by which titey had oome. Andi^, on Ids 
hdlieving himself out of danger, Shd 
all fiirther 't»Teeatttion snperdtioua, put 
spurs to his horse. He had procea«i6d 
ibur leagues onward with the same good 
fortune ; he could see the Hudson once 
more, and was about entering Tanry- 
town, the liorder vilii^e, when a man, 
armed with a gun, sprung suddenly from 
the thickets, and, seizing the reins of 
his biidle, exclainied, "Where are you 
bound ?” At the same moment, two oth- 
ers ran up, who were armed in like man- 
ner, and formed, with the first, part of the 
patrol of vohinteer militia tliat guarded 
the lines. They were not in uniform, 
and Audi*<^, preoecupied by the idea that 
he was no longer on enemy’s gmund, 
thought that they must be of haai own 

n . It did not, therefore, occur to him 
ow them his passport, wliieh was 
sufficient to deceive Americans, and could 
not alter his destination, if those who ar- 
rested him were of the English side. 
Instead of answering their question, he 
asked them, in his turn, wiiere tliey be- 
longed to. They n*plied, " To below,” — 
words referring to tlie course of the riv^er, 
and implying that they were of the Eng- 
lish party. " And so do I,” said Andlp^, 
confirmed in his mistake liy this stratagem. 
"I am,” continued he, in a tc^ of com- 
mand, " an English officer ori ltfrgont busi- 
ness, and I do not wish to lie longer de- 
tained.” " You belong to our enemies,” 
was the rejoinder, " and we arrest you.” 
Andr6, struck with astonishment at this 
unexpected language, presented his pass- 
port ; but this paper, after the Amfession 
he had just made, only served'^^ render 
bis case more suspieious. ' He offerted 
them gold, his horse, and prdmihed them 
large rewards, and permanent provision 
ffom tJxe English government, if they 
would let him escape. Those young 
men, whom Such offers did but animatt? 
tho more in tlieir duty, replied, that they 
wanted nothing. They dfrew off his 
boots, and detected the fatal pafters. They 
no longer hcsitdted to carry* him before 
colonel Jameson', who commanded the 
o^-postB. When quesdoned by that 
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eBr> he «liU Cfdied A^deram^ the 

kmme nieiiti<|i}ed ' 1%^ W pasaport, and 
no i he Iwui re^ 

p^i^ed «U hb lof tmnd, aud« for- 

of hi* piw^4ai3ier». thought onlr 
^ Arnold?^ ahd «^tho^i«eansof extricate 
ijjg him. To of it safely, he 

bilged Jm»muu^m(mn,\yie command- 
ing olficei? of linear poii^ djat Andorson^ 
the bearer of his popsport^ was detained. 
Jameson ihooght It more simple to order 
him to,be .eouducted to 4J:nold. He was 
way* eod .the thread of the 
coi^piraey was about to be resumed in 
the interview of the accomplices, when 
the Anderican colonel, recollecting dial the 
p 64 |>er 8 found upon the prisoner were in 
the hand-writing of Arnold iiirnseif^ and 
adverting to the several extraordinary 
features of the business, sent, in all haste, 
a^r the pretended Anderson, and had 
him conveyed, under guard, to Old Sa- 
lem. He despatched, at the same time, 
an express to Washington, charged with 
a letter containing a circumstantial ac- 
count of this adair, and with tlie draughts 
and other papem taken Irom the prisoner. 
Hut the commander-in-chief, who set out 
on the same day, the 23d of September, to 
return to his army, had pursued a dider- 
cut route from that by which he went to 
Hartford, and tlie messenger was com- 
pelled to retrace his steps without having 
seen him. This delay proved the salva- 
tion of Arnold. — ^Jameson was a gallant 
soldier, but a man of an irresolute temper, 
and no great sagacity ; moreover, treache- 
ry on lixte part of Arnold appeared im- 
possible to one of an ingenuous and hon- 
orable character. He began to view his 
first suspicions as an outrage to an officer 
distinguisted, as Arnold was, by so many 
noble , exp|pit^ and, wishing to reconcile 
the deference due to liiin with tlie per- 
formance of his own duty, ho wrote him, 
that Anderson, the bearer of his passport, 
had been arrested on tlio 23d. — Arnold 
did not receive tliis intimation until the 
momini[,pf the 25tli. It was on a Mon- 
day; armiBie same day, or the one follow- 
ing, had tiieen selected for the consumma- 
tion of the plot. Until that moment, he 
hod believed success infallible. The 
exhilaration which this belief produced 
was even remarked, and he ascribed it to 
his expectation of the speedy arrival of 
his general, for whom he had pleasant 
news,” He was busy with the appropri- 
ate arrangements for the reception of a 
body of more welcome visitors, when he 
zilDeived the letter* of Jameson, Tboge 
W|io were present on the occasion recoin 


lecte<h afterwards^ tb^t h|e c^uJd not 
first, conceal his (hsmay and 
tation ; but that, recovering J^self 
ly, he said, in a kmd voice, tnai^e wo 
write so answey ^ and, dismisrinj^ al| abovS 
him, withdrew, to reflect on the cour^t 
which it was b^t,to adopt. The entrance 
of two American officers, however, inter- 
rupted his musings. They were sent by 
the commaiider-m-chief, and informed 
Arnold, tliat he had arrived that morning, 
at; Fishidll, a few leagues from West 
point; Uiat he was to have set out a few 
hours after them, and could not be far 
distant.— Thus did the most alarming cir- 
cumstcuices rapidly succeed ijacli other. 
The traitor had no resource but a precipi- 
tate flight. Swpressing his emotion, ho 
told the two officers that ho wished to go 
and meet the general alone, and begged 
theiii not to follow him. He then entered 
the apartment of his wfe, exclaiming — 
“ Ail 18 discovered : — ^Andr^ is a j)risoner : 
— ^The cornmander-in-chief will know 
every thing: — The discharge of cannon, 
which you hear, is a salute, and announ- 
ces that he is not far off : — Hum all my 
papers: — I fly to New York.” He em- 
braced her, as w'ell as their infant child, 
whom she carried in her arms, and, solely 
jntejrt on his escape, loft her, without 
waiting for her reply, mounted the horse 
of one of the two officers, and rushed 
war<]s the Hudson, which was not far 
from his lioiise. He had taken the pre- 
caution to liave always rf‘ady a barge 
well-manned : he tlirew himself head- 
long into it, and caused llui boatmen to 
make for the English slooji, w ith all pos- 
sible despatch. The barge, hearing a flag 
of truce, w^as still visible, from the heights 
when Washington anived. The two 
officers related to him what they had 
witnessed. Arnold had -ahscondi’d. His 
wife, in the agonies ofdesjKur, seemed to 
fear fiir her influit, and nuuntained an 
obstinate silence. No onc^ knew how 
to explain these extraordinary incidents. 
The cornmander-in-chief repaired, with- 
out delay, to the fort of West point, where, 
however, he could leam nothing of a de- 
cisive import. But some orders, issued 
by Arnold the day befon‘, mdoubled Jhis 
suspicions: he returned to the quaft^ 
of the general, and at this instant Jam^ 
son’s messenger pnisented iiimself, afid 
delivered the packet with which h<i’ 
charged. Washington seeffied, ffir ^ ffiyr 
minutes, as it were overwhelmed W thb 
discoveiy of a crime which tuibed tho 
fame of an American ^n6rid,e^ woiibd- 
ed the honor of the AihelRican army. 







Tlioee who wore near him anxioiieiy m- though lgfiomlisNl& WMi hamjiims in 
his looks in silence, which he c^pariflonwich^eruftiof AthOW Upon 
bro)ce by saying, — “I thought that an liis eatabhsfament jht the of 0|eat 
officer of cotnoge and ability, who liad Britain, he found It neeemry to nnfike 
oheui shod his blood for his country, was eome emtions to sOcure the attachma^tt 
entitled to confidence, and i gave him of his new firiends. With the hope of 
mine, I am convinewl now, and for the alluruig many of the discontented to his 
xest of iny life, that we sliould never tnist statidai^, he i)ubli8hed an addit^ to the 
tliose who are wanting in pmbity, wiiat- inhabitants of America, in which lie cn- 
ever abilities they may possess. iViiiold deavored to justify his conducl. He had 
has betrayed us.” — Meanwhile, the pre- encountered die dangers of the field, he 


cautions reiiuired by the oeeiusion were 
every where taktm. (ieneral Heath, a 
faithful and vigilant olfu-er, was substitut- 
ed tor Arnold at West point ; the ooni- 
mandere of the other posts were admon- 
ished to l>c oil their guard. Gi*eene, who 
bad been invested witli the cotninan<l of 
die army during the absence of Washing- 
ton, recalled within the forts the garrisons 
wliicli the traitor had dispersed, and 
inarched a strong division near to the 
lilies. Hamilton Tost not an instant in re- 
pairing to King’s feiT}% the lust American 
post on the side of New York. He had 
tlie mortification to learn, that a very short 
time liefore his arrival, Arnold’s barge had 
glided by with the swiftness of an arrow, 
and was then getting along side tiie V’^ul- 
ture, some miles lower down, opposite 
Teller’s point, anchorage situated at 
the head of the great basin of die Hudson, 
Vi^hich is called Tafman bay. Livingston 
had remarked the barge that carried the 
fugitive, and, his suspicions being roused 
by the strange moveinenls of the two or 
three days previous, would have stopped 
it, had not the sailors of his spy-boats been 
ashore when it passed. Messengers were 
sent to all tlie states of the Union, and to 
the French general, to inform them of 
this event. The express wliich bore the 
news to congress travelled with such 
rapidity, that he reached Philadelphia on 
the same day that the discovery was made 
in the camp. The magistrates wore im- 
mediately directed to enter the house of 
Arnold, and to seize and examine his 
papers. They found nothing there re- 
lating to the conspiracy ; but he had left 

memoranda which fumishod ample pi oof 

tliat he was guilty of the extortions and 
peculations ot winch he had been accused 
two years before. — Jabieson caused his 
unknown prisoner to be strictly Guarded. 
The latter at first suppress^ bis true 
name, from consideration for A^old ; but, 
the day after his capture, supfibsing that 
the American general had had , time to 
make his escape, he said to Jameson, — 
My name is not Anderson ; I am major 
Andr6.” The death of Aiidr6 (q. v.), 


said, from appreliension that the rights of 
his country were in danger. He had ac- 
quiesced in the declaration of indepen- 
dence, though he thought it precipitate. 
But the rejection of the overtures made by 
Great Britain, in and the Frendi 

alliance, hatl ojKJiied his eyes to the am- 
bitious views of those who would sacri- 
fice tlie happiness of their country to 
their own aggrandizement, ixnd had made 
him a * confirmed loyalist. He artfully 
mingled assertions, that the principal 
memliers of congress hekl the people in 
sovereign contempt. This was followed, 
in about a fortnight, by a jiroclannation, 
addressed ^ to the officers and soldiers of 
the continental army, who have the real 
interest of their country at heart, end who 
are detemiined to be no longer the tools 
and dupes of congress and of France.” 
To induce the American officers and sol- 
diers to desert the cause which they had 
embraced, he represented that the corps 
of cavalry and infantry, which he Avas 
authorized to raise, would be Ujxin the 
same footing with the other troops in the 
British service ; tJjut he should with pleas- 
ure advance those whose valor he had 
witnessed ; and that the jirivate men, 
who joined him, should receive a bounty 
of tJii*ee guineas each, besides .jteyment at 
tlie full value for horses, and ac- 

coutrements. His object was the peace, 
libeity and safety of America. These 
proclamations did not produce the effect 
designed, and in all tlie hardships, suffer- 
ings and irritations of the war, Arnold 
remains the solitary instance ofi|u||Aiiier- 
icon, officer who abandoned tHplBe ifst 
embiwcod in the contest, and 'toned his 
sword upon his former eo^j^ions in 
anhit» He was soon despatched, by sir 
Hen^ .Clinton, to make a diversion in 
Virginia. Wilb about 1700 men, he ar- 
rived in tlie Chesapeake in January, 1781, 
and, being supported by such a naval 
force os was suited to the nature of the 
service, he coxiunitted etetensive ravages 
on the rivers, and along the unprotected 
coasts. It is said, th^ while on this 
petjUticn, Arnold inquired of an American 





priejoner, 

wbat^fe jUiieri<?a*MtiSWUki do with him, 
if<he Bhpay laU,|||tj|3( thw halide. 'Hie 
<^‘cer replied tii# 0iey would tmt ofl' 
ibis laoie Jetf| aud Iwy it witli the iionors 
of war, and liajig th!& i^Uiaiudcr ol' his 
body ill gibbets.— ^At^er bis recall from 
Virginia, Jie conduct^ an exfieditioii 
against New London in his nuiue stale 
w Connecticut. IJe4o©fc>ibrt Trumbull, 
Sept, 0, with iwcoiisiderablo loss. Ontbe 
other side of the harbor, lieuteijaut-colomd 
Bayrc, wiio counnanded another dctacli- 
znent, made an assault on fort Griswold, 
and, with the greatest ddficnlty, entered 
tile works. An olhcer of the conquering 
troops asked who commanded. “ I <hd,” 
answered colonel Lcdyard, “ hut you do 
now,” and presented him liis sword, 
which was jimnedifitely plunged into his 
own bosom. A merciless elanghter now' 
commenced of the brave garrison, who 
had ceiised to resist, and the givater |>art 
were either killed or wounded. After 
burning the town, and tlio stores wliich 
were in it, Arnold returned to New York 
in eight days. — He survived the war Imt 
to drag on, in peqietual hanialiment from 
his native country, a dishonorable lift; 
amid a nation that imimted to him the 
loss of one of the brightest ornaments of its 
army — the lamented Andr6. He trans- 
mitted to his children a name of hatt'fu! 
celebrity. He obtainwl only a pait of the 
debasing stipend of an abortive treason. 
His complaints soon caused it to he known, 
that all the promises by which he had 
been inveigled were not fulfilled. Hut 
baftlcd treason appeal's always to lie over- 
paid, and the hdoii is the only one who 
tliiiiks that lie experiences injustice. He 
enjoy ed^iho we ver, tlie rank of hrigadier- 
geuer;il;^^t the officers of the Britisli 
army manifested a strong repugiuince to 
serve with him. He possessed tfieir 
esteem while lie fought against them; 
they lomlcfl him with contempt when 
treason brought him over to their aide. 
He rQ||ipd principnlly in England after 
the cil^aslon of the war, was in Nova 
Scotia,, egid . afterwards in the Weet In- 
diesj he was taken prisoner by tiie 

French, ftom whom he wicaped, and, re- 
turning to England, died in Gloucester 
place, Loudon, June 14, 1801. 

Arnold, Christopher; a peasant of 
Sommerfidd, near Leipeic, celebrated as 
an astronomer. He was bom in this vil- 
lage in lt)46, died in 1695, and accom- 
plished so much by his own exertions, 
that he corresponded with the most cele- 
brated literati of his age, whose origiiwl 
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letters are preserved at 
library of the council, where 
seen A.’s picture. He erected an 
vatory at fiis dwelling-hmisc, which 
served the memory of this remarltable 
man till J794, when it was pulled ddwn, 
on account of its decay. Unwearied in 
liis ohsorvations, lie discovered many jihe- 
iiomcim sooner thaii other asti*ononiers ; 
as, for instance, the two coriietsof 1G83 and 
l(i8G, to wdiich ho directed the attention 
of the astronomers of Leipsic. He ac- 
quired yt't more cekdirity by his observa- 
tion of the transit of Mercury, in 1690. 
The magistracy of Leipsic made him, on 
this occasion, a present of nionej^, and 
remitted his taxes for life. A.’s observa- 
tions were so accurate, that they were 
received )y a learned periodical journal 
that ap|)eared at that time — ^tlic Acta 
Knulitomm. ((]. v.) A. hiinself published 
Signs of divine Gi'ace exhibited in a 
solar Miracle, in 1(302, 4to., with plates. 
In the churchyard at Sommerfeld is the 
inoimiiient ol‘ this astrouoi ideal peasant, 
by whose name the celebrated astrono- 
mer Schrdter distinguished three valleys 
in the moon. 

Arnold, John ; a ndller, known by_a 
law-suit in which he was engaged during 
the reign of Fivderic 11 (the Gr»jat), king 
of Prussia. The king believ^ed tluit |Jie 
miller liad sullered great injustice by a 
decision in fJivor of Jus territorial lord, 
and (lopo^ed the minister Of justice, and 
several oflier ofti(‘ers, on their refusal to 
cliange the judgment. He then under- 
took the oliice of judge liimself, and 
rev(’rsed the sentence. By this act, one 
of the best moimrchs was made to re- 
semble one of the worst, Ferdinand VII, 
who reversed, in a siirdlar wav, the judg- 
ment in the case of Arguelles. The case 
heemne notorious tliroughout Europe, and 
added to the fame of Frederic as a gen- 
eral that of a lover of justice. It after- 
wards, however, iMN^anio evident that tJie 
inoiiiirch had been seduced into injustice 
by his zeal for equity ; and those of the 
judges who had neon Imprisoned were 
set at liberty. This casti affords an in- 
stance of the danger to which the cause 
of justice is exposed under an arbitrary 
government, even when tlie sovereign is 
well disposed. The memoirs of Nettel- 
beek, captain of a Prussian vessel, ex- 
hibit a proof of the general admiration 
excited hy tliis act of supposed justice. 
NettellieCk came to Lisbon, an(L whep the 
people learned that he was a fhussian, a 
mob assembled, and accompanied him, for 
a long time, widi loud idiouta. 'Hie same 
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luau was afterwards captured by tlie Al- 

f ermes } but, when the dey learned tliat 
e W|S a subject of the great he set 

liim hnmodiutely at liberty, to diow bis 
rest)ect for Frctleric. 

Arnold, Samuel, doctor, a distinguisli- 
ed com][)oser, born in l/dll or 1740, re- 
ceived Ins musical education in the cha])el 
royal, in London. In his 2-3(1 year, he 
was th6 author of a dramatic composition, 
and w%a afterwards appointed a composer 
at the Covent garden theatre. Here ho 
set to music tlie Maid of tlu‘ Mill. He 
distinguished himself still more !)y his 
oratorios of tin; Cure of Saul (poetry hy 
Brown) and Abimelech. To tlu'so suc- 
ceeded tlie oratorios of the J*ro<.ljgaI Son 
and the Resurrection, of winch tlie for- 
nier, i7i particular, is liigldy distJnguislied. 
He (composed, also^ many vocal and iji- 
striuncrual pieces tor the gardiai concerts. 
He was made doctor of music at Oxford, 
and, in 1783, orgmiist of the royal cliapel. 
He prepared an edition of all ilic uorks 
of Handel, in 30 vols., folio. In I7bl), h(^ 
was made director of the academy of 
ancient music ; 4 years after^vards, organ- 
ist at Westminster abbey, and, in 17i)(>, 
conductor of the annual performances in 
the church of St. Paul, for the henetit of 
the sons of clergymen. In 1798, ho com- 
posed his oititorio of Elijah, or the Shn- 
namite Woman, in which Madame Mara 
sang. He died in 1802, and w{u< Imried 
on tlie northern side of the choir of West- 
minster abbey. Various as wi'rc hrs com- 
positions, his inventive talent was l)ut lim- 
ited. 

Arnoldists. (Sec Arnold of Brescia,) 
Arnoult, So]>hic ; a Parisiuii actress, 
famed in lh(5 annals of gallantry and wit, 
born at J*aris, Feh. 14, 1740. Her liitln'r 
kept a hotel p;arm, and gave lier a good 
educatioF). Nature enth>w(.‘d this la\orite 
of the ParisiaFi ])nhlic with sprightly wit, 
a tendiT iieart, a clmmiiiig voice, and the 
most beautiful ey(‘,s. Chance brought her 
upon tlui stage, where she delighted the 
l)uhlic from Dec. 15, 1757 to 1778. The 
princess of Modena hajjpened to ho in 
retirement at tlie Val dt Grace. It was 
the custom, at that time, for ladies of rank 
to coiiiess, in Passion week, the sins com- 
mitted during Lent. The princess was 
struck with a very fine voice, that sang 
at tlie evening mass. The songstress was 
Sojihic Arnoult. The superintendent of 
the ro3^al choir was informed by the prin- 
c<vKs of the discovery which she had made, 
and, against her mother’s will, Sophie was 
obliged to join the choir, where inadamc 
(le Pompadour heard her sing, and ex- 


ekum^ BentlmeQtidiyt 
enough to make a prmce«i.^ v Tliii||9kved 
tlio wii^' for Sophie jPari^an opexo, 
where she soon becaine qwen^and sbone 
larticulurly as Tbcalire in Castor and fob 
ux, as £}mise iu DurdanuSy as Iphigenia 
in Iphigenia in Aulis. By her beauty, 
her exquisite performance and her viva- 
city, she enchanted every one. All per- 
sons of rank and all tJio literati sought 
her society ; among tlie latter were d’A- 
lembert, Diderot, llelvetius, Mably, Du- 
clos and Rousseau. She was compared to 
Ninon de I’Enclos and Aspusia; she was 
sung by Dorat, Bernard, Rhulii^res, Mar- 
inontel and Fuvart. Her wit was so 
successful at the time, that her hons imts 
were collected. Ii was sometimes severe, 
w hen she w ished to make her superiority 
Jelt, and yet she had no enemies. Wiicii 
she saw^ Sully and Ohoiseul’s images on 
u small box, in the time of the revolution, 
she ridicuU'd the circumstance with the 
words, C'cst la rccette d la (Upenae,^^ 
Wlani, in 1802, the priest of St. Germain 
I’Anxinrois gave her the exirtnne unction, 
she suddenly said to him, “/e suis comme 
Magddciney hcaucoup dt p^chta me serojii 
re.misf car fai beaucoup aime.” She died 
in 1802, ui the very cliainber in which 
the admiral Coligny was murdered; and 
in tile Sfimo year w ith her, the actresses 
Clairon and Dumesnil. In the beginning 
of tlie n^volution, she bought the parson- 
age-house at Luzareho, aral transfonned 
it into a country house, with this inscrip- 
tion over the iloor — lit missa est. Her 
ihird son, Constant Dioville do lirancaa, 
colonel of cuirassiers, was killed at the 
battle of Wugrani. 

Aroijx, or Arobf. (by some spelled 
and pronouiK'cd arrohe ; in Spiu^ish, a/TO- 
ba; in the dialect of Peru, 1. A 

w<‘ight used in Spain, Portugal, Goa, 
Brazil, and in all Spanish America. The 
^vcight of these arohas diftei-s much, 
'fhe aroba of Madrid, and almost all over 
Spain, weighs 25 pounds avoirdupois. — 
2. A measure for wine, brandy g A hon- 
vy : 3 = 8 azumbras, = 32 qua^pwo, 
^105.5 aiTobas men ores, used for measur- 
ing oil, == (>2().8 cubic inches of Paris 
measure. At Malaga, the aroba is equal 
to 704 cubic inches, Pai*is measure. 

Arpino, Josephino d’; horp 1500, at 
Rome. The ])recocity of liis talent for 
jRiinting caused him to bo employed, at a 
very early age, in oniamentirig the Vati- 
can, as assistant to the aitists engaged in 
that design ; when, luckily attracting tlio 
attention of pojie Gregory XII J, that pon-^^ 
tiff took him under Ids protection, and gave' 
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^tiii'pvo hiiYisBllT 
it! TO ,whicli%€^ went witli cardi- 

rial j^ldbbi-ariiSnS; tow benighted. His 
den'^ took ptee nt Rdme, 1640. 

* Arkacan, oi' RAkHANG ; a large prov- 
ince in the empire bf Burmah or Ava, 
extending along the ‘eastern side of the 
bay of Bengal. The Anoupectoumiou 
mountains bound It to the east. A. is 
al)Out 500 miles long, but its breadth, in 
many places, does not exceed 10, no- 
where 100, miles. The sea-coast of A. is 
stftdded with islands and clusters of rocks. 
'Phe country is very fertile, but much 
oppressed by the Burmans. The name 
of the capital is also Arracan. Lon. 93° 
(i'E.; lat.20°47^N. 

Ahragon, the realm of, constituted, 
formerly, tlio second (‘hief division of 
Spain, and was composed of tlie kingdoms 
of Arragon, Valencia and Mallorca, and the 
principality of Catalonia. Down to tlie 
time of the marriage of king Ferdinand 
the Catholic with Isabella, heiress of 
('^astilc, A. formed a kingdom separate 
from 'Castile, and comprised not only the 
4 countries above namctl, but also Sicily 
and Sardinia. Afler tlie death of Ferdi- 
nand, in 1516, it was united forever with 
Castile ; but the Ari*agonian provinces 
retained their pnvik'ges, liberties and 
law's, which they lost, almost entirely, 
after the. Spanisli war of succession, b<v 
cause they hud attached themselves firmly 
to Austria ; and the Bourbons, on ascend- 
ingthc throne, could not forgive the fidel- 
ity of the suhjoefs of an eiieni}'. The 
present jirovincii of A. still preserves the 
title of a kingdom. It is bounded N. by 
the Pyi-('ni5es, N. W. Iiy Navarn', W, by 
Castile, S. by ValmKda, and F- by Cata- 
lonia. It:|fcontains 70 towns, only 8 of 
which am Vonsirleralile, viz., Saragossa, 
Albanizin, Balbastro, Calataiud, Darocca, 
Jaca, Tarapona and I’eruel. Pot)., in 
1800, 658, (>10; srpiare miles, 15,50^1 A 
part of the country is mountainous, anp 
the sbil generally productive, but, in some 
parts, or sandy. The characteris- 

tics of '^B^habitunts are industry, activ- 
ity, niitioittal'pride and courage, 

AkraiW, Arraignment, To arraign, 
is to call the prisoner to the bar of the 
coiijt, to answer the matter charged 
upon him in the indictment. It is from 
tlie Latin ad rationem ponere ; in French, 
ad reson, or a resn, (See Blackstohe’s 
Com. V. 4, p. 322 and note.) 

Arran (the ancient Brandinos ) ; an isl- 
and on the W. coast of Scotland, in the 
Pyith of Clyde, of on oval form, 20 i^les 
in length, and, where broadest, 12 vride, 


containing several villages; 
square miles, 165. The centre of t)8j|1l® 
and is mountainous, on a part of 
called GoatJieldj exceedingly steep, 
been found topazes, and pebbles capabte of 
receiving a polish. The summit qf Gbat- 
field is 2865 feet above the level of die sea. 
There are several lochs and rivers where 
Sid moil arc caught, and many sorts of fish 
abound on the coasts. The inhabitants 
arp employed in raising cattle, sheep and 

f oats. Tlie climate is severe, but healthy, 
.on. 5^4' W.; hit. 55° 27' N. 

Arran Islands, or South Arran Isl- 
ands ; 3 islands near the western coast of 
Ireland, in the Atlantic, at the month of 
Galway bay, extending about 10 miles in 
length, from N. W. to 8. E. Lon. 9° 3(y 
to 9° 42' W. ; lat. 53° 2' to 53° 8' N. 

Arras, capital of the departmept Pas 
de Calais, on the navigable river Scarp, 
contains 20,000 iiiliabitants, an academy 
of The fine arts, and many manufactories 
of tapestry, battiste, laces, &c. A. is the 
scat of a bisliop. The fortifications con- 
sist of an irregular w'all, guarded by 10 
jiartly detached bastions, several ravelins 
and lunctti’s, two liorn-w^orks, and a cita- 
del, wdiicli forms a regular pentagon, with 
casemates, bomb-proof TJiese fortifica- 
tions were improved or laid out by Vati- 
ban. Here he first employed his tenail- 
lons. The aVe, or old town, is separated 
from tlic riY/e, or new town, I>y a wall and 
ditch. In 1640, the French, under the 
mai'slials Chauine, Cliatillon and Melle- 
raye conquered A, In 1654, the Spim- 
ianls, untler Coiulc, atteinpled to regain 
it from them; but Turenne attacked the 
Spanish lines, took them by storm, and 
rescued the fortress. 

Arrest (from tiie French arnler^ to 
stop) is the ap[)reliending or restraining 
one’s person, ^vliicl), in civil cases, can 
take place legally only by process ni exe- 
cution of the command of some court or 
officers of justice ; but, in criminal cases, 
any man may arrest witliout warrant or 
])rccept. Some pei^sons are privileged 
from arrest — ambassadors and their do- 
mestic servants, officers of courts of jus- 
tice, witnesses, and all other persons 
necessarily attending any court of record 
upon business, members of the lemsla- 
ture, and, in England, peers and biSiops 
likewise. 

ARRuiDJEUSjOr Aridjrus ; eon of Philip 
of Macedon and the dancer Philina, con- 
sequently a half-brother of Alexander, 
whom he also nominally succeeded in the 
government. When hie was deprived of 
liis reason by poison administered by 
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Oi^rmpia^ Ferdice^ and, after him, An- 
tipatar, governed in his ])laco« After a 
nominid reign of 64 years, be wiis ])ut to 
detitli, with his wife, Eurydice, by Olyiii- 
piaa, 

Aeria ; the lieix^ic wife of Ctccina 
PflBtiis, who, being suspected of a con- 
spiracy ag^nst tile emperor (JIuucims, 
was ordered to destroy biinself Per- 
ceiving him hesitate, slic plnnj:<'d a dag- 
ger into her breast, and presciite<l it to 
her husband with these, words: Pcetcy 
non doleV* (Pietiis, it is not pa ni fill). 

Arrian, a Greek historian, native of 
Niconiedia, flourished in the ^1 century, 
under the eiujierors Adrian and tlie An- 
toniiies. He was first a priest of Ceres ; 
but, at Rome, he became a disciple of 
E[»ictotus. He was honored with the 
citjzensliip of Rome, and tippointed pre- 
fect of Cappadocia by the emperor Adri- 
an, who patronised him on account of Jiis 
Icjii-iiing. In fliis cajwicity, he distin- 
guished liimself in the war against the 
Slassagetae, and was afterwards advanced 
to the senatorial, and even consular dig- 
nities, Hike Xenojihon, he united the 
literary with tJie military' character. No 
than seven of the epistles of Pliny 
tlje younger are addressed to A. His his- 
torical writings are nnineroiis j hut of 
these, with the exception of some frag- 
ments in Photins, only 2 remain. The 
first is composed of 7 hooks on the expe- 
dition of Alexander, which, being princi- 
pally compiled from the memoirs of Ptol- 
emy Tjagns and AristobuUis, who lK>th 
served under that king, are deemed pro- 
portionably valuable. To this work is 
added a book on the affairs of India, 
whi<‘h jmrsnes'tlie history of Alexander, 
but is not deemed of equal authority with 
the former. An (3pistlc from A. to Adrian 
is also extant, entitled, Ptriplus Ponti 
Euxiniy pnibahly written while ho W'ns 
prefect of Cappadocia. There are, be- 
sides, under the name of A., a Treatise on 
Tactics ; a Periplus of the Red Sea, of 
which the authority is doubtful ; and his 
Enchiridion, an excellent moral treatise, 
containing the discourses of Epictetus. 
The best editions of A. are that of Gro- 
novius, Greek and Latin, 1704, folio ; of 
Raphelius, Greek and Latin, Ainstcrdain, 
1750, 8vo. ; and of Sclmeider, I^ipwc, 
1798. Of his Enchiridion, the most val- 
uable edition is that of Upton* London, 2 
vols., 4to., The Expedition of Al- 

exander has been translated into English 
by llooke, in 2 volfir,, 8vo., London, 1721b 
Aaaioiii,duke ofPtulua; one of those 
’i^ho were banished fituii France, by the 


royal decree of July Ifcj||p W 

native of Corsica, tuid lelated to 
ily of Bonaparte. He dhid^fliiahed lum- 
sclf as colonel at Austerlitz ^ Wi^tfiin* 
and, after 1812, as general of divisioo, ii) 
many battles ; e. g., at Leijisic* in 
imd at the defence of tJio ]J 08 S of Nogent, 
in 1814. After the retuni of Nafioleoii 
from Elba, 1815, he was sent to Corsica, 
as commissioner extraordinary, to restore 
every thing to its former condition, and 
received the dignity of peer. He was 
one of the most devoted }>aitisans of tbo 
emperor, and executed bis severe cono- 
mands in the harshest manner. In the 
beginning of the campaign of 1813, he 
declared Leipsic in a state of siege, and 
compelled all the citizens to arm them- 
selvt's — a measure as useless as it was 
burdensome. Fournieris attack on the 
corps of Liitzow, at Kitzen, June 17, 
1813, was also the work of A. Ho lived 
in Lombardy until recalled from exile 
by the ordinance of Nov. 19, 1820. 

AaaoBA. (See Jlroba.) 

Arrowroot is a kind of starch manu- 
factured from the roots of a plant, tlie 
marantn m'undmactay which is cultivated 
in gaalens both in the East and West 
Indies, ft is about 2 feet in lieight ^ haa 
broad, jiointed, and somewhat hairy 
leaves ; bears small, w hite flowers in clus- 
ters, anti globular Iruit of the size of cur- 
rants. I'he starch or powder of the 
arrowroot is obtained by the following 
])rocess; — The roots are dug when a year 
old, and well washed, and Ix-'alen in deep 
wooden mortars till they are reduced to a 
milky pulj). Tliis is well washed again 
in clear water, ami the fibrous parts, 
wdiich are lound among it, are carefully 
separated, and thrown away. It is next 
jiasscd through a sieve or coifrse cloth, 
and sufl’ered to stand for Bome time, till 
the starch has settled to the bottom. The 
water is tlien drawn off; and ihe* white 
residue is again washed ; after vrfiich tJie 
water is entirelv drained off, and* tlie 
pulp, when dried in die sun, is^&^nd to 
be an extremely pure starclt, wl^llni^hen 
reduced to powder, is die of 

<'oriimcrce. There is no if wo 

except, perhaps, the salep oar oiohis root, 
which yields so large a proportion of 
nutritious mucilage as tJiia Aa an artieJo 
of diet for children and invalids, it is in- 
valwiblo, more especially in all forms of 
bowel complaints. Owing to the great 
demand for it, it has been much adulter- 
ated, and care is* required in the selection 
of it. The purest is the Jamaica or Ber** 
miida arrowtoot., A very chea]) and tolt 
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this article may be 
Ibtuifd in the ^gtarob' obtained from the 
potato (see PaUsh^ which cannot' be too 
highly recommended* 

. Arrowsmith, Aaron ; hydro^pherto 
til© Mng of Great Britain, distinguished 
as a constructor of maps and charts. He 
published a New General Atlas, 4to., 1817, 
to accomimny the Edinburgh Gazetteer. 
He has also published a great number of 
maps and charts. 

Arscmin (of Ihirkish origin) ; a Russian 
measure of len^i. 3 arschins make 7 
English feet ; 1500 arschins, 1 werst. 
Every arschin is divided into 4 parts, call- 
ed qmrtera or spansy and every quarter 
into 4 werschecks, =« 315^^ I*aris lines. — 
It is also a Chinese measuro, 1 Clii- 
nose arschin =3 302 Paris lines. 

Arsenic is a metal of very common 
occurrence, being found in combination 
with nearly all of the metals in their native 
ores. It is of a bluish-white color, readily 
becoming tarnished on exposure to air, 
hrst changing to yellow, and finally to 
black. In hardness, it equals copper, is 
extremely brittle, and is the most volatile 
of all metals, beginning to sublime before 
it melts. Its specific gravity is 5.730. It 
burns with a blue flame and n white 
smoke, emitting a vStrong smell of garlic. 
It commotily beoi’S the name of black 
arsenic, and is prepared from the white 
arsenic of comitierce, by Iieating this sub- 
stance with carbonaceous matter, and 
allowing the volatile arsenic to condense 
ill an adjoining vessel. Arsenical pyrites, 
a very abundant natural substance, is 
also advantageously used in the prepai’a- 
lion of arsenic, in ivliich case iron filings 
and lime are added, to engage the sul- 
phur, and. prevent its sublimation along 
with thC^arsenic. Native arsenic 1ms 
been found in the veins of prmiitive rocks 
in several countries, but in small quanti- 
ties, and, generally alloyed by the pros- 
ciico of hron, silver or gold. This metal 
is used in metallic combinations, when a 
white ^Ipr is desired* With oxygen, 
arsenic l^ms two compounds, both of 
whieb, from their property of combining 
with alkahne and enrtliy bases, are callea 
acids* The arsenous acid, .the most im- 
portant of the two, is the wkUe arsenic of 
tlio shops. It is usually seen in wliite, 
glassy, translucent inosees, to which form 
it is reduced by fusion from a powdery 
state. It is one of the most virulent poi- 
sons known, not only when taken into the 
stomach, but when applied to a wound, or 
eyen when its vapor is kispirecL It is 
ftirnd native in small quantities, but is 


obtained, for use from the voasdng ofm^v 
era) ores, fiaiticularly frotn that of coMit 
and arsenical pyrites. The ai^cnous aekt 
is condensed in long, horizontal chimneyed 
leading from the furnaces where these 
operations are conducted, and usually 
requires a second sublimation, with the 
addition of a little potash, to deprive it of 
any sulphur it may contain. Its manu- 
facture has been cliiofty confined la Bo- 
hemia and Hungary. Persons brought up 
from their youtli in the works live not 
longer than to age of 30 or 35 years. 
Knowing the deleterious nature of their 
occupation, tliey are so careless, that we 
liave seen them cleaning their plates fe. 
in wells, over whicJi a skull was painted, 
to warn eveiy body that tlie water con- 
tained arsenic. Besides its use in medi- 
cine, and as a ratsbane, it is much employ- 
ed i\a a cheap and powerful flux for glass ; 
but, when too much is added, it is apt to 
render the glass opaque, and unsafe for 
domestic U 80 < - Awnite of potash, min- 
gled with suipirTate of cop]>cr, affords an 
apple-green precipitate, called Scheelc^s 
^ceUf which, when dried and levigated, 
forms a beautiful pigment. With sulphur, 
arsenic forms likewise 2 definite corn- 
jiounds — ^the realgar and oiqninent. TJie 
former of these contains the smallest pro- 
portion of sulpliur, and is red ; tlio latter 
is yellow. They arc both found native in 
many countries, but their supply in com- 
merce depends iqion their artificial man- 
ufacture. This is done by distilling a 
mixture of arsenical pyrites and iron py- 
rites, or of wliite ai*seiiic and rough brim- 
stone, Realgar or orjiinuMit is obtained 
as tlie proportion of sulphur employed is 
greater or less. These compouinls aflbrd 
valuable jiigments to tlj(3 painter. 

Arshin. (See Arjtchiiu) 

ARsiNob; the sister and wife of Ptolemy 
Philudelplius, woi*shipp(‘(l, afler her death, 
under the name of Venus Zephyritis . — A 
daughter of Ptolemy Lagus, who iiiarried 
Lysiinachus, king of Macedonia. .Viler 
lier husbainPs death, Ceraunus, her own 
brother, married her, and ascended the 
throne of Macedonia. He previously mur- 
dered Lysimachua and Philip, the sons 
of A. by Lysimacjuis, in their motlier’a 
arms. A. was, some time after, banished 
into Samothrace.— A younger daughter 
of Ptolemy Auletes, sister to Cleopatra* 
Antony despatebed her to gain the good 
graces of her aisle — ‘The wife of a^ng 
of Gyrene, who committed adultery with 
her son-in-law.— A daughter of (,ysima- 
clius. 

ArsinoS; the ancieot name of aereral 





places ift Egypt ondi other coMiptrics.-Tl« 
A |owo or not far from the modern 
A town of Egypt, W. of the 
Ni]^« above Memplnsr and N. of Piol- 
emais. It was called the cii^j qf the croc- 
ocHles, because the onitnal was wonsliipiwMl 
there* and reared by the iahabitanis in dm 
ncighbonug lakes. It is now cullt Fai- 
otoa,— 3. A port of the Red sea, near its 
cntrano®? som^dmes called Bermice.-^, 
On the Red sea, farther N. — 5, la .Vlrica, 
in the Cyrenaica, betw(‘en I^ptis and 
Ptoleuiais. — 6, IiiCoelosyria. — 7. In Syria. 
—8. In Cilicia. — 9. In uEtoJia, in^arCuuo- 
pa^-^10. A nanxe of the city of Ephesus. 
— 11. In Cyprus, between old and new 
Paphos. — 12 . On the northern coast of 
Cyprus, near the promontory of Acunios. 
— 13. On tlie eastern coast of the same 
island, near Salamis. — 14. An inland 
town, also, of Cyprus. 

Absis. (See Jlhythm.) 

Arson, in law; the act of wilfully set- 
ting fire to a house, or other property, be- 
longing to others. This crune, by the 
law of England, is punishable widi death. 
If a man seta fife to his own house, die 
act is punishable by fine, itnprisoument, 
Of setting in the pillory. In the U. States 
of America, there is some dififereiicc 
the degree of punishment provided by the 
laws of the diu’erent states. In Massachu- 
setts, sotting fire to a dwelling-house, in 
the night time, m punishable with death ; 
in die day time, with hard labor for life. 
For burui ng buildi ngs not dwelling-houses, 
the ])unishmeut, thougli severe, is milder, 
lu New Hampshire, the law is very simi- 
lar. In New York, setting fire to an in- 
habiteil dwelling-house is uunisliable with 
death ; to an uninhabited building, with 
iuipiisoiiiiient. In Kentucky, arson is 
punishable with imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary. Ill all die states, it is treated, of 
course, as an offence of the blackest ciiar- 
acter. 

Art. (See — Art, schools of. 

(See Paintings SculpturCf &c.) 

Ar TA, or Larta ; a gulf, river and 
town of European Turkey, in Albania. 
The town is situatetl on the river of the 
same name, about 20 miles N. E. of Pre- 
vesa, and about 360 W. N. W. of Con- 
stantinople. The number of inhabitants 
amounted to 6000, before the late revolu- 
tion. Imn. 21° S' E. ; lat. 39° 3(y N. In 
1822, a battle was here fought, between 
the Creeks and Turks, in which the for- 
mer abandoned the Philhellenes, who, 
almost without ejtceptlon, were killed. 

Artaxerxes ; the name of several 
j^/srsian kings. — 1. Artaxerxes, surnamed 


arim.s» the second 

fnojm Artalianps md 

tors, ^o had murdered his fadier,^ai^ 
elder Itrodier Dariius, and,- 464 Jk Cp 
ascended the throim. He siibiected tljie 
rebellious, Egyptians, teruiinated die war 
with Athens, by gmuting freedom to the 
Greek cities of Asia, governed Ids aub- 
jocts iu jieace, and ilied B. C, 425. He 
was favorable to tlic Jews, and is thourfit 
tp Im the Ahasuerus of scrijiture. — 2. Ar- 
taxerxes, suniamed from 

strong memory, followed his father J)r- 
riiis n, in the year 405 B. C. After liav- 
iiig vanquished his brother Cyrus (q. v.), 
he made war ofi ftie Spaitans, who hatl 
assisted his enemy, ancl forc<3<l them to 
aliandon the Greek cities and islands of 
Asia to tlie ,Pej*sians. lie favored the 
Athenians, un<l endeavored to foment dis- 
sensions among the Greeks. lie was kill- 
ed, in 361, by his son Ochus, who succeed- 
ed him under the name of— 3. Ariaxerxes 
Ochu 9 , After having subjected the Pho)- 
nicians and Egyptians, and displayed great 
cruelty in both countries (in Kgypt, ho had 
Apis slaughtered, and served up at his ta- 
ble), he was poisoned by his general Bago- 
as, who threw his body to the cats, andhad 
sabre-handles made of his bones. 

Artemidorus, called the Daldimiy from 
the birth-place of his iriothor, a small 
city of Lydia, was a Greek writer at Eph- 
esus, in the 2d century after Clirist. lie 
occupied himself, principally, with the 
interpretation of dreams. We still haye 
two of his writings on this subject, wliich 
are particularly deserving of the notice of 
philologists, on account of tlie mlbrnia- 
tion they contain relative to fuicient rites 
and customs. The latest edition 

is that of Reiff, Leipsic, 1805. 

ARTEMts. (See Diana^ 

Artemisia ; queen of Caria, and 
wife of Mausolus. whose deiah„ i^e la- 
mented in the most tender ma^ejv^d 
to wliom slio erected, in her capil^ j^li- 
camassus, a monument, wliich wa$^Jie^- 
oned among the seven wonderii^0^1|ae 
world. The jiriiicipul architect of 
labored oii it. Bryuxis, Scopfti^^’ “ 
res and Tlmotlieus made the dbcprii^ons 
on the foiur sides of the edifice j Pytlies, 
the chariot drawn by four hoj^jses, which 
adorned the conical top. Vitruvius thought 
that Praxiteles was also employed on it. 
After the death of A., the artists finished 
it witlumt any compensation, that they 
might not be deprived of the honor of tlicir 
labof. It was an oblong square, 411 f^et 
in c^mpass^ and 130 feet hi|pi. The prm-* 
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^*a<} 0 tci^ with 86 columns, 
andmsf^wled th tntmnce. A. died, 
soibtt after ner husband, in' the monument 
iflrtitch she had erected to him, 351 B, C. 
•—Another A,, queen of Halicarnassus, 
accompanied Xerxes on his cxjiedition 
against Greece, and distinguished herseli^ 
in the battle of SaJathis (480 B. C.), by 
her determined boldne^. 

ARTTiMisiuivr, in ancient geography; a 
promontory of Euboea, ou the northern 
side of the island, which is famous for 
the great naval victory, gained in its 
neighborhood, by the Grecians, over 
Xerxes. 

Artemon ; a heretieal teacher, of the 
3d century, who domed the divinity of 
Christ, and declared him to be a merf3 
man, of rare virtue. He lived in the dio- 
cese of Rome. His adherents, the Arte- 
monites, seem to have spread, also, to 
Syria. Jn the latter half of tlie 3d cen- 
tury, they were confounded with other 
opponents to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
(See Antitrinifarians.) Samuel Crell ap- 
peared, in 1726, under the name Ariemo- 
nitw, as an antagonist of the same doc- 
trine. 

Artery. (See Blood-vessel.) 

Arthritis (from apdpov, ajoint); any dis- 
temper tJiat alfects the joints, but the gout 
particularly. (See Gout) — Arthritis planet- 
tcOj arthritis t'ctg-a, the wandering gout. 

Arthur, or Artus; prince of the Si- 
lures, in tiie 6th contuiy; an ancient Brit- 
ish hc'ro, whose* story has been tlie thein<3 
of rniicli romantic fiction. lie was, says 
Geotlh'v of Monmoutli, who probably 
followed the clironicle Brut d^Angleterre^ 
the truit of an adulterous connexion lie- 
tween the princess Igorna, of Cornwall, 
and Ut^Cr, the pendragon or chief 
commaftSer of the Britons. He was 
bom about 501. In 51G, he succeeded 
Ids filler in the oflico of general, and 
perfownuxl those heroic deeds against the 
Sq^nsJ Scots and Piets, which have 
made him so celebrated. He married 
ttie cidgbrated Guenever, or Ginevra, be- 
]<]^gib^to the liimily of the dukes of 
established the tumoiis order 
ofthej^i^d table ; and reigned, surround- 
ed by a Splendid court, 12 ycai*s, in peace. 
After this, as the poets relate, he con- 
quered Denmark, Nonyay and France, 
slew the giants of Spain, and went to 
Rome. From tlience he is said to have 
hastened lioine, on account of the ftiith- 
lessncSvS of his * wife, and Modred, his 
nephew, who carried on an adulterous 
Uitercom*sc, and stirred Up his subjects to 
iieb(‘Ilion; to have subdued the rebels, 


but to^have d)ed» in e<»t8eijp0ptce 
wounds, in 542, on the i^oi^ bf AVfii& 
where it is pretended that Hb grave 
found, in the reign of Heniy IL Hume 
thinks that the story of Arthur has some 
foundation in fact. 

Arthur’s Seat; a high hill tlie 
neighborhood of Edinburgh, said to have 
been so denominated from a tradition that 
king Arthur surveyed the country from 
its summit, and defeated the Saxons in its 
neighborhood. The highest point is 
nearly 700 feet firom the base. From 
hence may be seen the German ocean, 
the whole course of the Forth, the distant 
Grampians, a large portion of the most 
populous and iRJSt cultivated part of 
Scotland, including the picturesque city 
of Edinburgh and its castle. The view 
is a most beautiful one. 

Artichoke. The artichoke {cynara 
scohfnius) is a welltknbwn plant, which is 
cultivated in Europe chiefly for culinary 
piirposes. Tins plant was cultivated in 
En^and as early as the year 1580. The 
parts that are eaten are the receptacle of 
the flower, which is called the bottom., 
and a fl(‘shy substance on the scales of 
the calyx. The choke consists of the 
unopened florets and the bristles that 
separate tliem from each other. These 
stand upon the receptacle, and must be 
cleared' away before the bottom can bo 
eaten. Its iianui undoubtedly arose from 
a notion, that any one, unlucky enough to 
get it into his throat, must certainly bo 
choked. — Tn Ihigland, artichokes are gen- 
erally boiled plahi, and eaten wth melted 
butter and pepper, and are considered 
both wholesome and nutritious. The 
bottoms are sometimes steweil, boiled in 
milk, or added to ragouts, French pies 
and other highly-seast)iied dishes. For 
winter use, they may be slowly dried in 
an oven, and kc])t in paper bags, in a dry 
place. On the continent, artichokes are 
frequently eaten raw with salt and pep- 
per. By the country people of France, 
the flowers of tlie artichoke are some- 
times used to coagulate milk, for tlie pur- 
pose of making cheese. The leaves and 
stalks contain a bitter juice, which, mixed 
with an equal portion of white wine, has 
been successfully employed in the cure 
of dropsy, when other remedies have 
fiiiled. "fhe j uice*, prejiared with bismuth, 
imparts a permanent gold color to wooL 
— Tlie Jerusalem artichoke is a somewhat 
jiotato-sliaped root, produced by a species 
of sun-flower (/ie/t<mf\t«rf«6erom»k which 
gro^vs wild in several parts or ^oudi 
America. This plant bean single stalks, 
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w-hich am 8 oir 9 feet liigli, and 

yellow fiowei^ much smaller than those 
of th6 common species, So extirniely 
productive are these valuable roots, that 
between 70 and 80 tons Avcijrlit of ihoiu 
are said to have iKieii obtained, in one 
season, from a single acre of gi-ound. 
They succeed in almost every soil ; and, 
when once planted, will continue to 
flourish in the same place, without rcrjiiir- 
ing much manurt', or much attention to 
titeir culture. TJie season m which tlicy 
are dug up for use, is liorn about tlie 
middle of Sojitember till Noveinl)er, when 
they are in the greatest perfection. After 
that, they may bo presN^rved in sand, or 
under cover, for the winter. The roots 
are genendly eaten jilaiiily boiled, but 
they are sometimes scived at table with 
fricass(*e-sauce, and in other ways. Their 
flavor is so nearly like that of the com- 
mon artichoke, that if is difficult to distin- 
guish one from the other. We are in- 
formed that Jerusalem artichokes are a 
valuable food for hogs and store pigs ; 
and that, if washed, cut, and ground in a 
mill similar to an apple-mill, they may 
also be given to horses. 

Article of Faith is a point of Chris- 
tian doctrine established by< tlie church. 
The thirty-nine articles of the church of 
England were founded, for the most part, 
upon a body of articles compiled and 
published in the reign of Edw. V 1. They 
were firat jmssed in the convocation, and 
confirmed by royal authority in 1562. 
'riiey were ratified anew in 1571, and 
again by (Charles I. To these the law 
requires the subscription of all jiersons 
ordained to Ikj deacons or priests (13 Eliz. 
cap. 12) ; of all clergymen, inducted to 
any ecclesiiistical living (by the some 
statute), and of licensed lecturers and 
curates (13 EJiz. cap. 12 and 13, and 14 
Ch. II, cap. 4) ; of the heads of colleges, 
of chancellors, officials and commissaries, 
mid of schoolmasters. By statute Wm. 
Ill, CQ[>. 10, disputing teacliers are to 
subscri}>e to all except the 34th, 35th and 
«‘16th, and part of the 20th ; and, in tlxe 
case of Anabaptists, except, also, part of 
tiie 27th. By the 19th Geo- III, cap^ 44, 
however, dissenting preachers need only 
jirofess, in writing, to be Christians and 
Protestants, and that they believe the 
Scriptures to be the revealed will of Gad ; 
and school-masters need neither sign the 
articles nor such proiessions. 

Artioas, J. ; a native of Monte Video, 
and a captain in tlie royal service at the 
opening of the revolution on the rio de 
ia PkUL In 1811, he applied to the junta 


of Buenos Ayres ffir avrlAance, in ulm 
luid armmifiition, to enatfie him to 
hitionize the Banda Orieiital^ then gov- 
turned by the Sjwnish captaiiHgeneral 
Elio. The junta sent an auxiliary force,, 
under Rondeau, to aid him; and they 
gained a signal victoiy over the royalists, 
at Las Piedras, in May, 1811, upon which 
they immediately laid siege to Monte Vi- 
deo. The siege was suspended, by agree- 
ment, in November, but atterwards re- 
sumed by A., in conjunction with several 
successive generals fropi Buenos Ayre% 
until the gairison capitulated to A. and 
Alvear, in 1814. Meanwliile, A. had 
been grafhmlly extending Jus influence, 
and assuming rank as chief of the Banda 
Oiiental. Rondeau, in the name of the 
junta, assembled a convention of the 
people of this district, for the purpose of 
choosing deputies to a general congress, 
and appointing a governor. A. demanded 
that the electors should receive directions 
from him; but, the latter proceeding in 
opposition to his demaml, a breach en- 
sued. lie declared the convention ille- 
gal, and its doings void, and succeeded 
in persuading nearly all the troops from 
the Banda Oriental to supi)ort him, and to 
leave the Buenos Ayreaii army. In con- 
sequence of this, the director, Posadas, 
declared A. a traitor and an outlaw, and 
set a price upon his head. This precipi- 
tate measure served to widen the breach 
between A. and tlic goverinnent of Bue- 
nos Ayres, and greatly sti-engthened his 
})OWcr in the Banda Oriental. He claimed 
that possession of Monte Vi»lc*o should be 
given to him as political chief ; and, hav- 
ing attacked . and defeated colonel Soler, 
who had been appointed governor of the 
city, he entered it in tnumph, and thus 
held complete control over mo' whole 
Banda Oriental. E-xtending Jfls views 
farther, he marched, in 18] 5, aggiu# the 
province of Santa Fe, which declaiie^in 
Ills favor. General Viana and 
Alvarez being sent against iiiin by the 
existing director, Alvear, with a;^dy qf 
2000 men, Alvarez united with 
arrested Viana, being actuated by 
of the director, Alvear, whose 'tidmiais- 
tration was luipopiiiar. Attempts w^re 
afterwards made against A. without suc- 
cess, and, at len^, in 181G, Pueyj«don 
being placed at tno head of the goverh- 
meiit, conciliatory measures were resorted 
to, with as little success, to induce him to 
listen to terms of accommodation, in con- 
sequence of n tlireateped invasion of tlie 
Banda Oriental by the Portuguese. A 
treaty was, at ^ that time, concluded by 
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comaiission^llt on the part of 

Piieyfedon and of A* j^bat the people of the 
Banda Oriental revised to ratify it, insti- 
gated, it was said, by Ar himself. A. con- 
dnued to malntaiu his independence. In 
Dec. 1816, general Lecor invaded the 
Banda Oriental with a Portuguese army, 
which A. could not withstand in the open 
held. Accordingly, he evacuated Monte 
Video, which was entered by Lecor, Jan. 
li^th, 1817, and permanently retained by 
the government of Brazil. Subsequei itly, 
the defeat of La Tun*e, a geiw'ral of the 
Bmida Oriental, at Arrayo de Ion Catala- 
nhs, increased the difficulties ol' this ter- 
ritory. A. was compelled to have recourse 
10 a guerilla warfare, wherein he and Ri- 
vera, one of his adherents, were greatly 
diBtinguished, and inflicted serious losses 
upon Lenon At this period, a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants desired a reiuiion 
with Buenos Ayres, as the only means of 
successfully reswting the Portuguese. But 
the intrigues and influence of A, prevent- 
ed this, and the time for accommodation 
passed away, A. even sent an abusive 
letter to the director, and attacked and 
ilefeah^l a d«'taclunent of troops under 
Monies de Oca, and another under Bal- 
earce, which liad been ordered to inarch 
into the ]>rovirice of Entre Rios, and to 
secure Santa Fe agjiinst the Portuguese. 
He continued to wage war against his in- 
vaders, with tindaimted resolution, with- 
out any assistance from tlie government 
of Buenos Ayres, which was accused, 
falsely, no doubt, of secretly aiding the 
Brazilians, in order to destroy him. But, 
in 1820, the ■ power of A. was com- 
pletely broken, he being defeated with 
rim loss of nearly all his army ; in con-* 
sequence’ of which, Ramirez, the cliief 
of EntrO Rios, beernno his enemy, and 
cortipelled liim to fly into Paraguay. Of 
his subsequent fiite little is knowu. (See 
Oriental.) 

signifies all sorts of great 
guikH 6t cannon, mortal's, howitzers, |X3- 
tafds, &ic., togetluT with all the appara- 
ondpBtores thereto belonging, which 
areftaken into liie field, and used for be- 
defending fortified places, 
also the science of aitillory or 
gunnery {q, v.), which, originally, was not 
stqmrated fmin mi litary engineeridg. The 
class of arms called artHlerif has always 
Ixum the subject of scientific calculation, 
more than any other species, ns tho Ital- 
ian word arkj in its name, seems to indi- 
cate. Tho same name is also given to 
the troops by whom these arms are seiVed, 
the men being, in fact, aubridiary to the 


instruments. The otlw pcffdow o#v|rtl 
army are armed men^ while tlie aitilkngr 
consists of manned arms. The histhi^^ 
&c., of artillery in the different countries^ 
will be given unch'r the head of Gunnery. 
— Artilltnf^ park of ^ is tln^ j*luce appointed 
by the general of an army to encamp tho 
train of artillery, with tiie ajiparatus, am- 
munition, &c., as well as the iKitUdioni iqi- 
jminted for its service and defence. Strict 
order and a convenient aiTiuigenient for 
breaking ap, &c., ai*e very important in 
encamping a [larli of artillery . — Field ar-' 
tUlery is distinguished from artillery for 
deleiice or besieging . — Flying artillery 
consists of light pieces, with accommoda- 
tious for the artillerists, so that the whole 
caa move quickly in battle. In some 
armies, the mounted artillery, also, ia 
called JlyinfT artillery. (See, Mso, Amw^ 
sette^ Cannon^ &^c.) 

Aa'Tois ; a former province of France, 
anciently one of the 17 provinces of the 
Netherlands, It was bounded on the 
S. and W. 1^ Picardy, on tlie E. by Hai- 
nault, and on the N. by Flanders. A* 
always was* accounted very productive. 
It was 75 miles in length, and 36 in 
breadth. It is now included in the de- 
partments of Pas de Calais, Somme, 
and Nord. (For comte d’Artois, see 
Charles X.) 

Artottritks (from S^rog, bread, and r»pa?, 
cheese) ; a sect, in the 2d century, in Gala- 
tia, which used bread and cheese in the 
eucharist, because, they said, the fii-st 
men offered not only tho fruits of tho 
earth, but of their flocks too. Idiey ad- 
mitted females to tlie prieslbood, and 
even to the dignity of bishops. 

Arts (from tho Latin ars ) ; in the most 
general sense of the word, any acquired 
skill. As the fine arts, in early times, 
were nor distinctly vseparated Irom the 
merely useful arts (nor even from the sci- 
ences), and as there is, in fact, much diffi- 
culty in drawing the line, in many cases, 
one word i« used, in most languages, for 
both, and an epithet is necessary to distin- 
gtiisli them ; in some languages, however, 
e. g., the German, they are distinguished by 
two very different words. The ancients 
divideil the arts into liberal arts [artes Hbe** 
rales, ingemiWjbonm) and servile arts (artes 
scrviles). Under tne latter were cona- 
}>rehended the mechanical arts, because 
tJiey were practised only by slaves. Tlje 
former ones were such as were thought 
liecoming to freemeiK The name ser- 
vile arts was lost Os soon as freemen 
began to practise them, but the name of 
liberal wis was tetain^i^ following 
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seven were ^svially ^Ued by this iiauio : 
graumoTydtaiectks, rhetoric, music, aritli* 
metic, geometry and astronomy, according 
to the well-known verse, — 

Gfamt l^vutur, Z>ia. verl»a <U)CCt, Rh**. vcrl>a 
inmi-lrat, 

Mus. Ctiuil, Ai\ numeral, Gt\ ponderat, colit 
astra. 

This awkwanl and illogical division con- 
tijiues in many Catholic >chools, whore the 
tlifhj^oiit classes arc an an^^etl according to 
it. In modern times, wo divide arts into 
Jine aanl useful or Tnechanical arts, com- 
prising muler the former all tliose, the di- 
rect object of which is not utility, as poe- 
try, music, architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, <S:c. If we speak of the dne arts 
simply, not in contradistinction to the use- 
ful arts, we generally intend only urchitec-, 
ture, painting, i^ulpturc and engraving, 
with their subdivisions. (For the history 
and description of each of die fine arts, 
see tlic respective articles.) — The mechan- 
ical arts, as we have said, were practised, 
among the ancients, by slaves or by women, 
many things of the first necessity being, of 
course, manufactured in the Jiouse. lle- 
fincmciit, liowever, in llie course of time, 
made more skill necessary, in some 
branches of manufacture, tlian is general- 
ly to be exjiccted from women or slaves. 
TJius we find, in the middle ages, up to 
the 10th century, besides the slaves or 
bondsmen, free persons practising the 
nseliil arts. From that time, however, it 
seems tJiut mechanical arts were carried 
on only by frcedinen, or nuns and monks, 
who worlced both for themselves and otli- 
ni*s. \VheM the cities grew u]), and their 
iiumb(;r and pojiulation rapidly increased, 
one of the immense clianges whicli his- 
tory shows to liave sprung from them, 
%vas the elevation of the inochaniea! arta* 
It was now e;steemed hononildc to be a 
skilful mccjianic. In m4ny instances, 
too, they became blended witii the fine 
arts, and the names of several workmen 
have been handed down to ns, with a 
reputation akin to that of artists ; e, 
Jleavouuto Cellini, Peter Fischer. (See 
Cor/foration,) 

Arum)Elian Marbles ; a series of an- 
cient .scuJfitured marbles, discovered by 
Williiun P<'tty, who explored tlie ruins of 
Greece^ at the expense of and for Thomiis 
llow aitl, end of Anmdel, w'lio lived in tlie 
time of Janies and Charles I, and devoted 
a large portion of his fortune to the collec- 
tion of monuments illustrative of the arts, 
and of the lustory of Greece and Rome. 
These marbles, named in honor of their 
plinchaser, arrived in England, in the 


year 1627, witlt statues, 

sarcopliagi, John> Salden pubMsiiea 
some of the inscriptions, winch hetlioughl 
most interesting, under die title of Mgr- 
jftora Anindeliana, 4to., London, 1628. 
It is supposed tliat not more than half 
of the original number escajied deslW* 
tion in tlie civil wara : they were then in 
the garden of the earl, in the Strand, in 
London. Henry Howard, duke of Nor- 
folk, grandson of the collector, presented 
the remainder to the university of Oxford, 
where they still remain. The whole 
collection of inscriptions was published 
by Humphrey Prideaux, in 167(> ; by Mi- 
chael Maltaire, in 1732 ; by Dr. Chandler, 
very splendidly, in 1763. These inscrip- 
tions arc rocoids of treaties, public con- 
tracts, thanks of the state to patriotic in- 
dividuals, &c., and many oi' a private 
nature. TJie most curious and intei'cst- 
ing is one usually known by the name of 
the Parian Chronicle, iroin having been 
kept in the island of Paros. It is a 
chronological account of the principal 
events in Grecian, and particularly in 
Athenian liistory, during a period of 1318 
years, from the reign of Cocrops, B. C. 
1450, to the archfinship of Diognetus, 
B. C. 264. The authenticity of this 
ohronicle has been calli^d in question, but 
has been vindicated by many of the moirt 
learned men. 

Aruns, Tnrquinius; the son of Tar- 
quin II, the last king of Home, who, 
meeting Bratus in tlie first battle after the 
expulsion of the royal family, tlicy mutu- 
ally killed each other. 

Arubixi Campi (./M/.stfln^eZd!») f plains 
in Liicaiiia, famous for the last battfe-be- 
tween the liomans and Pyrrhus, (cp yij; 

Aruspicf.s, or Uarusfice^i^v liOQian 
priests and prophets, who -foretold 
from observing the entroila of 
animals. They observed, 
cir<*unistances which acconap6silji%j?'or 
hafipened during the sacrifice 
flame, the mode in which the anlSm^^bc- 
haved, the smoke* Their 
sought for in Etruria# They ww 
duced into Rome by 
they enjoyed their authority jpie 

of the emf^ror Constantine<4^^ AV>7)., 
who prohibited all soothsaying ori pain of 
death. Their numlier, at this time, was 70 ; 
their chief {meet was called simmus arus- 
pex, or puhUcxts, 

As. The Romans used this word in 
three different ways, viz., to denote, 1, any 
unit whatever, conoidered as divisible; 

2, the unit of weighty or tlie pound {Hbm ) ; 

3, their moot ancient coin. lu thu 



AS-ASBESWa 


first ttee of thfS wofdji thjf^und) foot, 
gfertdft cw, when 

contradisdnguished their divisione 

or fhictions. In facet, the word was ap- 
plied to any integer ; e» g., inheritances, 
inteipest, houses, mods, &e. Therefore 
et‘a»se heres signifies io*vnJwnl the whole* 
Different names were given to different 
numbers of oases : dtipondiiis {dm pondo) 
^ ^ asseSy sestertius {sesqui terliusy viz., tlie 
tliird half) » 2li* asses, tressis 3 asses^ 

qwgrussis ^ 4 asses, and so on to centos^ 
sis asn 100 asses. The as, whatever unit 
it ^presented, was divided into 12 parts, 
of ounces (unci^f, and the difierent frac- 
tions of the as received different names, 
as fellows : — 


As, ounces 

Deunx, 11 
Dexlans, . 10 

Dodrans- . 0 

Bes, or cles, 8 
Septunx, . 7 

JSemis, G ** 

►Si'scinicia 


Ouincunx, . . 5 ounces. 
Tricjis, . 4 

Quadrons, o 
teruiKjus, 3 * 

Sextans, . . 2 

Uncia, 1 ounce. 

H 1 jounce. 


1 uncia contained 2 semlunciee, 

3 due Ike, 

4 sicdicj, 

0 sextulo?, 

2 } smipula{scriptuIa,orscripuIa,) 

4V) olw.-))!, 

1 U ijllKlUiT. 


Scholars are not agreed on the weight 
of a Roman poiuid, but it is not far 
from 327,1873 frramines, Frencli measure. 
Buda^us has written 9 books De *^^sse et 
cjtis Partibus (Of the As and its Parts). In 
the most ancient times of Rome, the cop- 
per coin, which was called as, actually 
weighed an as, or a pound, hut, in differ- 
ent periods of the republic and the suc- 
ceeding empire, this coin w'as of very 
different values. 

Asaf(etida is a resinous gum, procured 
frdnii tho root of a large umhelliferous 
l)laht (ferula assafatida), which grows in 
iJie Hwuntains of some parts of Persia. 
Thpllaves of this plant arc nearly 2 feet 
long ifi^bly-wingod, and have the leaflets 
nlteimate. The flowers are small, and the 
seeSs ovali flat, and marked with 3 longi- 
tiiC^al Ifeiea No one, who has ever 
ih« Peculiarly powerful and gnr- 
lic^e ow’ef asafeetida, can well forget 
it. exposed to the air, but particularly 
when heated, it will pervade eveiy apart- 
ment of a house. Notwithstanding this, 
it cotiotitutes a favorite seasoning for food 
with the inhabitants of many parts of the 
East The Indian Banians, who never 
»vit animal food, use it in almost all their 
dishes, and, before their meals, even rub 
their mouths with it, iu order to Stimulate 
tlieir appetite. It is sometimes used by 


m 

our own cooks, but fit very 
tity, in place of garlic, Ih matiy pOrtV i^ 
Arabia and Persia, asafostltla is mtieh 
esteemed as a remedy forvariotts intern^ 
diseases, and even as an external applica- 
tion to wounds. With us, it is considered 
a powerful medicine in several disorders. 
It has been applied, with success, in the 
cure of hooping-cough and worms •, aincl 
in flatulent colics, it has, in many cases, 
afforded ^eat relief. It is import ed in 
masses of various sizes and forms, and of 
yellow, bro^vn or bluish color, soinctinies 
interspersed with roundish, white pieces. 
The plant, feom the foot of which nsafat- 
ida is produced, ^ows in the mountains 
which suiToiind the small town of Dis*- 
giiura, in Persia ; and, at the season when 
it is collected, the whole place smells of 
it. The upper part of the roots, which 
are Sometimes as tliick as a man’s leg, 
rises Somewhat above the surface of the 
ground. The harvest copimenees when 
the leaves begin to decay ; atid the whole 
gathering is performed, by the inhabitants 
of the place, in 4 difleitnt journeys to the 
mountains. The demand for the aiiicle, 
in foreign cojmtries, being first ascertain- 
ed to be sufficient to repay the trouble of 
collecting it, the persons emj)Ioycd pro- 
ceed to the mountains in cojn])anies of 4 
or 5 each. It is stated that a single ship 
is exclusive!}^ devoted to tmnsporting* the 
bulk of this commodity to the ])orts iu the 
Persian gulf; and that, when smaller par- 
cels are carried, it is usual to tie them to 
the top of the mast. 

Asaph, 8t., a native of North Wales, 
lived under (yarentius, king of the Brit- 
ons, about 590, I hi wrote the ordinances 
of his cliurcli, and the Tiife of St. Kenti- 
geni, whom lie succeeded in the charge 
of the convent cf Ijiaii Ehvy. Bnyle 
says he was the first w'lio rect'ived unc- 
tion from the pope. 

Asben; a considerable kingdom in tlie 
interior of Africa, betwx'on Fez/'an and 
Casluia. The sultan is said, by llorne- 
maiui, to rank next to that of Bortiou, 
among the sovereigns of Interior Africa. 
The inhabitants of A. arc Tuaricks, of the 
tribe Ktdluvi. 

Asbestus ; a mineral sul>stance, pre- 
senting much diversity in its structure an<l 
color. It occurs in long, parallel, ex- 
tremely slender and flexible fibres {amian^ 
fhus ) ; in finely -interw'oven and closely- 
matted filaments, forming flat pieces 
(mountain leather) ; in fibres interlaced so 
ns to form numemus cells resembling cork 
(mountain cork) ; in hard, brittle, slightly- 
curved fibres (mountain Vi^dtfd); and in 







comfi^y-fibrouB masse^ lianler and 
thetotlior varieties (common 
aabestus). Its most ooimnon colo^ are 
gmyi yellow, green anil blue, hitonningliHi 
whitew It is Inund in all coutitries 
Doore or less abuiidaiUly, and exists, tunn- 
ing veins, in aer^Humne, mica slate, and 
primitive lime-btone rucks. Amiantlnis, 
tlie most ilelicate varu'ty, comes most 
plentitnily from Savoy and Corsica. Its 
nbroiis texmre, and the little nlterulion it 
uiidergOf3S in strong iieals, wnised it to Ih‘ 
used by the ctisteiTi nations as ;m artielu, 
for the labricarion of cloth, which, when 
soileil, was pnrihed by throwing it into the 
fire, from w^hence it always came out eUw 
mid perfectly white ; lienee it obtained 
die name oi' aftiavra^, or iindejihd. liy tln^ 
Komans, tliis clotii wiis purchased at an 
exorliitant price, for the piiipose of w hip- 
ping u{> the bodies of the dead, \nxivio\isly 
to their lieing laid upon the funeral pile. 
The jirejiarution of this cloth is etlocteil 
by soaking tlic^ amianthus in warm water, 
rubbing it xviih die tingei-s, soaking tin* 
filaments in oil, when they are mingletl 
with a little cotton, and sjain upon the 
ordinary spindle. Wlien woven into cloth, 
the fiibric is he«ated red-hot, and the oil 
and cotton exmsumed, learing only a tis- 
sue of ])ur<j amianthus. Paper may also 
ho Ibrmed from this substance, in the way 
in wdiieli common pajicr is made, except 
that more size is rerpiisite. A book lias 
even been printed on such paper. (See 
BiblioTtiania.) Lamp-wicks have abo been 
constniet«‘d from amianthus, hut tliey n?- 
quire to ho cleaned occasionally from the 
lamp-black, which aecuinulates upon 
them, and jirevents tJie due stipply of oil. 
In Coi*sjca, it is advantageously used in 
the mannlactiire of potteiy, being reduced 
to fine filamenls, and kneaded u[> with 
the clay'; the etfr'ct of which is to render 
the vessels less liable to break, from sud- 
den alternations of lieat and cold, than 
common pottery. 

Ascamus, son f>f Aeneas and Crensa, 
accompanied ins fiuiier in liis flight 
from the burning Troy, and went with 
him to Italy. ILj was afterwards calhd 
Ildus. He behavtid with great valor 
in the war lietwecn his fatlier and llie 
Latins. Ho succeorled Aeneas in the 
gov ernment of and built Alba, 

wliich he transfl^rred (he seat of hfS em- 
pire from iMvinium, The descendants 
of A* reignexl in Alha (br above 420 y^ars,' 
making l4 kings, till. the age Of iVumitor. 

, years, and was 

Jiy Sylvius Posthumiis, son of i!&rteas Ify 

'lAvinia. lulus, ilie son of A.^ disiutited 


Mve rt to ho 

from the fiimlly midlulhs Was 

invested with the ofBcO Of high pri^t, 
which remained a long while irt his fSmfly. 

A»ceKt>ajsts, in hrW, ftrO opposf.’h to 
degeendmis in succession t i. e., wJicn' a 
lather aucoeeds his son, or an uncle bis 
nephew, 6cc., the inheritance is said to Cf.v- 
ctnd,or to go to ascendtintg* (Sce DtsCtni.) 

'AsOewdino, ill astronomy,* is said of 
such stars as are rising al>ove the horizon 
in any parallel of the equator ; and 'thus, 
likewise, ascending laHtmle — tlie latitude 
of a planet when going towards the north 
X>ole.-wl5re)w/tnff node is that point of u 
]>lanet*s orbit, wherein it passers the eclip- 
tic to jiroeced noj thward. Tliis i.s other- 
wise called the northeni node, 

Aficr.y^ioy] an uninhabited island, con- 
sisting of naked rocks; a shattered volca- 
no, of aliout flO miles in circumference, in 
tfie Atlantic ocean; Ion. 14® SS' W. ; lat. 
7® 5b' S. It has an excelloiit harbor, fre- 
quented by the East Indiamen and whale- 
fishei-s. Fisli, sea-fowl and turtles abound, 
but there is an entire want of water. TIk* 
vegetation, scarcely snflicient to support 
some goats, is confined to an eminence in 
the south-east. In a crevice of the rock 
there is the sea post-ojjire^ as it is called — a 
place where bottles, closely sealcti, are lefl 
with letters fir passing vessels. This isl- 
and formerly IwlOngcd to the Poituguese, 
who discovered it in 1501; but, in 181h‘, 
some English families from J5t. Helena set- 
tled here, on account of the inexmven- 
icnee which they experienced from the 
residence of lVaj»oleon. Asceriaipn was 
then taken possession of, by lli6" 
government, as a inilitaiy station 
transjiort sfiips proviiled the ^ari'kq'n^Ol’ 
yoo men with supplies from the 
of Good Hojve. A road Was laid biTrt^'&ud 
a fort was built. In l82l, thh 
ment resolved to continue ihg 
of tliis post. 

Ascexsiox, in astronomy. Wei^Sei 
stand by the right ageengion of'd'j^tai'ribi 
degree of the eqtiAtOr, 
beginning of Aric«, ‘TOieh tCf/''|h 

irn ridiim with the star. 
eension and declination, JKua^i^ c 
stars in the heavent^ is dctermi!fed, a»ihi 
of places on the earth by lon'gltu^ an 
latitude, By obtiqxie ascension, we lilhlc! 
stand decree of the equator, counted 
as befell, v^hSch rises with tlie star, in ^ 

Asctrtstojr Day ; the day on which jho 
asCenBimi 6f the Savior is commeiUortpd, 
ofben culled flbly Ttmrsdmj. It is a moYa- 



ASCENSION DAY— AS0I.BPIADEAN VERSE, 




We feast, always fallini^^^he Thursday 
hut on^; befere Whit^^lde. (For the 
Ascens^ of the Vb^in, a feast of the 
Roman Catholic church, see Assumption,) 
Much has been written on the ascension 
of Chr^^ in Germany, by Protestant Bib- 
lical critics, of whom we will only men- 
tion Seininlcr and Paulus. — The idea of 
ascension is common to the mythology of 
almost every nation. 

Ascetics ; a name given, in ancient 
limes, to those Christians who devoted 
theinselves to severe exercises of piety, 
and strove to distinguish themselves from 
the world by abstinence from sensual 
enjoyments, and by voluntary penances. 
Hence those writings winch teach the 
spiritFial exercises of piet^, art; termed 
ascetic writings. Even betore Christ, and 
in the limes of tJie first Christian ehurch, 
there were similar ascetics among llie 
Jews (s<;e ll^sencs)^ also among tin; plii- 
loso[}hers of Greece, and in particular 
among the Platonics, I'lio expression 
ascetic is borrowed from the Gret^k word 
artKi/aii ((‘\(*rcise), used by the ancient 
Gn;eks to signify the spare diet of the 
athletic, who, to jirepare themselves for 
tlieir conib.-its, abstained from many ittdul- 
g(;nccs. (For the character of the Chris- 
tian ascetics, and tin; religious views by 
which they ^\erc guided, sec Chiosiics, 
Saints, J\IonLs\) 

Aschaffemjurg (the ancient Ascibur- 
gum, laid out by tlie liomaus) ; a town in 
the Bavarian district of the Lo^ver Maim;, 
with 750 houses and iidiahitants, on 
the Maine and Ascliaff. It formerly be- 
longed, with its territory, to the electorate 
of Mentz. The scenery is so beautiful, and 
the castle so fine, that Gnslavus AdoljdiuH 
of Sweden, when be took ]>ossessieu of 
it, in his expedition to llie llliine, wislied 
to transfer it, with its view, to lake Maler, 
in Sweden. Ader the dissolution of the 
electorate of MeiUz, in 1811, A. became 
the sunimer residence of the prince pri- 
mate, afterwards grand duke of Frankfort. 

Ascham, Roger, was bom, in 1515, of a 
respectal^le family in Yorkshire. He was 
entered at Cambridge, 1530, and was 
chosen fefiow in 1534, and tutor in 1537. 
In this period of religious and literary 
revolution, A. joined himself with those 
who were extending the bounds of knowl- 
edge* He became a Protestant, and appli- 
ed Inmself to the study of Greek, which 
began, about that time, to be taught in 
England. TIkti; was yet no established 
lecturer of Greek: the university, there- 
fore, .ippointod him to read in the open 
sSiools. He was not less eminent as a 
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writer of Latin than as a teadi^i^ of 
Greek. He wrote all the pubhc lett^ef 
the university, was afterwards Latin sec* 
retary to king Edward, and also to Mary. 
Cardinal Pole, who was particularly eriii- 
nent for his skill in Latin, employed him 
to ti'aiislate, for the pope, his speech in the 
English parliament. In 1544, he wrote 
his “ Toxopliilus, or Schole of Shooting,” 
in praise of his favorite amusement and 
exercise — arclieiy. This book lie present- 
ed to the king, wlio rewarded him with a 
pension of 10 pounds. In 1548, the prin- 
cess Elizabeth invited him to direct her 
studies ; but, after instructing her 2 years, 
lie left her without her consent, and, soon 
after, went to Germany as secretary to 
sir R. Morisine. In this journey, he wrote 
his Report of the Aftairs ni Germany, 
tijion the death of Edward, he was re- 
called, but preserved the oilico of Latin 
secretary to Mary, although a Protestant, 
through tlie interest of (jardiner. Upon 
the accession of his pupil, he was contin- 
ued m his lomuT enifdoynienl, and was 
daily admitted to the preseiiei; of the 
queen, to assist her stiidu's, or partake of 
her diversions, but recei\cd no very sub- 
stantial marks of her bouuty. In 15(i3, 
he was invited by sir E, riackville to 
write the Bchoolmjisier, a in alise on edu- 
cation, which, thougli coni|>lcled, he did 
not publish. To this 'vvork, conceived 
with vigor and execut(*d wiili accuracy, 
Ik; pniiciiially owes his modern ri'puta- 
tjon. His style was, in his own age, mcl- 
hlluous and eloquent, and ]^ now vuluahle 
as a specimen of genu me English. I le was 
never robust, and his d('ath, \v hicli hap- 
pened 1558, was occasioned b\ hiF> too 
close ap]>hcat'!on to the composition of a 
l)ociii, winch he inleiidcd to jn escnt to the 
queen on the anniversary of hi r ai'cessjon. 

Asclepiadean Verse consists of 2 or 
3 choriamlmses, and is accordingly dis- 
tinguished into greater and /t.ss. It al- 
ways begins with a spondee, and ends 
with an iambus : 

Less. 

^ I 

Greater, 

w—l 

Their character is lyric, uniting grace 
witli vigor. In Horace, there are 5 dif- 
ferent metres formed of Asclepiadean 
vei*ses. He uses either the greater or the 
less alone, or alternately with the Glycon- 
ic verse ; or employs 3 less Asclepiadean 
verses, followed by a Glyconic, or 2 less 
Asclepiadean, by a Pherecratian and a 
Glyconic verse. 
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Ascubpiades, the descendant? of the tiji^uished himself by discovering the lac* 
god of medicine, ASscuiapius, by his teals, a system of vessels, the office df 
sons Podaliiius and Machaon, spread, which lis to absorb the chyle fonlW in the 
togetlier with the worship of the god, intestines, and thus contribute to the sup- 
through Greece and Asia Minor. They port of animal life. A. first observed these 
fi)nned an order of priests, which pre- vessels in dissecting a living dog. His 
served the results of the mcidical experi- investigations were publish^ after his 
ence acquired in the temples as a hered- death at Milan, 1627. 
itaiy secret, and wore thus, at the same Asen. (See Mythology j northern,) 
time, physicians, propin ts and priests. Ashmole, Robert, a celebrated Eng- 
They Uved in the temple of the god, and, lish antiquary and virtuoso, bom at Lich- 
by exciting the imagiimtioiis of the sick, field, in 1617, was sent to London at the 
prepared them to receive healing dreams age of 16, where he studied law and other 
and divine apj)aritions ; observed carefully branches of knowledge, and practised an 
the coni-se of the disease ; applied, as it is a chancery solicitor. On the breaking out 
believed, besides the conjurations and of the civil wars, he retired to Oxford, and 
charms usual in antiquity, real magnetic entered himself of Brazen-Nose college, 
remedies, and rioted down the results of when^ he engaged in the study of natural 


their jinietiee. They were, accordingly, 
not only the first physicians known to ns, 
but, in fiet, the founders of scientific 
medicine, which proceeded from their 
society. The constifutiou of this medical 
family ordtT was, without doubt, derived 
from Egyjit, whence also the coluber Ms- 
cvlapiij Jiinn., which was used as a heal- 
ing and profdietic serpent, was brought by 
the Pha.'nicians to Epidannis, the chief 
sent of the god. Round tins serpcnit-god 
an order of priests was gathered, and 
thenco spread his worsliiji. (fn later 
times, 292 B. C., such a Iiealing serpent 
was sent to the island of tlie Tiber, near 
Rome.) one could he initiated info 
the secrets of their knowledge wirliout a 
solemn oath. At first, this order r>f priests 
was cordined to the family of the Ascle- 
piadc's, who kept tlielr family register 
with great rare. Ari'-tides celebnited 
them by iiis eulogiuins at Sni\rna, Hip- 
pocrates ot‘ C<js, the founder of scientilic 
physic, derived fiis origin from if, and the 
oath administered to the disci [des of the 
order (jufijurmiflum IIij}porratis) is pre- 
served in his writings . — An Asclepiades 
from Prnsa, in Bitliyma, 20 years B. (A, is 
mentioned as the first pruclieal physician 
at Rome, an<l as tin) founder of the me- 
thodical school. Jn the course of lime, 
strangers, also, as Galen rejiorts, were ini- 
tiated into these mysteries and this order. 
— We find the name of A. also in the lit- 
erature of the Greeks. (Hec lJisscrfrUion.1 
on the hVagments of Asclepiades (f 'Tragi- 
Ivs in the Actis Philologorum Mona^ensi- 
tm, edited by Thiersch, 1st vol., 4th No., 
p. 490.) 

Aselli, or Asellitjs, Caspar; an Ital- 
ian anatomist of the 17th century. He 
was Ixirrt at Cremona, studied medicine, 
and became professor of anatomy in the 
lUlJversity of Pavia, where he highly dis- 


philosophy, mathematics and astronomy. 
On the ruin of the king’s affairs, he re- 
turned to London, and formed a close 
intimacy with tlie celebrati'd astrologers 
JMoore, Lilly and Booker, but shared only 
in their absurdity, not in their roguery. 
He subsequently inarricd lady Mainwa- 
riiig, a rich widow. On this accession of 
fortune, lie gave up Jiis ]>rofession, and hia 
house in London became a resort of all 
the proficients and professors in the occult 
sciences. A., about this time, published, 
under another name, a treatise on alche- 
my, by the celebrated doctor Dee ; and 
undertook to j)repare for the press a com- 
jdete collection of tluj manuscript wri- 
tings of English chemists, under the title of 
Thmtrum Chymicum firitannienm. Hav- 
ing for some time attaclied himself to the 
.‘'tudy of antiquity and tlic perusal of rec- 
f;rds, he began to colh'ct materials for his 
celebrated History of the Order of tlie 
(barter. Ifis love for botany having in- 
duced Iiini to lodge with the celebrated 
gardener of Lambeth, John Tradescant, 
lie ohtaira’d the curious collection of Par- 
ities got together by that person and liis 
lather. On the restoration, A. waS gi ^ i- 
fied with the fKist of Windsor heitd^^ul 
received other iqipoiiitmenis, both honor- 
able and lucrative; was admitted a fellow 
of the royal society, and favored with 
the diploma of a dotJtor of pb^oic from 
liie university of Oxfbrd. m he 

]>rescntcd to the king his wcirk bn tbC 
Order of the Garter, and, in 1675, resigned 
his office of Windsor herald. An acci- 
dental fire in the Temple destroyed a 
library which he had been upwards of 30 
years collecting, with a cabinet of 9000 
coins, and other valuable antiquities. In 
168J1, he presented to the university of 
Oxford his Tradescantiaii collection oif 
rarities, to which he afterwards added hfe 
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books and MSS., therf|^ commeiK^ing 
the niMSGiimAshmolemunt it Oxford. Ho 
died in ‘^iay, 1692, aged 76. He left a 
numl)er of MSS,, several of wliicli have 
been pripte^l, and a diary of liis life. 

Ashantke ; a wai’like nation of Ne- 
groes, on and ne^ the Gold Coast of 
Guinea, in the vicinity of the British setr 
tleinen^ Cape Coast castle, at Sierra Le- 
gate, with which we have become ac- 
fpiainted by Bowdich’s Missioii to Ashan- 
tce (Londoix, 1819), and Jos. Dupuia’ 
Journal of a Residence in Ashantee 
(London, 1824), as well as by tlieir bloody 
war with the English, in 1824, in which 
the governor of the above-ineiitioned 
Britidn colpny, general McCarthy, lost his 
The kingdom of die Asliaiitees was 
Ibuiided, about 100 years ago, by a suc- 
cessful conqueror, with a kind of feudal 
constitution. It extends fro/n 6° to 9° N. 
lat., and from 0° to 4® VV. Ion. to the river 
Volta, The residence of tbe king is Coo- 
inassie. The law permits him to have 
‘1333 wives, a mystical number, on which 
I he welfartj of the nation rests. Ilis ser- 
vants, al)o\e 100 in number, are slaugh- 
tered oil his toml», that he may arrive in 
flic infrrnal regions with a suite liecoming 
his rank, ^^everal Negro states, under 
their own prinei's, are dependent on him. 
Ashantee itsedf (11,000 square miles, wVth 
1,000,000 inhahilauts) forms a ptirt of 
\\%ngara, vv hich contains two other states, 
Dahomy and the powerful Benin, whose 
king can lead 200,000 men to war. The 
fertile Benin is more lulvanced in civili- 
zation than Ashantee. The hitter, how- 
ev^er, display nm<‘h ta‘<te an<l elegance in 
their architecture ; tJiey also d^e vvitli 
skill, and manufacture cloths of exquisite 
lineuoss and brilliancy of color. 

Ashes ; the fixed residuum, of a wliit- 
ifth or whitusli-gray color, which i-emains 
after tlie entire combustion of organic 
bodieiB, and is no longer able to support 
combustion. The constituent jiarts of 
tishes are difFer(5nt, according to die dif- 
ferent bodies from which they originate. 
The ashes of vegetables consist chiefly of 
earthy ingredients, the latter of 

which npiay .be separated by wasliing, and 
ore called v^dame alkalu (See AUcali,) 
Hie, more compact is the texture of the 
wood, the more alkali it affords. Some 
herbi, however, yield more than trees, 
and me brandling fern the most. The 
inege die plants have been dried, the le^ 
thay produce. The vegetable alkali ia 
always combined with carbonic acid. 

greater, dierefore, tbe heat by which 
thb ashes ore produced, and the more 


continued and powerful the calcination 
or the alkalh the more jpoustio .will it^bo. 

It can only be entirely puriflt^ from for* 
eign substances by crystalljssalion, (See 
Potash,) Of quite a different quality are 
animal ashes, particularly those obtained 
from bone. After calcination, it retains 
its original texture, and contains, besides 
lime, apeculiar acid, called phosphoric 
add , — The use of vegetable ashes is very 
extensive, os is well known ; soap-mal^ 
ers, bleachers and odier tradesmen use 
them in an immense quantity. They are, 
also, an excellent manure, 

Ash-Tree. The common ash (/rori- 
nus excelsior) is a well-known tree. It is 
a native of Europe and the north of 
Asia, and grows in a light, springy (but 
not marshy) soil, especial l\ if marly or 
calcarious. Wlien plantiid in bogs, it 
contributes much to drain lliem. It will 
grow in aluftfst any situation, even in hard 
clay and diy gravel ; though yioor, diy, 
sandy gi*ound is fatal to it. Its smooth, 
stately stem rises to a great height, with 
spreading, or, rather, drooping branches, 
witli winged leaves, the leaflets m four qr 
five pairs, with an odd one serrated, and 
w ithout foot-stalks, and the flowers with- 
out petals. — Of late years, this valuable 
tree has been much planted in several 
parts of England. Tme limber, which 
has tlic rare advantage of \>cing nearly os 
good when young as when old, is white, 
and so hard and lougli, as generally to be 
esteemed next in value to oak. It is- 
much used by coaeh-makers, wheel- 
wrights and cart-wi*ights •, ami is made 
into ploughs, axle-trees, felloes of wheels, 
harrows, ladders and other implements of 
husbandn . It is likewise used by sliip- 
bnildim for various purjiuscs, and by 
eoopei*s for the hi)o})s of tul>s and barrels. 
Where, by frequent cuiting, tlii' wood lias 
lM‘Come knotty, irregular and veineil, it is 
in much rcipiest lor cabinet-work, by 
mei'lianics in Kurofie, As fuel, tJiis tree 
burns better, whilst wet and green, than 
any other wood. 

A sii- W ednesday; the fii^st day of Lent, 
a fast 40 days long, wJjich the Catholic 
church orders to be kept before the feast 
of Easter. It derives its mime from the 
ancient and still existing custom of put- 
ting ashes upon the head, as u symbpl of 
humble repentance for sJn. It was for- 
merly, and, to a certain extent, is stall tbe 
custom in Catholic countries, to confess on 
Ash -Wednesday, to chastise one’s^lf dur- 
ing Lent, and to partakeof the X«(il4^S8up- 
per at Easter. In Rome, the spectacle 
is highly impressive, when ^ the people, 
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after giving themselves up to every spe- 
cies of gayety duiihg the carnival, lilt 12 
o^clock on Tuesday, go; on Asb-Wednes- 
day mpmiri^, iiito Ontlrch/vdiere l!he offi- 
cmting priest ptfts allies on theiir heads, 
with «e words, "^Ikist thoti art, and unto 
dust thou shall i^um.*’ To throw ashes 
on the head, Ss an expression of humili- 
ation and repentance, was an old custom 
of the Jc^vs, 

’Asia ; the mdle of the human race, 
dr nations, religions and states, of lan- 
guages, arts and sciences ; rich in natural 
mfts and liistodcal remembrances ; the 
theatre of human activity in aiicient 
times, and still exhibiting, in many places, 
the characteristic traits which distingiiish- 
ed it rruuiy centuries since. It forms the 
eastern and iiortlieni part of the old 
world, and is separated from Australia 
by tlie Indian and tbe Pacific oceans, in- 
cluding the gulls of Betigal, Biam and 
Tompun ; Irom America, on the N. E., by 
Cook’s or Bellring’s straits, and on the 
E. I)y tli(’ gn at Eastern or Paciiic ocean, 
including tJio gulf of Corea, the seas of 
Japan, Tongou (Yellow sea) and Okotsk ; 
ftoiii Africa l)y the Arabian sea (with 
which IS coimocted the Persian gulf) uud 
by the Arabian gult; or Rod sea, with tlie 
straits of Jkilxdmundol ; from Europe by 
the soaof Azoph, with the straits of Cafta, 
by the Black s(‘a with the Bosphorus, by 
the sea of IVlarmora and the Dardanelles, 
and by the (Grecian aichijielago. On tlie 
other haiwl, it is uniti'd wirli Africa by the 
desert istlinins of Suez, and with Europe 
by tlie Avaters of the Wolga (wlfadi ris(\s 
near the Baltic, and falh, with the Ural, 
into the Caspian sea); also by tlie rocky 
gyrdlc^ as tin* Tartars call it, of tiio Ural 
and tlie Winidiotiirian moim tains, wliicli 
rise 77^’ N. Jat. in Nova Zembla, separate 
tlie plain of the Wolga frOm tlie higher 
tahle-lands of Bilieria, and are connected 
with tapper Asia hy a branch of the Little 
Altai, abounding in ores. TIk^ area of 
Asia is (‘alculati'd at lt>,175,0()0 sipiare 
miles. It extends from to 11)0*^ E. Ion., 
and from 2^^ to 78° N. lat. Its greate>t 
breadth, from N. to B. is 4140 iiiiles, and 
iLs greatest length about 8000. It is tinir 
times larger than Euro])c. It is divided 
into, 1 , Bontbeni Asia, comprelieiidiiig Na- 
toliu, Armenia, (Xirdistim, Syria, Arabia, 
Pei'sia, Ilmdostan, Fartlier India, Biam, 
Malac^n,^Almam, Tonqiiin, Cochin China, 
Laos, Cambodia, China, Japan ; 2, Mid- 
dle or Dpper Asia, eoiituining Caucasus, 
Tartaiyq Bncharia, Mongolia, Tungousia ; 
3, Northern or Russian Asia, from 44° N. 
lat., containing Kasan, Astraclian, Oren- 


bi^, Kubon^. ICabarda, Georgia, Imircta, 
Siberia; witn Alpinp regions of llaurifjt 
and Kfkh6sch^tka. \ cenir^. of thb 
cdiHi^ehb -- probably ^Ideet l|dge of 
lani oh the 'oartli, 4^ 

IJei'd the Bogdp (tbd hWwi^uiumit of 
the AltiBu) fonns the central of all 
tlie. tnouhtains of Asia. Upper Asia cohi- 
pnk^s, perhaps, Uie most ejevated plain 
on the aurlace of the eartli— the desert of 
Kobi, or Shamo, on the northern fron- 
tiers of Chinn, 400 leagues long, ajid 100 
leagues liroad ; baiTen, diy and wastp > 
visited alternately by scorching wihas 
and cliilling storms, even in siimuier, ahd 
affording, besides its deserts, only rivers 
and lakes ; as tlie Caspian, the lakes Aral 
and Baikal, and several situated ainopg 
the mountains. From the northern and 
southern declivities of this region, the first 
tribes of men set out iu all directions, 
following the course of tlie rivers in lour 
chief lines of descent (nortli, eiust, south 
and west). At least, the radiiMl words in 
llie Indian, Median, Persian, Bclavonian, 
Gre(‘k and Teutonic original languages, 
between which there are striking aftini- 
ties, all point to the west of UjipiT Asia 
or Iran. Those licrghts in the Himalaya 
chain (q. v.), under the 35ih degree of N. 
Jat., wliich are said to attain an elevation 
of 27,G77 English feet, could not be 
reached by the emrents , winch, coming 
from tlie south, Avhere they were broken 
by cape Comorin and cape Romania, 
fioweil round the Chinese sea to the 
north, Avliere the Fast cape on the east, 
Tchukotskoi-Noss on the nurtli-cast, and 
the Icy cape in the Arctic ocean, bi'came 
the c\tr<'m<‘ jiumts of the continent. The 
islands m iIh' cast (.lapan, the Kurile and 
Alnitian isles, those of Formosa, Hainan 
aiuJ J^ecoo-Kei'oo) and in the south-west 
(Soi'otra, Ormiis, Ac.), iii particular the 
gioups of islands on both sides of the 
equator (see Indies, Bast), and the penin- 
sulas Kanischalka and (kirea, Lidia on 
this side, and Iveyond the Gajijges, and 
Arabia, hear visible marks of the destruc- 
tion of the primitive continent by fii’e and 
water; licncc the numerous. Extinguish- 
ed or still active volcanocc?, Ju ^he interi- 
or, on the coasts, and particularly, on the 
islands. The interior ojicns an immense 
field of scientific research for a traveller 
like Humboldt. The sources of all the large 
rivers of A&iu, which must bo sought for 
in the mountains of Upper Asia, have pot 
been accurately examined since the time 
of Marce Polo. As little known are the 
southern declivities of the Mussart, Jyius^g 
(or /mans), and of the Indian Alps, which 
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ijxteiid ovrr G30,0Q0 squaw miles, ^ind 
contain Ae kingdoi^ lOiirai&iwt, BooSii, 
Nepaul,. 4 Assam, the snowy 

summit^f the (Parop^ 

m{sm)i arid the Him- 

alaya. It ha toriie wtribi the nonhei^ 
elevation of the 4^tait which, in the nortk- 
east» joins the mountains Chan^ (the 
kohf land of Genghis Khan and of the 
Montchoo tribea,^ extending to Corea and 
Japan). From the southern Alpine gir- 
dle descend the holy rivers of the iSn- 
doos — the Bramapootra, the Ganges and 
Indus ; in the ef^ the less known rivers 
of Irawaddy, Meinam, Lukian and Mecon 
(or Cambodia}, and, in the west, the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris (q. v.), which all 
take their course towards the south, and 
run into the great gulfs of the Indian 
ocean. From the northeni ridge, the Oby, 
Yenisey, Lena and many others flow into 
the Arctic ocean ; on the eastern coast, 
the great rivers Amour, Hoang-ho and 
Yang-tse-Kiang descend into the bays 
of the Tacilic ocean ; farther west, the 
Gihon, or Amu (the ancient Oxus), and 
the Sir-Daria, or Jihon (Jaxartes of the 
ancients), flow into lake Aral. Almost as 
little known are the western ranges of 
mountains, the Taunis in Natolia, and in 
Armenia the Ararat, near which the Eu- 
phrates arid Tigris become much in- 
creased, and w here, in ancient times, the 
Roman victories found a limit. We have 
lately become better acquaintc<l with the 
mountain pjisses, through w hich the first 
inhabitants of Europe may have wander- 
ed firom Asia, the valleys of the Caucasus, 
from the bosom of which the Cuban 
flows into the Black sea, and the Aras 
{Araxes), with the Kur, into the Caspian. 
— Nature lias spread over Asia all the 
treasures of the earth, most abundantly in 
India ; her bounties arc distributed, by im- 
perceptible gradations, through all its three 
zones. In the torrid zone, whose genial 
warmth converts the juices of plants 
to spices, balsam, sugar and coffee, with 
which Asia has enriched the West Indies, 
the palms (sago, cocoa, date and umbrel- 
la-palms) reach a heig^ of 900 feet, and 
tJie whita elephant attains a size surpass- 
ing that of all other quadrupeds. From 
hence the silk- worm Was brought to Eu- 
rope. This region conceals in its bosom 
the most beautiful diamonds, the finest 
gold, the best tin, &c., whilst the waves 
flow over the purest pearls arid cords. 

temperate zone has giyen to Europe 
the melon, the vine, the orange and many 
of its most agreeable gjmlen-f^its, as 
well as the most productive IhrinaccfOaii 


grasses, an^ji^e mos^ charming 
an4 m its. 

try nohne»?iMii«ci|l«riyi: ui 

westej:^ Here the West 

tions p^ce f%uradise; h^rei 
chanting Cashmere and the qf 

Damt^us ; here blossow. the rose of 
Jericho [anastaiica), near tlie cedars of 
Lebanom The eastern countries, in the 
same latitude, possess the tea-shrub and 
the genuine rhubarb.. The camel, the 
Angora goat, tlie Thibetan sheep, tha^ 
pheasant and the horse are natives of 
this zone. In the north blossoms the 
Alpine ^ora of Dauria, apd jfrom the icy 
soil grows the dwarf-like Siberian cedar, 
till, at 70°, vegetation mostly ceases. Here 
lives the smallest of quadrupeds— the 
shrew-mouse of the Yenis^. Sables, er- 
mines, foxes, otters, &c. afford the finest; 
fur. The mineral Idogdom furnishes rich 
ores, rare precious stones, and remarkable 
fossil remains, e, g., those of the mam- 
moth, in high northern latitudes. (See 
Organic Remains ,) — ^The inhabitants 

(amounting to 300,000,000 ; according to 
some, to 580,000,000) are divided into thre^ 
great branches : — Tne Tartar-Cuucasian/ 
in Western Asia, exhibits the finest fea- 
tures of our race in the Circassian form : 
the Mongolian race is spread through 
Eastern Asia ; the Malay in Southern 
Asia and the islands. The north is in- 
habited by the Samoiedes, Tchooktehes 
and others. 94 tribes, of different lan- 
guage and origin, may be ilistinguished, 
some of which are tlie relies of scattered 
tribes of Noiiiades: KuiTitscliadales, Os- 
tiacs, Samoiedes, Koriacks, KuriJians, 
Aleutians, Coreans, Mongols and Kal^ 
mucks, Mantclioos (Tungoos, Daurian.s 
and Mantclioos Proper), Finns, Circas- 
sians, Georgians, Greeks, Syrians and 
Armenians, Tartars and Turks, Pci'sians 
and AfgJjans, Thibetans, Hindoos, Siam- 
ese, Malays, Annaniiu s (in Cocliin China 
ami Tomniin), Birmese, Cliiiiese and 
JajKiuese, besides the indigenous ifdiabit- 
ants of the East Indian islands, Jew s and 
Europeans, The principal languages are 
tlio Arabian, Persian, Armenian, Turk- 
ish, Tartar, Hindoo, Maly an, Mongol, 
Mantchoo and Chinese. Of the extinct 
civilized nation of the Igoors (Oigoors) in 
Upper Asia, the written characters have 
been preserved in Thibet. The Sanscrit 
of the Bramins is vet spoken in the 
higher mountains of India, and the an- 
cient Peldevi in the mountains of the 
Persian bordent The still morq ^mcknt 
Zend is entirely extinct ; and the civili- 
zation of the old Iberians arid CoJchianSi 
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on the Kur and Phasia (Georgia and Imi- 
reta), has left no vestiges. All the forms 
of society are displayed in the existing 
Asiatic nations, fix>m tiie savage state of 
the wandering hordes to the most eftem- 
inate hixury ; but liberty, founde<l on law 
attd the moral i4Bid intellectnal education 
of man# is wanting. Priests and conquer- 
hare long ^cided the jpoliiical char- 
acter of East, amidst frequent revo- 
kiiions and Ganges of dynasties, over 
hliiintainihg the principles of blind obedi- 
ence; Asia has been subject, at diftcrcnt 
timeSL to the Assyrians# Medes, Olmlde- 
ans, Persians, Greeks, Syrians, Panliians, 
Ar*^ians, Mongols, Tartars, Soljooks, 
Turks, Afghans, &cv ‘ Ancient Ibnns ai-e 
preserved most rigidly, and tlie intellect 
IS least progressive in Ctiina and .lapan. 
Slavery still prevails in this continent. 
Woman yet remains degiaded to a slave 
of man. The prevailing government is 
despotism, the oflfspring of Asia. Ilenco 
tliose artificial forms of a rigid etiquette, 
which are kept up in all the public 
relations, and that apathy of the peoj)lc, 
in regard to fate, comiected with cruelty, 
and jiroducod paitly by opium, partly by 
superstition, which is almost jm universal 
characteristic of the Asiatics, notwith- 
sftanding the violence of their passions. 
There are, however, some tribes with a 
republican form of govemment ; and relics 
of the patriarchal authority of the heads 
of fumilies still are found. Ncai’ the col- 
onies of the Europeans in Southern and 
Northern Asia, the civilization of the 
Christian world has been introduced. 
Christianity, though degenerated iumany 
of the more ancient sects (see Maronites, 
Monophysiles and Sect^i), has gained many 
adherenfs, throughout all Asia, by means 
of translations of the Jlihle, distributed by 
England and Russia. In Bengal and St. 
Petersburg, the translation of the Bible 
into the languages of Soutluaii Asia has 
l>een prosecuted with a benevolent zeal. 
In Petersburg, similar efforts have been 
made for the benefit of the Mongolian 
Tartars. Even in China, Christians arc 
found again, but none in Japan since 
1637. The astronomy and astrology, po- 
etry, morals, theology, laws, and the rude 
empirical medicine of the Asiatics, are 
mostly confined to the priests, and united 
with deeply-rooted supei-stition, which 
leads even to child-murder aixd self-sacri- 
fice in the flames. The Mohammedan 
religion, the central point for instruction 
in 'wloeh is at Samarcand, prevails in 
Western Asia. (See fPoMiy.) Overall 
Central and the eastern part of Northern 


Asia, prevails the religion of the Lama. 
The religion ctf Bmnm, the li (‘ad-quar- 
ters of which is Benares, confiincd 
chicdfly to Ilindostan, Shamanism to 
the tril>es in Nortliem Asia, and to thq 
Russiftn archipfelago. The ancient doe- 
trine^ of Zoroaster is thmftneci to single 
ftdij^os ifigif ' ^ India arid Persia ; whSst 
‘has nutit^dns adhejcenta 
pari* 

Phyp^ and mechqnicai elevation k 
carried toi a Idgher degree of perfection 
ti^n intelkctuar andinofal; e. by:f!ie 
Indian jneglei^ and Chinese mechanics. 
Rbmarkable skill has been acquired by 
certain classes of Hindoos in the weaving 
of silk and cotton. The shawls of Cash- 
mere, the leather of Pei-sia and Syria 
(morocco, cordovan, shagreen), the porce- 
lain of China and Japan, the steel of 
Turkish Asia, the lackered wares of Clii- 
na and Japan, &c. are well known. The 
internal comment is still carried on by 
caravans, as in the most ancient times, 
before Abraham and Moses, ^v] 11*11 mer- 
chandise was transported from India, 
througli Bactria, to Colcliis, as at present 
to Makarieu, Moscow and Constantinojile, 
The foreign commerce of China and the 
East Indies is wholly in tJiiO hands of 
the Europeans — English, Dutch and Rus- 
sians — and of the North Americans. Tlw) 
religious, civil and social condition of the 
Asiatics proves, that, where the free de- 
velopement of the higher powers of man 
is subject to the restraints of castes, and 
lo the tyranny of priests and despots, and 
where the adherence to established forms 
has become a matter of faith, law and 
habit, — ^the character of society must 
degenerate, and the energies of man be- 
come palsied. Hence the Asiatic, not- 
withstanding the richness of liis imagina- 
tion, never attained the conception of 
ideal beauty, like the free Gre(‘k ; and, for 
the same reason, the European, whose 
mental improvement and social activity 
have been unimpeded, lias shaken ofl' tho 
control which the East formerly exercised 
over the West, and has obtained domin- 
ion over the coasts and territories of his 
old loiri and master. Greeee led the 
way, and, after having transformed the 
obscure s^bols of the East to shapes of 
ideal beauty, s^ook off th© spiritual fet- 
ters of priests and oraeles, and, at the 
same time, the temporal yoke which the 
Persian Darius had prepared for Athens 
and Sparta. After a struggle of 50 
the trium]fftia of Cimon (in 449 B. C.) 
first enabled Europe to prescribe laws 
to the East. Grecian civilizatkm then 
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sproad over the wliole of Western Asia, 
to India, and even tlie inilitary despotism 
which sRiccooded not been able to 
extinguish the entirely. In later 

times, the llomtos^ niaid Perthians fought 
for the possession of tlie Euphruttjs, and 
the Persians, under the S^ssaiiides, at- 
tehipted to dbrninion of tli^ 

world foonr <he liands of Rome. Sinete 
that period^ Mttt hes foarihnes taken up 
arms against Europe.' The iiationa df 
Upper Asia, driven 'from the frontiers of 
China to the Irtish, crowded upon the 
West, Huns, Atari, Bulgarians and 
Magyars successively issued from the 
Caucasian gates, and from the wilder- 
nesses of the Ural, to subdue Europe ; be- 
sides those later hordes, which were min- 
gled and confounded with each other in 
Southern Russia an<l on the I>armbe. 
But the rude power of Attila and of the 
grandsons of Arjiat was broken in con- 
flict witli the Germans. Next, the Ara- 
bians attacked Oonsfantinoph*, Italy and 
France, but their fanatical impetuosity 
was c}i(*cked by Charles Martel, in 732, 
and the cliivalrous valor of the Gothic 
Christians rescued the peninsula within 
the Pyrenct s. The West then armed 
itself against the East, to recover the 
holy sepulchre from tlie sultan of tlie 
Scljooks, and Christian Eurofie became 
better acquainted with Asia ; but the 
sword alone cannot conquer a continent. 
(See Crusades.) Upper Asia sent again, 
under the Mongol Temudscliiii (sec Gcn- 
ghis-K}um\ her mounted hordes over tlie 
world. Again the Germans stayed the 
destroying flood near Liegnitz. (See 
Wahlstndt.) Finally, the Tartars tiiid Ot- 
toman Turks invaded Europe. In 1453, 
they took the Bosphorus and Greece 
from the feeble hands of the eastern 
Romans. In suceiMuling times, Europe 
has been defended against Asia, (Mi this 
side, by Germany. The intellectual prog- 
ress of the ICuropean, since that pariod, 
has raised him above the most ancient 
nations of the East — Persians, Arabians, 
Indians and Chinese. Gunpowder, the 
mariner^s compass and the art of printing 
(which, the last-mentioned nation possess- 
ed, but could not apply to much use), have 
become powerful in his hands. Hence 
Russia has gamed the Wolga, explored 
Siberia, kept watch over the seat of the 
ancient and modern Scjythians, the moun- 
tains of the Altai) and imaliy conquered 
the tribes of the Caucasus ; whilst [since 
Vasco da Gama (q. v.) discovered the way 
by sea to the East Indies, in 149^] the 
Portuguese, Dutch and French, and par- 


ticularly the English, by their universal 
commerce, have made tiie rich eountraes 
of Southern Asia acquainted with EuUch- 
pean laws, and Europe with the conditioii 
and hixuiy of those countries. Persia is 
already entangled in the European in- 
temadonai pcdicy, whicdi is principally 
owing to the edbris 'of sir Harford Jones, 
sir , Gore Ouwly, Mr.: James Morier, 
the Russian < geneii^ .Yermatoff. Tj»e 
^plomaey of thd) oeurt of China, now 
more tiian 10 ceptudles old, still resists 
European encroaclunents, and the celea- 
tial empire prefers the North Americans 
to the fEngHsh and Russians. Japan, 
alotnv denies all apjirooch to Euro- 
peans ; and her jealousy is as eflfeetive as 
the polar ice, which blocks up the pas- 
sages of the Frozen seas. But the in- 
quisitive spirit of European navigators 
has gradually penetrated the most se- 
cluded regions, from the time of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian (1272), to that of the 
present English and Russians, who will 
soon join hands, or pcrhajis swords, in 
the heart of Asia. (For furthor informa- 
tion, see Malte-Brun’s Geography; Mur- 
ray’s work On the Progress of Viscoviry 
in Asia; Ritter’s Geography^ an excellent 
and original work, puhlisbcil in 1824, by 
Reimer, Berlin ; also, Leake’s Journal of 
a Tour in Asia Minor ; also, the articles 
on the different countries of Asia, and 
those on JViebuhr and Burchhardi.) 

Asia Minok. (See N'atotia.) 

Asiatic Societies and Museums ; 
learned bodii^.s instituted for the purpose 
of (jollecting valuable informatiori, of every 
kind, respecting the different countries of 
Asia. The three great central points where 
this knowledge is accumulated are, Lon- 
don, J*aris and J'f^tersburg. The royal 
Asiatic soi‘jety of Great Britain and Ire- 
land contains 300 nieiiibers. It was es- 
tablished by Mr. Colebrooke, and opened 
March IJ), 1823. Its transactions are 
published in London. Similar societies 
have been formed in Asia itself; at Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Bcncoolen. Sinc^ethe 
foundation of the Asiatic society in Cal- 
cutta, by sir William Jonc's, in 1784, the 
study of Asiatic literature has made great 
advances. The secret of the Sanscrit 
litm-ature has been obtained from the Bra- 
mins, and its connexion with the Greek 
put beyond doubt. Works have been 
printed which greatly facilitate the study 
of the Aralaan and Persian languages and 
literature. Asiatic philology has mode 
great progress. Even Chinese Hterature 
has come forth from its recesses.— The 
Asiah^f at Pans^was founded,.iii 
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1822, by a nujn])tT of learned inen. Its 
honorary president is the duke of Orleans. 
It opened its sittings April 21, 1823, hav- 
ing already commencecl, in July, 1822, 
the publication of tlie Journal Jtsiatuiuc, 
ou A^^ml de Mhnoires^ (jPExtraits ei de 
rekUps k T/fo^otVe, h la FkSooo^ 
pMe^ aux Sc&nc^^ h la tiklhatan et aux 
Ltmgms des Pmpks Orievi<mx, The 2d 
vol. aj^ared in 1823. The museum 
co^ected veith it was established in 1623. 
T^ principal members, who are, at the 
snme time, editors of the journal, are 
Ch^zy> Coequebert, de Montbret, Deg6- 
rwdo, Fauriel, Grangeret, de Lagraiige, 
I£gis^, Klaproth, Abel Renmsat, Saint- 
Martin, Silvostre de Sacy. The latter is 
])resident of the standing committee. In 
the Asiatic societies at Paris and liondon, 
professorships of the Oriental languages 
are wantiii", which are connected with 
the society at Petersburg. London is 
particularly deficient in this respect, the 
])rofessors being confined to Oxford and 
Cambridge. The newly-established pro- 
fessorships in Ilaleyhury arc destined ex- 
clusively for the education of young men 
for the service of the East India company. 
Tn Paris, lectures are given on the Ara- 
bian, Persian, Turkish, Sanscrit, Chinese 
and Tartar languages, in the colUge royal, 
and in tlie royal libraiy. 

Asioli, Bonifacio ; a musical composer, 
bom at CoiTegio, in Modena, 17G9. As 
early as liis 8tli year, he composed with- 
out instruction ; in his 10th, In? was in- 
structed in composition by Morigi, in 
Parma ; in his 12tl), he gave two concerts 
at Vicenza, Alter a residence of four 
months in V(‘uice, he returned to Corregio, 
where he was appointed master of the 
chapel, and composed musical pieces of 
every dc'seription. In liis 18tli year, he 
went to Turin, where he resided about 
nine years, and likewise composed much. 
In 1790, lie again visited Venice, and, in 
1799, Milan, where h<; remained till 1813, 
was made director of music to the then 
viceroy, and composed very assitluously. 
As censor e of the conservatory in Milan, he 
wrote several books of instruction, c. g., 
'Prattaio d'Armonia, Prhicwj Elemcntari, 
Eialogo siU Trattato, &c., Preparazione al 
bel Canto, conlenente MoUi Solfeggi dPAr- 
monia. Since 1813, he has hved in his 
native place. His greater works ore little 
known beyond Ittdy, but ore said to be 
very scientific*. (For a list of his works, 
see the Leipsic Musical Jourrufl, 1820, 
No. 40.) 

Asx.Ay, or Aslani ; in commie, a 
napie given to, the Dutch dollar^ in most 


parts of the Levant. Sometimes* the word 
IS written Osstlanu It is of Turkish ori- 
gin, signifying a lion, the figure stamped 
on these dollars. It is silver, but much 
alloyed, and is currenst for 115 to 120 
aspOrs.. (9ee«dirper-) 

A8MAttwajatAU85ir» wihe of. The plant 
whjeh peids this wine jgronvB on tHh 
Rhbej; oelo^lifidesheixiita on the 

bemks of that lirer, oii a tbrmed of 
blue slide. The red kind, the production 
of a si^l^i;ed, Buii^ndy Vine, is the more 
valdable. Its color is peeuliar. In some 
places, an awme (a seventh of an English 
tun) of the best must often costs firom 120 
to IGO florins. It retains its value only 3 
or 4 years. After this time, it grows worse 
every vear, and precipitates the whole of 
its red coloring-matter. Many delicate 
judges of wine prefer the red sort to the 
best Burgundy. It is distinguished by 
color and taste firom all the other Rhenish 
wines. We know of instances in which 
it has borne transportation across the At- 
lantic. 

Asmodai ; according to Hebrew my- 
thology, an evil spirit which slew scjven 
husbands of Sara, daughter of Ragucl, at 
Rages. By the direction of the angel 
Raphael, the young Tobias drove him 
away, with the smell of a fish’s liver 
burnt on the coals, into the uttermost 
parts of Egypt, where the angel bound 
him. — Asmodai signifies a desolator, a de- 
stroying angel ; it js also written Abaddon. 

As OPUS ; the name of sevonil rivers in 
Greece. The most celebrated of tliis 
mime are those in Achaia and Bceotia. 
(See Mgina.) 

Asr, Aspic ; a species of viper found 
in Egypt, resembling the cobra da capeU 
lo, or spectacle serjient of the East Indies, 
except that the neck of the asp is not so 
capable of expansion, and its color is 
greenish, mingled with brown. The asp 
IS the coluber haje, L., vipera hajp, Geoff. 
— ^Tfiis venomous serpent is found in the 
vicinity of the Nile, and has beeu cele- 
brated for ages, on account of the quick 
and easy death resulting from its bife. 
^V^hen approached or disturbed, this viper, 
like the cobra da capeUo, elevates its head 
and body to a considerable de^e, ex- 
tends the sides of its neck, and Appears to 
stand erect to attack the aggressor. This 
peculiarity gave ori^ to the ancient 
Egyptian superstition, that the asps were 
guardians of the spots tlmy inhabited, and 
led to the adoption of ihe fjgure of this 
reptile as an emblem of the protecting 
genius of the worlds Hence, on the Por- 
ujs (d* Egyptian temples, it is comtnw to 
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see, carved on each side of a gipbe, one of 
these serpents, in the attitude above de- 
scribed, Same device is also found 

among the ])^ti^ on the cofiins of 
mummies, which awK> contain representa- 
tions of the aap in various relations to 
other hierogl;jr^ips^i— Ttte circunistance 
originating '^precedijpg notion has led 
to die einpby 3 Khent ojT thp asp as a dancing 
serpent by the African jugglers, cither for 
exhibition ate a of profit, or to im- 

pose up 9 n vulgar .credulity. The asps 
for this purpose are carefully deprived of 
their flings, which enables tlicir owners 
to hiuidle tliciu with inipunity. When 
lliey are to he exhibited, the top of their 
ca^e, commonly a wicker-basket, is taken 
off, and, at tlie same moment, a flute or 
})ipc is played. . The asp immetliately 
assumes tJie erect position, and the bal- 
ancing motions, made during its protract- 
ed efiurts to niaintaiii this attitude, arc 
what is (‘ailed dancing. A really curious 
circunisiaiic(3 is stated, on good authority, 
relative to the asp, whicii is, that the 
jnggl(‘i>! know how to throw it into a sort 
of catalepsy, m which condition the mus- 
cles ar(‘ rigidly contracted, and the whole 
animal becomes stiff and motionless. 
This is done by compressing the cervical 
spine bel^v cen the finger and thumb. The 
trick is called chetnging the serpent into a 
rod or stick, lii the r(*kition given by 
IMoscs of the miracles performed before 
Pharaoh, to induce him to allow of the 
dopanure of the Israelites, wc^ nvad, that 
Aaron cast down iiis rod before l*ha- 
raoli and his servants, and it became a 
serpent. Then J'iiaraoh called also the 
wise men and the sorcerers: now tho 
magicians of Egvjit, tiu^y also did in like 
manner with tlnar eiicliaritments: for 
tliey cast down ev«uy man Jiis rod, and 
they became serpents : but Aaron’s rod 
swallowed up their rods.” Exod. vii. 10, 

1 1, 12, It is j)OHsible, that, to keep m) 
their credit with IMiaraoh, by ap[)caring 
to possess equal power with Aaron, tJie 
I^gyptian Higglers held asps in their 
ha^d^ in- tiie cataleptic condition above 
described,, as roc(8, ^hich only retjuired 
to be tlirown down to resume their ac- 
tivity as . 4®rpents. The superiority of 
die real miracle of ^.aron’s transformed 
rod over this pretentjed one of the jug- 
glers, is shown by the. swallowing up of 
the other serpents.^ — The asp has also ac- 
qqlred a gre^t degree of notoriety in con- 
sequence of the use made of it by Cleo- 
pa^ the (lueeu of equally famot;is 

for the terilli^mcy of her charms and the 
liceiitioifsnesa of her life. In his Life of 


M^k Antony, Plutarch makes the follow- 
ing ^^tateinent, which shpws to >vhat an 
extent a vicious course of living had cor;- 
rupted h noble and talented woman; — 
“Antony and Cleopatra liad befora jes- 
tahh^h^d a society, called the 
liversj pf :^hich they were inemhem'*, but 
they now instituted anotlier,by no meaqs 
inferior in splendor or luxury, call^ 
cov^pmiom^ in deatii. Their frieiK; teVeife 
admitted u^to diis, and the time passed m 
mutual treats and diversions. Cleopatra, 
at the same time, was making a collection 
of poisonous drugs, and, being desirous to 
know which was least painful in tlio 
operation, she tried them on tho capital 
convicts. Such poisons as were quick in 
their operations, she fiiuiid to be attended 
with violent pain and convulsions ; such 
as were mildOr were slow in their effects. 
She therefore applied herself to the ex- 
amination of venomous creatures, and 
caused different kinds of them to be ap- 
plied to different persons, under her own 
inspection. These experiments she re- 
peated daily, and at length slie found that 
the bite of the asp was the most eligible 
kind of death ; for it brought on a gradu- 
al lethargy, in which tJie lace was covered 
witli a gentle sweat, and tlie senses sunk 
easily info stiij^efiietion. Tliose who w^ere 
llnis atiecred showed the same uneasiness 
at being disturbed or awaked, tliat people 
do in the profonndc‘st natural sleep.” 
hangkorne's Plutarch . — It is not surpris- 
ing that Cleopatra finally n'soited to tlie 
asp to destroy her own life. TJiis is 
stated veiy doubtfully by Plutarch, and 
is, by Brown, ranked among his popular 
(jrrors; yet, as tlie Egyptian queen is 
known to hav(3 eommitt(‘d suieidi', we 
cannot donht, afl(3r what w(^ have cited 
Irom Plutarch, that she resorted to the 
mode of dying wdiich her own experi- 
ments laid proved most easy. As two 
small pun(‘tnres were found on her arm, 
(juito adequate to jiroduee the result, if 
made by an as[), we conclude, witli Shak- 
speare, that it is 

most probable 

That so .she died 3 for her phy^'ician tells me 

She hath pursued conclusions infinite 

Of easy ways lo die. Antmij and CUopatrcL 

— Dreadful asi the poison of the asp, and, 
indeed, of most of the vipers, is, it may 
be rendered entirely harmles.s by imiibe- 
diately applying fonuble pressure on tho 
side of the wound nearest the h^art. In 
this Way the cupping-glass, ligature, 

E roduce their beneficial effects, and not 
y the removal of the poison. For a 
most satisfactory establmihent of thhl 
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important fact, tbe scientific w oiJd 
bteil to Ca«|«ir Pennock, 
of Philadelphia, whose experiments are 
uhl^d ill the Isi vpL of the American 
Oiii^ of the Medical Sjciwces, where 
ha w shown^thait simple pressure,, how- 
ever applied^ sufiicient to close the ves- 
sels on the side of the wound next the 
Uea^^pre vents any poison, even tliat of 
the r^esnake, fixnn producing injurious 
connequeiices. 

A«3Paragu3. Asparagvs officinolU is a 
Mfleli known i)lant, the young shoots of 
which are a favorite culinary vegetable. 
Few eiiviinist£»nces in die ]ihenonjena of 
vegetation are more remarkable than the 
gr^uulen]ai’g«3mentof size, and improve- 
ment of quality, which have taken place 
in the cultivation of asparagus. It grows 
wild on the pebbly beach near \V(;yjnouth 
(Englajul), and in the island of Aiigl<‘sea ; 
Iiut its stem, in these situations, is not 
usually thicker tlian a goose-<|uill, and 
its whole height does not exceed a lew 
inches: whereas, in gaidciis, its stem is 
sometimes nearly three (juartera of an 
inch thick, and its height, wJien at matu- 
rity, is four or tive feet. Asparagus is 
one of the gi'catest delicacies wliich our 
kitchen gn rtlens afford, and it is particu- 
larly va)imi»le from the early season at 
which it is pvoduccid. It is usually raised 
from 8ee<l,iu beds formed for the purpose ; 
and tho plants sliould remain thro<‘ yearn 
ill the ground Ixifore they are cut; after 
wiiiclj, llii* several years, they will con- 
tinue to alford a regular annual siqiply. 
Jiuriijg the waiter, tliey are secured from 
the effects of frost by the beds being 
covered some inches thick with straw or 
litter. In the cutting of asparagus, the 
knife is passed three or lour inches 
beneath the ground. The plants are cut 
by 8lo[Miig the bladt3 tqiward ; and the 
white part that we see is that which iiad 
not previously been exposed to the aii*. 
The smallest jilants are suffered to gi'ow, 
for the purpose of producing berries to 
restock the beds, and keep them continu- 
ally in a state of supply, 

Aspasia was born at Miletus, in Ionia. 
Her fatlier’s name was Axiochus. She 
seems to have followed the example of 
Thargelia, another beautiful woman of 
Ionia, who united a love for politics and 
learning with all the graces of her sex. 
All fbreign women, in Athens, were de- 
prived of the lienefite of the laws r their 
children were looked upon as iUe^timato, 
even though they were die of&pnng of a 
lawful marriage, To this ciroiunslance 
it is in a great measure owing, that A. 


has been cl^ed among courtesan^. She 
devoted hik attention to politics and 
cioquencew. Plato mentions an, elegant 
s^eclj, vyhich she d^vqmd in praise of 
the Atheniaas w^io fq]||at ,t»ech«um ; and 
shq ip.osacfted to h«vqjiqft|^cted Ftri^Jes 
Her l^ejU^;Vas the 

e|^ the Reamed 

»dii»uiwd men in., and 

Speratee oiten,fiivored , h«f with com- 
pany r Jhq/was even abused of a senaual 
paiNon for hen She it^pired the strpngest 
and moat enduruig affection in the hea^ 
of the noble Perieles, who understood the 
grand secret of being, at the same time, 
die citizen and the ruler of a repub- 
lic. The people used to call Pencles 
Olympian Jupiter^ and liis companion 
Aspasia Juno, The orator divorced his 
former wife to marry A. Plutarch re- 
lates, that he constantly evinced the 
liveliest attachment for her — a feeling 
which could never have been inaj>ired by 
a low and corrupt coui-tqsan. She is ac- 
cused of having been tlie cause of two 
wars — one between the Athenians and 
Samians, on account of her native Miletus; 
the other between the Athenians and 
l.iacedtumoniuns, on account of IVlegara. 
Plutarch acquits her of this charge, and 
Thucydides does not mention her name, 
though he relates the minutest circum- 
stances which gave birth to the Pelo- 
j>omiesian war. The accusation allud- 
ed to is mentioned only by Aristophanes, 
whose historical conectness cannot be 
trusted. When the Athenians were dis- 
satisfied with Pericles, instead of attack- 
ing him, thf'y j>ersecuted the objects of his 
particular favor, and accused A., among 
others, of contempt of the gods. Pericles 
bui^st into tears, in the midst of the are- 
opagus, while advocating her cause, and 
disarmed the severity of the judges. Af- 
ter Ids death, A,, who had been the friend 
of Socrates, the companion of Pericles, 
and the object of Alcibiades’ devoted 
adoration^ is said to have attached her- 
self to an obscure individual, of the name 
of Jjysiclesy whom she soon made, how- 
ever, an induential citizen in Athens. It 
may be^said, with safety, that A., had an 
important influence over the whole na- 
tion ; for the men who sat at the hehn 
of government were formed in her soci- 
ety. Her name was so celebrated, that 
the younger Cyrus named his favorite 
Milto after her $ for Afpiuna signifiedi the 
loveliest of women, as Alexander the 
bravest of heroes^ 

AspIbct, in astronomy and astnslogy, 
denotes the^ situation of the pkmefs and 
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etars wth respect to each other. There are 
five different aspects sextile aspect, 
when the%lan^ts or stars arc 60° distant, 
and m»rkm thus, :|C ; 2, the quartile or 
quadrate, when they are 9(P distant, 
inarked Q ; 3, trine, when 120° distant, 
nnikedA; 4, .bj^pbsitioh, when 180° dis- 
t&t, marked ^ ' and, 5, conjunction, 
when tiothare'tothe iame degree, marked 
c5. Kepler added 8 htore. It is to be 
observed, that thesd* aspects, being first 
introduced by astrology, were disttn^ 
fished into berii^ mciignmt, and indif- 
^ent; and Kepler’s demiition of a^ect, 
m coiisequence, is, ^^ Aitpect is the angle 
formed by the rays of two stars meeting 
on the earth, whereby their good or bad 
influence is measured.” 

Aspen. The aspen or trembling pop- 
lar (popylus trermda\ is a tree which 
grows in moist woods, has nearly circu- 
lar leaves, toothed and angular at the 
edges, smooth on both sides, and attached 
to foot-stalks so long and slender as to be 
shaken by the sliglitcst wind. There is 
scarcely any situation in which the aspen 
will not flourish; but it succeeds best 
where the soil is moist aftd gravelly. Its 
wood is light, porous, soft, and of a white 
color, and, ihougli inferior in excellenco 
to that of the white jioplar, is applicable 
to many useful purposes. It is used, 
jiarticularly, for field-gates, the frames 
of pack-saddles, for milk-pails, clogs, 
and the wood of pattens. It is im- 
proper for bedsteads, as it is liable to 
lie infested by bugs. In some coun- 
tries, the bark of the young trees is 
made into torches. 

Asper, Aspre, or Arktshe ; the small- 
est silver coin of Turkey. The common 
asper, since 1764, has amounted to the 
35th part of a dnichm of fine silver. 3 
make a para, 120 a piaster or dollar. The 
great or heavy asj)ei-s, in which the court- 
officers receive their payment, are of 
double the value and weight of the com- 
mon asper. 

Aspern and Esslingen; two villages 
lying east of Vienna, and on the opposite 
bank. They are celebrated fdMhe battle 
fought, May 2l9t and 22d, 1809, b^t^een 
the archduke Charles atid the emperor 
Napoleon. After the fall of the coital, 
the Austrian general resolved to suffer a 

C of the enemy’s forces to pass the 
ube, and then to surround them with 
his own army, and' drive them, if possible, 
into the river. Every thing seemed to 
favor this plan ; but it was frustrated by 
the e^ieis^of the Frencji and the 

extradrdiliifry valor of his troops. The 


ai^hduke now stationed himself behipd 
Gkirasdorf, between Bissmberg and 
bach, fhim which he issued with hk 
army in five coliimna, consistingof 7d,€(X> 
men, with 2^ pieces of cannon, Miw 21, 
at noon, just ras Napoleon, with aoout 
half his forces, had left the island of Lo- 
bau, in the Banube. By a dexterous evo- 
lution of his troops, ho immediately tomed 
a eemi-circlo, in which the French^^army 
was, in a manner, enclosed. In tlie nar^ 
row plfidn between Aspem and Esslingen 
(they ore about two miles distant from 
one another), a bloody engagement now 
commenced; Every thing depended on 
the possession of these two villages : As- 
pem was, at first, taken by the Austrians, 
again lost and retaken, till they, at length, 
remained masters of it : from Esslingen 
they were continually repulsed. Nap^ 
Icon repeatedly attempted to force fee 
centre of the Austrians, but was frustrated 
by the firmness of their inliintiy. At last, 
the darkness of the night put a temporary 
stop to the contest. The bridge, connect- 
ing the right bank of the Danube with tlio 
island of Lol)au, bad already been destroy- 
ed, so that the French roeuforaements come 
np slowly, being comj>eIied to sail over in 
small panics, and the whole corps of 
Davoust, on the right bank, were idle 
spectators of the battle. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, the hattlt; was re- 
newed on the 22d ; the French army be- 
ing now increfised so as, at lenst, to equal 
the Austrians in number, 'fhe engage- 
ment was of tlie Siimc exterininating 
character as on the day before ; thousands 
of lives were sacrificed in vaiii attempts 
to capture the villages, As|)ern coiirinued 
to be the strong-bold of the Au'^trians, 
and Esslingen of the French. When the 
army of Napoleon gave up all ho])e3 of 
gaining tlie victoiy ly forcing the centre 
of the Austrians, Esslingen servtal to 
secure their retreat to tlui island of Lo- 
hau, which was disturh(*d only by the 
cannon of the archduke. It has been 
said, that the archduke did not make a 
proper use of his advantage ; hut tiiis 
assertion will be shown to be eironoous, 
if we consider the posititm of the French 
on the island, the courage of his adversa- 
ry, and the want of materials for rebuild»i 
ing bridges. Tl^ loss of the Austrians, 
in killed, wounded, &c., was estimated at 
less than a liiird of the whole anny ; that 
of the French at half. The latter lo^on 
this occ4ision, marshal Lannes. (q. v.) The 
feelings of the combatants were too vio- 
lent to allow of many prisoners being 
made. 
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Asphai^tites a lake of Judea. (See 
DmA Secu) 

AaPHAETUM. (See BUuvien,) 

Asphyxia (from a privat., and 
the pulse) ; the state of a Jiving man, in 
whom no pulsation can be perceived. 
It begins with an inactivity of the lungs, 
which proceeds to tlu* hciart and brain. 
The person appears dead, without breath, 
pulsation or feeling. It may be occa- 
sioned by dilFerent caus(*s, either sucli as 
interrupt tlie inccjianical motion of bi*eatb- 
ing, or sucli as disturb the action of the 
lungs themselves. The I’ermer may be 
caused by an extei*nal pressure on the 
breast, if air enters the thorax through 
"wounds, or by an accumulation of blood 
in tin* lungs, so that they cannot conti-act 
thenis(dv('s : the lattt'r state takes place if 
no air at all enters the lungs, as is tlie 
case with suffocated, drowned or hanged 
jiersons, or if the air 1 ireatlieil in cannot sup- 
port life. { For tl lo tn'utment of jiersons suf- 
iering ironi asphyxia, see Deathj apparent.) 

Asei.NWALL, William, M. 1)., was born 
in Jh’ookliue, Mass., May 2d (old style), 
174d. [le wiLS desecjuded from ancestors 
who came from Fngland, about the year 
1630, wjtli till' 4000 emigrants. He was 
graduated at Harvard university, in 1764. 
Inmiediately afterwards, he began tlie 
Study of medicine, with Dr. lieiijamiii 
Gale, of ronu., and compk^ted Ins course 
at the hospital of I'Jiiladelphia, in tlie uni- 
versity of which city he received iiis 
medical degree* about tlic^ year I7<)t^. He 
tlien returnc'd to his native village, and 
commenced the exerense of bis jirofcs- 
sion, being the first physudaii wlio settled 
in the ])lare. When the revolutionary 
wai" broke out, he a]i plied for a commis- 
sion in tin* army ; but liis friend and re- 
lation, doctor, afterwards major-general 
Warren, [lersuaded linn to enter die serv ice 
in a medical cajiacity. In consf‘<juence, 
Dr. A. was ap[>ointcd surgiuin in general 
Heath’s brigade, and, soon after, througii 
tlie influence of general Warnm, deputy- 
director of tbe hospital on Jamaica plain, 
a few inil(‘s from Jloston. He fought, in 
person, as a volunteer, in the battle of 
Lexington, and bore from tlie field tlio 
corpsii of Isaac Garchier, whose eldest 
daughter lie. afleixvards man-ied. After 
Uio death of Dr. Zabfliel Boylston, the 
first inoeulator of small-pox in America, 
Dr. A. undi rtook the prosecution of that 
systWn, and erected liOvSpitals for the piir- 

{ 30Se in Brookline. lie perhaps inocu- 
ated more persons, and acc|uired greater 
skill and celebrity in treating this di.s- 
case, than any other physician ever did 


in the U. States, Besides his practice hi 
this disorder, when it was generally pre- 
vailing, he was pennitted, the year 
1788, to keep an hos^tal open all times, 
to whicJi great numbers resorted. When 
vaccine inoculation was first introduced, 
he was aware that, if it had the virtues 
ascribed to it, liis pecuniary prospects 
would be essentially affected. But he 
deemed it his duty to give it a fair trial ; 
and, finding it succeed, he promptly ac- 
knowledged its virtue, saying to Dr. Wa- 
terhouse, who raised the first vaccine 
pustules ever seen in the new world, 
“This new inoculation of yours is no 
sham. As a man of humanity, 1 rejoice 
in it ; although it will take from mo a 
handsome annual incofuc.” As a physi- 
cian, Dr. A. obtained great distinction, 
^’o Ids firacticc, which was very exten- 
sive, lie d(wot(;d himself, with unceasing 
ardor and lidclity, for tlie spaci^ of 45 
years, during the greater jiart t>f which 
time he rode on horseback, otti'U upwards 
of 40 miles a day, and seldom retired to 
rest until after midnight. For some 
years licfore his death, he was alllicted 
with blindness, occasioned by a cataract 
in the eye, which had bcenlirouglil on by 
reading and writing late at nitrht. He 
bore this misfortune with resignation and 
tranquillity, and preserved, to tlu* last, his 
curiosity about daily occui-nojees and 
public events. Ife died, Afinl 16, 1823, of 
natural d(X*ay, liaving nearly eompleu^^l bis 
BOtli year, with the calmness and (‘ompo- 
sure of a Gbristian, whose duties he had 
always fulfilled. 

Aspiratk, or Sciritus Asper, in gram- 
mar; uu ai'c^ept peculiar to the Grcek 
languagi*, marked thus ( ' ), and iuijiorting 
that the letter over wliich it is placed 
ought to be strongly sispirateil, tliat is, 
pronoiuici'd as if an h were prefixed. 

Asraej, in the Mohammedan mytholo- 
gy ; the angel \ylio watches the souls of 
the dying. 

Ass (cquus asimo!, L.). This well- 
known and valuable species of horse is 
a descendant of tlie onager^ or wild ass, 
inluibi^ng tiie mountainous deserts of 
TartW^, &c,, and celebrated, in sacred and 
jirofene history, for the fiery activity of its 
disposition, and the fleetness of its eoui*se. 
But, in the state of degradation induced 
by rearing a sqccession of generata >ns un- 
der the most deliasing influences of slave- 
ry, the severest labor, combined Avitli ex- 
posure to all the rigors of climate, ami 
miserable fare, the ass has long syace be- 
come proverbiaFfor stolid indSt^h<^<3 to 
suffering, while the insensibility induced 
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by protracted ill usage has jfixed upon the 
race the oiiaracter of obstinacy and stu- 
pidity. — The ass is Uidy smaller in size, 
and wanti^ in that ardor and impetuosity 
which distinguish the horse, yet thert* ore 
circuiustances in which these dithTences 
give the ass a higlier value. He niquires 
a smaller quantity, and is ootiu nt with a 
coarser quality, of food than the horse, and 
is therefore far better adapted ior hilly 
and mountainous regions, where the hoi-sc 
is more djliieult to teed, as well as less 
able to travel to advantage. Jn iiigii and 
dry sjl nations, over the most j)reripitous 
roads, tite ass moves with ease and soeii- 
rily, under a load which would render it 
almost impossible tor a hoi-se to advance' 
with safety. In various parts of South 
Ajnerica, asses are cxcetulingly service- 
able in carrying ores, &e., down steej) 
mountains; and in tin; West India islands, 
thf'Y are of gn'at value in carrying the 
sugar-cane to tlie mills, fioni situation i 
barely aecessible to man, on ac«*ount of 
tiie ai'clivity of the ground. — Washington, 
so justly named tlu' father of hi^ counfnfy 
was the first who introduced this usellil 
animal into tlie U, States; and bis lauda- 
ble example lias since been imitated by a 
small mimlu'r of agriculturists. Neverthe- 
less, (utlK'i* from ]>r{'judico or neglect, the 
benefits derivable from a more general 
employment of this animal for draught 
and hiirtlK'ri have not lieen attnmed, — 
The b(’«t hnaaJ of asses is that originally 
derived from the dry and hot regions of 
Asia; perhaps the best breed now aeces- 
sible to Y\menraiis is the Spanish, wlji<*li 
was obtained through Arabia and bigypt, 
and long received a most careful attention 
in Bpam. During the existence of tlie 
f^panisb dominion in th‘^ somheni portion 
of the American contimmf, this breed was 
gi’iierally introduced, and may la^ theiiec' 
obtained at this time in considerablo jht- 
lectjon. Those raised in l*ern, where tlie 
biec'ding of the animal is carefully atteml- 
ed to, are very good. Very valnubh' asses 
are also exported from the islanil of PiK'r- 
to Kico to the adjacent islands, wh<n*(* 
they are more ust'ful in the cultivation ot‘ 
sugar than horses, as they coiisun^tnueli 
less provender, and, as already ^ stated, 
are better adapted to the work. — The male 
ass is ill eoinlition to prmiagate his species 
at two yi'ars of age ; the female still earlier ; 
and both sexes manifest a sexual ardor 
whicJi is really surprising, and sometimes 
destructive. It therefore becomes necCvS- 
saiy to geld the males not intended to 
contint^d'the raei*, and the operation is 
ppiformed in the sinne way as on horses. 

\ OJ,. I. d(» 


*^6 regular eoason far the femalaii ifl 
ai^ut tlie month of June, though • many 
observe no regular period ; in the latter 
case, however, they are less productive. 
The ass carries her young 11 months, 
and foals at the coinmenci'inent of the 
12th. The mare is again in condition to 
receive tlie male seven days after foaling, 
and may thus be almost constantly kept 
breeding, until too far advanced in life. 
It liappens exceedingly seldom that more 
than one foul is brought forth at oiiee : 
the mare exhibits great aitaeiimeiit to tliis 
while if is suckling : if becomes necessa- 
ry to wean it at six months old, if ih (3 
mare be again gniv kl. The teeth of the 
young ass follow' the sam<‘ order of ap- 
pearance and renexval as those of the 
horse. — The most general color of the 
ass is a mouse-color(;fl gray, witli a bJark 
or blackish stripe, extc'riding along the 
s])ine to the tail, and erossi'd by a similar 
stripe over tb(^ fore-sIioiildeiN. Varieties 
of color arc observed in diftiaent breeds, 
iboiigb by no means to the sani<* extent 
as among horses. In some filaces, dajiplod 
and pit‘(l asses are not imeommon, and 
jaire white oih's are also fomul. In pro- 
p<^>rlion as tlu' color of thi' ass vergi's to- 
ward reddi-ili-hrown or hay, it isr*onsidercd 
as an iiidii'ation of had dispo'^ifion and in- 
ferior quality. — As ^va cannot, for want of 
space, ('liter upon a ini're clet.iih d history 
of (Ins sjieeies, w’e may sum np the eir- 
emn'^tanees which ('iititlf' the ass to a 
gpMter di'gree of atti'iilion than it has 
Jiitheito reei'ived, by observing that it is 
gentle, strong, baidy, jiatient of toil, re- 
quiring but a small quantity of coarse 
food, sure-footed, and cajaible of a high 
degree of attachment to its owner. It is 
est^ecially suited to the <*ulti\ atioii ofligJit 
and dry soils, m billy or mountainous 
districts, or in hot and (by climates, \v In'ro 
tli(' breed tirri V(js at tlndiighest pi rfi'ction. 
—The (lisagreeaf)l(t nois(' ealh’d hraijingf 
tin* voice- ot’ this sjM'cies, is owing to the 
yu'(*ulinr construction of the larynx. In 
tlie geldings, tliis c(’as(>s to Ix' an incon- 
V(‘nienc(', as tlu'y altemjit to hi ay but sel- 
dom, and always in a low key. Nothing 
is more ceitaiii than tiiat, as this species 
has excec'dmgly deteriorated midi'r a long- 
contmned ill iisagi', it might bit inqiroved 
to an equal di'gree by tin' saiiK' attcintion 
wiiich is bestowed on the bnHxliiig of 
other domestic animals. The life /ipt the 
ass do(‘S not excof'd 30 years.-^^J^cs* 
milk, long celelinited for its sanative qual- 
ities, more closely' resembles that of the 
human female than any other. It is very 
similar in taste, and throws up an equally 
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fluid cream, wbich is not couverdble into 
butter. Invalids suflferin^ from del^y 
of the digestive and assimilative functions 
make use of asses’ milk with great ad- 
vantage : persons in consumption also de- 
rive benefit from its use, as it is at once 
nutritive and unproductive of in'itation 
while digesting. The ass, whostj milk is 
taken for invalids, should have foaled but 
a short time previously, and be scchuled 
from the male. The ({uality of hc'r food, 
and her comfortabh) stabling, should also 
be particularly attended to. — Xltc mules 
produced between tin; he-ass and the mare 
are geiierally known ; and they coiuhine 
tJie good qualities of both anmiuls iuare- 
markabhi di'gree. In some couiitnes, they 
are even more liighly |»ri/ed tlian horse<, 
onaecouiit of tbrnr greater burdiuess. The 
mule jirodueed between tlic' Iioim' and the 
.slie-ass is a smaller auiinal tliaii the coui- 
inoii mule, and altogeilicr iiifeiior. 

AsbALiM, Pietro, of IModeiia, studii’d 
rnedieiiK'. in Italy. On aeoounf of a duel 
in whieli he had Ixm ii eoiieerued, he en- 
tered the French army as surgeon-nui|or, 
and aceompaiiied INapok'oii’s expedition 
to Egypt, as fir as Jatfa. At liiis plae.e, 
the Frcneli garrison was attacked by tbe 
jdagiic, and, at the end (*f 40 da\s, tlui 
number of men able to bear arms was 
rcdnciMl two thirds. In his Alnuoiir anr 
la Pvsle (Observations on the IMngiie) 
(1803), he main tarns that tbe |)l<i^ue is not 
so dfing(Tf)US for pllV^uMalls aud attend- 
ants as IS commonly siqqiosi'd, il'tlnw re- 
main with the siek only as long their 
duties rtajinre, and immediately iiiliali* 
fresh air. He states that hamn Lai re 3" 
dissected sevi'ral persons, who laid died 
of that diseiLse, and carefully examined 
the biles caused by it; and that Jles- 
genettes introdneed into Ins bluod, by a 
lancet, the (luison trom one of tliese s(ui*s, 
in two dilU'reiit jilaees ; but mallier of 
these ])hvsieiaiis was attacked by the 
discJLse, To these obsiavations on the 
plague are added remarks 011 the yellow 
fever in Catliz, on tbe d3seiilery, so fre- 
quent in armic'^, and on the mirag<‘, or 
image of the ojiposite shore reflected 
from the clouds, in tlie straits of Sieih 
and Calaliria. (See Fata Alorgmia,) Na- 
poleon raised die author to important and 
influential stxitions. In 1811, he wrote 
a work, in Italian, on diseases of die eyes, 
which was Inghly approved, and add(\l 
much, to Jiis Jiune. lie fnihlislied, aUo, 
the same year,.;Vbri Siromenti di Osteirkia 
e loro Uso, and recommended a new for- 
ceps to be employed in delivery, with 
improved instruments for tlie Ctesarean 


of^rationi which were approved by a com- 
xnittee of the national institute. In the 
Russian campaigns of 1812 and 181 ^ he 
had the misfortune to freeze some of his 
limbs. He is still living at Milan^ an 
esteemed physician, and professor of clin- 
ical surgery. His treatise on surgery, in 
Italian, is a valuable work. 

Assam, or Asham; a country between 
Bengal and Thibet, 700 miles in length, by 
about 70 in breadtii. It is intersected by tlie 
Braniapootra, and several oilier livers; is 
very leitile; and, in the bcdsol’llic rivers, 
a consiilerablc quantity of gold is found. It 
also yii'Ids ivory, lac, pepjicr, silk, {‘otton, 
»&c. 34ic inhabitants are gemime Hin- 
doos. No European merchant is permit- 
ted to settle in this c-ountiy vvidiout the 
jircv ions pcrmjs>i()n of the East J ndia com- 
]»an3 — a tavor which was grantiaj to it by 
ibe rajali, after liaviiig bi'im reinstated in 
his goicrmmmt by its a s-fj stance, in 1703. 

Ass vs (Nicliolas), chcvahcril’, was born 
at V igau. He was comiiumilcrofa I'rcncli 
regiment at Au\ I'rgnc, and, by Ins fiatriotic 
death, made biins(‘lf woilby (4‘tbe adnii- 
uition of postcnl3\ On llic night of the 
loth of October, 4700, he commandiMl an 
outpost at KlosliTkamp, in lia*. neiglibor- 
liood of Oneldres, and, at break of day, 
wamt out to (‘xamme tbi'- ])osts. On tins 
expedition, he fell m vvitli a division of ilio 
rnomv's tio()[js, wlio were on tin' [Miint of 
assaulting tlie Fri'ncb army. lie was 
'■<‘i/<‘d, and tlneatiMKHl willi imna'diato 
death if he uttered a cry to alarm Ins 
li'giinenr. 'Lhe sall'ly of tin' I’rimch 
!t»rei ‘>. w Ms at stake. W itboiU a momeiu’s 
la'-ilatioii, li(‘ snnimoiii'd alibis strength, 
and (‘xelaniK'd, “ Onwanl, x\uvergue ! 
]u‘r(‘ is tlic enemy !” Tlie threat was im- 
mc(liatel3' (^\e<mt(‘d, but the patriot had 
gamed liis object; tbe attack waii imsin’- 
re^sful. Assas was never married; but 
a |M‘nsion of 1000 livres was decri'.eil to 
Ins family forevi'r : the pavment was m- 
terriqited dining the revolution, but has 
"un-e lH‘en renewed. 

Assassins. (Scij hlimadiivs.) 

Assaujlt [law) [(lssuUus, from the Fr. 
nsslaytr) ; an attempt or otter, with three 
and violence, to do a corporeal hurt to 
aiiolJier; as b^' striking at Jiim, with or 
without a weapon. Assault does not al- 
wa3s necessarily imply a Jiittmg or blow; 
because, in trespass for assault and bat- 
tery, a man may bo toimd g-mlry of the 
assault, and acquitted of tlie battei ^. But 
every battery includes an as^'iiult. If a 
pei-Son in anger lifl up or stretch lorth liis 
arm, and otfer to strike anotber, or 
menace any one with any staff or weapon, 
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it is an assault in law; mid if a man threat- 
en to beat another perfson, or lie in wait to 
do it, if the other is hindered in his busi- 
ness, and receive loss thereby, an action 
hes ibr the‘ injury. — Any injuiy, however 
small. artiiulJy done to the pcT^on of a 
man, in an angry or revengf*ful, or rude 
or insoh'iJi maimer, as by spit ring in his 
face, or any way toiicliing liini m anger, 
or violently jostling biin, is a battery in 
tiie eye of ibe law. To lay liaiids gently 
ujion anoth(*r, not in anger, is no founda- 
tion of an action of trespass and jissault : 
tJn‘ d(di ndaiit may justify so doing in de- 
fence of’ bis ])crsoii or goods, gr of his 
wife, fath<*r, tnotlier or iTiasti!r, or for the 
niaintcJiance of justiee. — ifan officer, hav- 
ing a Avarrant against one wJio ivill not suf- 
fer liiinself to be arr(‘st('d, heat or wound 
Inm iii the attenipt to take Jimi, Ik; may 
justify it: so if a jiareut, in a reasonahk; 
nianiKT, chastise his child, ora master liis 
servant, being a<‘tuall}^ iii his service at that 
fiine, or a schoolmaster his scholar, ora 
gaoler Ins ]irisoner, or<;ven a hiishaiid his 
AAofe (fir re<isonahle and pmjier cause) ; or 
if one contitn; a friend, Avlio is mad, anti 
land and ImnU Jnm, &c., in such inanncn* 
as is proper ni his circumstJinci's ; or if a 
nuin flnet‘ a sword from one who offers 
to kill anoth(‘r, tir heat one who makes 
an a.ssnult ipion his person, or that of his 
wife, parent, child, or masbn* ; or if a 
mail fijilit with or h(‘at one who attimipts 
to kill any strangi'r, if the Ix'ating was 
actually necessary to ohtain the good tmd 
proposed ; in all these eases, it sctmis, the 
paily may pistily the assault and hattery. 

AssAUi/r (mil). (See Sieirc.) 

Assay- Ha f.ANOE ; a very di'licate bal- 
ance, ein})loyt*d in (N^ternuriing with great 
jireei^ion tlie weight of minnto bodies. 
It is u^('d for assaying na'lals. 

Assaatno ; as])e(*i('s of chemical analy- 
sis, to asceilain tin; quantity of gold or 
silver in a nietallie alloy. In its more 
extended meaning, it is usial for the de- 
ti'nnination of tlie (piantity of any metal 
whatsoever, in conqiosition with any other 
metal or mineral. The assaying of gold or 
silver is divided into two operations; by 
one of wliicb they are separated from the 
imperfect irietals, or those easily oxydized ; 
by the second they are separated from the 
tnetals whicli resist oxydation by simple 
exposurt; to the air, and which are, there- 
fore, called the perfect metals* This sec- 
ond process generally consists in separat- 
ing gold and silver from each otlier, as the 
third perfbet metal, platina, is but seldom 
found lifted to them. The method of 
separating gold or silver ffom the other 


metals is founded on the facility with 
wMeh the latter imbibe oxygen, and the 
process is calculated to accelerate this 
operation; hence tiie oxj^de of lead, or 
litharge, is generally considered as the 
most powerful jvnrifier of the perfect 
metals, from the ease with which it parts 
with its oxygen to the iuqierfect metals 
iiiiiti’d with them ; hut, of late, oxydo of 
manganese has been found sufierior to it, 
ill several instances, for this janqiosc. In 
tiie cJieinical anidysis of metals, the oxyde 
of lead is generally preferred for tlu' above 
puriJose ; but, in the assays performed by 
order of government, UKitallic load is al- 
w^ays iised, proliahJy from the fieilities 
Avhieh it is supposed to afford for deter- 
mining the weight of different ingredients 
by calculation. The lead in tlu; process 
tirsf becomes oxydafed, tlieii yields some 
of its oxygen to the otlier iniyicrf'ct metals, 
and atlervvards becomes vitrified, in con- 
junction Avith the other oxydes so fonned, 
and cames tliein off with if, leaving the 
j)ei*f(‘(‘t metals pure. The above; ()[)era- 
tion is called the cupellation, and is per- 
lormed on a flat, round cake; of hone- 
aslies, compre.ss(‘d within an irmi ring, 
which is named a cvpel: this is [ilaced in 
a vess<‘l called a Avliich resembles a 

small oven, fixed in a furnace cajiahle of 
givingalieat sufiieient for the fusion of 
gokl, that its mouth may come in con- 
tact With the door, at tlu; side to wJiich it 
is luteil, to scparati; it from the peal: 
there are small slits made in the sides of 
the iimllle, to alford a passage for the air. 

Assflyn, John ; a Dutch ])auit('r of the 
17th century, lie Avas a ])U|)il of l>aiah 
Vauder\'eld(‘, and afterAvards Avent to 
Koine, ^calling at Ainsti'rihim, in lt)45, 
lie obtained gri'at nqintation by the jiro- 
ductions of his ]Kmeil, Avhich consist 
jiriiu'ijiully of historical paintings, hattle- 
])icc('s, and laiidsca]K!S Avitli rums, and are 
distinguished for their adheri'iice to nature 
and correct style of coloring. A sot of 
his landscapes (24 in number) has been 
engraveil by Perclle. He died in 1650, 
aged about 40. 

Assfataxni, Simon; bom Feb. 20, 
1752, at 4’ripolis di Soria ; one of the most 
learned iMaroiiites of modern times. He 
w.as educated in Rome, where his family 
enjoys the rights of citizcnshi]) and pa- 
trician honors. In 1785, he was appomt- 
ed professor at Padua, where he died, 
April 8, 1821. He began the series o^his 
works with Museo CS^o JSTaniano (Venice, 
1788, 2 vols. folio), an explanation of the 
Cufic Arabian antiquities in the palace 
Nani at Venice, His Bxplan^tion of 
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Arabian Monuments in Sieily is bij'lily 
esteemed, and equally so his Deseription 
of a Globiis Ccakstis, with Arabian letters, 
which was in the nulseurn of the cmdirial 
Borgia. Asseinanni was a very laborious 
student till his death. 

Assembly, General. This name sig- 
nifies, in some of the Ih States of America, 
the two bninchcs of the legislature; e. g., 
in Vefinont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, &e. In some other states, the 
house of representatives is called the as- 
sembly^ as in New York. In New Jeivey, 
the house of representatives is called 

f eneKCtl (H^sonhbj . — General assemhli/, in 
cotlaial, i^ the name iT tlie su])reme ec- 
clesia.stieal eourl in Seoil;in(l,\\ hir‘hliolds 
its mecaiFigs ammally, and coiiMsts of a 
eeHam nnmla'r (h' inini^lers and nihng 
cld(as, ]('legaUal from the \arioiis pn‘<by- 
teries, aeeor<hng to tlui mnnher of panr^lies 
contaiiK'd in ra('li. 

Assi’.nt, tfii: Poval, is tin' aj>proha- 
tion givi'n fi\ tin' king in parhanicait to a 
bill wlrch lias both lionse-^; r<ft<'r 

whi<*li it l*e< Oita'S a law. d’he royal a''S«'nt 
may )»' gi\ en in two v\ ays : — 1 . 1 n person ; 
when the kiln: eonu's to the honse of pet'rs, 
.and, tin' eommotis Ixiin: ><'iit f/i*, ami 
standing at the bar, the titles of all tin* bills 
that fjave j^aNscil botli lions, -v. yr,‘ r<‘ad, 
and tlif' king’s answi'i* is dta'lared by ibe 
clerk oftbe parliament m Nonnan-l'n jieli, 
with sovi'ral singular eereinonies. if tin' 
king eoiiNcnts to a ]»nblie bill, tlie cletk 
usually di'clares Le roi Ir vr}(t (d’be king 
wills It); if to ti piivtile bill, Soil fail 
comme il fst tit ,<tif i { Be it as des'i (><1). If tin' 
king ndiiM's bis a'^?>ent, it is in the giailk' 
plirast', Jjv rot/ s'avi.^i ra (The king will 
consider of it). When a niom'^-bill, or 
hill of supply, is pas^^ed, it is earnetl n|» 
atid jiit'sented to the, king by the '-penker 
of the bouse of (‘otninons, and tin* io\al 
assent is thus evpn'sst'd — L< nnj nmtnie 
S€S loytfl sifjtls^ arrejfte lent hvivvohnrr^ / I 
aiissi le vent (The king thanks bis loyal 
siihj/'ets, aeeepts flu'ir hene\ ohmee, and 
wills it also). 2. J5y the statute lien. 
VIII, ell. ;2I, till' king may yive bis iissc'iit 
by letters patent, umler lus gnait seal, 
signed with bis band, and notdied in bis 
absenee to both houses, ussetnhied to- 
gether in the n])jier lioiise. — When I be 
resident of tin' IF. States approves a 
ill passed in both liousos, be writes under 
liJipjprovetb with liis name. (See Sanction.) 

Assets (Fr. assez^ i. e. satis). Goods 
enough to discharge the burden which is 
cast upon the executor or heir, by satis- 
^ing the debts and legacies of the testator 
or aiiccsTor,^ — Assets nro real or personal. 


Where ti man holds lands in fee-simple, 
and dies possessed thereof, the kinds whitdi 
come to his heirs are assets real; 4ind 
when he dies possessed of any personal 
estate, the goods Vvhich epnp^e to the exec- 
utors alre assets personal; ) 

Assiento [Spanish^ forfrcofi/) ; the per- 
mission of the Spanish government ta}a 
formgn nation to import negro slaves from 
xAfHcainto the Spanish colonioa in Aiiieri- 
<‘a, fpr a limited time, on payment of ci r- 
tmn duties, riiilip TV and Charles 11 
concluded a treaty of tins sort with tlie 
people of England and Holland. The' 
Ihiglish were the sole possessor of this 
a'^slento till 1701. They lost it when 
Philip V of Anjou ascemlcd the throne of 
Spain ; but, in 17(f2, the Fri'iicb (hnnea 
eoinpany, who allei wards assnuH'd the 
title of the assiento cotnpany^ ht'canii' jios- 
st'ssud ol'tbis ]>ii\ilt'g(' for 10 ycai with- 
in whicli ]H'riod thi'y were pennitti'd to 
imjiort yearly 4^’()0 slaves, of botli sevi's, 
into tlie main land and islands ot* Spunisli 
America. In 171B, tlic^ erk'braled assi- 
ento tri'aly with Paigland, fi>r BO years, 
was concludc'd at Ltreelit; ((ireat Ibitaui 
afterwards gave ii]) the tiade totin' Soiilh 
s('a conijxiny). By tins eontiaet, the 
ihiglish, among other jinvileges, obtained 
the riglFt of sejnling a pt rmission or 
(issienio ship., so calk'd, of 500 tons, e\ery 
year, with all sorts of merchandise, to the 
Spanish colonies. This led to fn'ijiient 
abuses and (‘ontraband trade; actsuiAio- 
lenci* followi'd, and, iti 17*19, a war broke 
out Ix'twi'eii iIh' tw'o ]KJW('is. At the 
pi'Mce of Aj\-la-Cdtapelk‘, in l/ lS, four 
nion' were «:ranted to the English; 
lait in tin' treaty oj* iMadrid, two years 
later, 100,000 poninls sti'rliug wen* prom- 
is(m 1 for the n'liiHjnjsliriH'nt ofilie tw^o re- 
maining years; and the contract was 
<inniilled. 

Assigvat; tlie name of the national 
]»aper rnrreiicy in the tiiiif of llio l’'reneh 
levnlntion. Fourbmidred millions of ibis 
papi'r moneys were first struck of!* by tie* 
('onstitnent assi'inbly, with the apptxiba- 
tionof th(‘ king, April J!>, 1790, to be re- 
deemed with the proceeds of the sale of the 
«‘onfiscQ^ed goods of the church. August 
-27 of the same year, IVlirabeaii urged the 
issuing of 2000 millions of new as>-ij:nats, 
which caused a di.spute hi tin' asscuihly. 
Vergasse and l>tipont jiarticuiarly distin- 
guished themselves as the o|ipojients of 
Alirabeau. Thi'y saw that the ]>lan was 
an invention of ClavkVe (of whose work 
tlie speech of Miraheau was only aU ex- 
tract), to enrich himself and his a4^t*^uts; 
that It would tend to put the rich usurers 
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111 possession ot the wealth ot the nation, 
which would be insufficient to i-edeem 
the assignats, particularly if they were 
increased. Among other ar^nents, Mi- 
rabeau maiu^ped the expediency of the 
measure he proposed, on the ground tliat 
the holders oi* assignats would necessarily 
support the new constitution, which was 
the only guarantee for the redeniptioii of 
tJie assignats. His exertions wore sec- 
onded by Pethion, and 800 millions more 
were issued. They were increased, by 
degree^s to 40,000 millions, and the cur- 
rency, after a while, became of no value. 
A furtiier account of this paiicr money is 
given in the mticle Mandate. 

Assjg.\atiox ; a Russian paper money, 
used silicic Its loss of value, since 

1787, lias dmiiiiished the worth of rubles. 
Regularly, under the term rubU^ isiiiuha-- 
stood assi^nation-riiMe. There are assig- 
nations of 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 rubles. 
Jn J 80 O, 1 rnbles-assignatioii were paid 
1‘or 1 riil)le silver money. The value 
lliictuateil til) J81H, when the silver ruble 
was lixed at d75 kopecks: in 1825, it 
stood at d72 kojiecks. 

AssiMuoiaX; a large river of North 
Ain('ri<*;i, iii tin* U. States and tlie Britisli 
t('rnt<nh -. Jt llows into the south end of 
lak(5 \\ iimipc'g. It is formed by two 
ri\(‘rs, wJiirli iiiiitc about 50 miles from 
tlio Ink'*, d’lte. eastern branch, called ReJ 
/Vrto*, i iM'^' near the head waters of tlic 
Mjssi.> The wii^teni branch, the 

JlssinilHiiii propel'^ rises nliout loii. lOE W., 
iat. 52^ Both are navigalilo for canoes 
to tlieir source. The country bi'tweeu 
these uvei.-', and to the south, is a contin- 
ued ])iain, with little wood ; the soil, sand 
and giava.l, jaodueing a short grass. The 
norlii-V/e^j eoinpaiiy iiuve several trading 
estal>li’?ljuieiits on the A, 

AsMNiiioiNS ; an Indian tribe, in the 
western pai't of N. America, on the Assi- 
nihoiii river, near the Roeky mountaijis. 
Their iiuipber is said to be 4200. 

Assises. (See Jlssizts.) 

Assisi ; a small towm in the papal do- 
minions, 20 inik's from Spolcto, on a hill, 
in one of the most cliarming of Ita- 
ly. It is the see of a bishop. Jt is fa- 
mous as tho birth-place of St. Francis 
d’Assisi, and for the splendid church 
built ovm- the chapel where St. Francis 
received Ills first impulse to devotion. 
This church is one of the finest remains 
of the architecture of the middle ages in 
the Gothic style. A, lies in Ion. 12° BO E., 
lat. 43° 3^ N. 

Assfisi^ ; L, the name given in France, 
and in Lower or Norman Italy, to ossem^ 
36 * 


biies whicli were common in tlie middle 
age^, and to the courts for the admlniatra- 
tion of justice to v^sals apd fmemen. 
After Godfrey of Boulogne had taken Je- 
rusalem, in 1099, he adopted, for his two 
couils of justice, a code of laws drawn 
fi*om the ordinances established, in these 
assemblies: hence this remarkable col- 
lection was styled Assises de Jerusalem 
(French edition by La Thaumassiere, 
Bournes, 1 690, folio. See Bernardi’s Hist, 
des Droits FranQ,y 1816). — II. After tho 
conquest of Eiigdarid, the term was intro- 
duced from Normandy. It is still used 
to signify the sessions of the courts, lu ld 
annually, in every county, by the judge’s. 
Jn disputes concerning property, 11 

.gave the contending jiarties the right of 
(lecidiiig tlieir diftermice by a trial before 
the grand court of assizes, or by combat. 
The grand court of assizes consisted of 
all the kniglits in the county ; the infe- 
rior court of assizes, wliich decided ques- 
tions iclating to possession, of 12 fri'ernen. 
From these the jury took its rise. Twelve 
judges, who are iuemb(‘rs of the three 
highest couils in England, — the king’s 
bench, tin*, court of common pleas and the 
courl ot'exclHMjuer, — thrice in cvciy year, 
]>(’rforma <*ircujt into all the eounti<!S (be- 
ing 40) into which the kingdom is ilivided, 
to bold fliese a^sizes, witii the exception of 
tiu; f(>ur northern counties, when.’ they 
are lif’ld only once a ,> oar, and London 
and Middlesex, wJiere tlu'y are bi'ld eight 
liiiK’s. [BL Comm. iv. 269.) Eight other 
pidjgcs, appointed for the jmrpose, wlio 
are called // </.s7i judges, do the same duty 
lor Wales. At ili<*se assizes, all the jus- 
tices of the ])eace of the comity are bound 
to attenil, or (dse aie lialdo to a line ; and 
also all tlie {X'lxnis who liavc been sum- 
moiieil as gr<md juiymeii or pi'lit juiy- 
meii, by tlie siimlK U]>oii tlii'se occa- 
sions, tlie couj-t is oj Idled with consider- 
ald(5 pomp. The judges are conducted to 
their si’ats at the tolling of a jiuhlic hcIJ, 
and divine sci*vico is jicrformed in tlieir 
)iresdic(‘. The jircsiding Judge directs 
the court to be opened, and, when the 
grand jury is duly imjiannelled and 
sworn, whieli is gi’iicrally composed of 
the iiKK^t respectable men of the county, 
he makes a puliiic address to them, re-» 
specting the duties of their office, and the 
crimes which are to come befbro them 
for consideration. At these assizes, the 
judges sit under five separate conx^is- 
sions, some of which relate to civil and 
some to criminal causes or busdness. TTie 
Jirtt is the commission of assize^ from 
jphipb the session deriv^^ its ppme, by 
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wJiich t lioy are authorized to take assizes 
in tlic several counties ; that is> to take 
the ycM’dict ^ of a peculiar sort of juiy, 
called an assize, and sunmionod to de- 
cide certain cases respecting the utles to 
land, 'fills class of causes is now oh>f)- 
lete,th<i trial of such land titles heing novv 
had in other and more modern f»)nn> ol 
action, 2. The commission of nisi prius, 
as it is chilled, uliicli ( inpowers iIksh to 
try ail questions or issues of Hu t, issiimg 
out of the courts in W cstmiO'^tor ladq 
and which must tried 1 >y a jury fiom 
tliat county whi'i'i'in the came of action 
arises. 'I'hcse issues arc, strictly, trialile 
ill the I'onrls at Wcsttninstcr, b} a jury 
returned tfii'rc fiom tlic county. iiui 
there IS a proviso, nisi prius, ‘‘ unles'-, be- 
fore” t!ie tc,nn as'-igncd fur tiial at \\ t'sl- 
minsler, the jmlges of assize come (as 
they aie sure to do) into tlu^ county in 
question, and tlu*n the (‘oniinission au- 
tliorizes siadi trial by (Ik* judges of assize. 
(BL Comm, iii. (JO.) These commissions 
are of a eivil natun' ; but the judges of 
assize liavi' .also, by virtue of several stat- 
utes, a eriminal jmi''<bction in ceitain 
special cases. 3. Tin; commission of 
oyer and terminer, to Jicar and iIcti'rinijKJ 
all treasons, fi-lonies and iiiisdeni(‘anors 
commuted within the count}. Jly \irtue 
of tins commission, tlicy c<m proceed only 
upon an indictment tlunid at lh(‘ same 
assizes by the grand jury. 4. On tliis ac- 
count, they liave auotJicr coinnifesion, of 
f^cneral ddiverji, which lanpoweis 

them to try and deliver i*very prisomn', 
who shall be in gat>l wlien the jialges 
arrive at ibe circuit town, w liemwa r or 
before wiioinsoc.vor indicted, or for what- 
ever crime ('onnmtted. {/il. Comm. iv. 
270.) 5. The eoininissiuii of the peace, 

by which tlu'y are enqiow cn-d to do all 
things neci'ssary or projicr, uc<‘ording to 
the English laws, to pi ('serve public, 
tranquillity, to supjircss (prunes, and to 
airi'st offenders. (BL Comm. i. 350,351.) 
In tins manner, and by tiiese means, tlie 
gaols are, in general, cleared, and offeiideis 
tried and couvicU'd, or ac<paued, at least 
every half year. In America, tlic're are no 
courts, or sessions of courts, w hiidi are 
technically called a.9sizes. Th<‘ judges, 
however, jicrform the same duties in 
the counties, within their respective cir- 
cuits and jurisdictions, as the English 
judges, arid, generally, in the same nian- 
ner^mt is to say, according to the coui-se 
of flie common law. The American 
judges have nob like the English, any 
special commissions. Their commission 
is single, and appoints them to the 


But |)jo general and public laws murk out 
and detme tlieir duties and aiithoriti'es, 
wlietlier* gciu ral or special, and tiiese 
duties ami aLHhoritii s are generally sub- 
ject to 1)0 altered and ehanged by the 
legislative authority. Jn general, Jiow- 
evor, the diitiis and authorities of the 
judges of the iiighcr courts are very simi- 
lar to those oi‘ iho judges in Kiiglantl. 
The manner of procet'iliiig, exci'pf that 
It is more simple and luu'slentatuui^, le- 
seinbles very nuich that of the I'higlisk 
courts. iMatti rs ol‘ liu't, in criminal easo, 
are truMl by a jui}', upon an mdi(*ini('Jit 
i'onnd by a grand jni}. And m civil 
ciis<.s, a!>o, inalfi'is oi* t.'ict, in coinnion 
ia\v-siul‘>, an; ti icd in tin; same m. inner. 
The setvions of iIh' courts ai e usujili} call- 
ed terms, and, gs'iicially speaking, the 
causes are li‘i( <1 beli)r<^ the (*onrts ot‘ the 
comity in wJiicli lln-y aic ('ommcnccd, 
witliunl hav ing hei'ii sent then' by a record 
ironi a eourr sitting in fuioilier ('onnry. — 
Hiiic(5 IbOH, there havi' bei'ii assize courts 
m the judicial system of rrani'c. VV iih the 
Englisli institutions, however, they have 
M'arecly any thing m coniiiioii hut rlu) 
name. Tiie adinmisti’alion of lh(’ jx'iial 
laws Ixdongs to the vv'^orst jiail of the an- 
cient constitution. It imi((‘d till' two op- 
} )o.site e V i I s of toil n re , w 1 1 i c h i s o ft c 1 1 a j > p 1 1 - 
ed only to make tin* jmnislnm nT of di aili 
more seven', and of etqiiral ])niiislinieut, 
itiHicted iqion sus|>ieion. Tin* higher 
ainl lowin’ courts of France vvc'k’ distin- 
guished ironi those of every oilier eoua- 
try by a spirit of daik ami tlioughtless 
cruelty, of which the 18th centurv jirc- 
sents a senes of die most sJiockuig in- 
stances. One of tin? first labors of the 
I’oiistifuliona] govi'rnmcnt, in the n volii- 
lion, was a reform of tliis part of the con- 
stitution. Tlie Fnglish institutions, par- 
ticularly that of trial hy jury, were taken 
li>r precedents. The adnuiiistrution of 
justice, in eivil causes, wa^ committed to 
circuit courts and courts of apqiCal (on the 
aiioiition of tlie amm'iit institutions) ; and, 
lor the disposal of crimmal cases, a law 
was enacted, Feb. 25, 1791, establish- 
ing, in every depai*tment, a criminal court, 
which ooiisisteil of a president ami three 
otlier judges. No one of these oflicers 
was a[>poimed by the executive gfivern- 
inent, but an attorney of tln^ crown was 
attaciied to every court. The pre'sident 
and the public prosecutor were chosen 
by the electors of the department, and the 
members of the district courts performed, 
in succession, tlie duties of judges. This 
system remained substantially same 
till the introduction of the consular gov- 
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eminent: the right of appointing these 
officers Wiis tiien transferred to the first 
consul. By the constitution of the crimi- 
nal courts, adopted in 1808 (Code d^hi- 
structwn Criminelle), })ei*manent criminal 
couits were again aliolished, and the ad- 
ministration of the penal laws was com- 
mitted to the courts of appeaf wIk) are 
to decide nj)on the propriety oi’ having a 
trial in any given case. Tl)e ])ublic hear- 
ing arifl decision are referred to a special 
court (coiirs d'^fisslscs) and a jury. This 
latter trihunal is to consist of a judge 
of the high court, who shall act as 
president, and tlie lour semor jm'inbci-s 
of th(‘ (li'itrict or county (*ourt (a court of 
original jurisdiction), in wJio>e ])recinct 
the cause ori^mated. liifn'ior violations 
of tlie ])ohce regulations arii tried ludiin*, 
th(i nia5mrs {mains) and the jirsticrs of 
tlie jM'ace, and tliose involving some pe- 
nal law, hidiirc the distric.t courts. Tlie 
jii'ocf'ss, in tin; Freiicii assizes, is as f)!- 
lou s : — Kerry French trihunal of original 
jurisdiction Jias a ju^e d^instruetioa, so 
called. It IS his husincss to examine into 
the (*inMimsfaiic(‘s ofevxny crime of which 
he is int'oniicd hy tfie state advocate (see 
^ddiioraic of the Frotca), the police officers 
or prtvati; in<livi(luals. He traces out the 
act and the perpetrator atnid every wind- 
ing, Minnnons \vitness(‘s, exaninif'S docu- 
ments, hruigs forw'ard and n'c.ords the tes- 
tinmny. Finally, he rel'crs tin; cause, ver- 
bally, to th(‘ tribunal winch lias original 
cogni/ancc of it, in private s(;ssioii (vn 
chambre de conseil). If tiicts and circum- 
stances sati*^!!' this trihunal tliat tin' accused 
is innocent, or, ii’om tin* natnrimf the case, 
that ]>roof of guilt is not to be expected, 
he js acipiittcd. Jf the oflonce alh^ed 
agfiinst him is found to be not of tiie 
Inghest class, rnmes, but of an inferior 
kind, di'litSy whicli are defined to be in- 
fractions dUin ordre wfcricur p uni cs seulc- 
ment de pcincs corrcclionncUcs ou de police, 
it is refeired to tlie tribunaux corrcc- 
tionndlcs ; if it be a mere infringement 
of the rules established for the sake of 
good order, conlravadion, it falls within 
tne jurisdiction of the common police 
autlioritics. If the previous examination 
raises a probability of the guilt of tlie 
accused, the whole cause is referred, in 
the case of a enme, technically so called, 
^vith an explanatory report, to tlie high 
court (coiir royule)* This lx>dy deliber- 
ates on the subject (en chambre de conseil), 
and hears the arguments of the attorney- 
general, and, if the act alleged is found 
to bel* jicriminal, and ca|>able of being 
proved, a formal accusation is drawn up, 


and the culprit subjected to a special 
trial, to fix the degree of his guilt i)arrit 
dm renvois aux assises). The courts fi>r 
the trial of criminal cases hold their ses- 
sions, in eacli department, at least once 
every three months, and ilisposc of all 
cases which have accumulated during 
the vacation. The institution of a jury 
rests upon tlie liberal jirinripk*, that no 
individual servant of the stale can lawful- 
ly liavc power over the life and di ath of 
a citizen ; and that a power so imjiortant 
ought rather To h(‘ cormnitU'd to a imni- 
ber of well-(pialifir*d ini'ii, chosen from 
the midst of tlu; nation, w lio shall return, 
at tin; close of tlie session, to the same 
rank which they held befor<‘. l-’oiir days, 
at least, before the opening of ila; assizes, 
the praifect coinmuuicatcs io the presi- 
dent of the assizes u list of (10 ])ersons in 
the dejiartinent, who are eligible; to the 
office of jury nun. Kvfa*> juryman is re- 
quired to be, at i(‘ast, ‘10 \ (‘ars of age, and 
enjoy all the rigJits aiul pmilegi's of it 
citizen : it is also rcupiinal, that lie should 
be a nunnber of the coUep^v vice to rale, or 
one of tlu3 fiOO iuhahitants in the county 
who pay the hiiilicst taxi'S ; a doctor, 
licentiaO’, or corn^spond ing numiher of 
some literary society, recoi^nisi'd hy the 
goverriin<‘nt ; a notary ora liccn-^ed hanker, 
an exeliaiige broker, a nicrchaut or trader 
of the lir-^t or sceond cla-s, an ollicer of thn 
civil sf'O'icc, w'jth an income of, at least, 
4000 fi*mics per aniiinn ; or lie must have 
a spi'cial tjualilication. IMmi'^ters of gov- 
ornincnr, pru'1i;cts, sub-pradects, judges, 
state-attonj(‘\s and ch’rgynii'n, aiuJ every 
one who iias Ix'fori; been eiiiragcd offi- 
cially or privately in tin; crinunal cause, 
are wliolly excluded from tins number. 
Tlie jiresidcnt of the assi/i's, before inen- 
tioneil, by virUio of Ins /a>ztrorr disrr/tion- 
naire (<liscivtionary power), selc(‘ts 24 
jiersons from this list of 00. He obtains, 
likewise, a list of all eligible persons in 
the place where the assizes fiold their 
session, that, in case the J30 remaining jury- 
men should be yirevmued from atti udiiig, 
so many may he added, that, at h'ast, JIO 
may he present at the sesMuus. The 
state’s attorney then appears ludbre the 
assizes as an accuser in behalf of the 
public, and the accused with his advo* 
cate : the accused is previously famished, 
in writing, with his accusation, the day 
of trial, a copy of the documents ,tD be 
used, and the names of the wrasses 
and jury. Both the attorney-geneiS and 
tlie accused have a right to reject some of 
the jury, and 12 are chosen by lot out of 
those that remain. Afterthey are chosen, 
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tiiey take their scatH upon a sort of stage, 
and the doors are thrown open, tliat llieir 
proceedings may bo subject to public scm- 
tiny. The president now adniinisttu*s the 
oath to the 12 jurymen : tlien the accnsa- 
tion and the accompanying documents, 
including tiie observations collected on 
tlie spot where the offence was commit- 
ted, are read. The attorney for the gov- 
ernment sets forth the essential points in 
tlie accusation, which are investigated 
>vith reference to the attendant circum- 
stances, and the corpora, delicti. The evi- 
dence on both sides is then read from the 
record of tlie former trial, but the ques- 
tion of ^nilt or innocence is deleriiuned 
by the oral testimony given in at the 
lime. Moreover, the rest of the. judg(‘S 
prestMif, fhe jury, the state’s attorney, the 
acrusi'd and his advocate, also the party 
^\ho (‘omplains of the injury, have full 
lihi^rty to firopose further questions to the 
witjiesses. When tlie examination is 
concluded, tIk^ state’s attorney, the com- 
jdaiuunt and the advocate, and, if he 
wishes it, the accused, speak, in succes- 
sion, upon the question at issue, usiudly 
twice each. 'riic witnesses ai*e often 
qucstioncil anew in regard to any doubt- 
ful t‘\pr<’SMons, and, il' every thing iK^ces- 
sarytor tju* sentence is accoirqilisijeil dur- 
ing tiie session, the president, at tlie same 
session, di^clares the prot^ess linisluxl. 
The presiding officer tlnui liricljk sums 
up th(^ in ideiice on both sides, and gives 
the jurymen a written cojiy of the points 
to be (!('(• ided. U}Km this, they retire to 
eoiift‘r, and, un their return, declare pub- 
licly tlie result of their didiboratioiis. If 
only seven out of the twelve jurymen 
bring the accused in guilty, the judges 
taJee up the (pi(>stioii, and, if tlie majority 
of the judges coincide with the minority 
of the jury, tlie accused is acquitted. If 
all the judges are in favor of his acquittal, 
and tli(] wliole or more than seven of the 
juiy are in favor of liis condemnation, the 
cause is deferred till the next .session, at 
which it IN finally decided. If the majori- 
ty of the jury arc for tlie acquittal of the 
accused, tln^ ])resident ordei*s him to bo 
set at liberty, unless some other accusation 
tlematifls Ins further detention. If the 
accused is brought in guilty, a new ques- 
tion arises, relating to the punishment 
suitable to b(^ inflicted, or the satisfaction 
to be intulo to the party injured. Upon 
this iJie judges agree among themselves, 
and then assign the grounds of their de- 
cision. Against this sentence no appeal 
be made, except to the court of eassa- 
tioiL (q. V.) This court receives the peti- 


tion of the appellant as well founded, if o 
want of substantial validity, or an t rror iii 
form, is pointecl out, or if the sentom i^ ha» 
manifestly been jiosscd in violation ol some 
existing law ; and they refeE the cause, for 
decimon, to another court of assizes. 

Assonance, in rhetoric and poetry ; a 
term used when the words of a phrase 
or verse have the same sound or termina- 
tion, and yet make no proper rhyme. 
This is usually a fault in English: the 
Homans sometimes used it witli elegance. 
The Latins call this similiter desinens ; tlie 
Greeks, inoton^'XtoTifv. 

Assonant Rhymes is a term particu- 
larly applied to a kind of verses, common 
among the S] laniards, where the vowels 
only are required to rhyme ; as, libera, 
cnhieHa^ tierra, nicsa^ may answer each 
other in a kind of assonant rhyme. 

Assumpsit, in law, is an action to re- 
cover a compensation in damages for the 
non-performance of a parol jiromise ; 
that is, a promise, whether vi'rbal or 
written, not contained in a deed under 
seal. For breach of a promise of the lat- 
ter kind, assumpsit will not lie ; but thc^ 
jiroper remedy is by action of covenant 
or debt. The word assumpftit (LaUii) 
means he undertook, and has been taken 
as the name of this action, from its occur- 
rence in declarations ; i, e., formal state- 
ments of the jiJaintiff’s cause of action, 
when these were in LaTm. Tin* common 
law adopts tlie maxim, that a mere nude 
agreement and undeitaking, wthout any 
quid pro gito, will not e.onstitutc a binding 
contract. This maxim is commonly said 
to Jiave been borrowed from the civil 
law, where we ffnd it laid down, tiiat ex 
nudo pacto non oritur actio : but this seems 
rather to have n^fenvd to agreements 
without certain formalities. (See Fon- 
blanque On Fj(pdty, i. p. 32(>.) What our 
law requires, in order to sustain a promise, 
is termed a consideration ; and it must be 
either a benefit to the party pi*ojnisjng, or 
to some third person, in whom he takes 
an interest ; or detriment sustained by the 
jiarty to whom the promise is mode, at 
the request of the party making it. The 
degree of benefit or detriment, or its rela- 
tive proportion to tlie thing promised, is 
immaterial, A promise in remuneration 
of an act which the party is boiiml to 
perform, as a promise to a sailor of extra 
I)ay for extraordinary exertion in extreme 
peril of the ship, is void. The law re- 
gi^ffs such exertion as the sailor^s previ- 
ous dgty ; the congideration, tijierefpfe, for 
the promise, fails. Assumpsto arsbf two 
kinds, express and implied; the former 
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orewlx're thf^ (^ ntrartsareartiuilly made, 
ill word or wrinng ; the latter arc such as 
ilie law implie s from the justice of the 
case ; as, for instance, if I eiu}>loy an ar- 
tificer to do any work for me, the obvious 
justice of my payin^^ him a roasotiablo 
sum for that woHc, when done, raises dii 
implication, in the understanding of the 
law, of a promise on my part to })ay him. 

Assumption ; a city in Paraguay. (See 
, jismtcion.) 

Assumption is the festival by which 
the Roman and Greek Catholic cliurclies 
eeI(‘J)rate the miraculous ascent of the 
Virgin, on the 35th of August. One of 
Raphael’s earlier pictures represents the 
<*mpty coffin in which, according to the 
fyatholic tradition, flowers were found 
afler Maryhatl ascended to heaven. The 
picture is jiow in tiie Vatican. 

AfisuRANCK. (See Insurance.) 

Assyria ; a kingdom ofvVsia, formerly 
of great celebrity. Its limits W(.*rc dif- 
f'ertMit at dithu-eiit times. A., originally, 
was lionnded on tlie N. by jriount Nipha- 
t(‘S and Arnieiiia the Gieater; on the W. 
hy IVle.vnjMitniiiia ; on the S. by Husiana; 
and on die K. by Media. yVsliur iftsaid to 
li.'jvo linnided it. Its most famous nion- 
arelis are Nimis ((j. v.) and his widowaiid 
Micce^'^or, J^erniramis, Nimis subdued 
tlie BabyloTiian, the Mi'diau and seva‘ral 
othiT kingdoms, an<l united them to his 
own. in the time of Surdanapalus (about 
bOO yeai>^ before tlie (diristiaii a*ra, or, 
aecordmg to Volricy, 717), Arbaces, gov- 
ernor of M(;dia, niudi* himself master of 
the kingdom of A. Herodotus, whoso 
eorreetuess has been pi'oved by Volney, 
fixes the duration of the Assyrian cmjiiro 
in fjpjior y\sia at 5‘^0 yeai-s. it was tJieii 
divided into rbr<‘e kingdoms — tlu^ Median, 
Assyrian and ikibylouian, — the principal 
jiart of which w(‘re before included in 
the Assytiaii. Soon after, A. rose again 
to a resomblaiice of its former sjilcudor, 
while Me<lia and Raliylon again yielded 
to its superiority. Salmanassar was then 
the sovereign of the empire, and Nineveh 
the capital. About 700 B. C., Media 
agflttn revolted, (-yaxarcs, the king of 
AleSia, aflerw^ards forming an alliance 
vviili Nabofmkis^ar, governor of Babylon, 
they inarclied against Nineveh, and de- 
stroyed if, B. C. 000. A. now became a 
province of Media; and Babylon, by the 
victories of Nebuchadnezzar, was made a 
powerful kingdom, B. C. 000. About 550 
years belbre the Christian sera, the three 
kingdoms were united by the victorious 
Cyrus (q.‘v.) of Persia. 

Astakte ; a Syrian goddess, probably 
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correspond ing to the Seinck of tlie Greeks 
and the Jlstaroih of tlie Hebrews. Ac- 
cording to Lucian, she had a very ancient 
teinjile in Piiamicia. Home also iKdicvo 
her to be the same with Here (the Jum of 
the Romans), and others with Jlphrodkc* 

Astkria, a gem, sometimes culled tho 
cat'^a eye^, or oculus folia. It is a beaotiibl 
stone, and somewhat approaches to tho 
nature of tlie opal. It is very small, and 
has only two cbfora, a pale-brown or white. 
It is hard, and will take a fine polish. The 
stone is found in the East and West In- 
dies and in Europe. In Bohemia, they 
are often found imbedded in tlie same 
masses of jasper with opal. 

Asterisk (u small star) ; a sign to refer 
to notes. Tlie ancient critics made use 
of this sign, or of a cross [oh(>Liis\ to point 
out an incoiTcct passage m the t<‘\t of an 
author. Othern used the same mark as a 
sign of the correctness of a ])assage. 

Asthma ; a fre(iuent,difticiilr and short 
respimtion, joined with a hissing sound 
and a cough, esfiecially dm mg the night, 
and when the body is in a jiroue poij- 
ture. 

Astley, John ; a native of Wein in 
Shropshin% who adopted the jirotcssion 
of a portrait ])ainter, and was a ]uipii of 
Hudson, the master of sir .lo^lma Rey- 
nolds. He is known by Ins marriago 
witli lady Daniel, a lady of laigi' ftirtune, 
wliom lie had painted. H(*di(‘<l in 1787. 

AsTLEr, Plidij) ; the ftiumler of tho 
royal am})liitlieatre near W^stimiister 
bridgi', London, and the imilior of some 
linu'arj jiroductious. He was liorii at 
Newcastle-maler-Liiie, in 1742, serviai m 
tlie English cavalry, in (h i'niuny,li>rsevcn 
years, and, on Iiis return, began to exhibit 
e(|iiestrian performaiici's. In 1780, ho 
erected a building winch be called tho 
amphitheatre riding-house ^ and fir uhich 
he suhsecjiKMitly |»rocured a heemse. Ho 
ercch'd, aftervvaixls, seveml am] ihi theatres 
in England arul }^^ris, and v\ rote a trea- 
tise on hoi'S(unaiislii[), also two works of a 
military character. He dic'd at Paris, 
Oct. 20, 1814, aged 72. 

Astrachan, or Astrakhan, a vieeroy- 
alty of the Russian enijiire, extending 
from 4(r to 52*^ N. lat., containing 29ii,000 
sq. miles, with 2, (>00,()00 inliabitaiits, is di- 
vided into three go vx'rmnei Its — Astrakhan 
(72,000 sq. miles; 223,000 inhabitants), 
Saratov and Orenburg. It is homillded 
on the N. by the country of tho Bdf)^^- 
ans and Bashkeers ; on the S. by the Cas- 
pian sea ; on the W. by tho Wolga, which 
separates it from the Nogai Tartai*s and 
the Cossacks of the Don ; add on the E* 
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^ oin of mountains, whicU di- 

it && Tartary. The suminer js 
louft ; the winter Hiats three 

n^tba, aiad is very severe. The rich 
ahfl, fertile soil is not cultivated by the 
Tartars, On the W. and S. side are large 
headis, which alfprtl fiiio salt in abun- 
dance, The capital, Astrakliaii, E. Ion. 
48° ^ 15'^ N. lat, 40° 21' 12", is on the 
island Seitza, in the Wolga, about 34 
miles fix)in the entrance of tliis river into 
the Caspian sea. It is the see of a Greek 
archbishop and of an Armenian bishop ; 
has 25 Greek, 2 Armenian churclies, 20 
Tartar mosfpies, on Indian temple, a high 
school, a seminary I’or priests, a botanical 
gardt‘ 11 , and manj^ maniilactures. The 
city, \Mtii the suburlis, is 4^ miles in eir- 
cumrerenee, Itct)ntiilns, in 3800 Jioust's, 
30,000 ml abitants, coii'^isting of Arme- 
nians, 'I'artai's, Persians and lIindoa«, be- 
sides 20,000 people wiio spend some time 
in the V(‘ar there, on aeconnt of tlie fishe- 
ries, TJie houses are of w ood, mean and 
inconv('nient, Tiie environs are covcrci! 
with ganlens and viney ards, Tlie stur- 
gouiis, whieh are taken in the Wolga, are 
salteil, and <‘arru‘<l through all parts of 
Russia. In wanter, lln'y are traiisfiorted 
without salting, 7'he trade', in caviar is 
of some niiportance. Resides sturgeons, 
seals and other fish are caught here. 
From July to Oct. large swarms of lo- 
custs are not unlrequeiit. Formerly, As- 
trakhan had commerce with Khiwa and 
Bukhara: at presimt, its trade is limited to 
Persia and the interior of Russia, hut is 
still eoiiMderahle. (iO vessels and 7 car- 
avans arrive Itere, annually. 7'he exports 
nre leather, linen, woollen cdotii, and other 
European mamihietun'S. Astrakhan im- 
ports from Persia silk riblKins worked with 
gold for sale in Pulaml, also silk and cotton 
ctidfs, rice, raw cotton, rhuluirb and some 
other drugs*, eliiedy, however, raw silk. 
Tlie eajiital of the TJral-Cossaeks, Ural- 
skoi ((‘(Hilaining 40(X) wooden houses and 
18,0()() ml lahi rants), belongs also to this 
goveinmeiin 

Astrooxosy (from de-rfjp, a star, and 
yiiMO.jKf-j, 1 kaow) ; the science which 
teaelies the coii.sttdlations, ranks, &c., of 
tJie stars. (See Astronomyf) 

Astrolabk (planisjdiere, analcmvia ; 
from a<7r.'ip^ a star, luid XafApdi'to, I take); an 
instniinent for iiieasuring the degrees, 
minute's, and sometimes even the seconds, 
of fugles. It generally consists of a hori- 
zontsu circular plate of metal, having 
those divisions on its extreme circumfe* 
rence. The utmost accuracy may be 
obtained measurement of anglea, 


of a peculiar contrivance 
(veii^rimluch conaieta of an wc, on 
which tSa tallest dlTisions of the circle 
^ subdivided as minutely asvis requisk© 
in the observations, and as^the skill of the 
maker can graduate it. This arc m mov- 
able, BO that it can be fitted to th^ divis- 
ions of the circle. Fixed to thisckcle 
are two indexes, provided with telescoj^es. 
One of them is immovable; the other 
turns round the centre of the instrumeiiL 
By taking eight from the vertex of the 
aiigle, at two fixed points in the direction 
of its sides, the arc, which measures the 
angle, is intersected on the circle of the 
insti*ument. In modern astronomy, this 
instrument is no longer used, except in 
the practical aiiplications of geometry. 
The fii*st application of the astrolabe to 
navigation was made by tlie physicians 
Roderic and .Joseph, and IMurtiii Behaim 
ofNuremberg, wlieii John Jl, king 
tugal, d(‘sired them to invent a method of 
preserving a cei*tain course at sea. They 
taught how to discover thi* situation of a 
vessel at sea without the use of tlie mag- 
netic needle. 

Astrology ; an art which pretends to 
foretell future events, (ispeeially the late 
of men, from the position of the stai's. It 
is among the oldest superstitions in the 
world, and, as Bailiy eonjecturi's, witJi 
gi*eat apparent probability, it owes its 
origin to the influence of the heavenly 
bcxJies, paiTieularly the sun and moon, on 
the seasons, tln^ wi ather, and the fertility 
of the earth. Tliis led to tlie idea that 
these luminaries were crc'atcd only for the 
U.SC of the plain ‘t we inhabit, and that,’ as 
they have? an influence upon the earth, 
they probably Jiuve some connexion with 
the destiny of individuals and of nations. 
The Egyfitians have a tradition that BeJus 
foundexi a colony from Egypt on the hunks 
of the Fnjdirateff, in Asia ; and tliis colony 
was furnished with priests, ai’C^ding to 
the custom of the mother country, who 
were free from public taxes, anil vvi i'C 
called, by the Babylonians, Chaldees, 
Hence it may lie conjectured, that astrolo- 
gy was invented by the E^mtians ; an^ong 
whom the inhabitants of Thebes pakic- 
ularly claimed the honor of the invention. 
Most of the ancient writers are agreed, 
that astrology was communicated by the 
Chaldees to other nations. From this 
circumstance, astrologers used to be called 
Chaldees by the ancient writers ; sometimes 
Geneihliaci (see Genethliacon) ; and, in later 
times, Chaldee has been synonymous with 
astrologer, (See Horoscope,'^ Thej 
antiquity of this art may be inferred 1 
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&ct> that most astrological observa- 
tkms are founded on the position of the 
stars in reference to the norizon, which 
was the first circle recognised in the 
heavens ; also fi*om its being mentioned in 
the Mosaic history. As astrology, in later 
times, fell into disrepute on account of the 
cupidity and fraud of itS practitioners, 
these assumed the name of Tnathemati-- 
dans, by which they were generally 
known at the time ot the Roman om- 
j>erors.. They caused so much trouble, 
tJiat Tiberius at length banished them 
from Rome. The law relating to this han- 
ishnient of astrologers, however, makes a 
distinction between geometiy and tile 
mathematical, i. e., astrologi(*al,*art. — How- 
ever ohjectionabJe astrology may be in it- 
self, it has been of essential use to astron- 
omy. It has excited more interest in, and 
led to more careful observations of the 
Iieavenly bodies. During the middle 
ag('S, astrology and astronomy were ciilti- 
vatf‘d ill connexion by the Arabs, and 
tlieir works on the subject are still extant. 
l*iro of Mirandola, who manfullj'^ comhnt- 
led till*. (MTors of astrology towards the 
close of tlie I5th ccntiny, found hut little 
attention paid to hi« labors. Even in the 
Kitli and i7th centuries, astrology could 
boast of literaiy men, such as ('ardano, 
and evc'fi Kepler, among its adherents. 
The Cojiernican system, the eoiTcetness 
of ^\hlcll t'xperieiiee has been continually 
eoutinning, has shaken the foundations 
of the aiici(‘nt science ; but tlic disease is 
not wholly ('radicated. A full account 
of astrological terminology is givaui in 
Lalande’s Astronomy, vol. i. (2nd edition), 
sect. 4!)7. 

Astronomy (from Serpov, a heaveidy 
body, and vvpo^, law) is the science of the 
iK'avenly bodies and their motions. It is 
foiind<'d on obsetwatioii, but it receives its 
last perfection from calculation. Wliat an 
interval from the imperfect notions of the 
Chaldean slje[}Iierd and the Phauiician 
mariner to the Celestial JMechanics of a 
Laplace 1 How many centuries of obser- 
vations were necessary to render the mo- 
tion : of the earth suspected ! How slow 
tJie progress to the laws of planetary mo- 
tion, and from those laws to a univei*sal 
jirincijilc of gravitation ! Founded on 
geometrical considerations, this great 
]jrincij)le explains all the celestial j)he- 
nomena in tln'ir minutest details: there i.s 
not a -eingle seeming irregularity which 
does not necessarily result from it. Out- 
running the eaulious advances of observa- 
tion, it descends from c.auses to phenom- 
ena, and renders nsti'oiiomy a great me- 


chanical problem, of which ^ ohly datE 
necessary are the motions, figures and 
nui^itimes of the heavenly Thai 

part of the science which relMs to th4nr 
motions, magnitud<*s and periods of revo- 
lution, is called descriptivt astronomy ; friat 
part which explains the causes of their 
motions, and aemonstrates the lan^s by 
which those causes operate, is called 
physital astronomy. From a simple view 
of the heavens, wc see stars, with which 
the blue vault above ns is sprinkled, ap- 
pear regularly in a certain point, rise with 
a uniferni motion to a ceitaiii ek'vation, 
and then des(*end, mid disappear in the 
opjiosite quarter of the heavens. This 
motion is common to all the heavenly 
bodies, and is jierformed in I'qtial times, 
tliongh they afipear to pass through arcs 
of very dilferent magnitudes. At a cer- 
tain point, this motion appears to cease : 
this point is called the pole, which signi- 
fies a pivot, on which the hea\ ens appear 
to turn. The cidestial vault being con- 
ceivetl as forming a sphere, there ai*e two 
of these points: tliat which is visible in 
onr hemis])h(‘re is tlu* north celestial pole ; 
and that whieli is visible in the opposite 
li(‘rnisphere is the south cch'Stial jxile. The 
circle which hounds our view on all sides 
is called tlie horizon, or honndan/ : its 
[llano ])ass(‘s through the centre of the 
earth: it is also called tlie celestial or 
ralionnl horizon, to distinguish it from the 
scnsihlc horizon, which limits tIh' view of 
objects on the surface of the ('arth. A 
circh', perpendicular to the Imrizon, pass- 
ing through the ])olos, is called the meridi- 
an. It (Uvides the ci'h'Stial hemisplu're 
info twoe<|iial ]mrts, so that the heavenly 
bodies, at the monx'iit they arrive at this 
circle, are at the middle of their apparent 
coui’se : the passage of the siin over this 
circle determines the instant of noon. 
The period occiijiied by the stars in pass- 
ing from this circle through the cc'h'stial 
S[>licre, and returning to the same jioint, is 
calh'da siderial day, and is a little less than 
21 hours. As we remove from tin* poles, 
the arcs described by the stars gratiually 
increase, and at an equal distance bet wei'ii 
them, we find the largest, which, dividing 
the c<‘lcstial sphere into two equal parts, is 
called the celestial equator. A line drawn 
fi*om tlio centre of tlie globe, through the 
place of the observer, ascertains a point 
in the lieavens, perpendicularly oV^^his 
head, which is called the zenith : thotttme 
line produced in the opposite direction 
determines a point in the op[>osite part of 
the heavens, which is called the natlir. 
We have thus far spoken ascemi- 
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ing and descending of the heavenly bod- 
ies in the heavenly vault. But docs all this 
train of worlds actually move round the 
eaith daily ? Or can it he proved tliat 
our scjises dec(*ivc us, and that this ap- 
parent motion is an illnsion ? Tlie true 
cause of these appearances is the motion 
of the earth roimd its own axis, from W. 
to E., in the space fd* nearly 24 liours. A 
moment’s ndleerion will eonviuee us that 
the horizon of the oI)server, as it turns 
along witli hini dunng ihe rotation of tlie 
earth, jnust advance louards the stars 
suce(’ssivt'K, so as to gn them the ap- 
pearanr‘(‘ of gradnali\ approaching the 
jio?*]zon ; as a vessi'l Irawng tin* shore 
caiisf"^ It to ai)pear to recede to a ])ersou 
oil hoard. As the meridian turns at tin; 
came time, it must aiTiv(' siiccessivtdy at 
the same stars, which will then ajipear to 
Jiave ascended to tlu' middle part of (he 
course they describe aho\o the liorizon. 
As soon ;xs the star touclu's the western 
verge* fd'tJio horizon, it app('ars to set, and 
ceases to IxMnsihle until ilnMiHttioii oftlu^ 
earth again brings it hark on the (‘astern 
boundary of the same (‘ireh*. But lias 
the earth no otlier motion ? livery oiu; 
must Inna* ohs('r\'ed that the son, be>ides 
its ajiparent diurnal motion, whieh it has 
ill common with all the stais, appears in 
the course of a )(‘ar toclianga* its place in 
a twoiold maniK*!'. First, if aj)peai*s to 
rise and sink alternately towards one or 
otli(?r of ihe [loles ; and, seeoiidly, if we 
observe its plac(; among tlie stais, it ap- 
pears eillier that th(5 sun recedes daily to- 
wairds the east, or that tlu; stars advance 
daily towards the west ; lur the stars, 
which we see at oia; tiinesf't iiimiediately 
after the snn, an*, on the following even- 
ing, lost in his rays: some da} s after, they 
reajipoar in the east, and their n.sing 
precedes daily more and more tluit of 
the snn. At lost, after a year, or uUait 
3()5 flays, the sun and stars are again 
seen in tlie same relative position. The 
complexity of these motions is increased 
by tlie confusion presented by tlie a))pa- 
reiit motion of tlie other planets: some- 
times they seem to he liurricd along with 
great rapidity ; at other times they ap[><‘ar 
stationary, ami, at still otiiei*s, refrogiadt*. 
AH this S(M*ming chaos of motions is n;- 
dueed to order hy a knowledge of the 
fact, that, while tlie earth tumson its axis, 
it advances, at the same time, in absolute 
space from wc^st to east, and jjerforms an 
entire revolution rouml the sun iu the 
course of a year, in a plane inclined to 
the equator. .The circle which the centre 
of the earth describes in this revolution, 


and which is the ^parent path of the sun, 
is called the ecliptic. The axis of the earth 
reniaiiiiijg always jiarallel to itselfj the 
opposite poles will be dhected towards 
the sun once in each ixwulution. When a 
pole is directed towards the sun, it receives 
more light and heat, and for a longer pe- 
riod, than at any other portion of the revo- 
lution. It is then tin* summer solstice in 
that hemis[)li(*re; tlie days are longest, tlie- 
nights siiorU'st, and the heat greatest. Six 
months, or, rather, lialf a year from that 
pc*riod, ('very tiling is reversed ; the same 
j)ole is turned from the snn ; the Hght and 
heat js rec(‘i\cd in small quantities, and 
fora short period ; the days are shojt, the 
nights long ; tlie cold intense : it is the 
winter soblirt. At two otlier ]>oints of the 
orl)it, e(|indi>t.int from each other and 
from th(^ solstice's, tlie poles are equally 
inclined to tlio sun ; they receive an 
equal siipjily of heat and light, and dur- 
ing ecjual periods; the days and nights 
are equal all ov(,*r the globe: if is the ver- 
nal or autumnal eipunoT. The diurnal 
rotation of* tlie etutli on its own axis pro- 
duees, therefore*, the alternation of day 
and night. Tiie annual revolution round 
tlie* sun, and the obliquity of tlie ecli()tie, 
to the equator, causes llie changes of the 
seasons. 'Die daily rotation of the* eartJi 
produces, also, the phenomena ol' tide s 
ill the ocean and tlic atmosphere. (iSee, 
Ti(!(S .) — liCt ns now take a more general 
vie w of tlio (*ele»lial (ihe'Jiomena. Tiie 
dise’ove'ry of peculiar qualities coinmuii to 
a nunilH*!* of In ave^iily bodies, lias led to 
1‘onnatiou ol'eJasses (see PlanelSy Sal- 
ellitfs, Coniiis^ /'Vxc(/»SV(/r.s‘) ;orcoiiveiiieiicei 
of deseripfioii lias clustered them into 
gn)Uj)s with tanciful name s (see Constella- 
tions) ; or their ju^culiar iiifluejnce on hu- 
man affairs lias given a name to indi- 
viduals (see Sully MooiXy tlarlh^ &.C.). At 
first view, tlie stars in general do^not seem 
to change their relative posiuous } and, if 
they have particular motions, a lpngseri(*s 
ofohseirvations is necessary to render tiain 
sensible. But, by continuing, to compare 
the heavens at different epo*^^ Wf pei - 
ccive that some of them are disdngUwed 
hy relative motions, and by the nature 
of the light wliich tliey transiiiit to us. 
These we call planets^ that is, wandering 
stars, in distinction from those, wliicli, 
maintaining always the same* relative po- 
sitions, are culled fixed stars. I'he, planets 
transmit to us a soft, mild, ste*a(ly light, 
never exhibiting any change of color. 
They are opaque bodies, and their light 
is only a reflection of that which they re- 
ceive from the sun, around wliich tlicy 
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revolve ia reguliur bat unequid period3,turnc 
ing at the same time W ^es. Their 
numbcsr now known is 11. We mention 
them in the order of tlieir distances fioni 
the sun — Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, 
Vesta, Juno, Ceres, PaBas, J upiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus, or Herachel. Five of these are 
visible to the naked eye, and were known 
to die ancients ; five htwre bwu discovered 
in modem times by the aid of the tel^»* 
cope. Some of these bodies have smaller 
ones in their neighborhood, which revolve 
round them at the same time that they 
accompany them in their orbits of revo* 
lution round the sun, and turn on their 
own axes. The former are called prima- 
ry^ to distinguish them from these attend- 
ants, which are called the seeondaty plan- 
etSy or satellites. The latter are opaque, like 
the fomier. The earth is acconmanied by 
one, which is called the moon, Jupiter by 
four, Saturn by seven, with his remarkable 
ring, and Herschel by six. The interposi- 
tion of one of the planets between the sun 
and an observer stationed on another 
planet, produces an edipse, (q. v.) From 
time to time, small specks appear in the 
heavens, of a fe^de lustre, moving slowlv 
in the midst of the other stars. Gradual- 
ly, as they approach nearer, theii!' velocity 
increases ; their light is more brilliant ; and, 
after passing into the immediate vicinity 
of the earth and sun, they recede again, 
and disappear in the distance. These 
are called coTnets (which signifies hairy 
l)odies) from the peculiar luminous train 
by which they are attended, and which 
the ancients called hair, and the modems, 
^U. These bodies, long the objects of 
terror to man, as the harbingers of pesti- 
lence and war, are now known to be sub- 
ject to common laws of nature, and to 
revolvo inund the siui in regular periods. 
The Sim, the 11 primary and Seconda- 
, ry planets, and the comets, constitute the 
solar nmtem. Far beyond these limits, at 
an incmiec-isnrable distance, lie the fixed 

* number, of a brilliant lus- 
ly changing color. Their 
> brilliancy of their light, 

; their magnitudes remain 
render it probable that 
us bodies, like so many 
ave been fbrined Into 
groups bf arbitrary extent, under &e 
names of gods, men, beastB, &c., which 
are called consteUaiiona, Of diese the 
ancients knew 48; the modems have in- 
creased the number to more thim 100. 
It should be understood, that the stars, 
thus grouped together under one name, 
iiave no connaxion with each other, but 
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are so aAmged for conv 

sbr^pt^. The first astxonotmj^ l ^ 
to estimate better the iweyon 

of the sun, referred it to mbse ecNomla- 
tions throu^ which it appeared to jpsss, 
and which wre in numW. Tliey are, 
in Latin, Aries^ Taurus, Gemini, QtnCer, 
Lao, yirgo, Idhnit Scorpio, Sai^ttarius, 
Capribomn^ Aquarius and Piscesr The 
or Which contains theni, is 
qa(fed the tOiMie (q. v.), and each consteh 
Iii0on is called a s^ the zodiac. In 
censotmence of a motion of the earth’s 
eeda, the constellations no longer corre- 
spond to the same points of the orbit ; but 
we confine the name signs to the 12 
divisions of the circumference of the cir- 
cle, which measures the wliole revolution 
of the earth, and as these divisions do not 
change, the vernal equinox always cor- 
responds to the first point of the sign 
the summer solstice to the first 
poi^ of the sign Cancer, the autumnal 
eqmiio^ to Uiat of Libra, and the winter 
soWicc to that of Capricorn, although the 
constellations, which bear these names, 
have ceased to be connected with these 
seasons. (See Precession of the Equinox- 
es.) To penetrate yet farther into the 
heavens, it is necessaiy to aid the imper- 
fection of vision by the telescope, which 
discovers to us milfjons of stars in the in- 
finity of space. In a clear night, turn 
your eyes to the irregular zone of whitish 
light : it is the milky way (q. v.) : you will 
find it to consist of an infmite number of 
stars, whose inconceivable distance ren- 
ders their light too fe<?ble to make a dis- 
tinct impression on the naked eye. Con- 
tinue your examination, and you will 
observe luminous spots of an undefined 
.shape : these are ntbvltB, some of which 
a further observation will show you to be 
assemblages of stars, like the milky way, 
while others will appear to consist of an 
unbroken mas^ of whitish light. You 
will find, also, some stars to be variable, 
undergoing a periodical change of bright- 
ness: some, which appear single to^tlie 
naked eye, will he found to be double, 
triple, &c., and to revolve round a com- 
mon centre of gravity by twos, threes, dtc. 
Compare your ob.servatJons with those of 
your jiredecessors, and you will fiij^d, that 
new stars have appeared at 
times, and afterwards disappeaij& and 
that others have experienced a in 

tlie intensity pf their light. Of tfi^ptual 
magnitude and distance of the fms we 
know nothing. The diameter of the 
earth’s orbit is 200,000,000 miles; yet 
we can detect no difference in their ap- 

4 
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parent places, viewed frpm tl# oj^osite 
points of this diameter ; change of }i^e 

aniounting only to ^ second would 1^ de* 
tected by the accuracy of modern obser- 
vations : geometrical conrideration^ there- 
fore, prove that die^ijoaiost star canpot be 
loss tnaii 20 billioxi^ of miles distant hroin 
Tjs. After conridering the appuroot mo- 
tions of thj 9 hekVenly bodies, and me real 
moUqna' give rise to tlie^c appear- 
ances, physical agronomy rises to 
explanation of the cause, and the. investi- 
gation of the laws, of the celestial phe- 
nomena. Applying tlie laws of motion to 
the heavenly bodies, it discovers a force 
operating throughout, >vhich is called of- 
tractioiiy the amount of which is directly 
as the quanti^ of matter, and inverse^ 
as the ^uares Of distances. By tlio 
application of ^lis general principle, 
it descends to thpse more renned me- 
((ualities, which, owing to their minute- 
ness, or the len^h of their periods, would 
escape or mislead the observer unassisted 
by theory. 

Asteonomt, history of. The history 
of this science begins witJi the most re- 
mote antiquity. The starry heavens must 
liave been one of tiie first and most strik- 
objects which attracted tlie attention 
ormaii, and his immediate wants com- 
{leilcd liim to attend to the revolution of 
the seasons, the changes of die moon, &c. 
The most ancient astronomical observa- 
tions knoAvn to us are Chinese. Sucli a 
<»ne, mentioned by Montucla (see p. 455 
of his work, vol, 1, quoted below), viz., a 
conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, Mi^ Mer- 
cury and the moon, occurs almost 2500 
years before our a?ra. The Chaldeans 
also boast of some very ancient astronom- 
ical observations, but Ptolemy (q. v.) only 
mentions two lunar eclipses ob^rved by 
them, about 700 B. C. Still les;^ impor- 
tance does he ascribe to the astrenomicai 
knowledge of the Egyptians, although the 
]jlacing of their pyramids in a position ex- 
aedy facing die four cardinal points of the* 
compass, the zodiacs discovered in Egypt 
( se<r i^liac'k and other circumstanccjs, are 
]>y no means calculated to us such a 
disadvantageous idea of it, The tfieory of 
liailly, a l^r bistoriun of astronomy, re- 
^[lecting a nation settled in Middle 
and possessed of profound astranoniicai 
knowledge, seems as unfounded as bur 
acquaintance with Indian astronomy ia 
slight. The science made jgreater preg- 
rcss ill Greece, and the Greek phdbso- 
nher Tlinlea (q. v.), bom 640 B. C., c^ilcu- 
lated a solar eclipse. Pythagoras, also, 
soems to have been of astro- 


nomical knowjet^e. Afler him, the Athe- 
nian Melon (433 B. C.) introduced the 
famous lunar cycle of 19 years, at the end 
of wi^h tj|we the new moon appears on 
die same day of the year as at t)io begin- 
ning ,p{* it, siqce 19 solar years constitato 
very nearly 235 lunations — a discovery 
whIcbjWas then regarded as so important, 
that the calculation waa engraved in let- 
ters of gold, whence the number, which 
marks the year cdT the cycle, is still called 
Great progress was made in 
astronomy under the Ptolemies, and we 
find iWocharifi and Aristyllus employed, 
about 300 years B. C., in making useful 
])lanetary observations. But they were 
lar; surpassed, in pltilosophical spirit, by 
Aristar^us (q. v.) of Samos, bom 267 
years B. C., who, according to die indu- 
bitable evidence of Archimedes (see the 
remiuk^able passage in die beginning of 
Avtimru^)^ taught the double motion of 
the earth aroimd its axis and around the 
sim;^ and, about 100 years after him, 
Hipparchus (q. v.) determined more ex- 
actly the length of the solar year, the 
eccentricity of the sun’s orbit, the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, and even undertook 
a catalogue of die fixed stars ; atism^ as 
I’liny (Hist Mdur,, lib. 2, cap. 26) ex- 
presses liirnself^ rem eiiam Deo improban^ 
annumrare posteris steltas, ceelo in hertdi’- 
takm cunchs relicto* From the time of 
llipporclius, a chasm exists in die history 
of asuononiy, till the commencement of 
the 2d century after Christ, when Ptole- 
my (q. v.) compiled a complete system of 
astronomy, in 13 books, which is best 
known under the luime of Almagest, giv^ 
it by the Arabians, who translated it into 
their language in S27, and which, as the 
Ptolemffian system of the world, 
standing its many erroi's, ex}K>sc4 in the 
article Universe, system of Ike, in difa Work, 
has maintained its value down to die latest 
times. Among die Romans, on con- 
trary, astronomy was never mncli eij^eni- 
c<l ; and no astfxmomicol disca^C^J^I|d its 
origin widi diem; diough it 
serv^cd, that e;imressions occur 
Qucestiwies vli. 13, respCcdig^H^ 
ets, w hich are worthy of a 

* Aristarchuf savA expressly, 1st oarth 

revoh us in an obliqui; elrelo nruund OlC fSiii> uimI 
that iLe distance of the fixed stars is so great, that 
this circle can only be considererl as a jKimt in com- 
parison; but ho seems to have come tliis conclu- 
sioB, not as an astronomer, but as a P^ thu Korean, 
rcgardiitf fire (the ^i) Os the of iha uni- 

vei-sc.— We, take this occasion to nx i ci t the C(«n- 
inon but erroneous opinion, that ( oi>cinicus was 
iroiebted, for his system of the world, to this pas- 
sage of Avonarius, aa thifl book was not printed 
ull after his hme. « 
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the service likevrise deserves mention, 
which Julius Coesar rendered, by his cor- 
rection of the calendar, the details of 
which may be found in the article Calen- 
dar But, with the irruption of the bar- 
barians on one side, and die destruction 
of the A lexandrian library on the other, 
such a total stugnatioii occurred in the 
case of astronomy, as ’ih that of the sci- 
ences in general, that we find no traces 
of astronomical study and Observatipii, 
till the 9th century, aihong the Arabs, 
whose translation of Ptoleriw’s works 
has already beeh mentioned. Of their as- 
tronomers, the caliph Almatnon and the 
princes Albategni and Thebitli deserve 
to 1)6 named. Among the Moors who 
invaded Sjiain, there were Arabic schol- 
ars, wlio transplanted the science to that 
country. With the Mohammedan faith, 
Arabic learning was likewise introduced 
into Persia, the reigning prince of Which, 
Ulug-Beigh, in the J[>e ginning Of the 15th 
cenmry, collected, at his capital, ^amar- 
cand, an asHcrnblage of the hiost fhmoilS 
living astronomers. But We must liot 
overrate the merits of the Arabian astli^on- 
omers, since they confinefd theinselvc^s 
entirely to the system of^Ptoleiny, and 
confounded the science w^th the dreams 
of astrology ; though, on the other hand, 
the l)enefits which they lidvc rendered by 
valiiable ol)sei*vations of the fixed stars 
(many of which, it is well known, still l)ear 
Arabic nan lesj, of ecli})ses, of tlie obliquity 
of the ecliptic (q. v.) &c., and by the 
presemitiori of ancient mathematical 
works, which have come to \i6 in their 
transl^ons, ah^ not to \ye forgotten. 
AmofW|k Oliristian nations, during this 
time, ignorance generally prevail- 

ed, butvmo cultivation of the astronomical 
scieruiea was not entirely neglei’ted. Thus 
the em(>eror Frederic 11, who died in 
1250, (soused th(^ Almagest (the Greek 
originOid»eing no longer extant) to be 
transldli^ from the Arabic into Latin; and 
king Atewnso of Castile, about the same 
tim^PP^ to his court several astrono- 
ine!!fepl^ 5 ^mmissioned them to prepare 
a astronomical tables, which, 

undeFth^:|ipn^ of Jtlpfwnsine tables, have 
acquired 'l^eb celebri^, but, in the 17th 
century, differed a whole degree from the 
time situation of the celestial bodies. We 
jiass ove r several less famous names, in 
order to introduce those of the German 
astronomer and muthcinatician, George 
of PcUriiach or Piirbach, horn in the Aus- 
trifigi doiriinions, in 1423, who published 
vaiious valuable astronomical tables, such 
OM the table of sines, from 10 to Iff, and 


a'^till more famous scholar, John 
bom at Kdnigsberg, m Franconia, and 
thence called from whom 

we possess the first good and complete 
Ephemoridee; After him, a brighter light 
was shed over astronomy by Nichmas 
Copernicus (q. v.), bom in 1473, who 
gave the science ah entirely different 
aspect^ exploded the PtolerneBan hypoth- 
ecs, Wild, in its stead, substituted the Co- 
pemican system of the world, which, with 
a few modificatloiiS, Is still prevalent, and 
universally acknowledged to b© correct. 
He it was that^gave the sun its place in 
the cetftre of the planetary system *, who 
first ’ conceived the bold itl^ that the 
earth is a planet, like . Mereuiy, Venus, 
and the rest, and moves, in common with 
them# ih a circle around the sun ; and who 
maimalnetl that these circles (or, in con- 
tbnnity With subsequent corrections, these 
orbits# differing but littlO from circles) 
were sufficient to explain the most com- 
plicated motions of the other planets, and 
even their apparent cessations of motion 
and retrogradations, which had himerto 
Imffied all conjecturo. How muck free- 
dom of spirit was n*quire(l thus to rise 
superior to the prejudices of centuries, 
we are almost incompetent to judge, now 
that the truth of tJio system is settled; 
hut his glteat countiy man, Kepler, bus 
depicted the spirit of the man, by a few 
cnergetife strokes, calling liini virum fnax- 
imo tn^enio et <j^d' in hoc cxercitio nuigni 
Tnamejiti est, onima libero. His system did 
not, hoAvever, meet, imme^liutely, >vith a 
general reception ; and, while RheticUs 
and others were its advocates, some ebs- 
tinguished astronomers made objections 
to it, among w'hich the imperceptibleuess 
of any annual parallax of tlie fixed stars, 
which it seemed must necessarily result 
from the motion of tlie earth, was the one 
of most w^eight. The most distinguished 
of these opponents of the great Copenii- 
ens was Tycho Bralie (q. v.), l)oni in 
Denmark, in 1546. He muintained that 
the earth is immovable, in the 
of the universe; that tiie whole heavens 
turn around it in twenty-four hours j that 
the moon, and also the sun, by, virtue of 
their own motions, desenbe circles 
around the earth, while Mcrcm^^^and 
the other planets describe 
arotind the sun. (See ^fncycle^j ' 'phe 
principal authority that Tycho adQjw^ 
in aup|)ort of this opinion w^as, the WM 
sense of various passages of the l^le, 
where a total absence of motion is ascribed 
to the earth ; but, although he dkl much 
injury to science by supp^hing this erro- 
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n^us opinion, we are under infinite 
Ration to him for the wai exactness of 
his oljservations, which opencnl to his 
pupil and assistant, Kepler (q. v.) of 
Wujteinhurg (Ijom 1571, died the 
way to the more accurate discovery of 
the fbnn of the eileatia) orbits, and the 
um ^leotjr iiftfief for only eitht 

numitei' dUimihQ betireeti the peammi 
ef thh plnlftr mfov, as cakfolated on Hie 
hypoiiMtih of the circle, and Its actual 
pantioByUS observed by Tycho, gave this 
sagacious astroDomer occasion, as he ex-«- 
presm himself, in p. Ii4 of his *4i<rwie* 
•lid,* “ad totan astroneoHam leforman- 
dam,” sinoe he derived from h the eljjptt- 
cal forms of the orbits of the jdariets {dinfer- 
ing, however, but little from the circles of 
G^^niicus), the sun bekig situated in om 
of the foci of the ellipse. Advtmcuig in 
his glorious couise, Kepler, moreover, 
demonstrated that, in each ^Uiptica] revo* 
lution of the planets around the sun, an 
imaginary atraigbt Une, drawn from the 
latter to the fbrmer (the mdiui veeier)^ 
always describes equal areas in equal 
titnea ; and, lastly, that, in the revoKitfona 
of the planets and satellites, the squares 
of the times of revolution are as the 
culies of the mean distances firom the 
larger body. These three important tntths 
are comprehended under thb name of 
Kepler^s laws. About the same time, 
Galileo (q. v.), who died in 1642, accom- 
plished another step towards the more 
accurate investigation of celestial mechan- 
ics, by his discovery of the laws of the 
descent of heavy bodies; and, although 
the Catholic church compelled this phi- 
losopher to abjure as heretical the doc- 
trine which he had publicly promul^ted 
respecting the motion of the earth, to 
which he had been led by his observa- 
tions of the other celestial motions, made 
by means of the telescope, then first in- 
vented, this attempt to olitruct the march 
of intellectual improvement only servecl 
to show the impotency of such persecu- 
tions.f In the first 10 yeats of the 17th 

* The title of this immortal work, coatcuning the 
code of theoretical astronomy, is, jiMr^nomia uova, 
'Airi9Xoy)7Tdf,rci# Phusica CceUstUtradiUx Conimen- 
tariis de Motilmt Steilat Martis, ex ObsarvaJtionitms 
Tychoms Brahe, JassH et Sumptibus Rudoiphi If, 
idmmwrum ImperatorU^., yiirhan Artnarum per- 
Sbtaci Studio elaborata, Pragee, a 8. C. M» JiAUhe- 
matico Joanne KepUro (1609, lol.). 

t These persecutions have, nevertheless, been 
very recently rejM'aled, and the public papers have 
retated the followingr anecdote ; About tne begin- 
ning oT the year Iftio, the prolessor of astrouomy at 
the aca^ien»y delta sapiema at Rome, signor fect- 
lele, submitted the manuscript of his astronomical 
lectures to the ap|xwnted authorities, soliciting per- 


ceiitury, there appeared, in Dantzic, He- 
velius, who was tlistinguislp d for his ob- 
servations of Mam; in Fnttice, CuRsini, 
whose exertions in most of the brunches 
of asuronomy were highly surcessfijJ, and 
who traiuwtittted his industry and his en- 
ergy to-ii sow, gimiidson and great-gratid^ 
son; aqd in HwUaild, Huygens, the ianioiMi 
p^uhun, and the precur- 
sor IlnMftsI Ntwton, in his inves- 
osksiial mechaaica 
Nmisli bom in 16^ was 

s slum dJm before his death, 
1797, in j^uisdttein an entife revolntlms in 
phytwal' astiwiiotny (see die ytttMng 
ffiffrcie), wfitia* by bis /rmet/na Afczlheste^ 
•ea jPlM tes sp to Nhdwndisy m became the 
Ihvmlmr of oelestiaJ mechanics, as Kep- 
ler Md- been of theoradeal astronomy, by 
mdans of his AsArtmoniSa. Descartes had 
soilghi the cause of the motion of the 
pUaMllBhjround the sun, and of the sutd- 
Btes around the plai|ets, in the ro^atotr 
motion of a subtlJe matter. Newton foft 
the detects of this hypolliesis, and proved, 
with the snperioi^ of true genius, that 
the elliptical motion of the planets was 
caused by the Combined action of the 
attractive power exerting a force in the 
inverse ratio of the squares of the dis- 
tances, and of an impute originally com- 
municated to the planets, which impute, 
as may be demonstrated, continues for 
ever in empty space. With Newton tho 
laws of the heavenly bodies were ^eom- 

I ileted, and he and Kepler have left to 
ater times merely the dovelopement of 
the truths tvhich they established. By the 
application of their principles, several suc- 
ceeding astronomers have a high 

reputation ; e. g., Halley, by hS'^eory of 
comets ; Bouguer and Maupertiii^ by their 
exertions to determine the form of the 
earth ; their countryman de la Caille, by 
improving the doclnne of refraction ; the 
p^at German astronomer Tobte Mayer, 
ny his lunar tables; Bradley, bjf^^e dis- 
covery of the aberration of light ; ilso de 
risle, Lambert, Euler and otSenK“^(i|. v.) 

mission to print them. This was rsj||'|e4| .r-^ 

he defend^! the motion of the esph the 

sun” — a doctrine condemned by t6ie> Homan court, 
as conlraiT lo the Bibl^ and wlM had already 
involved tne iirmiortal Galileo in ihi^disgrace of ' 
recautation. Not discouraged by this, Settcle ap- 
plic<! to the inquisition, with the request that it 
would give an expliinatiou of its own, adapted to 
the present state of science. The inquisition was 
silenced ; permission was granted lo print the book ; 
hut Settele was ordered to add in a note, * in con- 
tormity with truth,” that the wrs*ccuiions which 
Galileo btyd suffered were to oe imputed not so 
much to his s^’stem as to the improper language 
used by him. ' Tins, liowevW, is notoriously false. 
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In more recent tunes, Laplace, by his Me- popular works on astronomy, of wliich 
camV/ae and Gauss, by bia yVteoria aeveral are designed for ladies. Of the. 

Mollis Corponim Ccelestiiim^ have com- numerous works on astronomy, wc sliaH 
plobid the siructuro of Newton; while only inontion here the latest and most 
Zach, JUilaiK ic, Maskelyne, Bessel, Olbcrs, iinpoiturtt itigntaals and elementary works; 
Piazzi, Enckc, Dclambre, Biot,Arftgo,Me- parde Lalande, 3d ed,, Paris, 

chain, Herschel, &c., hfave enlarged, on ttU vols^ .4tct*4,,(jij^re is an abridg-* 

sides, the territoiy^of the scienoe, Thtia 

Hen3chj^% d^oyeiT of the planet Unu}^ * 

and its moons, in • , - r- ^ 

^jnobtain a knowladgOjOCthe A vods^. / imjjwtant 

ourmoon aijd of Vemiat Piazzi?® disepy^ 1 $$^' asl^ Schuberth 

7 of Ceres,'^*! 1801 ; Gibers’ diaoov^ Th^OV^diPal Astroiion^, Petersburg, 1798, 
Pallas, in .1803, and of Vesta, in 18(17 } 3,'Vo]i»tNlta„ and the new Prench edition 
Harding’s discovery of Juno, in 1804; ojS th^ satne worht 18!®;. Biot’s TraiU 
Gibers’ and liincke’s computation of the d*^tfi^onovne Physiq^%i ed,j 

oiijits of two comets ;, the recent measure- Pam, 1810, 3 vo^; Laplace’s Exposition 
meats of a degreo in Fmt^e, England, duS^^me ^thed., Pai%'^, 

Germany, Sweden ; the j>eiTection which (a geneiml exposition of the results devel- 
has been given to astronomical inetru- opStip tlio largo worit^^ccaniguc C^/e5te); 
moiits, by Rauisden, Troughton, Reich- Bede’s tllustrations of Astronomy (wJiich 
oubach, &ic., are well known ; the is condued to^the le&s difficult propositions 
combined industry of so many living as- ofgeomoli^' and astronomy) 3d ed., Berlin, 
tronomers allows us to hope for no lass 1608,J1 ¥o)s«,: .together with this work, we 
splendid results in the advottcing im- may mention Biiijas* Manual of Astrono- 
I>roveinent of astronomy. — On the advan- my, Berlin, 1794, 5 vols., which requires, 
tages of this science, it can scarcely be however, more extensive knowledge. Ex- 
necessary to dwell. ** It need ^ but be cellent, though very condensed, is Bohn- 
mentioned,” says GUdiler, ‘‘ to excite emo- enberger’s Astronomy, Tiibingen, 1811. 
lions of grandeur; and the idea which it Piazzi’s Italian Manual of Astronomy is a 
gives us of the immensity of the universe, good work. Among tlie English tr(?atises 
and the power, wisdom and goodness of are Woodhouse’s Elementary Treatise on 
its almighty Author, must inspire men of Astronomy, 1823, and Ferguson’s Lee*. 
tlie coldest feelings with sentiments of tures on Astronomy, a popular wprk '; 
admiration. It is not necessary for us to also Vince’s Complete System of Asiron- 
point out tlie benefits which accrue from omy, 3 vols., 4to., witli mldiiions, 1814. 
it to the human race, by enabling them to To astronomers, practical and theoretical, 
divide and observe the flight of time ; its Be8sel’'s Observations at the Observatory 
use in navigation, the determination of of Konigsberg, wdiich have appeared in 
the situation of jdaces on the earth, &c.” folio since 1813, are indispcnsaole. No- 
By the aid wiiich it affords to navigation, tices of astronomical tables may be found 
it exercises no small influence in the in the larger astronomical treatises incn- 
general improvement of the human con- tioned. Witli respect to astronomical 
ditiofn. Th is sc ierice, moreo ver, unites the jxjriodicnls, Zach’s MonaU, Correspondenz 
strictness of matliematical reasoning with zvr Beforderunfr der Erd- und Himmels- 
an exalted feeling for the subUmc and Kundt, with which is connected Linde- 
and fills the mind both with nau’s and Bohnenberger’s Aatronovu Zeit- 
confidi^e in its<‘lf, from its ability to cal- is continued qpder the title Corrt- 

cula#)With certauity the career of disiaiU spondeiieeAstronomiquef G^ographiqneySLC. 
woi^^iWttil with a bcconiiij;^ humility in Ju harwi dt Zach^ Schumacher has also 
refletlmi^ hdw small a part ot the universe published, in Copenhagen, since 1822, 
is our e^fh, and how brief its known Astronomisidve JVdchrichieiu The latest 
duration," ^compared with the immense observations may l>c also found in the 
periods which enter into the calculations Paris Connaissance des ^Tcaw, and in the 
of astronomy. Young says, Berlin AstronomUches Jahfiuch^ Which 

An undevont astronomer is mad. has been published fbr more than . 50 

There have been, however, several astron- years. The history of astronomy inajf be 
omcip who believed in no God; being led, found at large in Montucla’s already )i[&n- 
by the contemplation of the necess^ tioned Hisiovre dea Mathimaiymes^ 4 vws., 
laws of tlie heavenly bodies, to the belief 4to. ; in Delambre’s Uiat&ire dt VAstrono- 
in a genera], universal necessity. — Ger- mie Ancienne, celle du Mopen Age et ASod- 
num literature contains a great number of enic, Paris, 1817, 5 vols. 4to.; and in Bail- 
37 * 
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Jy’s HisUnre de l\istronomie^ of wliirii llit* 
nrst voluiue appeared iu 1771, comaiiiing 
the liistory of ancient tu^trouoiin’, mul the 
3 other volumes, 177i) and 178^, ctuitain- 
ing the history of modern astnmoni^, fol- 
lowed, ill nsf, by Ids 7)viie de C^dalrono- 
mie Jndienne^ which woik, however, as 
we ha VO already remarkeil, must be used 
with pre4Wtioi:i, on accoonl pf the incliii 
ation of the author to adopt the<]de!» on 

.,.AsT^KU» or the } a Spenwh 

pcmcipahty, of about 3w0 sauow udies, 

With4^000 inhahitputa* It , h<^unded 

Biscay ou the^ eagh CfajUipla on the 
west» Castda and Old I^on do the souths 
and die sea on the mruh tliis mouur 
tainous country of the north of Spoilt 
the Moor never penetrated Vjrith success 
There die CrOith retreated, iu the @th cpn- 
tury, liefore the sword of the Serocen, 
Each Astiuian^ therefore, tbipks himself 
a free hidalgo. The . Uihabitunt of A. 
lives more upon maizo, chestnuts, fruits, 
hazelnuts, game, dsh, honey and beans, 
than upon wheat or shnilor grain. The 
pasture and cattle are excellcJUL Qil and 

are wanting entirely. The Asturian 
is less industrious than tlie Oaliciau, and 
less sociable than die Biscayuiu The 
mountains are not cujialde of supporting 
all the iiduibitants, and Uieredire the free 
Asturian goes into the service of other 
Bpapiords, who are, in his eyes, much 
less noble tiion himself, uiid becomes a 
coachman or footnum.— A. formerly en- 
joyed many privileges, not lielonging to 
the Castilian provinces, iu res[>ect to its 
interior administration, and in regard to 
imposts. These were abolished at the 
time of the revolution, but, since 1823, die 
old state of things has lieen, iu u great 
measure, restored. The capital, Oviedo 
(6000 inhabitants), litvs a university. In 
Oihoii, a sea-port (32100 inhabitants), is the 
instiliUo for the culdvadon of 

mathematics, mineralogy and navi^t^ii. 
The hereditary prince of Spain lias home, 
since 1388, die title nf prince JL^ or de 
las Astyjriasy according to the obsolete di- 
vision into A. de Oviedo end A. de Son- 
tillana, the two cliief cities of this country. 

Astyages ; son of Cyaxarps, thp last 
king of the Modes. Herodotus relates, 
he dreamed, that from thf womb of 
his daughter Mandane, married to Cam- 
byses, J^g of Persia, there sprang up a 
vine which spread over all Asifl^ i and she 
being with child, he resolved to kill the 
infant as soon as it was bom. The child 
was Cyrus. Harpagus, being coramis- 
aioued to destroy it, preserved its life. 


Astyagfjs, learning long after uhat liar* 
imgus hud done, rauscid him to t'at his 
own son. Ihuiiagus, in revemgo, ealh'd 
iu Cynis, W’ho detlironcd Jils grumlfither, 
lifter liis victory at Pasarganhi, in \\liii'li 
the Persians defeated the Sledi's, ;ind put 
on end to tjioir monarchy. (See ( [i/rus,) 
Aatj^tcio^, or Nuestua Senora de la 
( in Huj^lish, ; the 

cli^cihr pr^ax^uaY, 18 miles from tiie 
Ih'St. unlRn tlie jPUcomayo, built in 
‘ ere ^ted into a bisliop-- 
Crooked. 
Sled,, ftnn^y, of 
.|6ni0t£ and 
fhd ©iwJA^tfie 
\ and die ^jidgkoent 
lie : tliiougnout dje 


yparj,J»ny of the wes are either in fbll- 
a^^f^lo^ed fnihs. The trading 
boal 9 jfpjp Buenos Ayres to A. take two or 
three ^ontheto ^eiid the Plata, owing to 
tli« force of thie descending cun-ent, A. 

become more known, of late, as die 
ci^tal of Paraguay, and the residence of 
t^ dictator, doctor Francia. (See Jn-aift- 
and J^aragua^,) The latest infbnna- 
tion which we liave of that part of the 
world is to be found in the Historiseker 
Ver^uch uber die Revolution von Paremia^y 
&c. von J, R, Rengger und M* Kong- 
cha/npy StuUffart, 182/ (IBstorical Essay 
on the Revolution of Paraguay, &c., by 
J. R. Rengger and M. Longchamp). 

Asylum ; a place to which pe^ofts 
flee for protection. Among the ancients, 
temples, statues of the gods and ahars 
afforded such a refuge, and it was deemed 
an act of impiety to remove forcibly one 
who bad fled to them for protection. 
The abuses of these institutions some- 
times led men to forget their sacred char- 
acter, as the Lacedemonians in the 
case of Pausoni^ whom they starved in 
the temple of Minerva, People who hail 
fled to asylums were often s^ryed to 
death by their pursuers, or the ^fees of 
lefuge were set on fire. All teni|;^ and 
sacred places, however, were not e^lunis, 
but only those particularly cou^e^ted 


for this purpose. The einp^|PrJ]®erius 
ubolishea them all, except the tempei^ of 
J uno end Aesculapius. These idstifutions 
passed over to tlie Christian Voldd. tTn- 
der Constantine the Great, all Christian 
churches were asyliinw for those who 
were pursued by the officers of justice 
or the , violence of their enemies. The 
younger Theodosius extended the'^rivi- 
lege, m 431, to all courts, gardens, walks 
and houses belon^g to tjie church, 
Franks confirmed the privilege, an^ in 
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^>81, the synod of Toledo extended the 
limits of asylums to 30 |>aces from every 
church. Tins ecclesiastical privilege has 
since prevailed in all Catholic countries. 
It reinainefl inviolate, at least in Italy, 
while the i>a|)al government retained its 
in(iei>enden( (*. It was a strong annor of 
defence against the wild spirit of the mid- 
dle ages, and was not without good coa- 
sequences at a tinie when force often 
- 4 >revajled ovei^ Justice* ^Tt also cham^ 
civil punishments into ^cjeslostioc^ 
ited the po^ of W»d epmir 

^ the of ^church. For tWi 

reason, and ju^e is now mueh 

better admUiJi^i^d, have been 

abolished in most ftlpdem oountries. It 
is genetidly known, wd m generally re- 
gretted, that the late pQ^ Leo X, On his 
accession to the opostt^al see| feesiab- 
lished the asylums, which had beeifc abol- 
ished by his predecessor, Rns VIl; tlie 
chief consequence of which has been to 
aiO^rd the robbers in the papal domlnioOs 
a beUer opportunity to Cseepe the pursn^ 
of the Austrian troops. — In England aOd 
the U. States, this name has been given 
to many charitable institutions for th»3 re- 
lief of orphans, blind, or dumb and deaf 
persons, &lc. In no countries are institu- 
tions of this kind more common. 

Asymptote ; commonly, a straight 
line, which approaches a curve line, so 
that the distance between them is con- 
stantly diminishing, although they can 
never meet, even if indefinitely oonlinu- 
ecL Hence Leibnitz called infinite spirits 
the (uymptotes qf the Deity, An asymp- 
tote may also be a curve. 

Asyndeton ; the omission of the small 
connecting particles of speech, in order to 
render the expression more lively and 
impressive. This is particularly the case 
when a series of actions, quickly follow- 
ing each other, is to be represented ; e. g., 
in Vii^l, 

Feiil eito flammasydate vela, impelltle remos. 

Atahualpa, or Atabalipa ; the last 
of He succeeded his lather, 

in 16^ oh the throne of Clulto, whilst 
his brother Huascar obtained the king- 
dom of Peru. They soon made war 
against each other, when tlie latter was 
defbated, and his kingdom tell into the 
hands of A. l]he Spaniards, taking ad- 
vantage of the^ internal disturbwices, 
with Pizw*ro at tlieir head, invaded Peru, 
where they were entertained with no 
httle hospitality by the king and the peo- 
ple ; but, instead of returning the kindness, 
they held A. in captivity, and requested 


m 


him to acknowledge the king of Spedn as 
ills master, and embrace the Chiistiao re- 
ligion. Upon his asking their authority 
for this request, the friar Valverde gave 
him the breviary as authority. A. put it 
to his ear, and said, “ It tells me nothing 
then threw it away. This was made a 
pi^xt for a massacre of the people and 
the ini|Nrisoniii^t of the king. He oftered 
a kr^ sum of gold m a ransom : this the 
Spanki^ took, but etSI kept him prison* 
er. Arkst^ he m 1533. (dee 

of 

One 

of a xfatm of the 

dkib^ter of lasus and €iymeite, cele- 
brated for her skiB in archery, dheefow, 
wid| Ifor arfoWr, the Centaurs Rhceeus 
and Hykrtm^ Who were about to oflervi^ 
dleneo to her ; Sailed to Colchis with Ihe 
ArgCnautsi' and was afterwards present 
the chase of t^Calydonien bew, which 
die ftett wounded ; hence Meleager 
awarded to her the prize. (See Colson 
and The other was a daogh* 

tar of Stmeeneus, king of Scyroe, re- 
nowned for her ^auty, and swiftness in 
running. Conscious of her exquisite 
beauty and her great fleetness, she im- 
posed upon her lovers the severest condi- 
tions. She required each to nm a race 
witli her. Her admirer was to run before, 
unarmed, while she followed him with a 
dart. If she could not overtake him, slie 
was bis own ; but if he was conquered, 
he was doomed to death, and his head set 
up at the goal. Many had fallen victims 
ill the attenipt, when Hippomenes, the 
son of Mtegareus, by the aid of Venus, 
overcame her. The g^dess gave him 
throe golden apples, which he Uirew be- 
hind him, one after another, as he ran- 
A. stopped to pick them tip, and Hippo- 
menes reached the goal befoie her. Her 
former reserve now gave place to such 
ungovernable passion, that she even pro- 
faned the temple of Cei^, Which stood 
near the place of the race. Tlie angry 
i^dess changed both the parties into 
lions, and compelled them, fixim that 
tijpe? to draw her chariot. 

Ataman. (See Hetman,) 

Ate ; among the Greek^ the goddess 
of hate, injustice €uid crime* Homer says 
of her — 

love's daughter, Ate, most pernicious 
By whom all suffer, challenges from aH i 
Bevereoce and fear. DeUcalo arc her IWl, 
Which scorn ihe ground ; and over human heads 
^ She glides, injurious to llio race of man j 
Of two who strive, at least entangling one. 

Coioper^t Trans.iliud, idx, 1.90- 
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Just before the birth of Hercules, she (‘x- 
cited Jupiter to a strain of bonstiiig, and 
tliiis anbrded Juno an t)p^M>rtuiiitv to 
overreach him by brin^fing Kui*ystlieus 
first into tlie world. The indi^^nuut mon- 
arch of the gods seized ht‘r t)y her hair, 
precipitated her to the eartli, and swore 
that she should never return to Olympus. 
Fable informs us, that sli# has ever 
paced the earth wth inefedible velocity, 
and spread destouction^aBd nuserveve^ 
wh«re. ^il^odcaUft^iier a daiifmer of 
Eria. - - * •. >> ; ■ ' 

^ (cliBhd,‘ also, Oa- 

MNt ^bmi ) ; aldnd oi be** 

tween me tragedy^ mudbeoniedy^ which, in 
aaoient Rom^ was not performed by the 
i^ular coin|^y ^ wctom, but by hoe- 
b<^ young JKOtnaii& This kind m play 
is said to Iwve onginated from the ancient 
j^idUty a cky of^o<Oscana, between Cap- 
ua and Naples^ and^s, «t the same time, 
the beginning and all that remains of a 
national Italian cmnedy, consiscmg of 
farce seasoned by satire. 

A Tempo (ihdmn, in tiine)^ in mlisie; 
of similar signification with a hatUtift^ and, 
like that expression, seldom used but 
when the time has he^ < interrupted.— 
tempoy in any kind of fencing or fighting, 
means a blow or thrust at the same time 
with the antagonist’s blow or thrust. It 
is, of course, necessary that a tempo blows 
sbould be made in such a way as to af* 
ford, at the siune time, a guard against the 
other’s thrust, or to prevent its full effect. 
This kind of Wows takes place particularly 
in fighting With the broad-sword, when 
the antagonist leaves himself much ex- 
posed. 

Atiialiah ? daughter of Omri, king of 
Israel, and wife of Joram, king of Judah j 
a woman of abandoned character, and 
fond of power, who, ailer the death of 
her son Ahoziab, opened her way to the 
throne by the muixler of 42 princea of the 
royal blood. She reigned 6 years: In 
the 7th, thii higfa^fpriest, Jefaoiada, placed 
Joash, the young son of Ahazian, on 
tlie throne of his father. This prince had 
been preserved and brought up secretly 
ill the temple by Jehosheba, the sister of 
Joram and wife of Jehoiada.^ Athaliali, 
attracted by the noise of the people, who 
were crow<fmg to the coronation 6f Joash, 
entered with them into the temple, where 
the ceremony was going on. At the 
sight of the new king, surrounded ' by 
priests, Levites, great officers of the king- 
dom, anti the joyful people, she was be- 
side herself; she toi*© her hair, and cried 
out, Treason ! Jelioiada order^ her to be 


immediately led from the temple by the 
officers, and commanded that all who 
should offer to defend Jicr should la‘ 
sloiu ; but she was put to dcuilt, at the 
gate of her palace, witliout opposition. 
This happened about 877 11. ( I'hc 
altars o# Baal, which she had r iveted, 
were thrown down, and the worship of' 
tJie true Glod restored. ^Bee Secoml Jiook 
ofKmgf, ix.) llacitie has written a 
tragedy 4»h this story. 

the sou of iEolus and Ena- 
mtav go’smmd of Bmntia. He wds 
the htiehand of Nenhelei' > children 

were Ilelle ^ttnd jAiryxiss;^ Being ‘sUfer- 
wards eepftiiimd froniNepii^he hnd hf 
Ino^ hiseesoiid wifojrl^eaichiis^ Melicenus 
and Etityelefo.^ In<s M 

rid of' dm children of Nephele, caused n 
fkdlird* of the crops, and bribed the mes^ 
sengop, whom A4' had oent to die oracb 
to inquire the c«tse of the inisforrune, to 
brinff for an aiWwer, that the children, of 
Nephele must be sacrificed. Juno had 
instigated her to this measure in order to 
destroy her, hating her because she had 
been the nurse of Bacchus. But the 
plan failed. Nephele prt?served her chil- 
dren by means of the golden ram, and 
the messengers repealed the treachery of 
Ino, who would have inevitably felt the 
vengeance of A., had not the grateful 
Bacchus conveyed away his nurse. A., 
supposing that ^e was put to death, 
married Themisto, the daughter of H^'p- 
seus, king of the Lapithm. But Ino re- 
turned, gained his love once mon?, and 
excited the jealousy of Themisto to such 
a pitch, that she determined to murder 
Ino*S children. With this view, she or- 
dered their beds to be covered with block y 
but Ino, Buspicious of some evil design, 
chang^ the clothes, and the unconscious 
Themisto murdered her own children, and 
became a victim to^ despair. Others re- 
late, that A., having lost his reason 
through tlic anger of Juno, and taking 
Ino and her children for a lioness and her 
whelps, seized Learchus, and dashed hmi 
against a stone; that he then pt^pmed 
Ino, who, with Mcliceitus in her itms, 
plunged into the sea. Stained whb blood, 
A. now abandoned Ikeotia, aiwl fled to 
Phthiotis, where he built Alos, aisJ again 
united himself with Themisto; but, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, ^le first went to 
Andreus, ‘ who gave him the counjiy 
around the mountain Laphystium, wpieli 
afterwarda came to tfie children /of 
PhryxuB. 

AfHANABtus, Saint; bishop of Alofr^ 
andrki ; a renowned fether of the church, 
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bom in that city, about He had a 

Christiaii education, and came into the 
Hiiinly of Alexander, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, whose private sec- 
retary iie becaroe. He then went to St 
Aiilhoiiy, led an aaeeCic lile with tliat re- 
now ntwl anchorite, but at lengdi returned 
to Alexandria^ where he became a dea*^ 
[M>ii. Alexander to4k him to the council 
at Nice, wliere he gained the highest ee* 
teem of die fhthm, by the tidents which 
lie displayed in the AnUi eontroveisy. 
He had a greargbtrehiihe decrees passed 
herh, imd thiM^y diiiew eti himaelf the 
hatnad of the Atimm AftersU months, he 
wasnppolDthd 'the faueeeesor nf Aleo^- 


dhgi lji4eoQlpi«hM«had aocu 
hie eneoiiee m lengths induced the* em- 
pem CoDstaatifie te summon him, in 
udi, before the councila of Tyre and Jeru- 
salecn* A. brought to light tbeiahiuitoufi 
ans which had been fuactised gainst 
him, and threw hie judges, who were 
hkewise his enemies, into such confusion, 
t^t the imperial , depUdas could with 
difficulty leecue him i^m their anger* 
They could do nothing, however, furUier 
suspend him his office* He 
still continued in the discharge of his du- 
tie8,v until tlie emperor, deceived by new 
fidsehoods, banialied him to Treves. The 
death of Constantine put an end to tliis 
banishmeut at the end of a year and 
sotno months. Constantins, emperor of 
the East, recalled the holy patriarch. His 
return to Alexandria resembled a triumph. 
The Arians made new complaints ogauisc 
him, and he was coodemiMid by 9^AmB 
bishops, assembled at Antioch. On the 
oontroiy, 100 orthodox bishops, assembled 
at Alexandria declared him innocent; 
and pope Julius eonfSimed this sentence, 
in conjunction with rmuro than 300 bish- 
ops assembled at Sardis, fimn the East 
and West. In consequence of thisi, he 
returned a second time to h» diocese. 
But uffien Constans, emperor of the West, 
died, and Constantias became master of 
the whole empire, the Artans ventured to 
rise uphgainst A. They eondemned fahn 
in thh councils of Arles and Milan, and, 
as the worthy patiiarch refused to listen 
|e any thing mtt an express command of 
ffie emperor, when he was one day 
paring to cehibrate a festival in the church, 
5000 soldiers sudden^ rushed in to moke 
him planer. But the surrounding priests 
and, monks placed him in security* A., 
displaced for a third time, fled into the 
deserts of Egypt. His enemies pursued 
hhp even here, and set a price on his 
bcMMi To relieve the hermits, who dwelt 


in these solitary places, and who would 
not betray his retreat, from suftexing on 
his account, he went into those parts of 
the desert which were entirely uninhab* 
ited. He was fbllowed by a faithful aer 
vant, who, at the risk of his life, supplied 
him with the means of subsistence. In 
this undisnirbed spot, A. composed many 
wntkxR full of ' to strengthen 

the foKh of ihe fahaovm^ or expose^ the 
felaeliood of bin enaonlet^ When Julkm 
the Apaemie MRiebileB/ tho throne, he ah 
low^ me orthodox bishope to return to 
tlniitvolitifnhiBn 4^ 4bext9fein letumed 

mild^ 

mm xlffilidt liw axamied m wnfdn his eno ^ 
mien^dw itnitnfsd^ m Gaul, BfMn, itidy 
and and teMredi paOoa to the 

ehUf^ ' Bat tiih peace was intmvmpied 
by thn ootapiaiiim m the heatheii^ vimosa 
tcaQaplim'.lfae^Bad of empty* 

They oawitad'thn emperor amunix 
and he waa ohUdad to fly to Thebala to 
SMvahin'Ilfh The death of the empenroi^ 
and the accession of Jovian, again brought 
httB b«ek ; hut, VHens becoming empcrtv 
8 months after, and the Anans recovering^^ 
the superionty, he woa once more com- 
pelled to He concealed himself in 
the tomh m hisfether, wliere he remained 
lour niondis^ until Valens, moved by the 
pressing entreaties and threats of the Al- 
exandriaB% allowed him to return. From 
this period, he remained undisturbed in 
his office till he die^ 373. — Of the 46 
years of his official life, he spent 90 in 
Donishnaent, and the gr^test part of the 
remainder in defending the Nicene creed. 
A. is one of the greatest men of whom 
tile church can boast. His deep mind, 
his noble heart, his invincible courage, 
his living feith, his uiffioimded benevo- 
l^ce, atucere humiii^, lofty eloquence, 
and strictly virtuous lile, gained the hoixur 
and love of all. His writings are on po- 
lemical, liistomal and moral sulijects. 
The polemical treat chiefly of the myste- 
rious doctrines of the Trtnt^, the incarna- 
tion of Christ, and the divinity of tlie Holy 
Sf»rit. The historical ones are of the 
greatest importance for the history of the 
chftrch. In all his writings, the style is 
distinguished, coni^ering the age in 
which they were produced, fer cleamesa 
and moderation, nis Apology, addreseed 
to the emperor Constantine, is a maefer> 
piece. Tl^ best edition is that of Mont- 
feucoB, 3 vols., ft)l., Paris, 1698. As a 
supplement to this may be added die 9d 
vol. of the Library of ffie Church Fathers, 
from the same editor (1706). 

Athxpsscow; a lake of North America, 
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about JOO leagues long, and from 10 to 30 
wide ; Ion. 110'=^ \V. ; lab 59^ N. The name 
is applied to the adjacent territorj', mid also 
to u river which flows into the lake. Slave 
river flows from it to Slave lake. 

Atheism (GreeJk, a priv. and OtBs, (lod); 
the doctrine which teaches the non-ex- 
istence of God, and is opposed to theism, 
or deism. As a disposition or a inminer 
of tliinking in reffard to religion, it is tlie 
opposite of fai& and beU^, Atheism 
is always found to prevail most in tlie 
most depraved times; e- g., among the 
Greeks after Pericles, among tlie Romans 
Augustus, among the French before 
revohition, in the time of the s^itne 
tki Pa nature, &;c* As men . have at all 
riihes conceived vely different ideas of 
the Supreme Being, it is evident that a 
great variety must have existed in the 
deflnitions of atheism : thus ive find that 
many of the most moral and noble men 
have been called atheists, because thei?* idea 
of the Divine Being did not agree with that 
of the multitude ; e. g., Spinoza, a pattern 
of virtue. And even in the present age, 
jpersoDs are not wanting, who stamp every 
‘one with the name of atheist, who does 
not conceive God as separated from his 
creation, like an artist from his work, and 
governing it as an artist dii'ects a ma- 
chine. Others have asked whetlier there 
ever existed a real atheist, because such a 
one could not believe in any diflerence 
between the good and the bad, the noble 
and the base ; and it is indeed doubtful 
whether one could be found, though some 

E ersons may pretend to this entire disbe- 
ef. If we consider the immense variety 
of conceptions entertained of the Supreme 
Being, some of which are essentially 
difltrent from others, we shall come to 
the conclusion, that no one should be re- 
garded as an atlieist as long as he believes 
in the existence of virtue. 

ATHEESTANjking of England, succeed- 
ed his father, Edward the Elder, in 925. 
Tliougli of jllegitimate birth, his age and 
talents caused him to be nreferred to the 
lawful children of Edward. He was vic- 
torious in his wars with the Danes of 
Northumberland, and the Scotch, by wMbm 
Uiey were assisted. After a signal overthrow 
of his enemies at Brunsbury, he governed 
in peace and with great ability. In his reign, 
a kiw was passed conferring the rank of 
thane on every merchant who had made 
three sea voyages on his own account. 
Athena. (See Minerva.) 

Athenasum ijAOnyattv ). 1. The name of 
several places m Greece. — ^2. Tlie cele- 
brated school which Adrian established on 


the Capitolinc mount. Man^ learned men 
received ample salaries tor giving in- 
stmetjon in this institution, and that they 
might be enabled to study at leisure. 
Here, also, learned men assemble I to ex- 
change ideas on their writings. In fact, 
it was what is now called a s^'ienti/Le 
academy. — 3. A gymnasium, ni Ath- 
ens, debated to Minerva, and destined 
for assemblies of poets and orators. In- 
struction was also given there to th*>- 
youth, and, in later times, the name was 
appli^ tp all places of education for the 
young.-r^. In i^iodem times, the name 
given to difl^nt establishments whioji 
arp 6opn^te4 itith, tl^ sciences, as the 
*^hmie S. of America^ 

the name ^frequently j^ven to public libra- 
ries &ot|iientea fbr purpose of madlnf^ 
Athcn*jb 178 ; a Gre& rbetorician an# 
pamiparian, who lived at Naucratis, jn 
Egypt, at the end of the second, and b^ 
mtmmg of the third ccntuiy after CJuSb^ 
He has left an encyck>p»dian work, iji tim 
form of conversation, called tlie jPeusl qf 
the Sophists, which ijarich, butill-arninffe4 
treasure of historical, antiquarian, phiK^ 
sophicaJ, grammatic^, &c,, knowjedj^ 
The principal edidon is by Schweigbau- 
ser, Strosburg, 1801 — 7, in 14 volumes, 
Athenaooras ; a Platonic philosopher 
of Athens, a convert to Christianity, who 
wrote a Greek Apology for the Christians, 
addressed to the emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius, in 177, one of tlie earliest which ap- 
})eared. Tliis legaiio or deprecatio pro 
Christ, defends the Christians from the 
accusations brought against them by the 
heathens (of atluiism, of incest, and of 
eating murdered children), with a philo- 
sophical spirit, and a lively and forcible 
style. Lindner published, in 1774, the 
latest edition of this Apology ; al^, a 
treatise on the resurrection of the dead, an 
able philosophical work on the possibility 
and fitness of a resurrection. 

Athens ; called, by the Turks, 
and also Setints ; the celebrated city, 
from whence the light of intellectual cul- 
tivation lias spread for thousands of years, 
down to our own time. This capitm of 
the old kingdom of Attica, and of the 
more modem democracy, was founded by 
Cecrops, 1550 years liefore Christ, and, in 
the most ancient times, was called Cecro^ 
pia, which name, in after times, was re- 
tained merely by the Acropolis. Under the 
government of Ericthonius, it lost its old 
name, and received that of Athens, proba- 
bly from Minerva, who was called, by die 
Greeks, Athena. The old city was built eta 
the summit of some rocks, which lie in the 
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midst of a wid<* and pleasant plain, which 
became filled w jth buildings as the inhabit- 
ants increased ; and this made the distinc- 
tion between Acropolis and Catapoiis, 
or the upper atid lower city. The citadel 
or Acropolis avos GO stadia in circumfer- 
ence, and iticluded many extensive build- 
ings. A. oil the Saronic gulf, opposite 
die eastern coast of the Peloponnesus. 
It is built on a peninsula formed by the 
iunction of the Cephissiis and Ilissus. 
'^roni the sea, where its real power lay, 
it was distant about five leagues. It was 
connected, by walls of great strength and 
ejttent, with three harbors — ^the Pireeus, 
Af^ycbia aod Phalemm. The first was 
considered the most convenient, and tvas 
of the emporiiUnii of Grecian com- 
The surroun(iAh|[ 

ew^ with ma^ificent feilctln^ whose 
splendor vied with those of the city. The 
walBe of rodgh stone, which connected the 
hai^prs witn the city, were so bhiad, that 
cttrrjeges could go on their top. The 
Aciiropolis contained tfie most splendid 
wotfe of art of which A. could boast Its 
chief ornament was the Parthenon, or 
temple of Minerva. This magnificent 
bmtoig, which, even in ruins, has been 
the wonder of the world, was 217 feet 


viz., the Poikile, or the ^leiy of historic 
cal paintings; liesides the temple of the 
Winds, built by Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 
and the monuments of celebrated men. 
But the greatest pieces of architecture 
were without the city — ^the temples of 
Theseus and Jupiter Olympius, one of 
which stood on the north, the other on 
the soudi side of the city. The first was 
of Doric architecture, and resembled tlie 
Parthenon. On the metopes of this tem- 
le the famous deeds of old heroes and 
ings were excellently represented. The 
temple of Jupiter Olympius was of Ionic 
and fur sprpasBed all the 
othdr, of Athens in,,i|p|endor 

aiid * Iijcalculahle suj^^ Were 

spent op It , It was firpm time tp 

^dered mpre heaptif|ih 
at it wosiihisbed by Adiw*^ 

outsiefe of thj® tfipiph was adotped t>y 
nearfy 152® |lote4 columns, <60 ieei high, 
anci § ih djiMiieter. The inside ,w»s 
more league in circumference^ 

Here stood the renowned statue of the 
god made by Phidias, of gold and ivory. 
The Pantheon {sacred to all the ^th) 
must not be forgotten. Of this the Pan- 
theon at Rome is an exact copy. Besides 
these wonderful works of art, Athens con- 


long, 98 broad, and G5 high. Destroyed 
by me Pemnns, it was rebuilt in a noble 
manner by Pericles, 444 years B, C. Here 
stood tjie statue of Minerva by Phidias, a 
masterpiece of art, formed of ivory, 4G 
feet high, and richly decorated Avith gold, 
whose weight Avas estimated at from 40 
to 44 Uilents (2000 to 2200 pounds), which, 
if we reckon according to Barthelemy, 
tJie silver talent at 5700 livres, and the 
ratio of gold to silver as 1 to 13, would 
make a sum of 2,964,000, or JI,2G0,400 
livres (523,700, or 576,004 dollars). The 
Propylteum, built of white marble, formed 
the entrance to the Parthenon. This 
building lay on the north side of the 
Acropolis, close to the Erectheuin, also 
of white marble, consisting of tAvo tern- 
f»lc8, the one dedicated to Pallas Minerva, 
and the other to Neptune ; besides another 
remarkable building, called the Pandro- 
scum. In the circle of Minerva’s temple 
stood the olive-tree, sacred to that god- 
dess. On the front part of the Acropolis, 
and on each end, two theatres arc visible, 
the one of Bacchus, the other, the Odeum ; 
the former for dramatic exliibitione, tlie 
latter ipr musical competitions, also built 
with c.itraortUnary splendor. The treas- 
ury is also in the back part of the temple 
of jyjjnerva. In the lower city Avere 
many fine specimens of architecture, 


tains many other places which must al- 
ways l>e interesting, from the recollections 
connected with them. The old philoso- 

i diers were not accustomed, as is well 
Liiown, to shut up their scholars in lec- 
ture-rooms, but mingled witii them on 
the freest and pleasantest terms, and, 
for this purpose, sought out spots which 
Avere still and retired. Such a spot 
Avas tlic renoAATied academy where Plato 
taught, lying about six stadia north of the 
city, fi)rining a part of a place called Oe- 
ramkus. This spot, originally marshy, 
had been made a very pleasiint place, by 
planting rows ofti*ees, and tuniing through 
it streams of fi'esh water. Such a plac« 
was the Lyceuni, whei-e Aristotle tauglit, 
and Avhich, through him, became tlie seat 
of the Peripatetic school. It lay on the 
hank of the Ilisvsus, opposite the city, and 
was also used for gymnastic exercises. 
Not tar from tbcnce Avas die less renoAvned 
Cynosarges, wlicrc Anfisthenes, the foun- 
der of the Cynic scliool, taught. The 
sects of Zeno and Epic unis beld their 
meetings in the city. Zeno chose the 
well-known Poikile, and Epicurus estab- 
lished himself in a garden Avithin the 
Avails, for he loved l>oth society and ntr^ 
quM't. Not only literary. luU political 
assemblies gave a particular interest to 
diflerent places in Athens. Here avos tho 
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««Hn OaulhMtoww 

bi^ipm tb« Pijume^ 

or tb# 1?i<yacf fibere ibo free 

}M^l#,o4'4dHnii 4el^w^4e^ After 
fMituriM Of vm. nod dwwBiftion. ®f 
eiumgee from ^jlvjifrnd to smgo luaeters, 
bAve passed ovor tloo great its i^iis 
adll exeke aiirtoiushniAnt. No juaconsider- 
iil>ie portor^o Acropolis was latek stend- 
iog. The Turks ksvo sarroumdea it with 
a broad, kTegfular wall* In this wall 
ope may perceive the remains of the old 
wall, fragments of ancient 

follars, which have lieeii taken from the 
ruins of the old to construct new edifices. 
The right wing of the Propylaeum, built 
by Pericles at an expense of 2012 talents, 
and which formed the ancient entrance, 
was a temple of victory. The roof of 
this building stood as late as ItiSti, when 
it was destroyed by the explosion of some 
powder kept there. In a part of the 

f >resent wall, there are fr^meiitaof excel- 
ent designs in boMo reluvoj representing 
tlie contest of the Athenians wiili tlie 
Amazons. On the opposite wing of the 
PropylfBunx are six whole columns, with 
gate-ways between them. These pillars, 
half covered on the front side by the wall 
built by the Turks, are of majhle, white 
as snow, and of the finest workmaiisbi;). 
Tliey consist of tliree or four stones, so 
artfully joined together, tliat, though they 
have been exi^osed to the weather for 2000 
years, yet no separation has been ob- 
served. From the Propyleeum we step 
into the Partlienom On the eastern front 
of this building, also, there are eight 
columns standing, and several colonnades 
on the side. Of the pediment, which 
represented the contest of Neptune and 
Minerva for Athens, there is nothing re- 
maining but the head of a sea-horse, and 
the figures of two women without heads ; 
but in all we must admire the highest 
degree of trutli and beauty. The battle 
between the Centaurs and Lapithee is 
better preserved. Of all the atatues with 
which it was adorned, that of Adrian 
alone remains. The inside of tliis temple 
is now changed into a mosque. In the 
whole of this mutilated building, we find 
an indescribable expression of grandeur 
and sublimity. There are also astonish- 
ing remains to be seen of the Erectheiim 
(the temple of Neptune Erectheus), es- 
pecially the beautiful female figures called 
Caryatides, and which form two arch- 
ways. Of both theatres there is only so 
much of the outer walls remaining, that 
one can estimate their former condition 
and enormous size. The arena has sunk 


dbPI!bikiidi9i^pl«^^ In 

ilia l^ev isaty Mr, 

loba ibiiiid of eqtiid and extent. 

Near a ehuink^ aaered to Santa Mwia 
Mdagma^ inand three veiy beautiful Co- 
limhMmoc^MKSfWhkhi^^ nn archi- 
tnmu They have been auppoaed to be 
the of a ten^ of Jupiter 

01ytndb% but the opinion Jo not well 
groutraod; probably, they are the re- 
mains of the old Poikile. The temple of 
the Winds, built by Andronieus Cyrrhefl^ 
tea, is not entire. Its form is an octagtm : 
on each side it is covered witli refiefr, 
which represent one of the principal 
winds; the woik is excellent. The pres- 
ervation of thisedifice is owing to its being 
occupied by the dcirvises as a mosqm*. 
Of tlie monuments of distinguished men, 
with which a whole street was filled, only 
the fine cme of Lysicratee remains. It 
conftsts of a pedestal surrounded by a 
colonnade, and is surmounted by a dome 
of Corinthian architecture. This has 
lieen supposed to be the spot which De- 
mosthenes used for his study, but the 
supposition is not well supported. What 
ioid Elgin has done for toe preservation 
of the remains of old Grecian architec- 
ture, may be seen by a referem^e to the 
articles on Elgin, and Elgin^s Marble 
MonumeTiis. Some prostrate walls are 
the only remoins of the splendid gym- 
nasium built by Ptolemy. Outside of tlte 
city, our wonder is excited by the lofty 
ruins of the temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter. Of 120 pillars, 16 remain ; but 
none oi* the statues are in existence. The 
pedestals and inscriptions are scattered 
here and there, and partly buried in the 
earth. Tlie main body of tlie teinjde of 
Theseus has remained almost entire, but 
much of it, ns it Uow stands, is of modem 
origin. The figures on the outside are 
mostly destroyed, but those which adoni 
the frieze within are well preserved. 
They represent the actions of the heroes 
of antiquity. The buttle between The- 
seus and the Centaur is likewise depicted. 
On the hill where tlie famous court of 
areopagus held its sittings, you find steps 
hewn in the rock, places for the judges to 
sit, and over against these the stations of 
the accuser and die accused. The hill is 
now a Turkish burial-ground, and is 
covered with monuments. The Pnyx, 
the place of assembly for the people, not 
far from the Areopagus, is vt^ry nearly in 
ks primitive state. . One may see the 
place from which the orators spoke hewn 
m the rock, the seats of the scribea, and, 
at bodi ends, die places of tliose officers 
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'wbode duty it was ^ jpireserve silanfie, 
and to inake kngm\^ evant of pubbc 
ijoliberationii The are stilf to be 

aeon, where tboio^wilo^lnui any favor to 
ask of the people ^posited their pe- 
thiotis.' The paths for rdiming are tdso 
Visible, where the gytrinastic exercises 
#ere performed, and which Herodes At- 
ticus (q. V.) built of white marble. The 
spot occupied by tiie I^ceura is only 
^fcnown by a quantity of rallen stone. A 
^inore modem edifice stands in the garden 
in the place of the academy. In the sur- 
rounding space, the walks of the Peripa- 
tetics oau be discerned, and some ohve- 
tftees of high antiquity still command the 
reverence of the b^older. The long 
walls are totally destroyed, though the 
dnindations are yet to be found on the 
piaih* The PirR?u9 has scarcely any 
tiling of its ancient splendor, except a few 
ruined pillars, scattered here and there : 
the samp is the case with the PImleruiii 
and Munychia, Some little commerce is 
carried on here, and a custom-house stands 
on the place. — Modern Athens, in Idvadia, 
lately contained houses, and 12,000 in- 
habitants, 2000orwhoin were I’urks. The 
Gbfeeks here experienced from tlic Turks 
a milder government llian elsewhere. 
They also retained some remains of their 
ancient customs, and annually chose 
^)ur archons. The Greek archbish- 
op rodiding here ha<l a considerable iii- 
? 9 me. In lb22, the Acropolis, after a 
long siege, fell into the hands of the free 
Greeks. In 1825, a Greek school, under 
the cai*e of tins jiatriot professor Ge<^rgcj 
Gennadios, was in a flourishing condition. 
The most tliorough investigation of the 
places among the ruins of A. worthy of 
attention, is contained in Leake’s To|)og- 
raphy of Atlums, with some Remarks 
on its Atitic|uities, London, 1821, with an 
atlas in fbJio. (See Stuart and Revett’s 
splendid work, the Antiquities of Ath- 
em, which the nrchitect Eoerliard copied, 
and had printed on zinc plates, and pub- 
lished, Darmstadt, 1824, folio.) lA^ake 
makes it aptiear probable, that, in the time 
of PausaUias, many moiuiments were ox- 
taut which belonged to the period before 
the -Pfersiiui war ; because so transitory a 
possession as Xerxes had of the city, 
Bcaively gave him time to finish the de- 
Btiufction of the walls and principal public 
edidees. In the iisstoration of tlic city to 
iti firmer state, Themistocles looked 
raore to the usehil, Cimon to ruagnid- 
oenee and splendor ; and Pericles for sur- 
pgfl^ them both in his buUdinp. The 
great 8up]^y of mon^ which he l^d fmm 
VOL. I. 38 


tha of the otherjRstaft 
rater- 

butf tmluei^ A^ 
and, after Hie eo^ea af 

the fttikftii asdf 

oottn^ of Mttcedoida, were developed by 
a& able and enli|^teiied prince, the op- 
posing intereete of many f^e states could 
not withatind the disciplined army 
of a warlike people, led by an active, able 
and ambitious monarch. When Sylla 
destroyed the works of the Pirseus, the 
power of A. by sea Was at an end, and 
with tliat fell the whole city. Flattered 
by the triumvirate, favored by Adrian’s 
love of the arts, A. was at no time ao 
sjdendid as under the Antoniues, when 
the* magnificent works of from 8 to 10 
centuries stood in view, and the edifices 
of Pericles were in equal praservation 
witli the new buildings. Plutarch himself 
wonders how the structures of Ictinus,’df 
IMencsicles and Phidias, which were bhilt 
with such surjirising rapidity, coiikl retain 
such a perpetual freshness. The most cor- 
rect criticism on the accounts of Greece ^ 
by Pausanias and Strabo is in Leake.'*^' 
l^>bably Paustmias saw Greece yet un- 
plimdered. The Romans, from reverence 
towards a religion approaching so nearly 
to their own, mid wishing to conciliate a 
people more cultivated than themselves, 
were ashamed to rob temples where the 
niiisterpieces of art were kept as sacred, 
aij<l were satisfied with a tribute of money 
ill Philipsdors, although in Sicily they 
did not al)stain from t1ie plunder of the 
temples, on account of the prevalence of 
Carthaginian and Phceniciaii influence in 
that island. Pictures, even in the time 
of Pausiuxias, may have been left in their 
places. The whi>lesale robberies of col- 
lectors, the removal of great quantities of 
the works of art to Constantinople, when 
the creation of new specimens was no 
longer jiossible, Christian zeal, and tlie 
attacks of barbarians, destroyed, after a 
time, ill A^, what the emperors had spared. 
We have reason to tliirik, that the colos- 
sal statue of Minerva Promachos was 
standing in the time of Alaiic. About 
420 A. D,, paganism was totally annihi- 
lated at A., and, wheii Justinian closed 
even the schools of tlie philosophers, tho 
recollection of the mythology was lost. 
The Parthenon was turned into a ehun^h 
of the Virgin MQiy,and St George stepped 
into tlie place of Theseus. The manu- 
factory of silk, which had hitherto re^ 
main^, was destroyed by the transporta- 
tion of a colony of weavers, by Roger oC 
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Sicily, and, in 1456, tlie place fell into the 
hands of Omar. To complete its dcpru- 
dation, the city of Minerva obuinied the 
privilege (an enviable one in the East) ot 
being governed by a black eunuch, an an 
appendage to tlie haram. The Parthenon 
became a mosqac, and, at the west end 
of the Acropoua, those alterations were 
oommehcedi "Which ^ new diaoovery of 

1687* 

Mcijc of Ai by Vene^ans under 
appears ^ the ‘temple of 
Victory^ was aestroyed, the heatitiful re- 
riTMt^ of ^hich ere to be seen in the 
Ihflbh museom. Sept, 98, of this year, 
a hbmb fired the powder-magazine kept 

a the Turks in the Partheiwn, and, with 
9 building^ destroyed the ever meriiora- 
ble remains of the genius of Phidias. 
Probably, the Venetians knew not what 
they d^troyed : tihtey could not have in- 
tended th« tneir artiDery should ac- 
compHsh spch devastation. The city 
was surrendered to them Sept. 99. They 
wished to send the chariot of Victo- 
ry, which stood on the west pediment 
of the Parthenon, to Venice, as a trophy 
of their conquest, iKit, in removing, it fell 
and was dashed to pieces. April, 168B, A. 
was again surrendered to the Turks, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the inhab- 
itants, who, with good reason, feared 
the revenge of tlieir returning masters. 
Learned travellers have, since that time, 
often visited A. ; and we may thank their 
relations and drawings for the knowledge 
which we have of many of the monu- 
ments of the place. How little the Greeks 
of modem times have understood the im- 
portance of these buildings, is proved 
by Crusius* 'Purco-Grecia. From tliem 
originated the names temple the un- 
known God, lantern of Demoothenes, &c. 
It is doing injustice to the Turks to at- 
tribute to them, exclusively, the crime 
of destroying these remains of antiquity. 
From these ruins the Greeks have sup- 
plied themselves with all their materials 
for building for hundreds of years. The 
ruins are in the neighborhood of inhabited 
places, and, in the seaport towns, are par- 
ticularly exposed, because ease of trans- 
portation is added to the daily want of 
materials. In the mean time, the most 
accessible pprt of A. has rich treasures to 
reward well-directed researches ; and each 
fragment, which comes to light in A., 
pCoves the all-pervading art and taste of 
this people. It is fortunate that many of 
the remains of Grecian art have been 
covered by barbarous structures, until a 
brighter day should dawn on Greece, 


Athkns ; a post-toxvn of (Joorgiti, in 
(/larkp CO., on the Oconee ; 99 W. N. VV 
Augusta, 197 N. \V. riuvaunali. It has a 
veiy elevated, plejiwiiit njul healthy Mtiia- 
tion. It contained, in 1B97, u[)\vui\is of 
70 dwolliiig-housot, and nearly bJOO in- 
habitants. Franklin college, wJucJi, to- 
gether with rile incorporated academies 
of tJie fitaoe, is styled the unvoeisit^f. tf 

17^ Imt did not go iiito^ 
opewitjli^rifi^iBOSk ThebuiMuigseonoit" 
of tw^ ilv^tiriok edifices for the accoaiii»> 
metoiorriSf students* a chapel, a eiewai^ 
halbd briek buMing for the chemical and 
the pbHosophlcal apparatus, and the library, 
which contains about 9000 volumes, and 
ahtiilding for a grammar-school, which is 
connected with mo colle^. The govern- 
ment and instruction of tlie college 
intrusted to a president, finir tmitessora 
and two tutors. Thonumber of students, 
in 1897, was 100. 

Athens ; a small post-town of Ohio, 
and capital of a county of the same name, 
41 miles W. Marietta, 59 E. Chillicothe; 
Ion. 189P V W. ; lat. 39® 93' N. It is sit- 
iiated on an elevated peninsula, formed 
by a largo bend of toe Hockliocking, 
which meanders about the town. TJie 
situation is pleasant and healthy, and 
commands an extensive prospect. An 
institution is established here, styled the 
Ohio rmiversihj, which is endowed with 
40,000 acres of land, yielding about 9300 
dollars annually. A college edifice of brick, 
large and elegant, was erected in 1817. 

Atheet^e ; combatants who took part 
in the public games of Greece; also, 
young men who went tlirough the gym- 
nastic exercises to hanlen themselves, and 
to become fit to bear arms. In a nar- 
rewer sense, the athlctoe are those who 
make the athletic or gymnastic exer- 
cises their principal business, particularly 
wrestlers and boxers. Their business 
was to contend at the public festivals ; 
and they regulated their habits of life 
with reference to this purpose. They 
were well fed, and were obliged to abstain 
from intercourse with the other sex. Be- 
fore they were permitted to exhibit them- 
Bidves at the public games, inquiries were 
made respecting tlie birth, rank and con- 
duct of each. A herald tcalled out the 
name of the athlete, and demanded 
all whether they had any objection against 
him. After this examination, and after 
the athlete had taken an oath that he 
had complied with all the . conditiotts 

required, and tliat be would strictly obey 
the laws of the contest, permission was 
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given him to contend. The antagonists 
were designated by lot. Not only the 
applai ISO ot'the people, but also crowns and 
statue s, wfire conh^rred upon tlie victor. 
He was led m triumph; his name was 
written in tin* public records; an Olym- 
piad was named after him, and poets sung 
his praise. He also received peculiar 
privileges, had a yearly pension, and the 
kwemost seat at the sacred games. Par« 
, ticular honors were> conferred on him by 
Iris native ci^, fbr all hiS' Ibliow-oidzetis 
partook of his glory, Gymnasiics.) 

' Athos, now ^gwn or Mjnte Sem* 
a high mountain, or the extremity of 
^ a iong chain of mountains, in the province 
of Saloiiica, in European Turkey, which 
runs through n peninsula seven iniles 
long, and three miles broad, into the Ar- 
chipelago. Xerxes caused a canal, half 
a league wide, to be dug through the 
neck of land which connects the penin- 
sula with the continent, fbr the purpose 
of conducting his fleet to Thessaly. 
The mountain is about 5900 feet above 
the level fif the sea, and is inhabited by 
Greeks. On the sides are about twenty 
nionasTories, and a multitude of hermit- 
ages, which contain more tlian 6000 
monks, mostly Kiissian, of the order of 
St. Basil. These live here in a perfect 
separation from die world, and under 
such strict regulations, that they do not 
tolerate any female being, not even of the 
class of domestic animals, among them. 
Tlieyare also extremely industrious: they 
carve statues of the saints, Ji^ws Dei 
and PatcriTost(‘Ts, which they send to the 
market-town of Kareis, on the mountain, 
where weekly markets are Iield, and to 
the rest of Europe, es|)erially to Ruasia. 
They also collect alms, to pay their lieavy 
taxes to the pucha ami the Porte. They 
have many schools. The holy mountain is 
considered one of the most important 
seminarii's for instruction among the 
Greeks, and the libraries of the monas- 
teries are rich in literaiy treasures, pailicu- 
lariy in manuscripts, partly procured from 
Constantinoph*, before its conquest by the 
Turks, partly presented to them from the 
same place, and partly written by the 
laborious monks. Many books have been 
brought thence to tJie great collections at 
Paria^ Vienna, &c. Their monasteries 
and churches are the only ones in the 
Ottoman empire which have bells. 

A'Thwart (par U travera^ Fr., from a 
and twerf, Dan., transverse), when used in 
r^vigation, imphes across the line of the 
course. 

Athwaxt-Hawse ; the situation of a 


ship when she is driven by the windy 
tide, or other accident, across the fore- 
part of another. This phrase is equally 
applied when the ships bear against each 
otlier, or when they are at a small disr 
tance ; the transverse position of the for- 
mer to the latter being {gincipally under- 
fore-foot denotes the 
flight of a eamto^all from one ship 
sefDss the 0011199^ ^ intercept 

ihe latter, .her tci shorten, sait, 

that j^f^y^oine near enopi^ 

to exatniiie. hoKr , 

ATnam^ic^ Mand elkr ^afiheimj a 
work, In Latin end Swedish, by O, Bud*^ 
beck, which the author, with jpjeat 
leeming, labors te prove a ludicrous hy- 
pothesis, that thp Mmiit of the ancients 
was Sweden, and that the Romans, 
Greeks, English, Danes and Genns^ 
original from Sweden. The woric is 
a typographic rarity. The flrst volupae 
appeared in 1675 — 79, at Upsal. Several 
editions of it followed. The last tiai- 
in edition is of 1699, and bears a high 
price. Written copies of it are in several 
Europeait libraries. 

Atlantic Ocean ; the mass of water 
between the western coast of Europe and 
Africa, and the eastern coast of America; 
the only considerable oqiiatic communi- 
cation between the polar extremities of 
the earth, if we do not give to both its 
extremities the name of the Frozen ocoan. 
The name is derived from Atlas, {q. v.) 
The Atlantic, in its narrowest part, be- 
tween Europe and Greenland, is ujiwards 
of 1000 miles wide, and, opening thence 
to the S. W. with the general range oi 
the bounding continents, spreads, under 
the northern tropic, to a breadlli of 60 
degrees of longitude, or 4170 miles, with- 
out estimating the gulf of IMcxico, Be- 
yond the torrid zone, the A. inflects to 
the N. W. and S. E., again complying 
with the bearing of tlie adjacent conti- 
nents, which corresjxmd with great ex- 
actness to each other. The A. and its 
gulfs occtipy about tlie seventh part of the 
superficies of the glolx?, curving round 
the western, southern anti northern part 
of the eastern continent, from 72° N. lat. 
to 35° S, lat., or through 107 degrees of 
latitude. This immense strait is limited, 
on the west, by the most lengthened land- 
line, extending north and south, that can 
be drawn on me earth. “ When we cast 
an eye over the Atlantic,” says Humboldt, 
in his Personal Narrative, ‘‘or that deep 
valley which divides the western coasts 
of Europe and Africa from the east^Ti 
coasts of the new continent, we distin- 
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gui^h ft cpntraijr direction in the motion 
of the \vftters. Between the trojncs, es- 
pecially from the coast of Senegal to tlie 
baribhcaii sea, the general current, timt 
which was earliest known to inarinei^, 
flows constantly from east to west. This 
is called the eqiiiTioctial mrrent Its mean 
rapidity, corresponding to different lati- 
tudes, is the same in the Atlantic and 
Southern oceans, and may he estimated 
at 9 or 10 miles in 24 hours ; corise- 
quently from ^ to 65 hundredths of a 
foot every second of time.” This great 
observer also says, “In comparing tlie 
obeterVations which I had occasion to 
n^ake in the two hemispheres, with those 
which are laid down in the Voyages of 
Cook, la Perouse, d’Entrecaateaux, Van- 
cotiver, Macartney, Knjsenstem and Mnr- 
chond, I found that the swiftnees of the 
general current of the tropics varies from 
5 to 18 miles hi 24 hours, or from one 
third' of a foot to one and tvVo tenths jjor 
second.” The western ccpiinoctial cur- 
rent is felt, though feebly, as iiigh as 28° 
N. lat., and about as far south, tlioiigh it 
must l)e in excess along the equator. 
The eastern salient point of South Amer- 
ica being in upwards of 6° S. lat., the 
great mass of ocean flood is unequally 
divided. South from cape St. Roque, 
the current is turned down the coast of 
South America, and, between and 
4(P S. lat., reacts towards Africa. North 
from cape St. Roque, the coast of South 
America bends to a g€*neral course of N. 
62° W., and, with the Caribbean sea and 
the gulf of Mexico, maintains that direc- 
tion to the mouth of the Rio Grande del 
Norte, 2560 miles. Along this coast, the 
equinoctial current is inflected nortli- 
ward, and augmented by constant accu- 
mulations from the east ; the whole 
body pouring through tlie various inlets 
between the Windward islands of the 
West Indies into tl»e Caribbean sea, and 
thence, between Cuba and Yucatan, into 
tlie gulf of Mexico. In the latter reser- 
voir, it has reached its utmost elevation, 
and again rushes out into the A. tlirougli 
the Cuba and Bahama or Florida chan- 
nel, and, sweeping'along tlie coast of the 
U. States and Nova Scotia, to about 50° N. 
lat., meets the Arctic currents from Da- 
vis’s straits, and, from the Northern At- 
lantic ocean, is tiimetl towards Europe 
and the north-west of Africa, and is Anal- 
ly merged in its onginui source within 
the tropics. To lljis oceanic river has 
been given the name o£ guLf-streum., It 
is the second most extensive and much 
the most strongly marited whirlpool on 


iho globft, having an outline of about 
15,000 miles. The mean motion of tlie 
gulf-stream is, no doulH, chan gcublo, even 
at the same points. The time of its jieri- 
odical revolution is about 2i years, and 
the maxiiniiiii of motion in the Baliama 
channel. Humboldt notices this phenom- 
enon thus : — “ In the Florida clmnnel, I 
observed, in the month of May, 1804, in 
the 26tli and 27th degrees of latitude, a 
celerity of 80 miles in 24 hours, or 5 feel 
every second, tliough at this period the 
nortli wind blew with great violence. At 
the end of the gulf of Florida, in the par- 
allel of ca))o Cannaveral, the gulf-stream, 
or eum*nt of Florida, runs to the N. E. 
Its rapidity resembles that of a torrent, 
and is sometimes live miles an iiour.” (I’or 
further information on this subject, see 
the article Current^ arid also Darby’s Vim 
of the United States^ Philadeljihia, 1828.) 
—liuinboldt endeavored to ascertain the 
comparative h(3igbt of the waters of tliis 
ocean along its shores, and that of the 
J’acific on tlie opposite side of the isth- 
mus, taking the level of the gulf of Mexico 
as a standartl. He found the surface of 
the former to be 6 or 7 metres higher 
than that of tlie latter (19 or 22 feet, Eng- 
lish measure). The depth of the A. is 
also extremely various, in many places 
being wholly beyond the power of man 
to fathom. Captain Scoresiiy, in the 
Greenland sea, in 1817, plumhed to the 
greatest known depth wliicli a line has 
reached, i. e. 7200 feet. Many jiarts of 
this ocean, however, are thought to bo 
much dee)?er. — ^The saltness and specific 
gravity of the A. differ in various parts, 
aud gradually diminish from the eijuator 
to the poles. In the neighborhood of the 
British isles, the salt has been staled at 
^jth of the weight of the water ; and, ac- 
cording to doctor Thompson, the propor- 
tion of saline contents does not appear ^ 
differ much, whatever may be tlie latitude 
in which tlie wafer is examined. The 
variation resulting from all tlie oliserva- 
tious of Pages, Phipps and Baumi^, is 
from 0.0451 to 0»65 saline matter. The 
teinpemture of the A. is highest between 
5-’ 45^ and 6° IS' N. lat., where it has 
been found, by actual observation, to vary 
from about 82° 5/ to 84° 5^ of Falireniieit. 
Peron and Humboldt give several inter- 
e.sting results of their ^servatjous. , Ifhe 
currents aud the ina^s of ice whictf gp 
from the north, in the general to 

the equator, change the temperature pf 
tlio water very much . Fragments of tWe 
icebergs occasionally reach the 4Qth, de- 
gree of latitude. In the muidhs of Juno 
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and July, they add much to the danger of 
a passage between North America and 
England. W© do not know that there 
exists an exact comparison of the imtu- 
i-al history of the A. with that of other 
oceans. 

Atlantidks ; pillars, in tlie form of a 
man, used in building, to support a j>ro- 
jcction or a cornice. (See Caryatuhs*) 

Atlajntis ; among the ancients, the 
name of on island in the Atlantic, of 
which vague accounts had been received 
from ships wliich had ventured into the 
ocean. Their descriptions of its situation 
were very indefinite, and, as tliey placed 
it in a spot wliere afterwards no island 
was found, it was supposed that it had 
sunk. But some jiersons imagine tliat 
Phoenician or Carthaginian merchant- 
ships (as we know happened to a Portu- 
guese ship in the time of Columbus), 
being driven out of their course by stonus 
and currents, were forced over to the 
American cojists, from which they after- 
wards fortunately returned to their coun- 
try ; and that, therefore, the island of A. 
mentioned by Plato, as well as the great 
nameless island spoken of by Diodorus, 
Pliny and Arnobius, was nothing more 
than what is now called America , — The 
most distinct account of tlie island of 
A. is in Plato’s Timams, (See Allan- 
tica,) 

Atlas ; a chain of mountains which 
I'xtends over a large part of Northern 
Africa. The Greater A. runs through the 
kingdom of Morocco, as far south as 
Sahara, and is more than 11,000 feet high. 
The Lesser A. extends from Morocco, 
towards the N. E., to the northern coast. 
— The mytliology of the Greeks assigned 
this mountain to a Titan, son of Japetus 
and Clymene. Jupiter, the conqueror of 
the Titans, condemned him to bear the 
\ ault of iieaven ; which fable arose from 
bis lofty stature. He was endowed with 
wiedoiu, and later accounts ascribe to him 
much knowledge, particularly of astrono- 
my. By Pleione, the daughter of Ocea- 
nus, he had seven daughters, who, under 
the name of Pleiades (called, likewise, after 
their father, Ailantides), shone in the 
iieavens. According to some, he was 
also die ftither of the Hyades. — AHca^ in 
anatomy, is the name of the first vertebra 
of die neck, which supports the head. — 
AHaSf in commerce ; a silk cloth manu- 
factllfedin the East Indies. The manu- 
facture is admirable, and, as yet, mimi- 
tala^ by Europeans ; yet it has not that 
lustre, vrhich the French know how to 
give to their silk stufts. — Aiku ; a name 
38 * 


given to collections of maps and charts | 
80 called from the giant who suppoitad 
heaven. Tliis name was first used to 
signify a geographical system, by Gerard 
Mercator, in the 16th century. 

Atmosphere; commonly, tlie air in 
wliich our earth appears to swim ; but, in 
the widest sense, it is that mass of thin, 
elastic fluid, with which qny body is com- 
pletely surrounded. Hence we speak of 
an atmosphere of the sun, of the moon, 
of the planets, of electric and magnetic 
bodies, &:c., the existence of which may 
not be fully proved, but is more or less 
probable. It is certain that our earth has 
an atmosphere, by which, according to 
the preceding definition, we understand 
the surrounding body of air and vapor. 
By means of its weight, the air is in- 
sepivnably connected with the earth, and 
presses on it according to the laws of 
heavy, elastic fluids. Its whole presspro 
is equal to its weight, and, like that, of 
all other heavy, elastic fluids, is exerted 
equally on all sides. If, now, by any cir- 
cumstance, a stronger pressure is exerted 
on one side, certain phenomena are ob- 
served, which continue till the equilibrium 
is restored. Thus, for instance, water as- , 
cends, in the bore of a pump, above its 
geueni level, as soon as a vacuum is 
made between it and the piston, which is 
drawn up. The cause of this is the dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium, since the 
air without the bore presses on the water 
without, while no air is present within. 
By means of this pressure, if the hore is 
long enough, the water may be raised to 
the height of 324 feet. This is the weight • 
with whicli the atmosphere presses on 
the earth, and which is equal to the pres- 
sure of on ocean 324 feet deep, spread 
over the whole earth. Hence it follows, 
that, at 28 inches barometrical height, the 
atmosphere presses with a weight of 
32,440 pounds on the human body, esti- 
mated at 15 square feet. The man does 
not perceive tto pressure, because the air 
entirely surrounds him, and is, besides, 
within him. On account of its elasticity, 
it pi’esses in every direction, even from 
within the man outwards, and conse- 
quently counterbalances the air spread 
over the body. That the atmosphere has 
not a tmiform density, may be inferred 
from this, that the lower strata of the air 
have to support the weight of the upper 
ones, on which account they must oa- 
come more compressed and denser. Ac- 
cording to the law of Mariotte, the densitjr 
of the atmomhere diminishea in geomet- 
rical, while me hei^t increases in aritb- 
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metica! This law may not 

iiold at the extreme limits of the atmos- 
phere, because the air at that height, fi-tuj 
from all pressure, most be completely in 
its natural slate. The height of the at- 
mosphere has been estimated, by natural 
philosophers, at from ^0 to .40 miles — 
partly n-om the pressure which it exi*rts, 
partly from the twilight ; since it is to be 
supposed, that tlie air, as far ns it ri4iects 
ligfit or receives illmninution, belongs to 
our planet. DelaiTihre, however {.Istro- 
nomte, vol. 8, p. Jf37), considers 1 1 lis la-ight 
to be almost 40 miles, which, ivinarkaldy 
onot^h, Kepler bus ineiilioiied in tiie 
Ciipi\^sir., p. 7;i. In respect to its tbrin, 
tlie atmosphere may be considered ns a 
spheroid, elevatt'd at the equator, on ac- 
count of the diurnal motion of the earth, 
and also on account of the great rarefac- 
tion of tlie air by tlie sun’s ra\s, wlueli 
tliere exert a powirful influence, 'flic 
constituent j)aiis of the enrth’s atinos- 
jihere are nitrogen and oxygen, which 
arc found every where, and at all times, 
nctifly in the proportion 7<) : Bi'sidc 

these, there is a small portion of carbonic 
acid, a variable portion of aqueous vapor, 
and a very small, indofinite (luantity of 
hydrogi'U. (8ee 6Vw.) It also contains, 
in the form of vapor, a iiiultitud»‘ of ad- 
ventitious substances, in those i!i)urious 
mixtures known under th<; name inias- 
inatay the nature of whieh can hardly he 
investigated. As to the manner in which 
these didereiit ingredients are united, va- 
rious liypotlieses have herui formed, of 
which that of Dalton, vvhicli denies a 
chemical mixtun', is one of the most cel- 
ebrated, but also tbe most opposed, (b'or 
what lias been written upon the atmos- 
phere, s<a^ the article Jjfmosphcre, in tin* 
new edition of (irelilei’’s JJirtwimn/ of 
J^atural Philosophy^ 1 vol., Leipsie, 182.'). 
De Taic’s Recherrhf'.s sur hs Modi/icalfmis 
(fc VJltmospMre^ 2 vois. 4to., Gi'iieva, 1772 
(in German, Leipsic, 177(5 — 78), still con- 
tinues to he lieJd in liigh esteem. See 
the section cPJUmosphire^ in Hint’s Ih'aiir 
(PAstronomie Physique, 2d ed., Paris, 18 JO, 
3 vols. On till! atmosfihere of the sun, 
moon and the other planets, see the re- 
spectivc' articles. 8ee, also, 

Atoms ; neeording to the hypothesis 
of some philosojiliers, the primary parts 
of elementary matter not any further di- 
visible. Moschris of Hidon, who is said 
to linve Jived before tJio TrCgan war, 
taught, as \\t3 are told, that the original 
matter is eomposed of small, indivi.sible 
bodies. Leucippus (510 B. C.j established 
a syst&m respecting the ongin of the 


world* re^ng on the lukoivro of guim* ip 
which chance governed, kt ^po^op ^ta 
the immaterial aystern of lha Ekatica, who 
contended, that whatever existed was onfy 
one being, and that all an|>arent change 
ill the iinivemi are mere illusions of sense. 
Berriocritus and Epicurus extended this 
system : the latter, particularly, made 
many additions to it. Lui'retius, and, 
among the moderns, Gassendi, have illus- 
trated the doctrine of Epicurus. Des-^ 
cartes formed from lliis his system of the 
vortices. Newton anil Hoerliuave sup- 
posed that the original matter consists of 
hard, ponderable, impeiw^trable, inactive 
and immutahle particles, liom tin* variety 
in the composition of which, the variety 
of Imdies originates. A system founded 
on the tbeoiy of atoms is called atomic, 
e. g., tliat of le Sage; sometiuK'S it isalso 
called corpuscular philosophy, and is op- 
])osed to the dynamic theory. (See this 
article.) In Germany, the tliiioiy of 
atoms tinda very few adlii'reiits : it is 
generally thought, in that country, a gross 
conception of the imivei'se, and a very 
uiisatislactoiy one, as it only removes the 
(picstioa respecting the nature of mutter 
one step larther. In Franci' and England, 
the number of believers m it is gnaiter. 

Atooi, or Attovva, or Vttovvay, or 
'fowl ; one of the Sandvvicli inlands, in 
the J'ai'itic ocean ; about ^50 miles m 
length from E. to VV^, according to some; 
otliers make it 300 miles m cireuriiler- 
oiuM!. It has a good mail and auidioring- 
])lace on the ri. \V. side of the island, 
called kVymoa. Jt is supjiused to contain 
54,000 iiiliabitants. The natives maki' 
canoes of tine workmanship, riorne of 
them, from the frequent visits of Hritisli 
and Anicnean nuv igatoi-s, are able to eon- 
vei*sc in English. Several Europeans re- 
side Jiere. Lon. 15‘F 4(y W. ; lat. 2^57^ 
N. (Sec Sandwich islands.) 

Atukbatks ; tbe ancient inhabitants ol’ 
(Jallia Helgica, who possessed that part 
of Gaul afterwards called Aiiois. A col- 
ony ul* them settled in Britain. Caisar 
mentions them as one of the nations con- 
federated against liiin, and as having en- 
gaged to furnish 15,0(X) troops to the allied 
army. The Atrebates, or Atrebutii, in 
Britain, resided next to the Bibroei in a 
fiait of Berkshire and Oxfordshii'C. They 
were one of the tribea which 'Bubinittcd 
to Cajsar. , . _ 

Atreus ; son of Felops and |lippQda- 
mia. He and his brother Thyoeteif lapr- 
dfjred their hallUvroiher (^hrysippup, fipni 
jealousy of the affection entertaiuQd^4br 
him by their father. Thereupon, they 
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fled to Eofysthetig, Mrhh 'whose daughter, 
A. united himself, and, after the 
death of his ftither-in-law, bt^canie king 
of Mycene* Thyesu^ yieiding to an un- 
lawful passion for the wife of his brother, 
dishonored his bed, and had two sons by 
Jier. A., after the discovery of this in- 
jury, banished Thyestes with his sons. 
Thirsting ft)r levenge, Thyestt'S conveyed 
away secretly a son of hie f)rotlier, and 
• instigatf^d him to murder liis own father. 
This design was discovered, and the 
youtli, wliom A. tlionght to l)(‘ the son 
of his brother, was ptJt to death. Too 
late did the unliapjiy father perceive his 
mistake. A hoiTihlc i*ev<'nge was neces- 
sary to give him consolation. Ho jiro- 
tended to he recon (died to Tliyestes, and 
invitofl liim, with his two sons, to a feast, 
and, after ho had caused the latter to he 
secretly slain, he placed a disJt made of 
their flesh befon; Tliyestf's, and, when lie 
had finished eating, brought tin* hones of 
his sons, and showed him, witii a sconi- 
ful smile, the dreadfid rcvi'iigc which he 
had taken. At this spectacle, the poets 
say, the sun tunied hack in his couj'sc, in 
order not to throw light upOn such a hor- 
rible deed. 

Atrioks. (See .dgaain/mott.) 

Atrip [irvpor^ I’^'iv; tnpprv, Hiitcli) is 
applied indift’erc'nfly to tne anchor or to 
the sails, 'i’lio anclior is atrij) [dirarurk], 
when it is drawn out of the ground iii a 

{ >er}>endirular direction, either by the ca- 
de or huoy-rf>pc. 'J'ho fop-sails are said 
to he atrip, when they are hoisted up to 
tile mast-liead, or to tlu'ir utmost extent. 

Atrophy is a delieient iiourislinient of 
the body. There are inaiiy diseases in 
wJiich the liody becomes daily more lean 
and emaciated, appeal's tlepriveil of* its 
common nourishuieiit, and, for that rea- 
son, of its common strength. It is only, 
therefore, in those casi’s in which the 
emaciation constantly iiicrea.ses, tliat it 
constitutes a jx'cu liar ilisense ; for whc'ii 
it is merely a symptom of other common 
diseases, it ceases with the disi^aso, as 
being inci'cly a consequence of great 
evacuations, or of the diminislied useful- 
ness or imperfect digestion of tlie nour- 
ishment reeeivi^d. But, when emaciation 
or atrophy constitutes a disease by itself, 
it depeaos upon causes peculiar to this 
state of the system. These causes an*, 
permanent, oppixssive and exliausting 
passiolia, organic disease, a want of proper 
or of pure air, exliausting diseases, 
l&Si nervous or malignant fevers, suppura- 
tions hi important organs, as the lungs, 
the liver, &c. Copious evacuations of 


I^ood, saliva, semen^ are 
produce this disease, and, on this accoian^ 
lying-in women, and nurses who ajf« of 
slender constitution, and those who 
too much addicted to venery, ore often 
die subjects of this complaint. This state 
of the system is also sometimes produced . 
by poisons, e. g., arsenic, mercury, lead, 
in miners, painters, gilders, &:c. A spe- 
cies of atrophy takes place in old peo- 
ple, in whom an entire loss of strength 
and flesli brings on a termination of nfe 
without the occurrence of any positive 
disorder. It is known as the marasmus 
senilis y or atrophy of old people. Atrophy 
is of frequent occurrence, in infancy, as a 
consequence of improper, unwholesome 
food, ex|>osurc to cold, damp or iinpiu'e 
air, &e., produeing a superabundance of 
mucus in the bowels, worms, obstructions 
of the mesenteric glands, followed by 
extreme emaciation, which state of things 
is often fiital, although tiie eftbrts of* the 
jiliysician are sometimes successful, when 
all tlie causes of the disease have been 
previously removed. A local state of the 
.same kind is sometimes jiroducod in sin- 
gle limbs, by palsies, or the pressure of 
tumors upon the nerves of tlie limb, &c., 
and is generally curable by removing the 
cause. 

Atropos ; one of the Fates, (q, v.) 

Attacca, Italian (attach), signifies, in 
music, fhaf a passage is to follow another 
iiiirnedintely ; e. g., attacca allegro. 

Attachment denotes the apprehend- 
ing a pei'son, or ser/ing a tiling, m virtue 
of a writ issuing from a court. An at- 
tachment of the person is more usually 
called an arrest. In respix't to jiroperty, 
tlic word otfachnient more frequently re- 
fers to an arrest of it on mesne process, or 
liefore a judgment of court. In sonic of 
the IJ, ritates, a creditor may previously 
attach another pei-son’s profa*rt3', real or 
pommal, to satisfy the judgment he may 
recover : in otlier states, no such ])re\ ions 
aftacliinent can ordinarily be made, and 
i.s permitted only ju case of absconding 
debtors, or other particularly t‘xcej)t(‘d 
cases. And the more general mid pre- 
vailing rule throughout the world that 
the projierty of a person can he seized 
only in pursuance of a judicial order 
or decree, maxlo upon testimony being 
produceii, and the party heard ; and be- 
tween a creditor and debtor, the more 
general and almost universal rule is, that 
liie creditor cannot seize tlie gooila or 
piT»i)erty of his alleged debtor until the 
debt is estahhshed by the proceedings of 
a judicial tribunal, lu regard to tlie per- 
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son, attachments or arrests ore made for 
a variety of causes, and, among others, 
for debt. But, in respect to an an-e^t of 
the person, as well as that of property, 
the laws of most countries do not iH'rinit 
the person of any citizen to he etdzed and 
^imprisoned without a decree or judgment 
of a court directly authorizing tiie arrest. 
But in some of the V- States, any creditor 
to the amount of five dollai’s, or some other 
amount, greater or smaller, may arrest the 
person of his debtor, at the commence- 
ment of the process against liiin, in order 
that tlie creditor may have bis body to 
levy cgtecntiori upon, when the debt shall 
be establislied by a judicial decree or 
judgment. But attachment of the person 
for this cause is not pennilled by the 
laws of most countries, except in cases 
of the apprehended absconding of the 
debtor; tJiis being an exception to the 
ride mobt generdly adopted, which is, 
tliat llie creditor first establishes his debt, 
juid gets judgment and execuuon ujion it, 
before he can use it as an instrument for 
violating the personal liberty of his debtor. 
In cas(.‘s of alleged crime, the person of 
tiie accust‘d party is seized, and he is im- 
nrisoned, or compelled to give boil by the 
laws of all counlnes ; but he is most gen- 
erally lirst taken befoi'C a magistrate, and 
permitted to show cause against being 
imprisoned, or required to give boil — An- 
other cause of attachment is, die defend- 
aiifs not appearing at court, atlor being 
summonijd !»y subpa na (an order of court 
presi*ril)ing a penally m case of disobedi- 
ence) out of a court of chancery. His 
not obeying is considered to be a con- 
tempt of tiie court, which thereupon or- 
ders him to lie arrested, and brought into 
court But attachment for this cause is 
not made in a court of law ; for if the de- 
fendant, Ixjing summoned, docs not ap- 
pear, on being called in court, his default 
rs noted, and the court proceeds to give 
judgment against him, upon such testi- 
mony as the plaintiff may produce. Q»e 
reason of this distinction between a 
court of equi^ and a eouit pf law. 
is, that the presence and agency of tW 
defendant are requisite, in many equity 
cases, in order to carry into effect the 
judgment of the court ; as when the 
court decrees the specific execution of 
an agreement, or the rendering pf an ac- 
count, or tlie discloaure of ^lots.hy.tl^. 
defendant upon his OOtku Attoctimi^ 
are issued by courts fpr varloihf otbot* 
contempts, as against an.oiflicer of gcoiirt, 
for abusing the [irocess of thp court, a* 
if he refuse to execute it without a hripo. 


from a party ; against a witness who re- 
fuses to appear when sujqamoned for the 
purpose of giving testimony, or who re-, 
fuses to testily, after he has appeared, be-, 
fore a court of law or a grand jury; 
against any person, whether an officer of 
the court, u party, witness, or mere by- 
stander, for disorderly conduct in the 
jiresence of tlie court, whereby its pro- 
ceedings ai*e disturbed and the adminis- 
tration of justice iiitciTupted ; for attempt- 
ing to corrupt a ju^inaii, or forcibly de- 
tain a witness who is summoned to testify 
in a case ; for publishing an account of 
the proceedings of the court while u cause 
is pending, in suclt a manner that the 
minds of the judges or jurors may be 
prejudiced by such publication ; for ob- 
structing the service of any writ or pro- 
cess of die court ; for taking out uu exe- 
cution wliere there is no judgment ; and, 
in general, an attachment lies against any 
pei-son who directly obstructs or intern- 
feres witli the regular admmistration of 
justice. It lies against the judges td’ on 
inferior court who proceed in a ease con 
trary to die order of a superior court. 

Attacumjewt, roREiois , is die attach- 
ment, by a creditor, of a debt due to 
his debtor firom a third person ; called 
foreign attachment, from its being one 
mode of securing debts duo from fomign- 
ers. In Scotland, it is ralleil assisting 
the debt. In London, die process is 
called a garmakmmt, or warning, die 
person summoned being tlie garnishee^ 
The same process is, in some of die l\ 
States, called the truske process, aud the 
person suinmoned is called tlic tntsUc, on 
the 8up|K)sition of iiis having in Jiis hands 
and possession, or being inlrmled widi, 
the mon^ or gowis of die principal 
debtor. — ^The general rule, as to arresting 
debts due from diinl persons, by foreign 
attachment, is, that only absolute debts cun 
be so attached, not the which tha 
principal debtor may have against |th«r 
garnishee, or suppoe^ trustee, for danif- 
ages on account or trespassea and wrongs 
done to him by the garniidijse or suppoeed 
trustee. Aa tha process » instiluted to 
recover a deb^due to the plain- 

tiff from die pnmcipal defendant, by ob- 
taining satisfeedon of a debtor of that 
defen&nt, he must have uotice^viwd be 
made a party to the suit, and have ati 
om^unity to disjHite the demand of thie 
plaintiff ) and the law, in some ingtanceiB 
at least, allows. ^ 
if he 
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AtifAtK. Every cotiibat consists of 
attack and defence: the first, with few 
exceptions, wifl alWays be more advan- 
tageous: hence an experienced general 
chooses it, if possible, even in a defensive 
war. Nothing is more ruinous than to 
lose its advantage ; and it is one of the 
most important objects to deprive an ad- 
vehsaiy of it, and to confine Iiiui to the 
deiehsivc. The attack is directed accord- 
ing to the condition and position of the 
etietny, according to the puq)ose of the 
war, according to place, time and circum- 
stances. Many modcS and combinations 
aro ahowable. The sitnplest and most 
unexneettMl form Will be the best. On 
tl)e dexterity and coumge of the troops, 
the correct and quick" execution of the 
attack will depend. Those attacks are 
the b(^t, where all the forces can be di- 
rected in concert towards that point of 
the enemy on which his position depends. 
If he be beaten at this point, the resist- 
ance at others will be without concert or 
energy. Sometimes if may be of advan- 
tage to attack the weakest side of tlie en- 
emy, if in this way a fatal blow can he 
given to liim ; otherwise, an attack at this 
point is not advisable, because it leads to 
no decisive results, leaves the stronger 
points to he overcome afterwards, and 
divides the force of the assailant. In 
most cases, the enemy may be defeated, 
if his forces can be divided, and the sev- 
eral parts attacked in detail. The worst 
form of attack is that which extends the 
assailing troo})S in long, 'Weak lines, or 
scatters them in diverging directions. It 
is always unfortunate to adopt half meas- 
ures, and not aim to attain the object at 
any price. Instead of saving power, 
these consume it in fhdtless efforts, and 
sacrifices are made in vain. Feeble 
assaults and protracted sieges are of this 
mihous character. The forms of attack 
in a l^tde, which have been used from 
tfi^ timcR are divided by the tac- 

tiifi^ Wto,' 1, the p^llel. This is the 
most hAtUfail form, and evOn the troops 
attacked strive as inuch ks' possible to pre- 
serve It ; for as long as th^ t/an do so, 
tlicy reufin their connexion, and the power 
of applying their force as Occasion may 
require ; but, for this very rOason, it is not 
the best (brm of attack, becauSo it leaves 
t^.delfl^HiVe i>arty tooioiS^ hi poaiiesskih 
ttdti^tages. 2. The ftHbBrlh'ilrhich 
win^ attack, aO'd thi^ * centre is 
tfftHiOk. Where the frt)n^t ! of the ene- 
Hp^^^k (the only in which it is 
it appears, indexed, overpow- 
The form in which the centre 


is pushed fonvard, and the wih^ kept 
back; will hardly ever be chosen, on ac- 
count of several evident disadvantages^ 
4. The famous oblique mode, where one 
wing advances to engage, whilst tlic other 
is kept back, and occupies the attention 
of the enemy by pretending an attach 
Epaniinondas, if not tlie inventor of this 
fbrm, knew, at leOst, how to nuploy it to 
the greatest advantage. Wliilst the wing 
wdiich remained behind engaged the at- 
tention of the enemy, he increased, con- 
tinually, the strength of the one advancing, 
which he led against the flank of the en- 
emy, with a view of overpowering it by 
numerical superiority. The success of 
this mode is almost certain, )>rovided the 
enemy takes no measures against it. In 
our times, this form of attack is executed 
in another way : — whilst engaging the en- 
emy, his flank is surrounded liy detached 
cor|)S, which fall, at the same time, on his 
rear. If he suffers this quietly, he is van- 
quished. The enemy’s attention Is kept 
occupied, during such operations, mostly 
by feigned attacks or movcmenls, which 
arc called, in geneml, demonstrations, and 
are intended to keep him in error con- 
cerning the real object. (On the attack of 
fortresses, see the article Siege.) Field 
fortifications are attacked with columns, 
if possible, from several sides at the samo 
time, and with impetuosity. Commonly, 
the artillery breaks a way bidiuehand, 
destroys the works, and disturbs the gar- 
rison. 

Attainder is, by the common Jaw, 
tlie coiTiqitioii of blootl, or stain conse- 
quent upon a person’s being adjudged 
guilty of a capital offenCe, in which case 
the law set a note of infamy iqion him, 
and put him out of its protection, taking 
no further concern about him, except that 
he should be executed. But this attain- 
der does not take place until jtidginent 
is pronounced against him. It migrit be 
by confession, as when the party pleaded 
guilty, or by verdict, whfen he pleaded 
not guilty, and was found guilty by the 
jury. Thdre were, formerly, by the Eng- 
lish law, various forfeitures incident to 
attainder, such as incapacity to inherit or 
transmit property ; but attainder is scarce- 
ly known at present in the laws of the 
U. States; at least, the term is of very- 
rare occurrence in their laws, though 
there arc some disabilities consequent 
upon conviction of peijury, or any othCr 
crime which makes a man infemous,such 
as incompetency to be a witness. 

Attaint is a ^vrit at the common law 
against a jui-y for a false verdict. It might 
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be broM^t by a aggrieved, and lay 
where me jury fouiid a verdict against 
the evidence, or Ifbiihd a fact foreign to 
the evidence, or where their verdict was 
againat weihknown and acknowledged 
law. It was a process for trying the jury- 
men for misconduct in trying a cause. 
The writ seems to be now obsolete in 
England, and It has never been adopted 
in practice in the tJ. States* 

AxTEaBOM, Daniel Amadeus, bom, Jan. 
19, 1790, at Asl)o, East Qothknd, in Swe- 
cto, son of a country cderi^inan, grew up 
in a retired and romantic part of the 
countiy. lie early became acquainted 
widi German literature* In 1805, he went 
to the university of Upsal, whore, some 
time afterwards, he established, in con- 
nexion with several young frieiids, a po- 
etical*criucal society, wliich contributed 
not a little to indueuce tlie taste of Swe- 
den, In 1817 — 19, A. visited Germany 
and Italy, and was, on his return, ap- 
pointed teacher of the German language 
to tlie royal prince Ottocar. Afterwards, 
he hved jiartly in Stockholm, piirtly in 
Upsal, as magisier doctns of universal his- 
tory. In 1812, he began his Pottisk Kcd- 
ender (Poetical Almanac), which is still 
continued annually. He has published 
many poems and prose writings in his 
native tongue, also some German poems. 
His greatest merit is, that he strove with 
success against the constrained French 
style whicli had prevailed in the hteraturo 
ot Sweden since the time of Gustavus III. 
His chief antagonist is tlie librarian Wail- 
mark in Stockholm, 

Atterburv, Francis, a celebrated Eng- 
lish prelate, was bom in 1602, and re- 
ceived his education at Westniinster, 
where he was elected a student of Chrisfs- 
churcli college, Oxon. He distinguished 
himself at the university as a classical 
scholar, and gave proofs of an elegant 
taste for poetry. In 1687, he took his 
degree of M. and for the first time 
appeared us a controversialist in a defence 
of the character of Euther, entitled, Con- 
aidercUions on the Spirit of Martin lAdh^r^ 
He was also thought to have assist- 
ed his pupd, the Hon. Mr. Boyle, in his 
famous controversy with Bentley on Uie 
epistles of Pludaris. He continued some 
time longer at college, exceedingly dis- 
contented, feeling, with tnith, that he was 
adapted to act on a wider theatre, and 
possessing all the ambition and restless- 
ness, by which his subsequent career was 
so much distinguished. Hjs father ail- 
vised him to marry into some family of 
interest, “ bishop’s, or archbishop’s, or 


some courtier’s to which parental coun- 
sel the future bishop duly attended. — 
Having taken orders in 1391, he settled in 
London, where he became chaplain to 
William and Mary, preacher of Bridewell, 
and lecturer of ©t. Bride’s, and soon be- 
came distinguished by the spirit and ele- 
giuice of his pulpit compositions, but not 
without incurring opposition, on the score 
of their tendency and doctrine, from Hoad- 
ly and others. Controversy, however, 
was altogether congenial to the dispoin- 
tion of A., who, in 1706, commenced one 
with doctor Wake, which lasted four 
years, on the rights, privileges and powers 
of convocations. For this service, he re- 
ceived the thanks of the lower house of 
convocation, and the degree of doctor of 
divinity from Oxford. — Soon after the ac- 
cession of queen Anne, he was made dean 
of parlisle, and, besides his dispute with 
HoadJy on the subject of passive obedi*** 
ence, he aided in the defence of the fe- 
mous Sacheverell, and wrote “ A Rgire- 
sentation of the present State of Reli- 
gion,” which was deemed too violent to 
he presented to the queen, although pri- 
vately circulated. In 1712, he was made 
dean of Christ-church, and, in 1713, bishop 
of Rochester and dean of Westminster. 
The death of the queen, in 1714, put 
an end to bis hopes of further advance- 
ment ; for the new king treated him with 
great coolness, doubtless aware of ei^ier 
the report or the fact of his offer, on 
the death of Anne, to proclaim the pre- 
tender in full canonicals, if allowed a suf- 
ficient guard. A. not only refused to sign 
the loy^ declaration of the bishops in the 
rebellion of 1715, but suspended a clergyr 
man for lending bis church, for the per- 
formance of divine service, to the Dutch 
trooj^s brought over to act against the 
rebels. Not content with a constitutional 
opposition, be entered into a correspond- 
ence with the pretender’s party, was appre*- 
hended in August, 1722, and committed 
to the Tower ; an^ in the Marcli follow- 
ingf a bill was brought into the house 
or commons for the mfliction of pa^ 
and penalties. This measure met with 
consideralile opposition in tlie house of 
lords, and was resisted with great ftrmness 
and eloc^uence by the bishop, who main- 
tained his innocence with his usual acute- 
ness and dexterity. His guilt, however, 
has been tolerably well proved by doeu- 
rnents since publi^ed. He was deprived 
of his dignities, and outlawed, and went to 
Paris, where he chiedy occupied himself 
in study, and in correspondence with men 
of letters. But, even here, in 1725, he was 
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actively engaged in fernionting discontent 
in tiie Highlands of Scotland. He died 
in 1701, and hi« body was privately inter- 
red in Westminster abbey. As a com* 
poser of sermons, he still retains a gi*eat 
portion of his ori;^naI ^putation. His let- 
ters^ also, are exiremcay ««Sy and elegant ; 
but, as a critic and a ooiitroversialist, be 
is deemed rather de[xterous and popu- 
lar than accurate and profound. If an 
Anecdote told by Pope to Chesterfield be 
correct, he was a sortie early in life ; but 
die same authority also states, that he 
Qisased to be so after his mind had be* 
come mature. 

Attic Base ; a peculiar kind of base, 
used by the ancient architects in the Ionic 
order, and by Palladio and some others in 
the Boric.-^A4ttic Order, or Mies, in ar- 
chitecture ; a kind of order raisfid upon 
another larger order by way of crowning, 
or to finish tlie building . — Mic Salt ; a 
delicate, poignant kind of wit, for wliich 
many Athenians were distinguished, and 
whhm, in feet, was peculiar to them. 
The modems have adopted this expres- 
sion ftom the Latin writers . — Mic Story, 
in arcliitecture ; a story in the upper part 
of a house, where the windows are usually 
square. 

Attica, a province of ancient Greece, 
the capital of which, Athens, was once, 
by reason of its intellectual culture and 
refinement, the first city in the world, is 
a peninsula, united, towards the north, 
Bceoti^ towards the West, in some 
degree, with Megaris, and extends far in- 
to the JBgean sea at caiw Sunium (now 
cape Cdlonna), where the Athenians hod 
a fortress imd a splendid temple of Mi- 
nwa. The unfruirfiilness of its soil 
protected it against foreign invaders, and 
the Athenians boasted of their ancient 
and unmingled race. They called them- 
selves sons of the soil on wliich they 
dwelt, and protended that they originated 
at the same time with the sun. The ear- 
liest inhabitants of A. lived in a savage 
manner, Witliout bi'ead, without marriage, 
and in scattered huts, until the time of 
Cecrops, who came, B* C. 1550, with a 
colony fh>m Sais, at tho mouth of the 
Nile, to A., and is acknowledged as their 
first real Iring. He softened their man- 
ners, and taught them a better mode of 
living; he planted the olive-tree, and in- 
strtres^ them in the culture of different 
kindv df grain ; he instituted the wor- 
ship of the gods, and commanded to 
them sacrifices of the fruits of the 
eatSii^; he estabhahed laws of marriage, 
and dii^fed the burial of the dead. 
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The mhabitants, who atnounted to aBodt 
20,000, he divid^ into feur classes, cOm^ 
polled them to brin^ their hyi>itatiooi 
near to each other, Tand protOel them 
with a wall against the attacks Of robbers, 
Tliis was the origin of Athens, which, at 
that time, bore die name of CeeropuL 
One of Cecre^’ descendants, as like him 
in j^hrit as m name, founded 11 other 
cities, which, in a^r times, made war 
u|xm each other.' Theseus compelled 
these cities to unites and to give to Ce- 
cropia, now called as the capital 

city of the whole country, the supreme 
power over the confederacy. ' He found- 
ed the great feast called the panetikeniBa, 
He himself as the head of the state, 
watched over the administration of the 
laws, and commanded the army. He di- 
vided the whole people into three classes 
— noblemen, husbandmen and mechanics. 
From the first class the magistrates were 
selected, who performed the duties of 
priests, and interpreted the laws. He 
embellished and enlarged Athens, and 
invited foreigners to people the country. 
After the death of Codnis, B. C. 1068, 
the monarchical fofm of government, 
which had continued 487 years from the 
time of Cecrops, was abolished. An ar- 
chon, chosen for life, possessed the regal 
power. After 316 years, the term of of- 
fice of the archons was limited to 10 
years, and, 70 years later, to 1 year, and 
their number was increased to 9. A 
regular code of laws was now needed. 
Tlie archon Draco was commissioned to 
draw one up ; but his severity disgusted 
the minds of the people, and, B. C. 594, 
Solon introduced a milder coile and a 
better constitution. He provided that the 
form of government should continue 
democtatic, and that a senate of 400 
members, chosen from the people, should 
administer the govt^rmnent. He divided 
the people into four dosses, according to 
their wealth. The offices of government 
were to be filled from the three first, but 
the fourth Were to be admitted to the as- 
semblies of tbe people, and to have an 
equal share, by their vote, in legislation. 
But this constitution was too artificial to 
be permanent. Pisistratus, a man of tal- 
ents, boldness and ambition, put himself 
at the hea<l of the poorer classes, and 
made himself master of the supreme 
power in Athens. His government was 
splendl and beneficent, nut his two sons 
could not maintain it. Hipparchds was 
murdered, and Hippias banished. Clis- 
thenes, a friend of Uie people, exerted 
himself to prevent future abuses, by some 
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cliiiinges in tlie law? of Solon. II© divid- 
ed thfe peo|)le into M classes, and made 
the aenat© consist 'o# 500 persons. A. 
was altt&ady highly ^l^vated ; the vint- 
age and harvest^likd^^'dll the labors of thi© 
gay people, were celebrated with dance 
and song, vdth and sacrifices. Tho 
wool of A. ^aa tkmous, on account of 
the care bestowed upon the slieep, and 
the skill with which it wils dyed of the 
most beautiful colors. Mount Ilyrdct- 
tUs {<[. V.) }ie!ded the finest honey, and 
mount Laurium contained rich silver 
mines, the products of which were appro- 
priated to the support of llie fle^t. Then 
came the splendid era of tlie Persian war, 
which eh^vated Athens to the summit of 
fame. Miltiades at Marathon, and The- 
tnistoclos at Salamis, conc^ered the Per- 
sians by land and by sea. The freedom of 
Greece escaped the dangers which had 
tlireatened it ; the rights of the peopl<j 
were enlarged ; the archons and other 
magistrates were chosen from all classes 
without distinction. The [)eriod from 
the Persian war to the time of Alexander 
(B. C, 500 to ;i.‘36) was mast remarkable 
for the developt^ment of the Atlu^iiian 
constitution. Accoiriing to Bdekh’s ex- 
cellent work, Die Staaishmishaltxmg der 
Athene!' (2 vols., Berlin, 1817), A. con- 
tained, together with tho islands of Sala- 
mis and fielena, a temtory of 8^17 square 
miles, with 500,000 inliabitants, 805,000 
of whom Were slaves. Bdckh estimates 
the inhabitants of the city and harbors at 
180,000 ; those of the mines at 20,000. 
Cimon and Pericles (B. C. 444) introdu- 
ced the highest elegance into Athens, but 
the latter laid tho foundation for the fu- 
ture corruption of manners, and for the 
g^ual oyerthrew of the state. Under 
him bt'gan the Pclo|)onnesian war, which 
ended with the conquest of Athena by 
the Lacedemonians. The vanquished 
were obliged to receive the most inoitify- 
ing conditions fi-oin the victors. Thirty 
supreme magistrates were placed over 
the city, who, under the protection of the 
Lacedemonian garrison, were arbitrary 
and cruel. After eight dreadful months, 
Thrasybulus overthrew this tyranny, and 
restored freedom and the old constitu- 
tion, with some improvement8.^Aihcns 
began to ehivate herself again among tho 
states of Greece, and was mrtunate In her 
alliance with Thebes against Sparta. But 
this new period of power did not long 
continue. A more dangerous enemy rose 
in the North — Philip of Macedon. The 
Athenians had opposed him in the Pho- 
ci«n war, and Philip, therefore, took pos- 
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took up ot’ms, but the balftl© of 
(B* C. 338) w^g the of 
jpberty . Atheps,, together with th© 
spites of Greece, ,waa ,pow deiieml- 
^ pn the Macedcu^hiiis. fn-vain, a|ler 
thfi ^jdeath of Aleximderj did the Atlieni- 
aps attepipt to regain theur freedom : they 
were to receive a Macedpuiaii 

in the harbor of Munj^hia. , Aii- 
tipater b|^ei-cd tliat only those ci^eps 
who jposi^ssed an estate of more: 

2000 (frachmo) should take pari; in the il- 
ministration of the government.^ ^oon 
after, Athens was taken by Ca^sahder, 
because it had joined his enemies, con- 
trary to the advice of Phocion. Cassander 
restored the oligarchy, and named Deme- 
trius Phalercus governor of the state, w^o 

a uietly enjoyed tlie oflic© for 1,0 year?. 

lut die Athenians, whCu hinted luui be- 
cause he was not chosen by them, eallpd 
Demetrius Foliorcetes to tbeii* assistance, 
who look the city, restored the ancii.ent 
constitution, and was loaded with th© 
most extravagant marks of honor by the 
Athenians ; yet, when Ji© went to War, he 
lost the affection of the unstable multi- 
tude, who, on hjs return, excluded him 
from the city. But he conquered Athens, 
forgave the citizens, and permitted diem 
to enjoy their Kberty, merely placing a 
guirison in the havena of Munycliia and 
the Pirceus, This garrison was afterwards 
driven out by the Athenians, who, for a 
long time, niouitained their freedom. An- 
tigen us Gonatas again conquered them, 
and hi tills situation they remained phtil 
tlicy separated themselves from the Mace- 
donians, laul joined the Achaean league. 
They afterwards united witli tlie Roihaps 
against Pliiiij), and llicir new allies con- 
firmed their freedom. When they sufj^- 
ed themselves to be misled to sup|^it 
Mithridatea against, the Romans, tney 
drew upon themtelves the vengeance of 
Rome. Sylla Captured the city, and left 
it only an appearance of fibcity, whioh 
it ir^tained Until the time of Vespasian. 
This emperer formallv changed it into a 
Roman provihfce. After the division of 
the Roman empire, A; beloioged to the 
empire of the ISast A. D. .^6, it was 
conquered by Alaric tho Goth, and the 
couiitiy devastated. — ^The latest and mdst 
beautifol engravtn^of the antiquities of 
this country are, “The Uneditea Antiqui- 
ties of Atfioo, comprisini^b^h Aretiitectu- 
ral Remains of EleftslSi iM&mfis, Suni- 
um and Thoriclw, by the pociety of 
Dilettanti I^ndoU, pfib. by Hbngman 
and Murray, 181^, ^ 
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Atticus, llerodes. (See Herodes At- 
ticus.) 

Atticos, Titus Pomponius; a Roman, 
belonging to the rank of equites^ who, in 
the most delated times, preserved the 
esteem of *3l parties. The Pomponian 
family, from which he onginated, was 
one of the most distinguished of the 
cqmteSf and derived its origin from Numa 
Fompilius. He lived in the latter period 
.of the republic, and acquired great celeb- 
rity from the splendor of ids private char- 
acter. He inherited from his father and 
from bis uncle, Q. Ciecilius, great wealth. 
When he attained maturity, the republic 
was disturbed by the factions of Ciniia 
and Sylla. His brother Sulpicius, the 
tribune of the people, being killed, he 
thought himself not safe in Rome, for 
which reason he removed, with his for- 
tune, to Athens, wJiere he devoted him- 
self t(» science. His benefits to tlic city 
were so great, that he gained the affec- 
tions of the people in the highest degree. 
He acquired so thorough a knowledge of 
Greek, that he could not be distinguished 
from a native Athenian. When Rome 
had recovered some degree of quiet, he 
returnctl, and inherited from his uncle 10 
millions of si’sterces. His sister married 
the brother of Cicero. With this orator, 
as well as with Hortensius, he lived on 
terms of intimate friendship. It \vas his 
princifile never to mix in politics, and ho 
lived undisturbed amid all the successive 
factions which reigned in Rome. Caesar 
treated him with the greatest regard, though 
lie was known fis a friend of I’oinjiey. 
After the death of Caesar, he lived in 
friendship with Brutus, without, however, 
oftciiding Antony. When Brutus was 
obliged to flee from Italy, he sent him a 
million of sesterces, and likewise support- 
ed Fill via, the wife of Antony, after the 
disastrous battles of Mutina, and therefore 
was spared when flirtune again smiled on 
Antony, and the friends of Brutus gene- 
rally were tlie victims of his vengeance. 
The daughter of A. was married to M. Ves- 
]>asianus Agripjia, and Augustus became 
his friend. He of>en received letters both 
from Augustus and from Antony, when 
he was absent from Rome. He reached 
the age; of 77 years without sickness. At 
this time, he became afflicted with a 
disorder which ho felt to be incurable. 
He therefore ended his life by voluntary 
starvation, and was buried near the Ap- 
])ian way, in the grave of his uncle. 

Attila (in German, Eizd); the son 
of Matidnis, a Hun of royal descent, 
who followed his uncle Roas in 43*1, and 
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sluired the supreme authority with hi» 
brother Bledo. These two leaders of the 
barbarians, who had settled Scythia 
and Hungary, threatened tiie Esifiitem em- 
pire, and twice compelled the weak The- 
odosius II to purchase on inglorious 
peace. Their power was feared by all 
the nations of Europe and Asia. The 
Huns themselves esteemed A. their brav- 
est warrior and most skilful general 
Their regard for his person soon amount- 
ed to superstitious reverence. He gave 
out that he had found the sword of their 
tutelar god, and, proud of this weapon, 
whicji added dimity to his power, he de- 
signed to extend his rule over the whole 
earth. He caused his brother Bleda to 
be murdered (444), and, when he mmoun- 
ced that it was done by the command of 
God, tills murder was celebrated like a 
victory. Being now sole master of a 
warlike people, his unbounded ambition 
made him the terror of all nations ; and he 
became, as he called himself, the scourgt 
which God had chosen to chastise the 
human race. In a short time, he extend- 
ed his dominion over all tlie people of 
Germany and Scythia, and the Eastern 
and Western enijicrors paid him tribute. 
The Vandals, the Ostrogoths, the Gepidee, 
and a pait of the Franks, united under his 
banners. Some historians assure us, that 
his army amounte<l to 700,000 men. — 
Wlien he had heard a rumor of the 
nches and power of Persia, he directed 
Ilia march thither. He was defeated on 
the ]ilains of Armenia, and drew Ixick to 
satisly his desire of plunder in the domin- 
ions of tlic emperor of the East. He 
easily found a pretext for war, for all 
states which promised liini a rich booty 
wore his natural enemies, and all princes 
whom lie hoped to conquer bad broken 
alliances. He tln^refore %vent over to Il- 
lyria, and laid waste all the countries 
from the Black to the Adriatic 5?ea. The 
emperor Theodosius collected an army to 
op])ose his progrt^ss ; but, in three bloody 
battles, foitune declared hoi's!* If for the bar- 
barians, Constantinople wjls indebted to 
tlie strength of its walls, and to the igno- 
rance of tlie enemy in the art of besieging, 
for its preservation. Tbnice, Macedonia 
and Greece, all submitted to the savage 
robber, who destroyed 70 flourishing 
citii's. Theodosius was at the mercy of 
the victor, and was obliged to purchase a 
peace. One of the servants of Attila, 
Ed<‘kon, was tempted by a ounuch, Cbry- 
sapliius, to undertake the assassination of 
bis ma.ster on his return to the Danube ; 
but, at the moment of execution, his cour- 
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age failed him; he fell at the feet of his 
master, aiid acknowledged hia criminal 
design. Constantinople' trembled at the 
idea of Attila’s revenge ; but he was con- 
tented with reproaching Theodosius for 
his perfidy, and retjuiniig the head of 
Chr^'sapliius. The emperor engaged to 
pay a new tribute. — A. now dirc?cte<l Ins 
views to Gaul. With an immense army, 
lie passjed the Rhine, tJie Moselle and the 
Seine, came to the I^oin?, and sat clown 
under the walls of Orleans. The inhabit- 
ants of this city, encouraged by their 
bishop, Agnau (Aniainis), repelled the 
fir^ attack of the barbarians, and the 
uiiited forces of the Ron urns, under their 
general, Aetius, and of the Visigotlis, un- 
der their king, Theodoric, compelled A. 
to raise the siege. He retreated to Clynn- 
pagne, and waited for the enemy in the 
phiins of Chalons. The two armies soon 
approached each other. A., anxious for 
the event of the battle, consulted the; 
sooilisayers, and they assured Jdm of a 
defeat. He conc(‘aled his alann, rode 
through tlie ranks of his warrk)i*s, re- 
minded them of their deeds, spe^ke of 
his joy at tlie prospect of a baltU*, and at 
the tliouglit that their valor was to he 
rewarded. Inflamed by tliis speecli, and 
by the presence of their leader, the Huns 
were impatient for battle. Both armies 
fought bravely. At length, tlie ranks of 
the Romans and Goths were liroken 
througli, and A. was already sure of tlie 
victory, when the Gotldc prince Thoris- 
mond, the son of Theodorie, poured down 
from the neighboring height upon the 
lliins. He threw them into disorder, 
spn^ad death through their ranks, and A., 
])i-essed on all sides, escaped with ilidi- 
culty to his ram]». TJiis was, jierliajis, 
the bloodiest battle which has ever hc'on 
fought in p]iirope; for, according to con- 
temporary historians, 100,000 dead bodit's 
coveredjhe field of battle. A. caused all 
his <*amp equipage and treasures to lx* 
brought together into a lieap, in order to 
bum himself with them, in ease he should 
be reduced to extremities. But the f-ne- 
my wore contented w^ith collecting their 
forces during the night, and, having iiaid 
the last honors to the dead liody of king 
Theodorie ( Dietrich h which they dis- 
covered with difficulty, thi'y sainted his 
aozi, 'rhorismond, king upon tlie field of 
battle. Tims A. escaped destruction. 
But the Franks pursued him, hanging 
on his rear, till he had passed the 
Rhine. — Rather irritated than discour- 
aged, he sought a new opjiortunity to 
seize upon Italy, and demanded Honoria, 


the Bhgtesr ofWoIentiniaii III, in marriage. 
This princess Iiad been st^paruted fkini 
the conit, and confined in a inonaaterj', 
on account of an intrigue with Kngi^nins, 
her chamberlain. She offers^ her hand 
to A. ; he accepted the ]jroffered match, 
and demanded, us a dowry, half the king- 
dom. When this demaml was refused, 
he attacked Italy witli dreadful fury. 
The emperor trembled, and liis ambassa- 
dors supplicated in vain. A. conqnerc'd 
and destroyed Aqiiileia, Badua, Vicenza, 
Verona, Bergamo, and laid waste the 
jilains of Lombardy. I’iie inhabitants 
tied to the Alps, to the A])ennines, and to 
the small islands in the s}lallow^s (lagoons) 
of the Adriatic sen, ^vhere they hmlt 
Vkmice. The emperor Jiad no army to 
o]>pose him ; the Roman peojile and sen- 
ate had reeom-se to tears and sn|)plica- 
iions. Pope Ji('o I went with the Ro- 
iiiuii ambassadors to the enemy’s camp, 
and succeeded in obtaining a peace. A. 
went hack to Hungary. The Homans 
looked upon tli(‘ir ju’eservation as a niira- 
el(‘, and the olrl rhroni(‘les relate that the 
thr<‘ats of St. Peter and St. Paul liad ter- 
rified A. — a l(;gend wiiieh the art of Ra- 
])hael and Algardt has immortali/ed. Not 
iiaving obtained Honoria f’or a wifJ*, A. 
would a second time have demanded lier, 
sword ill hand, if tlie heautifnl JIdico had 
not been added to his numerous waves, 
with W’Jiom he solemrdi united liimself. 
This circumstance liindered iilm from 
fulfilling Jiis tlireats. On this occasion, 
he gave himself Uji to all the extrava- 
gance of dehaucliery ; hut, on the day afier 
th(' iriarri.ige, the servants and w^arrinrs, 
impatient to salute flicir master, tlirongcxl 
into the tent: they fomnl Il«hco veiled, sit- 
ting by the cold corpse of h(*r husband. 
During tlic night, he liad been sutfiieate'd 
by Ids own blood (45;l). Tlu; news of 
ins deatli spread sorrow and terror in tlio 
army. His body was (uiclosed in throe 
coffins — the first was of gold, the second 
of sdver, and Uie tliird of iron. I’he 
captives, who had made tla^ grave, were 
strangled. — The description that .lonian- 
des has lofi: us of this barbarian king re- 
minds ns of his Calmuck-Tartar origin. 
He hud a large head, a flat nose, broad 
.shouldei's, anil a short and ill-formed 
body. Ilis walk was proud, liis voict'. 
strong and widl-toiied. 

Attirkt, John Denis, a French Jesuit 
and painter, was bom at Dole, Franclic- 
Comk;, in 1702, and died, in 1788, at Pe- 
kin, whither he had accompanied a mis- 
.sion. The emperor Kicn-Long was .so 
much pleased with his battle-picce.s, tliat 
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he offei^ed him the dignity of mandarin, 
and gave him the income thereto belong- 
ing, when A. refused the Chinese title. 
A. wrote a very interesting account of the 
ejaperor^s gardens, of which a translation 
by Spence, under the name of sir Harry 
Beaumont, appeared in 1752. 

Attitudk as a term of art, 

siginlics the j)ositioa and situation of fig- 
ures. Attitudes require a regular study, 
a [)art of wl)i<di is a knowledge r)f anato- 
my. art of exhibiting altitudes, at 

least in ino<lern times, is of recent inven- 
tion. At tlie end of the last century, the 
celebrated lady Hamilton began tli<; prac- 
and, m every art begins wnh imita- 
tion, she imitated, with great taUuit, the 
attitudes of ajitique statues in niaiiy large 
towns of Europe, and sir William Ham- 
ilton (*onld say that he ]H)ss(‘ssf‘d, in his 
wif(‘, a whole collection of antiques. Her 
dress was a simple tunic, fastened with 
a ribbon tight nndcr the breast, and a 
slunvi. With thcsii sill*- imitated all the. 
dilii'rent ilraperic’s. Mr. Kebberg dn“W 
h<?r attitud<\s, and ])nblisbed tbiuo in Lon- 
don. On the eonlinent of Europi*, tins 
art has bi'cn cfirried to niiK’h jierfection 
by Mrs. Hendel-i^ehhtz, who exhibited 
tbe most ix'anliful attitudes, cupiiMl from 
the. (ire(*k, ligyptian, Italian and German 
styles of art, But she was not satisfied 
with iiijjtulions : she invented many atti- 
tndi's, winch were declared, by all tbe 
critics of the day (amongst whom was 
(jfotlic), some of the finest ]>n)diictions 
of art. Her attitudes have betui drawn 
and published by l\*ronx and Ritter 
(Eranlvf. on the Maine, 18011). There 
luLs been also a male aitist of tlie same 
kind, Mr. von Seckendorf (calliMl Patrick 
Pc(tl(\ who a<*coni[)anird his exhibitions 
xvitli h'l’tiiri's. He died in America. 

Attounky {attoniatuSf in Latin), a per- 
son afipoiiited to do soinctbhig for and in 
tlie ^n*a<l mid iiariu; of another. An at- 
torney IS either jmblie or special. The 
fornu r is an ofilccr of a coiiit, who is au- 
thorized by the laws and the rules of tlie 
court nqiri'se.nt suitors, without any 
special written authority for the jnirpost*, 
Th(i riih’s and qualifications, whereby one 
is authorized to jiractise us an attorney in 
any court, are very diticrent in ditferent 
countries and in dificroiit courts of tJie 
sameconrury. There are various statutes 
on this subject in tlie laws of the several 
tb States, and almost everj’ court has cer- 
tain rulers, a compliance wfith wdiich is 
necessary, in ordiu- to luitliorize any one 
to appear in court for, and represent any 
pai’ty to a suit, xvithoiU a special au- 


thority under seal The priuciplo upon 
which tliese rules are founded, is the ei- 
elusion of persons not qualified by hon- 
esty, good moral character, leaining and 
skill, from taking upon them this office. 
And any attorney may, by malpractice, 
forfeit this privilege; and the court, in 
such case, strikes his name from the roll 
of attorneys. Still this does not prevent 
liis being a special attorney, with a spe- 
cific power from any person who wishes 
to constitute him his representative ; for 
every man, who is capable of contracting, 
has the power to confer upoii another the 
right of representing him, and acting in 
Ins stead. An attorney of a court has 
authority, for and in tlie name of his 
jirincipaJ, to do any acts uecessaiy for 
conducting a suit, and liis employer Is 
bound by bis acts. — A s])ecial attorney is 
appointed by a deed (‘ailed a power or 
Utter of attorney ^ ami tlie deed by w’hich 
lu) is apixfintial specifics the acts which 
he is authorized to do. It is a commis- 
sion, to the extent of wdiich only ho 
can bind bis priiKupal. As far as the acts 
of the attonny, in the name of the jirinci- 
j)al, are authorized by his jiowcr, his acts 
arc those of liis ]>rincipal. But if hi*, 
go«'s beyond his autlionly, hi'< acts will 
bind himself only ; and lie must indemni- 
fy any one to wliorn, wiflrout anrlioril}, 
he re])resents himself as an attorney ol’ 
another, and wiio contracts with him, or 
otlu'rw'iso puts confidence in him, us be- 
ing such attorney. 

Attraction; the tendency, as wcdl ol* 
the parts of nialUT in gt‘iH‘ral, as of vari- 
ous particular hodif's, to apjiroacli each 
otlcT, to unite, and to rc inain united : 
soinelimes, also, the power inlu'rent in 
matter, exerting it^df at the moment of 
approacli. Experience teuclies that this 
yiropi'rty is common to all matter. Even 
lifpuds cohere in their jxirls, and oppose 
any endeavor to separate them. The mi- 
nute particles unite into drops; diops, if 
they are brought in contact, into large 
inasse.s. Fluids attach themselvi's to solid 
Inxlics, particularly to such as liave very 
smooth surfaces, as to glass; they risR; 
up of tluunselves in fine tube.s (^ec Cap- 
Ulary Tube)j &c. Every body tends to 
the earth, and, if raised from its surface, 
falls back to it agauj. The plumb-line, 
w'hich is usually vertical, takes an oblique 
direction in the \ieinity of high moun- 
tains ; the sea" tends to the moon ; the 
moon it.self is constantly drawn towards 
the earth; the earth and the other planets, 
towards the sun. The heavenly bodies 
are continually subject to the simple law 
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of iiiiitual attra<'tion. Tlie Grecian natu- 
ralicits sjwak of attraction ; Copernicus ami 
Tycho likewise admit it; Kepler’s bokl 
and cninpreheusive mind tirst hazarded 
Uie assertion that it must be universfd ami 
mutual in all bodies ; Dcs Cartes sou^dit 
to banish it entirely from natural philoso- 
)hy, as one of those occult powers which 
le did not acknowled^; but Newton 
adopted it, and detennined its laws, af- 
ter many years of accurate observation. 
Fruitless attempts have been made to ex- 
pl^ it The pl^nomenpn of attraction 
»,^e^bited, eimer in bodies that are at 
perceptible distances from each other, and 
called gravUation ; or in bodies at 
insensible (bstances, taking place In^twccn 
their surfaces, when it js adheswn; or 
unitinj? their component parts, wlieii it is 
cohes^ion, (q. v.j We cannot cminierato 
ail the particular sulxiivisions of attrac- 
tion, hut tiic most iniportant are thox' ol* 
cJieniical affinities (q. v.), of ma^nietje 
and electric attractions, (Respeefin^ 
these, see the particular articles.) The* 
Ijest work on the attraction of the hea\- 
eaaJy bo<Ues is Newton^s Philosophy \atu- 
ral. Princima ^lolh^motica. On t]j«* iit- 
tracnion yviiich mountains exerf <»n tin* 
plumb-line, s«e \oii Zach’s IJ'wlttraclion 
deji Montagnes ct sta Effeta aur lea t\la a 
Plonib (Avignon, 1814, 2 vols.) Kant’s 
Metaphys. Elements of Natural Science 
(3d ed. Leips., 1800) treats of tjie nature 
of attraction. (F or nmber information on 
the subject of attraction, see the article 
Mechanics.) 

Attribute. 1. Every ipiality winch 
is ascribed to any one as characteristic. — 
2. Tlie sign wliich indicates that <iuality. 
In this latter sense, it is synonymous with 
spmhol. (q. V.) 

Atwood, George, F. R. S. ; an eminent 
mathematician, who was educated at the 
university of Cambridge. In 1784, lie 
published, in one volume, 8vo., a Treatise 
on the Rectilinear Motion and Rotation 
of Bodies ; with a Description of Original 
Experiments relative to that Subject — a 
work remarkable for its perefneuity, and 
the extensive information which it affords. 
About the same time, he made public an 
Analysis of a Course of Lectures on tin; 
Principles of Natural Philosophy, read at 
tlie rniversity of Cambridge, which is 
not less .valuable than the preceding. 
William Pitt, liaving attended Mr. At- 
wood’s university lectures, conceived such 
an opinion of bis talents and scientific in- 
forniation, that he engaged liim to devote 
a considerable part of his time to financial 
calcnldtioiis, and bestowed on him a 


sinecure office, the income ^vliich ho 
relaiiied from 178-1 till his death, in 1807, 
at tlio age of (>2, when the olfaa* which 
he had held was abolished. Mr. Alwootl 
published a Disst'riulion onth'* Constrnc- 
lioa and Properties of Arches, 1801, Jio., 
and several other valuuhie Ut ilises rela- 
ting to mutiiotualics and inech<inical sci- 
ence. 

Atys, or Attts. 1. The Civorite of 
Cybelc, who, having broken the vow of 
chastity which he made to the goddess, ’ 
castrated himself, as a punishment forliis 
crime. (See — ^2. A son of Crm- 

sus, king of Lydia ; an affecting example 
of filial love, lie was dumb, wlien, seeing 
a sohiier in a Imttle who hail niisi d a 
sword against his iatiier, he exerted him- 
self so much, that the htmds of his tongue 
gave way, and lie cried out, “ Soldier, kill 
not Cru'sus !” 

Aubakne, Droit d’. Foreigners in 
France, in tjic middle ages, were calleil 
M>an I, or Albin u »8onie deri ve tins w ord 
from ^Ubanach^ wliicli term Uie Highland- 
ers of ^Scotland, even now, apply to them- 
selves; ami, if this name was common to 
ail the Gmiie tnhe>’, or, at least, if it was 
iisi d by the inhahiiants of Bretagne, tlie 
German races may have apfilu'd it, from 
this cireumstunce, to all foreigners. 4’he 
Romans, indeed, did not ponnit foreign- 
ers to inherit property — a law \vln(*,li the 
emperor Frederic I ahoru*^ho(l, since ho 
gave to all foreigners the right of making 
a will, and ordered that llie cflin’is of sucii 
as died without one should be asHgiied 
by tlie bishop to the foreign liens, or, j 1‘ 
this w'as not possible, slionJd lie employed 
li>r stum; jiions purposes. France was 
tin* only country wliere foreigners w^ere 
treatc'd according to the iiiaMin of’ law*, 
p(rcgri7iiis liber vivitj sei*vus morilnr. They 
were jierinitted to aetjuire all kiiuls of 
property, even real estate. I’liey could 
not, however, obtain it by inheritance, nor 
becpiealli it at their death. Tlie king (by 
virtue of the law of aliens, droit d\‘iuhaine)y 
in whose peace and protection they re- 
mained during life, was their only lieir 
after death. No feudal lord could ai'qnire 
tins right. It was very early softmu'd in 
favor of the relations who resided in the 
kiiiirdoni. Some cities, as Lyons, in order 
to favor commerce, obtained tin) privilege 
that the estate of foreigners who (TaHl in 
them should go to the foreign heirs, and 
this was agreed upon by treaties with 
certain states. (See the account of these 
states in Seh Inzer’s Stale Papei's — Stnats- 
anzeigen — II. 31, and the later ti*eaties 
in Marten’s Recueil dta TraiUa.) Tlie 
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notional ass(‘Tn]>ly, by the deenM"? of tho 
Util of 17JK), and th<* Hth an<l of 
Aii^j., 171R, aliolishotl flfis law; atnl, as it 
was ai'knoNN l(‘di^L‘d by no otlior rotintrv 
of Unrope a ^ a f^oiifral rule, luif was only 
put m li)r(‘(‘ as a measure of* retaliation 
against I ’raiiee, titore was no necesvjty for 
a ))ai lirn]ar abrogation of the saira; in any 
l:biro|)<*aii .state. Tlie Ureiirli, however, 
were not conscious of tliis. 'J^liey con- 
^Ibuiuhal their own droit (PJIuImme with 
the rule prevailing in other countries, of 
deducting' a certain proportion of the 
estates of fitreignera deceased ; and the 
droit dl'^ubnine was rc^stored in the Coda 
civile [Code de JVdpoUoriy art. Ji), because 
complaint was made thfit other countries, 
c^sjtecially Pnissia, had not aholishod it. 
— ^2. In England, no droit d\duh(riria is 
known. 'J'he alien can transact any bu-^i- 
ni-.^s thf're (inaler the provi.^irofts f)f the 
ahen act), atid lii.s property descends to 
Jii.s la irs wJierever tliey tnay he. Real 
estates alon(5 lie cannot acfjiiire. (For 
furllicr information respecting the rights 
of alums in lOngland anti the U. i^tates, 
.stu^ .7hVn, Ad and J\*afiiralizafwii.) 

Ai ai:, departnumt of; a French de- 
partment in th(‘ tl)rm(‘r provinc(‘ of ( liam- 
papne. (Heo Orpartmeni.) — Auhv : a river 
ol‘ J'ranct*, wliich rist's in the (h'jtartmcnt 
of Upfu r Marne, and, running tlirougli 
that ot' Auh(‘, ])assi‘s liy Bar-sur-Aubt' and 
Ai’ci*^, and fills into the Seiiu', near No- 
geiif. The Anhe becamt' important, in 
the l,c-f war against France, as a line of 
nnJilary operation. 

Ai HFi!, JJ. F. F. ; a French composf'r 
of opera'i, now^ po{)n]nr, and a distingnisU- 
ed support of tin; op/‘r(i$comi'qnv in l^iris. 
Jlis tii>t o])era, !>y means of which lie 
made 111 ." fortune in Germany, is ha .Ydpx 
(Sju)w). His Conrert h la Cour (Goncert 
at (.'oiirt) and he Macon (tlie i^Iason) are 
verv iiiucli (•.“•teemed. His mnsie is (de- 
gant, hut not eUwated, and betrays the 
desire of the new I'l'eneh cotnpo.sers to bo 
})i«[uaiil and no\a’l. lb; seeks to unite 
the sty)*; ol‘ Boyeldieii, and tin; French 
o(>ei;i composers, w'ith tliat of Rossini, 
j\ i HFiiT-DuH VYKT, .Tcau JJaptisfc .4n- 
nihal ; horn in Louisiana, Aug. {\ 1759. 
From the 18th yt'ar of his age, lie was an 
ttiUeer, and fougjit in the sei’MCO of the 
U. States in the war of indepeiidenee. 
Shortly bi'fort' the breaking out of the 
Freneh revolution, lie went to France. 
In 17t)‘i, he was elected president of the 
legislativf* a.ssetnbly. As gtmeral of brig- 
ade, lie defended Mayenee, «and justified 
himself from the charge of improperly 
purrendenng tlio place. He uflerwards 


fought with vigor against the VendeanS, 
in th<^ west of France. In the year 3 of 
the republic, he was appointed minister 
of war, and went, in tlie year 4, to Con- 
.«tantinoj)le as French amimssador, where 
he two years nllerwards. He wa.s an 
ardent republican, upright, and endowed 
with talent, but is said to have been ex- 
tremely vain. 

AuBtGNE, Theodore A^ppa d^; a 
French author, bom itt* 1550. He early 
gave proofs of talent. In his 13th year, 
he lost his father, and Ibiight aftcrwaftls 
under Henry IV, king of bVance, who 
made him a gentleman of his bed-(*barn- 
ber. He soon became a favorite of Heniy, 
but when the king, thinking it nccessai*} , 
favored the Catholics more than the Prot- 
estants, A. expressed his disjileasure with 
little reserve, and, at length, lost the favor 
of Henry. He now retired to Geneva, 
where he devoted himself to literaiy piir- 
siiit.s. He WTOtc a Histoirc Jliivtr^eUe, 
Iroiii 15.50 to 1601, with a sliort aeeouiit 
of Henry IV’s death, 3 vols., tuho, tlie 
first volume of which was ordered to be 
burned I>y the parliament of Paris. IIo 
died at G("neva, in 1630, 

AtmacY, .John, F. R. S. ; an English 
antiiiuary, boin at FastoiJ-Pie)’<, in Wilt- 
shire, in 1626; educated at OAfoi-<l. ife 
collected materials for flic Monasticon 
Anicliranum, and afforilod imjioriaut as- 
sl.^tance to Wood, tho Oxford aiifajunry. 
He; lo^t his pro})erty, and was reduced to 
;il)Nolute w aiit ; hut a lady Long supiioj'ted 
him till his deatli, about the year 1700. 
He published little, hut lefi large collee- 
lions of manuseripts, wdiich have been 
used b> subseipiont writers. 

AijiiRY DK MoxTDiniKii ; a Freiieli 
knight of the time of king Cliarles Y, 
w'lio, according to tradition, was ha'^ely 
murdered, in 1371, by his comj»anuni m 
arms, Riefiard de iMaeaire. The murder 
w.'is discovered by means of a dou of the 
deceased, who sliowed tin' ino-t lio'itile 
disposition to the immlerer. Idle king 
comficlled Macairo to fight AvitJi Ju^. ae- 
cuM'r, th(' dog^ in order to deelde the 
ca“!e; and the murden'r was coii'jiiered. 
This story has been formed into a diama, 
fiAr the Gennan stage, called the /log- of 
Aidan/y or the Wood of Bondip wdiieh has 
been very profitable, being a very ])opulai 
spectacle, and has expo.scil the Germaii 
theatre to the most lively ndieule. 

Ai HURx; a post-villag(! of New York, 
and capital of the county of Cayuga, in 
the township of Aurelius, on tlui great 
western tiirnjiike, at the northern end of 
Owusco lake, 170 miles W, of Albany. 
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Pop., ill 1825. 2982. It is a pleasant aiul 
tiourishiiig village, tmd contains an acad- 
timy, a court-chouse, a atate>prisoa largo 
enough to receive 1000 prisoners, a county 
jail^ a market-liouse, a Presbyterian tlioo- 
logical seminary, and four houses of public 
worship. The theological si'minary Avas 
incorporated in 1820, and has four prolbs- 
sors — one of Christian theology, one of 
ecclesiastical history and eliurch goveiii- 
iiienl, one of Biblical criticism, and one 
of sacred rhetoric. The number of stu- 
dents, in 1825, was 47. Tiie biiiltlmg 
jqipropriated to the seminary is a large 
stone edifice, containing rooms for stu- 
dents, a chapel, and valuable library. 

Accklajvp, William lord ; a 

statesman who had great influence iu 
Pitt’s ministry, and was imiployed in im- 
portant embassies. He begiui liis career, 
in 1778, as a mediator h(‘tween the mother 
country and the insurgent colonies in 
North America. He was accompanieil 
by lord Howe and sir Henry Clinton, (i. 
Johnstone and lord Carlisle, upon tills 
important embassy*, but tla^ result did not 
answer the e\pectations wbieli had been 
I’ormed from the talents of these disiin- 
guislied men, and nothing was Itjfl for 
England but to acknowledge the indepeii- 
donce of the eolonies. Afterwards, as a 
inoruher of parliament, ho liad a great 
influence in the retbrni oftlie penal laws, 
and, with Howard and BlacksUnie, lu the 
organization of a new system of police, 
and a hotter inode of treating prisoners. 
He subsequently belli the imjxirtant post 
of si;creUiry of state for Irehuid, anil, in 
1785, was ambassador extraordinary to 
the French court, to negotiate a commer- 
cial treaty, which was concluded in 178(>. 
During the first year of the French revo- 
lutionary war, he was ainbassiulor extra- 
ordinary to the stat(>s general of the Neth- 
erlands ; and, in this capacity, lie had the 
greatest influence on tiie measures whicli 
the crowd of events was constantly ren- 
dering more complicated. Alter his re- 
turn, his conduct was subjected to an 
invesiigation by parliament, and was de- 
clari'd to be unexceptionable. He died 
in 1814. 

Auction is a public sale, to tlie party 
offering the highest price, where the buy- 
ers bid upon each otiier; or to the hiddia* 
wJio first accejits the terms offered by tin: 
vender, where ho sells by reducing lus 
terms until some one accepts them. This 
moile of sale w^as in use among the Ko- 
tnuns, railed S7i/> hnsta^ from its being, in 
early tunes, a sale of the spoils taken in 
wai', under a spear erected us tlie signal 


of the auction. The same signal was 
iirterwards used in otiier sales, wliich 
wci*e made under tlie superintendence of 
pm ticular tribunals. Tliis mode of selling 
is subject to particular regulations, by the 
laws of many conmiunitieB, tlie ol)ject of 
which is to prevent frauds, or to levy a 
lax. In the time of lord IVlansfielil, a 
question was made in the case of Bexv\ cll 
rs. Christie (CowpeFs Reports^ p, dU5,) 
whether a sale by auction was liiir, at 
wliich some one bid for the owner. "J’lie 
subject was treated as being, in some 
measure, a question of conscience, ujioii 
tlio supposition that the real bidders svip- 
posed themselves to be bidding only 
against other real bidders; and tla- pur- 
chaser at the sale, in that c.ase, was lielil not 
to he hound by bis bid, because there bad 
been by -bids on belialf of the vender. But 
the decision, in that case, was Mlhsc’quently 
overruled by lord Rosslyn, in the case ol* 
(mnolly vs. Farsons (8 Vesey Jr.’s ReportSy 
j). (i'25), and again by the niasti r of the 
rolls ill Brain ley vs. Alt (3 Vesey Jr.^s 
ReportSy p. G20), with one qualification, 
however, ni this latter case, viz., that if 
none bid, except by-bidders or ])ufiers, 
against one real bidder, to whom tlie arti- 
cle was struck ofi’, be was not bound by 
the purchase. No vsimilar decision has 
been made in the U. States, and tJierc 
seems to he no reason fur snj)])using that 
a sale hy auction would he void on tiiis 
account, unless it were a violation of the 
conditions upon W’hich the auction v\as 
annouuccil. It iscvidi'iit that the limness 
or uiilajrness of tliis jiroceednig nuisl de- 
peiid, in any case, very much upon a I'om- 
])liaiicc with the i^derstanding enterlain- 
ed, or the conditions laid dowai in resficct 
to the sale ; and, certainly, it is not iiiuver- 
sally understood that no bid will Ix' made 
lor the vender. In regard to a tax upon 
sales hy auction, there docs not appear to 
ho any good ground for it in prinejploy 
and the game objections lie against this 
tax that are made to the Spanbh oicavala 
(q. V,), or tax on private sales. Tlie vender 
must ]>ay the tax, and u man’s selling 
goods is not, in general, a proel*, nor the 
value of the goods a measure, of Ins ability 
to pay a tax. So fur Irom tins is the 
fart, that, in very many instances, tJie 
poverty or straitened circumstances of 
the vender arc the cause of his putting up 
his property at auction. VVlien these 
sales are taxed, therefiire, the law makes 
many exceptions, with the intention of 
preventing the tax from falling upon tier- 
sons who sell from necessity, ratluM* than 
the expectation of making a profit. — 
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Much discussion has been had upon the 
effect of sales by auction, In an economi- 
cal point of view ; as, whetlier they give 
a facility to the introduction of foreign 
inanufactures, to the discourag<?inent and 
depression of the domestic, with which 
they eoinc into competition ; and whether 
lliey [liivc a liivorable or unliivorablc in- 
lliit'iice upon tlio course of ])r()ductiori and 
consumption, considered as a ]>art of the 
.geruTal syst(*in of business and economy, 
iiidepeiKbmtIy of their eflbct in r(‘spe<‘t to 
tlio iiitiodnction of foreign tiilirics or pro- 
ducis. No geruTal caiiswer can be made 
to tlic'se (juestions, wsince it must, in ea<*h 
cas(‘, d»‘pend, in some degree', upon the 
iiianinu* in which tlic auctions arii con- 
ducted. But, supposing them to be coii- 
ducti'd with pcrfoct fairness and honesty, 
it must tlien depend upon the condition 
of rh(' industry of the community. The 
(o'rnian fairs have an etf<3ct similar to 
that o[’ auction sales. An extensive iiur, 
or sale by auction, liy showing, and, in 
effiM’t, exaggerating tlio surplus f)r def- 
cicncy of articles, aggravates tin* stagna- 
tion in one case, and enhances the prices 
in th(3 other. All such dnctiiatioiis tend 
to check and destroy the ])ro(luction tliat 
is earrii'd on upon a small scale. Tliosi* 
\vho carry it on upon t!ic largest scab*, 
wln'ther domestic or foreign, will dnvt‘ 
out th(' snialli'r ones, since lliev as 
has liecn hn ariahly proved, push on their 
huSmess, in spite of the sacrifices which 
tiiey may he obliged to make, and tlu'y 
gain an impetus wdiiidi is not (‘asily 
check<'<!. Whetln'r auctions are mjurions 
or not, in eitlier respect, will (lejieiid, 
therefore, upon the scale on which they 
are conducted, and the extent ofdiflereiu 
systems or processes of jiroduction, wdiieli 
arc' thus brought into competition. Where 
then' IS a e()m])etition, they undoubtedly 
tend to make it more close and direct, 
and it* one of the rivals has any ad- 
vantage at the time being, he is likely to 
dcstrov tlie other; or, if there be no other 
ad\aiitag<' on either side, the party will- 
ing and able to make the greati'st sacri- 
licc's \mII eventually keep possession of 
iJie ijiarkt't. 

Aui>f:, department of; a French de- 
paitment m the former province of Lan- 
guedoc. (S«'t' DepminieJit.) 

AcnmiKRT, .Team Baptiste, united, in a 
liigh degree, the talents of an engravi'r 
w'itli the knowledge of natural liistory. 
lie was born at Rochefort in 1759, went, 
at the ag(3 of 18, to Paris, to learn drawing 
and [laintmg, and made himself a skilful 
miniature painter. In 1789, he became 


acquainted 'with Gigot d’Orcy, a great 
lover and promoter of natural jbistoi^y 
who possessed a vam collection, the rarest 
specimens of which he employed A. to 
paint, and afterwards sent him to England 
and Holland, whence he brought back a 
number of desi^s, which have been used 
in OlivieFs History of Insects. Tliis 
occupation awakened in him a taste for 
natural history. He now undertook some 
works which laid the foundation of his 
fame. The fii-st was, Histoire JVaturelle des 
Singes^ des Makis et des Galhpitkeques 
(Paris, 1800, folio), in which he shows 
himself an able draughtsman, engraver 
and writer. With regard to coloring, so 
('ssential in natural history, he brouglit it to 
a greater perfection than it had ever before 
attained. N^H satisfied with laying diflereiit 
colors on the same plate, so as to produce 
a kind of painting, he went farther, and, 
instead of water-colors, used the more 
durable oil-colors. He carried Jiis art to 
still greater ])erf*ectioii by using gold in his 
impri'ssions, tlH3 color of Avhicli he chang- 
ed 111 diflerent ways, in order to imitate 
the splendor of his patterns. Natural his- 
tory was greatly henefiteil by his work, 
i1h 3 sjilendor of which was astonishing. 
His Histoire des ColibriSf des Oiseaux- 
J\Jouches, des Jacaniars et des Promerops 
(Paris, 1802, folio), is esteemed the most 
complete work that has appeared in this 
d<‘partinenf. Fifteen copies were struck 
off with golden letters. k8carcely was this 
\\ork b(‘gun, when A. foriiK.'d new jilans, 
for the evecntion of wdiich the longest 
life would hardly have been sullicient. 
He died in 1800, when he had scunudy 
begun the Histoire des Grimpereaux d des 
Oiseaux de Paradis. Both works were 
excellently finished by Desray, who was 
in possession of the materials, and the 
procoss for carrying on the work, A. 
rendered much assistance in the publica- 
tion of l4evaillant’s African Birds. He 
conducted the impressions of the jdates 
as far as the thirteenth number. 

ArniENCE is used to signify the cere- 
monies, practised in courts, at the admis- 
sion of ambassadors and j>ubhc. ministers 
to a hearing. — It is also the name of courts 
of justice or tribunals which were estab- 
lislied by the Spaniards in America, and 
firmed iqion the model of the court of 
ebaneery in Spain. — It is also the name 
of one of the ecclesiastical courts in Fiiig- 
land, which is held wherever tJie arch- 
hif'bnp calls up a cause to be argued 
before himself. 

Auditou, in the language of the ancient 
law; an ofticcr of the courts, whose duty 
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it«^as to interrogate the parties. In a 
jiarrower sense, an officer who overlooks 
accounts. The aiiditmr du chiteletj m 
France, was member of tliat co\irt of 
justice for the city of Paris. (Sec Chd- 
tclet.) This court decided in causes of 
small irn|>ortunce (where the ainount in 
tlispute did not exceed 50 francs.) In the 
11 liigh offices of accounts [rhtxmhres des 
com^U’s) of France, tlic luernhcrs were 
divided into conseillcrs-mnitres and conseil- 
lers-anditeurs^ as the Cicrinan coUtgi s {»lc- 
]>aitments of government) are into coun- 
selloi’s and assistants. A similar division 
in the courts of justict' was introduced l>y 
Napoleon, \iz., that of consdllntrs and 
jug€-(ntdileitrs, which di'^tiiiction still ex- 
ists. In England, this term is a])[)lied to 
thos<' A\ ho t*\'amine accounts. The chief 
aecouutaiit’s office is called office for an- 
diling the public accounts. The ineinht'rs 
of the Spanisli courts of justice are gener- 
ally calU'd oifdores. Tliis ap]i<'ll<ition also 
(‘htaiiis among the papal offieei's. Tin? 
ri counsellors of the nuunviied roin Ho- 
mana (ip v.) are railed oiidilorcs sacri pa- 
latii apostolic^ or auditores rotiv. in the 
])ayal college of finance, the camera apos- 
tolica. ill the lu'ad of wliich is tin', ra/v//- 
nidc came/lingo, tlu're is an auditor came- 
r<e, u ho < \cr<*ises the power of the> coH<*go 
ill <‘aiis(>s ut* minor iin{»ortanee. 

A.! rKMvc'H, ileni'N ; horn in 14S2, at a 
piaee of tin' same name in Jlavana ; the 
ianliieroftlie Aiierhach-eourt and cellar at 
Lei[)%ie, mentioned m (rotlH'’s Faust, llis 
leal nanuj was Stronirr^ hut, ai'eoniing to 
llie la^i^ion of liis time, lie took the, name 
ot* tin* place where he was I nun. The 
lanldmg was erected in 1530, and tradi- 
tion it>]»orts that, five years after, doctor 
Faust was S(*en riding out of it on a bar- 
rel of wim*. Tliis rale Gotln* has made 
u^c* of in his lamous poem. Tlie huildiiig 
^^as known also at the Leipsic lairs as 
one of the most freipienteil jilaces lor the 
exhihifion of rnercliandise. 

Am iisT.T-jDT, buttle at, Oct. 14,1800. 
(See Jena.) 

Ac(-Kt> (^iriEX (Codex Ausfen.sw)"; a 
Grf ok ;tnd I.atin MS. of the E[)istles of 
St. Paul, suj>pos('d by IMichaelis to havi* 
Ix'on written in the ninth centinw", and so 
called from ^diigia JMajor.^ t!i<^ natne of a 
Jiionastery at Klieinan, to wdneh it he- 
lonirod. AfllT parsing through several 
h.md<, it came, in J718, to doctor ilentley, 
who pnndiased it for 250 Jliitcfi florins, 
and It IS /low in the library of ''rrinity col- 
J<*ire, ( ’amhridge. This IMS. (noted F. in 
the seoorid p/nt of Wetsti'iifs New 'J’est.) 
is written in uncial letters, and without 


accents ; not tontinua sericy ns is common 
with the more ancient eopies, hut with 
iiiten’als between the words, and a dot at 
the end of each. 'Hie Greek te\t is writ- 
ten in cajiitals, the Eatin in Aughi-SaMui 
letters; whence it is tok'mlily cH'ar that it 
must have been writtmi in the wi'st of 
l'inroj>e, when* tliril formation of the Latin 
h'tters, usually called rlngh-SaxoUy was in 
general use between the 7th and I2th <-en- 
turies. The inamiscript is (h’fecti\e from 
tlie beginning to Komans iij. 8, and tlio 
Epistio to the Hebrews is only found in 
the J.atin version. 

AroEAs, in falmlons history; a king of 
Elis, finned for his stable, winch eontamed 
3000 oxen, and had not he(*ii cleaned for 
30 years. J I ercules was desired to clear 
away the tilth in one day, and A. proin- 
isi‘d, if he ])(*rforni('d it, to giu* liim a 
tenth part of the eattli*. Tins task 
enli's is said to have executetl by tundng 
the ri\(*r Alpheus, or, as somi' say, the 
J*eii(*us, through the stahh*, W’hieh imme- 
<haf(‘ly carried away the dung and filth. 
A. not otdy n‘fiis(*d to p(*rfonn his en- 
gag(‘ni(‘nt, jiretending that Ih'reules had 
used artifiei*, and ('xperkuiec'd no labor or 
trouble, hnt harnshed Ids own son, Phy- 
lens, from Ids kingdom, for snpjiorting 
lh(i elaims of the liero. T^jion this, a war 
(‘onimenccd, and Hercules eon<(u<*r(‘d 
Elis, put A. to deatli, and gavi* his king- 
<lom to Pliyleus. A. has h(*en ealh'd the 
son of Sol y hecaus(‘ Elis sigmlies the sun. 
Atlor his death, lie n*coived tlu^ honors 
usual!} jiaid To lieroc'^. 

AroEK, Atlianase, horn at PiirM, Dee. 
12, 1731, a gr('at lingifist, xvas a clergy- 
man, ,and professor of rhetoiie in tlie col- 
lege ot' Sr. Kouon. 3'he bishop di* Noe 
made him his chief vicar, and called him, 
in his grand ricairc in partibus 

, llhinicnsium, on account of the zeal 
xvith which the ahlie pursued the study 
of Grecian aiitif[uities. L<‘andiig proved 
its wortli in his (‘haracter and hf*. He 
lj\ed in a si/uj/](> style jn the midst of 
Paris, retired, and fri'e t'rom anxii ty, 
or wish to attain a higher station. He 
divided a moderate ineome with lii'> iiei’dy 
fiimiiy. It was said of Idni that he had 
iii'va'r spoken ill of any one, and no one. 
had spoken dl of him. As a mi'inher of 
tlie aeaderny of insri-iptioi»<, he r<‘maincd 
true to Ids principles of lionest eanilor, 
and was no less lieloved than resj/ectiHl 
by thf* whole society, llio breaking out 
of fh<; revolution aroused the syjnjiathii's 
of ani.'in who lived, by his daily Htiidies, in 
(heece and Rome. He hopi'd lor the 
abolition of crying abuses, and for tlic 
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introduction of true frc«dpin. This ex- 
pectation appears in several of his writ^ 
ings. Ho died before the occurrence of 
any everits wliich could have shaken his 
faith, Feb. 7, 17‘d2. His writings, partly 
IransLilions from the ancient languages, 
and partly political, were publislied from 
his papers, at Paris, in 30 vols. Among 
his political works, tlie most dibUnguished 
are Projet (T kdiicatwn jmblitjuc prec6di 
de qudques R^Jlejrions sur VAsaemblec jVh- 
tunude, 1780; and De la Constitution dcs 
Jtomaiiis sous les Kois tt au Temps de la 
Repiddi(pie^ 170‘2, tlie jiroduct of 30 years’ 
labor, wliicb first appeared after his death, 
with the rest of his posthuijioiis works. 

AiJOKaKAU, Pierre Fraia^ois Charles, 
duke ol‘ (histiglioiKi, rnarslial of Phan(*e ; 
son of a fruit merchant ; born at Pans, 
17o7; served as a carabmier in the 
French army ; went from thence into the 
Neapolitan service, established himself at 
Naples, in 1787, as a fencing-master, and 
was banished tlience, in 170‘^, with the 
rest ol'lns countrymen, lie served, after- 
wards, as a volunteer in the army of Italy, 
in which hi^^ talenls and courage soon 
gained him firomotion. He distmguisJied 
liimsell*, ill 1704, as general of hrigadi; m 
the ann> of the Pyrenees, and, in 170(>, 
as general of division in tliii army of Italy, 
lie took liio pass of itlillesinio ; made him- 
self ma^ler, Afiril Ifi, of the intrenched 
cainj) of till' Piedmontese at (k‘va, aller- 
wardsof that at Casale ; threw Iiiinselfon 
tiic hridire of Lodi, and carried it with tlie 
enemy mtrenchments. J une IG, he pass- 
ed tile Po, and made priboma-s tlie papal 
troops, together w'ith the cardinal legate 
and tie* general’s staff. Aug. 1, he (*ame 
to the as.>^isiauee of ]\IiLss6na; inaintaineil, 
during a wdiole day, a most obstinate 
struggle against a superior number of 
troops, ami look die village of Castiglionc, 
from wbicb be derived bis ducal title. 
Aug. ‘-lo, be passed over tbe Adige, and 
tlrove back tin* enemy as far asRoveredo. 
In tbe battle, of Arcole, wlieii the French 
colli inns wavered, A. seized a standard, 
ruslnul upon the enemy, and gained the 
victory. d'he directory bestoyved this 
standard on him Jan. 27, 17U7. Aug. P, 
lie was named coininaiider of ibo I7th 
military division (tlivision of Paris), in 
])lacc of general JIatry. He was tbe in- 
8truim*nt of the violent proceedings of the 
18tli of Fructidor, and was sainted, by the 
decimatial legislativti body, as the savior 
of Ills country. In 17P9, be was chosen 
a member of the council of five humlred, 
and, therefore, resigru'd Jiis conmmiid. 
He then obtained from the consul, Bon- 


aparte, the command of the a«ny in Jlolr 
land. He led the French and Bataviaa 
army on the Lower Rhine to the sup])Oft 
of Moreau, passed the river at Frankloit, 
tmd fought with the imperial general, with 
various success, until tlie buttle of Ho hen- 
linden ended the camtiaigu. In October 
of 1801, being superseded by general Vic- 
tor, lie remained without eni|3oyinent till 
1803, when he was ajipointed to lead tjia 
army, collected at Bayonne, against Por- 
tugal. When this enterprise failed, he 
went back to Paris, and, May 19, 1804, 
was named mai*shal of the empire, and 
gran<l officer of the legion of honor. In 
July of this year, the king of 8|>ain sent 
Jiiiii the order of Charles HI. At the 
end of 1805, he was at the head of a 
corps of the great army in Germany, 
Ibrinod of troops collected under his corn- 
iiiaiKi at Brest. He contributed to the 
successes which gave birth to tlie j>oace 
of Presburg, and, in March 180(), Jiad pos- 
session ofWetzlar and thecoimtiy around, 
until, in the autumn of this year, a new 
war ealhui him to Prussia. 3’hc Avounds 
which he received in the battle of Kylau 
(ij. v.) compelled him to return to France. 
ICarly in 1811, NafwJeon gave Jiim the 
command of a corps in tJie army of 
Spain. Afienvards he nnurned Iroin 
tlieucc, and remained without any em- 
jiloynierit until July, 1813, Avheii he led 
ihe army in Bavaria against Saxony, 
wliere he took part in the battle of Leip- 
sie. At tin* entrance of the aUn*s into 
Fraiici*, his duty was to cover Lyons. 
Louis XV llI named liiin a peer. After 
tlie fall of Napohani, A, used reproachful 
languagi*. respecting him in a jiroidama- 
tion to his army. Napoleon, thei'cfore, on 
Ids landing in 1815, declared him a traitor. 
A., liowever, expressiaj himself in his fa- 
vor, but took no active part in the new 
order of things. After the return of the 
king, he took his place again in the cham- 
ber of ] leers, .sat among Wey’s judges, was 
for a wddie unoccupied, and du‘d, Juno 
] I, 181(), at his estate La Houssayo, of 
the dro[)sy. 

Auoias. (See Altheas,) 

Algite (pproxene ) ; the name of a 
species in mmeralogy, iiiU'rcstiiig on ac- 
eoiiiit of its wide distribution ari<l the nu- 
merous varieties of ffiriii and color under 
winch it a])peai’s. When crystallized, it 
asM lines the form of sliort, shghtly rhom- 
bic prisms, with their lateral edges replac- 
ed, and terminated at one or botli extrem- 
ities by numerous planes ; and, when 
massivi*, is generally capable of mechan- 
ical division, in liiiea parallel to the sides 
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of ail oblique rhombic prism of 87® S' and 
92® S', its primitive form. Its specific grav- 
ity is fioni 3,23 to 3,34 ; lustre viti*eous ; 
and hardness sufficient to semtch glass. 
Different names have applied to 

some of its most remarkable varieties ; ns, 
tiiojmtk, to ^treenish-vrhite, transpan'nt 
crystals ; sahlite^ wiien it is in imperfeerly 
prismatic and foliated masses ; and cocrol ite, 
when in small, slightly-cohering grains. 
This species occai*s abundantly m bluek 
crystals in basalt and lava, and enters into 
the regular composition of many roek<, 
besides lieing found in veins in primitne 
rocks. It IS conqiosiMl essentially of silev, 
Ihneand magnesia, to wliioh oxy<le ofiron 
is sometimes added ; mul is one of those 
few mineral substances, whose eom)»osi- 
tioii may be imitated by the aititieial miv- 
tureof ns eonsfmients,an<l sulijeeniiirtlomi 
to fu<i«m. Its native crystals, likewiN,*, 
when t'used, and su tie red to roolslio^ly, 
reassnrne their original shape and color. 
A tmii'^parent grt'en variety, tbuiid at 
Zillertlial, in tlie Tyrol, is used in jew- 
elry. 

AugsbcrOj the capital city m iIm’ Ibi- 
varian circle of Tpper Danube, formerly a 
free city of the empire, lies between the 
Wcrtu'di and liCidi, and is the n'sideiwe 
of a hi^hop. It has hou>'es, and 

21>,0{X> inhabitants, of whom 12,000 an* 
ProtC'^tants. Lon. 10® o.V L. ; lat. 48® 22' 
N.; til mih*s N. W. of Munieh. 3'he rn- 
riositiesare the bishop's palace, wIotc the 
confession of Augsburg was siiriied m 
15*40; the city-house, with the golden 
hall, esteemed the finest in Germany ; the 
Fuggerei {10(> small houses, built by two 
brothers, by the name of Fugger, for the 
residence of the poor inhabitants of the 
city, a monument of the benevolence of 
tliose immensely rich citizens) ; the cathe- 
dral eiiurch, and the gallery of paintings 
of the German schools, &c. The city 
ha.s coMsiderahlc carrying trade and deal- 
ings in bills of exchange, important com- 
men-ial transactions with Vienna and It- 
aly, and is likewise a mart for the wiiie.s 
ol southern Germany arul Italy. Wheth- 
er A. bore the name of Damasia before 
die entrance of the Romans into the 
country i.s uncertain, but it is well settled 
that Uie emperor Augustus, about 12 II C., 
idler conquering the Vindelici, placed a 
colony there, which must be considered as 
the origin of the present A. After the 
division of the empire of tlie Fmnk.s, A. 
came under the dominion of the duke of 
Suabia, and, becoming rich hw its com- 
ni^rce, finally purchased its freedom of 
w duke, which was afterwards confirm* 


ed by the emperor. The city now reach- 
ed the summit of it.s prosperity, ami wna^ 
together with Niu'cmherg, a gn tit mart 
for the conirnerco between tic north and 
south <if Europe, until, towanls tin* end of 
the 15th century, the discoveries of the 
INirtiigiiese and Sfianiards gUMi a new di- 
it*etion to the whole eoiiiiin ree of the 
W'orld. In I3l>8, in I’ouseqin tiee of the 
opposition of thti lower ela**^! - of <*iii/ciis, 
the arisfocnitie governineiit w :i> abolishod, 
and a democratic iiinn suls^titnied, whii'h 
<‘<»lUinuetl till lt)0 yeai*s lal« r , v\ lien the 
iiobh'H, w ilh the as'^istaiici* i)f' 1 1 it* fuipcror, 
Charles V, again obtuiniMi the '■(ipreuifu y. 
A. is sfill (uie of the pnneipai inanufiic- 
tiiring places in Germany. 

Afusiu KU CoNKKSSiox, pre-<enfed by 
the Protestanl*^, at the. diet of Augsburg-, 
LVIO, to the emperor and the diet, and, 
lH*ing sigm*<l by the Prote<tanr *.tates, was 
adoptetl ns their eived. jaiila r marie the 
original draught at iIk* eommaud of .lofin, 
eli-etor of Saxony, at 3'<)rgau, m 17 ajli- 
eles ; hut, as its style appeared to Im; too 
violent, It was tiltr-red b\ j\l<*l:irietlion, at 
the command of the elector^ and iii eom- 
phnnee witli the wish»‘.s ol* the body of 
Protestant pnneesand theologians. q’huH 
<*hangi*d, It was presenU‘d aral n ad in the 
diet, June 25. 3’he original is to be I'oimd 
in the imperial Austrian urebi\ e", and tlie 
editicni of tin* Augsburg eonfet-^ion, at 
WiitendH‘rg, J.531, was printt'd from this. 
Atlerwards, M(‘iaii<‘thon arbitrarily alter- 
ed some of the articles, and a new edi- 
tion, with bis cltaiiges, a[>peared in 1.540. 
3'bere now arose a division between those 
who bold the original and tb«).*s' who held 
the altered Augshurg conl'e*'sioii, 'fhe 
former is received by the Lutherans, the 
latter by the (h rman K»‘fonned, wlio 
thereby secured to theniwlves, at the r<»- 
iigiou.s ]>eace of 1555, the f)ri>ilei,n*s ex- 
teiified only to the adherents of the Augi^ 
burg confession, and kimln d seef*^. 

Augshuro Gazette, 

Aroi'Rs; certain priests amotig^ the Ro- 
mans, who, from the flight and the cries 
of binls, from lightning, Ac., pmlieted 
future events, and nnnouneed the will of 
the gods. Tliey w<3re consulted respect- 
ing Ijoth yaiblic un»l private concerns, and 
their respectability, as well as their uiflu- 
ence in the state, was great. By 

merely pronouncing the words Mo dw 
(another <lay), they could dissolve the as- 
.sernbly of the people, and annul all the 
decrees which had been passed at the 
meeting* Their answeia; as well as the 
signs by which they^fov^emad themselves, 
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were called aiiguries. Public auguries 
were, 1, appearances in the heavtnis, as 
diunder and lightning. The augur re- 
marked the place where the flash of 
lightning originated, and wJiere it disap- 
peareih He siood on an elevated place 
(«rx, (tmplum), where he had a full view 
of all around liirri. After tlx; sacrilices 
liad IxM'n inad(‘,andHolejnn prayers ofter- 
imI, he took Ins station, his face towards 
tjie east, his head covered, and ])oiuting 
with his staft'/Zi^MM^) to that portion of 
the Jieav(*ns within tlie limits of winch lie 
projiosed to make his observations. On 
tlie l(;ft were the propitious, on the right 
tlie nnjiropitmiis omens. 2. The cries 
and tli(‘ flight of birds. Predictions 
founded on the observation of birds were 
properly called aiuspiccs, and w'tae veny 
(xnnnion even among tlie Greedvs, who 
took them from the Chaldeans. Tliey 
afterwards Ixcaine so itnportant, that, 
among the Romans, nothing of conse- 
(ptenee in peace or in war was under- 
taken without consulting birds, whoso 
continual flight was suppos(;d to give 
them umvia^al knowh;dg<‘. Tiiey were 
jiropitious or unprojiitious, either from 
tix;ir speci(;s or from tlx; (‘ircunislaiices 
ill W'liich they appeared. The birds of a 
j)rof)lM‘ti(‘ ch;u'act(;r were divided into two 
[irincipal classes — tliose whose flight and 
thos(‘ ^vhose (*ry was indicative of future 
events. In the latter class were included 
the raven, the crow, the night-owl, the 
(•.ock ; ill the former were the eagle, the 
crow, the raven, the kite and the vulture. 
The two last wi’re always unpropitious ; 
the eagle, on tlie, eontraiy, was jiropitious 
whi'ii lx‘ dew Irom left to right ; the crow 
and the raven were jiropiiious on the left 
and nnpropitions on the right. Jl. The 
willmgix'.xs or unwillmgness of chickens 
to eat was also uininous. Tlie former 
was interpreti’d as a good oiiK'ii, the latter 
as a had oix'. Chickens were made use 
of jiartieiilarly in war; therefore a jionti- 
f<'\, some augurs luid harus])ices (w’e 
,^rus/)( t), together with a pullariiis witli a 
}ien-coo|), were attached to the army. 
Residi's thi'se three principal classes, cer- 
Inin omens were drawn fronujuadrupeds; 
e. g., if a beast crossed one’s path, or was 
s(‘eii ill an unusual place, and from many 
iK'Currcnc(‘sinore or less uncommon, c‘. g., 
sudilcn niclanrholy, sneezing, sjiilhng the 
salt on the table, &c. The augurs ex- 
plained such signs, and tauglit how the 
gods were to be appeased. The right of 
taking the auspices, that is, the right to 
inquire of the gods, by certain sigitw, how 
the war would terminate, belonged only 


to the commander-in-chief. The inferior 
officers fought only under his auspices ; 
that is, the declaration which he issued 
was binding upon them, and the fortunate 
or the unfortunate issue of the war was 
attributeil to him alone. 

August ; the name of the eighth month 
from January, inclusive, and the sixth 
of the Roman year, which began with 
March. It was called SextUis, till the 
emperor Augustus, in consideration of 
tlie many instances of good fortune which 
had happened to him in this month, affix- 
ed to it his own name. 

Augusta ; the name of a very great 
number of ancient jilaces ; as, Augusta 
Treverorum, now Trtvea ; Augusta Aiis- 
cioriiiTi, now,/luch ; Augusta Taurinorurn, 
now Turin; Augusta Suessonuin, now 
Soissons, &c. Augusta also is the iiauie 
of many modern places and rivers in 
►South America. 

Augusta ; a post-tovMi of iMaine,on the 
river Kennebec, 5d miles N. N. E. Port- 
land, l()rf N. IC. Boston ; population, in 
IHIO, 1H05 ; in 1820, 2457. Jt is a pleas- 
ant and flourishing town, and lias, by an 
a(‘t of the state legislature, been constitut- 
ed the s(*at of the state government after 
January 1, 1832. Hen; is an elegant bridge 
across "the Kenneh<3C, consisting of two 
arches, eacli 180 feet long. TJie river is 
navigable to A. for vessels of 100 tons. 

Augusta ; a city of* Georgia, opposite to 
ITamlmrg, in South Carolina, with which 
it is connected by a bridge; 87 miles E. 
j\. E. iMillcxlgeville, 123 N, ]N. W. Savan- 
nah, 138 W. N. W, Clx'uleston ; Ion. 80^ 
4(i' W. ; lat. ^13'^ J13^ N ; population, in 
1810, 2478; and in 1827, about 5000. It 
is sitiiateil on an elevated plain. Tlie 
streets arc wide, intei'socliiig each other 
at right angles, and are ornamented witii 
trees. The liouses arc mostly of brick, 
and many of them an* spacious and I'lc- 
gaat. Among the public buildings arc a 
city-hall, an academy, a e(»urt-ln)u».Oj a 
theatre, an hospital, two markets and six 
liouses of ]>uhlic woi*ship. A. is tin urahly 
situated for male, and has a very nourish- 
ing eoniineree. More than 100,000 bags of 
cotton are annually deposited Ix'rc, and 
hence conveyt'd down the riv(‘r to Savan- 
nah and Charleston, for iioriherii and Eu- 
lopeaii markets. 

Augustus, or Austi>’, Saint, called the 
aposUe of the English, flonrislicd at the 
close of the sixth century. He was sent, 
with 40 monks, by Gregoiy, to introduce 
Christianity into tlic Saxon kingdoms. 
He was kindly receive by Etliolbert, 
king of Kent, whom bo aooa converted ; 
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and auch was hia suecaas wkh^ Kis aub- 

reamMkm eif^jg^md Hik, 
to: aiif o^MT cBt»e. 
dmmftdi of tiAmnig no ooertive 
noaastirea Wi^JHaed m ^tlie fivopagatioii 
of the Elated by the mpid prog- 

fM lie hod mode, A* become anribitiouB 
m ]pwmamm§ the siipnmioonfdiority over 
the Eof^ish churchee os oosbbisbop of 
Oonterl^ryyand received th0«febiepi^.o- 
pol poll from the pope, withiiistrtictions 
tt^ establish sees in his province. 
Tifho British bishops in Woles, successors 
of the British converts of the secom^ cen- 
tury, bail never tMdMnitted So the jurisdic- 
tion of the church of Rome, and A. en- 
deavored to persuade them to unite with 
the new English church. They asserted 
tlieir independence, and 1^200 Welsh 
monks were soon after put to the swonl, 
as is thought, at the instigation of A. He 
died in 604, or 608, or 614, and liis relics 
have l>een carefully presented in the ca- 
tliedral of Canterbury. 

Augustine, Saint, one of the most re- 
nowned fathei’s of the Christian church, 
lK)rii at 'Pagaste, a small city in Africa, 
Nov. i;i, 354, during the reign of the em- 
peror Constantine, has related his life in 
the work to which he gave the title of 
Coriftssions* His parents sent him to 
Carthage to complete liis education, but 
lie disapfKiinted their expectations by his 
neglect of serious study and his devotion 
to pleasure. In his 16th year, he became 
very fond of women. For 15 years, he 
was connected with one, by whom he had 
a son. He left her only when he changed 
his whole course of life. A book of 
Cicero^s, called Hartensius, which has not 
cx)me down to our times, led him to the 
study of philosophy ; and, when he found 
tliis did hot satisfy his feelings, he went 
over to the sect of tlie Manichseans. He 
was one of their disciples for nin^ years ; 
but, after having oliitained a correct knowl- 
edge of their doctrines, he left them, and 
departed from Africa to Rome, and thence 
to Milan, where he announced himself as 
a teacher of rhetoric. Saint Ambrose was 
bishop of this city, and his discourses con- 
verted A. to the orthodox faith. The 
reading of Paul’s Epistles wrought an 
entire change in his life and character. 
The Catholic church has a feast (May 3) 
in commemoration of this event. He 
mired into solitude, wrote there many 
l>ookR, and prepared himself for baptism, 
which he received in the 33d year of his 


tc^ther with hk son Adeodattis, 
from the bands of Avnbroae. Ho return- 
ot to AdHoa, sold lik ettate, and gave iha 
iw c kw ia to tbe pooTt io1taJi3n^ only 
eQoi^ to auppoft iirn j Ote ntod^rite 
nwamoK As he was once jnSsiit tn ftie 
ehapeh ot Hippo, the bMom who wm a 
very old matt, signlfleda dearo to coitSe- 
erate a priest to aadst md tiiicceed him. 
At tba desire of the people, A. entered 
upon tile holy office, preached with exr 
traordinaiy success, and, in 395, became 
bisliop of Hippo. He enteretl into a warm 
controversy with Pelagius (see Peiogtowa] 
coiioeming the doctrines of free will, of 
grace and of jiredestinotion, and wrote a 
book concerning them. A. maintained 
that men were justified merely through 
grace, and not through good works, (c^e 
(h'oee.) He died, Aug. 528, 403, while 
Hippo was besieged by the Vandals. 
There have been fathers of the church 
more learned, ma-Rters of a better language 
and a purer taste ; but none have over 
more [)owerfully touched the huitian 
heart, and warmed it towanls religion. 
Painters have tlH^refore given him for a 
symbol a flaming heart. Augustus Nc- 
aiider published, in Berlin, 1823, Sancti 
Jiu^^ustini Confessionum lAhri XIIL A. 
left a monument of his zeal for the mo- 
nastic life by founding some monasteries 
for monks and nuns in Africa, which 
were shortly after destroyed by the Van- 
dals. This onler was governed by strict 
rules, hut was very different from the 
one called, after him, Jhi^nstine, The 
difterent branches of the Augustine order 
were first established in the llth and 12th 
centuries, and their rules were the work 
of the popes and priors. They did not 
constitute a regular order, however, till 
1256, and, in 1&57, were made the fourth 
in rank among the mendicant orders, 
coming after the Dominicans, Francis- 
cans and Carmelites. They wear black 
cowls. Before the reformation, they had 
about 2000 convents, containing 30,000 
monks, and also 300 nunneries. After 
the reformation brought about by Luther, 
a brother of their order, they w ere sep- 
arated into many considerable brother- 
hoods, among which the barefooted 
monks, in Italy, Spain and France, were 
the most numerous. At the beginning 
of the 18th century, the order numbered 
42 provinces. The number of convents 
of this order is now smaller. They are 
to be found in Italy, S|>ain, Portugal, in 
the Austrian states, and in America. In 
1817, Augustine nuns of the congregation 
of Our Lady appeared again iji Paris. 
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Their numbor is 32 ; they support tiiem- 
selves tln;ir industry) ^ucate 200 poor 
childrert^ and possess no landed property. 

AcosrsTuVE, Su; s eity and sea-port in 
East Floi:iil[^ (S^ Saint Auguatvat,) 

AudosTirtiUS (Romulus Momyllu8)8ur- 
named AmuaMu$)\ son of Oi'estea, a 
general of the Roman ein[>eror Julius 
Nepos, Orestes deposed the emperor, 
and placed his son upon the throne, in 
,475. In the following year, Odoacer, a 
commander of the German Ibrces in the 
Roman siirvice, revolted, put Orestes to 
death, obliged A. to resign, and thus put 
an end to the Roman empmj in the West. 
During the 20 years of the Roman empire 
wliicli succeeded tlie murder of Valen- 
ti nian 111, no less than nine emperors 
are uientioned. 

Auoustus (Cains Julius Caewir Octa- 
vius) ; r)riginally called Caius Octavius; 
son of Caius Octovius and Accia, a daugh- 
ter of Julia, the sister of Julius Ctesar. 
The Octavian family originated at Velle- 
tri, m the country of llie Votscians. The 
branch to which Octavius belonged was 
rich and distinguished, llis liilher had 
riS4“u to th(* rank of senator, and had gone 
ti) M acedonia, after being cboseu prietor, 
wliere lie was very distinguished as a 
eivjl aiifl military oftieer. Octavius was 
bom during the consulate of Ciciiro, 05 
B. i), lie lost bis father vvlnm young, 
but was very carefully l)roiight up at 
Bonie by his mother, and L. M. IMnlippus, 
tin* s<‘<'OM(l husband of Accia. llis tal- 
('iJts gained him the regard of his great 
unele, Julius C'lesar, who declared him- 
self Willing to adopt liiiii for Ins son, in 
Ciise he himself should remaiu wirliout 
children. ( letaviiis wits at A[)o]loma, in 
Infill us, where he was studying ekajuence, 
under the reiiowaied orator Af)oIlo«lorus, 
w Ik’H he n‘<*eived the news of i he tragical 
death of Ins iirnde, and of Iiis having 
adopted him as his son. Notwithstanding 
the anxiety of Ins friends, he went over to 
Italy, m order, if circumstances should 
favor him, to satisly the hopes which he 
had enU'rtamed from hemg adopted by 
Julius Ca^^ar. When he landed at Brim- 
diisium, di'piities from the veterans col- 
lected there came to him. ( "oiyneted in 
triumph to the city, and saliitfp as the 
heir and avenger of Ctrsar, lie made his 
adoption pnhlady known, and took the 
naiiK* of his nnedi', adding to it that of 
Ortavianus. U(‘ placed himself, then only 
1ft years old, at the head of tlie veterans, 
poss(‘^sed liims^di’of all the public money 
in Brimdusmm, and advanced through 
Canifiauia to Rome. Hero there were 
von. I. 40 


two p^es, that of tlie. republicans, who 
had killed Ceeaar, and that ai 
and Lep^iui) who, under the 
of avenmn|[ hmi, strove to estald^ their 
own auttionty. The latter party ^came 
vietoiioiia, and the consul, Anfony, ester- 
cised alm^ unMmited power. Odavina 
addressed himself first to Cicero, who had 
retired to his villa at Cumee, bein^ de- 
sirous to gain this max orator, always 
beloved by the people, and whom Anto- 
ny bated and iWed. From thence he 
went to Rome, where the greatest [lart of 
the magistrates, soldiers and citizens came 
to meet him, Antony, alone, paying no 
attention to his return. After Octavius 
had caused his adoption to be confirmed 
in the most solemn manner, he went to 
Antony, begged his friendship, and de- 
manded of him the inheritance left hmi 
by Ccesar, in order to pay the legacies 
mentioned in his will. Antony, at first, 
haughtily rcfij.sed to acknowledge his 
claims, but afterwards changed his de- 
meanor, when he Ibund the influence of 
Octavius continually increasing, mid his 
own proj)ortionahly diminishing. There 
c.ould be no liLsting union Ixelvveen two 
equally ambitious rivals. Their hearts 
chenslK'd reciprocal hatred and jealousy ; 
and their enmity was so little a secret, 
that Octavius was accused of Jiavi/ig 
wished to get Airtony murdered. Ijr^vv 
the latter went to Cisalpine Gaul, be^ii'ged 
Mutina, and was declared an enemy to 
his eomitry while absent from Koine 
how 0(!tavius, who liiul obtaineil lInMuost 
]»owerfnl party in the senate, accompanied 
the consul sent against Antony, and, after 
the death of the consul, took the eluef 
command ; how he, afterwards, avIkmi An- 
tony, togeilier with I ^epidus, entered luilv 
at the head of a jiowei ful army, in tiled 
with Jiim; how a triumvirate was fanied 
by the three genemis; and how, after 
dreadful scenes of blood, in Ronifvind the 
n‘st of Italy, they defeated the repiihlimu 
army under Brutus and Cassius, m Mace- 
donia; — all this is contained in the mtiele 
oil Antony. Antony honored the o.ieino- 
ry of Brutus, hut Octavius in^ul^l•d hs!? 
corpse. After his return to RoriK', he 
salLsfied the avarice of Ins soldiers by the 
division of tlie conquered lands. This 
division caused great ilistiirhanccs. In 
tlie midst of tlie stormy scenes wlueh 
convulsed Italy, he was obliged to contend 
xvith Fulvia, wlioso daughter, Clodia, iie 
had rejected, and witli Lucius, the hrot lie r- 
iu-law of Antony. After several bau}f*s, 
Lucius threw himself into the cny of 
Perusia, where he was soon after obliged 
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to siiirender. The city was giwffl up to 
be plundered, and 300 senotora were con* 
denined to death, as a propitiatory aacri* 
dee to the manes of tliO deified Ctesar. 
After the return of Antony, an end was 
put to the proscriptions. Octavius al- 
lowed such of the proscribed persons as 
had escaped death by flight, and whom 
he no longer feared, to return. There 
were still some disturbances in Gaul, and 
the naval war with Sextus PornjMUUS 
contimied for several years. After his re- 
turn from Gaul, Octavius married the 
ftmaous Livia, the wife of Claudius Nero, 
whom he compelled to resign her, after 
he himself had divorced his third wife, 
Scribonia. JLepidus, who had hitherto 
retained an appearance of {K)wer, was now 
deprivctl of hie authority, and died, as a 
private man, 13 B. C. Antony and Oc- 
tavius now divided the empire. But, 
while the former, in the Kast, gave hini- 
aelf up to a life of luxury, the young 
Octavius pursued his plan of making 
himself sole master of the world, H(i 
especially strove to obtain the love of the 
people. He showed mildness and mag- 
nanimity, without tlie appearance of 
striving after tlie Itighest j»ower, and de- 
clareil himself ready to lay down his 
|>ower when Antony should return from 
tlic war against tlie Parthiuns. He ap- 
eared rather to permit than to wish 
imself to be appointed perpetual tribune 
— ail office which gave him supreme 
power. The more ho advanced in the 
aftections of the peojile, the more openly 
did he declare himself against Antony, 
By niakmg jmblic a will, wlierein liis 
rival ap|K)int^ his sons by Cleopatra his 
heirs, lie stiired up the ill-will of the 
Romans against him. Availing himself 
of this feeling, Octavius declared war 
against the queen of Egypt, and led a 
considerable force, both by sea and land, 
to the Ambracian gulfi where Agiippu 
(q. V.) gained the naval victory of Actiiim 
(q. V.), which made Octavius master of 
the world, B. C. 31. He pursued his 
rival to Egy]Jt, and ended the war, after 
he had rejected the pro^xisal of Antony 
to decide their differences by a personal 
combat. Cleopatra and Antony kdled 
themselves. Octavkis caused them to be 
splendidly burieiL A son of Antony and 
Fulvia was socrifioed, to ensure his .safe- 
ty. Cipsarion, a son of Ctesar and Cleo- 
patra, shared the same fate. All the other 
relations of Antony remained uninjured, 
and Octavius, on the whole, used his 
power with moderation. He spent two 
years in the East, in order to arrange tJic 


afTfurs of Egypt, Greece, Syrifl# Aai# 
Minor and the islands. On his return to 
Rome, he celebrated a triumph for three 
days in succession. P'reed from his 
rivals and enemies, and master of the 
world, he was undecided concerning tiio 
way ill which he should exercise his power 
in futurt'. Agrippa, whose victory had 
given him universal dominion, counselled 
liiiu to renounce his* authority. Maiceiias 
opfiosed tliis; and Octavius followed liis^ 
advice, or rather his own inclinations. 
In order to make the people willing to 
look upon liim as an unlimited nionarcJi, 
he aliolislied the laws of the triumvirate, 
beautified the city, and exerted himself 
in correcting tlie abuses which hud jire- 
vailed during the civil war. At the end 
of his seventh consulsliip, lie entered tho 
senate-house, and declared ids resolution 
to lay clown his power. The senate, 
astonished at liis moderation, bcsouglit 
him to retain it. He yielded to tlieir 
pressing entreaties, and continued to gov- 
ern through them. He now obtained the 
surname of which marked the 

dignity of his ]>ersoii and rank, and united, 
by di'grees, in himself, the offices of 
iiiiperator, or comnifiiider-in-chied’ by .sea 
and land, with jiower to make war and 
peace; of proconsul over all the provinces; 
of perpetual tribune of the people, which 
rendered his person inviolable, and gai 
him the power of intemipting })ul)lic pro- 
ceedings ; and, in fine, of censor, and pon- 
tifex inaximus, or controller of all ndigious 
matters. The laws themselves were sub- 
ject to him, and the oliservance of them 
depended upon Ids will. To these digid- 
ties wo must add the title ot' falhtr of his 
cowilry. Great as was the })ovver given 
to him, he exercised it with wise modera- 
tion. It was the spirit of hi.s jiolicy to 
retain old names and foniis, and he stead- 
fastly refused to assume the title oi' dida- 
tor, which SyDa ami Caesar had made 
odious. — A. conducted many wars m 
Africa, Asia, and jiarticularly in Gaul 
and Spain, when? he triumjdied ovc.t tln^ 
Cantabrians after a severe struggle. His 
arms subjected Aquitania, Fannonia, 
Dalmatia and Illyria, and lield the Da- 
cians, N^uidians and Ethiopians in check. 
He con<®ded a treaty with the Fartidans, 
by winch tliey gave iiji Armenia, and re- 
stored the eagles takini from Crussns and 
Antony. At the foot of tlie AJ[)s he 
erected monuments of his triumjilhs over 
the inounUuneers, the promi remains of 
which are yet to be seen at Susa an<l 
Aosta, After he liad estahlislied jieaec 
throughout the empire, he closed (for tho 
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third time since the foundation of Rome) 
the tenfltele of Janus, B. C. 10. But this 
peace ww inteiTupted, A. D. 9, by the 
defeat ‘dPyarus, who lost three legions in 
an engagement with the Gennans, under 
Anninius, and killed himself in despair. 
The information of this mistbrtune great- 
ly agitated A. He let his beard anti liair 
grow, and often cried out, in the deepest 
grit'f, “ O Varus, restore me iny legions !’’ 
.Meanwhile the Germans were held in 
cheek hy Tiberius. During the peace, 
A. had issued many useful dei'rees, and 
abolished abuses in the government. He 
gave a new form to the senate, employed 
himself in inipnoTing the manners of the 
people, jmrtieularly hy jiromotirig mar- 
riage, enacted laws for the suppression of 
luxury, introduced discipline into the 
armies, and order into the gairu’s of the 
circus. He adorned Rome in such a man- 
ner, that it w^us truly said, He ft»un<l it of 
brick, and left it of marble.” He also 
made jnunieys, as Velleius says, every 
where, to im'rease tin; blessings of peace: 
he went to Sicily and (jJreece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, (jiaul, «iiLe. : in several jilactis he 
fomah'd eifa's and eolonies. Th<i jieople 
erected altars to him, and, hy a decree of 
the senate, the month Sevtilis was called 
^^uixusf. Two consfaraeios, which threat- 
ened Ills hft‘, nnscarri<*d. Ca‘pio, Muretin 
and Rgnatius w('n‘ punished with death: 
(hrma w^-is men' fortunate, r(‘(‘<‘i\mg par- 
don from rh(^ (‘mp<o'or. 9dns magnanim- 
ity men‘ascd the love of the Komans, and 
diminislual tin* imrnhfM' of the disatfected ; 
so that the master of Jhina^ would liava* 
had nothing to wish for, if his family had 
been as ohedn'Ut as tlie world. The de- 
banehery of )us daugliter .lulia gav(^ 
him gn'at pain ; and lie showed hmisell* 
inort’ severe against thosi! who de'^iroyi’d 
the honor of ins tiumly, than against those 
who tlireatcned his life. History says, 
that, in liis old age, la* wasrul<*d hy lavia, 
tlie only })ei*son, ])erhaps, whom lie. truly 
loved. He had no sons, and lost by deatli 
his sister’s son, Marei’lliis, and his daugli- 
ter’s sons, (/aius ami Lucius, whom he 
had appointed his siu'cessors. Also, Orii- 
siis, his son-in-law, whom he loved, died 
early ; and Tibm-ins, the brother of the 
latter, whom he hated, on account of his 
bail ipialities, alone survived. These nu- 
merous calamities, togcithcr with his eoii- 
tinnally-incrensing inlirmities, gave him a 
strong desire of repose. He undertook a 
journey to Cuinpaiiin, from whose purer 
air he. hoped for relief; but disease fixed 
upon him, and he died, at Nola (August 
19, A. D. 14), in the 7f)th year of his age. 


and 45th of h5« reign. When he felt 
his death approaching, he ia saiil to have 
called for a minvr, arranged liis hair, and 
demanded of the by-standers, ® Have I 
played my part well ?” and, an answer be- 
ing returned in the afiirmative, “ 
added he, using the form of the players, 
“ fiirewell, and applaud” (vakte^ etplauditey 
If this last passage in the life of A. is true, 
it is certainly indicative of his character, 
his policy, and even of his fortune. It is 
certain, tliat his conduct was always 
measured atid determined beforehand, and 
that he had a great power of remaining 
cool and unmoved amid the cares and agi- 
tations of government. Studiously con- 
cealing ids own plans, he made use of the 
passions, as well as the talents, of others, to 
further them. He conquered Brutus by 
means of Antony, and Antony by means 
of A grippa. He several times chan ged his 
party, iiui never his purposes, and knew 
liow to cause power to l)e offered, and 
pressed upon him, wliile it was, in fact, the 
object of'all liis exertions. 1 1 cannot be de- 
nied that he used his power with wisdom, 
and became tlic benefactor of his country, 
whicli ho had previously plunged into the 
horrors of civil w’^ar. His taste and active 
mind led him to favor and protect the learn- 
ed ; and lie even exercised the art of the poet 
hiiiis(‘]f; so that he was not ninvortliy of 
giving his name to an age distiiiguislied for 
intellectual creations, liis death plunged 
the empire into the greatest grief. He 
w'us numberiui among the gods, and tein- 
}»les and altai*s were en‘Cteil to hirn. 

Augustus If, Fretlerie, elector of Sax- 
ony and king of Loland, second son of 
Jolm (ieorge III, elector of Saxony, 
l)orn at Dresden, in 1()70, was remarka- 
ble for his bodily strength and activity. 
To his re.siilence in France he owed that 
taste, for luxury and the fine arts, wiiieh 
afterwards made the Savon court mh.'rior 
in splendor to none in Eurojie, exc(*])t that 
ofliOnis XIV. In 1991, he visited Vien- 
na, where he contracted a frien(l>liip with 
the archduke Joseph, afterwards Joseph 
1 . By the death of Ids elder brother, J olm 
George IV, in 1(394, he hecauie elector. 
Tlie Polish tlu-one having became vacant, 
ill 1(39(3, by'lhte death of John Sobiesky, 
A. presimted himself as a candidate for it. 
The al>h6 de Poligiiac, the French am- 
bassador at Wai*saw, supported the pre- 
tensions of the prince of Conti, whom the 
Polish nobility preferred ; but A. had an 
army on the frontiers, obtiiined votes by 
bribery, and publicly embracetl the Cath- 
olic religion. June I27th, 1697, the elec.tion 
took place. A. strengthened his party by 
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10,000 iotu Pol«iid. 

]}Fibery^.4ifd’mtiiiddaUau^<^^ idia tba 
vicn^r^r* A^r heJiad ad<H|&ilied4li« UiHiiiut), 
a traat^i waa, Gonridudadhl^^ Peu^ 
zaa«j|Lj^olaad aiui the ezac Peter 1, figaiuet 
of: Sweden, in which tiie 
ohl^^was the eontj^est of Livonia. 
(S^ Oh'm.) ' But Cl^arlea, having de- 
ihttted the Danee under Uio walls of 
GllMndiagea^ and the Kuaau^ at Nur>a, 
w^apw ready to advance into Poland, 
and^ A. was obliged to provide ibr tlio de- 
fence of his own dominions. Tlius com- 
menced the celebrated northern war, 
which lasted twenty years, hi which A., 
witli hia taithful Saxons, had to withstand 
the opposition of the Poles, as wellastluj 
valor of the Swedes. Charles derlared 
him a usurper, and tJuis sepamted the 
cause of the republic from tliat of the 
king, who obtained but little assistcUice 
from the Poles. The Swedes advajiced 
to Clissow, between Warsaw and Cra- 
cow. A. had 24,000 men, C'harles only 
half the number; hut the Poles gave way 
in file beginning of the engugeiiient, and 
Charles gained a complete victon , July 
20, 1702. May 1, 170.3, the Saxon army 
was defeated again at Puliusk. The diet 
assembkHl at Warsaw declared A., i’eb. 
14, 1704, incapable of wearing the crown 
of Polunil, and Stanislaus Lesezmsky, 
wayvTorle of Poeen, was chosen king, 
July 12, 1704. Chailes, victorwns on 
every side, advanced into Saxony, and A. 
found himself obliged to conclude a se- 
cret }>eace, at Altranstudt (< 4 , v,), Sept. 
24, I70<i. Meanwhile the Russians, ig- 
norant of thesi', transactions, obliged A. to 
attack the Swedish general Mardelekl, 
He gained a signal victory at Kaliscli, and 
entered Warsaw in triuinpli, at tlie tune 
that the proposals of Charles were brought 
to him. However much he might dc*sire 
to take ailvanlage of Ins good fortune, it 
was too late, Saxony lay at the mercy 
of tfie Sweeh^s. He signed the treaty, 
and, December 18, 170b, visited Charles 
in Ins r^ariip at Altranstadt. To complete 
his mortification, Charles comp«illed liirri 
to send to Stanislaus the jewels and ar- 
chives of the crown, with a letter of con- 
gratulation. He returned "to Drestlen, 
where he soon after received an unex- 
pected visit from Charles. Count Flem- 
ining, his first minister, advised him to 
make himself master of the ])erson of his 
dreaded enemy ; but he rejectetl the un- 
just proposal. He now devoted himself 
to the domestic affairs of Saxony. His love 
of splendor ha<l involved him in iimny 
expenses, by wdiich the finances of his 


kiugdutfi were disonleretl. In 1708, ho 
under an aiwnmed name, iM» cam- 
ixiigxk against tlia Freiicii, in the Ni^Uior- 
londa. In 17 09, aider the defeat 'Cjbarl^ii 
at Fultawuy tUu Polei i^caJWl A.^ wJUa 
naked kina^lf anew witli Panj'F* TJiese 
twQ naonardia, in alliance wMbJXemnark^ 
sent troiopa into Pomerania, Noiwith- 
tlic exhausted state of Sweden, 
the Swedish general Steiubock gained a 
sjdeiKikt victoiy over tbe uJUes at Cudo- 
buseh, Dec. 20 , 1712, whicli coni|S'lled 
them to raise the siege of Wisniar and 
Stralsund. CJiarlesXil, having afterwards 
relumed from his residence in 'Turkey, and 
inadi^ known Ins iletenoiiiaiion to prose- 
cute the war wuth vigor, an alliaiK t*, at the 
head of which was A., was furnnMl agniii>t 
Iimi ; but Ills death put tin eiul to the war, 
and A.imneluded u jieacew itli Sweilen. A 
cunfedernlion was now Ibrnied in Toland 
against the Saxon troops, at the hea<l of 
w'liich was a nobleinan, named JLi /ltku^- 
ki. The SiLXons wen.* attueked mi all 
sales, and were obliged to surrender. At 
length, through tJie mediation of Peter, 
an arrangeiiieiit was eoneiuded ut War- 
saw, J7lb, between A. and tlie r(.*()nblic. 
3’he Saxon troops w'ere rcjiiovcd Iroin 
the kingdom, and A., says a eeiebrated 
liiMorian, renouncing tlie idea of subdu- 
ing it b) Ibrci;, songlit to atlani intend by 
other means. He gave himself wholly 
up to voluptuousnos and a Idc of pl(‘as- 
ure. His court vva*! one of the most 
splendid and pohshetl in lOniufu*. 'J'he 
Poh‘S yieliled but too n'adily to the ex- 
ample of their king, and thf3 la^t years of 
his leign were cliaraetonzial liy boinidless 
luxury and corrujitioii of maiinei*s. We 
road witli a*^toiiishm(-nt, even at tins day, 
the (h'scrifitions of the enU*rtamiiionts 
given hy Jiim. It is related that he gave 
a regifiK iit of dragoons to king Frederic 
William of Prussia for 12pure«‘lain vases, 
lie was not fiishkc'tl by his subjects, and 
Idled with dignity his station among the 
Knropean pow<*is. In ids ciiarael(*r gon- 
erons uleas were united w ith despotic i’eel- 
ings,a taste for jileasure witli the ciires of 
amliition, and the restlessness of a warlike 
Sj[>irit with tiie efli’niiiiacy ol’ a luxurious 
hie. Death surpri.scil liiiii in the midst of 
his pleasures and projects. On lusjouiney 
to Warsaw to atteuii the diet, a small 
wound m his knee bci'oming inflamed, he 
died, Feb. 1, 17;jil, and was buried m < ha- 
cow. Ills wile, Clirhtine Kberhardiiie, 
left him one .son. Hy his mistresses la* had 
many chiliiren. 3die countess of Konigs- 
mark burti liim the cel(‘brate<l Maurice 
of JSaxuxiy. (Bee Cosel^ ci/U7Uiji{) of.) 
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Augustus III, Frederic, elector of 
Saxony king of Poland, son of Aw- 
gustus at Dresdien, 169t), succeifedN 

ed his wher as elector, in 1733. To- 
wards *the end of tliis year, Louis XV 
endeavored to replace Stanislaus Lesczin- 
sky, whosb daughter he had married, on 
the thi-one of Poland ; Vmt France was 
too lar distant to send troops enough to 
Poland to support liim. A part of the 
.Polish nobility separated from the diet, 
and, supported by a Russian army, chose 
A. king; and, in I73b, lie was tiivt gener- 
ally re<*ognised as such by the congrciss 
assembled at Warsaw to coiudude a 
jieaee. Although without the great and 
amiable qualities of Ins fathiu-, m other 
res|)t‘cls he c]os<;ly followed his example, 
distinguishing himself by the splendor of 
his toasts and the extravagance of liis 
court. He squandered immense sums on 
pK'tures and musicians. Hunting was 
iiis [lassion. 'I'he cares of govtunment he 
gave up to his favorite and prime minis- 
ter count Rriilil (q. v.), who ^^as artful 
enough to persuade a monarch, w<'uk, but 
jiroud and jcaloics ot* liis dignity, that he 
almie exen‘j-:<‘d th<‘ siipixune ]>ower. His 
systi'm of politics consisted m enrir<‘ de- 
jM'iidenci^ upon Uiissia. He ])referred 
Hi'csdcn to Warsaw, and, through his 
long altsenci' from Poland, the govcTii- 
inent sunk into entire inactivity. Never 
were the annual diets mon'- turbulent, tiud 
iicNcr \vt'r(! tIh'V so iiH'dieiiMit tiom the. 
unbending obstinacy of the members, 
who continually opposi'd t'aidi orlau*, un- 
d(‘r tin’ most trivad pretexts. A. was 
.sati'^licd if he could nmiaiii in his beloved 
SH\on\, and thus the- great kingd<uu of 
Jhiland was <'ilmost entirely vvithoiit a 
govi rmiicnt liir 30 year-^. In the midst 
of this coutii^ion, tin' INili's ajipeared to he 
salislied and happy; but, wlieii f’n'deric 
Jl had couqu(*r(*d Sih'sia, A., ilisturhed by 
the rapidly-mcreasmg ])ower of J'russia, 
united himself witfi tlu (picim of Hungary, 
by tJie trcatii’s ol' D im*. 174*2, i\iay^ 13, 1744, 
and by tliat ot‘ L«‘ipsic, IVlay IH, 1745. 
He jileilged limisi'lf, by means of the 
luoinw v^hlch Fnglaud and Holland were 
to pay him, to furnish lu’r with 30,000 
auxiliary tronjis, which he sent into Si- 
h^sia, wh(u*e they were united with the 
Aus'trian army, but were entirely tlefeated 
at llolienfrieiiberg. .lime 4, 1745. PVed- 
cric now attackeil t^axony itself, and 
prince lieopold of Dessau defeated the 
Saxon army once more, Dec. L5, 1745, at 
Kesselsdorf, under the walls of Dresden. 
A. d(\serfed his capital, and preserved liis 
flic tu res and porcelain, but lost tlie ar- 
40* 


chives of the state, which fell into the 
hahds of the vietore. By 
Drasden, he Wad^^lniitated 

in thO possesi^cm bf Saxony, in the > next 
yes^i In' 1756^ he saw himself 
anew in a war against Prnssid:^ 

Frederic declined his proposal of 
ty, he left Dresden, ^i)t. 10, and entered 
the camp at Pirna, where 17,000 Saxon 
troops were assembled. Frederic 
rounded the Saxons, who were obliged to 
surrender, October 14. A. fled to K5nig- 
stein, and afterwards tp Poland. His au- 
thority in this country had always been in- 
considerable, and, after the loss of Saxony, 
became still more insign iticaiit. The as- 
cension of Catharine to the Ru.ssjaii throne 
was a new source of dist]uietudo to him, 
for the great empress sought, in every 
way, to deprive the Saxon princes, who 
were allies of PVance, of the Polish throne. 
The peace of Hubertsbiirg, therefore, was 
hardly concluded, when A. returned from 
Warsaw to Dresden, wherc he w iis seized, 
Oct. .5, I73;l, with a fit of the gout, which 
attacked his stomach, and put an end to 
his life. Ho had, like Ids lather, before 
his ascension to the Polish throne (1712), 
embraced the Catholic religion at Bologna. 
His son Frederic Christian succeeded 
him as elector of t^axony, and iStani.-'laiis 
Poiiiatowsky as king of Poland. 

An Lie (from th<‘- Latin used for 

court); an epithet given to a eiunieji in 
till* ei-devanl Oermaii eni])ire, the Rtichs- 
hojhith. 'Pile aulic eouiieil was one of the 
two supreme courts of the (o imaii eni- 
pin*, which first n*ecived a distinct form, 
after the estates had obliged tlie emperor, 
in 145t5, to establish tliC court of tJie impe- 
rial eliamiier (das Htich^-KamoLcr^tnekt), 
Aft(*r tlie erection of this court, the em- 
peu'or still iiad, as bcflire, oftieers who 
di'cided all disjiiites brought to hen from 
liis hereditary dominions, and tiom tlie 
em|Mrt‘ at icirgt*. He, ot' course, \\ mild not 
allow the estates the same mriiieiice. m 
the apfioinfmcnt of thi'St* ofti<*ers, w inch 
they ^•xercised in the apjKiintiiient of tlie 
membei's of the other court al>ove-men- 
tioiieil. But, {IS his officers couqiosmg 
tin* aulic council took cognizance nf ju- 
dicial processes, the estates treijuently 
complained of it, afler 1502. 44iey xvei'e 
not able, liowever, to attain any tiling, ex- 
cejit more precision in its organization, 
ill 1550 and lf>54. In the peace of West- 
pludia,it was acknowledged aa a supreme 
court of the ernpii'e, equal to the court of 
the imperial cliamber. It consisted of a 
president, a vice-president, and IH coun- 
sellors, a part of whom, at least, w eix; to 
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1 k 3 taken, not from Austri^ but the otlier 
states ^ empire. Six were to be 
rrotosuints : ati were nmi ^miJ 

by the emperor. If the rpotestiuit coun- 
sellora vverti unanimous, the votes of the 
re^t^iilii not prevail a^iiiist them. The 
ronnWllors were clividetl into a U neh of 
counts and lords, and a beiieli ui' leaiiu il 
iiiQU ( Otlthrtt)^ w ith no distinction, except 
latter, who ^cionally were laised 
to tn^.VaJik of nobU\-, liad a IngluM* salary. 
'riiO Vice-chancellor «it' the empire, also, 
appointed, by the ardibisliop, elector of 
Muyeiiee, liad u seat in tlie auli(‘ council, 
and ct vote alter the president. This 
court had not only concurrent jurisdiction 
with the court of the imperial chamber, 
))nt, in nian> cases, cxclusi\c jimstiiction ; 
in ail feudal })roccssc'i, utul in criminal 
allah'^, over the immediate leudatorh's of 
the cinjit'ror, and ni atKiirs which (‘on- 
ccJMcd the imperial ^o\ I'rnineiit. The 
ri<ihi of appeal, possessed by the estates, 
exJ^lell also in regard to tlii' jutliclal di‘- 
eUiuns of tlnj aulic court. With the death 
of an emperor this court ceased, and 
the next emperor established a new 
one. In tlie m<‘an tune, tlie regents of 
the empire constituted vjce-auhc councils, 
\\Inch ceasi'd again with llie beginnuig 
<‘f (he nev, inipiTiul gov eminent. The ur- 
<‘lii\ I S ol’ this court, whicli were se|varate(l 
from ihosi; of the Au'^triaii house as late as 
1740, are in \heniJa. Justice wu", perhaps, 
never more slowly admiinsrcrcd tlian hy 
the two imperial courts. j\n epigram of 
the mathematician Ka^tiu r ascribes di- 
xjn»‘ power to these hudie>, because they 
gave ]mni<n*tality to legal proce^^cs ; and a 
(lerman expression, f.till in u>e, to iihovc 
ainf Ihin^ on. the Iona; lunch., meaning, t<» 
lielav bometliing indcliiiitcly, is said to be 
tlcnved trorn the pioUacted jiroces^es of 
tJ/ese I'ouits, Jhit tlie T'ula at iiouie, and 
some other courts, liave, pcnliaps, eipmliy 
good claims to tins divine })o\\cr. 

Ai LIS, in ancient geograpliy ; a sea- 
port III llmoiiu, on the strait called JEiuri- 
hr tween Bceotui and Biiho'a. Aga- 
memnon {q. V.) fisseinhled litaa' the Greek 
inrnideil to sail against Troy, (rfee, 
ai.'^o, Iphi^niia.) 

Aunov (Marie Catherine Junielle de 
Jlcj m ville), countess born KJoO, and 
died 170d, was the author of Cotiies des 
Fas { I ’airy Tales), whicli, in their day, met 
^\itll great success in France. Her style 
was ( asy and agreeable, but \ crbosi*. Her 
td< - ai r ollen foundi d on fact. Tlie critic 
caiJiKjt pardon the insipid gallantry of 
niariv (iV her heroes. Hut that was the 
iushion of the time. JShe was fond of de- 


v^Jpping her plots philosophically. Her 
hljHlAiaiid was accused of treason J^y tJireo 
tenants, was imprisonedybd sub- 
jected to a sevt ri! examination, ailS hi dan- 
ger of being condemned to iloatJi, when a 
murUil iliseasc seized upon one of his ac- 
cusc'rSjW ho, to obtain absolution, conlI*>sed 
the falsebood of the whole accusation. 

A UK ELIA X, an cm pm a* of Rome, dis- 
tinguished for lus military uliilitics and 
bUnai bi'v'ciit} of chill acti'i*, w as the son of 
a peasant of ill} I icum. lb' gradnallv josc, 
under V'aierLin 11, to tlu' highest honors 
111 ins ]irol('s>ion, ami even to tlu' eon- 
sulate ; which good fortune was liulher 
lavored by a wealthy nuuriage. Claudi- 
us IJ, on his tlcath-hcd, n'comimuidcd A. 
to the choice of tiu* tioups of Jllviicum, 
who readily acceded to Inswislu s. He 
delivered Italy from the harbarians, re- 
diieed Tetrieiis, who had been unwilling- 
ly made to assume the puiqile in (lanl, 
and conquered the fanious Zenubia, 
(pUHii of I’nlmyra. Owing to tbo iin- 
geni'rons exeiiM' of tlie quei’ii, tliat slie 
Jiad waged vvar liy tlie advua* of her 
ministers, he r si'cretary, the celi'hrated 
Longinus, was put to death by tlie victor; 
lait, after liaving graced Jiis tnumplial 
(‘iitry, Ziuioliia lu'rst'll’ wa*^ jacseiUcd w ill; 
a villa on tlu' Tiber, and allowed to spend 
the remainder ol* her da\s a^ a Homan 
matron. A. follow I'd np liis victories liy 
die reliirmution of abuses, ami the le^toia- 
tion tliroughunt llu' emj»iie of ordei'aml 
regularity, Imr tavinsheil hjs good iiat'ii- 
tions by ibe gem'r.il seventy of ins im'as- 
nn;s, and tlie sacrifa'c ul' the sejLiforian 
order to jjjs slighti st susjm'ious. J le Jiad 
planncil a gieat evpedition agaiie't i'eisia. 
and was waiting in d'hnua' li»r an ojqioi- 
Timity to cross the strifits, wlien lie lost 
}jjs idi*, A. I). I'i."), by as^asvmjjtioii, tJai 
lesnlt of a eonsjiiraey (oxeiled by a sec- 
retary whom lie intended to call to ac- 
eoiint ll>r jM'eulaliun. A, was a wi^e, 
able and ac tive jinnee, ami veiy iisi iid 
in the deelimng state ol* the emj>iie ; hut 
the austerity ol' Jiis eharaeti r caused Jmii 
to be very little regrelKal. It is said tliat 
lie meditated a severe persecuiuai ol* llu; 
CJigristiaiis, w hen lie was so smldenly cut 
ofrj alter a distinguislied and ev enll'nl reign 
of only live years. 

Aurexu-Zekk {ornament of the thrune\ 
born Oct. ^0, i(>lb, reci ivi'il this title from 
bis gramllatber, JeJian-Gnyr, wbo at that 
lime was sovereign of 1 1 mdo-.iaiL Wlieri 
he was nine yeais oltl, ids weak and un- 
fiirtunate lather, Shall Jidian, snci*(;eded 
to the throne. Aureiig-Zebe was dis- 
liiiguibhcd, wlien a youili, for his serious 
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look, his fi?equent prayers,' his love t)f 
solitude, %!l|^prolound hypoerisy, and 
deep He caused himself to he 

ceivecl the fakirs, wore tlieir 

hahit, and wished to visit the tornh of flic 
great prophet at Medina. But in his ‘>Oth 
year, he laid aside the Koran, wliieli lie 
had hitherto carried in his lio&oin, raised 
a holly of troops hy his address and good 
torliiTie, and obtained tlie gov«Tnrnent of 
tin' l)ee( an. H('re,wishingtog{veth(‘takii*s 
a ])roor of his love and frit'ndship, lie ni- 
vit('d tlK'in to a feast, and eoinpelled them, 
notwithstanding th(*ir n‘sistanee, to jait on 
new and decent rlothing. He hurnt the 
old clothes, and found therein a (piantity 
of gold and silver jiieees, wliieli did him 
good st^rviee when lie came; to enrry on 
war with )iis brother. He stirred up dis- 
sen-'lons la'tween his hrotljer*^, made use 
of the assisfanee of one against tin* other, 
and hiially shut Ids lather up in [lis hanan, 
where lie kept Idiii prisoner. He ilam 
niunlered his relatives, one alha'the othor, 
ainh ill Ihod, ascended tlie tlirorie of lliri- 
dostan, and look the nam<’ (hij/r. 

Notu’ithstanding the means hy which he 
liad ^01 j)oss(‘ssj()n of power, In* governed 
with miieh wisdom, lani'^nlted the v\(*l- 
fare ol‘his jieople, ^vatehed over the 
er\atir>n of justice, and the purity of man- 
ners, and 'iouglit toeoiitirm Ins ow'ii pnua-r. 
’’J'woot'his sinis, who end(’a\ on‘d to form 
a party in tlnar o^^ ii fa\ or, lie eansed to ht* 
arr«">^red and jait to death l)V slow jioison. 
11 e earned on many vv'ars, conquered (hil- 
eonda and \’isiapoiir, and drov<*. out, l)y 
degree'^, the iMajirattas from their eonntiy. 
.Anrumrahad, on<*e Ins r<*sid<‘ne(‘, now des- 
olate, Si'cly has deserihi'd in his VVOndi’rs 
of rhora (London, lH‘i4). .\fterhis death, 
th(* Boijid I'lripire deejmed, ^vars imme- 
diately broke out hi'tweiai his sons, and 
several eoiupiered jirovaneijs sought to 
make Theiijsrlves iiah'pendent, 

Amu r's, nr Aiirkus Ncmmus ; tin* first 
gold coin which was coined in Rome, 
5h) A. r., in the second Ihmic war. It 
weighed two denarii and one qninarim, 
aial \v<ts A\()rth 25 denaHi^ or 1 00 5r.vttrre6* 
(SiK't. < )tli. 4; Tai*it, Hist. i. 24). Tn lattrr 
ijiiie^, It was called solidus, hnt had di- 
minislied in value. At first, 40 aurei 
Were iiuule out of a pound; undiT Nero, 
45 ; under (^onstantiue, 72. It was al)out 
as mneli as a dueat. 

A I KieuLVR Confession. (Sec Con- 
fission.) 

AuRKiV, in astronomy ; tlic Waf^oner 
a er>nst('llafion of the northern 
lieim^ph('n‘, containing 66 stars, accord- 
ing to the Bntisii catalogut*. 


Aurora (Greek, ; daughter of Hy- 

jierioii i and (rioter df j^l , and 

LuOa. Shfe of die anci^^ god- 

desses of the'Vaije of the Titans, but re- 
tained her rank among the lutetr raCO of 
gods. To the Titan Astrteus, spi^ 
Crius, she bore the Winds, Zcjibyriilj Bo- 
reas, and Notus, the Monung-star, and the 
Constellations. She rises from the oce^, 
drawn hy the celestial horses Lampus^afil 
Rhaeton, and, with rosy fingers, raise® me 
veil of night, shedding upoh the 

world, until she flics from the s])lendov 
of day. Among the mortals whosr; beau- 
ty captivated tVie godd<*ss, ])oets mention 
Orion, Tithoiius and Cephalus. 

Aurora Australis. (See Aurora Bo- 
realis.) 

Aurora Borealis (French, nvrore ho- 
reale; German, ^Vbrr//iVA/) ; northern light. 
AVc oftmi see in the north, near the hori- 
zon, usually a short time alter sunset, a 
<lark segment of a circle, siirroundial by a 
brilliant arch of white or fiery light ; and 
this arch is often separated into htwcral 
eonef'ntric arches, l(*aving the dark seg- 
ment visible between them. From these 
arches, and from the dark segment itself, 
in high latitudes, eoJumns of light, of the 
most vnriegat(‘d and beautiful colors, shoot 
up towards the zenith, and, sometimes,, 
masses like sheaves of light are seatter(‘rl 
m all directions. The ajqiearaiiei' i> tlieii 
splendid ; and its increasing beauty is an- 
imimcc'd hy a general undulation of the 
masses of light. A kind of fiery coronet 
1 *^ atterwards form(‘d about thi* /(*nith, hy 
the iin'cting ol* all th(3 colnmns ot‘ light, 
reseiiihling tlic knob of a tent. At this 
inouK'nt, the sjieetaclc is magniticent, 
both tor lie* mullqilicity and lu aur^ of 
the eolumns which the aurora jire^i’nts. 
(('onifiare iMaiipertuis De la Ficr;Hre de la 
Tirre, Bans, 1788.) The hgiiT, alh'r 
till"!, grows fainter and mon' traiMpiil. 
8’his faintness and tranquillity, Imwexer, 
an* only temporary, for the plienoioetia 
an* soon repeated in all their beauty — tlie 
o'^eillation of the columns of hulit, tla^ 
formation of tlie corona, and tin* like, 
though with a thousand variation^. At 
length, tlie motion wliolly ceasi's, rlie liglit 
is collectetl about the northern liori/on, 
the dark segment vanishes, and nothing 
is leil hut a strong brightness in tlie north, 
which is lost in the dawning day. Tiiese 
hrilliant appearances are also alternh^d, in 
liigfi latitudes, with loud noises, described 
resembling the hissing and crackling 
of fire-works. This apjiearaiice has re- 
ceived the name of northern light, h< - 
cause, on account of our position on tiie 
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eaiti],.'vre fee it only about the nortli pok. 

A euniler 

was BfiKn about>the in 1773» 

by C<i|Bfc*s eailora, bctwete and 60® Sk 
later travellers have obsorv eil tlie 
These phenomena ought, there- 
t properly to be called polar lights . — 
PhiloaopheilB are of didereut opinions as 
t%th6 cause of tlie aurora. It is, liou- 
satiafaotorily ascertained to be within 
Ito fpgion of our atmosphere. IleJi us- 
citlMm it to tJie reflection of the suii and 
moon by the clouds of snow and needles 
of ice, wliicli are constantly tlnatnig in 
the atmosphere of the frigid zones. xMai- 
ran suppesi d it to procf'ed fi<mi the at- 
mosphere (jf the sun. Badly Jismhed it 
to magnetism, and its remarkahK' iidhi- 
ence on the needle lias been generally 
ob6er\ed. Franklin attribmeil it to »‘le<-- 
tneny. Biot, who was sent to the Shet- 
land i>lmids, in 1^:17, h) the French ai ad- 
em\ of* ^ciellce^s, to determine the Irngili 
of the pemlulum \ihrating ^t'eond'!, had 
an op[M>rtiimty, Aug. ‘27 of the sana' v (‘ar, 
of observing tlie aurora borealis, in all ii^ 
sjjlendor, at tlni i>land of L nst. (-)n this 
occasion, he ascribed to the pheijomeiion 
a volcanic oiigin, and his rca'ioning is 
given at length in the Joanud dts Savant 
lor j.^20. J li> description of tliic^ vvomh r- 
fiil pin'iiomeiion is to he found m Biofs 
]*n(hs incntnirt de Physique^ 3<l ed., 
Tans, Ir'ii, vol. ii. f>, ct seep An m- 
geiiiouv iimt of K.istiicr, ad\anctMl m tlie 
sixili (Million of (ireii’s i-’/n/.'f/A: (Pliysic.>), 
llallc, lr20, is deserving of attention, 
lie (Mjnsiders polar lights as tin? elce- 
tricity of tiie eanli rising jaTiodnadly to 
the p<)l(‘^>. The latest observations on 
this* apjxMiranc.c were eominun]nit«*d h\ 
Itichardson and Hood, in th<‘ appendix t») 
Flank lin’s \iirrativ(i of a Journey to ihe 
iSJioics of the Polar Sea, in l.sid, 
London, ]b^2d, 1824. 

A I SO MI S, Di^eius iNlagnus, tlio most 
celchralrd lloinail poet of tlie 4tli cen- 
tnj\, was Ijorii at Burdigala (Bordeaux), 
ah(nit tli(‘ year 310. He studied under 
Ftweral di.^UiiguisIied masters, and became, 
at la^T, professor of rlietoric in lii.s native 
(ity, whence his fame extended throngii 
till' whole empire. Valentiniiui intni.Med 
to him the (Mlueatioti of Jiis son Gratian, 
and afipoiiitcd liim afterwards c^ucstor ami 
jnetorian [irefeet. After Gratian bad as- 
cended the throne, he showed himself 
not l(‘S.s grateliil to his preceptor. About 
the >ear 370, he appointed him consul in 
Gai i). Afr*T tiic death of Gratian, A. lived 
upon an ostute at Bordeaux, dev ot(M I to Jit- 
eiaiy jinrsuits, and died about 304. — As 


¥id4Ntitiniaa was of the Chrlet^i feligioiit 
Ijttppmbiible that A* wa» akio^iiud many 
wte writings confirm tbkrt^^ijecUijro. 
Cmca are not uuaiiiiiiou{t.oiinpD subject 
of his ^etical merits. He is, undeniably^ 
learned and ingenious, but his style and 
versification have die blemiahes of die 
age, and his Latin is itnpnm. His (‘])i- 
grums, idyls, ©cJogues, letters in vei-st*, Iscc., 
extant. The most valuable eiJitioiis 
are, Bonfeaux, 1575-80, 2 vols., 41 (j., l>y, 
Souchay ; Paris, 1730-34, Jaubtat ; I'ans, 
17fiO-7(5, 4 vols., l2mo. 

Auspices. (iSee Ait^ur.) 

Austermtz, a town with 2000 inhali- 
itaiits, in the dominions of the prince of 
Kaimitz-Rittberg, in the eireU? of BrUnn, 
ill Moravia, 10 miles east of‘ Bnmii, on 
the iiigliway which leads hy (mding to 
Hungary, is famous for the buttle of the 
2d of Ht'cember, 1805, imd thi^ arnii^tico 
of the t)ih of the same month. 4'hese 
(Willis wore turning ])oiiits in the destiny 
<»f Europe tuid dui elevation of Napoleon, 
d'lu'ir niniK'diate coii-^e(|uenc(‘ was die 
])i‘ae(‘ of PiHshurg; hut tin' most imjiort- 
anr result was tlie subjt'Ction of Germany 
and the humiliaticjn of Prussia ; t(>r the 
victory at A. mit only fiustruted Put’s 
gn'at jdan of redui’ing tlie ]K)wi'r of 
Fraiici', hy the uIIrhI arms of Britain, 
Ku.^sia and Austria, to the hounds, wiuclu 
10 M'aiv after, tlu^ peaee at Pans a^''igmMl 
to Jl, hut also (established, with the a^^l^t- 
anc(* of French diplomacy, Nafioleon’s 
continental tmd ledi'rative sv stein. Na- 
jioleoa, uft(u* tlie capitulation of iMm k, in 
rim, Oct. IP, uiJclieckcMl at Ixamhach 
and Mariazell Iiy tlie Austrians iindtT 
M(M‘iv(ddf, and at Duriisti in, i\uv. 1 1 
(wlierc Moi*ti(‘r suffered loss), hy tin* Uus- 
Mans under Koutoiiscjffi occupn'd Vienna, 
J3ili Nov., and iimncdiutely took posses- 
Moii of the bridge over tin* Danube, Ji'ad- 
mg to Moravia, vvliile priinaj Auershi'rg^ 
who should have hurnt it, allowed Inm- 
self to he deluded by a jin'K ndi'd in'giv 
liation for peace, Mwsiial i.aimes, tln'io- 
foiM', on the loth, came u]> witli lh (3 
Bussiaii army under Koutousotf, who, to 
pu'^eiaR* liJULself, resolved to saeniirc the 
ri;ar-guard of (>000 men, whom punee 
Bagration coiriinniided. Tins mtn*pid 
general, however, nolwithsta'nd mg he \v;is 
attacked hy 30,000 Fri'i ich at Hoilahrimn, 
on the lOtli, and at (iimtersdorf, on tlio 
I7tli, forced Jiis way, with tlui ri'inains 
of Ins troops, to the main army, on the 
jPth. Here die emperor Alexjimh r had 
arrived, ou die 18th, from Berlin, and on 
the sam(5 day tllC second iinssiaii unn\^ 
under Buxhovvdk), had united witii diat 
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of Kjcmtousodl&M No^mber 24, the 
Bim sttoug^ also arr}»^ 

and it head-qua«ie)^, 

of th 0 .two$liilpa]?or% Alexander and Fi^nV 
Qig, at Ohnhtz (the troops being then in 
want of provisionls), to march, Nov. 27, 
from ilie advantageous station of Oischan 
(8 miles from A.), in fivepimllel columns, 
against llrumry where Napoleon Inul al* 
ready taken up his head -quarters on die 
20tJi, and offer him battle. Rut the Rus- 
sians lost many days by repeated cliangi^s 
in tlicir plans of attack, and Napoleim 
cleet ived them by negotiations (in ^viiieh 
prince Dolgorucki made very liigh d('.- 
inands), tdso fiy retiring, as if lie wish- 
ed to avoid nil attack, aral, to conceal 
liis forcf», contmcte<i his troops into a 
narrow space. He thereby gamed time, 
till tlic amval of the corps niidcr Henm- 
dotte, and two divisions of Duvoust’s, Dec. 
1st, wlnm he prejiared his army, wJindi 
rested on Rriinn, tor battle, mid assiir(‘<! 
his troops of the victory of the folhmmg 
day, being die anniversary of Jiis <’orona- 
rioii. The Frencdi army, in a position 
unknown to Koutoiiwift; was alioui 80,000 
strong. The army of the allies nunibenMl 
about 84,000 foot anil 10,000 horse, 
among which werf*, 20,000 Austrian 
troops. On the morning of the 2<1, about 
7 o’clock, the battle began, accmrduig to 
a ])lan firepared by the Austrian general 
Weyroiter. Jtuxhowden, who conimaiid- 
ed lli(‘ left wing of tin; Knssian army, 
was sianoiu'd beside the Isl eolninii, leil 
by lieiifenarit-geiieral Dorktorolf, wliieli, 
logedier with die 2<1, under general l.aii- 
geron, an<l the f3d, under general Rrz>b>s- 
ziwvsky, was to siirronrid the right wing 
of tin* Fnmeb uiidi'r Hoult. Tiie \illag<- 
of Dr’lnit/ was taken atb*r an obstinate 
engagement ; but, deluded by the eIlemy’^ 
retri'af, Ibixhowaleii prt'ssed forward, w'ltb 
die Ist column, too tiir to tlie left, ami fell 
into a naiTow iletile, wdiich two divisions 
of Dm oust bud occupiial in the niglil. 
About llie same time, the 2d and »‘ki (‘ol- 
umns, in order to attack the right wing 
also HI Iront, had left the heiglits of Pi*atz, 
wliieli fiverlooked the field ol* battle. 
These were immediately oe^Mi])ied by 
SoiiIt,and maintained, after a fight of two 
lionrs. by the aid of a part of tlie centre, 
under Bernadotte, against the efforts of 
Koiitoiisoff This decidial the victory ; for 
tJi(3 Russian Jell wing, wdiicli was be/fore 
engagiHl with Davoiist, and, after Soidt’s 
eJiange of position, with the Frencli re- 
serve also, was cut off from the centre, 
and attacked both in ft^ik and rear. 
Tiius the 2d and 3d 'CmUlnns fell into 


French' BModotUK^aop- 

poited by a'wi^l^irect^d brdke 4n« 
centre of the allies (where tlio 'Aiiutieaus^ 
mostly newly*^listed troo])s, stb6d 
the command of Koutousoff ), and {H|pied 
it upon the right wing of the Rtisaiacbrkn- 
d«r Bagration and prince Lieciitenste^lfl, 
so that the Russian reserve came too stm 
into the engagement. Still it made^ for 
a long time, a gallant resistance finder 
the grand prince Constantine and the 
prince Dolgoruckb After this body was 
thrown into disorder by the h'rench left 
wing under Lannes, anil the last attack 
of the Russian guards frustrated by the 
French guards and the cavalry, which 
Murat commanded, tlie allied army re- 
treated, under cover of Bagration and 
Kienmayr, about 1 oVhxk, m good order, 
To A., and, at 4 o’clock, passed over the 
March. The issue of this battle was sin- 
gular. The French troops of the right 
wing, with tlieir rear resting on A., at- 
Uwked file remaind(*r of the left wing 
of the allies, and, in the end, marched 
down from the same heights, from which, 
in the morning, the allies Jmd descended 
to attack them. Consequently, the Rus- 
sian left wing suffered the most, as it liad 
to fbn e its way over the frozen })(>nds at 
Kobi*lnitz and Bafsehan, and over a iiar- 
loW' dik(‘. According to tlie French ac- 
count, several thousand of the allied 
troops were drowned in these ponds, 
w ben Najioleon ordeivd the ici! to be 
broken wiih shot. At this crisis, lieuten- 
ant -gi'iural J'rzvhyszewsky, with 113 of- 
ficei*s and (iOOO men, was flin'cd to lay 
down Ills arms. According to Kontoii- 
sotf’s report, the Russians lo^r 12,000 men. 
'riio Fnmcli made tJieir own lo>s about 
4r>00 nam. but the nmnl>i‘r of |)ri>oiiers 
takrii on thi' 2d and 3d, about 20,000 men, 
an<l tliat of the cannons taken, Avhiel), ilir 
the most part, were stuck last in the mo- 
rasses, rather more than 1.10. The Aus- 
trians lost 5022 in killed, w'ounded and 
piisonei-s. — 'J'Jie battle, it is stiid, would 
imve been w'oii by the Russians, if they 
lijul fought either before tlie I si of De- 
cember, and consequently Bcrna- 

dotte and Davoust had re<*nl’orced the 
Fi’ench army, or after the 15ili ; for an 
army of 80,000 men wais ajiproaching, 
f!*om the Hungarian frontier, towaids Vi- 
enna and the Danube, leil by tbe arch- 
dukes Charles and John, wlio had joined 
their foix'es near Windisch-Feistritz, in 
Btyria, Nov. 27, while Massena remained 
at his post on the Isonzo. Troops were 
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also to 

iind^‘ 'dio^^oifnWuAikd^ciir^ 
sen, lAd'iflvaded Up?lp>Slr Silesia, Doc. 3, 
a:i^>;,«lie()ared the people of Bohemia to 
a body 5 and,ih consequence of 
dfie Waty Of Potsdam, Nov. 3, by which 
theHidng of Prussia joined the Russian 

S nce, aSi army of 180,000 men — Pnis- 
B, SaXbns and Hessians— stood ready, 
in OiSe Napoleon should rcftise, on the 
15th of December, the mediation of 
Prussia, according to the treaty of Lune- 
ville, to invade France, and to break 
through Napoleon’s line upon thf' Dan- 
ube ; While an army of 80,000 men — Prus- 
sians, Russians (under Tolstoi), Swedes, 
Hanoverians and English — in Upper Ger- 
many, threatened the frontiei*s of the 
Neilierlandri. In Italy, too, the landing 
of the English and Russians might elfect 
an important diversion. In sjiite of all 
these ivsources, Austria asked for peaee. 
December *3, prince John von Lu‘eht(‘n- 
stem appeared at Napoleon’s liead-quar- 
ters, and, on the 4th, the emperor Francis 
himself had a two hours’ interview with 
hiin at the French outposts, not far from 
the village of Na5iedlowic2, near a mill at 
Saioschfitz, where tlie two monarchs 
made a truce, and laid the foundation of 
a {H^aoe. Napoleon’s adjutant, gtmeral 
Savary, accompanied the German em- 
peror back to his head-rpiartei*s, to learn 
whether Alexander would accede to the 
treaty. The Russian accounts say that 
the emperor \vould not allow him to comii 
into Ins presence ; but the l^rench bulle- 
tins give a circumstantial account of liis 
audience, Which is also mentioned by the 
Austrian general von Sriittrrlieim, the 
author of MnteriauT pour sennr a VHist. 
de la Bataille (TJivsterUtz (180t>, wiili 
notes by a French oflieer, said to liavc 
been dictated by Napoleon). Prince Ber- 
th ier and prince von Lieclitcristein eon- 
chnled, on the (>th, a truce, according to 
tlie terms of which the French army was 
to hold the Austrian circle, Venice, apart 
of Bohemia and Moravia, and Presbiirg ; 
the Russian army was to evacuate the 
territories of the emperor of Austria ; no 
levy was to be made in Bohemia or 
Hungary, and no foreign army was to 
enter the states of the house of Austria. 
On tlie 7th, Napoleon imposed upon the 
countries held by his troops a tax of a 
hundred millions of francs. Alexander, 
according to the wishes of the emperor of 
Austria, drew olf his army, though he 
would not accede to the treaty, but placed 
Ibis troops in Bilesia and Lower Barony, 


S e dilMosa] 

h 4, i606, hifl troQ]^9|r|>altnatia 
pt>B8eS$ion of Cattaro whjch 
)een given up by Adatrialb France. 
The truce of A. i>aralyzed' the strength 
of the Au^ian monarchy, and broke its 
fbmiet alliances, so that thej Prussian 
minister, count von Haugwitz (wlio had 
come to Vietina, in November, that ho 
might act as mediator on the 15th Dec., 
but had been anticipated by Napoh'on)^ 
linding, in the altered state of aflairs, that 
he must either declare open war against 
the French emperor, or make an alliance 
wdth him, concluded, Dec. 15, in oppo- 
sition to his instructions, the treaty by 
which Prussia exchanged the alliance of 
Russia for that of P’rance. (Soe i>uc- 
ehesini On the Confederation of the Rhine^ 
i. .*148, and Scholl’s TVaites de Pair^ viiL 
27.) Austria afterwards subscribed, Dec, 
2<), the hard conditions of the peace of 
Preshurg(fj. v.), by w hich she not only gave 
up a n^rritory^ ol* 24,200 square miles, with 
2,78.5,000 inhabitants, and a revenue of 
1 3,01 0,000 florins, but lost her alliance with 
Switzerland and Italy, and her influenco 
in the German emjiire. Thus Napoleon’s 
siipcrionty was established in Italy, the 
depeudenee of the princes of Low er Gi'r- 
mafiy upon France confirmed, and Prus- 
sia drawn from its system of neutrality. 
Austin, St. (See Augustin,) 

Austral Ocean. (See South Sea and 
Krusenstem.) 

Australia. (The English geographers 
make two divisions of the islands miuinon- 
ed in this article ; 1. Australasia or Austra- 
lia; those lyiii" around New Holland, from 
Ion. ViP to 185^ E., and lat. 3®N. to 50^ S. 
2. Polynesia, lying N, of Australasia, and 
Pk of the Philippines, from Ion. 170^ to 
230° E., and lat. 35° N. to ,50° S. Wo 
have retained the term Australia, in the 
more conqirelionsive sense in whicli it is 
used in Germany, it being a word of in- 
definite signification.) This is the fifth 
division of the globe, at first called South- 
ern India, and, on account of the multi- 
tude of ishirifls of which it consists, Poly- 
nesia, or the Island world. It has its name 
from its southern position with r(‘gnrd to 
the old world. This portion of the globe 
began to be discovered after America and 
the South seas were known to the I'hiro- 
peans. Magellan, who first undertook a 
voyage round the world, had promised 
the Spanish monarch, into whose service 
he entered when he left the Portuguese, 
that he would arrive at the Moluccas by 
sailing westw^id. Oil this voyage, he 
discovered, 1521, the Ladrones, 
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oi^Mariawpt which coiMti- 

tutes a pptirA^ ^ ; Jt§g; 9 llaa niust, 
fore, be laa ;the first disco verenji|f^ 

this portioofhf the g^ 9 be, and opened thef 
way for the subsequent discoveries in this 
quarter. years elapsed before all the 
islands, wliich now pass under the name 
of A., were known to Europeans, After 
Magellan, the Spanish navigators contin- 
ued the process of discovery in this part 
of the world, particularly Alvaro de Men- 
uana, who, in the last part of the Ibih 
century, discovered the Solomon islands 
and the Marquesas, and passed through 
the Society and Friendly islands without 
seeing them. Fernandez de Quiros, who 
had accompanied him on his third voy- 
age, took a southerly direction, and hit 
upon the part of tiie South sea which 
contains the most islands. He made 
known to the world tlie Society islands 
and Terra del Espiritu Santo. In the 
17th century, the Dutch began to explore 
tliis part of the ocean, and, besides several 
small islands, discovered the largest island 
of A., New Ilolland, which received its 
name from them, although there is some 
reason for sup[>osing that it had been vis- 
ited by the Fortuguese a hundred years 
earlier ; but their discoveries seem to have 
been concealed by their government, ami 
afterwards forgotten. TMcoasts of New 
Holland, e. g. Edel’s Land, Nuyt’s Land, 
De Wilt’s Land, retain the names of the 
Dutch discoverers. Tasman, a Dutchman, 
and Dampier, an Englishman, continueil 
tin; discoveries. In the middle of the 18th 
centuiy, the Englishimai Byrou,WalIisaml 
Carteret, and the Frenchman Bougainville 
exerted themselves to extend the knowl- 
edge of A. But James Cook (q. v.J, who 
circumnavigated tlie world from 1/(38 to 
1779, contributed most to the more accu- 
rate examination of this portion of the 
glolic, corrected the knowdedge of Euro- 
peans with regard to the islands already 
known, again discovered ishuids belbre 
seen, and was the original discoverer of 
New Caledonia and tlie Sandwich islands. 
After the time of Cook, both the French 
and English exerted themselves to give 
tlie world a better acqiiahitaiice with A. 
Among the later navigators, Entrccas- 
teaux, Crant, La Peyrouse, Baudin, Flin- 
d(;rs, Krusenstern and Kotzebue have 
added to our knowledge of A. TJiere 
an*, doubtless, many islands still in these 
seas, which no European has seen, and 
of those known, only the coasts have yet 
been explored. The South sea and the 
Pacific ocean, betw^n tlip eastern shore 
of Asia and the westeinx .^ore of Ainer- 


ica, coi^aipa,^<he .of i A. 

35* N. lat^^ tom » W R Ion. 
The simerilcial contents are eatitfnsied at 
about 3,500J)0Q square miles ; of which 
New Holland, . done is almost equd in 
size to Europe.-^\\^e may regard dl^esa 
islands as continuous chains of mountainOi 
which rise from the sea, and, running ad 
a direction from N. to S. E., in a double 
row, like hills and promontories, surround 
New Holland. The line nearest the main 
land of New Holland begins with New 
Guinea, and ends with New Zealand ; 
the second line begins at the Ladfones, 
and passes on to NavigaUir’s islands and 
the Friendly islands, whence it takes a 
direction froni the west towards tiic east. 
From these almost coiitinuous rows of 
islands the Sandwich islands are wholly 
separateiL — The soil of A. is fruitlul, es- 
jxiciaily in the islands of the torrid zone. 
Plants transported Jiitlier from Europe 
ftourish. Some of the islands are low 
and flat ; others have steep, rocky shores, 
and are filled willi mountains, some com- 
posed of primilive rocks, others of fldtz 
and basalt. The highest known are the 
Mauna lloa, in the SandwicJi islands, and 
Peak Egmoijt, in New Zealand, the heiglit 
of which amounts to 14,000 feet. Sev- 
eral of these islands are of volcainc origin : 
otlnu'S are raised from the bottoiii of the 
sea by successive layers of coral, or car- 
rie<l to their present height by accumula- 
tions of the same substance on the origi* 
iial rocks at tin* bottom of the deep. The 
coral formations extend to a disuince from 
their coasts, and constitute reefs, so that 
it is dangerous to approacli them. The 
mountains of A. have not yet been ex- 
plore<l, and tlieir structure investigated. 
The shore.s of New Holland, New Guinea 
and New Zealand, and the mountains in 
their vicinity, have been examined by 
naturalists hut slighll 3 \ The residence 
of Europeans in the other islands, also, 
lias been too short to allow tliem to make 
accurate observations. In later times, the 
English have made an attempt to j)asa 
from tlie eastern coast of New Holland, 
where tlieir colonies arc situated, to 
the interior. The mountains extending 
from north to south, on the west of these 
colonies, called the Blue hills ^ consist of 
steep crags, fearful jirc'cipices, and ranges 
of heights of successively iuerpasing ele- 
vation, wliich nuulo all early attempts to 
become acquainted with the interior of 
no avail- At length, Nqy. 3, 1813, Mr. 
Evan^ an Engliahman, aticcceded in as- 
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cending ia 1815, a roail was 

o^vei:^ miit, . On the wiio^ 
iiatunilirits have only -penetriUwi into the. 
iiuei'tor '^|x>ut 140 iinfes from the eastern 
shore,it|^iigli the distance to the western 
sb^ is more tlian 2700 miles. TJiere is 
a I'^narivalde want of larf^a streams in 
thia^OFtiou of the world, though tiie isl- 
ands in general are nf>t delieic'iit in water. 

rivers of New Holland are small 
arM of the sea, which extend far into 
th^iiiterior, retain the saltness of the 
cS^exm, exjx'rience the (?bl> and flow of 
the tid<^, and receive some insigniticant 
streams on the coast. Tiie largest riser 
of^ New Holland is the Hawkeshury, in 
Broken Bay, which is navigable for the 
largest ships 4(5 imh s up the countiy, and 
is 150 rods wide. Beyond the Blue lulls, 
the river Macquarie has been discovered, 
which is lost, with ntlier rivers, in the 
morasses. New Holland probably con- 
tains, according to the account of Oxley, 
a large lake in the interior, similar to tli<; 
Gi^ian, into which the rivei's How. The 
climate*, of A., as it lies partly in the soutli- 
em temperate zom*, and partly in the 
torrid, is in soim^ parts wami, tliough the 
heat is generally less oppressive than in 
the same latitudes in Asia and Africa. 
In otlu‘r parts, it is temperate, mild and 
healthy. Those countries of A. which 
lie ill the southern hemisphere are colder 
than those in the northern. The jirodiiC' 
lions are, in part, tlie satnii with tliose of 
otlior countries of the same latitude; in 
part, pi'culiar to itself: for instance, lards 
without ujiigs, having hair instead <»f 
feathers; qua<lnipeds witli the beaks cjf 
birds, W'lute eagles, &:c. The inanunaha 
and 1 )ea.sl s of j irt-y are f i w. The ] irinc i pal 
Imamnialia are the kangaroo, weighing 
from 100 to 150 pounds; the wumbat 
(both of winch have a jioucli under tin; 
belly, a Characmristic belonging to many 
of the quadrupeds of New llollaiul); the 
ornithorynchijs, perhaps tlie most singular 
animal in the world, to which nature lias 
giv^i the body of a quadruped, and the 
liead, or, at least, the beak of a bird; tlie 
dasyure, the djugo, or New Holland dog, 
the New IloJJand /lying-equirrelf several 
species of opossum, the kailgaroo rat, 
hogs, dogs, rats, bats, whales, sea-bt;ars, 
sea-lions and sea-elephants. Horses, ox- 
en, sheep and goats were introduced there 
by Europeans. Among the birds which 
are distinguished for die sfilendor of tiieir 
colors and variety of their plumage, are 
several kinds of parrots and birds of pani- 
disc ; the New HoJiaiid cassiowary^^jicli 
weighs 70 pounds, and surj losses tWEa^^t 


[|^an birds in size imii in t^elieauty of 
jlJ^umage; the splt^idid Mt^inuro, re- 
for the el^nce of U?t4ail ; and 
the black swan. Tliere are p Iso hens, 
doves and ducks. The c^sts are well 
stocked with fish, of which there are sev- 
eral kinds peculiar to tlieni. The vari- 
eties of insects and shell-fish are very 
great. The richness of the vegetable 
kingdom is still greater: in New jJolland 
alone, 1000 new plants have been liiscov- 
ered. The smaller islands are still richer 
than New Holland in esculent plants. 
Among these are the stigo, areca, cocoa 
and eucalyptus trees, which attain a lieight 
of 180 feet, and a circumference of 30 feet; 
the cajapiiti, gum-tree, bread-fruit, gua- 
vas, bajianas, rotang ; casuarma, or cluh- 
tret's, of which the natives make the most 
durable weapons and furniture ; paper- 
mi iJ berry-trees, from the finest bark of 
wliich cloth is manufactured ; lemons, or- 
anges, figs, sugar-cane, betel-ixjpjicr, and 
another kind of pej^er, of which an in- 
toxicating ilrink, called irra, is made ; cot- 
ton-trees ; New Zealand flax, which ioi-ms 
an excellent cord ; yams, arum. These 
form the principal articles of Agriculture 
ill the Sandwich islajids. The Eurojieans 
have introduced Euro])ean jiUints, grains, 
and garden-fn^s, almonds, pomegranates, 
tobacco, heinP flax, hops, &c. In the 
niiiicral kingdom, though little examina- 
tion has been givim to it, there have been 
found copper and iron ore, granite, por- 
pliyry, basalt, chalcedony, agate, jadi', or 
oni'iital kidiKy-sfom*, marble, lime, rock- 
salt, &c. A. is very tliinly inhabited. 
There are, on an average, about two in- 
hafatanfs to a square mile, as tlu* ^vhole 
number is estimated at only 1,700,000. 
They c<uisist, principally, of two distinct 
l Ut'^ses ; one of Negroes, called Pnpuas^ 
and one somewdiat different Ifom the 
Ihiropeaiis in appearance, and belonging 
to tbe Malay race. From the union of 
the two jirincipal varieties several inter- 
mediate ones arise. The Bajnias inliahit 
New Holland, New Guinea, J^ouisiade, 
the Solomon islands, New He.lmdes, New 
Bniaiu arul New Caledonia; and, in New 
Holland particularly, they have projecting 
lips and woolly hair, like all otlier Ne- 
groes, from whom they are distinguished 
by very thin, lean arms and legs. 'Fliis 
in cidtivation, is for below tlie otlier 
race, the Malays, especially in New Hol- 
land, where they have very disgusting 
and ape-like featuix^Sj stand on tlu! lowest 
step of fjodily and mental improvement, 
and live in a state, without laws 

and without Their great moutiis, 
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end thick, lips, jut otn some- 
what like^ and their little. ^dat 

noses arelo^ behifii them. Their deetk 
sunk eyes betray a rude and inaliciotis 
spirit, and sometimes, though nirely, a 
stupid good humor. They arc naked, or 
slightly clothed in the skins of beasts, live 
on fish, or the fruits of trees, or on the 
flesh of tlie kangaroos, which they find no 
ditficulfy in catching, and detour every 
tiling almost raw; they hardly pull the 
ftjathers from birds hefiire they eonsumo 
riiem. TJie inliahitnifis of New Caledo- 
nia and the New Hebrides, who are also 
reganled as Papuas, eat the flesh of their 
enemies, when they have killed them, 
though they have fields covered with 
bananas, yams and arum. Tlie pure Ma- 
lay race, who inhabit the Australian isl- 
ands, — i. e. the Friendly, .Society and 
Sandwich islands, — are distinguished for 
tlie most beautiful and regular tbrms of 
which humanity is capable. Their com- 
plexion is sometimes not darker than that 
of tlie Spaniards and Italians, and some 
of the women are as white as the most 
beautiful Kuropcana, In general, these 
islanders eeem to be good-natured, socia- 
ble, gentle, ha])py and gay. Travell<‘i*s, 
however, agree m this, that they have a 
strong propensity to steal, and give up 
their wives and daughter to the Eiiro- 
|K^ans without restraint. Among some of 
them, the shocking custom of eating hu- 
man fl(;sh, and oflering human sacrilieiNs, 
still prevails. They live in villages, wliere 
there are even some jiubJic buildings to 
be found. They make boats ornamented 
with carved work, tools, tuniiture, and 
weapons of stone and wood, which, oon- 
.sidcTiiig their means, are vc*iy rcnnarkahle. 
They make ruits, baskets, coiTi‘5, very tine 
mats, and cloth for their dress, whicli they 
know how to dye exiiuisitely. They carry 
on a sort of agriculture, which consists 
princijially in the cultivation of arum, 
yams and potatoes, vSnd live in a civil 
union, of which the fiuiidutioii is a sort 
of feudal system. They woi-shIj> a su- 
preme and inferior gods ; they have priests 
and sacrifices, and entertain nopes of sen- 
sual indulgences in another life. Their 
vioraisy or huildings for the dead, arc 
commonly places where the worship of 
their gods is performed. English and 
American missionaries have spniad the 
Christian ndigion in the Society and 
Sandwicli islands. Among all th(‘se isl- 
anders, the inhabitants of the Sandwich 
islands have made the greatest progress, 
through their acquedi^aiice with tlie Eu- 
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ropeans. Besfdea Mp onghial 
.jmp of A-. Eurotilkia ; 

a few 

of 50,000 ih'^tfie colony estabnilggefrby the 
English on the eastern shore"'^^ New 
Holland, and a less number in Van jDits 
men’s Land. In 1824, Great Britain took 
possession of all the islands and tra^C^ of 
land in A., lying between 111® E. and 
153® W. Ion., besides Apsley and Clfir- 
erice straits, and port Essington, ojk the 
peninsula of Coburg. The principal 
of A., besides several smaller islands lying 
separately, are New llollanrl, Van Die- 
men’s Land, New Ghinea, the Admiral- 
ty islands, New Britain, Solomon isles, 
Queen Charlotte’s islands, or the archi- 
pelago of Santa Cniz, New Hebrides, or 
Terra del Santo Espiritu, New Caledonia, 
New Zealand, the Pelew, Caroline or 
Ncw^PhiUppiiie islands, Marian or La- 
drone, Mbntev erdos, IMulgrave, Fisher, 
Friendly, Bhgli’s, Navigator’s, Sol^iety, 
Marquesas, WashiugtdTi’s and Sandwi<3i 
islands. (See King’s Surveij of the 
of Auslralut, London, 1827, and Cuiinm]^ 
ham’s 7\vo Years in JVew South 
Jkl edit., London, 1828) ; also, StatwHcal 
.y^ccounl of tkt British Settlements in JhiS^ 
tralasia^ &:c., 3d ed., Jvondoii, 1825, 2 vols.) 

Austria (in German, Q^streich^ i. e. 
East-empire.) This state is a mon- 
archy, with a population composed of 
(Jennans, Sclavoniaiis, Magyars (hy which 
name tlie Hungarians call themselves) 
and Italians, Its cradle was the territory 
below tlie Ens. In the time of Charle- 
magne, about 800, tlie inarLmiviate of 
A. was formed by a body of militia, 
which protected the south-east of (Ger- 
many from the incursions of the Asiatic 
trilx's. In 1 15f), it was united with thft 
tcTritory above the Ens, and made ai 
duchy. Ill 1282, the state began to iii- 
rre;L<:e under the dominion of the house 
of Hapsbiirg. (q. v.) This dynasty soon 
added several new territories, whi(‘h af- 
terwards formed the Austrian circle, and, 
in 1438, obtained the electoral crown of 
the German emperors. In 145^^1, A. was 
raised to an archduchy, and, having ac- 
quired Bohemia and Hungary in 1526, 
with the Ainsent of the inhabitants, it at- 
tained the rank of a Eimopean monarchy. 
The Lorrmne branch of the house of 
Austria maintained this rank at the 
pence of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, sipied in the 
year 1748. They confinned the union 
of their territories by elevating the mon- 
archy, in 1804, to a hereditary empire, 
and established its dignity as one of 
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the chief poweiSt^^jili Europe, before, 
daiiug md ajflex ^ of Yieoi^a^ 

in 1815.. /■’’ it ^ *.'• 

Anci^^JS^ary ^ Cmaiiry tUf the 
year 98l|^After the Romans had van* 
quisled me Nori<;ans, A» D. 38, and 
gained possession of the Danube, tim 
country porth of the Danul>o, extending 
to tlie borders of liohemia and Moravia, 
beioin^ed to the kingdom of the JMarco- 
maiim and Quadi ; a pai t of Lower Aiis- 
tmdnd Stiria, with Vienna (Vindulxtna), 
a municipal city of the Roman empire, 
belonged to Upper Pannonia ; the rest of 
the country, with Carinlhia and a part of 
Caniiola, I'urnicd a portion of iNorieuni. 
G6rz belonged to the Roman }no\mco 
of Illyriciinj, and Tyrol to Rhaitia. Tliese 
limits oecaine confused by the irruptions 
of the barbarians. Tla^ Boh, V'andals, 
Heriili, Riigii, Cotlis, lluns, Lombards, 
and A\ars, ui the course of tlie 5th ami 
(3th centuries, succ(\ssivcly occupied the 
countr^^ Rut after the year .5GS, wlien 
the Lombards liad estabtibh(;d tlieir power 
in Upper Italy, ibe river Ens forimal the 
boundary line betwi.'eii the German trilie 
of Bcqnvarii, the pro[)rictors of tiie terri- 
tory above the Ens, and the Avars, who 
had removed Iruni the East to tlie lianks 
of that stream. In G1 1, the \V('mii, u 
Sclavonic tribe, apjieai-ed on the iMiirr, 
Drave, and Sa\e. In 788, the duchy of 
Bavai'ia W'as dissolved, and the Avars 
passed over tlie Ens, and invaded tlie 
counties of the Franks in the Ratariau 
territory. In 71)1, (Jharleinagiie forced 
them to retire tt) theUaab, and united tlie 
n?rntory ('\teiiding from the J'his to th<i 
junction of the Kaab with tlie Danube 
(the territory below tlie Ens) with (ha- 
ih^y, under tlie nanio of Avarin^ or 
^Basteni Marcliia [Mtu'chia Orivninlis)^ or 
Austria; and, in tin* lOth cenlnrv (ni a 
docunieiit of Otho JII, it was called 
Ostirritfii, or (Estreich, iJie Gennannamc 
tor AuAria, Many colonists, particularly 
ftom Bavaria, were sent by Charlemagne 
into tlie new province, and a margrave 
was ajipointed to administer the govern- 
ment. The are]jhisho{) of Salzbui'g was 
at the liead of ecch.^siastical aftliirs. AftiT 
Us sejiaration from Verdun, in 843, Ava- 
ria formed the east(;rn houndaiy' of the 
German empire. On the invasion of 
Germany by the Hungarians, in 1)00, 
Avaria fell into their hands, and was held 
by tliem till 955, when the emperor Otho 
1, in consiiquence of the victory of Augs- 
burg, reunited a great part of this province 
to tlie empire. By the power ojqti ad- 


drew of its marpares, tite whole coimt^ 
was ^joined agaui with and, iii 

under the empoffor Hcoiry 111, ami 
margrave Allteit J (thi^ Victonoue)^ 
its liniita were extended to ttie Leytba. 

Austria under the House of Bamberg, ftU 
1282.— Prom 982 to 115^ the margraviate 
of Austria was hereditary in tlio family of 
the coiuits of Rabonberg (Bamberg) ; tlte 
succesfsion, Jiowever, was not regulated 
by primogeniturt', but by the will of tlie, 
ernpei-or. In ancacnt documents, men- 
tion is made of the cfelates of Austria in 
the year lOlHi. After Henry the Proud 
(duke of Bavaria mid Saxony) was put 
under tJio ban of i1k‘ empire, Leopold V, 
margrave of A., recelvt'd the duchy of 
Bavaria, in H38, Ifom tlie I'nqieror Con- 
nul. But when tlie margrave Ih'iiry, son 
of Leopold, under the title of Ja-so-niir- 
(ioft ( Ves-so-m(‘-God), iiad again ceded 
it, in II5(), to Henry tiie Lion, tiie buimd- 
ant‘s of A. were (‘\t«‘iided so as to inchnlo 
the territory above the J3ns, and tlie 
wlioh‘ w'a» (‘rrs'iteil a dneby W'ith certain 
pnvilegi's. I'nder this duke the court 
residi'd at Vienna. Duke Lijopold VJ, 
the Mill of Henry, received the duchy of 
Stina, in 1 as a tief from tlie emperor 
Henry VI, it liaMiig been addtal to the 
empire by Otho I, in 955, by his victory 
over the Hungarians. It was this prince 
w'ho inqinMined Richard Cceur de Lion 
(q. V.), king of England. Duke Leopold 
VTF, the 3 'ouiigcst son of the Ibrmer, 
erected a luduce w ithin tlu^ city of Vien- 
na, which IS still occupied by tJie Austrian 
monarchs, unihir the name of the old 
casth, Lcofiold Vdl, called tin; Glonous, 
lifttahlisheii the hosjiital of the Holy (Voss, 
made Vienna, winch liad adoptial a mu- 
nicipal constimtiou in 1198, a staple-town, 
and granted 30,000 marks of silver for the 
})romotion of trade and commraT.e. In 
1229, he purchased a part of Carniola, (rum 
tJie ecclesiastical prmcifiality of Frcisin- 
geii, lor R)50 marks, and left, the country 
in a flourishing condition to the youngest 
of his three sons, Frederic II, snrnamcd 
tiie fiarrior. In 123(3, tliis prince w as put 
under the ban of the empire, on account 
of his joining the alliance, of the, cities of 
lAunliardy against the (mqua'or Freilcric 
J I ; and Otho, duke of Bavaria, seized rqjon 
Jus territoiy above the Ens as fiir as Tautz. 
Tlie rest of the country was granted, iis a 
fief, by the emperor, to a margrave, and 
Vienna became an imperial city. During 
the emperor’s campaign in Italy, thike 
Fnideric recovered the principal part of 
his lands, and liis rights were conliraied 
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by tho empoffDiyi;^ Verftna, 1245. The 
riglits of its hif iinperial city, were 

A&Iwiied, and* Fredeiie was to be catied 
king^ as soveleign of Austria atid 
but all his e'xpectatkms of em[»re were 
disappointed by hia^death, in the battle of 
Leytha against Beligi' IV, king of Hunga- 
ry, July 15, 1240, in the 35th year of bis 
iige. 'fbus the male line of the Itouse of 
jiainbf^rg bcjcnme extinct. — TJie j)oriod 
4rom 1243 to 1282 is styled i]te .^ustria 7 i 
interregnum, 'Phe emperor Frederic II 
<le<*l{ired Austria and Stiria a vacant fief, 
the h('reditary proj)erty of the (Tcnnan 
emperors, and sent a governor to Vienna, 
the privileges of Avliich, as an imperial 
city, W(‘re onet^ more renewed. Hut tlie 
tIunaJe relations of the. d(;eeas(‘d dnk(‘ 
I'Vederie, Ijis sistcT jUargaK't (widow of 
file eniyieror Henry Vf), and his niece 
(xeHnide, hy th(‘ persuasion of pojic Jn- 
iioeent IV', in J24H, laid (‘lairn to the in- 
heritaiiee of their hrollea*. The margrave 
Hermann, wifli the aid of the pope and a 
strong.jiart}’', made ]iims(4f mastra* of Vi- 
enna, and of several Anstnan cities. In 
Stina, he was oyiposed h> tin' governor, 
Memlifird, eonnt of ()I(')iv. Ihit Hermann 
died ni 1250, and Ins son l^’reib'nc, Avho 
was afii'rwards Ix'headed, in 12()H, at Na- 
])les, Avith (aairadin of Siiahia, Avas then 
only a ye.ar old. avIioIc <‘t)im1ry was 

(listiacted fiy various parties, {md tln^ (‘lu- 
perorCVmrad IV^ was prevented, hy dis- 
putes AAatli his neighhnrs, from turning Ins 
attention to A. In J251, tin' states of Aus- 
tria and Stiria determined to appoint (*ne 
of tin* sons fif tlie si'cond sistf'r of hh'edi*- 
rie tin* Warrior, C’oiist.niTia (avkIovv of the 
margrave Henry tlie lllnstrions), to tin* 
oihee ol‘ ilnUe. Tln'ir dejnities wa're on 
the Avay to 51 i'^iiia, Avln'ii liiey Avere per- 
suaded hy king Wen/4'slans, on their en- 
tnnicc! into Ih'agne, to di'clan^ his sou 
Ottoear duki* of Austria and {^tiria, avIio 
made eAa'ry (“flint to snpiiorl his a[)]>i)int- 
mc*nt, hy arms, money, and (‘spc'i'ially by 
his marriage aa ith tin* empress-VAadoAV, 
Margaret. Otto(*nr Avri'Sted Htiria from 
Hela, king of Hungary, by his rietoiy of 
.Tnly, I2()0, in tin* 54fu*ehfield ; and, in 
3232, forct'd the emperor Richard to in- 
vest liim Avith hotli dueliies. Soon after, 
by the will of his iinclc Tllrieh, the lust 
duke of Carinthia and Friuli (Avho died 
1232), Ottoear ibecaine master of Carin- 
thut, a ])art of Carniola connected Avith it, 
the kingdom of Istria, and a part of Fri- 
uli. Hut his arrogance soon caused his 
fall. In 1272, he reftised to acknowledge 
count Rodolph of Hapsburg emperor, 
and was obliged to defend himself against 


his arms. After tME^iimjmcqessful 
4 Wj)s forced te Austriah^^ 

seeeions, in Nov. 
teAipted iSies^ 

ifi' tlie battle of the M^tr^lpFd^ Au^. 
26; 1278, he was slain, and Ills son Wen- 
ceslaus was obliged to renounce all eledm 
to them, in order to preserve his Ifer^i- 
tary estates. The emperor Rodolplf re- 
mained tfirce years in Vienna, and then 
appointed his oldest son governor, But, 
having succeeded in gaining the ccnsent 
of the electors of Saxony and Hranden- 
burg, of thi^ three ecclesiastical ('lectors, 
and of the connt-palatinc of tlic Rhinti, he 
granted the diiciiics of Austria and Stiria, 
with the yirovince of rarhitliia, to his tAV'o 
sons Albert and Rodolydi, Dee. 27, 1282. 

This brings ns to tbi* Histnr}f of ^iustria 
vnrfer the House of llapshiirg. — I. Prom 
1282 io 1520. Albert and J{u(lolj)h trans- 
fem'd Carinthia to Meinliard, count of 
Tyrol, Ikther-jti-lnAV t(} Albert. In 1283, 
they coijcludi'd a treaty, hy whicli yVJibcrt 
Avas made solo j)ossc‘«‘“'or of Austria, Stipa, 
and Carniola. Vif'jitin, lia\ing again re- 
nounced its ])nvi1(*ges as an imperial city, 
was made tln^ residence of the eoniti and 
tli(' sucec'ssors of Rodolph, from tJiistime, 
assnuK'd , hLstria as the larrnly titl(‘. Tlie 
iiitrodnction of the llaytslmrg dyjiasty was 
tin* fbimdatioTi of tlin future gri'atiioss of 
A. The (le’spotie Albi'j! was assailed by 
H nngaiy and Hua alia, and, in 1228, ho AA*on 
tlie ibnnan croAAm in an engagement Avitli 
Adolpinis of x\as^au. 'Vfter lie nn- 
(h'rtook the roiH|uest of SAvit/('i land ; hut 
A^ as a'^sassinated, May 1, 0408, at Kln'iii- 
h“l(h*n, hy Ins nepliew^, John of 8^na- 
bia (s('e John the Parricide), fiom Avlioni 
lie liad bas(']y Avhhln'ld his hereditary 
estntt's. 'I'lie inln'ritance of John noHV 
ft'II to the fiAU* sons of tlie mnrdf’red Al- 
bert — Frederic, siirnamed tlie Fair, Leo- 
pold, Ib'iiry, Albert, and Ctho. They 
AVere torced to pur(*has(* of tin* emperor 
Ifeniy 5Hl the liiA esiiture of their patc'r- 
nal estates (consisting, in 1308, of 23,572 
square miles), ior 20,000 marks ot' silA^er. 
Under their fatlier, in 1301, the mnrgravi- 
ate of Siiabia was adch'd to tlie teri i tones 
of Austria, and the contest A\*ith Havaria 
ended inVhe cession of Neiih(*rg. On the 
coiitrar}^ tlie attempt of dnke Leopold, in 
1315, to recover the forest-tOAAms of Swit- 
zerland, Avliich had been lost under Albert, 
was frustrated by the valor of tlie troops 
of the Swiss confederacy in the battle of 
Morgarten. In 1314, his brother Frederic, 
chosen emperor of Germany by the elect- 
ors, was conquered by his rival, the em- 
peror Louis (of Bavaria), in 1322, at 
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Miilikiorf, and was his pnsonor, for two 
years and a half, in the castle, of Trail s- 
liitz. The dispute with the house of 
Luxeinberg, in Hoheniia, and with j>opc 
John XXll, induced the erupt ror, in 
11325, to liberate his captive, lipon this, 
tlie latter renouneed all vshar<‘ in the ffov- 
eriunent, and pled^-t'd Jiirnself to siirrt'n- 
der all the imperial domains ^^llich were 
still in the possession of A. Ihit l.eopold 
considered the agret riiem deroi^atory to 
his dignity, tuid continued the war against 
Louis. Frederic, thert'fore, again surn'ii- 
dered himself a prisoner in Municli. Mov- 
ed by Ills faithful adlicience to his wortl, 
Louis concluded a friendly conijinct with 
Frederic, and made preparations tor their 
common government, Sept. 7, K325. 
These ]>reparations, however, were never 
carried into execution ; for tlie agreement 
had been concluded without the consent 
of the electors. Leopold died in 
and Henry of A. in 1327; Fnderic also 
died without children, Jan. 33, 13;30, atler 
which his brotliers, Albert II and Otho, 
came to a reconciliation w4tli the emperor 
Louia Ader the death of their uncle, 
Henry, margrave of Tyrol and duke of 
Carinlliia (the father of Margaret Maul- 
tasch), they persuaded the emperor to 
grant them the investiture of 33 rol and 
Carintliia, in May, Lido: they reded Ty- 
rol, however, to Joiin, king of I3oh»mna, 
by the treaty (jf Oct. d, JdatJ, in behalf of 
ills son Joliii Henry, or ratle’r of his \\iti‘, 
Margaret Maultaseh. In 1311, alter tln^ 
death of Otlu) and hi" snu". Aihert J 1, 
called the H'ise, united all Ins Au>tnnn 
ten'ifories, wJilrh, l)y liis niarnajre with 
the daughter of the la^t eoujit of Ptirf, 
had he(‘n augmented by tlie ej'iates of in-r 
jfetlK^r jii 1324, and by the K^hiiri; estates 
in Burgundy in 132(), Of the hnir sons 
of Aihert If (Bodolj)h, Albert, J.eopold 
and Frederic), Kodolj)!) 1 1 ( I V ) eoinph ted 
tlie ehureh of Ht. Ste]dien’<, and (IkmI at 
Milan, in 1335, without children, a short 
time after his youngest lirother, Frederic. 
In 137P, the two surviii.ng hrotliers divid- 
ed the kitigdoin, so that Albert 111 (with 
the queue) became master of Aur>tria, and 
gave the other territories to Ids brother 
Leopold 111, tlie Pious. Leopold h.ad 
made repeated tittcmpts to gain tlie Haps- 
burg possessions in Switzerland. Ht; 
was killed, July 9, 1386, on the field of 
Sempach, whore he lost the battle in con- 
sequence of the valor of VVinkelried, and 
Albert administered the government of 
the estate's of bis brother’s minor sons. 
Mar^ret Maultasch ceded Tyrol to him 
on ,the death of Meinhard, her only son, 


who was nignned to the sister of Alljert. 
She retained notliing but a few castles 
and 6000 marks of gold. Her claims to 
Bavaria, also, she renounced, in e*msider- 
ntioii of receiving jSebanling and three 
'Pyrolese cities, Kitzbuhl, Ballenlu rg and 
Kulfstein, and 110,000 florins of gold. In 
b305, Leopold ill bad bought tlie elaims 
ofthe count of pVldkin'h for 3i >,000 floi ms ; 
fur 55,000 florins Austria reeeivi d Bris- 
gaii from the count of Fursienberir, with 
tlie cities of Neuberg, Old Brisaeh, Kent- 
zingeii, and Billiiigen. Tlie n tnamder 
of Carniola and the Wiiulisch Mark, alter 
the death of the lust count of Giirz, were 
purclmsod, togctlier with the county of 
Fludentz, from the earl of Werdenberg, 
and the possessions of the count of Jlo- 
henberg, for GG,000 florins ; and the city 
of Trieste was aetpfired, in 1380, by aid- 
ing in the war l>etween Hungary and 
Venice. Moreover, the two governments 
of' Upj>er and Ixiwer Suabiu were pledg- 
ed for 40,000 florins by the king of Rome, 
Wenceslaus, to duke Leopold. The Aus- 
trian and Stirian lines, founded by Aihert 
HI and Leopold I! [, his brother, continu- 
ed for 78 years. In 139.5, when Albert Ilf 
died, liis only son, Alfiert IV, w’as in Pal- 
estine. On his return, be determined to 
lak(* vengeance on Procopius, margrave of 
M oruvia, for bis liostile conduct ; but ho 
was poisoned, in 3404, at Znaym. His 
young son and successor, Albert V, was 
di'clarod of age in 1410; and, being tlio 
son-in-law of the enqieror Sigisnumd, ho 
uniti'd tlie (Towns of HujiL»‘ary and Bolu'- 
imu in 1437, and eonneeii'd tlann with 
that of thermally in 1438. Huf in tin* thl- 
louing- year ihe young prinei' dird. Jli*? 
jiostliunions son, J.»adislaus, was th(i last 
of tin* Austrian line ol* Aihert, and its jios- 
s*•S'^ions <h*v(»lv('d on the^^tirian line, 1457. 
From (Jus time, the lionse of Austria has 
fiiinisjied an unhroketi sueeesMon of (iJer- 
inan ('inpi rors. Hungary aiul Bohemia 
were lost for a timci by iJie deatJi of Al- 
b('rt V, and, aflcT the uiibiip]»y (‘ontcsts 
with the Swiss, undt'r Frederic Ilf, fln^ 
r^’inains of th(^ llapsburg ('states in Switz- 
erland. But several territori(‘s w<'rc gam- 
ed ; and, to ineroase the rising splendor 
of the family, the emperor confi rred u])on 
tlie countjy tin* rank of an arehduchy. 
Tin; dispute whicli broke out between 
Frederic and bis brothers Albert and 
Sigismund, relating to the division of 
iheir paternal inheritance, ended with the 
death of Albert, in December, 14(>4. In 
tlie course of the troubles which resulted 
from this quarrel, the emperor was be- 
sieged in the Vienna by the 
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fatizf^iis, who favored the cause of the 
inurtit'ml prince. Sigisinund now siic- 
ceed<‘»l to his portion of the estate of* La- 
dialaus, autl hredcric becaiiic sole ruler 
of all Austria. His son Maxiiuiliaii, by 
his ruarnap' witli Mary, the surviving 
fifiueht<T of ( harles the IJold, uniU'd the 
NellnalatnKs lo the Ausfa'iaii dojuitiions. 
But It cost M.ixiiuilian much auxiirty and 
toil to maintain Jiis ])ower in tliis now 
province*, winch he administered as the 
guardian of Ins son IJis confine- 

ment at Briiges, in 148h, rcsuit«*d in an 
agreement whicli was ilecidodly for his 
advantage ; hut Ini lost, at the same, time, 
tlie duchy of (hieldei-s. After tlie death 
of his latlier, wJiicJi liapj>ened Aug, 19, 
149*4, he was made emperor of Gennany, 
and transferred to his son Philip the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands. Maximilian 
I (see this article and Germany) added to 
his paternal inheritance all Tyi'ol, and 
several other territories, particultirly some 
belonging to Bavaria. He also acquired 
for his family new claims to Hungary and 
Bohemia. During Jus reign, Vienna be- 
canio the groat metropolis of the arts and 
sciences in the German empire. The 
marriage of Ids son J^hilip to Joanna of 
Hpaiii raised tli<i Jjonse of Hapsburg to 
tlie throne of Sjiain and the Indies. But 
Philip (IkmI ill JoOli, 14 years before his 
lather, Mild the death of Maximilian, which 
}iai)pi‘nf'd Jan. 14, 1519, was followed hy 
the union of ripain and Austria : liisgrand- 
soii (the (‘blest son of PliiJip), Charles I, 
kingof S[)ain (sec Charles K), was elected 
emjicror of (h*rinany. In tlic U'(?nfy of 
Worms*, April 48, 1541, and of Ghent, 
IMay 7, 1510, he (-(‘dod to Ins brother hVr- 
lUnand all I us hereditary estati^s in Ger- 
many, and ictainod for hiinscif the king- 
dom ol* ilic IV('tlierJands. The Iioiimi of 
A. was now tla^ jiroprlctor of a tract oC 
country ni Ihirojic comprising 4(>0,4.‘l0 srp 
miles. The (^niperor Clinrles V imnu'di- 
atcly ]U(*r<‘asc<l the nuinher of provinces 
in tiu^ Nt'lherlands to 17, and eontirmed 
tlieir union with th(^ German states, which 
had hcen couchided hy his graiulfatlier, 
under the title of the circle of Burf^iindy, 
In 1520, A. was recognised as a Kuropeau 
nionarcliy. — f I. From 1540 to 1740. Fer- 
dinand 1, hy Jjis marriage with Aima, the 
sister of Louis If, king of Hungaiy, who 
was killed in 1526, in the battle of Mo- 
Jiacs, acquired the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia, with Moravia, Silesia, and 
Lusatia, the appendages of Bohemia, 
Bohemia rejoiced to ; hail Ferdinand its 
king. Notwithstanding the divided opin- 
ions of the nobles, rising foitune 
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of Ids adversary, John von Zapolya (see 
Hmgarif), he was raised to the throne of 
Hungary, Nov. 26, 1526, by the Hungari- 
an diet, and was crowned, Nov. 5, 1527. 
But Zapolya resorted fur assistance to the 
sultan Solimau 1 1, who appeared, in 15^, 
at the gates of Vienna. The cajiital w^as 
rcscuixl from ruin solely by the prudent 
measures of tlie count of Saini, general 
of the Austrian army, and the imperial 
forces compelled Soliman to retreat. In 
1535, a treaty was made, by which John 
von Zapolya was allowed to retain the 
royal title and half of Hungary, and his 
osterity wore to be entitled to notliing 
ut Transylvania. But, after the death of 
John, new disputes arose, in which Soliman 
was again invMved, and Ferdinand main- 
tained the possession of Lower Hungajly 
only by paying the waii'ike sultan the siim 
of 30,000 ducats annually. This took 
place in 1562, Ferdinand was equally 
unsuccessl'iil in the duchy of Wurtem- 
l>erg. This province had beim taken from 
the restless duke Ulrich by the Sua|#iJi 
confederacy, |^nd sold to tlie emperor 
Charles V ; and, when his estates were 
divided, it ffell to Ferdinand, Phiiip/Jil^d- 
gravo of Hesse, the friend of duke Ulrich, 
look advantage of tlie opportunity offered 
him by the embarrassment of Ferdinaiwi 
in the Hungarian war. Witfi the aid Of 
France, he conquered Wurtemhorg; but 
Franco ceded it again to Uiricli in the 
treaty of Codon, in Bohemia, concluded 
June 29th, U5.‘M, on condition that the 
province should still be a fiof of Austria, 
aud,alt(‘r tiu^ exliiietum of llie male lino of 
the duk(‘, that it should revei*t to that coun- 
try. The loiiuumng lialf of Bregiuitz, the 
county of 'riiciigcu, and the city of Con-^ 
stance, wi'ri; insiitlicj(‘nt wholly to eonjf 
pensate tlu'se losses; ji(‘v ertheless, thfe' 
territoiy of ilie German line of tlie lious'e 
of Austria was estimated at 111,468 
s(|uare miles. Ferdinand n'ceived iiho 
the imperial crown in 1.n56, when ins 
brother (diaries laid hy the seejitn* for a 
cowl. Ho died Jtdy 2.5, 1561, with the. 
faniii of an able j)rinc(‘, leaving 3 sons'* 
and 10 daughters. A(‘cording To the direc 
lions <>-iven in his will, the tliree brother 
dividi’d the patrimony so that iMaxiinilioa- 
H, the eldest son, who succeeded hb 
fiither as emperor, obtained Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bohemia ; Ferdinand, the sec- 
ond son, received Tyrol and Hither Aus- 
tria ; and Charles, the third, became 
master of Stiria, Cnrinthia, Carniola and 
Gorz. But, in 1595, after the death of 
tin* archduke Ferdinand, the husband df 
Philii^ine Wel8er,the fair maid of Augs- 
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burg, his sons Andrew (cardinal and bish- 
op Constance andiBrixeii, and governor 
of’ tlie Netiierlands Spain) and CJml^s 

(margrare were declared in- 

coinpet^r. to suoeeied their father, a«d 
nosseaidoiks reverted to his relations. 
Ill ^Hungary, the emperor Maximilian met 
with' fer IxHter ®)rtune than his hilhor had 
dme. The death of Soliman, at Sigotii, 
in 1566, wae folio we<l by a peace', aiul, in 
i57$|l| JM[axittiiljan crowned ids ej4lest son, 
Hod^lph, king of Hungary : bo aller- 
wards crow'iunl king of Boheniia, and 
fttected king of Rome. In his attenii>ts to 
add the Polish crown to his An>tiian 
dominions, he was equally unsnccrs.s’tiil 
with his fourtii son, Maxjjnilinn, \\lio 
enga^^'d in a similar enterprise alter the 
decease of Stephen iiatliori, in ]5ci7. 
Maximilian died Oct. V2, 1576, and Jto- 
dolph, tiu* ehh'St of }iia> Jive sons, ^►ncceede(l 
to tJie irnjierial throne. The most remark- 
able events, )»y which his reign is distin- 
guished, are, the war against 'I'urkey aiul 
Transylvania, the persecution of the J*rol- 
eatants, who were all driven from his 
doroiiiious, and the circumstances winch 
oUiged him to ced(3 llungaiy, in 160H, 
and Bohemia and Ids licr«‘ditary estates 
in Austria, in Hill, to bis brother Mat- 
thias. I'rorn this time w’e may date the 
successful exertions of the Austrian sove- 
reigns to put down the restless sjdrit of 
the nation, and to keep the people in a 
state of abject subinissioii. iMatthias, w I lo 
succeeded Maxinuliaa on the imjieiial 
tlirone, concluded a jieace for ‘iO \cars 
with the Turks; but he was disturlieil by 
the IJoliemiaiis, who took uji arms in 
defence of their religious rights. jMatthias 
^died March 20, Kill), before tiie nogotia- 
:tions for a compromise were coiiiidctial. 
The Bohemians refused to acknowledge 
his KUCces.sor, Ferdinand, and cliose Fred- 
ene V tJie head of The Proteslatit league, 
and chictor of the |>tilatinate, for their king. 
After the battle of Prague, 1620, Boliemia 
submitted to the authority of Ferdinand. 
He immediately applied himself to eradi- 
cate JhxnestautLsm out of Bohemia Proper 
and Moravia. At the same time, he tle- 
privial Bohemia of the right of choosing 
her king, and of her other privileges. He 
erected a Catholic court of relbrm, and 
thus led to the emigration of thousands 
of tlie inhabitants. Tlie house of Hajis- 
burg has presented an example, w)ij<*h 
stands alone in histoiy, of the manner in 
wliicli violence and tyranny can cheek 
the progress of civilization ; and Bohemi^ 
the land of Huss, the land where reli- 
gious freedom lias been defended witli 


such lieroic a;eal, is now greatly inft'rior 
ill cultivurion to cverv other country of 
weatern Kurope. Tim Ausirian stalei 
also, lavoring, in gem;ral, the Prolestant 
religion, wore compelled by Ferdinand to 
swear alleg^rtce to Lutheranism 

was.strk*4ly forbidden in all the Austrian 
dominions. , The jirpvince of lluiigary, 
which revolted under Betlden (xubor, 
jirince ot‘ Tnmsylvania, was, ulh'r a long 
arniggh*, subdued. TJiis religious wan 
dispeopictl, inifKiverislied anil paralyzed 
the energies of the most fertile provinces 
of the house of Austria. During the n igu 
of Ferdinand JIJ, the successor of Fer- 
tlinand (16d7 — 57), Austria was contin- 
ually the tlieatre of war. In the midst ef 
thcsi' troubles, Ferdinand eeih'd kusatia 
to Saxony at tiie peace ol* Prague, con- 
cluded ill Ksl5; and, when the war was 
ended, he ceded Alsace to France, at tlu^ 
peace of A\ e.-sttihalin, in 16 IS- ddie 
enqieror Leopolil I, son and suceosor of 
Ferdinaml HI, was \i<*toriitus through 
the talents of Ins minister, Fugejie, in 
two wai^s with Turkey; and Vienna was 
delivered, by Jolm Soliieski (fj. v.) and 
the Germans, Irom the attaeks of Kara 
Miistapha, ill 16?^d. In K»87, be ehanged 
Hungary into a liereditarj^ kingdom, and 
joined to it the territory of '^l’rans> Ivaiiia, 
which liad been governed by ilistincl 
]»rinees. Moreover, by tlie jieace oft ’ar- 
lovitz, eoncluded in 169S), he n storeil to 
Hungary the country lying betweiai the 
Danube and the Theiss. It was now th(3 
chief aim of Leopold to secure lo (diaries, 
his second son, the inheritance ol‘ tin' 
Sjmiiish moiiarcliy, then in tin* iiaiids of 
Cdiarles II, king of Spain, who had no 
clnldreii to succeed him; but lii>own m 
decJ^ion, and the artful policy of France, 
induced ( diaries II to ajipoint the grand- 
son ofLonisXIV his successor, ddms be- 
gan the war of the Sjianisii suc(‘cs^ion, in 
1701. I^copold died May 5, 1705, hclore 
it was terminated. The enijieror Josrpli 
1, Ins successor and eldest son, contiiiiu'd 
the war, but died without children, Ajiril 
17,1731. His brother Cliarh's, the des- 
tined king of Sjiain, immediately has- 
tiJiied fi'om BfU*celona to his hereditary 
states, to take upon him tlie administra- 
tion of the government. He was i lecti'd 
emjieror, D<!C. 24 of the same year ; 
but was obliged to accede to the peace of 
Utrecht, concluded by his allies, at Ras- 
tadt and Baden, in 1714. By this treaty, 
Austria received the Netherlands, Milan, 
Mantua, Naples and Sardinia. In 1720, 
Sicily was given to Austria in exchango 
lor Sardmifiu of Mantua, 
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occupied by Joaeph in 1708, was now 
made an Austrian iief, bdcnuso it had 
fbrm(*d an allkncO Vith France, prejudi- 
dal to the ihtere^rta'^f Germany, This 
hionarchy now embr^oed 191,621 square 
miles, and nearly 26 tnillion inhabitonte. 
Its annual income Was between 13 and 
14 million florins, and its army consisted 
of 130,000 men ; but its jjower was weak- 
ened by new wars with Spain and France. 
• In the peace concluded at Vicjina, 1735 
and 1738, Charles VI was fi)rccd to cede 
Na]des and Sicily to don Carlos, the in- 
fant of Spain, and to the kin" of Sardinia 
a part ol Milan, for which he received 
ojily l»anna and Piacenza. Jn the next 
year, hy the peace of Bclnfrade, he lost 
nearly all the truits of Eugene’s victories, 
even the province of Teineswar; for ho 
was obliged to transfer to the Porte Bel- 
grade, Servia, and all the possessions of 
Austria in Walachia, Orsova atid Bosnia. 
AH this Clitirles VI willingly acceded to, 
in order to secun; the suc(*ession to liis 
dan II, liter, Maria 'rhen?sa, by the Prag- 
DKtlic sanction. I’his law of iidieritanee 
was pas,s(‘d 1713 — 1719, and acknowl- 
c'dged, one after another, by all the Euro- 
pean jlOWlTS. 

History of Austria under the House of 
Hapshur^- Lorraine. — I. From 1740 to 
1790.^ By the death of Charles VI. Oct. 
20, 1710, the inah^ line of the Austrian 
house of Hapshnrg heeame extinct; and 
Maria Theresa (q. v.), having mamed 
Sfeplu'ii, duke of Lorraine, ascended the 
Austrian tlirone. On every side her 
rianns were disputed, and rival claims 
set nj). A violent war began, in which 
she Iiad no protector hut England, Fred- 
eric 11 of J*rnssia subdin'd Silesia; the 
eleet(»r of Bavariti was crowned in Liiitz 
and lhagne, and, in 1742, chosen emperor 
und<'r the name of Charles VIL Hnn- 
gar\ alone sn])j)ortcd the hr'roic and beau- 
tiful (jneen. But, in the peace of Breslau, 
concluded June 4, 1742, she was ohlige<l 
to cede to Prussia Silesia and Glatz, with 
the exception of Tcschen, Jilgemdorf and 
'I’ropjiaii. Frederic II, hy assisting the 
party of Charles VIT, soon renewed the 
war. But Cliarles died Jan. 20, 1745, and 
die liushaiid of Theresa was crowned 
cm])('ror of Germany under the title of 
Francis L A second treaty of pt'aoe, 
concluded Dec. 25, 1745, confirmed to 
Frederic the possession of Silesia. By 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 18, 
1748, Austria was obliged to cede the 
ducliies of Parma, Piacenza and Gua^talla 
to Philip, infant of Sjiain, and several 
districts of MUiln to Bardinia. The Aus- 


trian monarchy was bow firmly esta|>ltah- 
ed; and it wish of iEaria 

^meresa to recov^^ Whh^ Ibis 

vi^ ahd' fbimiil an alliaiice 
'>Wlth France, Russia^ Saxonf a|iS>Swadem 
This was the origin of the years’ 
war; but, by the peace of Hubettsbei^, 
1763, Prussia retained Silesia, arid Aus- 
tria had sacrificed her blood and treasures 
in vain. The first paper money was now 
issued in Austria, called state’'>obtdgations^ 
and the emperor Francis erected a bonk 
to exchange them. After his death, Aug. 
18, 1765, Joseph II, his eldest son, was 
appointed colleague with his mother in 
the government of his hereditary states, 
and elected emperor of Germany. To 
prevent the extinction of the male line of 
her family, Maria Theresa now establish- 
ed two collateral lines ; the house of Tus- 
cany, in her second son, Peter Leopold ; 
rind the house of Este, in the person of 
the archduke Fcnlinand. For these sep- 
arations, Maria Theresa indemnified the 
country by the confiscation of several 
cities, formerly pledged to Poland by 
Hungary, without paying the sum for 
which they stood ])ledged ; by obtaining 
Galicia and Lodomiria in the firsk profli- 
gate division of the kingdom of Poland, 
ill 1772; and by the capture of Bnkowina, 
which was ceded hy the Porte, in 1777. 
In the peace of Teschen, May 13, 1779, 
Austria received Innviertel, and the va-^ 
cant (‘onnty of llohenembs in Suabia, 
the eonnty of Falkcnstein, and the Sua- 
hiaii lerritoru's of Tettnang and Argen ; 
and thus, at the death of the empress, 
JNov. 28, 1780, Austria contained 234,684 
square miles: it had lost 16,366 square 
miles, ami gained 34,301, The popula- 
tion was estimated at 24 millions; but the 
public debt, also, had increased to 160 
million florins. The administration of 
the empress was distinguished by tlio 
most useful institutions of government, 
agi'iculture, trade and commerce, the ed- 
ucation of the people, the promotion of 
the aits and sciences, and of religion. 
The Ibreign relations of the kingdom, 
also, even those with the lioman court, 
were Jiappily conducted by the talents of 
lier minister, Kaunitz. (q. v.) Her suc- 
cessor, Joseph II (q. v.), was active and 
restless ; impartial, but too often rash and 
violent. While a colleague with his moth- 
er in the government, he diminished tlie 
expenses of the state, and introduced a 
new system in the payment of pensions 
and of olfioers. But, after the death of 
his motlier, all his activity and talent as 
a sotereign was fully developed. As 
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severe to the military as to tlie civil olH- 
cei-s, he aillicreil, l) 0 >vever, to priu^ 

ciples. The coasolaWp of the press waa 
reformed ; thp Rrotcstmits r<‘ceived full 
toleration, tl»e rights of citizens; tlie 
Jews wei*e ti*eated with kindness; 000 
convents and, religiona establislnnents 
were a^lishe^^ evqn the visit of Pius 
VI r^ade no alteration in Joseph’s system 
of refhraiaU|^«^ The system of education 
he revision and improve - 

mcaiti^nd he encouraged maiiufuctur«‘3 
by1|jMp^ duties on foreign goods. But 
his iSSeal excited the o])position of the ene- 
mies of improvement. The Low Coun- 
tries revolted, and his vexation jiiobably 
led him to attempt the exchange of the 
Netherlaiid.s, under the title of the Amg- 
dom of »li(strasia, for the palatinate of 
Bavaria, niider an elector. Btit the proj- 
ect was trii^tmted hy the constancy luid 
firmness of tlio next agnate, tlic duke of 
Deiiv-Pents, and In the German league, 
concluded l)y Frcileric II. Joseph was 
equally uu^^u•eesslld in the war of 17fj8 
against the IVirte. His exertions in the 
field destroyed his health ; and grief at 
llie rebellious disposition of his hereditary 
states acceleraU'il his death, ^vhicli hap- 
jiened Fel).20, 175)0.-11. From 1790 to 
1815. ’ .To'-epli II ’^vas sueeceded by his 
elde'^ brother, I^eopold JI (m v.), formerly 
grand duke oi* Tuscany. By his moder- 
c^on and hrmiiess, he cpudled the turbu- 
lent spirit of the ether lauds, and restored 
tranquillity to Hungary. Tln^ treaty of 
Reicheubaeh, %vith Prussia, July 27, 1790, 
and the treaty of Sistova, Aug. 4, 1791, 
led to a pea<‘c with the lhjrt(\ The un- 
happy late of his sister and her liusinuid, 
Louis XVI of France, induced him to 
form an alliance with Pmssia; hut he 
died^March 1, 1792, befjre the revolution- 
ary tVar broke out. Soon after the ac- 
cession of his son, Francis II, to the 
throne, and before the 14th of July, 1792, 
when he \vas elected German em[»crur, 
France declared war against him, as king 
of Hungary and Bohemia. (Sec France.) 
In the first articles of peace, dated at 
(yarnpo-Formio, Oct. 17, 1797, Austria 
lost Lombardy and the Netherlands, and 
received, as a compensation, the largest 
part of the Venetian tenltory: two years 
previous, in 1795, in the third ilivision of 
Poland, the Austrian doiiiiiiioiis had been 
enlarged by the addition of West Galicitu 
In the beginning of the year 1799, the 
emperor Francis, in alliance with Russia, 
renewed the war with France. But Na- 
poleon extorted the peace of Luneville, 
Feb. 9, 1801, and Francis acceded ta it, 


witliout the consent of EnglaiKh By the 
conditions of tlie treaty, he was to cede the 
.coupty of Falkensteiu and th(‘ FnektliaL 
Ferdin^d, grand duke of 'fuscHiiy, at 
the siune time, renounced his claim this 
province, and received, in rtMuni for it, 
Sdzburg and Berclitesgaden, w ith a part 
of tha territory of Passau, and was aller- 
war<l8 made master of the largest part of 
and honomd with the title of 
elcciaxy Austria obtained the Tyrolese 
urclihishoprics Trent mid Brixen, and, 
notwitlkstandin^ its cessions of territoiy to 
France, had gmned, including its acipiisi- 
tions ill Poland, 9580 square miles : this 
made the whole extent 25*4,771 sipiart* 
milesL The public debt had also inrreas«*d 
to 1220 million florins. The first consul of 
Fniuce now caused liirnself to be ])ro- 
claiined emperor; and, Aug. 11, 1804, 
Francis declared himself hereditary em- 
peror of Austria, and united all kis stau^s 
under the name of tlie empire of ^hiMria. 
Immediately after this imporlaiit aet, he 
took up arms once more, 'sviili his allii's, 
Russia and Great Britain, again.'-f the gov- 
enuuent of France. The war of J 805 ’was 
terminatiul by the jieace of Presburg (L)(‘,e. 
2b, 1805). By the eoudilions of the in^aty, 
Franci.s was obliged to cede to France 
the renuiiuiiig })roviucos of Italy ; to the 
king of Bavaria Burgau, Eiclntadr, a part 
of Passau, all T>rol, VorarJberg, Hohen- 
embs, Rotbenfcls, TetUiarig, Argen and 
Lindau ; to the king of ^V^'trtellil)(Tg tlie 
five towns lying on ihe Danube, the coun- 
ty of Hohenberg, the loudgraviate ofNid- 
lenbiirg, Altdorfi and a part of Brisgan ; 
and to the grand duke of Baden the 
remainder ofBrisgau, Ortenau, Constance 
and the eominaudory of Meinau. He 
received, in reluni, Halzbnrg and B(;rch- 
tesgaden ; the cliM'tor of rial/.lairg was 
conipcjisatcd hy the jirovince of \Vtirz- 
burg; and the dignity of grand master of 
the Teutonic order was made hereditary in 
lilt; house of Austria. Thus ended a war 
which cost the Austrian monarchy, besides 
the territories just enumerated, 90 million 
florins, which were carried away b}^ the 
French from Vienna, and 800 millions for 
the other expenses of the war ; of which 
Francis paid a large proportion from his 
jirivate purse. Aftey the Ibrnriation of the 
confederation of the Rhine (July 12, 380G), 
Fi-aucis was forced to resign his dignity 
as emperor of Germany (Aug. fl, 1806), 
which had been in his family more than 
500 years. This was one of the most 
important consecpiences of the war. He 
now assumed tlie title of Jfhmds /, empe- 
ror of Austria, ajld.je||pi^ in 1809, on a 
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new war with Prance, aided only by 
Cireat Britain, who did nothing more than 
furnish some pecuniary assistance, and 
make a tardy attack on Walchercn. 
Austria fought courageously, but in vain. 
The peace of Vienna (Oct. 14, 1809) cost 
tlie monarchy 42,880 square miles of ter- 
ritoiy, 8,500,000 suWeets, and more tha;n 
11 million florins of revenue. Tlie pub- 
lic debt was also increased to 1200 millipn 
florins, and all the paper money in 'cir- 
culation was estimated at 950 millions. 
Napoje.on, after tearing, from the Austrian 
iiKmarchy its fairest provinces, — the duchy 
of Salzburg, with Berehtesgaden, Inn- 
viertel, Western IIausruekviertel,Caruiola 
and (idrz, Trieste, the circle of Villach, 
a large part of Croatia, Istria, Kn^ns in 
the (irisoiis, tlie Bohemian territories in 
Saxony, all West Galicia, the circle of 
Zamoski in East Galicia, Cracow, with 
Jialf tlie salt-works of Wieliczka, the cir- 
cle of Tarnu})ol, and many other prov- 
inces which were given to Russia, — 
foniH'd a personal connexion with the an- 
cient ianiily of llapslmrg by liis marriage 
will) iMane Louise, daughter of the empe- 
ror of Austria, ami, IMareh 14, 1812, con- 
e haled an nlhaiieo with tlie enqieror Fran- 
C)S against Russia. But the omjieror of 
Fiaiiee. was repulsed, on his invasion of 
tJiis eounny ; Prussia rose up against 
him ; tli(‘ congress of Prague met and 
S(']>anaeil again without accoin]>lishiiig 
any tiling; and Francis, Aug. 10, 1818, 
d(M*l:ired war against France, and formed 
an alhanee. Sept. 9, 1818, at Teplitz, with 
England, Bussia, Prussia and Sweden, 
against iiis son-in-law. In the battle of 
Lelj)>ic, the Austrian troops took an hon- 
orable jiart. 'Fbo firmness with wiiicli 
the emjX'ror signed the net of proserijition 
again-t his son, and fix(xl tlie fate of his 
daiight(‘r and her infant, excited general 
respet'l. He signed the same act against 
Ntijiolfoii a second tim(‘, when lie return- 
ed iVoin Klha. He also opjiosed Murat in 
Italy. Yet the Austrian caliinet endeav- 
ored to jirovidc' for young Napoleon in 
tJ)e si'itlemeiit of the allairs of France. 
B> the fieaee of Paris, 1814, Austria gain- 
ed tlie ])nrtion of Italy which now Ibrms 
tlie fiomhardo-Venetian kingdom, and 
reeovt red, together with Dalmatia, the 
ber<‘ditary territories which it had been 
ohligi'd to cede. The former grand duke 
of W lirzburg, on the contrary, ceded his 
tfjrritory to Bavaria, and again took pos- 
Bossion of Tuscany. — In the new system 
of Europe, established at the congress 
of Vienna, which met in 1815, and by the 
treaty concluded with Bavaria, at Munich 


(April 14, 1816), the Austrian monar^jr 
not only gained mor^ than 4238 s<iu^ 
miles of territory, but waa also essentiafly 
impwved hi comj^actness ; imd its com- 
mercial importance was incred^ 
accessim of Dalmat^ and Veri^e. Tl^is 
influence of this politer ampniHhe 
of Europe, in conSe^iuendfe of the coii^ss 
of Vienna, as the first member ojT 
great quadruple alliance (chan^d, by the 
congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, l8l8, to a 
quintuple alliance), md as the head of Ujio 
German confederation, has been continu- 
ally increasing since the congress at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, as is evident to those who feel 
an interest in the history of the age. Of the 
foreign affairs of the government, which 
have been conducted by the prince von 
Mettcrnich, the most important is the con- 
nexion of Austria with tlic German confed- 
eration. The imperial cabint't overruled 
the deliberations of the Gennan confed- 
erates at Frankfort, through its minister, 
count Buol-Scliauenstein (who was suc- 
co(‘dcd, in 1828, by the baron of Munch- 
Bellinghausen), so that all the decrees 
made in the congress of Carlsbad, ih 
Aug., 1819 (see Congress and Carlsbad), 
relating to a general censoi*sliip of literary 
institutions, the suppression of liberal 
o]>inion8 and witings, and of secret soci- 
eties, were unanimously jiilopteil and pub- 
lislied, Sept. 20, 1819, and renewed Aug. 
ll>, 1824. A congress was held at Vien- 
na, Nov. 25, 1819, composed of all the 
ministei's of the German confederates, to 
draw^ np a eonstituiiou for the confedera- 
trd staU‘S. It was signed at Vienna, May 
15, 1820; and, dune 8 of the same year, 
it was ai’knoAvh'tlged at Frankfort as th^ 
imivei'sal law of the Gennan confederal] 
tion, (q, V.) The ideas of the Austrian 
caliinet, in regard to the jiolitical condi- 
tion of (Jerinany, were ma<!e knoAvn to 
the }>uhlic by the rt'inarkable Leitre confl- 
dentielh de S. .7. le Prince de jMdtcmich 
a J\L le Bnron dc Dnsft ft, premier Minis^ 
ire dll Grand Diicite de Ba^n,Juno, 1820!, 
Tliis l('tl('r is jirinted in Lesur’s Jhmuairt 
(Paris, 1821, p. 252). The unilwl influ- 
ence of A. and Prussia, in the militaiy 
coinmitti'e of tlie eonf 'deration, laid the 
foundation of the German militaiy sys- 
tem, and regulated the numbers and dis- 
tribution of th(' anuy «d’tlie eonti'deracy, 
and the occiijiation a/id eonnoand of the 
fortresses of the ('inpire. It must be ob- 
served, however, that A. (in conformity 
with iho IBtli art. of the oqnstituticm), 
abolished, in 1820, the right of emigration 
from, its own states to those of the Ger- 
man allies, and concluded the Elbe tiavi- 
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gatiou acts [soeHIbe] at Di-esch*!!, in 
and at Hamburg, hi 18*24. Sttxoii}' and 
JlaT'ana tbrnied a closer coniicxiou with 
fht? house of V., by a fiujiily union, in 
1819 aiid 18*24. The queen dowager of 
Saxony is a sister, and tlie wife of Tre*!- 
oric prince of Saxony a daugliter, ol* the 
empCror Francis. No\ en il u r 4, 1, tlio 

second imperial prince, tlui ardid^dvc 
Francia (born was married to So- 

phia, i>rihcess of jKavaria, Jiulf-sistor of 
empress of A. (The house of A. 
ij^ 'exists in separate branches.) Of 
tab fiv^e prineijMd powers whicli decided 
the political condition of Naples, Pied- 
mont, Spain and Greec<', in the congress 
of Troppan, 18*20, Laybucli, and 

Verona, 1822 (q. v.), A. was the first. 
The harmony which existed herw<'en the 
three founders of the Holy ►^//iunce, so 
called, led to the establisluiient of the 
])rincq>l('s of legitimacy ; and every one 
knows the imiiortant coijse([ueii{‘es of 
tins union, in The maintenance ol' jirinci- 
pies contrary to the S[urit of tlu* age and 
the law of nations ; as in the law relating 
to the arnual interf(.*r('neo. A. executed 
the decrees of tht^ eongn’ss as far as re- 
lated to N:i])les and Piedmont. (See .\ h- 
ples and Piedmont^ revolution of,) Her 
influence was l(‘lr in tlie Swiss confeder- 
acy. Ill tiie dispute betweeji Portugal 
and Brazil, A., being eonnected with tin 3 
emperor of Brazil by means of a iinmly 
union, did not 0 ]q)ose the iiidepeiuleiuMi 
of tlie new empin*, for yvbieb (heat Jhnr- 
ain iiitereciled. Tlie inlhiit don Miguel 
swore all»*giauc(', iii V ienna, to the Portu- 
guese eon^tltutiou of Iri'itJ, and has siiiec 
contlucted like a robber and a madman. 
'^iVne will probably show what slian; lias 
been taken by A. in tlie disputes of thci 
roj^al family of Portugal. 4’o the alJi- 
anfce formed liy Russia, (in^at Jh itain and 
France for the paciticatioii of (ireece 
(July (), 1827), A. never acceded. In- 
deeil, it is imporUmt for lier that the 
Greeks should still remain in bomlage ; 
ospeeiall}' if' the fall of the Poite (a power 
which the congressof Vienna declared to 
be indispensable, to the other states of 
Euro})e) shnnld increase the strength of 
Hussia. This power already [iresses on 
the nrjj>rotee,ted frontiers of A. : if it 
shoiiki extend its conquests in that di- 
rection, tlie trade of this country with 
Moldavia and Walachia would be en- 
tirely cut off. IMorcovin*, it would be very 
prejudicial to her to have a constitutional 
state established in tlie south-east, on the 
confines of Hungary and Transylyania, 
which, by religious sympathies, would 


exert an ijiriuem*e on J^ervia and the 
soutliern provim es of Hungarv. Wiien 
prince Alexander Vpsilauti, leiulcr of the 
Hetiurists (sei; HvUvra) in Moldavia, en- 
tered. the Austrian territory, la- uas de- 
tained by the Austrian authorities at 
iMimkatsch, and aih rwarrk iii 'rhoresien- 
Studt, as a public prisoner, and Idierattal, 
at last, in 1827. A. probibitial all socic'- 
tijSB for the aid of Greece, and all contri- 
butions of money or arms: the («n eks 
from Russia were forbidden to ruurcli 
through the country, and the Philhelleiies 
were hirbidden to traverse her terriu^l^ 
to reach the ports of the Adriatic.* wn 
tho otlier hand, A. uid(3<l (by its inter- 
nuncios ill Constantinople) tJa^ eH’orts of 
the British amliiassador to settle tiie dis- 
putes between Russia and the lh»ri<*, and 
efi'eeted tlie evacnntioii of the ])nnripali- 
ties by the Turkish troojis ; wbn b li d, 
also, to the conclusion of tfie treaty of 
Ackerman, in 1821 >. (See Oiioman Em- 
pire .) — In its politics, both at home and 
abroad, A. lias more iniluiuu'e than any 
other state in Furope, in siqipressing lib- 
eral opinions and n‘sisting the (4aims of 
the age. The cabinet has recourse to 
measures, of which other cabinets, striving 
after the same end, are as yet ashamed. 
The subjects are forbidden to jiraisc or 
]>lauic the administration; and ibus no 
one is permitted to express any ])oiiti- 
cal opinions. The citizens are rut 
off from liieraiy intercoin'se with other 
nations by a twofold ceiisiirship estab- 
lished on tlie frontjei*s. ^’lif re are, hki^- 
wis(', in Austria, difli-nait kinds of pro- 
hdiited books: some are- xy holly proliih- 
ilial ; others are ]H'oliihited to all but the 
l(*arn(‘<l ; aial tlie yvliole naiioii has Ix'en, 
fur ceiituric s, destituti' of tin* means of’ 
Jiigh nitel/eetual eultuation. 4'hey are 
good-natured and lively. Fating, driidving, 
ilaneing, inusie and yvonien make iqi the 
sum of an Austrian’s cn joy i neat. Jf his 
emperor alloyvs these indulgences, h<* re- 
ceives the approbation of bis subjects, 
even though he approjiriates the eslati^s of 
orphans, yvhicJi Jiave been intrusted to 
tlie government, and proclaims a puhJie 
bankruptcy. Every restmiiit is iisial to 
^ The semi-offirial paper at Vienna, t}if> GCstrti- 
chiscJi JieolHichter (the Austrian Observer), 'vvlneli is 
cnluiely subservient to the government, const nnily 
wrote against the Greeks, and in favorof’ the Turks. 

It is worth while to mention here the defiiniiou 
which this paper (on the whole, an able one) gave 
of f when the question rose', whether the 

Turks were a legitimatepower or not, and wlielh- 
er. in consequence, the Greeks were rebels or not. 
The Observer said, thai any power was legitimate, 
with which other legitimate powers had concluded 
treaties for a series fii^y«A|nRI 1 
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keep the spitit of the people stagnant 
Francis, on hia visit to Laybach, 1820, 
observed to the professors there, that he 
wished lor no learned men ; that he need- 
ed good, ]<>yal citizens, and common 
scliools were quite suliicient for tlieir edu- 
catioii. administration of justice, ex- 

cept in j)olitical cases, is good ; for a per- 
fect despotism, as well as a freii govern- 
ment, r(3fiujrcs that the rights of all the 
people si lould be equally iH3spected. But, 
in state trials, every species of injustice is 
permitted. The policy of A. has been 
cli^pacierized, for a^es, by an insatiaWo 
thi^ for the extension of her territory^ 
and by the oppression of every country 
which slie has held in subjection, except 
during the reign of Joseph II. ^ho has 
contended witli France, for centuries, lor 
the control of Europe ; and no one can 
tell what she yet may eftect hy means of 
the son of Napoleon, who was, at first, 
destined to tlic clerical profession, hut 
afterwards suddenly took up that of a 
soldier. A. has always directed its cf- 
lurts towards Italy and the East, and 
the fiiriner may now be regarded as 
wholly depeiidiiiit ou her. (See Metier- 
nich ) The internal guvcriimeiit is re- 
rnarkahle lor the constant enibarrassincnt 
of the fmaiK'ial department, which leads 
to the most unjust and arbitrary measures. 
The state becomes bankrupt, extorts 
loans, and compels tlie horrowem to make 
new o^^es to secure the lirst. Iti order to 
smotlujr cviTy liberal sentiment, foreign- 
ers engaged in jirivatc instruction, esjie- 
eially lh<; Swiss, have been generally ex- 
pelled from the empire. The adJierents 
of* ('’aihonarism have been condemned 
to death (s(;e Itahj); and, in July, 1824, 
s(‘V(;ral [lersoiis, on acconnt of their ojiiii- 
ions and writings, were forbidden to en- 
ter the Anstri.'Ui states ; among them 
wer(3 lady Oxliird, JMrs. Ilmchinson, lady 
Morgan and lord Holland. Finally, an 
imperial decu'ce has been issued, that all 
works written hy yVustrians in foreign 
i-ountries should undergo the censorship 
of the ])ress at home ; and, in 1824, tlie 
order wius <3Xlentled to engravings, litho- 
graphs and other printi?. Tiie arehdnko 
Kodolph was chosen by tlie eccloskistical 
chapter, aral appointed archbishop of* Ol- 
miitz, by pope Pius VII. His brother, 
tiie emperor, confirmed him in this digni- 
fied omcc ; and, soon after (Aug. 2, 1819), 
he was made a cardinal. In tlie autumn 
of 1820, the emperor travelled to Pres- 
burg and Ofen. He pigged himself to 
the nobles of the palatinate of Pest, to 
maintain inviolate tw-cOfistitution of the 


country^ as the palladium of its privileges 
and the security of its happine^. Bis 
speech on tliis occasion contained' the 
following specimen of eleg^t Latin:--- 
“ Totxis murulus delircd^ et relicHs ctnii^iuis 
suis legilnis, constiiidiones imagimriaitl' 
quetriV^ (The whole world is imd ; they 
have deserted the good 'laws of their 
fathers, and run after the shadows of con- 
stitutions). — The public measures have 
lately raised the financial credit of the 
goveiTiinent. All that has been done for 
this department since the charter !<|f 
March 21, 1818> is recounted in a sub- 
sequent article puhik) where 

the lottery loans of Rotbsohild are also 
described. From the report of the com- 
mittee chosen to examine the operations 
of the sinking fund, it appeared, that, of 
the old tleht (contractiM before the year 
1815), nearly 39,000,000 florins were dis- 
charged in 1824 ; and the new debt 
(contracted since 1815), amounting to 
208,000,000 florins, was considerably di- 
minished. But the sinking fund was so 
increasiid after its ostiibhsliment (Mdrch 
i, 1817), that, in 182.1, the amount dis- 
posable was estimated at more than 
1()0,000,000 florins. The pubhc debt has 
since been regularly reduced. From the 
annual report of the president of the bank 
of A., the count of Dietrichstein, now de- 
ceas(3d, it appeal's, that, in seven years 
previous to Jan. 10, 1825, 284,342,000 
florins of the jiaper money in circulation 
liad been redeemed. In order to raise the 
value of tlie dejircciated pajicr currency, 
a particular fliiid was establislii'd to rc- 
det'iii it, and tJie rale fixed at 250, since 
1810. The papi'i* florin is wortli 0 grosr 
clicn, 8 jdtmnige and 20 kreuzer, = 5Qii. 
krenzer of Vienna ciirrency. Loans wer0 
afterwards instituted to increase th(‘ (pian- 
tity of specie in tlie inonarchy, and to 
ja'ojijote the payment of old arrears. Of 
these, the loan of two luid a Jialf niiJhon 
jiounds sterling, made at Lon<lt)n, in the 
close of the year 1823, was destined lor 
tlie jiaymi nt of tlie British demands (from 
17! >4 to 1800), liijuidated Nov. 23, 1823. 
Norwithstanding this, the Austrian jiaper 
money inercased to sucJi a degree, that, 
in the beginning of 1825, the national se- 
eiirities at live per cent, {rnetalliques) stood, 
in Frankfort, at almost 96 (on the 6th of 
Aug., 1827, at more than 91), and the liook 
stocks at more tlian 1400 (on the 6th of 
Aug., 1827, at 1302), while, at the end of 
1820, the former had stooil at oply 73, and 
the latter at scarcely 552.* ■ vBy its ar- 

* The public debt of the Lombardo*Venetian 
kingdom is managed separately. In 1822, a 
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tiiicial financial system, A. has inoile the 
rich speculators of many otlier countries 
dependent on itself^ and rendered it their in* 
terest to promote Iier poAver and influence. 
TJhe prosperity of agriculture is closely 
connected Avitii the improvonicnt oi the 
finances; In onler to gain n knowledge 
of the state of tlie couiitr>' in general, it 
■was decided, in i8ll>, to cstahlisli a coni- 
niittee of topography and srati'^tics (taking 
tlie Prussian board as a model), an<l to 
connect it with the council of state. 
This led to an ntteinpl to dmin the mo- 
rasses of Lay bach. In the next year, the 
new systcni of taxation was complet<'d. 
To divide the expenses of tlio govern- 
ment more equally, the whole rnonarcliv 
had been surveyed in the time of Joseph 
II. To facilitate the trade of Italy Avitli 
the south of (Germany, the road from 
Clijavenna over the Sjdugeii ha6 been 
built since 1820, Avith the aid of the 
neighboring Swiss cantons; and a new 
pas^e from Italy to South-eastcni Ger- 
many Avas opened in Sc[)leinber, 1824, 
by a Splendid road through Borniio and 
Tyrol. (See Alps^ roads over.) For the 
completion of the Aljiirie roads oA'er the 
Splugen and mount St. Bernard, A, con- 
cluded a ti-eaty AA'itli Sardinia, May 20, 
1824, to Avhich the cantons of the Grisons 
mid Tessin acceded. The canal from 
Vienna to the bordiTS Hungary' has 
been opened, and anotlior from Vhemiato 
Trieste, to unite the Danube with the 
Adriatic sea, has /lecn begun.* In 
the canal from Milan to Pa\ia was tini^ii- 
ed, connecting 31 i Ian Avith the gulf of 
Venice. In the commencement of the 
10th century, Bohemia contained only 
fm miles of regular roads ; at ]iresent, it 
Wptains 1104 miles. The Danube has 
l^n connected Avith the 3Ioldau by 
means of a rail-road, which is carried 
over the mountains from Mauthausen, in 
Upper Austria, to BiidAveis, in Bohemia ; 
in all, 75 miles. The navigation of the 
Dainibe and the trade of Turkey w<»re 
opened to the subjects of Austria by the 
ncAV commercial treaty concluded with 
llie Forte in 1818 : at the same time, the 
cximmerce of the Mediterranean became 
an object of importance. The arrivals 
and clearances at the free port of Trieste 
amount annually to 2200 vessels ; and the 
state, which numbered, in 1815, only 157 

bank (moTUe) was erected at Milan for the payment 
of It. 

• The hou^ of Fries and company hired, in 
1822, the naAdgable portion 'of the canal of Lower 
Austria, and undertook to continue it to the Adri- 
atic, by forming an incorporated canal company. 


licensed vcsasels, had, in 1820, exclusive 
of coasters, 528 trailing vessels, of 1 10,500 
tons burden, ()8Tvi sailors and 2’hH> guns. 
The naval force was increasod fu* the 
protection of trade : and tlie em|H?ror 
erected, at Vemiee, a eolh ge for the in- 
struction of young naval ollimrs. — In 
August, 1810, young men were prohihit- 
oil trmii entering tbn’igii iinlversme^, and 
a resolution was made, Bepi. 25, 18 to 
cstablisJi a Luthenin tlu ologiral m''iiin- 
lion in the ci'iitre of tlie empire, 'fltis 
theological school for the adherents to 
the Augsljiirg confession,” aa.is opened at 
Vienna, April 2, 1821. The professors 
are native theologians, and tlie two Prot- 
estant consistories exercise a gem ral su- 
perintendence over tlie whole. The gov- 
entment, at the same time, received into 
Galicia 50 Jesuii^ who wen* banished 
from Russia in, and appropriated to 
their use tJje great D^nainican monastery 
at Tarnopol. Lyceums also were erected, 
or instructers provided for those already in 
existence. Towanis the close of this year, 
the Redcinptorists(q. V.) AA’cre established 
in Vienna, and the Jesuits instituted a 
school in iliis capital In tlie. public pa- 
pers of the year 1821, on order was issfit'd, 
forbidding private persons in tlie ( ity and 
in the provinces to send abroad lor in- 
.structer.s ; especially since the eduentiuii 
of youth might ho intrusted to lie' Jesuit 
fathers, and their colleagues, tiie Ke- 
demptorisLs. lii NoA^iuulwr, 182^, the 
Bihle societies wore once riiort; tiirliidden 
to distribute Bibles in tin* Au.stiian ilo- 
minioiis, purticularly the Boln’iinini Biblr*, 
]>riiited in Berlin ; or to sell them at re- 
duced jiriees. The Protestant soeit'ty 
in J'ragno lias lately CM’ected a school. 
About 40 inliahitants of Galneikirehen, in 
the country above the Kns, went over to 
the Protestant church in the year 1821, 
and the little IVotestant community at 
Venice liad already been re*cognised in 
the year 1820. The medical institution 
of Josefili was retqiened at Vienna, in 
November, 1824, on a new pltm. — As to 
tlie military affairs of the empire, since 
1810, the government luis been enqiloyed 
in erecting fortifications on the borders 
of Galiciti. In 1823, 25,000 men were 
dismissed from the standing army. In- 
stead of the grants made by Na[)oleon to 
the Italian officers in Tyrol, tlie emperor 
gave them, in 1821, a yearly p^sion from 
the year 1814.* The militaiy schools 

* The penBions were also continued to the civil 
officers or the former kingdom of Italy, which they 
would have received if kingdom had not ceased 
to exist. 
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f'stabli.slied in &cvenil regiments, on the 
Lancasterian plan, have bfeeri abolished 
since )82J. Rut there, are 53 soliools, in 
^aeli of wljieh 48 children, b(‘longing to 
tlie fout-s»»ldiera of the German and Hun- 
garian n'.mmenls, an3 instructed. The 
Alilan sclionl for the Italian r(‘girnents is 
d(‘signefl for 250 boys. Tiiere is an en- 
gineering academy, at Vienna, ft)r the 
ediic.Mtion of oflicers f^and in the military 

acadtnny at Wienerfsch-Nenstadt, 327 

cadets are educated at the expense of the 
state. Th<‘ cadet schools at Olnuitz and 
Gratz are still in a flourishing condition ; 
and an institution has been set on foot for 
the daughters of officers, at Hernihals, 
where 4b pupils can be instructed. Von 
Hietzinger published, at Vienna, in 1822, 
in 2 vols., the statistics of the Austrian 
military districts, estibKshed in the year 
1807. A coitkparisotipf this account with 
the statistics o# th0^Mli|ijry colonies of 
Russia ((j. V.] ailbrds interesting views. 
A., it is well known, first carried into 
efl^t the idea of military colonics, by tlie 
grant of lands to 18 Sclavonic regiments, 
along the confines of Turkey. These 
regiments have the same origin, the same 
langOlige and the same religion with the 
ma^rity of the Russians. The whole 
country is divided into 214 comjiany- 
districts and 8 squadron-districts. Of the 
male jiopulation, in 1820, only 16,834 men 
were exempt from military duty. The 
troops consisted of 17 regiments of in- 
fantry, one battalion of Tscliaikistes, and 
a regiment of Hussars ; together, 45,570 
men, (exclusive of the civil officers. In 
ease of war, iliis number can l>e increased 
to 70,000, including the reserves, besides 
the militia, which are kept under pay. 
The common .service in the cordon on 
the frontiers re<|uires 4200 men. In case 
of troubles in Turkey, or reports of the 
plague, 6800 arc called out ; if the danger 
IS imminent, 10,000 men are brougJit into 
action, ami often dismissed again within 
8 or 14 day& The inhabitants on the 
froiitiiTs are obliged to serve, on an aver- 
age, at least 100 days yearly. The reve- 
nue of the frontier settlements was esti- 
mated, in 1820, at 1,553,000 florins, con- 
vention-money (sec Money, standard qf ) ; 
blit the money expended on tliein was 
2,457,900 such florins ; 1,384,800 of which 
were applied to the support of the troops 
stationed there. (See Military frontiers,) 
The econbfriical regulations of the Aus- 
trian army are described by Hiibler ; and 
an account of the nature of tJieir disci- 
pline is given by Bergmayer (Vienna^ 
1821). T?ie Military Journal, 


condugtetl by captain Scbe|% is f^ll of in- 
formation on this sulpect. 'vhebesr;^ap 
of |lie Austrian emp^ is that prepated 
by topographicaTcabinet of ihe^quar- 
ter-m^er-ijenerars staff', dr«^wh undeythe 
direction of colonel Fallon. in 
sheets, published at Vienna, in 
cording to this map, the A uslna^; mon- 
archy embraces, I. Tlie hereditary states 
of Austria, wliich form a part of the' Ger- 
man confedtu-acy ; 76,199 square miles, 
9,843,490 inhabitants. They contain, L 
The arch duchy of Austria; 14,833 square 
miles, 1,908,200 inhabitants: a. Austria 
below tlie Eiis, or Lower Austria (7713 
square miles, 1,119,900 j^abitants), em- 
bracinc Vienna, the capital: b, Austria 
above ttie Ens, or Upper Austria, inclq^ng 
the InnvierteJ, the Hausruckviertel and 
theSal^ch or Salzbuig circle (th0^ duchy 
of SlMjsburg, q.v.); 711,9 square 
788,2fe inhabitants. 2. The of 

Stiria 5 €454 square miles, 780,4^ 
itabtl^ ^0. The county of Tyrol, rawed to 
a principality, with several districts of 
Salzburg, and the Vorarlbcrg doin^^ns ; 
11,569 square miles, 738,000 inh&i^ts. 
4. The kingdom of Rohemia, with Eger 
and Aseh ; 20,172 square miles, 3,380, (KK) 
inhabitants. 5. The margraviate of Mo- 
ravia, with Austrian Silesia.; 10,192 square 
miles, 1,805,500 inhabitants. 6. Tjhe 
duchy of Auschwitz, lying in Galicia, but 
included in the German confederacy, as 
an ancient Bohemian %f ajul $ilesian 
principality; 1843 square miles, 335,190 
inliabitauts. 7. The kingdom of Illyria ; 
9132 square miles, 897,000 inhabitants. 
This kingdom includes, a. the government 
of La^l)ach, or the duchies of Camiola 
and Carinthia : b. tlic government of 
<*ste, or the Littorale ; 3242 sijuare inil^ 
370,000 inhabitants. — II. The hereditary 
stales of Hungary ; 125,105 square miles, 
10,628,500 inJjuhitants. They contain, a, 
tJie kingdom of Hungary, witii the prov- 
inces of Sclavonia and Croatia ; 88,574 
square miles, 8,200,000 inhabitants : b. 
the grand princijiality of Transylvania 
(exclusive of the military districts); 18,350 
sfjuare miles, 1,435,000 inhabitants : c, 
the Austriiui military districts ; 1. in Cro- 
atia ; Banal, Wai*asdine and Carlstadt, 
united under one governor, in 1824,f, .to- 
gether with tlie Banal militaiy lands, 995 
square miles, 96,000 inhabitants ; likeid^ 
the two gencralats, 5022 square miles, 
301,200 inhabitants: 2. in Sclavonia; 
2f)45 square miles, 244,000 inhabitants: 

3. tiie Hungarian and military 

lands ; 3856 square miles, Sdl^bOO inhatv 
itants : 4. the Transylvanian military 
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fiontiem; apn-M. mik% 147,30ft«inbnb- 

iind dS»,000 inhiiW^ts^ 
I Th/^ fetlittbardo- Venetian kin^^m ; 

of Galicia andi!^o- 
miria^'^tli, the province of tiukowina ; 
32^^ ai^uare miles, 4,075,000 iiAabiiants. 
— liboa the whole Austrian monarchy 
conlains more than 25(),^)9 square miles, 
and upwards of million inhabitants. 
By. the census of 1820, tlie j)opulation is 
estimated at 30^ millions. Besides this, 
the collateral lines of A. have many valu- 
able |>ossession9 : — Tuscany and Este (Mo- 
dena and Massa), containing 10,48t> square 
miles, and 1,618,500 inhabitant''. The 
principal nations of A. are, 1. the Hcla- 
voniaiiSy 13,400,000; 2. tlu' (lennans, 
5,900,000 ; 3. llie Italians, 4,350,000 ; 4. 
the Magyars, or Hunganniis, 4,000,000; 
5. the Walachians, 1,700,000 ; 6. the 
Jew's, 450,000 ; 7. the Zigeuues, or (Jip- 
aies, 110,000; 8. the Ariuenians, 1 3,052 ; 
9. the Greeks, 3910 ; together with Cle- 
mentines, Turks, Albanese, French, &:c. 
The most j)opulous part of Austria is the 
Lombardo- Viiietian kingdom: tbe})opu- 
lation is 237 to a square mile. Next to 
this are Bohemia and Monuia, above and 
b^low the Elis. The smallest po[)ulalion 
is found in the military districts on the 
frontiera, Carinthia and Tyrol, Salzburg 
and Dalmatia. According to the local 
returns, published by the geographical 
board of Vienna in 1822, edited by colo- 
nel Fallon, and prepared in the preceding 
year, the rate of the annual inerease of 
the population appears to be as fol- 
lows : — 

Ih Hungary and Transylvania, . . . 
Austria Proper, Stiriii and Tran- 
sylvania, 2xVa- 

Bohemia, Galicia, Illyria, and 

Moravia, 

Dalmatia, Tyrol, and the Lom- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom, . . 

This statement gives an increase, in 12 
years, on the population of 1815, calcu- 
lated at 27,000,000, of more than 27 per 
cent. ; in fact, nearly 7,000,000. Diflererii 
authorities agree, uj) to the y»'ar 1821, in 
a rate of increase, wliich, if continued to 
1828, would make that increase more 
than 7,000,000. The monarchy mim- 
bers 777 cities, 035 suburbs, 2224 niar- 
ket-towjis, ainl 09,105 villages. The most 
populous cities are, Vienna, Milan, Ven- 
ice, Lemberg, l^adua, and Debreczyii 
(population, 41,175.) — Of the numerous 


Kilb. Bave^ ^ tbe 
Mold^ Dni^ 

ter. eidlals, sev^ t>f them vety 

largCi iMjVe been constructed, during the 
reign Jfrthe present emperor, for the pro- 
moti^ of tmde. — The larger lakes are, 
Neusidle, Piatten, PaStsch, Cirknitz and 
Lago Maggiort\ — The mountains are, 1. 
Tho Alps, which present a surfuci' of 
48, ‘197 square miles : tlic Ortlesspit/e is 
14,460 foet high ; the Great Ctlockner, 
12,239 ; lIoli(‘nwart, 10,392 ; Wiesbach- 
honj and lloclihorn, 10,000 — 11,000 ; Ter- 
glon, 9,744 ; Watzmann, 9,600 ; llrenn- 
kogul, 9,000. 2. The Sndetes (wiiite 
mexidow^s, 4,500 feet high), Paschkopol. 
3. The (‘arpathian mountains. — The (di- 
mate is difh*rent in diffeituU parts of tho 
empire. — 'Flic xlustrian mines and wash- 
ing'' j leld, annually, of gold, 3,900 marks ; 
of ^ih (T, 108,000 marks ; upwards of 2,200 
tonsofcoppcT ; of tin, 100 ; of iron, 69,000; 
of uKUTury, 281 ; of cinnabar, 435 ; cobalt, 
88 tons; calaniiiie and zinc, 386 ions ; ar- 
senic, chrome, tellurium, immiuiii, auti- 
morty (383 tons), manganese, bismuth, 
loadsfont', precious stones, marble, porce- 
lain, meer'^clianm, coal, sulphur, salt, &:c. 
— Ther<‘ are also (JOO niineml springs in 
tho (‘uipire, of which Bohemia alone con- 
tains 150; the most ceh'brated xu*e at 
Carlsbad, Tei)lil7, Franzensbad, Maritui- 
bad, Seidschiitz, Bilin, Baden, Ga^^tein, 
Meadia in the Baniiat, Albano in Italy, 
&:c. — Austria fiiniiftfics wheat, and similar 
kinds of grain, in ahundance ; also maize, 
rice, pulM', froit-?, including tlie best soutli- 
ern Iruit'', oil, Ac., wine, lioj)s, saOron, 
tobacco, licinp and flax, woad, various 
woofN, black-cattle, huflaloes, horses, a‘=;scs 
and inule*^, sla'cp, goats, swine, poultry', 
wild boasts, fishes, pi'url-oysters, bees 
(which yield, annually, 1200 tons of wax 
and 19,500 tons of honey), silk (2,570,000 
pounds). Prince Liechtenstein, at Eis- 
gruh, in IMoravia, has the Ittrgt'st jdanta- 
tioii of fbr(‘ign woods in Europe. Every 
branch of agriculture is prosecuted with 
care and skill, and the raising of sheej) is 
particularly attended to. There are still, 
however, in Hungary, 2119 square miles 
of morass. The most fertile and best 
cnltivatf'd part of the empire is the Lom- 
iMirdo-V^enetian territories. The rnanu- 
facturo of silk, in this district, has also 
been highly improved by count Dan- 
dolo. The manufactures yield, annually, 
1425 million florins, convention-money. 
They consist of watches and clocks, por- 
celain, mirrors, iron and steel, 
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linen, cott^ paper, wg^ 
silk, ieatlm 5teaci&4^ trSe 

lija3 i«crea8i^ mce th^ recovery of Itj^. 
The exports , cquq^ amount to 

more tiian 36 milUon florins, convention- 
money (see Mone^)\ and the imports to 
44 millions. The principal sea-ports are 
Trieste, Venice, and Fiume : other places 
of trade are Vienz^ Prague, Pest, l 4 em- 
berg, Brcwly and Gnitz. The bank of 
yicuna affords the most important sup- 
port to the commercial interests of the 
state : the same advantage is derived from 
the Austrian national company of com- 
merce, lately erected for tlK3 sale of mer- 
chandise, arid the promotion of trade. — 
Tiie prevailing religion is the Roman 
Catholic. The bishoprics in Germany 
and Hungary are riclily endowed, partic- 
ularly the archbishoprics of Gnui, Co- 
loc/a, Olmiitz, Erlau, &c. Tiie whole 
number is 14. In Lemberg and in Vtai- 
ice there is an Armenian Catholic arch- 
bishop, and in Venire a Catholic j)atrjarcli. 
The Greek church is under the archbish- 
o|> (d Carlo vitza. The Lutherans and 
Calvinists have consistories and sii])criji- 
teiideiils ; mid in Hiiiig?iry and Transyl- 
v.*mia, their civil rights are nearly etjual to 
those of the Roman Catholics. There 
are also 3Iennonites, Mohammedans, &c., 
ill various ]>arts of the empire. The 
number of Catholics in A. is estimated 
at 2^Vd7H,000; members of the Greek 
chuirli, 2,814,378; Calvinists, 1,584,716; 
Lutli(‘rans, 1,119,800; Unitarians, 49,000. 
— Universities are established at Viiama, 
Prague, Pest, Lemberg, and Pavia. Them 
arelyceums at Lintz,Gratz, Brumj,Gross- 
wardcin ; a mining academy at rfchi'iii- 
iiitz; a medical school at ^"ienna; an 
academy for painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and engraving at Vienna; a li- 
brary; a gallery of jiaintings ; colloelions 
of medals and other antiquities, which are 
deserving of notice. — The government is 
a monarchy ; in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, a limited monarchy : iu the other 


ly order ot 

8mc(^ 1808 ; 
the ieoii (irown (renewed 
order of Ehzabeth Theresa, 
only, who hav^ risen, at lea^ 
of colonels. There are, also, ih 
a. the £uttcient imperial Teutonic 
of which an archduke is appointed gr^d- 
master by the emperor; 6. the spiritual 
order of St. John, which has a grand-pri- 
orate in Bohemia, and several command- 
eries in Upticr and Lower Austria; c. 
the order of the cross, with the red star. 
At the head of the administration, under 
tlie direction of the emperor, stands the 
privy-eounscllor tor home aifairs. There 
are two dexiartments of government, one 
for foreign and the other for domestic 
affairs, both under the direction of a 
minister. The judicial system is mild 
and well-regulated. The civil code, com- 
pleted July 1, 1811, is very good. The 
courts were much improved as early as 
1781. A general penal code was adopted 
Jan. 1, 1804. These laws are in force 
only for the German, Galician, and Ital- 
ian territories, for Dalmatia, and the mili- 
tary districts. The revenue of the state 
(including the extraordinary income) is 
(‘stimatiid at 220 million florins of silver, 
and the interest of the public debt at 
22 millions yearly. By the loan of 1827, 
the public debt was increased to 680 mil- 
lion florins. This estimate is exclusive 


of 98,025,413 florins in redemption and 
anticipation certificates [eiMsungs und 
anficipatioiis sekeim), which were in cir- 
culation June 30, 1827. The standing 
army, in time of peace, is composed ^ 
271,400 men, including 39,000 horse, 
und 17,790 artillery. The sujiplementarj^ 
troops, tlie reserve, and the militia, to- 
gether, comprise about 479,000 men. The 
naval force consists of three ships of tlie 
line, six frigates, tliree corvettes, three brigs 
and four schooners. There ari', also, in 


territories of tJie empire, the estates {of 
which there arc four m Tyrol, including 
the peasantry) are convened to grimt the 
supfilics called for to meet the expenses 
of government. But tlie system of im- 
posts and customs, existing between the 
different districts, is an impediment to 
commerce. The law of primogeniture 
prevails in regard to the succession to 
tlie throne. There are seven knightly 
orders, — 1. that of the golden fleece ; 2. 
of the starry cross, for ladies of princely 
or ancient noble families ; (the following 
being also orders ; 3. the milita- 


llic empire, 25 fortresses, and 59 fortified 
towns. — On the liistoiy of the Austrian 
monarchy, see the works of Geners^jeh (Vi- 
enna, 8 vols. 1817) ; Coxe (History of the 
House of Jlustiiaj London, 1807, 3 vote. 
4to.) ; J. B. Schels’s Histon/ of Austria 
(Vienna, 1819 — 27, 9 vols,, to tlic lime 
Joseph II). In regard to the statistics of 
this country, the following works arc val- 
uable : — Darstellung des F(d)rik- und Ge- 
werhweaens in seinem gegenw, Zustande ; 
vorzugl, in technischer mercanJtU, und sta^ 
tisek. Bezieh. und init Berucksitkt des JFVt- 
brik- und Gewerbwesens im (Estr, Kaiser- 
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siaale, herau$f^g von SUph. E(ll. von Kus. 
EienmAf Die Douanan ufic/ (^ua- 

r(tnt(j^ev€rfa^sm^ dee (EstrticL Kaiser- 
etaaiSyin ihrer me. Gestalt von ./L 
Kr^egger,^ yienna, 1^*21. Hamlbuek/nr 
R^en aeindem Qlstn ich. Kaisersiaate von 
J{. E. von Jvnnp : to wiiioh Honua\rV 
Jlrch^\.y lb‘i24, is a iisrliil siipplviuoiH- Ge- 
lekrten unit Schrijhlt lUr-Eei icon der (Ks- 
treicE Monarchic von J). Sa rtoriy whwli 
begins in J801, and Idrms a \aliml»le ad- 
ditioji to De Ijica’s Gtlchrics Glstnich. 

AutkiNUIKth, John Ilenn' I'erdinand, 
cliaiicellor of the uiuversity of 'rid)uigetJ, 
and. prol’eSw^or of inedieinc in the same in- 
atitnnon, was born in the year 177‘2, and 
carl}’ evineetl decided talent in the depart- 
ment of natural scKuiee. 1 lis irnaginalion 
was lively, and Ins memory remarkaldy 
tenacious. After he had reeeivt'd ins doc- 
torate, he visited Aorth America. During 
Ids tnivels in this jiart ol‘ the world, h(5 
was attacked by thf* }ell(»w t(‘>er in a sol- 
itary [)laee, at a distance from liuman a.s- 
gjstance, and siuod Jiis life bv l)old an<l 
copious lileedmg. After his return, lie 
was appointed jirofessorof medicine, par- 
ticularly ol* anatomy and clinical inediidne, 
et Tubingen. Hen' he labored zealously. 
Uis lectures were eloipient, and his atten- 
tion to the sick unreinittcd. He publish- 
ed, likewise, several periodicals, partly 
alone, partly in connexion with Reil, 
The king of ^^yurtemburg apiiointed him 
cliancellor c#the university of Tubingen. 

Autkuil; a small town of France, at 
die entrance of the w'ood of Boulogiif*, 
somewhat less thim a mile from Paris. 
Men of literary re[)utation Jiave often re- 
aped there. The country-seat of the 
pt^et Jloileau is still shown there, where 
the heanx tsprits of France often banqu<‘t- 
ed. On a cenairi time, heated with wine 
art a supper, the literati compluiiH'd of the 
degeneracy of the age, and lamented tlndr 
mi>forlune in having been born at such a 
period. All agreed to plunge into the 
neighboring Seme, and tlie llower of the 
Freiicli writers wer<' already on their way 
to the river, when the thought struck Mo- 
lieie, tliat such an act, by such men, ought 
not to l>e ])erformed in the darkness of 
night. The eompaidons stopped, found 
be was in the riglit, and agreed to drown 
themselves at day-hreak, after drinking 
the remainder of tlieir wine. Tin; inge- 
nious Aridrieux brought this nnerdoie 
Upon the stage in the piece Moliire avtc 
868 Amis, ou It Suuptr a Auteuil. While 
tlie yihysician (huKlron was in yuissessioii 
of this house, he was visited by his tfiend 
Voltaire, who wrote the, following not 


very poetical inscription fork: — (^est id 
le vrai Partiassc des vrais en/atis d'" Apol- 
lon. — ISons It nom dc Liodtau ccs licit x ri- 
nnt Horace; Esciihtpt y parait sons cdxii 
de Gmdron. JMadau je (b Ivet ius, Ins %vtd- 
ow', linally occupied it. Her eveiimg 
parties bere were cclcbiated. All wIk» 
were disiiriguislied in tin walks i/f lin-r- 
ature or oi‘ acli\e iil'c, wi re always web 
come, whether Fn'uch 01 lliivigm is. All 
were without restraint. Her society wa'# 
tii<*refbre calli'd la sociitt lihre dcs 
isles. In 1798 or 17'd9, llonapan<‘ lu re 
hecame aciyuaiiited with several men of 
liberal minds, and olicn used to walk 
w’ith the eek'bntted owuci in In i gardeiL 
She soon perceivial his so.iring amhition, 
and said to him one da} with a ^nid<*, 
Vous nc vous dontez pns conihitn on jnnt 
Iroitver de bonkeiir dans irois arin nts de 
tern, — The monuments of several illit"!!-!- 
oiis men are to be seen in tin* chnrcli- 
yard at A. ; among ofhei-s, that of \icoluI, 
president ol'tho chamhre des romplcs, ami 
tlie cliancellor d’Aguessean, remarkaldo 
as a great civilian mid advocate of tho 
rights of iiK'n. 

At'THF.NTits ; a name applied, in tho 
civil law, to an e.xtract from the 
(see Corpus Jurist by which' a law ^ tho 
code is cither changed or entirely abol- 
ished. They were extracted by the first 
doctors of tlie law, in the middle ages, 
from a manuscript copy^ of the Novels 
(/i6cr auihenticxts}, put airiong tlie altered 
passages of tlie code, and nave thus re- 
mained in the edition.s of the Corpus Ju^ 
ris. Some laws, moreover, of iln^ einjMv- 
rors Frederic I and II of Germany havo 
been introduced in this way. 

Auto da fu. (See Inept isition.) 

Autochtiio.nes (from the (ireek) sig- 
nilies men produced from the ground 
which they inhabit. Several ancient na- 
tions as.sumed this name, to indicate the 
antirpiity of their origin ; e. g. tho Athe- 
nian.^. 

AuTOCRAToa (from Greek avrdf, him- 
self, and Kparos, power); a name given to 
th(! Athenian gc*m*ral, wlien, in jiarticulnr 
cases, unlimited authority over the troops 
was intrusted to him, and be was not 
bound to give account of bis jiroceeilings. 
Tliiis Aristides was an autocrator m tlicj 
batth; of PlaUea, npca^his ovToKpdropn were 
Athenian umliassadors with full powers, 
corresponding to our plenipotentiaries. 
In modern times, the word autocrat is 
used, in politics, for a ruler with abso- 
lute power. Thus l3be emperor of Rus- 
sia is styled autocrat of till the Russias. 
Some writers ok apply this term 
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lo repi'eseut his power over his own 
coinlueu 

AuTO»n>ACTi (Greek hini«eir, and 
I teach); lho.sc who l]a\<; obtained 
knowled^^e and skill hi any art or scjence, 
without th«‘ p(‘i*sonul instnietioji of otla'i’S. 

Autogii \ pus ( Gr.) ; maTJU.seri])ts written 
by the autJior lihnsoh^ in distinctjoii from 
coptts, TIvey are more hif^lily esteemed 
than the latter, not only as interesting rel- 
ies, hut also as more correct and fret; from 
/iiults than those copied hy another hand. 
Sonic collections of autograplis offnnous 
men an* very interesting. 

Automaton {IromGr. avn^iiaros, sponta- 
neou.s) ; a s(;lf-jnoving machine, without 
Kli‘. MacliMKVS of this kind are kept in 
motion l)v niean.s of springs or winghts. 
When tln \' represent human figures, 
they an^ ealltal androides ; hut clocks, 
watches, N c. are also automata. We fiinl 
very early mention of them. IIoiikt de- 
yonhc.s Viilt'an fabricating tripod.s, which 
moved on living wheels, instinct with 
spirit. The (a'lelirated statue of Memnon, 
which emitted musical sounds at sunrise, 
th(‘ walking statues of Dmdalus, the flying 
dove of Archytas (q. v.), are instances of 
ancieut skill in this respect. In modern 
tim^ friar Bacon (q. v.) constmeted a 
brazil head which mioke. Regiomonta- 
nus (q. V.) made a flying eagle, and an 
iron ny, which, after making the tour of 
the room, retumed to its master. Alber- 
tiis Magnus (q. V.), in the 13th centuiy, 
spent thirty yeiaiis in constructing a hu- 
man figure, which advanced to tl»e door 
when any one knocked, opened it, and 
saluteil the visitor. In the water-clock 
presented to Charlemagne by Ilaroun al 
lUiscIiid, twelve doors in the dial opened 
respectively at the hour wliich they rep- 
resented : they oontinued open till noon, 
wlien 12 knights issued out on lioi*sehack, 
paraded rouiiil the dial, and then, return- 
ing, shut themselves in again. Camus 
constmeted an ingenious toy for Louis 
XIV, consisting ot' a carriage drawn by 
two liors(*s, containing a little figure of a 
lady, with a eoaehman uinl attendants. 
The coachman smacked his whip; the 
horses moved their legs naturally; and, 
when the carriage arrived opposite to the 
king’s seat, it stopped ; the page stepped 
down, and opened the door ; the lady alight- 
ed, and presented a petition to Louis. — 
The fliite-player, the tamhour-])Iayer,and 
the wonderful duck of Vaucanson (q. v.), 
are celebrated for the astoiflshing ingenu- 
ity displayed in their construction. The 
two hroihcrs Droz (q. v.) have executed 
rx'jjic ru'i .li.ilfle vVorks of the kind. One 


of them is a child, sitting at a desk, who 
dips his pen into the ink, shakes iVtwd 
writes, in French, whatever is dictati^ to 
him. This must be done, of course, by 
human intervention. A vase, presented 
to Bonaparte, when first consul, on being 
touched, exhibited a palm-tree, under 
w'hich a slicphordess was spinning;;.^ The 
chess-player of von Kempelen (q. v*) has 
been supposed to be moved hy & man 
concealed in the chest. Tlie speaking 
rriacJnne of the same artist, the flute- 
player of Siegmeier, the tminpeters of 
Maelzel and Kaufmann, deserve mention 
among the later automata. One of the 
most ingc'uious automatical mechanists 
of the present day is the Swiss Maillar- 
dct. lie constructed a female figure, 
which performs 18 tunes on the piano- 
forte ; the bosom heaves, the eyes move, 
and the natural motions of the lingers are 
performed. The action of this machine 
continues an hour. Besides this figure, 
there is a magician, who answers any 
question taken from 20 medallions. The 
medallion selcctiM is placed in a drawer, 
the magical books are gravely consulted, 
and the magician tlien strikes with his 
wand against a door, which opens, and 
displays an appropriate answer. His oth- 
er automata are, a boy, which draws and 
writes; a little figure, a few inches in 
height, which dances to music produced 
in a glass ca.se, in which it is enclosed ; a 
humming-bird, which issues from a box, 
sings, and returns to the box again; a 
steel spider ; a hissing serpent, &c. An 
engine has been made by Mr. Babbage 
ca[)nhle of computing any table by the 
method of ditfcrences. The greater the 
number of differences, the more it will 
outstrip the most rapid calculator. ^ 

Autopsy (from Greek, airbs. liimselft 
and otpti, sight) ; observation wJiich one 
makes iiimself, in contradistiiiction from 
knowledge whicli we get from the ac- 
counts of others. 

Autumn; thatoneoftlie seasoj is, which, 
in the nortliem temperate zone, begins 
when the sun, in its apparent descent to 
the soutliern hemisphere, touches tlie 
equator. The end of autumn is at the time 
of the sun’s greatest south declinatio% or 
wdien he enters Capricorn. Accor<iiii^ to 
our computation of time, the beginiiing 
of autumn is Sept, 23, when, for the 
second time in the year, the days and 
nights arc equal ; and tlio end is Dec. 21, 
at the time of the shorp'st day. The au- 
tumn of the southern hemisphere takes 
place at the time of our spring. From 
th'- asn'ononiical autumn tlie physical or 
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orciing to the 

^ ih& equator 

^ 1 to be et the beginning of* 
^ 48coiatimiallVltnarketlso,iiot- 
SSing the 'point' has long since re- 
Irom thi]8 consteliation, and is now 
fife stars of the left shoulder of V'ir- 
is opposite to the vernal point ; 
^fore its ascension amounts to 180'\ 
its longitude also to as many, or she 
^ is ; its declination and latitude = 0. 

' A%vergxe; a ci-devant pmvince of 
France, which took its name lioni the 
aiif'ient inhabitants, called AveniL It wus 
surrounded by Volay and Forez, Liiiion- 
sin, llourbonnais, lieiry, Rouergue and 
Gevaudan, in the heart of Fram’e. I'pper 
and Lower Auvergne contained together, 
otn 500 square leagues, 800,000 inhabit- 
ants. The iiiountuius of Au\ergiie 
among the most noted of France. I'lie. 
northern part is called Pw/ de Dome ; 
the soutliem, Pin/ de Canted ; while the 
centre is formed of the Mont d’Or. 
The revolution divided this province into 
three departments. (Six* Dcparlment.) — 
Attvevgnc was ceielirated in the time of 
ancient Gaul, and has always reniainetl a 
very important jiart of France. 

Auver^\s ; a dci p-eoloriMl wiin*, made 
of black raisins, st) called at Orleans, It 
is not fit to drink until a year old, but, if 
kept two or tlireo yeai*s, becomes excel- 
lent. 


Av A, or Aungwa ; a towm in Asia, 
formerly the capital of Ava, fir Bin nab, 
on the Irrawaddy, 4 miles W. S. W. of 
Uinrnerapoora, .500 miles E. Calcutta ; 
lim. 05^ 58' E. ; lai. 21° 51' N. It was 
dividcil into the up])er and knver city ; 
both fbrlitied. The lower was about four 
miles in circumference, protected by a 
wall 30 feet high, with a dee}) and broad 
ditch ; an embank merit of earth snyifiorts 
tlie wall within. "I'lie upyier town, wdiicli 
may be called the eifat/c/, docs not oxceeil 
a mile in circumference, an<l is much 
stronger and more comyiact than the 
otlier. The walls are now mouldering, 
and a great part of the timber of which tlie 
hotees were built has been carried away 
to be used in a new town, called Unimera- 
poora. Numerous temples arc fulling, and 
tlie few houses built of brick bi'coinc 
tlie abode of bats. In the temple of 
Logatliero Praw is still to be seen a gi- 
gantic image of Godarna, of marble. 'J'he 
height of the idol, from the top of the 
head to the pedestal on which it sits, is 


iiaftrly 94 lh« head h ei^t ftict in 

dllma^*^tM<aoi 088 the tneasurea 

Ilia f^rc that it is 

con^ibaed of one eJUirehllWc of imrblfe ; 
nor oifti any junction l)0 perceiv ed. (For 
the country of Ava, see Jbfrtrmk,} A short 
time a^, Mr, Crawford’s Embassy to Ava, 
one vol., 4to., was iulveriised in the Lon- 
don ptqier^ as on tlie eve of apnemance, 
whieh contain innch valuable iiil'or- 

niation, , 

Ava-ava ; a plant so called by the iii- 

liabitunts of Oralioite, who mak<’ an in- 
toxicating juice out of it. Their ( hiels 
vie with eachotln^r in drinking iln* great- 
est numlief of dmnght.s, as flic (M iinan 
Students do in ch’iiiking beer. 

Avado^ttas ; a sect ol‘ Brainins, who, 
in austerity, siir|)ass all the rc^r. They 
even reject the earthen vessel in hold 
provi«5ions, and the stick to lean on-- Inj- 
uries wJiich the other sects allow them- 
selves. Some Avadontas go yierliM'tly 
naked: wIk'ii iningry, they beg 1‘or some- 
thing to eat: otliers go to the holy n\<-rs, 
and there expect tiio peasants to feed 
them. 

Aval, or Bahiirf.in ; tlie large>t of the 
Bahhn’in islands in tlie gulf of Persii^,30 
miles in length, and 12 wide, whereat is 
broadest. Besides the Ibrtilied towm of 
Bahhrein, it contains some [loor \illag(*s, 
Lou. 48° 4'’E. ; hit. 2()° 35' N. 

AvALA^X’IIES (ill German, Jjavimn, or 
I/fiuwincn) ; large inassesol’ snow, wliieli 
roll down from tlie mountains, eaiiMog 
great damage by their fill. 3'iien' an' 
tliroc kinds. Tliii u'ind or dust ava- 
lanches are so called because- they are 
occasioned by the wind, which ( arries 
along the fresli fallen .^now', and throw s it, 
in the form of dust, into the vallcv <. L'lie 
rajiidity with winch they conn' would 
render this kind the most dangerous of 
all, were it not for their great lightness, 
which renders it easy to extricatci on(‘’s self 
from them. There have been instances 
of pi'ople remaining 24 liours inuh'r such 
avalanches witlioul being snfibcated. The 
second kind are cal lei I mountain^ jnioic, 
hail or thunder avalanches (Schrund-Ijavi- 
nen). These are not blown off by the 
wind, but fall by their own weight, bring- 
ing down with them all tlic gionnd on 
wliich they lie, together with tlie trees, 
rork.*^, &c., which R**® there. They gen- 
erally fall in the spring, when the increas- 
ing warmth has rendered the snow more 
damp and heavy. Tiieir fall makes 
mountain and valley tremble, and is 
accoriqmnied with poise like thunder. 
The third khid,,<jp}r&Afldanc^es, or land- 
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tHips^ orcliteVhen the soil has been weak- Thehs Ji|§ subject. 

ened by Hsbg-comlAaed and deep-pehe- oitelbmted Ibn iTiiplM 

tratui^r rainfi^ Vben it i^es down into the |Pip^e%hth5^^^B|B|d 
valleys, with Mf the houses, trees and entire was ' ^ 1 

forests which stand thereon, and causes the'anhrth, W4^ha, had^pAir 
the moat honible destruction. The Kalki,6r t^th avatarM®«o"c<^, 

4vawturine. Oee Quartz .) at the end’of the' Kali>yugf^mL^^n 

Avant-la-Lettre (French; before the age. (See Indian- Mytholo^,) 
letter). It is customaiy to strike off from Avellino (IWcce Caudma ) ; 

a copper-plate a nutnber of impressions lying between a city of the sarpS™^ 
•before the name, dedication, or any other (25 miles N. E. from Naples) and 
word^^arecutundcr the engraving; and, as vento, in the valley Di Gargano. A^o- 
tliese ijn[>ij*^ssions are of course the best, man army, having entei^d tliia poss^th 
tliey are distinguished in Europe by the its rear exposed, was surrounded by t, the 
name avantdadettre^ and bear always a Samnites, who bejtter understood tuoun- 
high('r j)rice than the common impres- tain warfare, and, having laid down its 
sioiis. Some avantda-lettre are extremely arms, was sent under the yoke, like slaves, 
dear, Proof Impression.) B.C. 821. The surrounding country yields 

A\aiifs; a nation, the remains of the the mountain productions of tho south 
Schell -Sehen, driven from their country (which often sciwe the frugal peasants for 
by th(' 'J’urks. They came, 100 years bread), sweet chestnuts and walnuts on 
later tliaii tlie Bulgarians, to the regions the north side of the mountains, where 
around tlu* I)oii, the Caspian s<‘a and the they are protected against night frosts and 
Wolga. A part remained in Circassia, too early blossoming. The gloomily-built 
where they still exist ; another portion city Avellino, with 11,300 inhabitants, in 
advanced to the Danube in 555, and set- the Principato Ultra, contains munufaeto- 
tled in l)a<*ia, served in Jii‘'tinian’s army, ries of niaccaroni, in which mountain- 
aided the Lombards in destroying the mais^e is used with chestnuts, &c. They 
kingdom of the (Jepidte, and gradually belong to the princes Caraccioli, who 
cCnqueiv'd (ospeeially uniler the jinwerful liave established a granary there for tlieir 
khan llnjan, .in 582) the region of Panno- vassals, and derive considerable revenues 
Ilia. Ciuh r his successoi's, they made from tlie profitable business of dyeing, 
thc'in^rU es masters of Dalmatia, pressed which is favored by the soft water of the 
into TImnngia and Italy, where they surrounding country, 
fongiit with the Franks and Lombards, A\f iMaria, also Ave Mary, among 
and extended their dominion oxer the the Catholics ; the beginning of a prayer 
8(da\ onians dwelling on the Daimhe, and to the holy Virgin, xvlienee tho whole 
fiirtlicr norrli, as well as over the Bidgari- prax er is eallcd Jive Maria. Ave, in Latin, 
ans, on the PJack sea. But they xx'^ere means /faiV. Ave^ Maria! \sHailjMary! 
soon ihvided, and lost Dalmatia in C40. It is the hegiiining of the salutation which 
l^iimti'd to Pamioiiia, they were at length the angel addressed to the Virgin, when 
otercome by Cliarlcmngne, 7JX), and ex- Jie annoiiiired to her that she should be 
judli-d from Mora\ja and Petschenegern. the mother of the Havior (Luke i. 28. 
After 827, tliey disappear from history. Ave^ p^ralia plena : Dominus tecum; hene- 
Avatxr, in Hindoo mythology ; an in- dicta tu in viulierihus). The name Jive 
carnation of the Deity. Innumerable in- Mama is also gwen to those little halls in 
caniations have taken place, according to rosaries, eacli of which denotes a jiraycr, 
tlie Hindoos, hut ten are peculiarly distiii- called Ave Maria (see Rosary) ; xvhile the 
guished, and four of them are the subjects larger halls denote a Paier-noster. As, in 
0^ Pw^anr/5, or sacred poems. These ten Italy, a bell tolls at sun-down, xvliich 
ore the incarnations of Vishmi, the su- admonishes the people to address tlieir 
preme God. The Mats3^a avatar was the pmyeiN to the Queen of heaven, the close 
descent of the Deity in the fonn of a fish ; of the 24th hour, xvhicli, according to tlie 
Kachyapa, nr Kiinna, in that of a Italian division of time, coincides always 
tortoise ; Varaha, as a boar ; Nara-singlia, xvith sun-down, is called Ave Maria ; and 
as a monster, half mail, half lion ; Varna- it is usual to say, at Ave Alaria, half vast 
na, as a dwarf ; Parash-Rdina, as the son Ave Afarta, &:c., instead of at 24 o'clock, 
of Janiadagni. All theSe took place in half past Slc. 

tlie Satya Yuga, Of golden age. The oth- Aventhste, John (properly, ^urrnctyr), 
el’s arc moi*e "recent The^ seventh incar- a historian, bom at A hensberg, in Bavaria, 
nation is called Mdma-chandra avaidr, tlie in 1477, studied at Ingoldstadt and at 
descent of Vialkiu' destroy a giant. Paris, and afterwards gave lectures at 
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Craco^y, and In^oldKftdl^ . 1512, lie 

vvafai^^iiited V.fWo Bavarian 

viaiteo^ 

fomgn coun^^ Jie wa« ap- 
])Qioted Jliava4an histonofflfajpher, and 
^vTOte 1 ii 9 f;][&uriOLis ..^nnole^ Sojorum (last 
edition Uy pUndlin^, Leipsic, l710, folio), 
and Iju^uBavariau ClironicU‘,both standard 
worfca'toi* Gi'nnan liistory. His Riidi- 
me^if^^Ommnuxiicm hatinm were |niblisli- 
e<li^;ll5i2, and contribntrd imiob to ad- 
van^ the study of pbilulo^^y in Germany. 
He d^ed Jan. 9, 15^34. 

A.jjE.:^ 7 .iiXK^ or Eb>" Zoiiar ; an Arabi- 
an ,]^ysician of the 12 Ua centuiT, born at 
Senile, in Spain, where his latlicr piac- 
tised medicine. He became eminent in 
his profession, travelled much, and passed 
throujrli many adveiifures, among which 
was a long imprisonment at Seville. He 
had tlic care of an hospital, and composed 
a work entitled Al Thdstr, containing a 
compendium of medical practice, and in- 
cluding many facts and observations not 
found in pnicetling writers, wliich were 

i >rohahly the result of his owai experience. 

[e died at 3Iorocco, in The report 

of his having lived to the age of IdS is 
probabl} an error, arising from Iiis havhig 
been confounded with his son, of the 
same name and profession, wlio lived at 
Morocco, and w’as the author of a ti*eatise 
on the regimen of Iicalth. 

Average, common^ ciistomary^ or petty. 
In case of shipments of goods, tlie hills 
of lading often contain a stipidalioii that 
the shiiiper shall, besides a certain rate 
or amount of freiglit-moiicy, also pay 
“primage and average,” The word av- 
erage, in this place, originally denoted sev- 
eral petty charges, such as towage, bea- 
conage, &ic., w'hicli are to be borne by 
the shij), fnaght and cargo, the kind 
and amount of wliich are very various, 
being determined by the marine ordi- 
nances of some countries, and, in otliers, 
by the usage of particular jioits. Tliere 
is often a great variety in the usages at 
the difterent ports of tJie same country in 
this respect. But the practice has come 
very much into use in Great Britain, and 
is general in the United States, to allow a 
certain rate per cent, on the amount of the 
freight for jirimage and average, where 
tlie bill of lading provides for tlic pay- 
ment of tliese. The ])rinted form of bills 
of lading usual!}'' coutains the words pri- 
mage and average^ ^vith a blank space, so 
that, when tilled up, it reads eitiier uM 
or vnliumt jirimage and average, accord- 
ing to tlie a^eeiiieuf of the parties. The 
lawf^the Cnited Htates have not liithcrio 


regulated the amount of these ohargos^ 
Avera^, general or cojnpits of ex- 
pensea incufred, sacrifices maoe, or dam- 
age sustained, for the commpn benefit of 
ship, freiglit and cargo, and comprehends 
jetson (the loss sustained by throwing 
overlxiard a part of the cargo, or of the 
provisions, tackle or furniture of the shij>, 
ibr the general safely), or the cutting away 
of a mast, and also ransom paid to [lirates, 
eomnromise with captors (if permitted by 
the laws), the damage occasioned liy pur- ' 
posely running the vessel on shore, and, 
by the usage of some coimtries, the ex- 
p(‘nse of getting a stranded vessel afloat, 
though it was accidentally stranded, and 
tlie expenses of delaying the voyage to 
seek a port to relit. The expmist's and 
damage that are the suhji'Cts of contribu- 
tion in general average, must be div ided 
among all the parties to whom the slu]>, 
freiglit and cargo bejong, in the propor- 
tion of their sevenil interests. Contribu- 
tion for jetson was provided f(>r in the 
maritime laws of Rhodes, and thence 
adopted into the Roman code. — ^^verage, 
particidary is the loss, expense and dam- 
age sustained on a ship, freight or cargo, 
which is to be home by the party to whom 
the interest belongs, wjtJiout any claim 
upon the other interests for contribution, 
and, in gemu-al, comprehends lessor dam- 
age that happens accidentally, and is not 
incuiTcd vt)luntarily and purposely. Ir is 
also caMoAl pai’tial loss, whicJi di'scription 
is likewise ajiplied to a loss of only a part 
of tlie value of the interest at risk, in 
distinction from a total loss, 

Avernus ; a lake in the kingdom of 
Naples, betw’oen ancient Cuma and Pu- 
teoli. It is circular, in sotnii places 180 
feet deep, and summnded by lulls of a 
moderate height, which used to lie cov- 
ered with immense woods, so that gloom 
and darkness surrounded tlie lake, and 
accumulated effluvia filleil the air with 
contagion. These woods no longer stand, 
Imt the regions about the lake are still 
unhealthy. In ancient times, a savage 
jioojde fled liither, who only ventui^ out 
by night. Their conduct struck -reirhi* 
into the neighboring people, whose stCries 
gave rise to the fable of the Cimmerians, 
who lived in perpetual darkness ; and the 
idea arose, that the dead were here called 
up from the infernal world. Homer 
makes this lake the entrance to hell, and 
describes the visit of Ulysses to it. Virgil 
lias followed in his steps. Afterwards, 
ccitain priests also tde^k up their resi- 
dence at tin’s fake, vribo dealt in conjura- 
tions, exorcised and c-n rled on 
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their occupation only by night. Hence 
wood became the CTove of Hecate. 

Avkrroes (corrupted from Ebn or Ihi 
Rushd)^ the rtiost renowned of the Ara- 
bian pliilosophers, and instructer of Mo- 
ses Muirnonides, was bom at Cordova, in 
Spain. His father, chief magistrate tljere, 
instructed him in the Mohammedan laws, 
and aj)pointed Tophail to teach lum the- 
ology and philosophy. His talents and 
knowh'dge procured him the succession 
to his father’s office. The king of Mo- 
rocco appointed him cadi in the province 
of Mauritania. But his success was en- 
vied, aial he was accused of rejecting the 
establislied religion, and, in consequence, 
deprnt d of his offices, and haiiished to 
S]>ain. He returned to Cordova, where 
Jie v^ as assisted by his scholar Maiinoni- 
des ; hut was soon persecuted there, also, 
and fled to Fez. Here he was condemn- 
ed, by a s/)iritnal court, to recant, and 
undergo a jiublic penance. Upon this, he 
weru back to his own country, where the 
cid]j)h .gVlhiansor, afler a time, r(;stored 
liim to* his dignities. lie died, afler an 
aetive life, at Morocco, A. D. V^17 or 
A. regarded Aristotle as the great- 
est of all ])hi[os()phei'S, and exjdained his 
writhigs, w ith only a slight deviation from 
his VK'US, The Alexandrian doctrines, 
also, had niiicli influence upon him. 
Against the orthodox Arabians, jiarticu- 
larly agjimst Algazal, he set himself up 
jis a deteiider of philosophy on rational 
priueipics. He was called, among the 
Arabians, Ijy way of eminence, the Inter- 
pnUr (of Aristotle). They adhered very 
closely to his translation of Aristotle, made 
Irum I he Syriae. He wrote, also, a com- 
]>eMdium of physic, called CoUiget, or 
Universal, and many treatises in theol- 
ogy, plulosophy, jurisprudence and ined- 
iciiie. 

Avksxks, or Avennf.s ; one of those 
many fortresses whicli })rotect France on 
tlie side of (Jermany, and which mostly 
originated under the restless Louis XI V. 
It was also one of the fortresses kept by 
tfee iOJies I'J the terms of the peace of 
1815 . Lou: 4^ F.; lat. 5(U 7' N. 

Aveyrox, de))arteinem de 1* ; a French 
department in the former Guyenne and 
Gaiogiie. (See Department.) 

AvuENNi, or Ebn-Sina, an Arabian 
philosopher and physician, was born at 
Asstuja, near Bochara, A. D. 880. IFe 
possesseil a ready genius and a strong 
memory, and, after going through a*course 
of sttidy with various masters, became 
a pupifnt the school of Bagdad, where 
he exhibited indofatigable industry and 


no jtinconsiderabl4[^|p»^n of 

il^ording to 

thO tnetaphyi^ii 40 

without undwi^^hig tlWf, lie coW 
pleted his stttpie^ at the of 

and began to practise as aphj^ra^n. 
soon acquired a degrefe 
which reached thd ears of the^lpfoiis 
Eastern princes, all of whom wSS^e- 
sirous of retaining him in their se^rae ; 
but he finally went into that of the 
Nedjmeddevle, who appointed him his 
physician and grand vizier. His nnduo 
love of jilcasure, however, soon made 
him lose his post and hia master’s favor; 
and the remainder of his life was spent in 
great adversity, as he was charged with 
the crime of heresy, in addition to other 
accusations. lie died at Hamadan, in 
abject circumstances, A. D. ]03fi, aged 
58. A. left many writings, mostly com- 
mentaries on Aristotle. They consist of 
20 books on the Utility of the Sciences ; 
the Heads of Logic ; and various pieces 
in metaphysics and morals. Of his med- 
ical w^orks, the princi])al is called Canon 
Mcdicinw, which is thought very lightly 
of by Haller mid Freind. His works 
were 2 >rinted in the original Arabic, at 
Rome, in 1497, more than one Latin ver- 
sion of which has been translated, the 
latest being that of Vopucius Fortunatus, 
(Louvain, Itifil.) 

Aviexus, Rufus Festiis; a Latin poet 
of the 4th centuiy. The works attributed 
to him arc, Latin versions of the Phe- 
nomouu ol’ Arutus, and Pcrieg(^sis of Di- 
onysius, &c. Some of these ju oductions 
still remain, and show him to have been 
a tolerable versifier. The best edition of 
his works is that of Cannegetier, 173L 
Very liitlc is knowm of his history. 

Avigxox, chief city of the department 
of Vaucluse, in the south-east(‘ni part of 
France, on the Rhone, with nairow and 
crooked sti*eets, contains a great number 
of cburchos and sacred buildings, among 
w'liich is the ebiii'cli of the Franciscans ; 
several scientific institutions, and among 
them an athenrRUin mid a medical library ; 
2800 bouses and 24,000 inhabitants ; re- 
spectable silk manufactories, silk-dyeing 
establishments, and other w’orks. The 
country is agreeable, and extremely ftuit- 
ful ill corn, wine, olives, the Avl^on 
berr\' (of a yellow coloAkermes, sumach, 
and the richest fruits of the south. Hero 
Petrarch lived several years : here he sjitw 
liis Laura, who foniied the subject of 
most beautiful verses, and whose tomb is 
still to be found in the Franciscan church. 
The fountain of Vaucluse is fivo 'leases 
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from A. This cijy Qlid iis distrirt, in the 
ages, wliich ^e 

pjpi^ who h^dl* tn^ 
omity of Vetl^is^ m 1273, from king 
Fbili{) Bold, as a |f*resem, bought of 
Joannuf J|l9eeH of Sicily and countess of 
PiWOnt^ln 1348^ for 80,000 florins. Jo- 
auiia^lpEd^fled to Provence because Louis 

1, kMg of Hungary, wished to take rc- 
ves!|^ on her for the deatli of his brother, 
het^WSband, w hom she had caused to be 
mujrdered. The papal government re- 
tained the two provinces, under the rule 
of a vice-legate, till 1790, when, after 
m^y stormy scenes, the city, with its 
district, was annexed to the French ro- 
puhiic, and, in 1791, was formally nnited 
with it. At the p<‘ace of Tolcntino, the 
pope renounced A. and Venaissin. Louis 
XIV' and Louis XV several times took 
possession of A., when offended with the 
popes. From 1305 to 1377, seven popes 
in succession fixed their residence in this 
city. The Catholic historians commonly 
Ctdl tliis period the Babylonish captivity of 
the popes. Near A. are found many Ko- 
man antiquities. 

AvoiKDurois (French, avoir du pois ) ; 
a kind of w eight, of w hich a pound con- 
tains 16 ounces, and is in proportion to a 
pound troy ns 17 to 14. All the larger 
and coarser commodities are W'oighed by 
avoirdupois weight. The avoirdupois 
ounce is less than the troy ounce in the 
proportion of 72 to 79 ; though the pound, 
as we have said, is greater. (See Meas- 
ures.) 

Avon ; the name of four rivers in Eng- 
land : — 1. Kiting in Leicestershire, runs S. 
W., and falls into tlie Severn at Tewks- 
bury. Stratford-on-Avon, a town on this 
river, is tla? birtli-place of Shakspeare. 

2. In Monmouthshire. 3. In Wiltshire, 
enters the Enghsh channel at Christ- 
church hay, in llampshire. 4. The Low- 
er Avon, which rises near Tetbury, in 
Gloucestershire, and falls into the Sev- 
ern N. W. of Bristol, being navigable as 
far as Bath. 

Award. (See Jlrhitration,) 

A- WEIGH ; the state of the anchor when 
it is draw n out of the ground in a perpen- 
dicular direction. 

Axel. (See Absalom.) 

Axim ; a fiart of the fertile territory of 
Ahanta, on the Gold Coast. Tho Dutch 
have a fort here, called fort Anthony., 
situaf4‘d on the most western [)roniontory 
of cajM* Three Points. The Portuguese 
founded the first settlement here, but 
were driven from it by the Dutch, in 
is likewise the name of a 


river whieli runs through the capital of 
this country, called, also, Aximt^ 

Axinite ; a crystallized substance, 
found principally in Dauphiny, in France, 
and latterly in Cornwall, in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Just. The colors are gener- 
ally a light violet-brown. Its name is 
derived from the general form of the 
crystals, the edges of which bear some 
resemblance to the edge of an axe. 

Axiom (principle) ; a universal propo- 
sition, which the understanding must per- 
ceive to be true as soon as it perceives 
tlie meaning of the words, though it can- 
not be proved, because it is impossible to 
make it plainer. It is therefore called a 
self evident truth. To those pr(q)ositions 
belong, indisputably, those in which the 
subject and predicate are either the same 
or are only expressed in different words, 
since we cannot think a tliiiig is rtudly 
difl^erent from itself: for instance, A is A ; 
JBvery quantity is like itself; A thing is 
like itself; A thing cannot j at the same 
time, be and not he ; &c. To ^mms be- 
long also propositions, of which tne pred- 
icate expresses only some idea which 
enters necessarily into our conception of 
the subject. Such is the propowsition, A 
triangle has three sides, b(‘causo the sub- 
ject, triangle, cannot be conceived other- 
wise than three-sided. All reasoning 
must start from axioms. Thi rc lias heim 
much dispute what proposition is to bo 
regarded as absolutely first in all human 
knowledge. Some have coiisidertal as 
such the position, It is impossible for a 
thing to he and not to be at the same time ; 
others, iflmtever is,is ; others, 
either is or is not ; others, the princijile of 
the sufficient reason, Be cannot regard 
any thing as true without proofs, or any 
thing false against established proofs. All 
these positions arc fundamental truths. 
They all have this in common, that we 
cannot help regulating our thoughts, in the 
judgment of truth, conformably to them. 
They are all necessarily believed to be 
true. Many principles, however, are es- 
teemed, by one class of men, self-evident, 
wliich another will not admit. iThl&re 
can never, therefore, exist perfect uni- 
formity in human reasoning. There is 
only one science, which starts from ax- 
ioms acknowledged by all mankind, 
and which, therefore, is of a more gen- 
eral character than any other— viz. mathe- 
matics. But about some principles of 
every other science, which are generally 
considered aodoms, gregt doubts have ex- 
isted. Thus it is regarded as an axiom 
of moral phiioeQ|>]^i^^t There exists a 
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distinctionf in the nature of things, between 
moral good and evil. This cannot be 
proved, but it is genemlly adrmtted ; and 
all our social, political aiid religious rela- 
tions are regulated by this principle ; yet 
there have existed men of acute minds, 
who have disavowed this axiom altogeth- 
er, and made interest the sole rule of con- 
duct. Many of them lived in the time of 
Holvetius. (q. v.) It has always been a 
^cat question in philosophy, whether 
tliese axioms arc innate, or drawn from 
experience , — Bacon calls axiom a general 
principle, obtained by experiment and 
observation, , from which we may safely 
proeei'd to reason in all other instances ; 
and Newton gives the name of axiom to 
the laws of motion, which, of course, are 
ascertained by the investigation of nature ; 
ho also terms axioms thosfj general, ex- 
perimental truths, or facts, which form 
tb(‘ groimd-work of the science of o])tics. 
Dugald Stewart thinks that, in tliis, and 
other instg^ccs, Newton followed Bacon’s 
plwasepl^ij^ “ too implicitly.” 

Axis, in geornefiy; the straight line 
which divides the area of a curved figure 
{e. g,, of a circle, ellijise, &rc.) into two 
parts, similar and similarly situated, on 
r>oth sid(‘s of the line. Further, a straiglit 
line, drawn from a point in the pmijihery 
through the centre of a sphere., is its axis ; 
and a straight line drawn from the vertex 
of a eoue tiirough the centre of its base, 
is tlie axis of tln^ cone. — ^'Phe axis of the 
world is the imaginary line draw'ii through 
its two pol<*s and its cimtre. 

Axum, Axoma, Axomis, or Aksum ; a 
city in Tigre, a province of Abyssinia. 
Neither Herodotus nor Strabo nnuitions 
A., though, in the 1st century after Clirist, 
it was repeatedly spoken of, and particu- 
larly after the time of Ptolemy, as the 
chief city of an important kingdom, 
which, through Adulis, was connected 
with Arabia and Fthiopia. At tlic time 
of the periplus of the Red sea, A. was 
the gniat dejidt of the ivory trade. Tlic 
unportance of tliis city and its kings 
was firet made known to us by a stone 
{Axumitic marble) witli a Greek inscrip- 
tion, fii*st extjlained by SalL wlio discov- 
ered it, and altcrwards by 'Butlinann and 
Niebuhr {Museum der Alterthumswissen^ 
schaften, v. Wolf und Buttmann, 2d vol., 
sec. 575). This inscription, like similar 
ones that have since come to us from 
tliat quarter, contains an account of the 
clemency of ong Aizanas (a boasting khig, 
who calhid himself a son of Mai-s) towards 
several inferior king^ whom he conquer- 
ed. The interest iir^is inscription was 


il^re^ed by the ,e^^j|nation 
afforded of the idf^oiidw^jof the Ajj^wa 
mfl^iile. {q. ‘4 i^., the pliice wb^Wt 

was found, eyUiexhibits ^ re^maiiijEi 
of its former fatness. Amo^ its 
are shown the royal throne .jm^ps 
of obelisks, originally 55 in nuifil|^i^ne 
of which Salt declared to be thb ^&ost 
beautiful that lie had seen. Cotton gfi^ods 
and the finest parchment are still initnu- 
factured here. 

Ayacdcho, battle of. This engage- 
ment is one of the most celebrated in the 
history of South America, having been 
decisive of the independence of Upper 
and Lower Peru. For several months 
before this event, the Coloinhitui auxiliaiy 
army, under general Sucre, and the royal- 
ist army, under the viceroy I .a Serna, had 
been moving in face of each other with 
various success, but, ou the whole, to tlie 
disadvantage of tlie Colombians, Sucre 
and his men were anxious for battle ; and 
at length La Serna determined to enga^ 
them on the plain of Ayacuclio, Dec. 9, 
1825, The royalist force consisted of 
9,310 men, that of the jiatriots of 5,780 
men. Genemls Sucre (the commander in 
chief), La Mar, Cordova and Miller distiii- 
giiisJied themselves on this occasion, and 
thclialtle terminated in the total defeat of 
La Serna, who was taken prisoner, with the 
loss of 1800 men in killed and wounded, 
and in the capitulation of Caiiterac, the 
second in coinnmnd. Of the ])atriots, 
only 370 wiTe killed. Tlie inti‘lligence 
of this splendid victory fillc'd all Spanish 
Aiiu’Tica with rejoicings, as it effectually 
aecninj)hshed the delivery of Peru from 
the Spaniards. (Sec Pu'u, Bolima, Sucre,) 

Aycinf.xa, Mariano, became governor 
{gefe supremo) of tlie state of Guatemala, 
in the republic of Central America, in 
.Tanuary 1827, after the murder of Cirilo 
Floi'es, the vice-chief, and tlu' reinov^al 
of the actual governor by president Arce. 
He is one of the most influential members 
of the Guaiemaltocan party. (See Central 
wlmcrica,) 

Aiesiia; daughter of Abubeker, the 
favorite wife of the Arabian prophet, 
though she bore him no child. After his 
death, she opposed the succession of Ali, 
raised an army against him, and vms 
taken prisoner, but dismissed with that 
sjurit of chivalry which had already 
arisen among the Arabians, and com- 
municated itself afterwards to the Chri»- 
tians. She died in C77, it is said, 67 years 
old. 

Azimuth of a star; the arc ofj^^ri- 
zon comprehended between the merid- 
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tt obseiap&J^wl the vertical circle 

' Jt is easterly, 
is "^)seia^^fbrc, westerly, if* 
^r, pKero, if at, U% time of culrmiiu- 


usual to connect with the 
<{p^|ra&.a graduf^ed, horizotital circle, 
cairmdk circle. The zero of its 
d^PPrts is brought ihto the situation of 
ti^meridiaii, and we have iiiunediately 
tj^la^iinuth of tlie star, whose height 
al|^^ the horizon is determined by the 
t^escope of the quadrant. 

Aztncourt. (See J}gincouri.\ 

Azoga Ships (from the Spanish aiogue, 
quicksilver) were those Spanish sliips, 
commonly called the quicksilver shipsy 
from their carryijig mercury to the Span- 
ish West Indies, to extract the silver from 
the imiies of Mexico and Peru. They 
were f)roljihited from carrying any goods 
excej)t for llie king of Spain. 

Azoph, or AzrjF ; a small town and 
fortress in the Jlussian go\'ernment of 
^katerinoslav, upon an island at the 
mouth of the Don, where it flenvs into the 
sea of Azoph, Lat. 4G® 53' N. ; Ion. 39° 
14' E. It contains aliout 3000 inhabit- 
ants, and was, us laU; as 1774, given up 
entirely to the Russians by the Turks. — 
Tlic Sea of m^zoph is merely a bay of tlie 
Black sea, with which it is united the 
sti*aits of Cada. In the middle ages, it 
was called Mar de Zahacchiy and, in an- 
cient times, Palm Maotis. Its principal 
port is Tagaiirock. Its fish are plentiful. 
On Sept. 5, I71>11, a new voJi’auic island 
was thrown up. The sea is 210 miles in 
length, and about 50 liroad. Lat, 4,5° 20' 
—47° 20' N. ; Ion. 34° 30'— :I9° 30' K. 

Azores (i. e., Hawk islands ) ; a group 
of nine Portuguese islands in the Atlantic 
ocean, between Africa and America, 
extending from 30° to 39° N. lat., ami 
containing 1100 sq. miles. The inhabit- 
ants are of Portuguese origin, ami gov- 
erned by Portuguese laws. The country 
is volcanic and mountaiiious, hut well- 
watered and uncommonly fruitful. The 
highest mountain, the f)eak of* Pico, is 
7016 feet high. The climate is w^arm and 
healtli^, producing corn, wine, and va- 
rious fruits. The inhabitants are engaged 
in grazing and fisheries, have some niun- 


7100 ; and Corvo, 800. An|^, the chief 
city) on Tercera, contains 15,000 inhabit- 
mits. The total population of the Azores 
is ^f^iimted by some at more than 
200,000. 

Azote (from a, and life, because 
it is fatal to animal life ; called also nitro- 
geuy because one of the most iiiiportuut 
properties of its base is, that, in combiiia- 
tioii with oxygen, it Composes nitric acid) ; 
a gas. Though incapable of supporting 
respiration or combustion, its presence 
seems to be neccssaiy to dilute the oxygen, 
and thus diminish its activity. Atmos- 
pheric air is a mixture of oxygen and azote, 
in the proportion of 21 to 79 in volume. 
The specific gravity of azote is 0,!657, 
that of air being taken as unit) . Its re- 
fractive power is 1,03408. Tlie specific 
caloric of azote and the air, taken in 
equal volumes, is the same ; taken by 
equal weights, that of azote is greater. 
Azotc3 is procured by biiniing pliospborus 
ill a receii'er over mercury ; the yihosplio- 
rus unites with the oxygen, azote 

is set free : it still contains a sfn|®Nluunti- 
ty of carbonic acid, which is separated by 
shaking the gas in a closed hoi tie, con- 
taining lime-water, fiom wliicli the air 
lias been exhausted. It is also ('volvcjd 
from decaying organized substances, and 
forms ammonia with their hydrogen when 
burnt. Azote has a feeble affinity for 
other substances ; the nuinl)t*r of mineral 
compounds into which it enters i>, there- 
fore, small. — Animal and \egetable sub- 
stances ditfer from each other only in 
this, that the former contain azote, the lat- 
ter are destitute of it. — Some cliemists 
consider azote a compound of equal 
volumes of oxygen, and a base which 
they call nitricum, 

Azvme, or Azymus (Greek, w ith- 

out fiTinent, unleavened) ; a term much 
used in the violent controversies between 
the Roman and Greek Catholic.? ; the 
former of whom contend, that tlie hrea<l, 
in the mass, ought to be azymus. The 
controversies on this importxint subjeet 
are of equal consequence with those be- 
twec'u the German Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists, whether the Lord’s pniyer ought 
to Ixigin Ovr Father or Father qf us ; or 


ufactures and a lively trade. TJiere is no 
good harbor. The Portuguese discovered 
these islands, A. D. 1446, though the 
Dutch navigators had seen tlnuri earlier, 
and called them the Flemish islands. 
Their names are St. 3Iichael, population 
80,000; Tereera, 28,900; Pico, 20,900; 
8t. George, 11,200; Fayal, 16,300; Santa 
Mfbda, 5000 ; Graciosa, 7400 ; Flores, 


hetwi en some ndigious onlers, whether 
tlni cowl ought to be pointed or round, 
A.C., 

Azymiteh. (See ^yme.) 

Azzara, don Joseph Nicholas, cheva- 
lier d’, bom, 1731, at Bar^nales, in Arra- 
gon, early showisd a strong inclination for 
file arts and sciences, whicn was increased 
by his connexion the painter Mengs, 
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'vrho hacl entered the service of the king adnimtion. At tf 

of Spain. A* entered on the career of ]di^^eotmexio%.<^ith B<:1 |hK. 

diplomacy, was sent to pope Clement Hh went soo^ in a diploma^^S|w 
Xlll, as royid for ecciesiastteal af- aottr; tqfP aii» j :w jh fer e the agreeabidWd^ 
fairs, highly distinguished himself in this and receptio<!t?which he met toIi 

S ost,aiid mways maintained a great in- pensated him for the less of hjaijjfe ^^ 
uence in the most important negotia- of an elegant library, and a rich 
tioiis between his country and tiie }»apaJ of paintings and antiques. He 
court ^ee Dobm’s Memoirs q/' Josej?k sequently recalled, banished to Bl. 

JI. and Rome,) In 179^ he was sent to again sent ambassador to Paris, and i 

tlie conqueror of Italy, to obtain his favor deprived of this important office. 

towards Rome. Bonaparte immediately feeble health at last gave way, and be 
conceived an esteem ior him, and, after died at Paris, JTan. 26, 1804. 
this meeting, A. always regarded him with 


B. 


B ; tb^^ Jiieond letter in all European 
alphabeiii in Hebrew, and most other 
languages. It belongs to the mutes and 
the labials, and, as all labials are easy to 
be pronounced, b is one of the fii*st letters 
which children learn to speak, tifter they 
utter a. The first syllable which they 
pronounce is, gcnemlly, ba or pa. The 
pronunciation of b differs from that of v 
only in this, that the lips are compressed 
a little more closely, The difference is 
so slight, that, in all original languages, a 
considerable period elapses before the 
two sounds cease to be used indifferently. 
In some languages, b continues to be pro- 
nounced V, under certain circumstances. 
In the Spanish, it has this sound between 
two vowels in the middle of a word, and, 
gen(;rahy, when it occurs betweeff a vowel 
preceding, and an r succeeding it. Tlie 
modem Greeks pronounce b always v, 
and represent our sound of 6 by combin- 
ing the two letters ^ and n ; e. g., Boston 
tlicy write Mtro<rrov, The languages of the 
American Indians have few perfect labi- 
als, and are, therefore, spoken witli an 
open mouTO, and scarcely any motion of 
the lips. Another letter, into which h is 
often changed, isp, which requires merely 
a stronger breatliing, witli the some mo- 
tion of the lips.* In one part of Saxony, 
tlie jieople use p and h indifferently, and, 
in another part, b is not used at all. Some 
languages regularly change h into p, un- 
der certain circumstances; as the Latin, 
when this letter occurs beftwp ,* thus oh is 
changed into op before ponere (opponere). 
The German proneuncies h, the end of 
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a word, invariably p . — B is often used as 
an abbreviation, and its most common 
meanings are before l^s in B. C.), bachelor 
(as in B. A., B. D., B. L.). Among the 
Greeks and Hebrews, B signified 2 ; among 
the Romans, 300; with a dash over it, 
3000 ; and with a sort of accent under it, 
200. (See Abbreviations .) — In music, b is 
the designation of the seventh note in the 
natural diatonic scale of c, to which I)e 
Nevers, a French musician, in the begin- 
ning of the last cent\iry, is said to have 
first applied the syllable si. The ancients 
denoted by h tlie second interval in their 
musical scale, beginning with a — the only 
iiitc'rval, with them, which had two chords 
differing half a note. The lower one was 
denoted by a small b, the higher one by a 
large B. 

Baal, Bel; a Babylonian or Plioeiii- 
cian god, tiie idea of whom lias been very 
much obscured by time, and the imper- 
fection of language. Some believe him to 
have been a man, the founder of Bohylou ; 
Herodotus calls him the sou of Alceeus ; 
others make him a Chaldean giant. From 
the traditions which history has transmit- 
ted to us, we might think him to have 
been an extraordinary man, who founded 
the kingdom of Babylon, and was afteiv 
wards deified. Some writers report of 
him, that lie made tlie land fertile and 
habitable, connected rivers by canals, and 
.surrounded Babylon with a wall. His 
sou Ninus, the great conqueror, is said to 
have declared him a god after his death, 
and to have ordered that divine honors 
should be paid him. But his 
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andiAAmia; 

‘4u'«li^the 

stotenienta. 
iretl to him, 


it 

Of 

> 'Arhs worihi 
and coni 
tba sacfifieoa 

wC mentfotiahurhan victims, which, 
Vet, ia, pei^aps^ a mere figurative 
loB, to d<Ssiliote the apostasy from 
I to Baai.— Besides, the name Ba^ 
.in several Oriental lan^a^s, sig- 
Sbrci, and denotes the dignity of a 
ruler ; e. g., when compoimded with sev- 
eml proper names, as Bel-shazavy Hanni- 

ua. 


BaAlbf.k. (See Balbeh) 

Baal-Zebub. (See Bemebuh.) 

Baan, John van ; a Dutch portrait 
painter, bom in l(ki3, and died in 1702. 
He resided some time in England. 

Babel-Mandeb, or Babelmanbel (lit- 
erdly, the g-oie of affliction; anciently, 
fHra, or Dirce) ; a naiTow stniit between 
the Indian ocean and the Red sea, formed 
by projecting points of Arabia in Asia, 
and Abyssinia in Africa. It is 15 miles 
wide. In the middle is an island, called 
El Mandd, or Perinij or Mehiin, It is 
said to be about five miles in ciroumter- 
ence, barren, and very thinly Inhabited. 
Niebuhr, Bruce and lord Valentia give an 
accoTiiit of these straits and this island. 

Babeb, or Babour, sultan ; the found- 
er of the Mogul dynasty in Hindostan. 
He was descended froiii the great Tartar 
prince Timour, usually called Tavwiiane, 
and was sovereign of Cabul. He attempt- 
ed the conquest of Sainaroand,and, while 
engaged in an expedition against it, was 
deprived of his hereditary dominions, and 
reduced to the utmost extrem]ti(*K, hy an 
invasion of the Usbecks. After tnore rliaii 
once recovering his fortunes, wiieii they 
seemed to be almost desperate, he inva- 
ded Hindostan, and, in 1525, overthrew 
and killed sultan Ihrahim, the last Hindoo 
emperor of the Patan or Afghan race. 
Another emperor was chosen to oppose 
B., who, however, overcame the combi- 
nation against him, and finnly established 
himself on the throne. After an active 
and glorious reign, he died in 1530. Fe- 
rishta, the Persian historian of Hindos- 
taxi, informs us that this prince wrote an 
elegant history of his own life. He is said 
to have been of a voluptuous disposition ; 
and he is noted as the first Indian sove- 
reign who had the road, by which he 
triwelled, meMured after him. (See Dow’s 
History of Hindostan.) 

BabI sur, Francis Noel ; one of the nu- 
merous individuals, of more zeal than 


wbfi dMnguiahp^ilieniselveB 
HewHUi 

ttftdl without 
el the age of the death of 
hia iwer. * Having been unjustly impris- 
oned in the citadel of Ama Ibr fonroiy, 
he made hie eset^, and went to Parig, 
where, in conceiument, he published a 
pamphlet against the Jacobms, entitled 
Du ck Di^of^dation'y m ta Vie et 

leg Vrmts de Canter^ 8vo. ^obn after, 
he' started a demtwratic journal, called 
Le 3Vi5tm du Peuple^par Gracchus Baheuf 
He then Wrote with great severity against 
the Jacobins, and even addressed severe 
reproaches to the national represfuitatives. 
After the fall of Robespierre, to which he 
powerfully contributed, he openly attack- 
ed the ten'orists, and, after the organiza- 
tion of the new government, in 171)5, he 
resumed his journal, and advocated in it 
the most democratic principles, will i such 
energy as to bring on him the vengeance 
of the ruling powers. He was hocused of a 
conspiracy against the direetdrifl^t govern- 
ment, tried at Veil dome, with some accom- 
plices, deciai*cd guilty, and condemned to 
death, in 1797. He endeavored to destroy 
himself^ but w’as prevented, and fell by 
the hand of the public executioner. The 
debates on liis trial weie published in 
6 vols., 8vo. 

Babington, Anthony ; a Catholic gen- 
tleman of Derbyshire, who associated 
with othci-s of big own perauasion to 
assassinate queen Elizabeth, and deliver 
Mary, qiu'on of Scots. The plot being 
discovered by Walsinghum, the conspira- 
tors were executed in 158(>. Babington 
seems to have been principally induced 
to this rash conspiracy by a romantic 
hope that Mary, in gratitude, would accept 
of him as a husband. 

Baboon; a common name applied to n 
genus of monkeys, with the exception of 
one species peculiar to Africa. This 
g(ums is the cynocephalus, or dog-head 
moiikics of modern naturalists, and is 
divided into two sub-genera, well charac- 
terized by the difference of th^ tails : the 
first is called baboon, having the tail longer 
than, or nearly os long as, the body, and 
continuous' with the dorsal spine ; the 
second, named Tnandrill, is characterized 
by a short, slender and pi^-like tail, placed 
perpendicular to the dorm spine. There 
are four species of the first and two of the 
second sub-genhs. * The most striking 
peculiarity of th^ whole is the elongated, 
dog-like hdad, With its fiat, compressed 
cheeks, projecting and strong teeth, and 
forehcaadepressSr below the level of the 
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auperioriwtt||m>o£dw«i^ Notiw^ 
fflwdiag j:,, * . ' 

8l^ of 4^ .mawii jthe foi&«Si 
poison of il^ 'Vi||i( ,the 

similariQr.of hands, gite to 

these, creatum^i^mhte^ humant- 
hy e^ Btrikmg W liisguatiDg. The 

whole aspect of fj^ impresses the 

beholder .wi]^ ^ of great physical 
strengtl)^ tMiite<i(With It temper at once 
incorrigibly vicious ahd! bnitaJly ierocious. 
Such, at least# is the true character of the 
baboons capidiljB of being ruled fey the 
severest treatment It is only while coer- 
cion is continued, that they can be even 
partially resimned : left to their own will, 
their savage nature immediately resumes 
its sway, and their actions are gratuitously 
cnicl, destructive and disgusting. The 
plirenologist doils ample evidence, in the 
conformity of the character of these crea- 
tures with tJieir cerebral developement, 
of the correctness of his doctrine. — In the 
vicinity oi^lie cape of Good Hope, where 
a s[>ecie^;6f baboon (C. sphinx) is found in 
considerable numbers, the inhabitants 
chase tliein witJi dogs atid guns, in order to 
destroy them, on account of tlie ravages 
they coniinit in the fields and gardens. 
They make a very obstinate and effectual 
resistance lo the dogs, and only retreat be- 
fore ni(>n when arnie<l with guns. They 
feed exclusively on fruits, seeds, and other 
vegetal jle matter, which shows how inde- 
pendent their disposition is of eveiy thing 
but peculiar organization. Nothing can 
exceed iIkj lasciviousness of these disa- 
greeable creatures, which, when in captiv- 
ity, indulge their lubricity in the most dis- 
gusting maimer — a circumstance which 
renders it unsafi for females to visit exhi- 
bitions of animals where these beasts 
form a part of the number. If a woman 
be in prosemee of a baboon, the slightest 
attention paid her by a man, tlie taking 
Jier by the hand, or exliihiting any ap- 
proach to caresses, throws the animal into 
a paroxysm of rage, and, no doubt, could 
he escape, he would inflict severe punish- 
ment on tlie offender. — The baboon can 
never be called tamed, how long soever 
his confinement may have endured. As 
he advances in age, all lus worst qualities 
become more strongly expressed, and his 
savage disposition grows exceedingly dan- 
gerous, and sliglit causes provoke him to 
terrible fu ry . For such reasons^ these ani- 
mals should not be allowed, to form a part 
of a caravan for general exhibition, without 
being carefully secured ond well watched. 

Ba^our. (See Baker,) . . 

Babrias, or BabriAs*, a 6reeK poet. 



a(8> I 

puWEli«d in Zioi., i 

JSC^ektij Frankfort,. B360, Sjvqc 
W hitt printed, in 1776, DUsertatio 
Wo, Ihbulai^m JEaopearum 
containing all the ,inibnnation he Qjfiild 
collect coiiceniing this ancient write£^j, 
.Babyjuonia (noWjtJpoA; Arabi); gnt^ld 
Asiatic empir^ boimded by Susiana, 
S* by the Persian gnlf and Chald^ W. 
by Arabia Hesarta, and N. by Media a^ 
Armenia, or Mesopotamia; As the Chid- 
deans had possession of the wbple coun- 
try, it was also included npder .^e name 
Ckaidta, It is a level region, watered by 
two great rivers, the thiphrates, or Frat, 
and me Tigris. The former stream, wfeich 
is almost always on a level with its low 
banks, overflows on the slightest ooca- 
sion. It inundates the whole countiy 
every when it is swollen by the 

waters from the, Armenian mountains, 
and fertilizes it as tlie Nile does Egypt. 
Nature has supplied the want of wood and 
stone by clay,, which, when dried in the 
sun, or burnt in furnaces, makes durable 
bricks, that even to the present time have 
resisted the effects of the clhnate in the 
ruins of the ancient city. For mortar, 
the inhabitants use bitumen, of which 
tliere are copious springs. The extent 
of the old capital, Babylon,' situated on 
the Euphrates, according to the represen- 
tations of the ancients, api>roaches the 
miraculous. Tlie wails are said to have 
been 350 feet high, and 87 feet thick ; to 
have Jiad 250 towel's, and 100 gates of 
brass, and to have been more than GO miles 
ill circuit. The temple of Bolus and tlie 


hanging gardens were among the greatest 
curiosities of this gigantic city, of which 
almost every trace is destroyed. The 
Babylonians, one of the most ancient 
nations of the earth, of the Semitic race, 
as appears by their language, which is 
an Aramaic or Syriac dialect, were a dis- 
tinct people, with settled abodes, and a 
certain degree of scientific cultivation, 
as early as 2000 B, C. The Mosaic ac- 
count mentions Nimrod as tlie founder 
of the first empire in Babylonia. 
later Greeks describe Belus, Ninus and 
Semiraiuis as great conquerors. (See .dU- 
ayria,) B. C. G30, the Chaldeans, a wan- 
dering people, under Nabopolassar, de- 
scenimd fl^m Taurus and Caucasus, 
conauered Western Asia, destroyed Je- 
rusalem under Nebuchadne^z^, 
subjected Tyre and PhoBnicia, and found- 
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'empire'^' which extended tb the 
the Mediterranean. Babylon, 
mi earlier, Hvas the seat bf acien- 
.^cuUiriy of astibnomlteal and 
aan^gical knowledge, was thd capital 
eimpire, Commejce and industry 
idtnliduced wealth, and this produced a 
loTV^. of luxury and magnificence. The 
Rumufhctures of linen, cotton and silk 
wafe especially celebrated. Learning was 
cotiiSlaied to the priests, who are men- 
Uoned under the name of Chaldeans^ 
Under Nabonidas, the empire declineiJ, 
until Cyrus ptU an end to it by de- 
stroying the C/Opital, in 5^, and united 
Bahyk)n}a with Persia. It shared the 
fate of Persia until A. I>. 640, when it 
was conquered by the followers of Mo- 
hammed, who built Bagdad on the Tigris 
in 762. This became tlie seat of the ca- 
liphs, who were expelled, in 1258, by 
Holagou, a prince of the Tartars. In 
1534; Bagdad foil into the power of the 
Turkish victors, from whom Shah Abbas 
took it in 1613. It came, with Babylonia, 
anew under the dominion of the Turks, in 
1G»^, who possess it at the present day. — 
Of the ruins of Babylon, which engng(‘ the 
attention of travellers in modem times, the 
most correct accounts are contained in 
tlie Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, by 
Clatide James Rich, resident of the Hdast 
India comi)any at the court of the pacha 
of Bagdad {3d edition, with copper- 
plates, London, 1818). Rich, Niebuhr 
and Remiel suppose ancient Babylon to 
have been situated in the Turkish pa- 
chalic Bagdad, near the vilhige Hill or 
Hella, which lies in 28' N. lat., on 
the eastern bank of the Eupbrat<*s, and 
contains 6—7000 inhabitants. In the 
neighborhood are a number of old, ruined 
canals. Idols, vessels, intaglios, A:c., and 
even ruins of large buildings, arc) still 
seen there. Della Valle and Kennel 
think one of them to he the tower of Bo- 
lus. The greatest height of this is 141 
foet, and the sides are directed to the four 
cardinal points. Another ruin of a' ca.stic 
contains many caves and passages. A 
third, a huge oblong edifice, on the west- 
ern side of the Euphrates, is called by the 
Arabians Birs Nimrud. This was fii-st 
d^rihed by Rich, He takes it for the 
tower of Belus, the lop of which was To 
serve as an observatory. Of this opinion 
is also Ker Porter, (rrotefend has done 
much towards deciphering the arrow- 
headed inscriptions. The material is 
entirely brick, as described by Herodotus. 
Of the old city avails not a trace has been 
discovered. As to the rest, these ruins 


bear character of gran^ur, but not 
of b^Wty. The omtinfon6 %till existing 
are^l^rhsy and tasteless. ' 

BlisbALAtjREUS (ancfontlj^, haccalari^ 
-MS, b&chelor) denoted, ih the middle a^^es, 
1. a warrior of lower rtmk {hacheher), 
under a knight banrforet ; 2. transferred 
to the clergy, it signified a canon of tho 
lowest rank ; 3. a candidate \vho had 
passed three academical courses and ex- 
aminations, aiul was himself entitled to 
give lectures without being reckoned 
amorig the independent lecturei-s. This 
was, consemiently, the lowest academical 
degree. After the first examination, he 
was colled haccalaureus simplex ; after ftiO 
second (or Biblical), haccaUxtereus nirrens; 
after the third (philosopliical and dogmati- 
cal), haccalawreus fonnatu^. The bacerx- 
laureus could now become a licentiate, 
i. e., acquire all the rights of a teacher. In 
France, this institution remained until the 
revolution. In England, it is even now in 
existence, and the bacralatireihf created 
according to the regular forms, i^ called a 
formed bachelor ; one who is created by 
an extraordinary diploma, a current bach- 
elor . — In the universities of Carjihridgo 
and Oxford, a bachelor of arts must keep 
a certain number of terms ; and a bach- 
elor of divinity must be a master of arts. 
There are, also, at tlu'se universities, 
bachelors of laws, of medicine and of 
music. — In France, since the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1822, he who wiishes to become ban- 
calaureus must have attended, at least one 
year, the philosophical coui*s<*, in one of 
the royal colleges, institutes of education 
or divinity schools, in which philosophy 
is taught. Those candiilates, likewise, 
who have been educated and instructecl 
in tlic house of tbeir father, of their 
hrotlier, or uncle, can be adinittcd to the 
haccalaurhat des lettres. The cfindidates 
for the academical degree of haccalaureus 
are examined in all that is taught in the 
higher classes of tlie royal colleges, that 
is, in Greek and Latin authors, rlietoric, 
liistory, philosophy, the elements of math- 
ematics and natural history . — Bachelor 
of arts is a degree commonly conferred, 
in the U; States, on students who have 
completed the course of study established 
at the Several colleges in this country. 

BACCHANARtA, (See Bacchus and Or- 
gieS.) 

BACCHttrs. (Seb Wefthm.) 

Bacchus (in Oi^k, d(6v»ffo;) y the god 
of wine, bom' of ei mortal mother, yet one 
of the immortal gOtls. Hie history is one 
of theomoet perplexed ih the Greek my- 
thology. Semere vriw Ipregnant with him 
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by Jupiter, his births however, 

ehe becan^ aMctipi pf the craft of Junp. 
Jupiter iiastened to save the uiiboni^.l^t 
of bis embrace, and concealed it, till ma- 
ture, in his own thigh. He afterwards 
committed the in&nt to Mercury, who 
carried iiim to Jno and Atharnus, and 
ftnaliy to tlie nymphSi of Nysa, in India, 
where he grew ana prospered. Ilis 
teacher was SUenu& afterwards his con- 
stant companion. In the vales of Nysa, 
Bacchus invented the preparation of a 
beverage from grapes, and taught the 
planting of vines. To spread the Knowl- 
edge of his invention, he travelled over 
almost the whole known world, and re- 
ceived in every quarter divine honors. 
Drawn by lions (some say panthers, 
tigers or lynxes), lie began his march, 
wliich resembled a triumphal pomp, 
witli a great suite of men and women, 
Sileni, Satyrs, and Meenades. Inspired by 
the presence of the god, rejoicing, bran- 
dishing the thyrsus, and crowned with 
vines and they danced around 
shouting, “ ! Eleltus /” over hill and 

valley, accompanied by the tones of 
Phrygian flutes and timbrels. The The- 
bans would not acknowledge bis divinity, 
and Peiitheus armed himself against him, 
Bacchus resolved to punish the crime, 
and inspired the women with a fury which 
drove tlnnn from their dwellings, to wan- 
der on mount Cithferon, Peiitlieus him- 
self was torn in pieces by his own mother 
and licr sisters, to whom he upfieared a 
wild bt'ast. He punished the daughters 
of Mynias, who derided liis feasts, with 
frenzy and transformation. At Naxos, 
some Tuscan sailors attempted to carry 
him off to Ital} , .supposing him, from Jiis 
purple*, robe, to be the son of a king. They 
fettered him ; but the fetters fell ofl', vines 
and ivy entwined the vess(;l, and kept it 
fixed ill the midst of the st)n : the god 
transformed himself to a lion, and the 
seamen, seized with madness, leaped into 
tlie waves, when; they were changed into 
dolphins. On the other hand, he reward- 
ed such as received him hospitably, and 
rendered him worship ; as, for instance, 
Midas (q. v.), who restored to him the iaith- 
ful Sileiius. — His love was . shared by 
several ; but Arituhie, whom he found de- 
serted upon Naxos, alone was elevated to 
the dignity of a wife, and became a sharer 
of his immortality. To confer the same 
favor on liis mother, SCm^le, he descended 
hito the realms of Phi to, and conducted 
her to Olyminis, where she was hence- 
forth called Thyone, In the dreadful 
war with the giants, he fought heroically, 


and saved the gods from impendiitiyjun. 
Ac^^i^dmg to some, he escaped th(@||^ 
gei^ sujO^uiMied hkn in 

ftict, by fipansfo^ing himself mt» k 
During the rejoicings for victory,. 
joyfully cried to him, “ JSt^on, evoe 
done, my son!) with which worthi-|K^ 
chus was aftemards usually saluted. 
find liim represented with the roun<b'jj^ 
and graceful form of a maiden, rather 
with that of a you^ man. An omainatit 
peculiar to him is the tiara. His long, 
waving hair is knitted behind in a knot, 
and wreathed with sprigs of ivy and vine* 
leaves. He is usually naked ; sometimes 
he has on ample mantle hung negligently 
round his shoulders ; sometunes a fawn- 
skin hangs across his breast. The beard- 
ed Bacchus is properly of Indian or 
Egyptian origm. The golden horns <the 
symbol of invincible force) upon his h^d 
were hidden by the Greek sculptonvor 
shown but little. The feasts conseemt^ 
to Bacchus were termed BacchanaiiOf 
Dionyaioy or, in general, Orgia, They were 
celebrated with particular solemnity in 
Athens, where the years were univeraolly 
reckoned by them. During their continu<» 
ance, the least violence towards a citizen 
was a capital crime. The great Dionysia 
were celebrated in spring. The most 
important part of tlie celebration was a 
procession, representing the triumph of 
Bacchus. This was composed of the 
above-mentioned train of Bacchantes, 
of both sexes, who, inspired by real or 
feigned intoxication, wandered about, 
rioting and dancing, and gave them- 
selves up to the most extravagant been* 
tiousness. They were masked, clothed 
in fawn-skins, crowned with ivy, and b 9 j^ 
in their bands drinking cups and spears 
entwined with ivy (thyrsi). Amidst this 
ina<l crowd marched, in beautiful order, 
the delegated bodies of the Phralia (cor- 
porations of citizens). They bore upon 
their heads conseci*ated' baskets, which 
contained first-fruits of every kind, cokes 
of different shape, and various mysterious 
symbols. This procession was usually in 
the night-tune. The day was devoted to 
spectacles and other recreations. At a 
very early hour, they went to the theatre 
of Bacchus, where musical or dramaljgjd 
performances were exliibited. All. 
Athens reigned licentiousness and revelry. 
These leasts passed from the Greeks to 
the Romans, who celebrated them with 
still greater dissoluteness, till the senate 
abolished them, B. C, 187. ^On ithe wor- 
ship of Bacchus, the Dy^iiysxami* ^c., see 
the prize essay of P, N. Heckerches 
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Ba^piiylides ; l)om in lulis, a city of 
the island Cos; the last ol’ the 10 
lyric i>oets of Grooce, whom tin* Alex- 
andrine canon declHn‘<l (dtissical. 'The 
nephew f)f Simonides, and a conlempo- 
raj^ of J^indar, Ije Is placed as a po<'i l>e- 
sidje them. Hiero, at wliose comt In* 
liv^, esteemed him very highly, and 
preferred him even to Pindar, Gt* ins 
odes, hymns, pa?ans, triumi)lial songs, 
the few fragments which remain arc cid- 
l^ted in some editions of Pindar, and in 
Analecta of Brunck: there aiv man>' 
of hip^ in tlie odes of Horace. 
WitHout havmg the imfifi^ous, cugle- 
flight of Pindar^ he was neither destitute 
of foe and energy^ nor of grace and rich- 
ness. 

Baccio DSniiA Porta, Francisco Bar- 
tolomeo, better known under the name 
of Fra Bartolomeo di San Marco,* born 
in 1469, at Savignano, near Prato, iii Tus- 
cany, learned, in Florence, the lij*st prin- 
ciples of painting from Cosimo Kosolli, 
made ra})id progress, and acqiiirt‘d, hy 
studying the works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
tliat beauty and grandeur of style, that 
vigor of coloring and of outline, by whieh 
bis later productions an; distinguished. 
At this time, he undertook his farnoiis 
fresco in the church-yard of the hospi- 
tal Santa Maria Nuova, representing the 
last judgment, which was dnished hy 
his friend Alhertinelli. Seduced hy the 
pi;e^O(^hing of the fanatical Savonarola, he 

S cry thing to follow him, and 
up, mth a great number of 
, in the, monastery of San 
^this turbulent jirt'acher of 
.pursued by the officers of 
1 monasteiy was besj,^i»eil, 
a vow to become a monk, if 
he should happily escape this jieril. In 
consequence of this vow, he took the 
Dominican habit in the same monastery, 
1500, and assumed the name of Fra 
Bartolomeo, This event agitated Jiim so 
much, that, for the space of four years, he 
(lid not touch his ptmcil, and emplo 3 ^ed it 
afterwards only on devotional subjects. 
The jactures which he executed at this 
p^od are superior to his earlier produc- 
tions. Raphael visited Florence in 1504, 
and contributed to the brilliant success 
of l^ra Bartolomeo. The latter learned 
perspective from his friend, and gave him, 
in return, instruction in coloring. Some 
years afterwards, he visited Michael An- 

* Fra la the abbreviation of fraie (broUier), and 
is ohea put before the names ol monks. 


gido amllHiphacl at Honit;,.niid bad tfo 
rare itiodcsty in <ln Imma^c to their great 
talents by cnufc.v'iiig iiis nwrt intlniunty- 
After his return in I 'inrence, he c\rcut<‘(l 
seviU'ul rcligioti< ]>ictnn‘S, among winch 
uerc a Niint IMark and satul Sehasliaii, 
two compositions ttlncli obtain the ad- 
imratinii of eveiy connoisseur. Ilis 
js severe and elevated, but, at tin' >ami; 
time, very gract'ftil m youfliful lignres ; 
his coloring posseKS(*s vigtn* and brilliancv'; 
and comes JU’ar to that of Tuian and 
Giorgione. But he particuluily execK in 
drap<;ry, which none before ium rejirc^ 
scjntwl with cqiiol tmlJj, iulue^s ami ease. 
Ho died in 1517. Ilis diecipies were 
Cdecbino del Frate Boi^eilettq, Cium fanini, 
dabiief vRu^ucci and Fca of Fis- 
toia, wiio inherited bja degigj99. His ex- 
cellent pictures are preserved in the gal- 
lery of the grand duke at Florence and 
in the palace of Piiti. 

Baccioccui, Felix Pasc^ formerly 
prince of Lucca and Piombino, liiisbaud 
of lllisa Bonaparte, sister of Napoleon, 
born May 18, 1762, in Corsica, of a noble 
but poor ftunily, entered the army as u 
cadet, mid was a captain w lien Bonapaito 
commanded tin; army in Italy. At this 
time his marriage took place, in con- 
sequence of which he was made colonel 
of the 26th regiment ol* light mfmitry, 
afterwai'ds president of the electoi al col- 
l<;go of Ardennes, and, in 1804, a si'iiator, 
without having distinguished lumsi'lb 
eitlier Irom want of ability or of oppor- 
iimiiy. In 1805, he rect'ivcd tlic tiili' of 
pWa'T, from tlie jaiiicipulity <>f Lucca and 
Piombiiio, assigiKxl to his wife, vvliom, 
after the revolution of 1811 and 1815, lie 
accompfuiied into hanishm«*nt. From that 
time he lived with h(‘r and his son, under 
the surveillance of the Austrian govern- 
inent, at Trieste. — His wife, Marie Anno 
Elisa Bonaparte, born at Ajaccio, Jan. 8, 
1777, and educated in the royal instill itiou 
for noble ladies at St. Cyr, had lived 
with her mother, at Marseilles, during the 
revolution. In 1797, she married captain 
Bacciocchi, according to the wish of lier 
mother, but without the consent of her 
brother, who was then genend-in-chiefl 
In 1799, she went to Paris, and resided 
there with her brother Lucicn, who 
awakened in her a taste for jioetry and 
the fine arts. She collected around her 
the most accomplishetj men of the cjipi- 
tal, among whom were the chevalitjr de 
Boufflers, Laharpe, th,e viscount Chateau- 
briand and tlie .marquis de Fontanea. 
Generops as she ever was towards dis- 
tinguished talent,^ she conferred particular 
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obligations on tlin two last. Fontanes 
was j>arronise(l by Napoloon, chiefly, 
tJ)roii;rh her njcominendation. Conscious 
o<‘ licr intf’llectual superiority, she kept 
her luisbaiid in a very subordiimto situa- 
tion. It was she, in fact, who jj;^ov(5rned 
tJie jn-iiieipalities of LuCca and Piond>inu, 
and, as j^nuid duchess of Tuscany, she 
enacted th(' part of a queen. When this 
Snniramis of Itucca^ as a witty writer 
styles lier, reviewed tlie troops of the 
diicliy, lier husband discharged the office 
of aide-de-camp. She introduced many 
impiovcancnts, though not properly as- 
sisuid by the officers intrusteri with her 
confidence. ' In 1814, she retired to Bo- 
logna, but obliged, in the following 
year, to reside in Austria. Here she 
lived, at iilrith her Carolina ; af- 
terwards; wiA her fenfily, under the in- 
spection of the government, at IVieate, 
where she called herself the countess Com- 
pignano, Hlisa Bacciocchi died of a ner- 
vous fever, August 7, 1820, at her country 
scat, Villa Vicentina, near Trieste. She 
was deposited in the chapel of her own 
palace, in a tomb built by herself. In 
Trieste, she Was distinguished for charity 
and benevolence. Notwithstandmg her 
wisli, that her daughter Napoleona Elisa, 
born June 1806, and her son, should be 
put under the care of her brother Jerome, 
licr husband remained their legal guardian. 

Bach, .John Sebastian, among the 
(Torniaii musical composers of the last 
eiMiiurv, one of the most famous, and the 
grc'ate.st of this name, so distkiguished in 
musical literature, born in 1685, at Eise- 
nach, died in 1750, at Leipsic. He rc- 
e^Mved his first iiistruction on the harjtsi- 
ehord, at Ordruff, from his elder l)rotIicr, 
John Ciiristopher. After tlie death of 
his bi other, Ih‘, studied music at Luneburg, 
and made himself familiar with the French 
style, while in the chapel of the duke at 
Halle; in 1703, entered into the service 
of th(^ (lukQof Weimar ; 'svent, in 1704, to 
Arnstadt, where he made great proficien- 
cy ; was, in 1707, organist at Miihlhansen ; 
in 1708, organist of the court in Weimar; 
and, in 1714, master of the concert at the 
same place ; afterwards, in 1717, chapel- 
rnastcr at Cdthen; in 1723, chanter and 
director of music at St. Thomas* school at 
L(;ipsic ; and, in 1 736, composerat the royal 
and electoral court of Saxony. His life 
has been written by Forkel. As a player 
on die harpsichord and organ, Seltastian 
Bach had no equal among his con- 
temporaries. His compositions breathe 
an original inspiration, uncontaminated 
by foreign taste, and are chiefly of the 


religious kind. They consist of cemtetitas 
and motettos, and many pieces for thtJ'W- 
gan and the piano. — B.’s family cai^f^bm 
Presbiit-g, in Hungary, which Sehaatiatfs 
father, John Ambrosius, himself a gbdd 
musician, left on account of religious 
difficulties, and settled in Germany, More 
than 50 musical perfomiers have 
ceeded fi-om this family. Sebastian Mm- 
self had 11 .sons, all distinguished as 
musicians. The most renowned were the 
following: Wilhelm Friedcmann, bom 
in 1710, at Weimar, died master of 
the chapel of Hesse-Darmstadt, at Berlin, 
in 1784. He was one of the most scien- 
tific harmonists, and most ^HVlbt'gSnists. 
— Charles phfHJ) Emanuel, bom’m 1714, 
at Weifnai^; died in 1788, at Hambin^ 
After having istudied law at iLeipSlfe,' he 
went to Berlin, as a musician inTjthe 
PrusSl«tti Service, and was, finally; 
of the 'orchestra at Hamburg. 
composed mostly for the piano,* ati’d h^s 
published’ melodies for Gcllert’S h3rmns. 
His vocal compositions are excellent. His 
essay on the true manner of playing on 
the harpsichord is, even now, a classical 
work in its kind. — John Christopher Fred- 
eric, bom at Weimar, 1732, died in 1795, 
master of the chapel at Buckeburg, a great 
organist, is known also by the jnusic he 
has published. — John Christian, born in 
1735, at Leipsic, died in London, 1782, was, 
on account of the graceftil and agreeable 
style in which he wrote, a favorite com- 
poser with the public. 

Bacharach ; a small place, of 1200 in- 
habitants, on the Rhine, three leagues from 
Bingen. It contains tlie ruins of the cas- 
tle 8tahleck, also those of a church, and 
another cluirch, still existing, in the true 
Byzantine style. It produces excellent 
wine, which was once so highly esteemed, 
that pope Pius II (AGneas Sylvius) ordered 
every year a quantity to Rome, and the 
emperor Wenceslaus granted to Nurem- 
berg some important privileges for a mod- 
erate quantity of this delicious beverage. 
The view from the mins of the castle is 
one of the siiblimest on the Rliinc. 

Bachaumont, Francois le Coigneux 
de, bom at Paris, 1624, died there, 1702, 
was early employed as counsellor ufjSie 
parliament of Paris, of which his 
wa.s president. In the disturbances bf 
1648, he took part against the court, and 
from him originated the name of the 
Fronde, He said that the parliament re- 
minded him of the school-boys who played 
with slings in the hotdevatds of Fans, and 
dispersetl at the sight of a officer, 

but collected again as soon ^ he was out 
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of skbt. The ,c<Hnpanson pleaasd; the wrap, and a disciple of Biibena at the 
eoSmof Mawm adopted hatrooi^ in same.tiine with Vandyke, -^andrart ob> 
of a isling wl 'WOJro servj^ that, in his time, there vrere seyen 

In the warof the JfVotKie, or eight eminent painters of this name ui 
foond irequent occasion to exeitiise Italy and tlie Low Countries, 
hia wit, in epigrams, against the court. Backhuysen, LudoJf, one of the most 
After the troubles were jwst, he devoted celebrated painters of the Dutcli school, 
himaeh'to pleasure and to poetry. Simi- particularly in sea-pieces, born in 1631. at 
lari^Qr of taste and character produced an EinlHien, was first employed as a clerk by 
intimate friendship between him and La his father, who was secretary to the statt*s- 
ChapeUe, and they composed, in common, genend. llii afterwards entered a iner- 
that charming account of a Journey, which cantile house at Amstettlain, and, wiiliout 
met with so much favor among the friends instruction, began to sketch the vessels 
of light and sportive j^octry. He has writ- which arrived in the liaibor. Thesis at- 
ten, also, many gay songs, whicii, however, tempts met with a[)plause,and led him to 
are too much scattered to allow of a com- devote himself entirely to painting. He 
plete collection being made. M. Lefevre received instruction from von Everdiii- 
de SlIMiu’c haspublished one,but doeanot gen, and soon acquired, by his assiduity, 
pretend that all tlie pieces are genuine. and his freipiejit visits to the rooms of tlie 
Bachelor. (See Baccalaureus.) best artists, an extraordinary degree of 

Back ; a word often used in sea-tenns. facility ami skill ; but what most con- 
To hack an anchor ; to c^rry out a small tributed to liis rapid progress was, the 
anchor, ahead of the large one, in order zeal with which lie studied nature. On the 
to suppoit tiic latter. — To hack and JUl^ approach of a storm, lie was accustomed 
is an operation generally i>erformcd in to embark in a light Iniut, and calmly ob- 
narrow rivers, when a vessel has the tide serve the motions of’ the waves, the tre- 
in her favor, and the wind against her. — mendous shock of the breakers, and the 
To back the milSf is to uirange them in a tossings of the agitat(‘d vessels. The 
situation tliat will occasion the vessel to terrified sailoi-s oflen forced him to the 
retreat, or to move astern, in consequence shore, in sjiite of Ids earnest entn^aties. 
of the tid(‘ or current being in her favor, Full ofwliat he had seen, ho then hastened 
and the wind contraiy, hut light. — Back home, witliout speaking a word, or allow- 
the mam-topsail ; the command to brace ing his attention to be distrui^ted by any 
tliat sail ill such a manner, that the wind other object, and complerijd, admira- 
may exert its force against the fore-part hie exactness in the most minuU' ])articii- 
of the sail, and, by thus laying it aback, lars, the skctclies winch lie had already 
materially retard the vessel’s coui’se. made. This courageous zi^al procured 

BACKGAMvimv ; a game played with Ids pictures the first rank in their class, 
dice, by two persons, on a table tUvided Several jiriuces visited his rooms, and 
into two parts, u]ion which llu'n! are 24 Piiter the Great even wished to take Ics- 
blaek and white spaces, called points, sous of him. Tlie burgomasters of Ani- 
Each player has 15 men, black and white, sterdam cxniindssiomal lorn to execute 
to distingidsh them, word is of a sca-piec.e, for which they jiaid .7.300 

Welsh origin, sigidfying lilUe bailie . — florins, and which they jiresmiled, in 1665, 
Laws of ihc ^ame, 1, If a man is taken to Louis XIV. Tins beantifur jdeture is 
from any jioint, it must be played. 2. A still in J^aris. In all his paintings, the ut- 
man is not jduyed, till it is placed upon a most truth ])revails. IIjs colors are cxcel- 
jjoint and (|Ldtted. 3. If a jJayer inus only lent, and liis stroke is remarkably well 
14 men in i>lay, there is no iienalty attend- suited to iinitate the wat(‘r and its motions . 
inc it. 4. If lie bears any number of men his skies are light, and of a great variety, 
before he has entered a man taken up, and IL also attemjited poetiy, and gave in- 
wld< li, of course, he was obliged to enter, struction in penmanship. Ilis gayety and 
such nn'ji, so borne, must be entered again streugtli of mind did not quit Jiim even 
in the adversai^’s table, as well as the man during the long sufferings wliicli put an 
taken up. 5. If he has mistaken his throw, end to his life, in 1706, at the age of 78 
and pi uyed it, and his adversary has tlirown, years. His pictures will always njtain a 
it i.s not hi tlie choice of either of the liigh value. At the sale of* tlie pictures 
players to alter it, unless both parries agree of P, de Smeth, in Amsterdam, 1810, four 
to it. (See Hapless Gatnes^ improved from pieces of Bockhuysen were sold for 550, 
Vie latest ami best audhoiities.) 805, 680, and 1400 florins. 

Backereel, or BAcquERELLi, William; Bacon, Anthony, the son of sir Nich- 
a Dutch historical painter, born at Ant- olas, and elder brother to the celebrated 
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lord chancellor, wag born in 1558. He 
studied at Cambrid|^ and travelled much, 
lu he went to Paris, and rei^ded 
Uiere, and in other parts of France, a con- 
si deralde time. He there became ac- 
quainted with Henry IV, with whom, 
uiul with many of the first literati of Eu- 
foiH*, he carried on an extcnisive corre- 
s|ronfl(*tice after ho hod returned to Eng- 
land. time of his death is not 

Francis, baron of Vcnilam ; one 
f)f rh<‘. remarkable men of wliornany 
age eaii boast ; a reformer of jiliilosopby, 
by fbnudjijg it on the observation of na- 
ture*, after it bad consisted, so many 
eentiiri(‘s, of sclioJastic subtil ties and bar- 
n-n diab etics, lit; was born at London, 
ill lot) I, and displayed, from Iiis earliest 
ehildliood, proofs of a superior mind. In 
ins l*kb year, he entered the university 
of Cambridge, where lie madt* astonish- 
ing progri'ss in all the sciences there 
tauglit. He had not completed bis Iblh 
year, wli(‘ij lie wrotf! against the Aristoteli- 
an )iliilosopby, wliicli seemed toliiin more 
(vilciiKiti'd to })C]*])etuate disputes than to 
enhgliten the mind. It was then the cus- 
tom, in Kngland, to send abroad, paitieu- 
larly to Lrnneo, those young men wJio 
wi're d(!stilfcd tor ]Mihlie lif*. Young B. 
went to Paris in the suite of sir Amias 
Pan let, who soon after sent him to Eng- 
land with an important message. He 
(liseliargi'il it to the satisfaction of the 
qm'eii ( I Hiznbetb), returned to France, 
and trav(‘ll(‘d flirotigh several provinces 
of that country, to study its maimers and 
laws. WMm*!! ip yeaix old, Ik; wrote; a 
work, entitl(‘d, Of the State of Kurope, in 
Wliieli In; gave tiu; most astonishing ]>roofs 
of tlie <‘arly matiirity of Ins judgment. 
The death of his father called him hack 
to England, where, in order to he enabled 
to li\(* suitably to his rank, lie devoted 
hims(*lf to jurispruilence, and pursued the 
study of tlie law with so murli sncc<*ss, 
tJiat Ik* was made eounsel (;xtraordiiiary 
to ili(‘ (pieen before lie was !28 yeai-s old. 
Ills protessioiial lalnvrs did not, however, 
make iiini lose sight of the idea, vvliich lie 
had early conceived, of i*eforming the plan 
of si'bolastic studies agreeably to soun<l 
pliiloM>l»by. His place was more hoiior- 
fibh* than lucrative. B.’s talents, and his 
eonnoxioii with tlie lord treasurer Bnr- 
h;igli, and his eon sir Robert Cecil, first 
8(!crefury of state, seemed to promise him 
tJie liigfiest jirornotion *, but the enmity 
bi'twt'cn tin* latter and the carl of Essex, 
likewise a friend and protector of B., pre- 
vented his advancement. Essex endeav- 


ored to indemnify him by the don 
an eatiftein land. B., however, \ 
got hM dl^gationa to this genero _ 
factor, And not only aliandoned 
soon as ho had fiiilen into diagrace|^bftl;|' 
witliout being obliged, look part against 
him on his trial. Against this ingratitude 
the public voice was raised, and, whatever 
B. might say in his justification, he 
mained at court the object of hatred tb 
one party and of jealousy to the Other, 
and the ijuoen did not appear inclined to 
do any thing in his favor. In parliament, 
lio conducted, for some time, with dignity 
and independence. He had been chosen 
member for the county of Middlesex, in 
1593, and voted with the jiopular j>arty 
against the measures of the niinistei-s, 
tJjough he continued in the service of the 
crown. But, towards the end of Eliza- 
betlPs reign, his parliamentary conduct 
became more servile. If any thing can 
excuse him, it is his poverty, which was 
so great that he was twice arrested for 
debt, '^riio reign of James I was more 
favorable to him. This prince, who was 
auiliitious of being conskha*ed a patron of 
letters, conferred upon Jiim, in 1603, the 
order of kniglitliood. Having been com- 
missioned to make a sol(‘uin representa- 
tion of the opjircssions committed by the 
royal purveyoi*s in the king’s name, ho 
exeeut(‘d the task with so much addmsH 
as to satisfy both tlie king and the parlia- 
ment. The house of comirions voted him 
the publii; thanks, and Janies umdi' him 
oik; of tin; king’s couiisc*], with a pension 
of 40.C, wliieli was soon lollowed by 
another of ()0£. His situation now' con- 
tiinially iui})roved : he contracted an ad- 
vantageous marriagt; ; in 1617, was made 
lord k(;e])er of the* sc'als; in 1619, lord 
high chancellor of England and baron of 
Verulam, and, in the following year, vis- 
<;oiiiit St. Alban’s. Ale might now Jiave 
lived with splendw, without degrading 
Ills charat'ter by those acts wiiich have 
stained Ins reputation. Neveitht'Iess, 
groat eonijilaints were made against liiin 
He was accused, before the house of 
lords, of liaving recinved money for 
grants of offices and privileges under the 
seal of state. He w'as imahle to justi^ 
himself, and, desiring to avead the mo^|w 
fieation of a trial, eonfessed his crimes, ana 
tlirew^ himself on the mercy of the p)eers, 
hesecching th(;in to limit his punishment 
to the loss of the high office which ho had 
dishonored. After he had acknowledged, 
hy an explicit confession, the truth of al^ 
most all the charges, notwdthst^ding the 
intercession of the king, and iSe ititerest 
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wJiicii they ihemselves touk in one of 
their most distinguisiiiHl ineinlH'rs, the 
Ior<](s seiiteiieetl liiiii to j>ay a fine ot 
40,000^ and to be iinjuisoned in the 
Tower during the pleasure of tin* king. 
He was also declared forever iiw*a})able 
of place or eniplojment, and ii>rbi(ld(‘n to 
sit in j^mrlianient, or to appt'ur vvjdmi the 
verge of the court. This severe sentence 
was doubtless just ; yet it must be allow- 
ed^ that lie was actuated neither b> ava- 
rice nor corruptkat of heart, hut tJiat liis 
errors are rather to be attributed to a 
weakitess of clumicier, which was al msed 
by others. Trails of generosity am 1 inde- 
pendence, which his life also displays, 
show clearly that lie knew and valiu^d 
virtue. lie was untaithful to it because 
he had not sufficient liriiuiess to refuse 
the unjust demands of others, llis sen- 
tence was not rigorously executed; la; was 
soon released from the Tower, and the rest 
of Ins punishment was, by degrees, remit- 
ted entirely. He survived his lull only a 
few years, and died in — All the 

studies and elForts of this great man aim- 
ed at a reiunn in the system of human 
knowledge. He examined the whole circle 
of the sciences, investigated tlieir relations, 
and attempted to arrange them according 
to the dilferent faculties of the human 
mind, to which eacli belongs. In this, 
however, he could not succeed, for want 
of a well-founded and natural division of 
the powers of the mind ; for he divided 
tJie sciences into those oftlie memory, of 
the understanding and of the imagination. 
This lie explains in his histauratio Ma^nUj 
under the liead Dc Di^nitate ct Jlu^mentis 
Sdentiarum. B. further perceived that, in 
all the branches of natural science, the 
only way to truth is by tlie observation 
of nature. How this obst;rv atioii is to be 
directed, and liow nature is to be examin- 
ed, is illustrated iu aevcml places. He 
explained bis ideas on this subject in the 
above-ineiitioiied treatise {De Di^nitaiej 
&C-), and in the JVovum Or^anum Sdan- 
tiarum. His universal genius liad attend- 
ed to all the sciences ; he perceived to 
what ]x>int each of tlicin had advanced, 
what false directions they had taken, and 
how they were to 1)0 brought back to 
truth. As a metaphysician, he displays 
no loss penetration than profoundness in 
his views of the operations of the mind, 
of the association of ideas, and of the 
prejudices which surround us from our 
cradle, and prevent the free exercise of 
ireasoa. As a natural philosopher, he 
Drought forward very ingeuious view.«i, 
and was on the route to several impor- 


tant discoveries. He in\ tinted a kind of 
pneumatic niachiiic, by liis caimm irnent.s 
with which he was led to suspe ct the 
elasticity and gravity of the an, vvlmdi 
Galileo and ^Porrict lli aherwards discov- 
ered. He ch'urU indicate d the attraction 
of grn\ i tut ion, wbicli jNcwtoij aitcrwiirds 
proved. He waritcil onl\ experiments in 
order to demoMstratc the principles of 
this power. He tn*ated als«» ol‘ iiatnrui 
history, but only in an aliriilgctl niamnM', 
111 his work Sylva Siflvurnm^ Ac. lie 
wrote several treatises on medi<'itH' ; 
among otlicrs, one on life and d<‘Mtb. 
Jhit physiology and cliennstiy wt ie then 
SO imperlectly uiiderstooil, tiuit be could 
not avoid laJlmg into great errorr^. Tin; 
science ol* law be treated not niendy as a 
Iawyt*r, but a.s a legislator and ])liilosopli(‘r. 
His a]diori>ms are not li‘ss lemarkabU' tor 
profound views tbaii tin* vigor and ]ire- 
cision of expnissiom Morals are the sub- 
ject ol‘ one of lus finest work.s, mititled 
UssmfSy or Stnmnics Ft deles — a n t asin*e 
of the most jn ofound knowledge ol‘ man 
and of liunmii relations, delivered in an 
eloquent and vigorous style. As a histo- 
rian ho is less distinguished ; he. w rote a 
lustory of Henry V 11. Of his knowledge 
pf antiquity, his work On the Wisdom of 
the Ancients bears witness, in which he 
explains the ancient fables by ingenious 
allegories. B. possessed a less prolbund 
knowledge of matheinatics, and to this it 
is to be ascribed, that he wlio so generally 
discovered the errors of the human mind, 
and pointed out the truth, oj>posi‘d the Co- 
periiican system. In this ))uiijt alone In* 
remained behind some enlightened men of 
his time. In other diqiartiiients ol'liiiman 
investigation, be soared to such a height, 
that Jus conti'inporaries coulil not fully 
c.stiniatc the extent of his genius, the pist- 
ness of liis views, and the nnjKirtaiice of 
liis labors. He liimself wa.s lies only 
judgi', and, with a just ])ride, he sa^ s, in his 
Will, “ My name and memory I heijuenth 
to foreign nations and to my own coun- 
trymen, after some time be jiassed over.” 
Gbthesays of B., “Hedrewa sponge over 
the table of human knowledge.” The best 
eilition of all bis works a]>]>eared in Lon- 
don, in ]7(>5, in 5 vols. quarto. TJieyare 
partly in English, piirtly in [iUtin. Tlie 
Library of Uselijl Knowledge contains a 
popular treatise on the AWuw Organum. 

Bacon, Nathaniel, a leader of insur- 
gents in Virginia, while under the royal 
government, was educated in England, 
where he engaged in the profe.ssion of 
the law* Abopt the year 1675, he came 
to Virginia, bringing witli him a higli 
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ropntation f<»r talent and legal erudition, 
whieh soon rendered liim conspieuona, 
and obtained liiin a seat in tlje t)r()viiicial 
counejl. At the time of his arnval, the 
pco|>le of tli(‘ eolony were in a state of 
great exaspc ration against tlie 1‘higlish 
govonunent, in cons<‘qurnr(‘ of various 
obnoxious jn'oceedings, an<l, shortly af- 
ter, took up arms. The eo?nmanding 
yau'son a?id lofty (diameter ot* B. attnieted 
llie attention of the mnltitu(h>, who made 
him their leader, lie immediately set 
about eonfirming the spirit of the jM*ople, 
tmd making preparations for an inroad 
ujion the savages. Aftecting to consider 
himself as aeting in sidimission to the 
prop(T authorities, he reipiestcMl the gov- 
ernor of the eolony, sir William Berkeley, 
to grant him a enmmission confirming 
his appointment liy tlui people. This 
Avas refused, and a [iroelamation issued, 
commanding th(? mutineers and tlieir 
leader to surrender, under penalty of 
treason, d’his jiroelai nation, however, 
was oi’no avail, as the revolt had become 
general. The governor was ohligial to 
ticseend to concessions, and dismantle the 
forts, dissolve the old assembly, and issue 
writs for a new election, which, of course, 
terminated in favor of the malcontents, 
and reinstated B. in the council. — ^Whilst 
these events wen) passing at the capital, 
B. had attacked some of tlie Indian settle- 
ments, and taken a considerable number 
of captives. On his return to James- 
town, having embarked in a sloop with 
only 40 men, ho was made prisoner by 
the English vessels which covered the 
riv^er, find sent to the city. The governor, 
di'eming this a fiivorable opportunity to 
conciliate the disaftected by an act of 
clemency, immediately reversed his at- 
taiiidi^r, and admitted liim to his seat in 
tlie council. B. soon after returned to his 
army, and cliargi’d the governor with du- 
plicity in withholding liis commission, 
which, he said, had been promised to him 
at the timt' wlnm he was set at liberty, and 
with ohstinney in not aceoixling the re- 
dress due to tlieir courage and sufferings. 
]5y these means he so inflamed their 
minds, that they demanded to be led to 
Jamestown. He complied with their 
wishes, and, by moans of their presence, 
and the solicitations of a majority of the 
assembly, he procured the governor’s sig- 
nal ure to an Jiet of indemnify, and a com- 
mission of general for himself! He then 
left tfie city, and led his soldiers towards 
the tronriers. — During his absence, the 
governor dissolved the assembly, issued a 
second proclamation declaring B. a rebel. 


and raised his standard in Gloucester 
county, the inhabitants of which remallH^ 
faithftil to him. Keeeiving intelligence of 
these occurrences, B, immediately retraced 
his steps. On his approach, the governor 
hastily withdrew, with a few friends, to 
Aecoinae, which, though pro])erly under 
the jurisdiction of the colony, was nom- 
inally a distinct territory. Pretending 
that, by retiring to this place, the governor 
had abdicated his authority, B. assembled 
a numbcT of the most influential men of 
the colony, who expressed the same opin- 
ion. Upon this he called an assembly, by 
writs with his signature and tliose of four 
other memhei-s of the council. Having 
now procured a shadow of authority for 
his measures, B. renewed his Indian ex- 
j>edition. Several savage tribes had con- 
federated on the frontiers since Ids depar- 
ture, and committed numerous depreda- 
tions. He came up with their army near 
a stream, since called the Bloody ruriy 
from tlie sanguinary conflict which took 
place on its margin, and defeated it with 
gi-eat slaughter. — In the interim, the gov- 
ernor had collected a body of troops, to 
the number of 600, and regained posses- 
sion of Jamestown. B. received the ac- 
count of this revolution during his return, 
and, although his amriy was reduced to 
300 men, immediately marched towards 
the city. When arrived near it, he caus- 
ed his men to erect a breast-work, under 
cover of which they might re])ose in safe- 
ty. Here they were attacked by the gov- 
ernor, but unsuccessfully. Finally, the 
governor was obliged to abandon tile 
town, and retreat to tlie vessels on the 
river, in consequence of the numerous 
desertions from his army, and the daily 
increase of Jiis adversaries. — WJien B. re- 
covered the capital, perceiving that every 
article likely to be useful to Iiis army had 
been carried off or destroyed, and that it 
was not susceptible of defence against 
regular approachc.®!, he caused it to be 
burnt. He then proceeded to organize 
the new government, wliicli he did on 
the most popular footing, and established 
the s('at of his administration at Middle 
Plantation. But death soon .put an end 
to his career. In the trenches be^^ 
Jamestown, he had caught a cold, whiM 
settled into a diarrhoea, that exhausted 
his constitution, but could not check liis 
efforts. At length he sunk under it, and 
died, at the residence of a doctor Pate, in 
Gloucester county, in the year 16^, — B. 
was a man of a sanguine temper, much 
courage, promptness, decision and pres- 
ence of mind. — After his death, the insur 
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gmlsj^i-adually relaxed tlieirexfTiions, nnd 
tlieprovinre soon returned toitsalle^'-iaiiet*. 
This rt‘hellion cost the r(>lony JO(\0(X)jC. 

pACON, Ro^t, an Miiglisli naaik, who, 
by liie power of his genius, raised Imusi'lf 
above his time, rutidc Jistonisliing di>co\- 
eries in several sciences, luid contrihuted 
much to the extension of real knoulcd^(‘. 
He was born in 1214, ne»u' JJehester, in 
tlie county of Somerset, of an okl and re- 
spectable flimily. Follow ing the impulse 
of an inquisitive spirit, he overcame all 
the obstacles opposed to his progress by 
i^orance and superstition. He lirst en- 
tered the university of Oxford, and went 
afterwards to that of Paris, dien much 
ftoQUented, where he distinguished him- 
self much by successful study, and re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of theology. 
In 1240, he returned to England, where 
he entered the order of Franciscans, and 
fixed his abode at Oxford. Natural 
philosophy seems then to have been the 
chief object of his labors ; but this study 
rcquiied expenditures beyond his means. 
He met, however, with generous friends 
of science, whose conUibutions enabled 
him to purchase hooks, to prepare instru- 
ments, and to make the necessaiy experi- 
ments. In examiniiig the secrets of na- 
ture, he made discoveries, and deduced 
results, which gained liim tlie admiration 
of the enlightened, who comprehended 
their natural connexion ; but which u[»- 
peared so extraordinary to the iguomiit, 
that they were believed to be works of 
magic. Tliis opinion was countenanced 
by the jealousy and hatred of tlie nioiiks 
of his fraternity. He himself loudly 
blamed the ignorance and coiTuption of 
the clerg)", and in particular of the monks, 
and even wrote a letter to the ])ope, rep- 
resenting the necessity of reform. In re- 
venge, they denounced to the court of 
Rome his dangerous opinions and as- 
tonishing openitioTis, which tliey attrib- 
nted to the agency of the devil. The 
pope forbade him to teach at the univer- 
sity. He was soon afterwards ilirown 
into prison, prevented from Jioldiug com- 
rnumcation with any person, and even 
deprivtid of necessary food. Among the 
few enlightened individuals, who admired 
his genius and pitied his misfortunes, 
was the cardinal bishop of Sabina, papal 
legate in England, who no sooner ascend- 
ea the papal chair, under the name of 
Clement ZF, than he liberated him, and 
took him under his protection. Clement 
demanded a collection of all his works; 
upon which B. wrote that work, which 
was afterwards printed, under tlie title of 


Opus MajuSy iuid scn( it to him by his 
fiivoriie iliseiple, .lulin of Puns, in 12b7. 
iJiuler Clement's 8iM‘<*<‘''Sor, Nicimlas JJl, 
the general of the Fruueiscuus, llii roiiy- 
mus ah Esculo, (l^rluivd himself against 
H., forbade the reiulmg of his writings, 
and jss.u('d an order for his imprisonment, 
wliich was confirmed b} thepojie. Tins 
new confinement lasted 10 yeui^: and 
when llieroiiynius ahEseulo was eleetid 
jK)pe, under the name of .Yicholas /I , JJ. 
vainly endeavored to convince Jiirii of the 
innocence and utility of liis labon*, by 
sending him a treatise On the Means of 
avoiding tlie Infirmities of Old Age. Af- 
t^ the death of Nicholas IV, be regained 
hm liberty by tlie interces^on of some 
ctistin^ished EngUshnien, and retnmed 
to Oxmrd, where he wrote « Compendi- 
um of Theology, and died soon after- 
wards, according to some, in 121)2, or, as 
otliers think, in 1294. Though an extra- 
ordinanr man, B. could not entirely free 
himself from the prejudices of his time. 
He believed in tiie phiJosopJieFs stone 
and in astrology. There ai'e to he Ibuud 
in his writings new and ingenious views 
on optics, e. g., on tlie refraction of light, 
on the apparent magnitude of objects, on 
tlie magnified appearance of the sun and 
moon wlicn in the horizon, &c. lh‘ de- 
scribes veiy exactly the; nature and <'tl«'<*ts 
of convex and concave lenses, and speaks 
of tlndr application to the purposes ot’ 
reading, and of viewing distant objects, 
both terrestrial and celestial ; and it is 
easy to prove from his writings, that he 
was either the inventor or iinpruver of 
the telescojie. He also gives deM rijUions 
of the camera ohsciirUy and of the burn- 
ing-glass. He* made, too, several t‘}i('niical 
disco v€*rics. In one jilace he sjie'uks of 
an iuextingnisliable fire, wdiich was prob- 
ably a kind of phosphonis : in anoilier, 
he says that an artificial fire could he jne- 
jiared with saltjx'trc and other ingredi- 
ents, widish would burn at the greatest 
distance, and by means of which tliimder 
and lightning could be imitated : a por- 
tion of this mixture, of the size of an inch, 
properly prepared, would destroy a w hole 
aimy, and even a city, with a tremendous 
explosion, accompanied by a brill lant 
light ; and, in another place, he says 
cidedly, that thunder and lighliiiug could 
be imitated by means of saltpetre, sulphur 
and charcoal. Hence he had already an 
idea of gunpowder. He was so well 
veraed in Greek and Hebrew, and wrote 
Latin witli such elegance and clearness, 
that his acquirements in these respects 
would alone sfebtire him u liigh character. 
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lie was intimately acquainted with geog- 
raphy and astronomy, as m)pears }»y his 
discovery oh the errors of the calendar, 
tind their causes, and by his proposals for 
correcting them, in which he approaciied 
very near to truth. He hhnself made a 
corrected calendar, of whidi there is a 
co])y in die. Bodleian library. Even in 
moral philosophy, B. has laid down some 
excellent j)recepts for the condu<‘t of life, 
and is, in every respect, entitled to re- 
membrance as a great philosopher and a 
wonderful man. 

Bactriana, er Bactria; one of the 
principal provinces of ancient Persia, and, 
before CynW, a powerftil kingdom, the 
inhabitants of which were noted for 
bravery. OH the north imd east, it Wieba 
bounded by one of liv^ of 

Asia, the 0XUS, now €l^n; on the 
south, it stretched along the Paropamisds ; 
on the west) it reached Margiana. On 
account of its situation and fertility, it had 
made great progress in civilization at a 
very early period. The Persians derived 
their mythology, religion and architecture 
fiom Bactria. Bessus liei*e declared him- 
self sovereign of Asia, after the destruction 
of the Persian monarchy. It is to be 
regrc'tted, that our knowledge of this 
country is hut slight. Even the compan- 
ions of Alexander give no particular ac- 
count of it. 

Badajoz, or Badajox (with the Ro- 
mans, Pax Jlu frusta); the fortified capital 
of tlie Spanish province Estremadura, on 
t}j(‘ left hank of the Giiadiaiia, wliich is 
crossed by a stone bridge; of 22 aivlies. 
B. In s not far from the Portuguese fron- 
tiers, and has 14,000 inhabitants. Lon. (P 
47' W lat. N. ; 82 miles N. N. W. 

of*Se\ die. B. cmitains a cannon fonndery, 
and IS a hislio[)^s see. It W’as besieged, in 
the wars with Najioleoii, three times by 
the Englisli. After the PX)inlsion of 
"Mas^ena from Portugal, ami Jiis retreat 
througli Estremadura, it was the cfiief 
object of the Britisli general to take B., 
whieli tlie FrcncJi had possessed from 
March 10, 181 1, as \Mdl as Ciudad-Rotlri- 
go and Almeida. After the capture of 
<>Iiv(‘Mza (Afiril 1(), JHll), Wellington 
eaused B. to lx; invested; but, as Soult 
af)[)roachcd to its succor, he was obliged 
to raise the siege, May 14. After the bat- 
tles of Fkicntes d’Oiior and Albufera, B. 
was l)<\siegcd a second time, May 25 ; but, 
after several unsuccessful attacks, Wel- 
lington raised the siege, June IG, 1811. 
AficT the capture of Ciudad-Rodrigo (Jon. 

I ft, 1812), Wellington commenced the 
tliird siege, March 17, 16,000 men, 
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and, on the Gth of April, took the city by 
storm, after a sanguinary conflict.,^ .The 
garriaon, together with the comnidnSer, 
gencml Phiiippon, were made prisqnei^. 
The besiegers lost 72 officers ana ’19^ 
men killed ; 3G6 officers and 3483 men 
wounded. — In the peace of B., concluded 
between Spain and Portugal, 6tii Juiie, 
1801, Portu^l promised to shut its harboi-s 
against the English. Spain retained Oli- 
venza and its territory along the C^adi- 
ana. (See PwimaiA . ' 

Baden, ^ratid-aucny ; governed by a 
family of princes, wjio derive their origiii 
from Gotifivy. a duke of the^^jemanni, 
wh6 defondra bis country t}Sl^^]^.4eatb, 
in 709, hgtinst the attompt^of 
In 1801) tliir gememmem 
Charles Ldupi Frederic, 
was married to Stephanie LouiM^Allri- 
enne Napoleone, diUlTOt$i*. of 

Narioledn. After his , Dec.^TSlB, 
as he left nb mde descendants^ his uncle, 
the present J;rand-duke, Louls WiDiam 
Augustus, became his successor, with the 
title of margrave. He was born Feb. 9, 
1763. This prince has no chilih'en ; hence 
the sons of the last grand-duke but one, 
and of the countess of llochberg, will 
succeed liim. The eldest of them, Leo- 
pold (honi in 17D01, was married, in 181ft, 
to Wilhehnina, eldest daughter of the 
late king of Sweden, Gustavus IV. — Until 
the peti(;e of Lnneville, the territory of 
Baden contained 1631 stjuare miles, with 
210,000 inhabitants. At this peace, 16ft 
p<piure miles, with 25,000 inhabitants, 
weiv given up, and, on tlie other hand, 
1270 square miles, with 245,000 inhabit- 
ants, were gained. May 1, 1803, tlie mar- 
gra\e receivcil the dignity of elector. By 
tlie peace of Presburg, which re stored 
Brisgau to Baden, ami by her accesHon 
to the confederation of the Rliine, to 
wliicii she owes tlie grand-ducal title, ami 
the sovereignty of tJie greater jiart of tJie 
t(*iTitory of fJie prince of Fm-sti'iiberg, 
of the landgmviate of CJeftgau, and of 
the principmity of Leiningen, Ac., as 
well as by the excliangc of lands witii 
Wiirtemherg, in 1810, which added to Ba- 
den almost 30,000 new subjects, the size 
of her territory has been enlarged to .5ft00 
square miles, with 1,145,000 inliahita^. 
This was the number of iiihahituntS^p 
1826. In 1822, there were I,0ft0,ftl0, ac- 
cording to official papers, showing an in- 
crease at tlie rate of one and forty-eight 
hundredths annually. The hereditary 
lands (Baden-Baden and Badcn-Durlacli) 
contain, exclusive of the territories ceded, 
1080 square miles, with 217^181 inhabit- 
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ants; and the whole of the acquiHiiions 
Jijive been estimated at al)out 4450 sriiian* 
miles, with 750,000 inhabitants; among 
which, liowever, some, seigniories seem 
not to be conipmlieiuled. The. grand- 
duchy contained, in 1810, eight seignior- 
ies, comprising 1315 square miles an<l 
10(),000 inhabitants, and a taxable capital 
of 139,306,000 florins, besides 81 iiale- 
j>ondent proprietors, with 635 square 
miles,^ 120,000 inhabitants and 99,043,000 
florin^ taxable capital. Setting these 
aside, there remain under the exclusive 
control of the sovereign, alx>ut 3800 
square miles, with 690,000 inhabitants, 
aiid 535,531,000 florins taxable capital. 
The finance regulations for 1825, 1826 
and 1827, fixed the revenue of the state 
at 9,320,280 florine, from which are to be 
deducted the expenses of the administra- 
tion, 2,110,465 florins. According to die 
budget of 1820, Baden had but 14,605,100 
florins of debts. After the battle of Leip- 
sic, the grond'^uke of Baden left the 
confederation of the Rhine, and, in 1815, 
joined the German confederation, m the 
diet of which he has the seventh place, 
and in the general assembly (plenum) 
three votes. 

The country of Baden, one of the most 
fertile in Germany, extends to a great 
length, but with little width, along the 
Rhine, from its outlet from lake Constance 
to the confluence of the Neckar, and con- 
sists mostly of a fertile plain, with excellent 
corn-fields and vineyards, washed on the 
west by the Rhine, and bordered on the 
east by the Oden-wald and the Black 
Forest, of both which mountains consid- 
erable parts belong to this grand-duchy, 
and contribute to its lieautiful sceneiy, 
among which the charming Bergstrasse 
and the picturesque valley of the Miirg 
are distinguished. The chief productions 
are grain, which is abundant, in particu- 
lar, spelt, a great plenty of fruit (in the 
warm regions of the Bergstrasse, almonds, 
chestnuts and walnuts are found), of 
w'hich a great deal is exported, tolwicco, 
madder, excellent hemp and good wines, 
many kinds of which are esteemed in 
foreign countries. The forests are like- 
w'ise in an excellent condition, as the 
former grand-duke was careful to pre- 
serve them, whilst other princes of Ger- 
many wasted their woods. By means of 
mercantile societies, and the easy com- 
munication afforded by the rivers Murg, 
Kenzig and Rhine, considerable com- 
merce in wood has been carried on be- 
tween Baden, France and Holland. The 
raising of cattle is extensively pursued in 


the regions of the Black Forest. In the 
mountains, iniiienils of various kinds are 
found, hut then' is « d* licioncy of salt. 
From the sands of the Rhine j:old is 
wash€!d, of which Baden, m former times, 
coined ducats, hearing ilie inscription, 
Sic fidfrcnt litora likeni. 3'he maiuifac- 
tim's are limited. 3’liey employ about 
16,000 persons. Most ol tJieni aiti in 
Mafilielm, Pforzheim and Carlsriihe. I'he 
manufiicnires of jeweliy, of toys and trin- 
kets, at Pforzheim, of whieh thero rm*, at 
presi'iit, 21, producing anmially wan s to 
the amount of 600,000 flora are g« ner- 
a!ly known. A peculiar branch of indus- 
try', among the inhabitants of the Black 
Forest, is the making of wootlen clocks. 
Thi^ business employs about 700 work- 
mevi^nHio furnish annually above 100,000 
docks, which are sold all over Europe 
and in America. The exports of the 
country, however, consist rather of its 
natural productions than of its manufac- 
tures, and are easily transporteil along 
its good roails, and the navigable liv- 
ers Rhine, Neckar and Maine. On ac- 
count of its situation lietween Gennany, 
France and Switzerlaiul, Baden derives 
innoh advantage from its carrying trade.. 
The majority of the inhabitants are of tlie 
Catholic church, though the grand-diikc 
is a Lutheran. For the instruction of iho 
Protestant youth, and for the country 
schools, which are every where estab- 
lished, teachers are educated in the sem- 
inary at Carlsmhe. Provision is made 
for the promotion of learning by the Latin 
schools, acatlemies and gyrnnusiunis, and 
by the universities of HeideUx rg and 
Freilierg. On the 3d of May, 1819, the 
grand-duke established lini fl)llovving di- 
vision of the state : the capital, (^arlsrulie, 
belongs to no circle, but is imiiied lately 
subject to the minister of the interior ; the 
rest of the state is divided into six circles. 
Since that time, in consequence of the 
convention with Bavaria and Austria 
(Frankfort, July 10, 1819j, the Austrian 
county Hohengeroldseck (near the Black 
Forest, containing 52 square miles and 
1500 inhabitants, and yielding a revenue 
of 34,000 florins) ha.s been iiicorj)orated 
with Baden, for which she gave up to 
Austria a proportional part of Wortheirn. 
The grand-duchy of Baden anciently en- 
joyed, like almost all the countries of Eu- 
rope, a constitution in which the estates 
were represented. This was, liowcver, 
Anally lost, like the constitutions of most 
of the other states. After the middle of 
the 17th century, the dukes of Baden 
weriB absolute^, Aill the reigning grand- 
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(Inko, ill 1818, bestowed on his subjects a 
cojistifutioii, proceeding, like the FrencJi, 
from tilt! prince alone (constitution octroye)^ 
and iu)t consisting of a compact between 
the peo})Je and the prince, like the Eng- 
lisli constitution, or that of Wiirtemlierg. 
The legislature of Baden now consists of 
two cdiambt rs. To the first one belong, 
besides the peers, eight deputies of the 
nobility, one deputy of each of the uni- 
versities of Baden, the Catholic bishop 
and a froti stant prelate; and the grand- 
duki! can l>Oaides nominate eight mem- 
bers, without reference to their birth or 
.suitjun. Accordingly, the first cham- 
Ix'r may <*onsist of 28 members. The 
second chamber consists of 63- deputies; 
one for about 10,000 souls. Every citizen 
and officer of government may partake in 
the elections. A deputy must possess 
either a taxable property of 10,000 florins, 
or some offico which gives him an in- 
come of at least 1500 florins. In 1819, 
the chambers assembled for the first time, 
but were dissolved July 28, because they 
could not agree either with each other or 
with the ministry. In 1820, they were 
assembled again, and, though the dissen- 
sions had by no means subsided, they 
ugret*d on sonic unportant measures — tlie 
abolition of the remains of bond-service, 
the responsihdity of ministers, &c. The 
discnsMoiis have been ]>ublislied by each 
of th(' (‘wainbers, at Carlsruhe. 

HAi)r!N’ (a German word signifying 
ta/Aing); the name! of threei cities famous 
feir tlicir baths : — Baden in Siiabia, with 
418 house's and 3200 inliabitants (CiviUis 
Jlunlia mjuensts of the Homans), in later 
times, (hiring 000 years, the re'sidence of 
tlic mnrgviue of Baden, situatfHl in a 
ciianiiing vale, about two leagues from 
tht!n\(*r llliinc. TJie castle ati()rds, from 
all sides, the most splendid prospects. It 
coiiiains a number of snbteiTajie!aii vaults, 
which, atecording to tradition, serve*<l as a 
seat of the secret court of criminal justice, 
called the Feme, They we're prohubiy 
jtiadi' by the? Homans. The hall of an- 
tiejuitK's [niuscitm palceo-techiiiciim) con- 
tains Homan monuments, which have 
been found in the vicinity. The colle»ge 
clinrcli of the Je'snits is distinguislied by 
the' si^piilchres of the margraves. It has 
six altar-pieces, painted by LiJJ, after Gui- 
do Hem. Baden has 26 mineral springs, 
tii(! prine ipal of wJiieh has a temperature 
of 133° I'alirenheit, and afiTords, in 24 
hours, 7,345,440 cubic indies of water. 
The re)ck from which it issues is even 
now covered in part with marble of Car- 
rara, and was probably g Roman batli. 


In tlie former bath for the poor, there 
are also remains of Roman baths. In 
the Hollenquelle (hell-spring), of 144*^ 
Falirenheit, meat is cooked. There is a 
bath for the poor kept in good order be- 
fore the Geresbach gate . — Baden in Low- 
er Austria, with 400 houses and 2400 
inhabitants. Its situation, on rocky hills 
of limestone, is beautiful. Near the park 
of the bath of Theresa, with its beautiful 
alleys^ is the lin^-rock from which the 
medicinal spring bubbles out. The tem- 
perature of the baths is 92° — 97° Fahren- 
heit. The hottest of them are the Urs- 
prung, the Ladies’ bath and Joseph’s 
batk There are 12 in all They are built 
in sudi a way, that each of them can 
contain from 40 to 150 persons.* Who- 
ever wishes tp bathe in private^ ean do so 
at ctippriicular hour. The commpn .bath, 
however^ is preferred* Cal- 

vary dbere are vapor^baths. The caye at 
the Uiepnesg is noted for a salt deposited 
on its base, which is cajiled 9aU of Baden* 
The number of foreigners, wlio annually 
visit Baden, is estimated to be from 7000 
to 8000 . — Baden in Switzerland, in the 
canton Aargau, on the Limmat, in a very 
pleasant country. The Romans here 
founded a city, on account of the medici- 
nal waters, and built a castle at a place 
where now stands the city. In later 
times, the assemblies of the representa- 
tives of the Swiss federation were lield 
here till 1712. 

Baden, peace of, concluded between 
Germany and France, Sept. 7, 1714. (See 
Rasladt,) 

Baden-Baden (Louis William I), mar- 
grave of; grandson of the margrave Wil- 
liam I, of Baden-Baden ; born at Paris, 
April 8, 1G55, wln^re Louis XIV was his 
godfather. Tlie princess of Carignano, 
iii.s mother, wished to educate him at 
Paris, but his father and grandliitlier se- 
4*rcliy took him away, when lie was but 
tbrc'e months old, that ho inighr pass Jiis 
cbildliood among the people wJioin he 
was destined to govern, lie served his 
first camjiaign under Montecuenb, against 
Turi'iiiie, in Alsace, where tins great gen- 
eral IMl. The prince of Baden was or- 
dered to harass the retreat of the Fi*ench 
army, which he did with success, tWil 
Comic took the cotnmand. MontectSl^li 
gave in his resignation, and the duke of 
Lorraine succeeded Jiirn. Louis served 
under this general until the peace of 
Nimeguen, when he returned, in 1678, to 
Jiis margraviate. When the war between 
Austria and Turkey broke out, he threw 
Iiimself) with a body of troops, into Vi- 
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eiiua, \vlnoh was hesu^getl by tlu- 'rmks. 
Tilt* fbjke of Lornurie, luul the kiii.ir of 
l\)lan(l, Sohieski, came to the n het* of 
this capital, uiul Jjoiiis effected a jiifictioM 
with tlieiii hy a vigorous sally. M'ln* city 
was ndieved, the Turks retired in d)>or- 
iler, and Louis guiued sevenil vi<*t(jne<. 
JIo snbse<;|uetitly received tJie eoinmand 
in chief of the imperial army ott the 
Danube, and deteated the Turks, Sept. 
24, at Nissa, and Aug. 19, IffJl, at 

Salenkemen. In IhOd, he was intrusted 
with the coinniaiid of the imperial army 
in Germany, agtiinst the French ; he re- 
took Heidelberg, and afterwards visited 
Kngltmd to concert with king William 
the plan of ojxjrations against France. 
He opened the campaign hi the spring of 
1<)94, invatlcd Alsace, bafiletl tno vigi- 
lance of the duke of Lorges, and showed 
the greatest activity, though he suffered 
violently fiom the gout. When the 
tlirone of Poland was vacant, by the 
death of Sobieski, in 1697, he was among 
the competitors fbr the crown ; but Fred- 
eric Augustus 11, elector of Saxony, 
gained the prize, and the margrave re- 
turned, after the peace of Rysvvick, into 
his own country. When the Spanish 
war of succession broke out, he com- 
manded the imperial army, and, in 1702, 
took liandau, notwithstanding its valiant 
resistance. In 1703, he allowed his tal- 
ents in the art of fortification, by laying 
out the famous lines of StoUhofen, which 
extended from the Black Forest, tVirougU 
Bold, to StoUhofen and the Rhine. Yet 
th<‘ Ibrtime of war provtid, at last, less 
favorable to him, of which his excessive 
caution, owing to his bud health, and tlie 
poor condition of the army of the empire, 
were tlie causes. He was one of the 
greatest generals of his time, and was 
never really defeated. After Jiaving inaih; 
26 campaigns, commanded at 25 sieg<’s, 
and fought 13 battles, he died at Rastadt, 
Jan. 4, 1707. 

Badens, Francis ; a historical and por- 
trait painter, born at Antwerp in 1751. 
He was highly esteemed. The news of 
Jiis brorlifu*’s having been assassinated 
caused his death in 1803. 

Badger (meleSj Briss.) ; a genus of mam- 
tntferoiis quadrupfnls, lieloiiging to the 
plantigrade tribe, which place the soles 
of the hinder feet on the ground in walk- 
ing. The liead of the animals pertaining 
to tliis genus is very similar to some of 
tiie smaller varieties of dogs, having a 
moderately elongated snout, small eyes, 
and short, roumled ears. Tlio teeth bear 
a con si d(,‘ ruble resemblance, in figure and 


arrangement, to ilioM’ (ffthe bear, to which 
izeiiu.s that of the bailirer is idosely hIIkmI. 
'flic body is large, supported on sliort, 
M<»ut legs, the digits oT wbteb are envid- 
o|hmI by tlie int(‘gurm‘ni so as to leave but 
a small jairt free, aii>l are provided with 
long, cur\e»l claws, (•‘'pt'cially adapted ihr 
burrow iiig’. 'I'be niMtioiis of ibe badger 
aivsiow, imd the appears to Imj tniil- 
ed along the ground, -diliough the lengtli 
of hair on the inferior part of the bo(l> 
makes tliis trailing appear grt'ater than 
it really is. Possessing a consiileraiiie 
strength of limb, and claws cspicially 
.suited fbr the pur|M»se, the badgm- exca- 
vates u tong and winding cavern, at the 
extremity of xvinch it sleeps securely 
during the day-time. At night, it coiue-a 
out to seek tor its fboil, which consists 
either of vegetables, insects, or small birds, 
&c. — a rt‘gimeii which shows the simi- 
larity of this gimus to the bear as mucli 
as its general resemblance of stnicture. 
When attacked by dogs or other enemies, 
the badger defends itself with great reso- 
lution, and inflicts many seVerti wounds 
on the aggressoro biffore it is finally van- 
quished. It is, therefore, hunted with 
eugenies.^ by such as call theniaidves 
sportsmen^ whoB<^ greatest arnusement is 
ucrived from seeing two poor lieasts try- 
ing to destroy each other. Foxes often 
<lrive out the badger from his den, and 
enlarge it for their own use. On llie 
whole, the badger is a hariiile?ss ensitun*, 
seldom seen unless bunted for, and doutg 
very little injury, excejit when greatly 
midtiplied. The female brings fortli tiuee 
or four at a litter. — Only two species of 
badgiT arc known, the JEuropeaii (A/, vul- 
gern.'?) ami American (A/. lahrmlorin). The 
Kuropeaii badger bus a broad, v\hiie 
stripe from its forehead down to the nose ; 
and a longitudinal black stript; iH^gms 
Ix'tween tlio eye and snout, on each side, 
dilating as it goes l»ackward, uhtil it in- 
cludes the eye and ear, Ixihind which it 
terminates. The hair covering the body 
is harsh, lojig, scattered, and of three col- 
ors, white, black and red, diffiMing in the 
proportion of these tints in difti'rent parts. 
Black is the pn*dominaiit color on ilie 
inferior parts of the body. — Tlie American 
badger is only found in the remote west- 
ern territori(!« of the U. States and in some 
parts of the British possessions in Amer- 
ica. It is very difterent from the Euro- 
pean in physiognomy, having a forcliearl 
projecting consitlerahly above the root of 
the nose, which, in the European species, 
forms a continuous line with the forelumd. 
and in having a longer tail, covered with 
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long hair, nj.irhing alniost to the gnmnd 
wiu'ri tlic animal is walking. The uiil of 
The Ei<n)pean badger is not more than 
half the lengUi of the legs. The color of 
t]i(3 American badger is chiefly grayisJi, 
aiitl lighter liian that of the European, 
'riui vvi'jght of the American speiues is 
lioni 1 1 lo ]<S pounds. 

JiADiA, Domingo; a Sf>anish travidler, 
who, iimler .>j i iguhir circtiinstimci's, vj^jited, 
in I sod and 1 lie four following years, the 
Ahdianimedan countries bordiu’ing on the 
iMeditorranean. During the Avliole of his 
tour, he professed to be a Mussiilinan, 
whieh eliaracter he had qualified himself 
To support, hy vsuhrnitting to cirenrncisioii. 
lh‘ tr.ivelli'd under the deiioniiiuitioii of 
,'Ui lUy d . Ibhassi, which style he also 
as.sumed in his Travels, ]jnhlished in 
Ereneli, at Paris, hy Didot, in 1814 , 2 vols., 
Sv o. ; and about the same time in English, 
at Loiitlon. It is now admitted that lie 
was employed as a political agent by tlie 
jiriuce of peace, at the instigation of Na- 
poleon. His peculiar situation ajod reli- 
gious profession gave him opportunities 
for making .many observations which 
could not occur to other travellers; and 
Ifis volumes are curious and interesting, 
thougii rather tinctured with an air of 
c\agg(’ ration, somewhat excusable in a 
piHMui placed in sucdi extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Buirkliardt, another Oriental 
traveller, who heard of Ali Bey at Aleppo, 
gi\ es the billowing account of him; — “lie 
<‘allerl ]jims<3lf Jili and professed to 
he horn of Tunisian parents iii Spain, and 
to liave received his education in that 
count rv. Spanish appears to he his native 
lai ig I jai3C, besides wliich he spoke French, 
a little Italian, and the Moggraheyaii dia- 
lect ol' Arabic, hut badly. He came to 
AlepjiO by die way of Cairo, Vatlii and 
Daiiia'x us, with the strongest letl<‘rs of rec- 
omnicmdation Irom the ^Spanish govern- 
nieiit to all its agenrs, and an open cnalit 
upon tlumi. ilesi'emed to he a partienJar 
frit'ud of the prince ol‘ peace, lor whom 
lie was (‘olle<'tJiig antiipies; and, Ifoiii the 
manner m wliieli it was known that lie 
was alierwards received by the Spanish 
aml);issa<ior, at his arrival in Constanti- 
iiopje, lie must have been a man of dis- 
til ictioii. Tile description of Ids flgure, 
and vvliar is related of his travels, called 
to my recollection tJie Spaniard Badiu, 
and his miniature in your library. He 
was a man of middling size, long, thin 
head, hlaoU eyes, large nose, long, black 
beard, and AmU tliat indicated the former 
wearing of tight slices. He professed to 
liave truvelh'd in Barbary, to have crossed 
44* ' 
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the Lybian desert, between Barbary and 
J'lgypt, and, from Cairo, to have gone to 
Me<-ca and back. He travelled with 
J'lastern magnificence, but hcre> lie was 
rather shy of showing himself out of 
doors: he never w^alkial out hut on Pri- 
ila^s, to the ]>rayers of noon in the gre^ 
mosque. One of the hi lore-mentioned 
dervishes told me that there had been a 
great deal of talking about this Ali Bey 
at Damascus and Hamar : they siespected 
him of being a Chwstian ; hut his great 
liberality, and the pressing letters which 
he brought to ail people of conseipiencc, 
stopped all further inquiry. 1 Ic was busily 
employed in arranging and putting in or- 
der Ids journal during the two months of 
his stay at Aleppo,” This traveller died 
in liis native country, some time after his 
return to Europe. 

Baert, Jea/i ; also Barth ; born at 
Dunkirk, 1651 ; the son of a poor fisher- 
inan; according to some, a native of the 
parish of Corban, in the district of Mun- 
ster, and the canton of Benie, where his 
family lives at present. He raised himself, 
under Louis XIV, to the rank of commo- 
dore. The Dutch, English and Sjianish 
called him the Ft'ench devil. The marine 
of Louis XIV owed principally to this 
rough mariner the respect which it eiw'^ 
joyed from other nations. B. haiiiicning 
to be at Versailles, the monarch said to 
him, “Jean Baert, I have made you a 
commodore.” “ Sire, then you have done 
well,” answered the mariner. The cour- 
tiei*s laughed ; but Louis told tliom, “This 
is the answer of a man w ho feeds his own 
wmth.” B. brought into port a number 
of Dutch and English vessels, burned 
oiIku's, landed at Newcastle, and laid 
waste tlie neighboring country. In 16h2, 
wdth a fleet of three sail, be met the Dutcii 
fleet, loaded witJi corn from the Baltic, 
juit to flight the escort, and took 16 mer- 
(diantmen. In 16D4, wlien them was a 
srareily of corn in Franec, Jie succeeded 
several times, notwitJistanding the wateii- 
liilness of tlie English, in bringing into 
the harbor of Dunkirk ships loeded with 
this article. Once he delivered a iiuniher 
of such vessels, in the boldest manner, 
from the Dutch, into whose liaiids they 
Iiad fallen, and received, in consequence, 
hitters of nobility. Aller having pasa||5l 
the Phiglisli, in 1696, who blockaded the 
harbor with a fleet three times as strong 
as Ills own, he met tlie Dutch fleet, from 
the Baltic, consisting of 110 sail, and con- 
voyed by five frigates. The escort, with 
40 ships, soon fell into the hands of the 
French; but, on his return to Dunkirk, 
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I,S Dutch shi]>c» of the line uppeanMl, ami, 
to avoid a very unequal eojiihat. In* 
\rafi obli'jetl to bum llie gn‘alt*f't jmrt of 
his captures. The jK*ace of K}s\va‘k put 
a stop to the deeds of tliis ^ahant oJficer. 
l^e sp«'ut the last yeai*s ofliis liU* at Dun- 
kirk, and died tlieiv. in 1702. 

Baffin’s Bvy ; the largest and nio^r 
northern ^ulf on the eastern coa'.t ot 
iNoilh Aineriea ; In'tween 70^ and A. 
lat. ; discovered hv Bathn,in Itilti. "J'hi" 
gulf Hows tlirougli Jiatfin’s and Da\isV 
stmits, between cape Chidley, on tlie const 
of Lalirador, and caiie Furew'dl, on tJie 
coast of West (ii'eeinand, into the Atlan- 
tic. On the south-west side of Davis’s 
strait, Baffin’s bay is separated by a luass 
of islands from Hudson’s bay, whicJi 
abounds with whales. Frptn Baffin’s bay 
captain Parry started, in 1819, in scarcli 
of the Jaojrtb-west jiassage.— {See J\orth 
Pohy expeditians to.) 

Bagdad; capital of a Turkish ]mc]ia]i<* 
of the same name, the southern j)urt of 
Mt'sopotamia, or Al-Daciiciiira, now Irak 
Arahx^ containing alxuit 70,000 square 
miles, and 650,000 inhabitants; 44^25' K. 
Ion., and Jld® 20' N. lat. The greatc>t 
part of it lies on the eastern hank of the 
Tigris, which is crossed hy a la'idge «»f 
boats, 620 h'Ct long. The old B.,flie re<- 
ideix'c of the caliphs, >vith 2,000,000 jn- 
hahitanfs, now in rums, was situat(*d on 
tlie western Iwmk of the river. 'J’he mod- 
ern city is surrounded with a l)ri<’k wall, 
about six miles in circuit, and w ith a ditch 
from live to six fathoms dc(‘p, winch inay 
bo OINmI -with water Iroin the I'jgns ; hut 
tlie eaimoii on the. numerous towers an* 
old, ami niitit lor usi;. The castle eoin- 
mands the Tigris, and contains an ar-nmai, 
but is imtenable. Tin; liouses, nio.''ily 
built of brick, arc but one story lugli, the 
streets impaved, and so narrow, that two 
liorsciiien cmi scarcely ride abreast. Tim 
houses of the wealthy are distinguished 
hy a better ajpohitectun;. The jiahice ot' 
the governor is s|iaoions, and inagmiici'iit- 
ly t'uniished. The public batlis ami tlx* 
eofTce-liouses of tlie city, thougli in a bad 
condition, are iimcli frequented. I’be 
luai'kets uffbnl an abundance of provis- 
ions, at a low price. B. is an important 
mart tor Arabian, Indian and Pei'sian pm- 
du<*rions, as well as for Knropeaii niarni- 
factures. A splendid view is affi>nU*d by 
the bazars, with their 1200 sho])s hilfil 
with all kinds of Oriental goods. Tlx- 
chief manufactures of the city are, red and 
yellow Icatlicr, much esteemed, and silk, 
cotton and woollen cloths. With tlic. aid 
of the Knglish and Persians, the pacha 


has established a ennmm foiindery . Ik 
supplies Asia Minor, iryriu, and part of 
I'himpe, with i'.a.-'t hi(liun gootls, whicln 
arc imported to llassoiu, ascend tJie ^j’i- 
gns in boats, <and me carrieil hy caravans 
to Toknt, Constantinople, Aleppo, Duinas- 
c‘ns, and tlm wc>tcrn parts of I’ersia. 
'riierc i.'s also sonu* irndi* in jewels. An 
Knglish jiacketnnis between Bagdad and 
Bassorn. ..V iniiltitmlc of ■'t rangers assem- 
ble at B., partly on men antiic Imsincss., 
partly to \isit the scpnlchie^ of the snnis, 
among wliich is that of the proplu t l l/c- 
kiel. The Jjcat of the Miimncr ohligt s 
tlie inhabitants to slielter thetnsehes in 
subterriuican chamlx'rs; but the winter is 
cokl enough to make a fire necessary. 
The city is, nevertheless, agreeable, 
healthy, and free from pestilential dis- 
eanea; but tlic iuliabitants fretfuentiy sul‘- 
ior from cutmieous disorriers. B. is in- 
Imbilctl by Turks, Persituis, Anneniaiis, 
Jew's, and a small number of Christians. 
The Turks compose three fourths of the 
whole population. 'Hie Jews are coiilim*d 
t<i a secluded district of tin* city, and are 
in a veiy opf)rcss<*d condition, inclusive 
of the Arabs, Hindoos, Alghansand May p- 
tians, who are aci'iislonicd to reside here, 
tlie population may amount to 80,000. 
The iVi'siuns, under tlie jiarticnlar jiro- 
tcciion of the government, enjt>y a very 
e\tc*nsi\c trade, and are ri'iiowm il lor hon- 
oty, prudence ami integrity. 4'he. lughei 
clashes are more (uvil and allentive to 
Strangers than is usually' the Cii>e wiih 
^lohammcilans. On tlie otiier hand, llii' 
lower classes are iideclcd with the pie- 
vaihng vices of tlio Hast. , The jM opJe 
aje hold, cntei prising and turbulent. Jk 
was begun, in 762, hy the caliph Aim (h- 
alar-Alman/.or, timshi‘d in four years, and 
i.used to a lugli dcgr<*e ol' sjdendor, m 
t/ie ninth century, hy Ilarouii Alraschid ; 
l*uf, 100 yeare uller, it was dc'siroyed 
hy tin* 'J’lirks. In the Idth century, it 
was storined hy llolagou, grandson of 
Ziiii^is-ivlian, who caused the reigninir 
caliph to 1)0 slain, and destroyed the ca- 
liphate. The descendants of the con- 
(jueror were expelled, in 1692, hy Taimu - 
laiie (q. v.), and, in 1412, by Kara-V'iisef. 
In the following century, Shah Ismael, 
tlie hrst sovereign of Pei*sia of tlvo iumse 
of Hofi, took possession of the city. From 
that time it was a perpetual subject of 
coiite^ in the wars between the Turks 
and Persians. After a memorable siege*, 
in 1668, it was conquered hy the Turkish 
oin[)eror Amui*ath IV, and Nadir Hliah 
endeavored in vain, in the IBtli century, 
to wrest it froy^i the Turks. 
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Baguksen, Jens (tJie Danish for Knian- 
ucl ), a Darnell poet, who also wrote much 
in Gentian, was born Feb. 15, 17(34, at 
Cursor. II (5 has g-iven the history of his 
eifiKvirion, and described the iniinences 
wliich determined his character, in die 
Labyrinth. In 1785, he displayial, in his 
('oiiiic Tales, Ids humor and power as an 
autlior. TIh; prince of Ilolstein-Augus- 
ten burg enabled liirn to tmvcl through 
Germany, France and Switzerland. In 
he Msited Italy. He afterwards 
received iVuni the Danish government an 
appointment in Copenhagen. In 1800, 
lie we nt with his wife, a niece of the 
fmious Haller, to reside at Paris. In 
181 1, he was appointed professor of the 
Danish language at Kiel, and, in 1814, 
resigned his office, and went to reside in 
Copenhagen. At thl« time, his poetical 
fame reached its highest point. He again 
lert Denmark, and died suddenly at Dres- 
den, Oct. B, 182(3. His best productions 
are his smaller poems and songs, several 
of which are very popular w’ith his coun- 
try' m(*n. His Seasons, in Danish, are 
much cftt(‘emed. In 1827, a humorou.s 
j)oem of liis, Adam and Kve,*in German, 
was [uihlish(*d at Leip.sic. 

Bvomo { Italian , a hatli). This name is 
particularly given to that place, near Ga- 
lata. III the suhurhs of Constantinople, 
where slaves are kept. There an*, om* 
(iivck 2111(1 tw'o Catholic church(‘s for th<^ 
use of fh(^ slav(‘s. — Fiiiclosures for slaves, 
ill 4’mkey and Barbary, are, in general, 
called bagnios, 

BvmuPE; a well-known -wind instrn- 
rruMif, of high antiquity among the iiorth- 
(Mii n.'itioiis, which has so long been a 
favorite with the natives of Scotland, that 
it niav be considered as tln’ir luitional 
iiisrrmncnt. If consists of two jirincipal 
j)art> : the first comprises a l«*atber hag, 
which receives and holds the wind con- 
vened to It hy Ji small tube, furnished with 
a ^al\c, to prevent the wind from relnrii- 
iijg. 4'he second part of the iustnimeiit 
con‘>i.‘'rs of tJirce [lipes ; — the gn^at pipe or 
drone ; a smaller pipe, which omits tin? 
wind at tin! bottom; and a third with a 
r(M'd, flirougli w'Jiicli it is blown. The 
wIihI is forced into the pipes by com- 
pressing the bag under the arm, while the 
notes are regulated, as in a flute or haut- 
boy, by stoi>ping and opening the holes, 
wliich arc- (dght in numlier, Avith the ends 
of till' fingers, Tt is not known Avhen the 
bagpipe first found its way into Scotland, 
but If is probable that the Norwegians 
and Dan(\s first inti*odiiced it into the 
llehridcs, which islands^ they long pos- 


sessed. In Romo,attJic timeof Advent, the 
p(‘.*isants of tlie mountains play on tho bag- 
pipe before tho images of the Virgin. Tho 
music is very simple, and yet sweet; and 
every traveller remembers it Avith delight. 

Bahamas, or Lccaya Islands ; in the 
Atlantic, near the east coast of North 
America. There are a gr(,*at number (T 
these islands, some say 500 ; hut many of 
them are mere rocks, and otliers, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of tlic navigation, 
little known. The principal arc, Bahama, 
Eleuthera, Abaco, Yuma or Equina, 
and Providence. They are in general fer- 
tile, with a .soil similar to Soum Carolina. 
Lon. 7SP to 8P W.; lat. 22PtO/27®N. 
These islands, in 1773, eontaiifed ^,0.52 
Avliites, and 2,241 Wacksj :tt4803, 
14,31^, include 11,395 blaeckt 
ple of color. The inhabkantsi^ti#iwo 
descriptions, the residents and fhei 
ers. The residents are chiefly loyalists^ 
and their descendants, who emigrated 
from Carolina and "Georgia, at the close 
of the American war. The wreckers are 
constantly employed in the business of 
rescuing shipwrecked vessels, Avith their 
crews and cargoes, from the waves. They 
sail in small, flat-bottomed sloops, just 
fitted for the seiLS which they navigate, 
'riiey are excellent sailors; are familidCr 
with all the k(?ys, shoals and breakers : 
and, with alacrity and coimige, em^ounter 
any danger or hardship. Tlu^y arc licens- 
<‘d by tlie governor, and receive salvage 
on all ])roperty ixiscued from the waves. 
By day th<*y are ahMiys cniisiug; at night, 
they usually put into the nearest liarlior. 
'^riieir gri^at places of reiuh'zvous are, tla^ 
Florida gulf, the Hole in the Wall, and 
th(^ Hogsties. The iiuniln'r of thes^ A f^s- 
.s(‘ls is A'ery grc'at, 40 sail being souK'tinH s 
.‘<eeu in one inlet. '^riK*so islands are Jieap^^ 
of limestone and shells, covered Avith a’(‘ji?- 
etidde mould. Tlie keys are cliicfly j*ocky 
and sandy: on some of them a f'W trec'^ 
are found. All the largo islands that 
front directly upon the Atlantic^ stretch 
from south-east to north-w^'st, and the 
ridge of each is in tho same dimetion. 
The soil of all tlie islands is n thin, hut 
rich, A^egetable mould. It yields, for a fcAV 
yc*are, luxuriantly, but is soon exliausted. 
3"he chi(T production is cotton. The 
first discoA^ery of tliese islands Avas made 
by Columbus, Oct. 12, 141>2, Avhen he fell 
in with Guanaliani. New Pro\idence, one 
of the largest of the group, was discov- 
ered on the 17th of the same moiitlu In 
l(3()7, Charles II of England granted all 
the Bahamas to the duke of Alhemarlo 
anti the other proprietors of Carolina. 
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Five yeais after this gra^t, the fii*st seille- 
inentwas made pn New, Providence. For 
many years* the inljabitants suffered se- 
verely from the depredations of nimtes 
and of their Spanish neighbors. The cel- 
ebrated Black Beard, or John Tench, 
was the leader of tiic buccaneers. He 
was killed off' the coast of North Carolina, 
in November, 1718. The islands were 
soon afterwards abandoned by the pirates, 
and a permanent settlement made at Nas- 
sau, in New Pruvideiice, under governor 
Rogers. The town was fortifted in 1740. 
Early in the American war, it was taken 
l^^e Americans, but speedily abandoned. 
TKe Spaniards took it ugirin in 1781, but 
the English soon repossessed themselves 
of it. §irice that period, all the islands 
have continued under their jurisdiction. 

Bahama ; the chief of the Bahama isl- 
ands, which gives its name to the whole ; 
<>3 miles long,and about 9 wide ; 57 miles 
from tlic coast of East Florida; Ion. 78^ 
Kf to 80'" 24' W.; lat. 20° 40' to 27° 5' N. 
'riiouiih this island is well watered, the 
^oil Ibrtile, iuid the air serene, yet it is in- 
habited only by a few people, who subsist 
by selling necessaries to ships, which the 
currents drive on their coasts. It formerly 
])roduced guaiucAim, stirwsaparilla and nal- 
AVood ; all which the Spaniards are said to 
liav(' destroyed. 

lUifui (more properly Bihar^ from 
tIk* 8^^lJ^crit i'ihar, a Budd’hisli moiuusie- 
r\ ); th<* second provitice of the BritK-h do- 
minions in India; bounded E. by Bengal, 
N, by Nepal and iVlorung, S. by Ori.ssa,aiid 
])y Oinle and Allabuhad ; Ion. between 
8-P and 88^ 1'. ; hit, between 22° and 27° N. 
ddie popiilatioii is esUmated at 5,800 000; 
thrc'c Hindoos to one Mohammedan. B. 
eontaiiis 51,073 scpaire miles, of which 
about 2(),000 are plain arable ground. It 
is one of the most fertile, Ijighly-cultivated 
and jiopulous countries of Ilindostan, 
producing grain, sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
rice, ojnuju, betel, saltpetre, timber, &,c. 
It js now divided into seven collector- 
Tlie climate of B. is more temper- 
ate than that of Bengal. The Ganges, 
t!i(‘ Soane, the Guialuck, the Jlumrnoo- 
dali, Carauiiuissa and the Dewah are the 
most remarkable of its rivers. Tlie chief 
towns ar(5 Fatiiii, Mongliyr, Biixa, Rotas, 
Gayah, Diiiapoor and Boglipoor. The 
inhabitants excel the Bengalese both in 
■^treiigtli and stature . — Bakar Proper is 
oii(> of the seven districts into whicn B. is 
divided. Square miles, (1680. — Bahar,X\\G 
capital of this district, 220 miles N. W. 
Calcutta, Ion. 85° 45' E., lat. 25° 14' N., 
is remarkable for the number of mag- 


nificent funeral monuments which it con- 
tains. 

or Barre ; weights used in sev- 
eral places in the East Indies. They 
have been distinguished as the great hahar^ 
witJi wliich are weighed pepper, cloves, 
nuttnegs, ginger, &c, and the lUtle bakar ^ 
with whicii arc weighed quicksilver, ver- 
milion, ivory, silk, &c. But this vviught 
varies much in different parts of tlie East. 

The bahar of Acheen, in Sumatra, consists of 1(X) 
catteos, and is = 490 lb;;.. a\ oiidupoH. 
" " of Bctlefackee, in Arabia, consists of ‘10 

farccls, is = 8151 Iks, avuiulupois. 

" of Bencooleii = 560 lbs. avoirdupois. 

" " of Junkscylon — 8 capiiis, — 485 lbs, 5 

oz. 5i dr. avoirdupois. 

“ '' of Malacca =» 8 pecais, = 405 lbs. avoir- 

dupois. 

'' of Mocha = 15 franks, =415 lbs. avoir- 

dupois. 

Bahia, formerly SL Salvador^ till 1771 
the capital of Bmzil, is situattid on the 
bay of All Saints, in 12° 59' S. lat, atul 37° 
23' W. Ion. It is strong by iiatun', and 
is also fortified. It has 13,000 houses, 
and about 100,000 iidmbitauts, among 
whom are 40,000 ■whites: the rest are 
muluttoes and negroes. It is t)»e seat of 
tin archbisliop, and contains a univiM-sily ; 
has a very healthy climate, us wtdl as oiu^ 
of the best harbors in Brazil; carries on 
an active trade with the IJ. ?:^ttites and Jilu- 
rope, and pursues the wliale-tishery n(‘ar 
the south pole. Tlu‘ exports are tliri 
})roductions of the tropics — Brazil-wood, 
sjiices, soutliern fruits, ric(', tapioca, <“atil{*, 
sugar, tobacco, cotton and coffee (clu aptT 
than that of Rio Janeiro, but inferior, bi\- 
cause the soil is too rich for the coffi'o- 
tree). Gold and diamonds are also se- 
cretly exported. — The government of this 
name (54,649 s(juare miles, 560,01)0 in- 
habitants), on tiie river Sau Fraiicese-o, is 
cro.ssed, irom north to south, by tlie 
mountains Erio and Champado. It has 
Us name from tiie bay on wiiicli tJu' cajiital, 
ilescribed above, is situated. >Siigar and 
coffee are raised liere in larger quantities, 
and the soil is e.^iteemod tlie hot in Bra- 
zil liir the growth of the sngar-caiH\ 
Bahhdt, Chai-k'S Frederic, a ( lei man 
theologian, born in 1741, at Bischol^wer- 
da, in Haxony, studied in Scludp6>rte and 
Leipsic. Ho was endowed wirli great 
talents, and made himself known v(‘ry 
(‘arJy, but was probably sjioiJcd by this 
very success. In 1762, lie was ajifiomted 
professor in tlie university of l.,(‘ij)sic. 
liis works and his talents as a preacher 
])rocured him many athnirers, but, in <mn- 
sequence of an irregularity, be was obliged 
to (juit that pity \n 1768. From this time 
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he lo<l an unsettljsd life. He was succes- 
sively professor of theology and preacher 
in Krill rt (where he wos made doctor of 
theology), in Giessen, S\vitzerlaml and in 
Turkheirii, but was obliged to leave each 
of these places, on account of his severe 
attacks on the clergy, and the heterodox 
views inanilested in his writings and ser- 
mons, as well as on account of his irreg- 
ular lill*. The aulic council declared him 
d LS(pialiiied to pi’each or to publish, unless 
1 ie wo 1 1 Id re voice the religious pri nciples ad- 
vanced in. his works. At length he found 
an asylum in the Prussian dominions. In 
177JI, he went to Halle, wliere he publish- 
ed Ins Creed. It is thoroughly deistical, 
denying the miracles, and not insisting on 
tlie immoitality of the soul. He lectured 
in Halle, Viut soon became mvolved in 
difticnlties with the clergy; upon which 
he left the city, and estahlislied, in a 
iu;ig}f boring vineyanl, a public house, 
wln-n* lie had many customers. But two 
works which he wrote against the Reli- 
gious K(lict(a miserable law, issued under 
the kit(5 king of Prussia, a man who was 
govi rnod by mistresses, and believed in 
upparitionsj, in one of which he proposed 
a union or all religions, made nim sus- 
pected. lie was condcinnefl, and coiinii- 
ed in the fortress of Magdeburg, Here 
lie wrote his life. At the end of a year, 
he again opeiKid his public house at Halle, 
and died in 17112. B. wrote and sjioke 
with ease and fluency,huthis works, even 
die most learned of them, are wanting in 
thorough knowledge ; yet they have cer- 
tainly iiad some indueiice. 

BaiadekiL (See Bayadeer,) 

Ba I a: . This Cam paiiian Brigh ton ( AW- 
lita in orhe simis Bajis prcelucel ametnis^ 
lionuM*), once the place where the 
weallliy Homans had their country-seats, 
the liixorite abode of the Ainhuhaife and 
tJie Balatrones, is now deserted, and inter- 
esting to tiie stranger only for the ruins 
of old baths, which are sliowii as teiTi])les, 
and for the remains of fanner palaces, 
visihlr lieiieath the waves of tlie sea. B, 
owes its fame to its liot baths, and its sit- 
uation on a most channing hay, secured, 
by snrrouuding hills, from the violence of 
the winds. “ Kven before the time of 
Caesar,” says Wieland, in his remarks on 
tlie I5tli eiiistle of the first hook of Hor- 
aia*, “ Baia? was the place where the rich 
Romans thought themselves entitled to 
lay aside the restraint of republican hy- 
pocrisy, and to give themselves up, with- 
out shame, to the pleasures and volnptii- 
ousni'ss which brought this charming 
place into such ill-repute, that Propertiils 


was impatient tp call^his mistress away 
from it, and Cioer^ iji^.his defence of 
young M. Ccelius, thhbght it necessary' to 
apologize for defending a man who had 
lived at Baia?.” Its insalubrity, of which 
there are intimations even in the letters 
of Cicero, may have been occasioned 
partly by the vapors of its hot springs, but 
is now increased by the desertion of the 
country, and the stagnation of the ditches 
used fof steeping flax. Yet the charm of 
its situation still survives, though only 
single fishing-boats are seen on its bay, to 
call to mind the fleets, which, starting 
from the Julian and Misenian lakes, 
passed by the islands, within i^ght of 
Puzzuoli. 

Baikai. ; a lake or inland sea in Siberia, 
3(50 miles long, from S. W. to N. and 
fiom 20 to 53 in breadth, interspersed 
with islands; Ion, 104° to 110°, ]^; laL 
51° 2(f to 55° 20^ N. It contains a great 
many fish, particularly sturgeons, pikes 
and seals. In the environs are seve- 
ral suljihuroijs springs, and in one par^ 
near the mouth of the river Barguzin, it 
(liscimrgi's a kind of pitch, which the in- 
habitants purify. The water is sweet, 
transparent, and appears, at a distance, 
green, hke the sea. It receives the waters 
of the Upper Angara, Selinga, Barguzin, 
and otlier rivers ; hut the Lower Angara 
is the only one by which it seems to dis- 
cliargt! its wati'rs. Nothing can be con- 
ceiviMl more interesting and magnificent 
than this lake. Those wJio have visited 
it S(‘(;m at a loss for language? adequate 
to describe the feelings winch it excites 
when first Ixdield. It is enclosed by rug- 
ged mountains, aiul the snblime scenery 
around strikes every beholder with aston- 
ishment and awe. At some seasons, it is 
so agitated by violent storms, that, in the 
tremendous roaring of its billows, it equals 
the mighty ocean, while, at otliors, the 
clearness of its unruffled bosom emulates 
the lusti*e of the finest mirror. 

Bail is, in one of its senses, the deliv- 
ery of a ]ierson to another for kee]>ing, 
anil is used in reference to one arrested, 
or committed to prison, iqion either a 
civil or criminal process ; and he is said to 
he hftiledy when he is deliviTed to another, 
Avho becomes his surety in bonds (to a 
greater or less amount, according to the 
urnount of the demand lor wliich he is 
sued, or the lieinousness of the crime witli 
which lie is charged), for his apj>earanoe 
at court to take his trial. Bail is either 
common or special ,* the fonner l>eing 
merely fictitious, whereby nominal sure- 
ties, as John Doe and Ricludfl Roe, aro 
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feigned to be answerable for tlie dofeinl- 
ant’s appearance at the court to which iie 
13 cilcni. Special bail is that of an uctiml 
«un?ty. The laws of the U. States, and 
of tlie several states, allow of bail to he 
given in all civil processes, whatevt'r may 
be tlie amount of damages which the d«‘- 
fendant may be called upon to answer in 
tlie suit ; and the jealousy of personal lib- 
erty, so congenial to the American insti- 
tutMms, has introduced a provision into 
some of the constitutions, that excessive 
shall not, in any case, be demanded ; 
^ defendant, party charged 

a fbr which he“ arrested, 

Ml demanded to bb excess* 
may, by habeas corpus, or other 
process or application, according to the 
provisions of the laws under which he is 
arrested, have the bond reduced to a rea- 
sonable amount. In respect to bail, the 
act of congress, 1789, c, 20, s. 33, pro- 
vides that, “ upon all arrests, in criminal 
cases, bail shall be admitted, except wliere 
the punishment may be death, in which 
case it shall not be admitted, except by 
the supreme or circuit court,' or by a jus- 
tice of the supreme comt, or a judge of 
tlie district court, who shall exercise their 
discretion therein,” The laws of tlie sev- 
eral states are generally equivalent, or 
substantially so, to this act of congress, on 
the subject of bail. The party bailed is 
considered to be in the custody of his bail 
or sureties, who may seize and deliver 
him up to the court, and thus discharge 
themselves from their responsibility. 

Bailiff. In the court of the Greek 
emperors there was a grand hajutos, fii’st 
tutor of the emperor’s children. The su- 
perintendent of foreign merchants seems 
also to have been called bnjuloSy and, as 
he was appointed by the Venetians, this 
title (haiio) was transferred to tJie Vene- 
tian ambassador. From Greece, the olli- 
cial bf/Jvlos (balliimsy bailli, in France; 
bailiffs in Fngiand), was introduced into 
the south of Furope, and denoted a su- 
perinteuflent : hence tlie eight hallim of 
the knights of St. John, which constitult 
its simn inc council. In France, the royal 
bailiffs were cominanders of the militia, 
administrators or stewards of the domains, 
and judges of their districts. In the 
course of time, only the first duty remain- 
ed to tlie bailiff; hence he was called 
bailli and laws were administered 

in his name by a lawyer, as his deputy, 
ImUcjiant dt robe. 'I’he seigniories, with 
whicli liigh courts were connected, em- 
ployed bailiffs, who thus constituted, al- 
most every where, the lowest order of 


judges. From the courts of the nobility, 
the appellation passetl to the royal (’oiirts; 
fi*om thence to the parlmmeius. in the 
greater bailiwicks of cities of importaiic(\ 
llenry II established a collegial constitu- 
tion, under tJie name of presidlai court ff. 
As all offices of justice could lie [uir- 
ebased, and, in the lower coiifh, no ex- 
amination was required (only tin coimsi^l- 
lors in tlie presidial courts were in l>e 25 
years of age, licentiates of law, and la* 
examined by the chancellors), and as the 
bailiwick^ were generally very small, this 
kind of jMsdietion fell into great con- 
baitils had become a stand- 
ing subjedt of ridicule on the stage, for 
thei# igm>rance, their ridiculous presump- 
tHm, their deceit and injustice. The royal 
hkihwicks, therefore, by an order of SepL 
1, 1770, were reformed ; the jurisiliedon 
of the nobles waS first abolished by the 
Jaws of Aug. 4, 1789, and supplied by the 
district courts, trihuiiaux de premiere in^- 
stance, — ^The name of bailiff was introdu- 
ced into England with William i. The 
counties were also called hailiwirks (hal- 
livnr)^ while the subdivisions were called 
kundre(h; but, as the courts of the hun- 
drf‘ds have long since ceased, the English 
bailiffs are only a kind of subordinate 
officers of ju.stice, like the French hiiis- 
siera. These correspond very nearly to 
the officers generally called ronstnhlea in 
the U. States. Every sheriff' Iuls some of 
them under him, for whom la; is aiisw^i'r- 
able. Jn some cities, the highest muni- 
cipal officer yet hears this iiauK*, as the 
high bailiff of Westminster, in Lotalon, 
the lord mayor is at the sam^ time bailiff 
(which title he bore before the presimt 
became tisual), and administers, in this 
quality, the criminal jurisdiction of the 
city, in the court of Old Baih'v, where 
there are, anniinlly, eight sittings of the 
court, for the city of London and the 
county of Middlesex. Usually, the riv 
cordcr of London supplies fiis place; as 
jiulgc. — In some instances, the term bai- 
liff, ill England, is applied to tIk; chief 
magistrates of towns, or to the command- 
ers of ))articiilar castles, as that of Dover. 
The term haillie, in Scotland, is appli(;d to 
a judicial police officer, having powers 
very similar to those of justices of peace 
in the U. States. — Among the Teutonic 
order of knights, and in the German di- 
vision of the knights of St, John, the do- 
minions of the order, and witli tliem the 
kniglita, were divided into districts (baili- 
wiCKs), over each of which a commander 
presided. The single houses of the order 
were called commanderies. 
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Baillot, Piorre, one of the chief mas- 
ters oi’ the inotlern French school of vio- 
linists, bom in ]771, studied under Viotti, 
was emj)Ioyo<l in the chapel of the duke 
of Artojs in J79], and became, in 3803, 
teaclier in th(^ conservatory. P'roin 1805 
Ui 1808, he tj cividled in the north of Eu- 
rope, and ae(|uired an extensive musical 
fame, in which he rivals ICrentzer and 
Rod e. 1 lis style is bold and original. He 
is one of the. chief contributors to the Vio- 
lin School, printed for the use of the con- 
servatory in Paris, under tlie title Violin 
School, by Rode, KretUzer and BaUlot 
His Exercises pour le VioHn are a contin-» 
uation of this. He has also published, 
together with Levasseur, Catel and Bau- 
diot, another Violin School, for the use 
of the eonservatoiy, and accompanied it 
with exercises. 

Bailly, Jean Sylvain ; bom at Paris, 
1736. Though designed by his father, 
keeper of the royal gallery of pictures, for 
a painter, he foltowed his natural inclina- 
tion literature. His first attempts 
were in poetry. Becoming afterwards 
acquainted with Lacailie, he was induced 
hy his instructions and example to devote 
Jiimself to astronomy. After the deatli 
of Lacailie, in 1763, he entered the acad- 
emy, and puhlished the calculation of a 
gi*eat many of Lacaille’s observations on 
tin; stars of the zodiac. He undertook, 
also, at this time, a great work on the 
satellites of .Jupiter, the theory of wliich 
tilt; aeademy had made a jirize question. 
IJ is ICssai sur la T/u'orie des Satellites de Ju^ 
jnter, avec des Tables de leurs Motive raents, 
appeared in 1766. In 1771, he puldished 
a treatise on the light reflected by the 
satellitf's ol* Jupiter, which he undertook 
to measure by aii ingenious iiroccss. 
Amidst tlie.se laliorious occupations, lie 
never lost his love of literature. Jlis 
eulogiiims on Pierre Corneilles, Leibnitz, 
anel others, were so favorably received, 
that he resolved to select a scientific sub- 
ject, snscejitible of the ornaments of style, 
which might secure his literary fame. He 
chos(i rh(‘ History of Astronomy (1775 to 
1787, 5 vols. (piarto). It met with general 
approbaiion, which was increased by the 
discussions that succeeded, between the 
author and Voltaire, which led B. to pub- 
lish his Lettres sur VOrigine des Sciences, 
et sur CAtlantide de Platon, In 1784, the 
Freiicli academy elected him a member, 
in the place of Tressan, and^ in 1785, he 
was aihiiitted into tlie academy of inscrip- 
tions. TJie government also made him a 
member of the committee for examining 
the character and influence of aniiniu 


magnetism, discoYered by Mesrner. B* 
delivered a double report on tliis subject^ 
one for the public, to, give it a just view 
of the doctrine, the other for the king 
alone, on the real causes of magnetism, 
and its moral influence. The latter was 
not published till a later period. — B. was 
now enjoying the general esteem due to 
merit and to virtue, when the revolution 
toi*e him from his peaceful pursuits. Paris 
chose hipa, May 12, 1789, fim deputy 
of the tiers-itat; in the assembly it- 
seljQ he was made, first president. He 
retained this place after commons had 
declarod tiieinselves a naiioi^iyjpenibl y ; 
and when the king forfow)^ 
semble^ he presid^ June 
the session of the tennishcoui:^ ^ 
the deputies swore never to se 
they bad given France a neia 
tion, !]^ing chosen mayor of ] , ^ 

16, he discharged the duties of his office 
with his usual integrity and disinterested- 
ness ; but these virtues were not sufficient 
to restrain a furious pojmlace, exposed by 
turns to the influence of opposite parties. 
The palliatory measures employed by B. 
to preserve the appearance of tranquillity 
might delay the eruption, but could not 
suppress it ; j>erhaps matters had arrived 
at such a point, that even the most vigorous 
resistance would have been ineffoctuaL 
(luce only, and on the most just occasion, 
lie had recourse to rigorous measures. 
This was after the return of the kmg 
from Vareiines. The violent revolution- 
ists wished to seize tliis opportunity for 
Ins dejiosition, and a great number of 
tlicrn assembled, July 17, 1791, in llic 
Champ-de-Mars, in order to sign, upon 
tljc altar of their countiT, a petition to 
this eflect. B., accompanied by tlie na- 
tional guards, commanded the rebels to 
disperse, and, on their refusal, dJs]>er8ed 
them hy force. The national assembly 
approved ofliis conduct; nevertheless, lie 
resigned Ids jilace, Sejit. 19, 1791. Pe- 
tion (q. V.) became his successor. B. re- 
tired entirely from public aflairs to the 
country in the viciidty of Nantes. When 
the inci'casing troubles left him no secu- 
rity even here, his friend Laplace offered 
him a shelter in his own house at Melun. 
Ill the mean time, hy the events of May 31, 
1793, circumsUuices were ciiaiiged, and a 
division of the revolutionary army entered 
Melun. Laplace informed P». of this ^n- 
ger, hut, unfortunately, he did not re^rd 
tlic wfirning, but pei'sisted in gomg to 
Melun. As soon as he entiired this place, 
he was known. He was to Paris, 
wlierc, Nov. 11, 1793, he was Condenuied 
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to d< ;uh by ihe revojiUU^Dary tribuiiui, uiul 
execuicHl on lUo wltli ciivuiustmic«.s 

of groat craelt\\ JBfq died wiiii tbo utn^o^t 
coni(Kw<iin‘. Ills CTiinos woro, bis coii- 
(biot on the CIiamp-dc-Mai-s, and ilio 
U)]diu‘ftS v>ith wlii('b Jie luul derlaivd ibc 
aifusations brought ugaiiusi the qinrii 
llilso and cabin uuous. llis postbunions 
works are^ Easai sur VOriginc des Fablcai^ 
ci Reli^na ^incietmejf luul Jounial 
iluriiig the early period of |»yblutio)i, 
from ^pjrU 2X to Oct* ^,27^ 

I aiitpmei; to .eitiier 
^ i iMulo^fi or person deliv- 
for thfti of the bailey, or person 
to it is delivered. A oailineot al- 

ways jp^pposes the subject to be delivered 
only dine, at the exinmtloii 

of w'hicb, u must be re-deli vered to the 
bailor; and the material inquiries, in cases 
of* bailment, relate to the degree of re- 
sponsibility of the bailee in regard to tiie 
safe-keeping an4 re-delivery oftbe subject 
of the bailment. This responsibility will 
dci)eud, in some degree, upon the con- 
tract on w'liich the bailment is made. If 
a thing is delivered to the hailee to keei>, 
without any advantage or use to liiniself, 
or any conipensalion, but merely for tlie 
benefit of the bailor, lie is answerable, on- 
ly for gross negligence; but if tlie bad- 
nient is for the mutual benefit of both 
jiarties, the thing must be kept with the 
ordinary and usual care which a jirudeiit 
man takes of his own goods ; Init if it be 
di'livered for the benefit of the bailee on- 
ly, be must exercise strict care in keeping 
it, and will be answ'erable for slight neg- 
ligence. A speciid agreement is iiiadc; in 
many cases of borrowuig or liiring, speci- 
fying the risks assumed by the borrower 
or lurer ; and, in such case, liis ohligutions 
will be determined by his stipulations. 
Pledging and letting for hire arc siiccius 
of bailment. 

Bairam, or Beiram ; the Easter of the 
Mobaniinedaiis, which follows iinnicdi- 
Qtely the Rhamazan or Lent (a month of 
fisting), and lasts three days. This feast 
begins, like the Rhamazan, as soon as the 
new moon is oniiouiiced by the peivons 
appobued for tfiat purpose, and, during 
tlio course of 33 yeai's, takes place in all 
tlie seasons and all tlie months of the year, 
b<;carise the Turks reckon by lunar yeai’s. 
It Ls the; custom, at this feast, for inferiors 
to nnake |iresents to their superiors, n’liis 
custom formerly extended even to the 
Europeaii%^ wlio were obliged to make 
presents ta nien of rank, to the pacluts 


and tiie cadis. The grand seignior is uIku 
accustomed to distribute lavors uud pres- 
entsu Sixty days after tins first great B^^- 
ram, I'legms a stamnd — tin' lesscjr BairaiiL 
They ore the only two fem-ts, tlie ci lebra- 
tion uf which tlie Mohamniedun religion 
]Ure8cribes to tlie faithful. 

; a post-town of Ken- 
Bit:ky,.Ai)4,c|gi^ of Nelson county, on 
Fqj^ river ; 35 miles W. h rank- 
ibri» W W. Lexington ; Ion. 

^ N.4 population in 
, M oqiHains a fgqttri-house, a 
jail, a mamet-house, a church, and a ftour- 
JRewjjh ,^tMieooi]^lge,atyled the 
wlnch^^, uudcf the 
core ,‘of thq jKqiim^.Qathoiie bishop of 
Kentucky, and haa: about 20Q /studentii. 
The college edifice ia of brick, four sto- 
ries high. 

B^ius, or Be Bat, Michael, honi 
ca Melin, in llainau, eilucated at Louvain, 
in 1551 made professor of theology' at this 
university, in 1563 or 1564 cliosen a mem- 
ber of the council of Trent, was one of the 
gieatest theologians of the Catholic church 
ill tlie 16tli ceiituiy. He founded sy stenintK; 
theology directly upon llie Bible and tin* 
Christian fatliei*s, leaving the scboJastic 
method. He Jmd read tlie writings of 
Augustine nine^times, and had fully adopt- 
ed the views of that fat her, whose iloctniies 
of the entire incapacity of the human wdi 
for good, and the insuliiciency ol’ good 
works, he finst mnintuined against tlie )(*ss 
rigid notions of the Jesuits. 'J'be doo 
iriiK'S tlmt the buman will, when left to 
itself, could only sill ; that even the motlier 
of Jesus was not free from hereditary and 
aetnal sin ; tliat every action, wbieli did 
not jiroeiM'd from pure love to (hid, was 
sinllil ; and tJiat no jieiiaiK'e was elll etual 
for tlie justification of the sinner, imt 
every thing was to be attributed solely to 
tlie grace of (i?od, tlirougb Clirisr, — eau-«ed 
him to be pereecuted as a bei-etic by the 
old Seotists, and, in particular, by tlie 
Jesuits, who, iiotwitlislaiiding tlie favor 
hi which be stood at the Spanish court, 
at length succeeded in obtaining a pajial 
bull, in 1567, condemning tliesi; doetrincs, 
with otliers falsely imputed to Iiiin. B. 
submitted ; yet the pers(‘cutions against 
him still continued, as did also his di leiice 
of the opinions of Augustine in lus lec- 
tures; and, as the theological fticulty at 
Louvain was entirely in bis favor, he not 
only remained in the quiet [lossession of 
llis dignities, but was also apjiointed dean 
of St. Peter’s, in 1575, and, in l.^)78, elum- 
cellor of the university ; nay, the king of 
S()uiu conferred upon him the olbee of 
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inquisitor- goiieml in the Netherlands. Ife 
died in and left the reputation of 
great leaniing, pure morals, and a rare 
modesty, 1 1 is Auffustiijian views, whicli 
were called then Baxardsm, descended to 
the Jansenists {as the precursor of whom 
he is to be regarded), and, in their hands, 
received an interpretation formidabie to 
Jesuitism and to the papal power. His 
doctrine of jpune, andiyided love to 
lias been adopted fey the Quietists. 
writings, natostly pmmical, were ptil)^ 
liahed by Gabriel Geiberoi^ at Coie^^ 
16 ^, qtttoo* 

l^rkbh empemr, in 1389, 
sticeeeded^blB &ther, Amurath, vdio fell 
in ^ battle of CaSsoVa against the Ser* 
viane: Me caused his ekjer brother, Ja- 
cob,' His rival for the throne, to be stran- 
gled — an act of barbarity, which, since his 
time, has become a custom at the Turkish 
court. He made great and rapid con- 
quests. Hence his name, Ilderim^ the 
Lightning. In three years, he conquered 
Bulgaria, part of Scrvia, Macedonia, 
Tliesaaly, and sulqectcd the states of Asia 
Minor. He besieged even Constantinople^ 
tor ten years, and hoped to stan e it into 
a surrender. In order to sav4^ the city, 
king Sigismond of Hungary (afterwards 
emperor of Germany) assciiihled a great 
army (including a number of French 
iroops and 2,000 noblemen, under the 
command of the duk<’ of Nivey), and at- 
facked ihe city of Nicopolis, in Bulgaria, 
situated iietir the Danube. But B. met 
them, and olitninofl a decisive victory over 
tlie allied Hnngariuns, Poles and I'Yench, 
2Hfli Sept., 1395. Sigi«!mon<l escaped, by 
a liiL'Jty Bight, in disguise. The Frcmeh, 
by wfiose imprudent impetuosity the but- 
tle was lost, were most of them taken 
ju'isoners, and cxeeuted by tlie onh'r of B. 
lb' would probably have now overturned 
the wbolt‘ Greek empire, if Timur (see 
TnniPrlant] had not attacked Natoiia, in 
1400. B. marched to meet him, and .suf- 
fen’d a total defeat near Aneyra, in Gala- 
tia, June 10, 1402. lie liimself fell 
into tlu* power of the conqueror, who 
treat eil liim with generosity. The story 
of his being carried about in a cage Iw 
Timur is without historical proof. B. 
died, in 1 10.3, in Timur’s camp, in Cara- 
mariia. His successor was Bolin tan I. — 
Bajazet II succeeded his father, Mahomet 
ir, sultan of th<' Turks, in 148L He in- 
creased the Turkish empir^ by .^on quests 
on the north-west and in the east/tpok Le- 
panto, M ( )d on ai 1 d Dui*azzo, in a war againipt 
the Veu(‘tiaris,an<l ravaged thecoasts ofthe 
Christian states on the Mediterranean, to 
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revenge the expulsion of the Moors finom 
Bpain. At home, he had to coiiti 
against bis rebellious son Seihn, to whu 
at last, he resigned the emj»ire. He df — 
in 1512, on his way to the place w hich 
he had chosen for his retirement. It has 
l)een supposed that he was put to death 
by the order of his son. Hc^ was a man 
of iiiicommon talents, and did much for 
the improvement of his empire, and the 
j^motloh pf the sciences. 

BAKHtnrstxn' (See Bexkkuysm^y \ 

BAKKEa, JPeter Huysinga^^^ PuMi 

jobber ef the 
Leyden* His poem on l 
JTIo is* much esteemed. , 
raak^^hfoe volumes,, of which t 
contains satires tmd contemptu ^ 
against the Britons. He was a and 
rSatiohofthe Dutch historian Wsgleit^r, 
of whose Hfo he published some nbtiees. 
lie translated Hight’s Latin pojem on 
Spring into Dutch. 

BALAI.AIKA ; a musical instrument, of 
very ancient Bclavonian origin, common 
among the Russians, Tartars, and, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, also frequent in Egypt 
and Arabia. It is of the guitar kind, -but 
has only two strings. 

Balance op Power. (See Power.) 

Balance op Trade, a subject formerly 
so much discussed, is now rarely men- 
tioned. Tlic notion was once entertained, 
that the pjxisperity of a country depended 
on exporting merchandise exceeding tho 
value of the imports, and receiving the 
balance in the precious metals. If a na- 
tion has no mines, it can obtain the pre- 
cious metals only by importation. So for, 
therefore, there is some ground for tho 
notion. But, in S[)ecuiuting on this siil)- 
ject, men foil into two errors — 1, in si^ 
posing that any direct legislative interfe- 
rence was necessa^, in respect to tlie 
precious metals; S3, in computing tlie 
balance of tnule ; for, if we compare tho 
value of exports with tliat of imports re- 
ceived in exchange, the more profitable 
the trade is, the more the balance is 
against us ; that is, the more will die 
value of imports, including the precious 
metals, exceed that of oxjxu fs, if WP, esti- 
mate the value in our ow'n markets^ apd 
there must be an excess espial to 
and charges, or it is a losing trade to tbOSe 
concerned. But any countiy may, i||^ct, 
have a balance of trade against it, provid- 
ed it gets credit abroad ; and that Imlancc, 
consistingof the debts of individuals, may 


be emharraseing to the nat^ 
as much as a private debt 


iy Tfe to a 
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di^tor, who has a bad bor- 

or has id>tam tha 

«wbh 

i«ot o^J{theJirii«J»#iit^ 
derstood in lha ll« States until when 
the tariff of that date was Under dis- 
cussion. ^ . 

Bai^ncxno; among seameui^l^ con* 
tracting a sail into o narrower oonipasa, iu 
a atoltey by folding^jap a part . one 
qgirper, by which It is disthagmished Droni 
- ^Wanoing is to few 

^ BAAnsEC I the uncioDt fffi- 

the sun), m CtsAoayria, in 
th^ p^^^cofi Acre, in Syria, in a fertile 
valle^l^^tho foot of Ainilibauus, 40 miles 
ffomrQaxi^cus; Ion. 36° 11' E. ; lat. 34° 
P a smaU, meanly-buiU town, sur- 
rounded'; by ruinous walls, containing 
about 5,000 inhabitants, among whom 
thene are some Christians and Jews. 
T*he city ip under the government of an 
aga, who assumes the title of emir. Here 
are the finest ruins in the East, of which 
a s^iety of EnglisJi travellers, who visited 
B. in the middle of the ISth century, have 
given the most complete description. As 
early as tlie time of Augustus, Heliopolis 
^had a Roman garrison. Whether the 
* magnificent temple of the sun, a great 
part of which is still uninjured, and which 
IS one of the most splendid remains of 
andquiw, was built by the emperor Anto- 
ninus Fijos, or by Septimius Severus, 
upon whose medals it appears to have 
been first represented, is uncertain. Of 
54 lofty columns, there are but 6 standing: 
their shafts arc 54 feet high, and nearly 
22 in circumference ; and the whole height, 
including the pedestal and capital, is 72 
fegh Excellent marble statues of J upiter, 
Di^ma and Leda, and bass-reliefs and busts 
of .Bomart. emperors and empresses, are 
yet to be aeen. The size of the stones, 
with which jhe walls of the temple are 
constructed, is astonishingt , No mechan- 
ical expedients now known would be 
a,ble to place theip in their present j>osi- 
tiOn. Under the emperor Constantine, 
this temple was neglected, and was 
changed into a Christian church. Thus 
it reipained unfil after the irruption of 
the Arabians, when it fell to decay. The 
gipat palace, which Antoninus Fins is also 
said to have buiil^ and several other tem- 
ple^are of distw^jehed beauty. Obei- 
dah, a general of the caliph Omar, cap- 
tured the city, after a , i^OTQus defence. 
Iii I 4 OI, it/Was taken by Tame|lawe. An 
entirely destroyed it in 



Nuitcx ; horn about 
renturetawhb 
lus JmwJI 
th-^ir 

. _ 

hating dissipated- Ks 
fortiiB^ went to A^ica, afp ved 
at the pf JQorien, and sQpn became 

thp leader, pf, a; srrial^ troop of Spaniarcls. 
He sucppi^ed .Jn ihoodmg a colony ^ 
tJiese regions,, cither winning die inhal- 
ants by kindness, or subjecting them py 
force, A dispute having taken place 
tween two of Ids companions, on 'die 
division of a quantity of gold, on In^nan, 
who pcrceivecf the eagerness of the Span- 
iards for it, ottered to show them a coun- 
try where this metal was used for the 
meanest vessels. He led them to tlu^ 
coast of tiie Pacific ocean, where the way 
to Peru was open before them. B., how- 
ev(‘r, ventured not to attack Peru with 
liis troop of 150 men. He was satisfied 
with getting informatuin, and with jtaking 
possession, in the name of the king of 
Spain, of the great ocean, the boundless 
]>lain of which was spread out before him. 
After four months, he retunied to Darien, 
loaded with gold and pearls. Here he 
found a new governor, Pedrarias, whom 
Ik; was commanded to ol>(‘y by an order 
of Ferdinand. Though surprised at this 
ingratitude, he complied, and, in tlu; fol- 
lowing year, was aj)])oiiited viceroy ol’ the 
Stiuth sea. Pedrarias was apparently 
reconciled to him, hut, soon after, under 
pretext of neglect of duty, ordered him to 
be tried ami condemned to death. B. 
was belicaded in 1517, at the agi; of 42 
years. Pizarro, who afterwards complet- 
ed the discovery of Peru, had served under 
him. 

B ALCAN. (See Balkan*) 

Balde, Jacob, born at Ensisheim, in 
Alsace, in 1603, died, in 1668, at Neuburg, 
on the Danube. He was a Jesuit, a 
preacher at the court of the elector of 
Bavaria, and one of the most distinguish- 
ed Latin poets among the moderns. He 
witnessed the melancholy scenes of the 
30 years’ war witli a wounded heart, 
relieved such as were expelled froni their 
homes, and, at the some time, endeavor- 
ed to awak^ a better spirit among the 
txarmans, and te excite them to valor, 
virtue emd An extensive and 

profound/^owledge of the world, with a 
truly philosophical dignity of mind, are 
every w^here displayed in his poems. 
He will be admired in Germany in all 
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ages. Angostus ^hlegifcl s|ys 

othMi 6^ 

out 

I^irig fonris^ y d* j^heOTftn^Mudtofed^ 
whifcll, wheri’dbt bldtdfe(i'by|&*tiMWl6S* 
early premdices; cat<Jlie6 the hhdian eHhis 
acter With d qiilck cdid piereihg glaneb ; 
it prioral’ energy arid independence ; ‘a 
Isccyrity cd* gcnias, alwdys Choosing idi 
oC ’path, and not fearing even the most 
phddcn'J-i-aii these qualtlies are so 
^gly displayed in the works of Halde, 

a!re 'constrained to declare liiin an 

nnSiftnmbn and richly-gifted poet,” — His 
poeifha in the Gettnan language are in- 
significant. A collection of his poeti- 
f'al writings, consisting of lyric, elegiac, 
didactic, sarincal and other poems, ap- 
peared, in ](i60, at Cologne, in 4 vols., 
r^nio. ; and at Miniieh,in 1729, 8 vols. ; a 
selection by I. C. Ondl, Zurich, 1805, 
second edition, 1818, 

Baldwin HI, king of .Tenisalcm, from 
1143 to 110*2; a model of that cliivalry 
w’liieh grew up in the period of the cru- 
sades, from tin? sentiments of honor, jus- 
tice, devoiioi! and love. TJie crusaders 
hafi ( ^tahlisla'd eounts of Tripoli and 
]'i(I(‘s^a, and firinces of Antiocli. TJie 
feudal dominions of the Christians ev- 


of the^iWO^I 

snds In the tflnhiiiid 

tlie* rahyWon __ 

ands, fifidtf Fornienteite, foAsied the 
Spanish kingdom of Majorca, containing 
1758 S<^ai« Kiiles, «md 275^000 inliahit- 
Grecian -name B. wag^‘ given 
tlihhi bOciuso the iilhabkams were fe- 
tiknie fblr> In slinging. 

BMbatic ^lingers diati^ulshed themsblves 
in the army of Hannibal. In later times, 
thW|l'omans td6k poesef#4pn 
ialahils J ‘ afterwards^ thd^liiM^^ 
Geiisfertc, arid,' in- the Stn the 
Moots, froni whom they by 

Jahics I, king of Arragon, 

They then constituted a kingddnfe Which, 
in 1375, was united to Spain. The 'Eng- 
lish conquered Minorca in 1708^ lost it 
again id 1782, and relinipiished 
Spain by the treaty of 1783. — Under thh 
Romans, the B. belonged to the conVentus 
juridicus in Varthagine nova* 

Balen, Hendrick van, and Jacob van ; 
fither and son ; historical painters ; tnc 
former bom in 1580, the latter in 1611, 
both at Antwerp. Tlie former died in 
1832. Pictures by each are still extant, 
and considered valuable. 

Bales, Peter, famous for his skill in 
]>cnmaiiship, lived in the 18th ceritury. 
Ilolingslied, in his Chronicle, niendUns 


tended as lar as Tarsus and (’ilieia; hut 
tlif’ vassals of B. wore always in rehcllion 
against him, or engaged m ctinfliets with 
each other. Against them and the new 
hosts of crusaders, against the knights of 
St. Mary, tlio Templars and th(' llos[)i- 
tallcrs, rli(! Haraeeii heroes, Paladin, 
Noureildin, Zenghi and S('ife<ldui, tought 
with eijual fanaticism and equal dissen- 
sions among themselves, hut with better 
fortune. Ill the army of B. ^v'eiv some- 
timc's seim Saracens, valiantly fighting 
under the banner of the cross. His nn- 
hapjiy reign was the last struggle to cs- 
^biisli the Christian chivalry, the tourna- 
ments and the knightly orders in the 
East. With it fell the feudal constitution 


th(5 wonderful skill of B. ih wh^-t tnay be 
termed micrography; and EvelyiS, IhCre 
particularly states, that he wrbte the 
Lord’s prayer, creed, d(;calogue, tWo 
short Latin prayers, his own name, mot- 
to, day of the month, year of our Lord 
and of the reign of (piecii Elizabeth, to 
whom he presented it at Hampton court, 
all within the circle of a silver pepny, 
(Michased in a ring and border of golo, 
and covered with a crystal, scr accurately 
done as to be plainly legible, to tlie 
gn'at admiration of her majesty, the 
whole jirivy-coLincil, and several ambas- 
sadors then at court. He was very dex- 
terous in imitating the hand-writing of 
others, on which account he was em- 


,in that ipiarter, both civil and ccclesiasti- 
"bkl. B. died not long before the total 
ruin of his kingdom ; and when his gteat 
adversary, Noureddin, was advised to at- 
tack the dominions of the dcbe^e’d diiriHg 
his funeral, he ana-veered, “ Let Us respCct 
their affliction ; it is just j^r liave 
lost a king such as is rarefy to Wfoupd',” 
BIle, Basil, or Basle. (See 
BIle, Council d^, ,(See Cbun- 
alof) W 


ployed by sir Francis Walsiiigham, the 
(juoen’s secretary of state ; but, by ij^olv- 
ing himself in the consjnracy of thi? earl 
of Essex, he suffered imprisonment.^ . Be 
died about 1610. From a book wK }^h 
he published in 1590, entitled the **^iit- 
ing Schoolmaster, in three Parts ; ' the 
first teaching Swift Writing, the ^cond 
True Writing, the third FajfcMntmg,’’ it 
appears that ne was ecquaiH|PM|(i^a^- 
nography. His talents wWxieldS^ed'" 
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h^^.kamed men verse. slmll imve 
ai^ore juat idea of r^^eiriis, if wo cou- 
the Xow state ojf^pentwaflship at that 
tiirie. (All the BionuBcripts of that period 
extant are either miaerably written, or 
iiavo the appeanmce of drawings rutiier 
tlian writings. 

Balessan ; the Eastern name for that 
8t)ecies of the amyrw wliicli produce^ tite 
celebrated balsam of Mecca, the airciejot 
l)ah|i of Gilead. This plaiit ^ws to the 
heigiit of 14 feet, on a stony, Parren soil 
The l^alaam is a resinous matter, exuding, 
like resin, from incisions in the 

haik, August and September. 

The halsw medicinal 

{Hurppses, and the ladies in the East em- 
ploy it aa a means of beautilyiug the skin. 
Lady Montague tried it, and relates that 
she sneered for tliree days frotn its ap- 
pUcatiou, but that her complexion was 
greatly improv^. The balsam of Gilead 
was renownei among the early He- 
brews. 

Balestra, Antonio ; a historical paint- 
er of much repuuition ; born at Verona, in 
1666 ; died, according to some, in 1720 ; 
according to others, in 1740. 

Baj.iou, Baluou, or Bailliol, John ; 
king of Scotland. On the death of queen 
Margaret, being at tlie head of the Eng- 
Jisli interest in Scotland, he claijned tlie 
vacant throne by virtue of his descent 
from David, earl of Huntingdon, brother 
to William the Lion, lihig of Seotlmid. 
Robert Bruce opposed Baliol ; but, having 
svtbmittcd to the arbitration of* Edward I, 
the decision was jn favor of Baliol, who tlitl 
homage to liini for tlie kingiiom, Nov. 12, 
1292. Bahol, hoAvever, did not long en- 
joy die crown, for, having remonstrated 
against the power wliicli Ed>vard assumed 
over »Scotlund, he was summoned to his 
tribunal vassal. Irritated at thi.--, Ba- 
liol .conceded a treaty with Franr*e, on 
which a war with England iinmethately 
commenced ; and, after the battle of Dun- 
bar, he surremlered Jiis crown into t)ie 
hands of the English inonareli, wiio sent 
him and his son to Loudon, to be iinpii.^- 
oned in the Tower. The pope intercedtjd 
for diem, and they were hhemtecl and 
committed to his legat^ in 1297. Baliol 
redrctl to his estate in France, where he 
died in 13J4. 

BALtsTiE, or Bauwstj; ; a Idnd of ma- 
chines for besieging, or attacking the be- 
siegers, in use among the ancients, by 
wjn^h lieavy stones^ also arrows and 
other wea^ns, were thto>v»;,. and even 
and dead bodies, by 
t$itbesiegeis. Many of the tuicient wri- 


ters con found , th^ with tlte co/u- 

ptdtk^ h^t F9J[y;biM? ^ dilforenoc, 
using the latfoV yiford^qpiy for those ma- 
chjpep Juch ihfe^ stoja^^. The mech- 
of these , iha,chijBi;g^ is, not quite 
clenr. There is a foird hafne for a kind 
of tlie 9 p njachinqs — bfioger, Tlie weight 
of ^^o»es thrown was from 10 to 300 
pouj;id^. jponietimes a large quantity of 
stpncs was jtbrown at once. A clear idea 
of tliesq instruments cannot be formed 
without the study of treatises on the 
and warfare of the ancients, * 

Balize ; a si^a-port of Mexico, in 
eutun, at the mouth of the river Balgi^. 
Vessels of burden carmot come neat^^e 
town, on account of a bar in the i^er. 
It is the only settl(‘rnent of consequ^ce, 
lielongiiig to the British, on the pbast, 
an<l consists of about 200 housi's, built of 
wood. The chief trade is in logwood 
and maliogany. 

Balk ; the ancient Baclria. (S(;e Af- 
ghanistan.) 

Balkan (anciently called Ha^mgs ) ; a 
lofty and rugged chain of mountains, ex- 
tending Iroiii cape Eiiiineh Bururn, on 
tlie Black vsea, in J^uropi‘an Tin key, to 
ca]»e Ban Bt«‘fano, in tlie Adriatic sta, 
from 23'^ to 27” E. Ion. Near Bulu Der- 
heiil(J*t)rta Trajani), this niounlain, called, 
by the Turks, Kmimh Slag^ s('par<tU‘S 
from Kliodope, anti tlivith s the. \ alley of 
tl»e l)aiiu)>e, w Inch eonstitutes Bidgaria, 
(inhalnteil mtxstly by wandering tubes), 
from homania, or Kumelia. A branch 
extends from north to stiiilii (inonitt 
Athos); anotluT iiins through ajicitmt 
(he<‘ci‘, and eompndierids the mountains 
Ol^mjMis, (I'lta, Ihndus, Barnassus, Heli- 
con. 4die hight'st peak, Orheius, iist‘s 
9000 f'et above the siirlacti ul’ tlte sea, 
Aff<*r tin; overthrow of tlie eMi|)ire in 
ron.stantmople, only the Gret'ks of the 
])lains anil the sea-coast submitted lo the 
Mn.sMdniaris. The warriors, and those 
who hud no landed property, fled nitu 
the mountains, into the annatolirs, and 
have, In general, maintained a (‘ontinual 
eonic.st with the pachas of the plain: 
bnuie iiave paid a small tribute to the 
Turkish jiaciia, and some foive become 
Mohammedaus. The districts w here 
Catholic is the prevailing church, contain 
the .^^dest inhabitants, and have never 
been ^Inecied to the emperors of Con- 
siantinQjp|e for any length of time. 

BAi^L^^^,Bt|lbpIaying was practisf^d by 
ui;/^eius, ^)d old and yomig amused 
theniaclves with it> purth-idarly in the 
ihernne^ Greeks and Bonians hail 

four kinds of bt!^ One was of leather, 
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filled with air, ai^ conseiq^ueptly similar 
to our fnot-baU 5 ■ the se^'ohd, a leathern 
ball, which was tobwh oh the earth, and 
after wliich manytah olice ; the third, 
a small ball, sitnftar to'bur shuttlecocfej 
which three persons, placed in a triaiiglej"' 
Strutt towards each other; the fourth' 
was ^hickly stuffed with feathers, and 
used particularly in the country. Ih a 
Roman villa, a sphansterium (a place ap- 
propriated for playing ball) was always to 
te^uhd. In the middle ages, there were 
h^tpses appropriated to ball-playing. In 
‘ f^se, certain persons werci employed to 
%‘itip the balls of the playei-s, wlio, in 

See, were called nanquets^ and, in later 

timlji; viarqueurs. In Italy, there are still 
public places, where people play with 
large balls, which they strike with a kind 
of wooden cylinder, fastened round their 
wrists, to an ininiens(‘ height. The spec- 
tators often jiay for adinissioji to the 
spectacle, and, in sonic cities, the players 
form a company. I’rom what we have 
seen in difterent countries, we think the 
national (jJorman ball-play the most inter- 
esting, and the one wliich affords the best 
exereis(‘. 

Ballad ; a short epic song, (from the 
Italian haUdtn^ an old kind of song), of an 
eutin'ly Ivnc natiin'. Ballata is (lerived 
Iroin bnllare^ to dance, ]iroba]»ly from 
the (h'nnan icallcn (pronounced vall(’n\ 
\vliieli Mgnilies a wavinginotion. 'fliongli 
the lianas is Italian, the species of ]>oetry 
wliieh ue iif)w iiiKh'rstaiid und(‘r the 
word hallndy belonging to Jhigland anil 
the other iiortliern nations of Europe, is 
of 'riaifoinc origin, at li'ast Percy and 
Bonterweek airrei* in this, and I'rederie 
Scldi'grl, ill ins History of Aneiiait and 
jMmleni Liti'iatiire (Vheniia, It*^ 15), seems 
to hi' nl‘ the Sami' opinion. "I'lie word 
hallnta jia^sed li’oni the Italians to the 
J*ro\ eiieales, from whom the N'ormaiistook 
it, and carrird it to Kngland, wherr it was 
applied to short songs, jiartiindarly to the 
most popular ones, Inch were short talcs 
in verse, deM-riliing the ih'eds of heroi's, 
the adsentnres of lovers, i&e. If we wish 
to trace the Ihiglish and Scottish ballad 

t 'its origin, we must have recourse to 
6sc songs which existed among the in- 
habitants of the island before the Norman 
conquest, and were of a kind (jomhaon l!o 
aft'tlio IV'Utouic nations. It isolated of 
king Allml, tlint he liimg in thh' <iAnijp of 
the Danes. Ail the Scandinavian hdtibns 
delighted in songs celebrating the. deeds 
of heroes, or di-scribing the passions arid 
adventures of lovers ^ and the three 
great divisions or cydfe ^of the Teu- 


tonic poetry of the middle ages, — ^the 
ries of the Nibeiurigen, those of Gharfip 
magiie (particularly siich as relate tb hw 
war against the Arabians and thb battle 
of Roncesvalles), and the tales of king 
Aithiiris round table, — consist of What, at 
a later period, were called ballads. The 
trua home of the English ballad is the 
northern part of England (the North 
Country) arid the southern part of Scot- 
land, where the influence of the Nonuaris 
wa^ less than in the slouth of England. 
Those Normans Wh6 settled In these 
]>arts despised the riaVi^b npetS^^hich 
they did riot understaitd ; was 

left entirely to the people, awcTOilained, 
ibr that reason, its simple arid |^|5ltilkr 
diameter, even after it ^cw ihtcrl^^ebtn 
among the descendants of the 'Norman 
conquerors. The feudal wars of the Nor- 
man knights, and their higlily chivalric 
spirit, which flourished in England lEUi 
long, and in as much purity, aS in the 
southern countrii's of Eiiiope, afforded 
new subjects to the ballad, and contrib- 
utial to modify its character. The min- 
strels were accustomed to sing the deeds 
of their anci'stors, w'ith all the additions 
which a lively imagination dictau^d. They 
soon commemorated, in the same way, 
the adiievements of their contemporaries, 
and now the ballad^ properly so called, 
originated. The former bards became 
yniiistrelsj who, in connexion with the^*(m- 
g/cur.<?, or joufrleurs (resembling the inrid- 
('nijj/gg/er 5 , who have derived their natne 
from them), waited upon thi* harons, like 
till' French mendriers^ devoting them- 
.^(‘Ives to their amusement, and receiving, 
ni return, pecuniary rewards and hospita- 
ble entertainment. (Minstrel and mene- 
trier are both derived from the Latin 
minisferialis.) As llie popular poetry of 
till* fimt centuries after the Norman con- 
que>f did not acquire a literary^ reputa^ 
tion, and probably was nev'er committed 
to writing, it is not to be wondered at, 
that the oldest poems of a mixed Norman 
and Anglo-Saxon cliaracter, which are 
jircscrved in MSS., are eithi'r iiriltations 
of French poetry, or I'eligious songs,, such 
ns were found among other nations of 
Europe in the middle ages. A little poem 
on spring is almost the only one of g4!^tip- 
ine Saxon origin, which has, as yet, 
printed from MS. Warton has pubj^h- 
ed it in the additions and emendd&blls 
wliich belong to vol. 1 of his History of 
English Poetry, It begins, Sumer is cumen. 
The earliest of the English MMs whleh 
have been preserved cannot 
antecedent to the 14th 
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tsaiiijot spefik with certainty of the orij^iti 
many nhich ap|)ciu*ecl bolorc the loth. 
We have said that the ballad alxive de- 
scribed is properly of Teutonic ori^du ; >\c 
ou^dit to ncuitioii, however, that the Span- 
ianls, and tliey only, anioii^ the soutliern 
natiotiH of FiUr<>p(^, liave .son^s ol (Mpial 
aj^e and merit AMth the. Jhiijfiish ballads. 
The principal ditferi'ni'e Ivetween them 
is, that the S}K\nish roinance is in tro- 
chaic, the f'.ncfti'^li ballail m iambic, metre. 
The different character of the nations has 
also produced some diversity in the ton(‘ 
of sentiment and feeling. At the time 
whentJiis kind of poetry flourished in the 
two nations, they had very little inna- 
courSe with eacli other, and the similarity 
of the forms which it assunu'd can be 
explained ordy by an accidcmtal s^imilanty 
of causes. (For fuither uitiirmation on 

tlie history of the Kn^lish ballad, we must 
refer the reader to Ft'rcy’s Retinues of 
Ancient Potinf ; Wurioifs His- 

tonf of Enp^Ush Potinf ; Dr. Huriicy’s His- 
tory of jMusicj and \ol. vii. of llout»'r- 
week’s History of Po( try and FJotfunov 
since the Knd of the Century . — For 

iutormation respectini*’ the Spanisli hallad, 
or romtnin, as it is ealli'd liv the jSfian- 
iards, .^ee i1j<‘ aiticle liomtincc.) Tii<‘ 
French jioetiy (d'this kind never n acdicd 
any Jn^di dc^^rei- of pcrli’ction, Ix'canse 
their fabtioux^ Icm'iids, Sir,, soon dc«icii- 
eratcil mlo intermimil>le inctin'ai and 
prose romances of clnv airy. In Italy, liie 
ballad iu \er flouri'ilied : the. jioelry of 
that country has always retaimal a cer- 
tain anri<iiie spiiit, and the Italians in‘\cr 
partook, to any iLoeat extent, m the cru- 
aude*!, bemi^ fuil\ ot'cupied at home in 
tlie wars of the iree ciUes. The Portu- 
guese never cultnatcd tlie ballad much. 
Almost all their jioetry of this kind is to 
be trace4.^ «• Sjianish origin. Tlie (ier- 
imxi never became so jiopular as 

tlie Englisli, nor was so much cultivated 
as the Spmiisli. The Russians have lyrico- 
epic poems, of w^hich some, in old liua- 
sian, are excellent. Of the ballads of 
modem times, the German are the best. 
Many of these are the productions of the 
first writers of the country — Gdthe, Schil- 
ler, Burger, Slc. The best observations 
within our knowledge, on the character 
cf the ballad, and what it requires, is to be 
found in hVederic von Sclilegel’s ACH^cAe 
S^triften {on Bdrger). 

Ba r.r.AST (from the Danish hap^last} is a 
load of sand or stones, dej)oeited in ^hips, 
which bpivO'not freight enough to sink 
\ fo^^heir jiroper depth in the water, 
T the wind and w avos, Iix 


storms, if the vessel leaks, part of the bal- 
last must otleii be tlirown out, to midce 
tJio vessel lighter. By the English navi- 
gation act, and by the laws ofnthrr coiii- 
inondal nations, formed by way of retali- 
ation, vessels are ollcn obliged to take 
ballast, either on their departine or return, 
instead of transporting, v\ en at lutU*. prolit, 
heavy imd oheaji goods of the i oiintry, to 
fbn'igii countries. 

liAnr.r/r (from htd ; lu iiec dui Freiieh 
boiler, and the Italian to dance); 
III Its widest sense, the repres* utatiou of 
a seiies of jiasMomtte actions and f elmg'S, 
by means of gestures and ilam ing. Ac- 
cording to tins signification, wc' compre- 
lanid, under ballets, cA cu repicsentatjions 
of mental emotions, not (!omKM led witli a 
regular tram of action, in a more con- 
lined scnsc‘, we call ballets iiimmc.iI pa*- 
cc's, the objci't of wliiidi is lo lepie- 
sent, by inmiK' m^)^c‘mcnl^ and dance'-, 
actions, <diaractei>, sentiment-, })as.>ions 
and lln'lnigs, in A\hicli several dangers 
])c‘rt'oim loiic'tber. A<‘cordmg to the anal- 
ogy ol‘ lyrical jxveliy, those wineh ratheu' 
rejiresi'iit ♦lMdiiii^> may be* called lyiital 
ballets; tho'-e winch mnlati* ai tions, dro- 
intilU ballets, d'ljelyiieal ami draniatie 
batlei-, toi:< lia r, eon-titnte iIm* Ingliei* rut 
of danemii, m op|M)-ition t(^ llir lox^ er, 
t!i<‘ aim ot' wliieli i- only socad |il( a-mc*. 
'J'he dramatic* lialh t.'i are djNided mlo 
/o.s/e/ // o/, the snb)eet <d wliic'h i- a leal 
c*\eni ; the niylholot^inil, m wlinli tin* 
sulneet IS some lahulons action; and tin* 
)>otli((tl., wliji*]i aie founded on [loelical 
lic'tion, lo v\iiieli la-long, also, the tdlip'or- 
ictd. neei's-aiily the must inijierlect. A 
bulk*! IS n.-ua)iy ilnided into sc*\eial acts, 
c*aeh of wJji<*h jja*- sevc'ral mlrtts. .\ti 
entne, 111 a btdlc^t, consists of one or sev- 
eral cjiiadniles of danexTs, who, Iiy tlieir 
steps, gestnrcH and attitudcfii, re present a 
ecu lam part of tiie action. In criticising a 
ballc't, wc must coiiaider, first, the chuice 
of the subjc'vt, which must have unity' of 
action or of passion, and must be capable.* 
of being represented in an imelligil;)le 
manncT by means of mimic moveunejnts 
and dancing ; secondly, the plan and ex- 
ecution of the single part.s, which mitM 
liave a due pi*opoi*tion to each other ; 
finally, the music and decorations, which 
.mii^ ^l>pJy whatever dancing cannot 
bring fefore the eye. The ballc't 
invention of modem times (the ingenious 
Ortkt Bflkazarini, director of music to lhe 
^ princeiBs Oatharhio de’ Medic i, probably 
gave its form to the regular ballc;t), tbougli 
pantomimic, clacicos were not lailuiow ii to 
the ancients,^ ^Sec Mimic and Panitx- 
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tnime.) The ballet owes iriiieh to the 
I'^rerich, aji<l purriciiJarly t<^Woverre. (<|. v.) 
Tlie (l.uHH's, wliicbarc frequently intro- 
•hiced Jiito operas, seldom doj^erve the 
nuiue Infllvi, as tiiey usually do not repre- 
sent ail) ataion, l)ut are desi^j^ned ouiy to 
i,dve the rlaneers an opportunity of sliow- 
ing their skill. 

BallhokiV, John; printer at Liiheck, 
who, hetvve.en Iddl and J51)9, jnihbshefl 
a spell 111 jof-hook, on the last pa^i* of wJiieh 
he allen d the uaiial picture of a cook 
with spurs, into that of a cock without 
spurs, having a couple of eggs at Ins Md<‘. 
As he printed in the lille-jmge, on ae- 
count of this trivial alterati<in, “ Improved 
hy Joiiu Ballhorn,” tlu' ^\ord Jinlllthniizc 
is prov (*rhially used, in (iiTiiiany, to sig- 
nily stupid aial useless alti’iations, or the 
liiakinif a thing vvor>e instead of Ix'tter. 

Bai.ois'i e. i See Ji(tli,sla\) 

B\nnoo>, (.See ,'ifroiiaiftics.) 

HAij.s’roN-Si* \ ; a \ illage of jVew York, 
7 miles ,S, \V . of Sariitoga spi mgs, ‘Jd A. of 
Alhuiiy, 'fins plaei^ is noted fiir its iiiui- 
er«al A\at(‘rs, \vhieli an* siindar, tiioiigh 
inf Tier, to ilio>e of Saivitoga s[>rings. It 
is sltuati'd III a dei'p vale, on a branch of 
tlio Jva\ ad(To>seras creek, and contains 
about loo iioU''es, a com r-hou''e, an I 'pis- 
eopal elinrcli, a Ikipti^t m('elmg>hoU''e, 
and a numher ol’ laige hoai ding-hou'>e> 
and inns, lor the nceomiuodatioii of Mi- 
lters, 

Bvr.v or (jII.kad is the diied p.niM' oi’ 
a low 1 !•<'(* oi ?«lind) {amjpis £>o/(n//c/i.s‘k9), 
wliieh ai o\\ s in s(‘\ ei al jiai ts of Ahv'>>njia 
and Suia. J’iiis tree* has spreailnig, 
crooked hranehes; small, hright-uretai 
leaves, aioNving in Threes; and small, 
while, llow'ers on separate loot^-talks. 
''Lhe petals ur«v four m numlier, and tin* 
fruit is a gftnall, egg-shaped hem, con- 
taining a ismooth nut. — By the inlialiit- 
anrs of Syria and Egyjif, tiiis balsa tn, as 
a])]i<‘ars IVoiil the Scriptures, was in great 
estet'iii from the liighest piTiods of an- 
tiquity. We ai’e informed by Josephus, 
tlie Jewish liistoriau, that the hnlsam of 
<5ilcail was one of the trees which was 


ill which It is obtained is described 
Mr. Bruce. The bark of the trees 
wiLli an axe, at a time when its j^uices ab® 
' 1 their strongest circulation. These, as 
ley ooze through the wound, are re- 
ceived into biMidl earthen Ixittles ; and 
every day’s }>roduce, is gathered, uiul 
])oured into a larger bottle, which is 
closely corked. When tlie juiee iii*st 
issues IVoin the wound, it is of a light- 
yellow (;olor, and a soinewiiat turbid ap- 
pearuiiee ; but, as it scUh^s, it hecoiucs 
ch»ar, has the color of honey, and appears 
more lix('d and heavy th(ui at its 

smell, when fresh, is exquisitely fttigraj it, 
strongly pungent, notiriucli unlike that of 
volatile salts ; hut if tlie bottlo be left un- 
cork(‘d, it soon loses thw quality. Its taste 
is hitter, acrid, aroinatic and astringent. 
^J'iie quantity of balsam yielded by one 
tree iio\er exceeds 60 dro])s in a day. 
lleni:o its scarcity is sueli, that tbo genu- 
ine balsam is seldom exfiorted us an arti- 
cle of commerce. Even at CoHstanliuo- 
pl<‘, the centre of trade* of those countries', 
it cannot, witiiout great ildliciilty, he jiro- 
eured. Jn Turkey, it is m high esteem 
as ti medicine, an odorilerous unguent 
and a cosmetic. But its stimulating 
prop(‘rties iqion the skin are such, that 
ilie l;u*e ofa]><'rson iijiaceustom(*d to use 
it hi'conies red and swollen alt(*r its ap- 
plication, and contiiiiu's so for some days, 
'flu* Turks aKo take* it in small quantities, 
III wati'r, to i'ortify th(5 slomacli, and ex- 
cite ilie animal faiMilties. 

lUi.ooenisTAN. (Sec Btloochlsitm.) 

The term hftlsani was for- 
merly ajijilied to any strong-scented, nat- 
ural, vegetable resin, of about the lluidity 
of trt'aele, iidlummable, not miscible with 
w'ater without addition, and supjiosed to 
ho possessed of many medical virtues. 
All the turpentines, llie Pernifi$n bulsum, 
copaiba, &c.^are examples ofsaturai^W- 
sains. Many modi cines, also, cornpouilid- 
ed of various resinS ar oils^ have obtained 
the name of balaama ; as Locatelii balaaDi, 
&!!. Lately, the term has lieen pstricteil 
to those resins which contain/sdbCnzoie 


jrfVcn by the queen of Sheba to king Sol- 
fe^on. The Islimaelitish merebaiits, wiio 
^T^re the' piircliascrs of Josepli, are said 
to hav e been travelling from (liload, on 
the eastern side I'f Canaan, to and 

to liavc had th<*ir cauK'ls ladOD'With ‘^sbi- 
oery, balm and myrrii.” It w<a8 then, and is 
^11, considered one of the mok:' VAliiablo 
medicines that the inhabitants of tht|So 
countries possesft The virtues, however, 
wliich have been ascribed to it exceed all 
rational bounds of crOTbjJity. The mode 


acid. The most important balsain* are 
those of Tolu and Peru — siorax and htri- 
zoiriy as they are named: the latter is 
concrete, the former fluid, though 'be- 
coming solid with age. They are odor- 
ous anil pungent, and useful onlyiajs iyrti- 
cles oi'tlie materia medica. The l^w^ic 
acid is extracted from them either by ap- 
plying a gentle heat, when it k volatilized, 
or by maceration in water, whnn it ia dis- 
solved. 

Baltic Ssa, or the Eas^INS? iMrgO 
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connected Niortb sea. It i$ |^d, oftien ail^d^^g to 500,000 

tW coasts ofOetoitok, Germany or ^000 ri3t4bllsrs From 4000 

of CcfUrland. Livonia and to i^O ship^ enter yeaH^from the North 
other of Russia and of Sweden 4. the Baltic. ^ 

extends to 65^ 3(y N. lat. ; is above COCT Baltimore ; a city and port of entiy, 
miles long, from 75 to 150 broad, and its '3n Baltimore county^ IVlarj land, on the 
supcrfieiw Extent, together with the con- north side pf the Tatapsco, 14 miles ^hpve 
tents of tlie gulfs of &thnia and Finland, its entraiip6 into Chesapeake bay ; 37 N. 
anionnts to 120,000 square miles. Its E# 100 S. W. Philadelphia, 

small breadth, its depth amounting, on I.,bn. ^6^ 3^ W, ; Jat. 39^ 17' N. Pop. in 
an average, to from 15 to 20 fathoms, but 1790, ‘J3,7»58 ; in 1800, 2.3,071 ; bn ‘'18)0, 
many places to hardly half so much, 4(),5'56, of whom 10,343 were lilackaj in 
the shaUoy^nesSofthe Prussian shore, an< I 1820, 62,738. — B. lias liad a remarkably 
the rug^ft' na^qre of the Swedish coasts, rapid growth. It was first laid out jis a 
hut, ^1, the sudden and frequent town in 1720; and, in 1705, it contained 

changrfhf the wind, accompanied by vi- only about 50 houses. It was first erected 
oletit storms, render this sea dangerous into a city in 1707, and is now' the third 
fbi' navigatoi^ although its waves are less in size in tlie V. States. It is admirably 
terrible tluui those of the Nortli sea. A situated for (commerce, and is a jilace of 
chain of islainis separates the. southern great wealth and trade. It pt)ss<'sses most 
part of this sea from the northern, or the of the trade of INlaryhind, about half of 
gulf of Bothnia. In the north-e;ust, the that of Pennsylvania, and a jioition of 
gulf of Finland stretches fur into Finliuid, that of the Western States. B. is tlie best 
and separates that province from Estho- market for tobacco in the LI. States, and 
nia. A third gulf is tliat of Riga or Livo- it is the gixaitest flour marki't in the 
nia. The Curische Haft' and the Frisclie world. Its vicinity affords great water 
HafT are inlets on tlie Prussian coast, privileges, and thi're are now in op(‘ration 
The water of the Baltic is <*older and numerous flour-nulls, cotton inanufiicto- 
cleurcrtlifui that of the ocean : it contains ries, and other water-works. I'lie sliip- 
a smaller proportion of salt, and the icc ping owned Iktc in 3790 amonnliMl to 
obsthicts the navigation three or four only 13,564 tons; in 181(5, to 101,960 
montlis in tlie vear. The chb and flow tons. — B., ns laid out, is 4 inili's sqiian-, 
of the tide are inconsiderable, as is the and it is divided into 12 ward-^. It is 
ea^ in other inland seiLs, whose onth'ts lunlt around a basin, vvbieli aO'ords a 
m*e toward the west; yet the water ri>es spacious, secure and coniniodiou> iiarbor, 
and falls from time to time, although f'roni having, at eoninion tides, eiglit or nine 
other causes, particularly on acc.onnt of feet of water, ft'lic inincipal pait of the 
the violent eurri'iit, througli the 85ouml city is divided from tlie ])ortions sf\l(‘d 
and both llu‘ Belts, into the Cattegat. Ju Old Town an«l FdVs point by a small 
stormy weatln r, amber is found on the nver, cwWnd Jones' ftdls^ ovit wliicb are 
coasts of Prussia and Courlaiid, vvliicli tlie ejected threi' elegant stone biidae^ and 
waves wash upon tbc shore. 40 stri'ams four wooden oiu's. \4\ssels of 506 m* 600 
empty into the Baltic: among thi'in aie tons (*an be. at the wharves at llie jioinl 
the Nov a, Bwdna, Warnovv, Trave, Peeiu', in pcrfi'ct safety; but those i/f mily 200 
Oder, PerSaiite, Wifiper, Vistula, Pregel, tons can conn; up to the town. Tiio 
Niemen {or Memel), and the generally jiioutli of the harbor is a narrow strait, 
insignificant Swedish rivers. Besides and is (*ft<*<*tnally commaiuh'd ]»y fort 
Zealand and Fnhnen, may he noticed M’lh'niT, which secures the city again.st 
the following islands: Samsoe, JMon, a naval fori'e. 'Die situation ot a jiart of 
Bomhobh, l.angoland, Laalaiid, vvbieh tbf‘ town is knv, and it was formerly uc- 
beloiigto Di'innark ; the Swedish inlands eounted unhealthy; but the various iip- 
Gothland and Oelaiid, likewi.se Hvveen ]mn'einents wliieh have been made, 
in the Sound, with the ruins of Oranieii- tienlarly the filling up of low and mai-sliy 
burg, Tlie observatory built by Tycho giounds, iiaye rendered it healtli} . It is 
Brahe ; Rfigon, now belonging to Prus- supidied witji excellent water tVoni fonjr 
sia; ^a^fty, the islands of Aland, at the public fbuii^ins, whicli are fitted up ill 
enmatoco of the gulf of Bothnia, and, an orpameptul style* — B. contains a cou^ 
Dagoe, together with Oesel, on the coast^ hopse, a penitentiary, a jail, an alp^ 
of Livonia, which belong to the Russian house^ an hospital, two tlieatn s, a <*irciis, 
einpire. Three passages lead from the an exchange, a museum and gallt*ry of 
the Baltic — the Sound, painting.^, 5 market-houses, and about 
ikm i^eafadij^jlhe Little Belt. At all three 40 houses of pjubljc w’^orship. — The ex- 
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change is a ver;^ large e4jii6ce,3G6 feet by 
140, somewhat an H, having 

four wings — one , Ignited Smea 

branch bank, one »r tie custom-hoi^s^ 
and ofie for a coffee-bon^e. Tlie Roi^Vi 
CathoJic cathedi^ and tlie Unitarian ■ 
church are very coii^iicuous and hand-^ 
some edifices. St Paiifs cimreji, the 
court-house and tlie Union hank ^ne 
spacious aqd etegiint. Several of the 
other public buildings are large and ele- 
gant.' ’The Washington inonuineiit, a 
lofty structure of stone, is siuiated on 
an elevation just above die compact part 
of the city. The base is .50 feet squares 
and 23 liigb, on which is placed another 
sqiuv^ of about half the extent and cl(‘va- 
tion. Ori tliis is a column 20 feet in di- 
ameter at the bas»‘, an<l 14 at the top. 
34ie statiie of Wa‘=iliington is to be ])lact'd 
oil the summit, 1().3 f<'»*t from the, ground. 
The city is generally well hiiilt, m<»stly 
of hiick. Many of the houses, particular- 
ly of those n'ceutly erected, tftspl/iy much 
elegance and taste. 'Fhe streets are well 
paved, and many of them are spacious. 
The ]>rmeipul street, callofl Baltimore or 
Market street^ is about a mile Jong, an<l 
al)oiit P{) f(M‘t ^vi^le, runs nearly ea>t 
aial we^f, parallel with the wah'r, and is 
ititc.rs<’ct(Ml at right angles, like thosi' in 
rinladelpliiu. ISortli mid east of the <‘ity, 
the land ri'.('s to a I'ousidi'rable <‘le\atit>u, 
and albtnls a fine and vanc'gated pro>|)r( t, 
Tiie town, the jioiiit, tin* sliijiping, both 
in the bay and at Fell’s jioint, tli(' b.'iv as 
liir as the e\e can rea<‘li, rising gromid on 
th(! right and left of tlie harbor, a fine 
grove of tieeson tlie dt‘eli\ ity at the right, 
and a slre/mi of water hreaking^ over the 
rocks at the lull on tin* left, make a .seene 
of mncli braiity. The tAvo principal hi- 
erary iii'^titutious of li. are St. Mark’s 
eolh'gi' and a medical eol!eg(*. 4’lief<n’iiier, 
which uas incorporated in ISOti, is a 
(^afliolie institution, Avell eiidoAved, and 
has a library containing about 10,000 


defence of the city, the J, 

a^id Ohio itoih-bcKf.) 

{icterus Bmg&m 
oriolus BdBimort^ Wilson 4 '"/dljo, aiso^ 
hqin^-nesty g(il$en rohiti^rtAird^ hangiiiR 
Baltimore bird is a beau lift 
Visitor from the south, wliich ^rivea i_ 
Peiiusylvaiija about the beginning of May, 
aiM^ departs towards the ia.st of August or 
first of September. It is most generally 
known by, the name of Uultinior^i hird^ so 
called, according to Catesby, from its 
black and orange plumage, |Jbgse colors 
being those of Culvert ^gUimore, 

propnetary of the M^- 

lantl. — The binl is Sfwen iiicIieOongj 'and 
has a nearly straight, sti*ong, ISaek bill, 
tapering to u point. 3'be head, throat and 
np|>er ])art of the back and wings are 
black ; the uiferior part of the back, rump 
aiul whole of the bodj'^ beiieutb are of a 
briliiaiit orange hue. The tail is slightly 
forked ; the' Jogs are of a lead imlor, and 
the irides hazel. 3’iie colors of the fe- 
male are far J(‘ss brilliant than those of the 
male. Beautiful figures of both sexesare 
given in Wilson’s Ainui icuu Ornilliolo^, 
whence thi*^ account is ski'tcftied. — The 
nest of ilie Baltimore bird js formed by 
liistening .strong strings of lietiip or flax 
round two forked twigs, coiTrs]>omlmg to 
ihc intended width of tlu'Ucst,oii tbeJmgh 
beiulmg extremities of ujiple, willow or 
tiilip-trei^ brmiciies, near fiirm-liousjes. 
With '>imi]ar materials, togetiier .with 
Ino.si' tow, a strong’ sort of cloth is Inter- 
A\o\en, n'scmbhng raw fidt, liu’ming a 
pouch MX or seven inches (leep. This 
IS well liiK'd with soft substanci'S, which 
are workcil into the outward netting, and, 
fimdly, with a laytT of horfte-liair; the 
whole being protectiid from sun and ruin b> 
the ()vorhanging leaves. The nests, how - 
evci, ur<* not uniformly of the same shape, 
and soiiK! are more perfect tliaii otJiers. — 
WJiili' making tlicir nests, these birds will 
carry off any iJiroati or sti’ings left within 


voliimrs. The UK'dical colli'ge was 
fouiidr'd in 1H07, and, in I HI 2, it received 
a lU'W cbartm- with the. title of iniiirrsiti/, 
— A fbrmidabhi attaek was made* on this 

f y din ing the late wai, on tlie 13th and 
th of Sepi. 1814, by the British, under 
general Boss. 'On the 13th, the battle at 
N^rth point Avas foUglil ; anti, on tlu; 
14t^, fort !M ’I fen ry was bombarded. The 
Avas rt'pulsed, and general j[toss 
An elegant structure of marble, 
3.5 feet high, called the battle 
monument, has been erccteil to cornmeftif* 
orate, this even^. On the cohnnn are 
inscribed the names of those who fell in 


their reaeh ; they will even attempt to 
pul) off the strings with whicfi grafts are 
srciirod. All such materials of© inter- 
wovt ‘11 in the fiibiic with great ihgonuity, 
and tilt; strong(;st and best njateriaJs are 
unifin'mly found in parts by which the 
whole luist is supported. — The Baltimore 
bird feeds on bugs, cateiqtillars, bectl^os, 
A e. His song is a clear, mellow whia^e, 
repeated at short intervals ; Aviien 
ed, a rapid chirjpingJs uttered, but aliA^ys 
" folloAved by hjs peculiar mellow notes. 
The species inhabits NortJi Aingiica, feorn 
Canada to Mexico, and is fotiM 
fiir south as Brazil ; 
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-Balzac, Jran Louis Guez de, a mem- 
ber of the French academy, boni at An- 
gdiil^me, in 15i>4, lived in Rome as agent 
of the cardinal de Lavalette, after two 
years established himself in Paris, and, by 
his talents, attracted the favorable notice, 
of the cardinal Richelieu, who conferred 
U^on him a salary of 2000 livres,with the 
title of a counsellor of state. He was 
considered as one of the greatest scholars 
and moat eloquent men of ^ age in 
France ; yet his numerous wB^gs found 
severe en^cs. Among these, Goulu, gen- 
eral of ® Feuillans (a jnaonakic order, 
lA^er’ tRf^rule of St. Bebiard), pushed 
l^S^’cri^ciSrns even to insult and abuse. 
This induced B. to leave Paris. He died 
in Angouleme, in 1654, in tlie 60fh year 
of his age. Aiming at dignity of style, he 
fell into bombast, aftectation and exag- 
geration, so that his works Imve gradually 
lost their reputation as taste has improved 
in purity. Nevertlieless, we must do jus- 
tice to the harmony of his periods, and 
acknowledge that he has done much to- 
wards the improvement of the French 
prose. He had studied tlie ancients, and 
his Latin poems, although without re- 
markable poetical merit, arc pure, and 
free from tiie faults of his French writ- 
ings. Tiie most perfect of his works is, 
without doubt, a treatise upon l>atiu 
verse. The assertion of Voltaire atid 
Laharj)e, that he occupied himself more 
with words than with ideas, is too severe. 
A complete edition of his works apn(‘ared 
at Paris, in 1665, in two volumes, mlio. 

Bambarra ; one of the largest and most 
powerful kingdoms of Central Africa ; 
nounded N. by the Great Desert, W. by 
Kaaria, Mandingo and Ladamar, E. by 
Tiinhuctoo, and S. by Kong. Tt is tniv- 
ersed from W. to E. by the Niger, and is 
generally very fertile. The inhabitants 
are a mi'xture of Moors and Negroids. 
Among tlie towns are Sego, the capital, 
Jenne and Sansanding. 

Bamberg. This town, formerly the cap- 
ital and place of residence of a bishop, 
whose see contained 1375 square miles 
and 200,000 inhabitants, now the seat of 
the provincial authorities of the Bavarian 
circle of tlie Upper Maine, and of an arch- 
bishop, has about 20,000 inhabitants. The 
prince of Neufchatel, Berthier, the son-in- 
law of duke William of Bavaria, here 
threw himself from a window, in the pal- 
ace of the latter, in 1815, on account of 
the new revolution in France. The.^ 
cathedral church waS bual't as early as 



Bamboo Caxe. The bamboo cam* 
(hambiisa anindvwcea) has a hollow, 
round, straight and shining stem, and 
sometimes grows to the h iigth of 10 feet 
afid upwards; has knots at the distance 
of 10 or 12 inches from each otluu*, with 
thick, rough and hairy sheaths, alternate 
branches, and small, entire and spear- 
shaped leaves. There is scarcely any 
plant 80 comipon in hot clirpatea aft this, 
and fb*# are 'more e:ttehsive]y It 

occurs Within thefrc^cal i^bns;wth of 
tHe'^bastem and We^m nemis^t^res, 
thrdtr^but the Indies and the 

greater j[>art of Cliina, in the West Indies 
and America. In temperate climates; it 
can only be cultivafetl in ahot-bouse^:, and 
its growth is so rapid, even theit, mat a 
strong shoot has been known to spring 
from the ground and attain the lif*ight of 
20 feet in 6 weeks. — The inhabitants of 
many parrs of India build tlieir houses 
almost wholly of bamboo, and make all 
sorts of furniture with it in a very inge- 
nious manner. — They likewise form with 
it several kmds of utensils for their kitch- 
ens and tal)](*s ; and from two )Meces of 
bamboo, rubbed Irard together, tlu'y pro- 
<luce fire. — The masts of bcaits, boxes, 
baskets, and inniinuTable other articles, 
are made of bamboo. After ba\mg been 
bruised, steepcul in water, ntid formed into 
a pulp, paper is rnanutactured from tfie 
.slH‘aths and heaves. The stems are fre- 
qiieiiUy bored, and used as pipe^ ha* con- 
V(‘ymg wat(‘r ; and tlu' strongest sc'rve to 
make the sti(‘ks or poles with winch tlie 
slaves or s<*rvaiits carry those litters, so 
eornmoii in the East, calh'd pahnujuimt. 
The stems of tin: bamboo servi* as the 
usual ience for gardens and other enclo- 
su!(‘s; and the leaves are generally put 
round tlie tea exported from Cliiiia to Eu- 
rope and America. Some of the Malays 
jireserve the small and tcndiT shoots in 
vinegar and pej>per, to beeat«‘n witli their 
food. Many of the walking canes used 
in Europci and tlie IT. States an^ forrm'd of 
young bamboo shoots. Tlie Chinese 
make a kind of frame-work of bamboo, by 
winch they arc enabled to float in water ; 
and the Chinese merchants, when gollhs 
on a voyage, always provide themselVra 
with this siinple apparatus to save their 
lives in case of shipwreck. It is formed 
by placing four bamboos horizontt^y 
across each other, so as to leave a square 
place in the middle for the* body, apd, 
when used, is slipped over the head, ailfd 
secured by being tietf to the waist. 

BAmbouk, or BambCC ; a town in Afri- 
ca, and c^oital of a kingdom of the same 
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name, b(’twe» n the Falenie and Senegal 
rivers; Ion. \P W W. ; lat. 13° 25' N. 
The euimtrv is situated between 12° 30' 
fuid 14^ 15' j\. lat.; about 3G leagues from 
N. to S., and 28 in breadth, and saidjq 
contain about 60,000 inhabitants. It is 
composed chiefly of Ipfty, naked and bar- 
ren mountains, and its wealth consists en- 
tirely in its mineral {srpductionsri 
are gold (whicih ia abuqdant|, ^ver, iron, 
tin, lead re- 

ntarkable en^als ajre a ^cies of asses, 
cxtren^ely white (which the inhabitwits 
not allow to be sent out of the country), 
white foxea, and the giraffe. The little 
which is known of this state is derived 
from j| Frenchman named Cornpagnony 
who iesided there a year and a half, in 
the beginnhig of the last century. {Labat, 
Afrique OccidentoLCy iv. 5.) 

Ban, in ancient jurisprudence ; a dec- 
laration of outlawry, of which we have 
recently had an instance in the proclama- 
tion issued against Napoleon after bis rc- 
tuni from Elba . — Bariy in political law, is 
equivalent to excommunication in ecclesi- 
iLstical. The emperor of G<irrtmny had the 
right to declare a member of the empire 
inider the ban, and to dis[K)se of his feud. 
The ban, like the excommunication, li>rbids 
ev(‘ry out* to have intercourse with the 
person proscribed, or to give him food or 
shelter. Very ojlen, liowevcr, the sen- 
huice was rcp{‘al(‘d, and the party restored 
to all liis rights and privilcgi's . — BaUy in 
military allairs, is an ordiT, given by b(;at- 
ing the drum or sounding the tnmijiet, 
requiring the strict observance of disci- 
pline, or announcing the appointmiMit of 
an officer, &c. 

Ban {baimus), TJiis name is given to 
the governors of Dalmatia, Sclavonia, 
Croatia, placed at the liead of civil and 
military affairs in these countries. Ban 
signifies, in the Sclavonian tongue, a 
master. A province, over which a han- 
nus WTis placed, is called hannat. At 
j)resent,the only ban is that of Croatia, who 
has the third place among the secular 
nobles of Hungary, Before him come the 
palatinus regni and the judex curioi, 
,^ANana. The banana is a valuable 
{niusa sapienihim) which grows in 
tlie West Indies and other tropical coun- 
tries, and has leaves about six fejet in 
ieimth and a foot broad in the 
an^ fruit four or five inches long, 
about the shape of tJie cucumber, WJI^m 
rip4 the banapa is a very agreeable 
with a soil arjd lusdous pulp, and^ia froTi, 
quently introduced in desseru in the Wept 
Indies, but never eaten green, like the 


plantain. The J^paniards have a 
stitious dislike to cut this fruit a 
they always slice it from end to endjitBK 
cause, in the former case, the sectiou pre* 
sents an imo^ary resemblance to tlie 
instrument of our Savior’s crucifixion. 
Tho banana is sometimes fried Jn slices 
as fritters. If the pulp of this fruit be 
squeezed through a fine sieve, it may be 
formed into small loaves, which, after 
havipg ,bepn .prope^;ly dried, may be 

Utr R greatiength ^ ff 

,&ano 49 anAiB)aiidr.bpk>ngum fo the 
Netoerlajwte, ppar Bumatra, the 

vassal states of Padsmbap^fll^laining 
60,000 inhabitants, among the^ .25,000 
Chinese, is known op account Of its fin 
mines, worked by the Dutch East India 
c-ompany (the annual profit of which, to 
the Dutch, is.estimated at 150,000jC), and 
its pearl fishery, which is also ]>rodu,ctive 
on the shores of the group of Solo islands, 
north-east from Borneo. The tin of BonCp 
is pure and easily obtained. The southn 
easterly part of Banca has not yet been, 
examined. The Banca islands, in 2^ 

S. lat., and 105° 41' E. Ion., aflord shelter 
from S. W. by S. to N. W., with a good 
supidy of water and fuel. 

BaxNda Islands ; a group of islands be- 
longing to the Netherlands, in the Eastern 
ocean, lying E. of tlie Celebes ; so called 
from Banda, the principal of tliein ; Ion. 
130° 37' E. ; lat. 4° 12' S. They con^in 
but 5763 inhabitants, though they are said 
formerly to have contained 15,000. Tiieir 
chief produce is nutmegs, of which they 
are competent to supply the want to the 
rest of the world. The whole quantity 
])roduced on these islands cannot be ac- 
curately stated. The annual sales are said 
formerly to have amoimted to 350,000 
pounds of nutmegs and 100,000 jiounds 
of mace. WJien, however, they were 
taken by the English, in 171)6, tJie half 
year’s crop was found to he little more 
than 80,000 jiounds of nutmegs and about 
24,000 pounds of mace. The trees iu all 
the other islands were carefully extirpated 
by command of the Dutch ; and the. whole 
trade of those where the growtii is cher- 
ished is a complete monopoly. — The 
names of tlie islands are B^da, or Lop- 
tor; Piiloway, or Poolaway; Pulo 
or Poolaron; Neira, Gunong Assi, ji:^ 
Guaiiapi^ Rosyugen ; Pulo Praqg^p, 
Pulo Suanjec Capal, and Nylucky, 
inhabitants are iu alliance with thcDut^ 
East India compauy---^T!hcsc islands caci 
never be expend to yiel^ any adyipi^ 
beside that derived from the spijf - ^ 
Entirely cut off from tlie othe^ ^ 
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that they soon made themselves in- 
dependent of J^enos Ayr('«, iiiider the 
gneiMlee of Artigas, in conNrquenee of a 
by hMln over the Buenos 
iMi i l iC M IBIfl; abOttubiju. But, soon 
amrward% the Bratullans^ firetending to 
feer Aitigas ipopagata his 

rSN^okitKinaiy doctrines % Krezil, attack- 
od*Mw^^4}poke op his ibrees^ and com- 


ipp »»and deprived of all commerce, save 
mi BKiag bilterhig the indigent na- 
mKj^-4Me siTfBhMeiijem stYd^udi-tirest- 
^CTTfWtoidc, they ^Iten demluite of the 

inefAsofsiibBistettee ftir^lheirwn inhab- 
rtatSl^%nfd supplied vrttli overjL, 

iiecei^eill^ fi^ abroad. s» iiamre* whleF 


abroad, a» iiamiW) wh^ fear ^at Aitigas wop^ata his 

has lavisrdy bOstO#ed »ipoii them articles reN^okitionaiy doctrines lb Sbwsil, attack- 
of hixur}^, has detricti thehi those of im- edfdtiii^^^broke op his fbraeflji and corn- 
mediate n^essity. Banda is likewise pellbd him to By into Pai4afaa3^.---‘Bra^ 
accounted a most unhealthy place, cspe- continue todiold military possession of 
dially at the chief settlemetrt' of NeirA the country althou^ rewst^ by die in- 
8ome fl^hute this cirCTlmsttuice to the habiliants, until ISS^ when they ware iri- 
nerghbdp^d of the volcano, in the island duccd, OstensiWy by persuasion, but really 
of GunWgApi, and others to a dcleteri- by intimidation, to send delegates to a 
Otis quality in the water. convention at their capital, Monte Video^ 

Banda Oriental. This tract of conn- and to consent to be annexed toBm^il, by 
try ha*? fixed public attention, as the sub- the name of the Ci^-Platine piwince, 
ject of nil obstinate war between Brazil which don Pedro claims as a voluntary 
and the United Provinces of La Plata, and union of the people witli the empire of 
seems destined, by its geop'apliical posi- Brazil. When Brazil separated from 
tion, to possess much importance liereaf- Portugal, in 1823, the Orientalists joined 
ter. It is situated between the eastern a party of the army which declarful for 
bank of the river Uruguay and the oeean, Portugal, and, on the submission of these 


and between the river La Plata on the 
south and the Sien*a do Tof>as on the 
north (wliich separates it from Brazil), and 


troops, called Upon Buenos Ayres for aid. 
Assistance was given them in arms, mon- 
ey and men, but not ostensibly by the 


receives its name from its position witli congress, until their leaders, liavalleja 


respect to the Uruguay, It is fertile and 
health)^ and, although checked in its pros- 
|)erity by political misfortunes, had gained 
a white population of 80,000 souls. Hav- 


ing been originally set|led by a {^p;uiish 
Cblony from Buenos Ajrtjs, it fell under 
tho anthorlty of Spain, but eame, at 
length, to be the oeeasion of contention 
with Portugal. Both nations prized it ; 
Hpain, as giving her tlie control of both 
sides of the river I^a Plata ; Portugal, us 
necessary to the fi*ee and secure naviga- 
tion of the immense interior of Brazil ; 
and each nation asserted a claim to a ter- 
ritory of so much conscqueriC(\ During 
the long %vars between l^orfugal and 


and Prnctuoso Rivera, bad shut u]> the 
Brazilians in Monte Video, and a pro- 
visional government, organized in tlie 
town of Florida, formally dedaretl tlio 
Banda Oriental to be reunited to Buenos 
Ayres. The standard of independence 
was raised by Fruetuoso Rivera, April 
27rh, 1H2(>; ami, as he was iminediaiely 
aideil, by liavnlhja, with forces organized 
ill Buenos Ayres, rids may he considered 
as the actual eomrneiicenient of'the war. 
Oct. l‘2j Lavalhja gained t]i<3 victory ol' 
Sarandi, and the rejiiihlic no Jongm* h(‘sj- 
tated to assume a quarrel, whiidi h<-gari 
to w^ear a jirosperous aspect. But no 
formal declaration of war \\'as issnt'd 


Spain, relativ^e to the various boumlarii'S until that ol’ Pedro, dated Dee, JJOth, 182h, 
oi their vast possessions in South Ameri- which entered intoanelaborati.’ exposition 


ca, the Banda Oriental was overrun and 
wasted, sometimes by one and sornetiim's 
by the other, and their respective preten- 


which entered intoanelaborati.’ exposition 
of the alleged rights of Brazil. ^J'he war 
has been alike pivjudicial to both coun- 
tries. While Pedro blockaded jhienos 


sibns were differently regulated by sue- Ayres, the cruisers of the latter cut up 
eCSsiVe treaties. In 1777, Portugal was the commerce of Brazil ; and while botn 
forced to consent to the line of the Sierra parties contributed to waste the 


do Topus, but aflenvards seized on the 
district of the Missions, which she con- 
sented to restore, in 1804, as the price of 
the Portuguese fortress of Olivenza, held 
by Spain. — When the revolution com- 
menced, the Orientalists naturally sided 


Oriental, the Oriental ists carried simS^r 
devastation into the Brazilian province of 
Rio Grande. But neither party possessed 
odeipiate ixisoiirces to strike a decisive 
®tid the golieitutious of O^eat 


iUj who, like other neutral nations, 


with the government of Jjpenos Ayres; SfUlfeh*d by the war, at length broilglit 
but Whether they merely ibfed in concert ’ ■abput a peace, which was signed at Rio, 
the latter, or acknowledged a dc- Atfg. 38th, li^8, and', in substance, pro- 
^ does not appear. Certain it is vfded tlieft the Banda Oriental slioiild 
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becoinc an mdepea4^i^ under |he tJiie «di^ce«i wbkb JDad 

mutual guaraniee ofttti 0 v iwo coutracupg les? (cbufc:liei^ vAtot|w|p^ 

parties. Thtis QOtn^iiRt^y tmjoa^ Mops? .Midiaace^ 

exhausting both Gedkioc wiui their 

exMled ill a di«wit|ga«^ other appuifemiaceei iiuntuig ^sJ^ges," 

of the ccwateet* ' , W . 

B4 nx>si>i;.o» Megeo, e novelist, bomp ji^ of AMMardani, oa 

about I486, It Ceetelnuovo di Sciivia, d^ declkw of their prospent^^ l^ 
studied at Rehie aadNaples, and applied ^ villas about that coHunercial city to be 
hiniself alntaet eao&hisivefy to polite utei^> pulled down, or sold in order to be pulled 
ture. He was^^ia his youth, a Dotninioan down, by the ah>p<fV,8o called. To many 
monk at Castehiuovo. He seems to hi^e this seems a barbarous custom. In Gar- 


lived some years in Mantu^ whera, PijTo 
Gottza^ and Gamilla Bentivoglio intrust- 
ed to him the education of their daughter. 
He afterwards resided*- at Milan, until, af- 
ter the l>attle of Pavia, the Sjianiards ban- 
ished^ui thence as a partisiin of Fnuicc. 
Upon tins he went first to Ludovico Gon- 
zaga, then to Oesare Fregoso, wlio had 
left the Venetihu for the French service, 
and lived with the latter, in Piedmont, till 
the conclusion of the truce between tiie 
belligi^rent jwwers, and then folio W(;d him 
to France. After the death of his protwt- 
tor, he lesided at Agon, with the ftmiily of 
the deceased, and, in J550, was apfiointed 
bjshop of that city. He left the axlnuuis- 
tnition of his diocese to the bisliop of 
(h’asM-, an<l employed himselli at the ad- 
vanced age of /O, in the completion of 
Ills novels, of wliicli he puhJisiied three 
\oIur»ies in 1554; afonrthwas pnblisJied 
in 157d, ufuir his death. Camillo Fraii- 
c(-sc4nni also published liis novels at 
Venice, in 150(3, 4to. 13. published, at 
Ageii, in 1545, Canli XI ddle Lodi ddla 
S. Lwrezia Gonzaga di Ganzuda t dd 
l^tro Jb^iore, coL Teinpio di Pxulicitia, and 
also two other poems ; altogether (»f hut 
little value. Other poems of liis, Ibund 
in niannsi-ri])t at Turin, were [>rinted by 
Gosta, in lirSlO, mid(3r the title of Rhm di 
Maitco Banddlo* The novels of J3. are 
distinguished by a natural simplicity, a 
rapid narration, and periods at once short 
and harmonious} but tlnar contents are 
frequently impure. This reproach ap- 
plii^s more to him than to Boccaccio, tliat 
lie lovi-H to dwell on wanton scenes, and 
,, to jiamt them in lively colors to the im- 
.^ination. 

f BANDE Noire. When tlie revolution 
Frailce had rendered superftiious 
much ecclesiastical property, also niapy 
cities and residences of the 
tw resident nobility, by the abolijbmih ,of 
trusts and entails, and by the 
ion of property among the chiuuwB^df ^ 
these fonuhes, nothing was mure n.ai;i:4;id 
than that, whb |be iru-rease of popuWi&]', 
societies should be formed to purchase 
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many, aloOr After the great s^ularization 
of cathednda and monasteii^ associa-' 
tions were formed, partieidli^ of dm 
Jews, who, with profit to ^bemselKes, 
bought the buildings which hegi become'’ 
unnecessary, pulled tliem down, and sqld 
the materials, as well as the state’s do- 
mains, which bad been alienated in large 
lots, and were now disposed of by theoi Jn 
small jmrtions. The bande noire (ius^fsh- 
e<l itself from the sale of the materials jfor 
building, from the felling of wood iu Vdfb 
parks, and from the disposal of land for 
gardens, meadows and fields. The ptljb- 
lie, too, were benefited at the same lime. 
In places where tliis has frequently hap- 
pened, the couiit^man dwells more com- 
fortably, and is licher, tJiaii iu many other 
quarters ; for example, in the Pyrenees, 
and panic ulariy in tJic southerly part of 
France. 

Handettini, Theresa, an impro.^isa- 
trico, horn at Lucca, ithont 1750, received 
a i-areful education, but was obliged (her 
liimily having lust their property) to go 
n|>oii tlic stage. She made her first ap- 
}>earance iu Florence, and was unsuccess- 
ful. This, united to her love for polite 
litcratun-, led her to tlie most assiduous 
study of tiie poets. As she was one day 
listening to an iiuprovisatore of Verona, 
her own genius broke forth in a splendid 
poetical panegyric on the poet. En- 
couraged by him, she devoted herself eii- 
tindy to this beautiful art. Her originali- 
ty, her fervid imagination, and the truth 
and Jiannony of her expression, soon 
gaiiieil for her a distinguished celebrity. 
She was enabled to abandon thC stag^, and 
travel through Italy ; and she enjoyed tlie 
honor of being chosen a member of ^v- 
eral academies. One of her most 
brated poems was that wliicli sh6 4^v- 
ered, in 1794, impromptu, befum th^iince 
Lainbertini, at Boloffua, on the d|w of 
Marie Antoinette of France. 11^1113, 
wearied wi^ travelling, she 
her native cj^, where she lived r^lretLaii 
dier small property. She pub^h^ iPm 

/re (Lucca,4j,of wiuch ' 





ta i!if6 VorW, 

under ffigiflaiTie of Atndrilli f!tl*«8Cia, Sag- 
gio (bulalished, in 

rist^ by Bi^oifi)i among '^hfcli the poem 
on Petrarch’s int^nde^ "with Laura, in 
the church, is particularly distinguished, 
and places her by the aide of Rossi. 

Bandit (Ital. bandito); originally an 
€:tUe, then a hired murderer. This nairio 
given to the assassins (see Ishmadites) 
of Italy. the present time, in Italy, 
dit and are almost synonymous. 

Jy form a kind of society of tliem- 
yes, which is subjected to strict laws, 
.and lives in open or secret war with tlu^ 
civil authorities, and are a disgraceful 
proof of its weakness, no Italian goveni- 
ment having Succeeded in extirpating 
them» Tiie strict measures which the 
papal government adopted, in 18‘^0, 
against persons who should harbor ban- 
dits and robbers, have iudtjed tlestroyed 
their lurking-places ; hut tlie villains who 
were formerly settled are now become 
vagabonds, l^ose, however, who infijst 
the environs eff Naples, are the peasants 
of the country, who, besides being en- 
gaged in agriculture, employ thenisclves 
in robbery and murder. The fear of 
capital punishinciit is ineffectual to de- 
ter them from these crimes. Peter the 
Calabrian, the most terrible among these 
robbers, in 1819, named himself, in imita- 
tion of the titles of Napoleon, ‘‘emperor* 
of the mountains,” “ king of the woods,” 
“ protector of the conserihed'^ and “ rncMli- 
ator of the highways from Florence to 
Naples.” The government of Ferdinand f 
was compelled to make a compact with 
this bandit. One of the robbers entered 
the royal service, as a cajitain, in 1818, 
and engaged to take captive his former 
comrades. More lately, adventurers of all 
kinds have joined them. These han- 
tlits are to be distinguished from otlier 
robbers, who are called malviventi ; and 
the Austrian troops, which occupied Na- 
j)lea^ "wnre obliged to send large d<*tacli- 
ments to repress them. It is romarkabh*, 
in thei^ robbers, that they only attack 
traycUera bn the highways. This also is 
true of those who exact from strangers 
and natives a sum of money ft>r firotcc- 
tion, and give them in return a letter of 
security ; which, a shoW time ago, was tho 
case in Sicily, tyhem the bandits dwell in 
greatest numbers in the^ Vlftl Deinone. 
rdre the prince of Villa Friiftea declared 
political and other views, 


a hVciy, 

tb^jm iriflf 

whfijfe^'^^ never abused for even 
J® a^/Certoin ronirtntic 
sdnPfW fibndr derived ikUn the middle 
^es. They keep their ]iromises iiivio- 
fete, and Uften take befter care of the se- 
curity of a place intrusted to them than 
the fJublic authorities. 

also BanniRR, John (In English, 
always written BaHer\ a Swedish general 
in the thirty years’ war, descended fVom 
ah old'hobJe family of Sweden, was born 
in 15116. When a child, he fell firom the 
castle of Honiings-hohn, four stories high, 
without being iujured. Gustavus Adol- 
]>lius, who vahu‘d him veiy' much, early 
prophesied that he was destined for gtCat- 
ness. Pb* made his lirst campaigns in 
Poland and Russia, and accomjmnied his 
king to Germany. After 'the death of 
GustaMis, in l(i»‘19, he had the clfa f Com- 
mand f)ver 16,000 men, and was the ter- 
ror of tlie enemy. H(‘ obtained th<' great- 
est gloiy by Ids victory at Wittetock, in 
16^36, over tin; imperial and Saxon troops; 
and it was also owing to his activity, that, 
after the battle of Nordlingen,'tlu‘ affairs 
of Sweden gradually improved. Ilediefi 
at ITalberstadt, in 16*11, under 45 y(‘ars of 
age, and was suspected to ba\e Ix cm poi- 
soned. In him Swedem lost her ablest 
general, and tin? ifiij)enal troops tlieir 
mo«t dangerous etieiny. B. wtis careful 
to engage in no enterjmse vvitliout a rea- 
sonable probability of su(*cess. H(‘ knew 
liow to avf)id danger with di’XtiTity, and 
to ('seape from a superior force', liuring 
bis command, .‘10,000 of the ('in'my were 
killed, and (iOO standards takcti, on differ- 
ent occasions. He was always found at 
the head of his mcb, and maintained gfiod 
discipline. He wuntt'd patience' for sieges. 
He has been accused of pride niiel severi- 
ty. Tho pleasures of the table* and of 
hive oce*upied all the leisure time Avhich 
his employments allowed him, and proba- 
bly immoderate indulgence in them was 
The real poison which brought on liis 
death. He was thn;e times married. 

Bangor ; a i)ost-town and capital of 
the county of Penobscot, in Maine, pm 
the W. side oP Penobscot rive^at tltef- 
bead of the tide and of navigtllfeui ; 59 
miles N. of Owl’s-head, at the rnouth of 
P€^fteb9COt bay ; 68 miles N. E. of Aug 

45^ N. ; Ion. 68® 45' W.: p^- 
18^0, 1991 ; in 1895, 90^. 
is pleasant, and veiy advan- 
commerce. It is a ftonrishing 
contains a theotegical semina- 
ry ‘^th ^ court-house, 







tbfoughout the E^t a nAeans af 
cation. The Pei^^ians call it ber^. It ^ 
utada of the leaf qf ^kind of wild heixi^ 
in diffident ways- , 

Baaiaws ; a name formerly given by 
Europeajia to almost all tlie HindooSf l>e- 
causo haniy^ the, term whence it is de- 
rived, ^nifojs a hanker^ the class w^i 
vvluch Europeans liad most frequent ih- 
Kncoui^. It is one of the mixed classes, 
sprung . foom a father of Ute medical and 
a liiolher of the coiimierciul cloSvS. The 
I0ijgh.'>h saiJors call banian days those 
daya^; on wliich they have no flesh meal. 
Probably the name is taken from llieword 
at the Iiead *jf tins article, because, betbie 
p(M>ph' were acquainted witli the ab.sU- 
nonce oJ‘ all the Hindoos, it was thought 
to lie contined to the Banians. 

Banishmkxt. (See Hrile.) 

Banocu The term ba/ik, m reference to 
comna^rce, implies a jiluct; of deposit ol’ 
inonc'v. Banks, like most cotiimerciul 
ijistitutions, originated in Italy, where, in 
tlie intiiney (jf JOurojiCiin commerce, tln^ 
Jews were wont to assemlilo in tiie mar- 
ket-] ilact'! of the jnincipal towns, seatetl 
on bi'iiela's, ready to lend money'^; and 
lh(j feim is (leriv(‘d fiom the Italian 
\vord banco (beneh). Hanks are of threi* 
kinds, \ jz., of deposit^ of discount^ and ul‘ 
K'irculation. In sonu' cases, all these 
I'unctioiis are exercised by th(^same estab- 


thoge bq^^^h are 

(^afried ctitutjeff f«q^ the gov- 

ernment ; whereat, a private Dank is , usu- 
ally understoptl to be one that is c^ied 
on by one or more, individuals, without 
any particular connc.xion with the gov- 
eraiment, or any g^ecial authority or cli^- 
ter. Thjer® is, f^^instance, in England, 
but one public bank, namely, the hank 
of EngUnd; whereas, in tljpiU. Stat^ 
most of tlie banks are public, and, in 
of the states, private banks of, circulation 
are prohibited, by law. Tlie geuerh 
character and tjie diftcreut kinds of thest 
institutions being thus explained, tin 
reader will be enabled the more ea^^, ic 
understand our account of some 
banking institutions of the greatest hj^tpr- 
ical notoriety. , 

The Bank of Venice tvas establ^ltcjj as 
early us II7I, during tlie crusades,^ ^d 
for the purpose of rendering ussistanqq ,tc 
tliose exjieditions. It was a bank of deposit 
only, and strictly a public l^k, as tlje 
governineiit became responsible for tlie 
deposits, and the whole, capital was, in 
elbjct, a public loan, tins funds of tlie bank 
biMiig made use of by the govcninient; 
aiul, 111 the early piuiods of tlie operations 
of tliis bank, they were nut withdrawn, 
Avlieii once deposited, but the depq^ijlijor 
had a credit at the bank to the amount 




lisliiaent; souuilimes two ul' them aiul, 
ill other mstaijces, only one. — I. A bank 
of deposit receives money to keeji t(>r t1i(‘ 
dej>o.sit»>r, until he draws it out. 'Phis is 
the lir-'t and most obvious ]iurpose of 
those m.stitutioiis. Tlie goldsiiiitlis of 
Hoiidiiu were formerly banke rs of this 
dc'sciipiion: they took the moin'y', bullion, 
})lati!, \c. of depositors, merely for salii 
keejimg. — 2. Another branch of bank- 
ing busiiK SS is tlu? discounting of prom- 
issory notes and lulls of exchaiigi*, or 
loaning money iijion mortgage, pawn, 
tir other security.— H. A hank of circula- 
tion issues bills or notes of its own, in- 
^tonded to-rbe the circulating currency or 
hiedidih of excliunges, instead of gold and 
silver. Banks are also divided into j»tg6/ic 
and private ; but what is a pubho bf^^^ is 
4ot very definitely settled, 
government of a nation, or thje(Mlfet>al 
authorities of a place, as in 
has^lhe dii^ct management or 
a bank, itviajiipubhc one ; and thqsqumti- 
tutions of this c&ss, tlie credit of which is 


ilejiusited •, aiul he used the money so 
deiios^ited by transforring this credit to 
another person, instead of paying inone\. 
Subsequently, however, foe dcjiosits were 
allowed to be withdrawn ; lor, though the 
bank credits answered all the fiurjioses of 
money at Venice, a specie currency was 
wanted by persons going abroad, or Jia\- 
ing payments to make in distant places. 
Tins bank continued in operation until 
tin* dissolution, of tins republic, in 1798. 

'JVte Bank ff Amsterdam was estaUUjsh^d 
in J(i01I,and owed its origin to foe clipped 
and worn ciiireiicy, which, being of’ un- 
eertaim and fluctuating value, subjqeted 
the exchange to a correspbnfong^j9^Ctuu- 
tioii and uncertainty. Tne 
institution was, to give a certain i|i^^Uii- 
qiiestionable value to a bill 
dam; and, for foia purposq,. gm^ous 

coins were receiver in the 

bank at a value, 4icco|]dia^4p foeir 

weight an4^enes%^, small 
seiguioragabeingitme, 
supposed expense 
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fllr^i^iation of tljis bank bojs variutl at Oui the 26tli of Fe bruary of tliat year, 
times, but, on the whole, #rmd- being Sunday, an order of tlie privy < oun- 
increased. From 17b2.to ITO, it oil ^ym trausjniiitcd to il»o bunk ruwjirds 
ffom about £] 1 , 000 , 000 ; to about evening, prohibiiing tlie fnialin- payment 
£12,600,000; from 1600 to 3810 , it in- of specie until tlu' iileasme of pailiameiU 
creased to above £18,000,000 ; Iroui 1810 should be made know ri. 'riie jHirliameiit 
to 1820, it was at the maximum, beinit, in took the subject into cniisideratiuii the 
Aug., 1817, as high ns £30,01)0,008, and, next day, Feb. 27, and approved of the 
generBlly, during this fieriod, ranging from order ot the jirivy council. 3’b(' siispcii- 
£25,000,000 to £28,000,000 ; from 1820 sion of si>t^cie ^laymcnt was ongmally in- 
to 1826, it ranged from £18,000,000 to tended to be only u ti’nipcnar) measure, 
£23,000,000, and, on die 26th of I'''ebrua- and the strongest ‘assnranct.s were given 
ry, 1826, was £23,673,737. It thus ap- to thi^, effect on the part of the bunk and 
pears that the circulation of givi s the government. It was, iiowever, con- 
fl»e bank an efft etive loanii^^c^pitai of tinned, from time time, but alWys as a 
SW £15,000,000 to £ 20 , 000 , 000 . It ap- teipporary measure until, in 1819, 22 
[ittirs, furtlier, that the at^tual capital of the }vars after die suspension of payment, 
ifMrtitirtion is greater than its nominal steps bpgan seriously to be tahep lor 
lE^ock, or the aii|ount on which dividends resulting specie payipents, wlii< h were, 
arQ made. Ih March, 1819, the act- in fiict, resuiuod, on the 1st of May, 1823. 
iKtl capital exceeded the nominal by The bank dins present^, the singular cx- 
i^,261,280; Iwit this excess must vary ample of a virtual insolvency for 26 3 ears, 
with the periods'of making dividcnils, and ami eventual redemption ot its pajier and 
with the good or ill success of the its credit ; and this return to specie pay- 
business of the institution. From all these ments was not attended by at>y sudden 
sources the bonk has an available^ loaning revulsion or commercia] shock,; prepara- 
capital of over £ 20 , 000 , 000 , besides, die tioiis were made for it Jong beforehand. 
]<Nui of £10,672,490 to the govermiieiit. The amount of die notes of the bunk 
Thus, on a capital stock of 11 nil llion.*!, die in circulation w^as reduccMl from about 
bank receives inten;st on iH^tvvet'ii 30 and £24,000,000 to about £18,000,000. In rbe 
dOv'iniJlioiis, including die interest on die mean time, a new coinage of g(»l(l had 
gov^wneiit loan, besides tlie bonus annu- b(‘(‘n issued, in 1821 — 1822, to tfie jimnimt 
ally paid to the bunk, tor its agem^y in the of £14,877,517, vv’hicli snp/)hed the < hasm 
ftnanrial concerns. This accounts Ibr the made in the circnhitioii ul’the cei/niiy by 
rate of div ideials made on the capital the reduction of the amount of hank of 
it0ck, 08 above stated, being Ijetvvecni two I'iiiglaml notes, and also went to t('pleiii>li 
Hild three times the current rate of inter- the vaults of the biuik, in preparation l()r 
est in Great Hritaiii. It has not, at the llie run that might bo made op the re- 
time of this article going to press, been sumption of jiayment; but the danger w as 
ascertained what etlijct tlie law of 1826, jiassed with tlie greatest hieility. 4’iie 
whii^i went into operation Feb. 5, 1829, bank-notes bad depreciated, or, as the 
prohibiting the circulation of notes under phrase was at die time, the ju ice of bull- 
£5, will have -ujkui the amount of the ion bad gradually risen, vso as Uj lx , at out) 
circulation. This regulation, instead of jwriod, at the rate of 14 or 15 [)ercent, ; 
dilHinisliing, seems to be likely to increase, and, if the bank bad then stoj)p('d sud- 
the'f amount of einudation of bank of denly, and, if we may imagine it p^Js^il^](», 
England notes; for, th^gh the bank-m)te iiai I redeemed the whole ol' its pajier, 
circulation ^vill be, the whole, diiiiin- £ 2 .'», 000 , 000 or more, with specie, it would 
ished, throughout the kingdom, by siilisti- have been a gain to the then holde rs of 
tuting specie, in part, for the small notes, the notes, in the tvhole, of £3,500,000, and 
yet the same measure will, most probably, a loss to the then debtors to the bank of| 
o greater country circu]al||^ to its the same amount, assuming die dejirecia- 
lUftes of £5 and upwards;- Since 1800, tion to lie 14 |pr cent ; while tlie 
die cid^eulation of the notes of this bank itself would have lost only the a^^ounttff 
under £6 has varied exceedingly, being, bud; debts, which would have been inado 
la 1800, £1,406,708 ; in 1816, £9,036,374; spqh a sudden and trepientlpis revul- 
in 1824, as low as £491,370 ; and, in 1826, fp^vdie moment of the resupi- 

when th^ law was enacted, standing at i njfe 'pgy specie itself, by thievery opCr- 
£1^559,756. — The m&st knj^i^Uuit event the payments tptjne bank, 

in the history of th^ iiistidiliea we have specie ; . for th^.ba^ had 

.^feserved for a diflftinol consideration, viz., pWJtito demand pay miept; of 'notes and 
^ stppiipig Of a^ie payiaeat, in 1797. hma discounted in specif or, what wouU 
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have equivalent, its own notes. Such 
a MK'iisiirc would evidently have shaken 
the Kutiidoin to its foundations, ajid prob- 
ably have 1)1 ought down its commercial, 
finaneial and eeotionucal systems in ruins. 
Instead of -uch a catastrophe, eitlier in 
diseontiiiiiing or renewing j)ayinents of 
sprei(‘, ( aeli of which w.‘is (apjally diffi- 
cult and ha/.ardous, tln^ transition in the 
de[)! (a jation of the paper was gradual, and 
almost ini perceptible, and, after the over- 
tiirow of Napoleon, its rise in value wn& 
again, for the moat part, as gi*adiral, Until 
it arrived tO par with gold, before the 
resumptioti of specie payments. In a po- 
litical, financial and commercial view, 
this institution, fhytn the ^ispension to 
the resumption' of ilpecie payments, pre- 
sents a stupendhtts phenomenon, unpar- 
alleled in histc^. The’ suspension of 
paymetit, in 1797^ yras one of those hold 
mcasnirs, whiOh'^V^' justified only by ex- 
treme cases, and which, in such cases, are, 
ill ftict, the ofily prudent measures. I'he 
wh()l(’ sy^^m br financial administration, 
ainl all the bbmmercial comlhnations and 
connexions Of the Jcingdom, Ivere involved 
in the aftairs of the ihstimtioii at the, time 
of its stnpjiing, in 1797. The holders of 
the n<)res, and the; depositors, werc press- 
ing to the flank for sjiecie, of wliicli there 
remained in the vaults only £1,527^2,000, 
while tli(' imto.s and Claims outstanding, 
aial wliieli might be demaiid(‘d, were 
CH,() !0,‘2.‘)0, and tlie demands were pour- 
ing in witli a still increasing tidix It 
sei'iiK'd probable that the bunk mu«t stop 
jiayment after paying out tins specie ; tin* 
sbocki \vbatever it miglit be, must be^n- 
countered, and it was very justly suppos- 
ed tiiat If wolild be, in a measure, broken, 
by aiilieijiatiiigtho nec(‘ssity, and stopjniig 
with more than a million in its vaults, in- 
stead of waiting until they should have 
been raiiptied. The rt'asous given iu par- 
liament m favor of this suspension of jiay- 
meiir, and of its continuance fi’om lime to 
time, were, 1. that the bank could not 
continue its discounts, and its paymi'iits iu 
- .(gpc'cie ; and, if its discounts were stopjx’d, 
gn atly reduced, the commerce of tlie 
^Country would be destroyed: % that the 
Ssrtaiit of the'govemmertfewoiikl be lost if 
the bank: should cease to make advances 
upon its taxes : S',* that J^iecie payments 
were of hit ' benefit to England, as the B^ 
oil, ort drfeiwn fi-om the baiik,^iNijiMH 

abroad : ‘'4. that it was more 
that tltM4>ank should exist, than*'w8f% 
shoukiih«6t its payments at tlie 
6f its 5. that the eornMtf^l 

orraihg^^tf^j^edliibina'tions and felatidlt^, 
fexisting in the kingdom, would be broken 
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up by the dissolution of this inalitiil^H 
and, l>eing once broken up, could iviM 
be renew^ ; and, 6. that it was bettj^lp 
stop spteOiil^ payments whik? secne SjpetSi 
and huIjSon could be kept in 
by tliHt 'means. Such were the felons 
given in favor of the measure, andxitough 
it has been t^ensured by som<‘, who 
pretmided to discover in it tlM‘ cause of 
much financial and commercial derange- 
ment, yet theydomot show by wbatotlier 
course Great Britain could have struggled 
tferough the tembib conflicts of that period. 

Bank o/jprance.^^l^he bank of Franco 
was established, in 1803, by tlie union of 
three priviate backing institiitjdhs of Paris; 
with a capital of 45*000,000 ^tancs, wBh 
the exclusive pritile)^ of issuing bilfapay-^ 
able to the beatar for 15 years. ^ In 1808, 
the h^irik was invested with the righ^to 
establish provincial branches, sorneffJSIflf 
which have been established in the 
mercial towns of the kingdom. This, 
like the bank of England, is a hank 0 
deposit, discount and circulation. It dlSh 
counts paper on which there are three up- 
sponsible names. Like tJie bank ofSto^- 
holm, it makes loans u\>on pawns ; 
like that of England, it discounts, 
other words, makes advances lijmh, the 
jiuhlic taxes. It is strictly a public insti- 
tution, as the goveniment appoints the 
gr>vernor, with a salary of (JO, 000 fmnCs, 
who is re<juired to be a stookhoMer tt>t,the 
amount c»f 50,000 fmrics, and the 2"^ 
nty-iroveniors, with a salary of 
liaiK^s each, who must each own ^ 
tlir amount of ^5,000 francs. These ofl 
rers ap]>oiiit the inferior officers of the 
in'^ritiition. In 1807, the capital was 
doubled, being then raised to 90,000,000 
Irancs, and the charter extended to 40 
years. The original charter provided fi>r 
a reserved fund of all the surplus profits 
for the year over 8 per cent, on the capi- 
tal, ami tliere reiuaiiiod, alb r the expira- 
tion of the first; year of its operation, a 
.«!ui']ilus of 4,185,937, making, with tlie 8 
per eeiu. dividend to the stockho]<fer8^ a 
]»ro(it of’ about 12 per cent. 3’lie excess 
over 8 per cent, the second year, wftp a 
little IniTper still. This bank is, like 
of England, closely allied to tliC govern- 
ment, to which it maile imnie|D^ 
vu nces in 1806, for the prosecntkft) 
war against Austria, and was thel»^^ 
reduced to embarrassment, wlii^ tmtela 
temporaiy distrust, and occasioned; nu- 
merous bankrtiptctes. But, on tlid fiitiltli- 
nate termioution of that i^vai!) the 
of the haidc were replenished, and m 
credit mestab^i|bpd.> . 
administered with gr ektk ticces^^li 
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pwerful itifluciice upon tlie induatj:^ 
^ tuitil, in 1&I4, the large 

' hgajiA*'^eqHir«d by govern- 

into 

^ifnculty^ and ^ 

he go vennnent, limiting 
payipentd to 500,000 francs per (fey, and 
prohibiting die payment of more than 
i 500 i|, francs in specie to any ope jierson, 
Birt,tis small not(3S are nut put into circu- 
lation, and a great part of the currency of 
the kingdom is sptscic, tlie bank was soon 
enabled to resinne specie payments in 
full, and its alTairs have, since that time, 
beeiji conducted with uninternipied suc- 
cess. It appears, from an account of this 
institution, published in the that, 

in 1828, the discounts were 407, 220, .‘191 
fhincs, yielding an inn^rcst of 2,519,492 
francs, being about 947,200 francs less 
thhn tliose of tiie jireceding year. The 
hfeiis on pledge of bullion produced an in- 
terest of about 94,720 francs. 7’Iie bank 
1^ coined, from 1820 to 1828, about 
118,400,000 fmnes. The greatest amount 
of bank-notes out at any one time was 
210,000,000 francs. The amount ofbull- 
i<ip and coin in the coders 6f the bank, at 
tKbbui 11 ^ tim(‘, was 240,000,000 frailcs. The 
nuflib(‘r of shanks Was 69,000, on each of 
wbuih 1000 francs W(jre oiiginally paid into 
the bhnk ; but, in 1828, their valin* in the 
market was 1810 francs. The number 
of sharcJiolders, .Tan. 1, 1827, was 35^16. 

' iTMTved jirofits were, in 1828, 
►,598. — Of the other banks of Fairopc, 
j of Genoa was formerly one of the 
hibsf uriportant. Among tlie principal 
banks of the jiresont time, not prcjviously 
mentioned, are the following; those of 
Altona, Bt;rlin, Copenhagen, Madrid, Na- 
ples, Cliristiunia, Rome, Rotterdam, Stock- 
holm, Hfuttgart, Vienna, atid the imperial 
btl^ks of Russia. 

'Sank of the United States. 7’1j( 3 old 
of the 1 1. States was incorporated by 
an ict of congress, approved February, 
1791. By the lirpitatioiVbf the charter, it 
was to expire on the 4th of MareJj, 181 1, 
Q^his, like tlie banks of Fngland, I Vanre 
apd Sweden, was a bank of dejiosit, dis- 
epiimt and circulation, with a aajntal of 
^^10,000,000. Those Eub>p(^an writer^, 
both British and French, who have 
evflogiz^ this institution as , being purely 
commercial, and distinguished from those 
of Enghunl and France by not being 
imnncctOT w'itli the goyi^mb^t, or mt 
e^^ie of fi nance, caOrkofl^ iic^. 

garter, the preamble tO vwficn b^ins 
mils: Whereas the es^blij^^hnt bl a 
* will bo very cbndMicifv^ t6 xHe eoi 


tend, to give facility to the obtaining of 
Idfeis for the use of the government in 
8t(4^0n emergencies, and will be produc- 
tive of advantages to trade 

ahd industry in general,” cVc. Instead 
of being a merely commercial estabiish- 
inenL diercfore, it Wiis, essentially and 
mainly, of a dnanciiiT and^'political char- 
acter^ and it ivas on this ground that it.«i 
copsjtitutit^nallty was df fended ; tJir right 
of congress to grant such a charter being 
claimed mostly upon the stri'iijith of that 
clause of llic constitution, which gives to 
congress the povVer neceesarj^ for (*arry- 
ing into execution the powers cnurn(‘rated, 
and expressly vested in that body. The 
origin of this establishment was, therefon*, 
similar to tliat of tlio bank of J'aigland, 
and the reseniblancc is not limited to the 
general purposes of its institution, for, as 
file hank of England originated in a loan 
to the British govemiu^ht, so tlii' art by 
which the old bank of the U, ►Slates Avas 
chartered, provided that the sums sub- 
scribed by individuals and corporations 
should be ‘‘payable, one fotdrth in gold 
and silver, and three tburths in the jiublic 
debt” certificates. Tlib president of tlie 
U. States was authorized to subseiibe for 
two millions of the stock in lielialf of tln^ 
U. State.s. The directors, beiiiii 25, vvi're 
chos<‘n by the stocklioldcrs, witliout any 
interfei*ence, on the part of the' govi rn- 
ment, in the election ; but liu* govi'inmimt 
reservi'd tlie right of inspeetiug the af- 
fairs of the hank, and, for this inirpo^c, the 
secretary of th<' treasury was mithoii/ed 
to demand of the pn.'siderit and din'etors 
a statcunent of its concerns as often as lie 
niiglit see fit. The eorjioratimi was au- 
tliorized to establish hnmehes iu any jiart 
of the U. States. 'Fhe only rCsSti letion, as 
to circulation, was, that the amoimt of 
ih^Iits due from the coqionitioii, by lioud, 
bill, not(‘, or otlierwise, besides tlie di'bts 
due for dc'posits, should never (‘xcimmI 
{810,000,000; and, in case of (*\e('ss, thi^ 
directors, b}" w}ios(* agency sii<*li (h bt 
should be incurred, were ma<lc’ jicrsonally 
answerable, lliis bank went into openi- 
tiori, and had a most powerful ageii<*y i# 
establishing the credit of the govi'nimenty 
facilitating its ^^bcial operations, and: 
jiromuting thb^ intdrests of industry arid" 
comm6tce. Congress having ^reftiscd to 
retieiv the charter, it expired 
in 1811. But, dit 
fj&ued, the want 
|s severely felt, not i 
/ fi>r collccdng the reve 
1^'fespecially for tran^iUi^ 
mte p^ of the cotlSWy to'l 


auid^iftirin 
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iliary to tlie public ^edit, by supplying 
temporary loans in cjlscs of emergency. 
8o thoroughly convia^^ the public 
of tlK* necessity of such an institution, 
that the members of the politirul 

parly from which the constitutional ob- 
jections luid beep/ifeade to the ol<I bank, 
and winch had refused to renew its char- 
ter, (lassed an act of congress, winch was 
unproved by thC; president April 10, 1816, 
cnarti'ring tlie present bank of thp U, 
States, with a capital of $35,000,000, 
upon yirinciples, and with provisions, vejy 
similar to those contained in the former 
charter. For this charter the govern- 
ment (li'nianded and received a bonus of 
$1,500,000 Iroin the stockholders. The 
govcinimeiit became a stockholder in 
the same proportion as in the former 
bank, taking one fifth, or $7,000,000 of 
the stock. Tlie direction of the institu- 
tion was left to the stockholders, as in the 
old hank, except that the governnumt 
reserved the right of ajipointment and 
removal at pleasure, hy the presuhmt, of 
5 directors but of the 25, the other 20 
being elected by the stockholders. The 
govi'nimeiit also reserved the right to de- 
mand a stntement of the concerns of tlie 
institmiun by coruniittec.s of either bmnch 
of tlie legislature. One (juarter of the 
suliMMiptiuns to the stock wore payable 
eiiJicr in gold and silver, or U. States 
stock, ar the option of subscril)(‘i*s. The 
7 millions tobt‘, subscribed by tin; govern- 
ment was [layable either in gold ami sil- 
ver, or public .stock at an interest of 5 
per emit., at the option of the governrmmt. 
TJk* trausartKJiis of the corporation were 
limited to making loans and tradiiigin tli(‘ 
pri'cioiis metals, and the sale of such 
goods or ]>n)c»*eds of such lands as should 
1)0 j)ledgetl. Branches may be establish- 
ed 111 any parts of the U. States or tlieir 
tenitorn '^. No other similar cor])orations 
are to l)e r.hartered by tfie government, 
ex<'ej)t banks in the district of Colnmhia, 
with a capital, in the whole, not exceed- 
ing $ii, 000,000, during the j)criod for 
which file charter was granted, namely, 


also oblig<^Y hy it9 cbaitlQr, to 
gov^emjtn^t the uecossaiy 

public fuiuia.,iirc)m |S9r 
tlie U. 

cnargi^ j^mmis^sions, or claini^^r^y 
allowa^e' on account of the difteren,ce of 
exchange, and to transact all tfie bu^eas 
of commissioners of loans wlieiievec 
quired so to do. The bank is ])robipit€^ 
from issuing bills under the deiioniination 
of 5 doltaiu — It is an object pro[»osed by 
the charter, as appears from some of the 
jp-ovisiotis already noticed, to make tho 
mstitutiou independent of tlie fortunes, 
and place it beyond the exigencies, of the 
gove'iiment, hy limiting the amount of 
iomis that may be made to the govern- 
iiient, and profiibiting the purchase of the 
public debt. It is not in tlie power of 
congress to exonerate the bunk from the 
liability to pay, in specie, its dejKngibl 
made, or notes put into circulation, previ- 
ously to the jiassing of any act for thet 
puii)ose ; so tJiat the depositors and hold- 
ers of ifs notes are entirely secure from 
any interposition of the government be- 
tween themselves and the bank, in violar 
tion of the contract held by them. The 
institution is tlius essentially rommeWiial 
in its chiiractor, being directly auxiliary to 
tlie government, and subject to its cC^trol 
only as a financial engine. It has had an 
important influence iqion the industry 
and commerce of tlie country, and the 
<*n dir of tlie government, and lias beeikji^, 
imimaise utility in the management 
finances. But its greatest aiul most bcnCr 
fieial inthu'iKie has been felt in the resto- 
ration of tlio currency to a sound state ; 
for, at the time of its going into operation, 
many of the state banks had an immense 
amount of unredeemable pajicr in circu- 
lation, purporting, it is true, to lie pa^abf^ 
to tile bearer, in spccii*, on jireseiument 
fill- that ])urposp, but wliiefi wa-^ not, m 
fiict, so paid. Immediah'ly on the bank 
of the U. States going bito ojieration, with 
Its various branches in tlic prineijial com- 
mercial cities, it became necessary for all 
the other banks, witin’n the circle of its 


iIm' 3d of March, 1836. The bank is 
pro) I limed from purchas^ig any part of 
tbfe })ublic debt, taking interest over (i 
per ctmu, or loaning to the government 
over $500,000, or to any state oyor 
$50,000. And the debts of the in^iu- 
tiop are ih no case to exceed the^mo|^t 
of deposi^ by more than 
Apd, itt 'c^se of refusing payment, oOW. 
notes or i^eposits in specie, the 
made pay interest at the rate or 

12 per cent, per annum, T^e U 


innucnce, to resume specie payments, ,-or 
discontinue their operations. Those whic!|h 
Jiad not resources to resume specie ptiy- 
ments necessarily stopped ; and ^thc, cofjt- 
.sequcnce of the influence of this ins| 3 $^ 
tioii is, a complete restoration of ;th0 
currency to Specie or its equivj^eht. 
fine, wliether, we consider the extent of 
the capital c^ the institution, that of JtO 
ojieration, ot ks , commercial ^d financial 
utility and inihie^e, it naay |i|t»|iliy be con- 
sidered the 9tbci|ia hhid 
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world, ranking, in oU tlicse retspects, 
after iKat of England. The stock was 
the subject of speculation won after 
^l^ftshnicnt, and rose, at opo tinie, to 
the' efltortiioua iuivance of 56 cent, 
irpoii tlio original subscription 5 but tlie 
great Josses incurred by sot no of t)je 
branches, esi)ecially those of the new 
stupes, aiul other causes, subsequently re- 
duced it to 10 per cent, discfjunt on its 
original subscription value. It has since 
risen to a more sttmly market value ol 
about 20 to 25 per cent, advance*. TJic 
amount <d' the circulation fur li^28 vvtfs, 
on ail average, between $12,000,000 aiul 
$13,000,000. 'fho deposits for the s;uiu‘ 
year axoraged C’om $13,000,000 to 
$14,000,000. The dividends havi* vjuied 
from 5 to G per cent. Tn January, 1820, 
then* \v('re 21 offices of discount, besides 
the hank at Pliiladclphia ; namely, at Port- 
latid, PortsnioiitJi, Boston, Providence, 
H^tibrd, News, York, Baltiiuon*, Wash- 
ington, J^ichmond, Norfolk, Fayetteville, 
Charleston, Savaiuiah, Mobile, New Or- 
Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, 
Oincinriati, Pittsburg, Clnlieotlie. — ^Be- 
ffldes the bank of the U. States, there are, 
the IT. States, more than 350 banking 
coinpanies, incorporated by the several 
states in active operation, and in good 
Credi^ beside.s 50 or GO of doubtful 
standing. TJie amounts of capital vaiy 
^iit $50,000 to $3,000,000. The whole 
.]hap]<ting capital of tlie country was stated, 

' ip 4804, to be $t>l),707,000, and, in 

158,000. It must have increased 
greatly bince that time, but the ainouul is 
not easily^ ascertained with precision. . 

SAyKRvrT is derived, generally, from 
bancuSf a h(*nrh, and ruptxis^ broken, in 
allusion to the Iieuclies formerly used by 
tlie HK>uey-leiid(*rs in Italy, which wen* 
broki'ii in ease of their failure. This vvokI 
sigiiifies, ill its most general sense, an i/i- 
s^pent ptrsuiiy hut, mor(3 stilctlx , aii htsol- 
veiijt mercluinl. There, ia, i)erliaps, no 
branch of legislation more diflicult, and 
at the same time more important, than 
that which defines the relations of debi- 
Qjrs and creditors. .One of the first objects 
of all law s, after th^ protection of .the per- 
son, is, the eiiforccinent of the obligation 
of coi^*acts, and, among ^ the contracts 
made in u conimunity, tboi^ imposing the 
obliggticm to pay mon^ constitute tin; 
most numerous cla^i. oomo of the first 
questions in legisiiatoon,.ajro,tr-By what 
measures sliall this en- 

i brciid ? and by what penskies shi^ the 
ireach of^ft fie punim^/ . In many 
^nununitles, the , earlier 


stages of civ ilization, the brcacli of such 
a contract or obligation is reganb'd ns a 
crime, and the insolvent drblor treated as 
a criiiminl. Tbe aiieu'ut law.*!; upon iJiis 
subject, in England, reguid tiie insolvent 
trader in this liglil. 'Idle early Jaws of 
the Romans and Athciuuns autbori/cd tJie 
most rigorous measures for proeurmg sat- 
isfaction of a debt, even permiiimg tin; 
saloof the debtor into slave* \ for tins pur- 
jKise. And tlie Battiis (•! .^umuiia an* 
said to sell, not only the d* l>toj, but also 
Jiis family, liu* tin; benefit of tlie cred- 
itor. But tLS civjlizatjou jdvanees, the 
laws put a more mild eonstrucTiou upon 
the debtor’s failure to fiillil lie^ eoutraer, 
and, with certain qiiahiieations, and under 
C(‘rtain restrictions, attnbuU’ it to mi>fiu'- 
tuiie, and, on liis giving up Jus property 
to be divided among his cii'ditors, dis- 
charge iiiui from all further liability. 
Both by tbe French i^nd tbe Eng- 

lish statutes, the persons, capable of be- 
coming btmkruptB are fall under 

tlie general description ; the 

F rench code describes, commer- 

gants ; the^jpuglish statut^>bf G Gao, IV% 
c. J6, s. ^^iwbo^ing the.pnwious acts 
aiid judiciaLdeciaibns ou tliis subject, enu- 
mcratos particularly the des('ri))tions of 
pei-sons who are to bo considmed mtr- 
c/uinlSf and capable of beroimug bank- 
rupts; and the statuU; of il.3 (ho. Ill, re- 
lating to bimkrupts m Scoilmid, di scribes 
a person (‘apable of bt'comiug such to be 
one who, “either for buuself, or ar> agent 
for oibeis, seeks his living by buying and 
selling, or by the workuiaiisbip of goods 
or commodities.” 

The power of niukiug bankrupf laws, 
in the II, States, is, by the lo/istitutiou, 
conferred on congn ss, an<l was geii<‘raJiy 
lUKleiMtood to be exclusively vested in 
tJiat hotly. The question Jiow far the 
several states may legislate upon this sub- 
ject, ha.s been discussed in the supreme 
court of tlwi U. States, in a mimlier of 
cases arising under tiie slate uisolvcnt 
laws. In the cast; of Ogden v. Saunders, 
it was settled that a state insuJvt iit la,w, 
whereby it is provulied tltat a debtor, dCi 
giving up his property to his creditors. Is 
absolpudy di^harged from' further liabili- 
ty, will, as long oB piore is no act of (con- 
gress op bankruptcy, be valid, in respect 
to creditors residing in such state, and to 
contracts made in die state spbseqil^tly 
tq«ihs^.pas^g of such law. .Recording to 
this decision, ap insolvent laW of a state, 
-hawaver general in its provisions, can 
ha^ only a partial as a hank^ 

rupt law but, in tlie cases oompietely 
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within the juris- iiction of Uie states, may 
have all the es.sential operation of such a 
law, not hein*^ limited to tt mere discharge 
of tlic person of tlie debtor on Ids stu-ren- 
dering his cdlects. This decision recog- 
nised in the ^tares larger powers than had 
previously been supposed to hav«‘ been 
retaiiHMl by them. Hut congreSvS alone 
has the j^nwer lo make a bankrupt law, 
whicji shall he applicable to, and binding 
upon, all creditors in the IJ. States, and all 
descri[>iions of debts. This power was 
exorcised by congress, in 1800, by the 
onactTiK'Mt of a bankrupt law, limited to 
five yc'ars, and which expired by its own 
limitation. 'I'liis act vvjis modelled upon 
tlie fhighsi) Statutes of hankni[)tcv <‘\ist- 
ing at tlie tune, and, like them, was ap- 
jilicahlc to no tlebtors excejit merchants. 
— By the mercantile law, a bank- 

rupt merchant must, within three days 
after stopjnng payment, give notice ol* it 
to tJie tribunal 0 / commoi*ee, which, even 
if the noti^‘i» not given immediately, 
proceeds, <WM|p^^reqiiest of the creditors, 
or by virtU^PPSta own authority without 
any petition, on motion of the king’s 
proctireur, to put the debtors store-house, 
counting-house, eftects, books and jjapers 
und<T seal, also to appoint a commi^ion- 
er from its own body, and several sworn 
agents, wlio give security for the faithful 
discharge of their trust, and to put the 
bankrupt in prison or under arrest and 
sunnillanre, from which, however, after 
an investigntum of his aftkii*s, he may he 
re](‘ascd, cither unconditionally, or on 
giving hiiii. From the day of his fadure, 
the bankrupt is divested of all his interest 
and titifi in his property, and, during the 
ten days pre.ct'.ding, no one can acquire 
any nght 111 it, by pledge or mortgage; 
and any gratuitous transfer by him during 
that time is void, and any transfer nwule 
for consideration may be annulled, if 
attended with circumstances indicating 
fraud. And all acts done or contracts 
iriadf? I)y him, in fraud of his creditors, 
are void. An advertisement of the bank- 
ruptcy must be posted up in public places, 
aahd inserted in the gazette. The agents 
tilxovc-mcntioiied continue to manage the 
aSiiirs of the bankrupt only 14 days, or 
until the appointment of the provisional 
frpndics (trustees). The commissioner, 
Avithin three 'days after the bankrutrFs 
leger has been put info his hands, 
a catalogue of the creditors, and 
theiti by means' of letters and the ptibro?/ 
I>aj)ers. The creditors assemble 
ftxed timO place, in the presence 
the commissioner, to whom they 


a list containiiig three times as 
names, as, in their onitii oh. there ihOTm 

(.?yndtei jpi^^fmVc. 9 ) ^of 
From the requisite number Is ap- 

pointed by the tribunal of conimierce. 
Within 24 hours after th«^ appointment of 
trustees, the functions of the agents cease, 
and they render their account to the 
trustees, wIjo, under the superinte>)detH*(? 
of the commissioner, now have the man- 
agement of all the affairs of the banknqit. 
They immediately remove the seals, nud 
take an inventory of the bankrupt’s effects, 
in the presence of a justice of the peace, 
with the aid of thii baiiknijiT. Within 
eight days from euTcriiig upon oftice, they 
render to the king’s procureur a report of 
the state of the bankrupt’s affairs, and 
take chutge of, and administer upon, hi3 
estate. The moneVs^eccived are placed 
in a chest with a double lock, of whudi 
the oldest trustee has one key, and tlie 
other is given to a creditor, selected by 
the commissicner. Every ive^ky 
commissioner is fumislietl with 4he, ( 
account of the trustees, and may, tl^ 
their suggestion and that of the credit" 
if he thinks it advisable, put the moUdy 
already received at interest. It isl' <he 
duty of the trustees to call in tb(^ debisof 
the bankrupt, and to have* any niortgag(^ 
made to him recorded, if he lias not ^iiid 
it done himself; likewise to smmiion, 
without delav, all the creditors, by 
or the puhric papc*rs, to appear befoj^ 
them Avithin 40 days, personally or by at- 
torney, to prove their claims, present their 
A"ourh(^rs, or deposit them Avith the tribu- 
nal of commerce. The, (‘xamination of 
claims is made within 14 days after the 
expiration of the 40 days, and every cred- 
itor, Avhose claims have been allowed,^ 
at liberty to be jiresent at the discn'<>ii6'ti 
of others’ claims, and ofti r tihjections. 
After the claims have been discussed, 
cacli creditor must deliver, witliin eight 
days, an affidavit to the commissioner, 
that his demandvS are tnje. Whetlier a 
j>ro<M‘Ss shall be alloAVod, to cstiiblisJi iho 
contested claihis, ix'sts on the de -ision ^|f 
the triliimal of commerce. After the ex- 
piration of the titne fixed for allowing 
claims, it is the duty of the trusteeship 
take note of the efedifors avJio do hot Jatj- 
]>ear ; the commissioner gives inforrUdlioii 
of them to the tribunal of edmrrtercc, 
whieJi now ^usmgns an additiorud period 
fbf their app^fhhee, which, in mspect to 
inhabitant kingdom, Is reflated 
by the theil* r^fdtmce, one 

day being allowed fbr e£|;ry 
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mil^ In cases 

J^er the expiratloajM^^ peri' 
do’iiot app dh^ ^ ej^elutl- 

a future dividend. three 

^er die period aasigiiedift)# rimkitig 
afpdatdt, the creditors whose claims are 
allowed, are convened, and the state of 
tlije^b^mkrupt’s property is laid before 
them iJp the prewmee of ihecoiuinissioner 
and tll^)ankru])t. This is the time for 
the accord, whicli may take jilace if ac- 
ceded to by the majority of the creditoi*s, 
the sum of wJiose claims coustitun^s at 
lo^t three fourths of the amount of debts 
to ne ikpiidated. Creditors who hold eol- 
Tbiteral security fi>r their debts have no 
voice in the docision. In cas(i of ])re- 
suniption of fraud, from an examination 
of the bankrupt’s bonks and pap<‘rs, no 
accord is valid. Ifgan accord is made, it 
must he signed during tliis sitting. Who- 
ever is against it, is allowed a space of 
eight days to exhibit his objections. Tlio 
accord, when legally ratified, restores the 
bankrupt to bis former situation. If no 
accord is effected, the assembU'd creditors 
have to appoint definitive trustees (syndics 
dejinilifs), and a easliier to rocehe. the 
moneys arising from the income or sale 
of tlte bankrujjt’s property. Tlio duties 
of tlicse definitive trustees are the sanu; 
with tliose of the provisional trust(‘es and 
the agents w'hom they succeeded ; and the 
provisional trustees account and transfer 
tlie affairs over to the defmitivi*, in the 
same manner as the agents had done to 
them. JMoiithly reports are made to the 
commissioner, who now has to fix tlie 
dividends. Prior to the final division, tlie 
creditors are convened, under the super- 
intendence of tiie commissioner, and the 
final account is siilimitted by tlie trustees. 
The commissioner, on tJic suggestion of 
the syndics, assigns to tlie hankru])t*s 
fiofiily their apparel and household furni- 
tui«. Wives, married with a stipulation 
for separate property, or for community 
of goods accompanied with a separate in- 
terest in immovahle property, rytain tlie 
estate to wdiich they are thus entitled, and 
also such as may have accrued to 'thiim 
by succession or donation. They are 
also entitled to retain personal property 
acquired by them, if it is the proceeds of 
such estate, and the right to employ such 
estate has been secured to them at the 
time when it came «ito tfifeii* possession. 
Exce pt in such cases, the presumption of 
law is, that property acquin^, by tlte wife 
h|^ been paid for from the^^htate of the 
hiteband, and it is to be eon4dei;ed as 


belon^g to him, unfoss she can substan- 
her claim to it She has a right, 
Mwever, to aitibfes of dress and furniture 
proved, to belong to her by the murriiigie 
contract, or to have fallen to her by inher- 
itance. Goods sold to the l^nkru])t may 
be reclatmed by the vender, if they are 
still in transilxiy and not yet delivered at 
the store-house of the bankrupt, and have 
not been sold by him oq authority of the 
bill of lading, or other sufficient authoii|y. 
But all tlie bankrujit’s advances for freight, 
charges^ &c., on account of the goods, 
must first be refunded. And so the price, 
for wliicli the goods consigned to the 
bankrupt for sale, on account uu<l risk of 
the consignor, liave been sold )>y lum to 
third pei>;ons, may be claimed by tlie con- 
signor, if it has not been paid to tlie bank- 
rupt, or passed into the accounts lietwecn 
him and tlie consignor. The simple 
bankrupt (that is, he who is convicted of 
mere negligence) is liable to imprison- 
ment for a time not less th^ one month, 
nor more than two years,^yhe fraudu- 
lent bankrupt is condemnea to hard labor 
(iravaux fords) for a definite time. — By 
the Engnsh statute of 6 Ge*o. IV, it is 
made on act of bankruptcy for a di'btor to 
depmt the realm, remain abroad, leave 
his house, sliut himsc^lf up in Ins liouse, 
.sullbr himself to lie an’(‘sted fora debt not 
duo, yield biinself up to be put in prison, 
suffer himself to he outlawed, procure 
liirnself to lie arrested, or Ins goods lo Ik^ 
attacluul, or make transfers of Ins lands 
or goods, with intent to defraud his creditors. 
So It is an act of hankruptey in a debtor, 
on eommifinent for debt, to he in prison 
20 days, or escape from prison. A matt 
may iKaotin* a bankrupt, also, by dc^rlar- 
iiig himself such at the barikiupt ntliei*. 
A\diere the debtor does not so dt eiare him- 
self bankrupt, proceedings are eommeiieed 
against him as such, on petition to the 
cFianeellor, by one creditor to lln* amount 
of £100, or two or more to the amount of 
£150. And in case tlie petitioners ilo not 
estalilish the bankruptcy, they an' liable 
for the costs of the proceedings, and daujy 
ages to the party petitioned against. Tlie 
act extends to aliens, denizens and women. 
On a petition being made, the lord ehan- 
ccllor appoints commissioners, to take 
charge of the body, lands and efleets of 
the party petitioned against. These com- 
inlssipners proceed to take testimony that 
thfe p^itioners are creditors, that the debt- 
or la a mBrchabt or trader within the 
tdej^ing of the statute, and that lie has 
COritmitted an act ^f bankrUlJtcy. These 
being established, tliey adjudge that 
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he is a bankrupt, and give notice thereof 
ill the London (razette. I’lie conimis- 
sirwiors are invesKnl with aiii]»]e powers 
•for getting i^ossession of tlnj bankrupt’s 
person and elieets. They assign all his 
pro]H'rty, real and personal, to assignees 
apjHunted by themselves, and t]j«‘se as- 
signees snbsecpiently assign it over to 
other assignees, ap])ointed at the second 
meeting of the creditors, in rase of such 
otiier jissigiiecs beinj|^ so app<Mnted, and 
approved by tlie connnissicjners. Cred- 
itors, wbos(i delits are not due, are allow- 
ed to prove theiii, discounting interest. 
Sureties and bail for the bankrupt, when 
they pay the wJiole debt for which tliey 
are lM)und, may n^present their elaims un- 
der the commission, and r(‘ceive tlic <livi- 
d<Mi<ls tJiat would otherwise have been 
assigiied to the j»arty to whom they j)ay 
the debt, even if it is not })aid until alba- 
the commission issues. Persons holding 
polici(*s of insurancf' sigmnl by the hank- 
rii[)t, may also jn-esent tlieir claims, and 
if tli(' contingency, vvlien hy they would 
h(‘ ej»title<l to a loss, lia])pens before the 
commissKin is closed, tlieir claims will he 
ailnvv<‘d. An aniniit}^ ert'ditor is al<o ad- 
mittf'd to prove ; likewise suri'ties on an 
annuity lioml, and any ereditor whose 
debt ilepends on a contingency, if the 
<*oMting<*iicy take effect pending tin* coin- 
iiii>sion. 'riH‘ convf'yanec rnaihi tothe as- 
’ sigriees will transfer to them, for the hen- 
etif ol‘th(‘ cn'ditors, all goods of any other 
person in the possession of the hankrnpt at 
the tiling of the failnn;, and, by permission 
of fh(3 owner, reputes I to belong to the 
hankrupt. (^mveyanci's and transfers 
inadi! by the bankru[>t after be shall have 
bi'en iiisolvamt, except upon eonsab-ratioii 
of marriagi', or other good eoiisid(‘ranon, 
are void, and the property so transferred 
is disposed of by the assign(M\s liir the 
bi'iiefii of tlie creditors. The assignees 
ma\, at their election, assume any sub- 
sisting l(‘ase held by the bankrupt, or any 
agreemi'iit by him to purchase lands. 
TiH‘. bankruptcy dissolves articles of ap- 
prenticeship ejitercd into with the bank- 
rupt, and if he has rt;ecived any ap- 
prentice’s fee, on account of taking an 
apprentice, a part or the whole of it is 
returned by the commissioners. The as- 
signees may execute any powers vested 
ill the bankrupt, whicli Ijc rnigiit have 
cxeciit(‘d for his own benefit. If the 
bank nipt was trusPa* of jiroperty, the 
chancellor a])points others in his stead. 
Conveyances by, and contracts and trans- 
actitms by and with, the banknipt, bona 
Jide^ and executions levied more than two 
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months before the issuing of tlie c myjJM ||' 
sion, tJipugh after the act of lmnki*u(|^|r‘i 
arc die other party liad pp pdnCe 

of the prpfifes act of bankruptcy. Pay- 
ments ifiade at any time before t^e bank- 
ruptcy are also valid. The creditors ap- 
point a receiver of the nioncy, the proceeds 
of the bankrupt’s property. The money 
must be \ ^st<3d in excheipier bifts on in- 
terest, if so directed by the commission- 
ers. The first dividend is made at the 
(‘iid of lii, and the final one at tlie end of 
18 months. In casii the bankrupt does 
not surrender himsiilfwitl nil 42 days alter 
notice, or appear, as reipiired, Irom time 
to time, to he examined on oath before 
tlui commissioners, or does not discover 
all his property, or deliver up all Ids 
books and paf)ei*s relating thereto, or con- 
ceals and embezzles property to the value 
of £10, or papers relating tlH*r(‘to, he is 
deenu'd guilty of felony, and liahlii to be 
transportetl for lile, or for a term not less 
than seven years. During liis examinaf- 
tion, an allowance is made to him lor the 
supjiort of Ids fiindly. ’Die hankru|Jt is 
absolutely discliargcd from all Ids debts 
and liabilities subsisting at tbe lime of Ids 
becoming liankrupt, in case of jus obtain- 
ing, and liie lord eliancrllor’s allowing, a 
(‘.ertificate of fiuir filths in number and 
value of creditors to tlie anioimt id' £20 
(!ach, or, after six months from tlie time 
of his last examination, of tlin'e fifths in 
number and value of such criiditors, or 
nine t(*ntlis in number^ tliat he has duly 
surrendered, and in all things conf(>rnied 
to the rerjuisitiuns of the act. All con- 
tracts to induce creditoi's to sign the cer- 
tificate are void. Jhit, if it he a second 
case of the debtor’s bankruptcy, bis c.or- 
tificate will not exempt his fiiture ])rop- 
erty and earnings from liability to his 
creditors, mdess the divalends amount to 
155. in the pound. A hanknqjt who ob- 
tains Ids certificate, if the dividends 
amount to lOs. in the puinid, i« idlowcd 5 
per cent, on the amount, not (‘xceeding 
.£400; and if the dividends amount to 
125. iid. in the pound, he is allowed 7^ per 
cent., not exceeding £500 ; iuid if the 
dividends amount to 155. in the pound, 
he is allowed 10 per cent., not exceeding 
£G00; but if they are less tlian IO5. in 
the pound, he is only allowed such sum 
as the assignees and coirunissioners may 
think fit, not over 3 per cent., nor exceed- 
ing £300. But the bankrupt is not enti- 
tled to u certificate, if he has lost, in 
gambling, witliin 12 months, £200, or £20 
in anyone day in that time ; or if lie has lost 
£200 in stockjobbing, or has caused false 
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€EQtries in his books, and nnitilated or fiil> 
smed papers to defraud his creditors, or 
connived at any jicrsoifs proving a ficti- 
tious debt under the cointnission. If the 
bankrupt or Jiis IVioiids propose a conijio- 
sition which is acc(ipt(‘d hy nine tenths 
of his creditors in niimlier and value, the 
comin^ssion of bankrujitcy will bo super- 
seded.-iln Holland, there has existed, 
since ^^3, in Ainsterdaniaml other com- 
merciiTchies, a court (Kamer van ikso- 
lade Boedels), consisting of an equal 
number of lawyers aiai merchants, who 
assemble twice a tveek, to take cogni- 
zance of the bankruptcies that may occur. 
When a person becomes iiisolv<‘nt, tins 
court ap])oints two commissioners fa mer- 
chant and a lawyer), to take charge ol'Jus 
affairs, who, witli a secretary, immediate- 
ly repair to the bankrupt’s, vSiad up and 
make an inventory of Ins pmpi ity, lake 
possession of liis books, ^A.c. Th(‘ lollow- 
ing day, they assemble tlie cnditois li\ing 
in the jdace, and make arejiort; aula* same 
time assigning certain da}s t’or tiie futun^ 
meetings of the creditors. Two or three 
creditors arc now apfiomtr'd to take ])os- 
session of the propeity of tie' haidvrupt 
and administer it, and attend t(» the suh- 
stantiation of claims, l^’rom tins tune liie 
bankrupt has a month to ])mpose an a<*.- 
cord to his creditors, whicli the commis- 
sioners make known to en'dilor';, abroad 
and at homo, by public adverUsenumts. 
If a creditor has any obj(‘ctioiis to it, he 
must urge them strenuously. To have 
any resjiect paid them, they must be 
made by a principal creditor, whose 
claims amount to one fillh or one sixtii, 
or by two or more, whose joint elainis 
amount to one twenty-fitlh. 11' no accord 
Ls effected, the b.'mkru}jt is declared insol- 
vent by the commissioners, his property 
is put m trust, and riio foniK'r si'qucstra- 
tors are changed into trustees, ^vho, with 
tlie aid of a book-keojicr, proceed to tli (3 
examination of claims. Tlie insolvenc.y 
is now reckoned from the sequestration, 
and all transfers, &c., made ni the four 
weeks previous, are regarded as null and 
void. Those trustees now asceitaiii the 
amount of property mid debts, mid make 
a dividend, though the last dividend must 
be made 18 months after the assignment. 
The allowance made the bankrupt is from 
3 to 10 per cent., in proportion to tlie 
dividend ; but it can never exceed 10,000 
florins. If the bankrupt is not found 
clmrgeable with fraud, he may obtain a 
ceitificate, which must be signed by the 
trustees, and the creditors, at haust one 
half in number and five eighths in value, 


or five eighths in number and one lialfin 
value, and wliich not onlyrcstoics liim to 
his foniKT standing, but sccun s him fronri 
all subsequent demands of i'urnu'r cred- 
itors. — Denmark, also, has adistmct court 
of distidbutioii {Skijhni)^ which appoints 
trustees, who divide tlie estate* of the 
bankrupt among tin; creditoi*s, under tlic 
approbation of the court. No creduor can 
be appointed a trustee. — In Sweden, the 
debtor, ft-om tlie time of giving notice 
of his insolvency, must keep his house. 
The creditors of the place and noighbor- 
Jiood are ilarthwilli called togctlier; the 
bankrupt mokes oatli of his property ; and 
the estate is given, in ])rovisional trust, to 
twoormoreiiiciJ. All tliecreditoi-sarenow 
)>ublicly invited to jirove tiiiur di'inands at 
the end of >ix months. TJie <*rcilitors must 
appear, before o’clock, on tlie fixed 
day; iJieir iniiirmation is read, and, if pos- 
sible, on the sam(3 day, oath is made of the 
justice* of tli('ir claims. Two trustees, 
clioMUi by the creditors, now take cliarge 
of the I'state. 'riiree weidcs after the first 
meeting of the creilitors, ti second takes 
plac(‘, and, 34 days aiterwards, tlii'y are 
again a-^sembled, ami receive a dividend. 
— Ail tlj(‘se laws are more jndieious tlian 
tlie common (ierman law on tlic same 
snb|c<‘t, wliicli is, indei'd, in commercial 
iMlie-;, iVeijijenll} supeix'di'd by special 
law. The delays and ('xpen'>rs of the 
German bankrupt sy intern are carried to a 
gr^at extent, anil (‘ven tlie most eipntable 
judge IS often unable to priw ent fraud and 
abuse. The tedious citations ; the 

various })roce.ssi*s of liquidation ; the ad- 
mission of legal measiinrs, involving delay ; 
the fioqucnt disjuues res])ecting right of 
jinority; — all tliese Jiavi; the etlect of in- 
sjiiring merchants, fondgiicrs (‘Sj)(‘ci<*il]y, 
with a dislike of tlie system, and inducing 
them, if possible, to come to a voluntary 
comjiosition. More than half the estate of 
the bankrupt is often exhausted by the 
costs, or by the unavoidable dela_y of its 
conversion into money, and there are iit- 
stances of 100 yijars having elapsed before 
a final settlement. The punishment of 
negligent and fraudulent bankrujits is 
usually coiilincuient iii prison or the 
workhouse. 

Bankruptcy, national. (See JVo- 
tional Bankruptcy, 

Banks, sir Joseph, baronet, born in 
Lincolnshire, 1743, a naturalist, sprung 
from a family of vSwedish origin, wJiich 
had settled in England a eentury helore, 
and from which the attorney and tragic 
poet John Banks was also descended. 

He studied at Eton and Oxford dll 1701. 
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110 llif'Ji viMtid HiidsonV buy, jmr- 

j?osc oi’ r(‘M‘arcli<’s in natural his- 

tory, and, lo^t rhtr ^ ith ins ihmd dortor 
Solandrr, a(‘c< (A)ok on liisvoy- 

<d' disro\ < 1 } . In an rxpodjtion into 
tiie i;it(*rior 'U‘ tlio dosolalo 'J'orra del 
Fnc^n», /or tho piirposo of oxainiiiin" the 
counfry, the two nntiiralisis nnriowly 
escajX'd jxnisinng AVitfi cold. B. intro- 
duced tile ‘ucad-tree into the American 
islands, and lie wrote the botanical obser- 
vations in the account of Cookes voyages. 

111 1771, the university of Oxford confer- 
red on him the degree of do(‘tor of laws. 
In 177!:^, he visited Iceland, in order to make 
himself ac(juainted with itsnatural produc- 
tions. Alier tlie resignation of sir John 
Pringle, in J778,B. wasehosen president of 
tlie royal society ; but, in 1784, he was vi- 
olently assaiJi'd hy some of the most dis- 
tingnisiied members, on aeeoLint of his 
beliavior towards doctor Hutton, and ins 
disn gat'd to tin? inatliematical part of the 
society. In 1781, wasnride, a liaroni't. 
Tii(5 Fnaieli chose linn a member ol‘ the 
national iiisti/ute, in 1801, beeaiihc to his 
inteice,^''ion tiny owed the recovery of 
the jiapers of T^a Poynipse, reiatiiig to liis 
voyag(‘, Avliieli liad liillen into tlie hands 
of till! I'biiiljt'li. Ills library, and ins col- 
lections III natural bi^lory, are uneijual- 
le(i. Boules some • ssays, periodical pub- 
la ations, and some cmilributioiis to the 
trail '■cU'Uoiis ofloaiiaMl .’^oeietie^, la; wrote 
iioriJing blit a Short Aecoiuit of the 
Fallses of tlie Blight, the iMildew, and the 
Bust 111 ( 'orn, 18().>. He died Juni* JJ>, 
I8’20. ^fter tlie death of Mr. Brown, liis 
libraiian, Ins eolleetauis will be added to 
the Bj'ili^h museum. 

Bamvs, J’liomas, an English sculptor, 
was bom m 17IJ5. Ii(' sculjilure, 

with great '^la'cess, in the royal academy, 
and was eleeled to be sent, as one n/' its 
stiahmts, to Jtaly. Here lie eviamted 
several ('xeellent ])ieecs, particularly a 
ia.v. 96 > rdifvo rejiresenting t/araetaeiis 
broiiglit jirisoner to IFnia*, in tlie [lossi's- 
sioii ol’tlie duke ol‘ Buckingham ; and a 
(Jupal caiclimg a butterlly, which was af- 
terwards jnircliased hy the orn])ross Cath- 
arine. From Italy he re])aire(i to Russia, 
wheie lie staid for tAVO years without 
meeting with any adenuatc encourage- 
ment, vv hen lie n'turned to his own coun- 
try. Among otlier Avorks executed by 
liiin, was ,i colossal statue, (exhibiting 
Acbillies mourning the loss of Hriseis, 
now in tJie hall of the British institution. 
He is also the sculfitor of the admired 
mounuKuit of sir Eyre Cootc in Wi^stmin- 
ster gbbey. Mr. Banks ayus elected a 


member of tlio royal academy not lone 
after liis return from Russia, and ftnishm 
a Jile of arduous exertion in lYb,, 1805.^^'*' 

JIann. ' Brrri.) 

Baxnec’I' ah island in the English 
channel, near tlic mast of France. Lon. 
4^ 5,V W . ; lal. 48*^ W N. 

Banner ; a word found in nil the mod- 
em languages of Avestern Europe, the 
origin of which, liOAVcver, is given in 
many very different ways. It Unifies 
the colors, or standard. Among the an- 
cient Germans, if a Icnight was able to 
lead 10 indmets, i. e. 10 other knights, 
against the enemy, tlic duke (herzog) gave 
him a banner, and he was called a ban- 
neret {bamicrherr). In some republics^ 
banner('t or slaniiard-bearer was the title 
of one of the liighest ofticers, as the gOTir- 
falonicre of I'lorerice and other Italian re- 
juiblics, and the hcinnarhen" in the Swiss 
republics. Banneret, in England, was a 
knight made in tlie held, Avith the cere- 
mony of cutting olf the point of his stan- 
dard, and making it a banner — a custom 
Avliich has long since ceased. Several 
haimers an^ liimons in histoiy, as the 
llani.--}! banner, taken from tlie Uaru'S by 
Alfri’d till' Great, the oriflamim (q. v.), 
cV'c. Carbolic eJiurcb(?s generally have 
their banners. 

JiANNoeKauiiN ; a village of Scotland, 
in Srii lingsbiie, sealed on the Bannock, 
famous I’or ibe decisive battk' fought near 
it b<‘t\ve<‘n king Robert Brnee of Scotland 
and Edward H ofEaigland, lftl4 A. (A, in 
Avlncli tlii^ Cnglisli Avere df'fe.ati'd. 

B \NQtii.TTK, 111 fortiftcation ; the eleva- 
tion of ( Jirtli behind a pavajX't, on which 
tlii^ garrison of a fortress may stand, on 
llic approacfi of an eiiiuny, ni order to 
fire ufion them. I'lie height of the para- 
j)(*t ahoA^e the baniiuetti* (the height of 
d(‘fi‘ije(''), is usually about f()ur feet six 
incln^s; the breadrii of the hanijiiette, 
Avh(*n It is oceu[)i(*(l by one rank, two and 
a li.'df to three ft‘et; wlien if is occupied 
hy iwui ranks, four to six li'Ct. It is fr(?- 
qucnlly made double, that is, a second is 
made .'-till lower. 

Banc^uo, or Banc HO ; thane rf Locha- 
her, the graiidfatJier of Walter, tln^ first 
lord liigh steward of Scotland, and the 
progenitor of the royal house of Stewart. 
Me gained several great vi(*tories over the 
Highlanders and Hanes, in the reign of 
Donald VII, hut tarnished his glory by 
joining Macbeth in the conspiraiw againf?t 
that monarch. He was muniered by 
Macbeth, about 1046. 

Bans of Matrimony is the giving pubL’c 
notice, or making proclamation, of a mat- 
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riiuoiiial contract, and the int('iide<l cole-' 

i of the marriage of ti>e parties in 
pi;i^uauce of swch con tracts to tlio end 
tliat persons objecting, eithei;^ hW' account 
of kimired, precontract, orfbr other 
cause, may have opportunity to declare 
such oV)jeclions before tiie niurriagi^ is 
solemnized. The notice is given cither 
by proclamation, viva voce, by a minister 
or some, public otiicf'r ther<»to antliorized, 
in some religious or other public ussein- 
bly, or by ])osiii)g up written notice in 
some public place. 

Baobab, oj- Hahobvb; a tree {a(Ia7i- 
sonia di^Uatn^ Wild.). It is the largest }»ro- 
ductifni t>f tlie whole V(>getable kiniidom. 
The trunk is nnt above 12 f('c;t high, but 
it is from tiO tf) 85 lla t round ; the weight 
of the lower brariclH's bends tluun to the 
grmind, so that they form a beinisptien- 
cal mass of v< i*dure about 120, sometimes 
150, ti'ct in diameter. The llowcrsan^ in 
proportion to the size of the tre(‘, aiul 
Ibllowed by a fruit, about 10 mehes long. 
AViien dry, the pulit, by Aviih'h tlie seeds 
are surroimded, is ]>owd(M>‘d, and brought 
to Enro[»e from the r.evant, under the 
name* of terra S’i^i'llaia leiiinia ; the seeds 
are called acouL 

BAouR-T^ORATf AN, T.ouis Pii'crc IMarie 
Frangols, liorn, in 1771, in Toulouse, was 
ap])oiiited a m('jnb('r of the Fretadi acade- 
my, dining till! “ hiindri'd days,” in Bonf- 
fler’s place, and this appointment uas 
contirined after the second restoiation of 
tlie king. His rcfuitation ;ls a jioet I'om- 
ineiicf'd with iiis t^a^l^latlon of 'Tasso’s 
.ferusalem Delivered. Still earli<‘r, his 
«piarrelH with tlie ]K)Ct l^ebrun e\t‘ite<l 
curiosity. Sevi'ral ejiigrams, Avlucli wen^ 
flxchaugi'd lietvveen them, have been jire- 
servaul. Baour said — 

l.chinn <lo <4]oirc so notirtil, 

Ausm Cdiniuf li niciigiit. 

Lcbnin rejilied, pretty severely — 

8<)IU4o entretionl rrmhonpoml, 

Aussi Oaour no maigrit point. 

lie 'wrote, \rith Etienne, in or(h*r to excite 
the ('iilbusiasni of the French, the ofiera 
Oriflamme^ in 1HI4, whicli was veiy 

humorously paroflif‘d by Kehfiies (/>tc Ori- 
Jiamme^ Leipsic). In 1H24, be publislied a 
translation of Dante’s Divina Conunedia. 
Delias since lived in the conritiy, and1ir.si 
broke u long silence by a jioein on the eoro- 
nation of ( diaries X, for wliich lie recidved 
a jewel and a h*ner of nobility. 

B\7moMKT. Joseph von HaTTiirior, the 
reiunvned Orientalist in Vienna, has dis- 
cussed this subject in his essay (in the 
Furul^niben des Orients^ () vols. 1 numb.) 


M^stenum D/tphometis revelaiim^ mi Fra- 
ires Militia Ti mpii, qua GnosHci et quidm 
Ophianif Jipostasiir^ Idolodulia H Imjyuri- 
tails comdeti, per ipsa eonim Monuments 
(Discovery of the Mystery of Baphonier, 
by Avhicb tbe Knights 'Templars, like t!m 
Gnostics and Oplutes, are coii\irfed o'‘ 
Apostasy, of Idolatry and of moral Impif- 
rity, by their own Monuments). At tin* 
.same time appeal’d a work of hi^, iu 
which he endi'avored to sliow tin' eon- 
nexion of the 4 \‘m[)lprs witli tin* As-U'- 
sins. Tie iiiteinhai to ]>n>v<‘, by (hat 
the order liad hi'cii justlv coudemin^d and 
abolished, an<l lliat its coiriiptiou had not 
onginateil lioni int<‘rcouisn with tin* Sar- 
Jieeus, nor crc'pt in as a ]>artieular iloctnue 
and corruption of single chaiiter", hut was 
common to the whole order, and pio- 
ceeiled from tin* statutes ol’ their m-titu- 
tion. At tin* sann* time, von llarnmer 
extends his investigations to tlie origin of 
the hVei'inasons, and to the pr<‘t(‘iided sim- 
ilarity of tlieir s\ inhois with lliosi* of' llie 
Templars tind (ijilntes. His chief sub- 
ject IS tin; images wliicli are called Haph- 
oniet. Thev <ire to hi* faind in si'vi'ral 
nniscnms and collc(‘tioiis of anfKpiitics, 
{IS in Weimfir ('>ce the drawings m the 
Cunositdien, 2 d vol.), {ind m the mijieriul 
eabinet in Vienna. 'Tln'M* htth' miages 
are of stone, ])}irtly hermaphrodites, liav- 
ing, generally, two ln*;ids or two iiices, 
with a bi'artl, lait, in otln*r respect'., fe- 
male figures, tnost ot' them ;iC<‘ompame<I 
by serpt nts, the sun find moon, and other 
strange embh'ins, fiiid l)<*aring ni.iiiv m- 
.seriptions, mo-tly m Aiviha*. 'Tlu* , *11111101* 
<‘\planis 21 of' tIkwu, partly liy mcfuis of 
dniwings, and takes tiiein flir idols of the 
'Templars. 'Tin* insi'riplion.'s lie reduces 
jdmosf all to Meic. 'I'Jiis fe is, ficeotd- 
ing to him, not tin* of ihe (iieeks, 

but th<* Sophia^ Jichamot Pt'iniikas of tliii 
Ofiliites, Avhich AVfis re|>re,s(mted hidl’jium, 
iialf woman, fis flio mbol ot' w isdom, 
unnatural voluptnonsiiess and tin* jnmci- 
])le of sensuality. As eveiy thing winch 
IS reporli‘d of this Metis of the (iiiostic 
Ophites, and all that is known oj' the 
woi*shi}) of mifiges, fuid of tlie hcfids of 
J 5 af>homcl in tlie eha])t(*rs, from the accu- 
sations and staunnents on the trial oi' the 
'Templars, agri'es with tin* figure and the 
inseriplinns of these uhds, the true signi- 
fication of tliem cannot be doubted, lie 
{isserts tliat those small tignn‘s ao* sucb 
as the TcfUfilars, according to the statcr- 
ment of a witness, carried with them in 
their colT’ers. Haphomet signifies Mnqjrj 
y\rjr(o<;, hnptisin of Metis^ hapiisin of fire^ or 
the Gnostic haptismy an mi i*j^ht tiling of 
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the rnMf w]iich, however, was interpret- 
ed by the Ophites, in an obscene sense, 
HHjltsJUi/ union. This baptism was per- 
formed by cups or chalices, accompanied 
by liio symbols of generation and of tlic 
mystical meal of the Gnostics, tlireo of 
whicli are in the cabinet of anthpiities at 
Yicniia, and are rejirosented in the trea- 
tise. I’hese vessels are said tci Iiave I Mam 
fixed at tlic, feet of certain iniages, and to 
have been filled with lire, by which the 
initiation tu their shameful mysteries Wiis 
completed in the secret chu])r(TS of the 
Templars. The imago of IJaphomet was 
gird<3d with serjicnts, as a symbol of un- 
natural sins. Jn several is to be seen also 
tiic T, tlic truncated cross, the character 
of J3a])liomer, which, being put as a jiart 
lor llie whole, was used to signify tlic 
iii>timnenr of hie, the creating wisilom, 
th(i k( y f)f Jif; ; and was also called, by 
the (>pJiit(*s, the tree of life, and the key 
of the Gnosis. On some images, the 
S(‘rp(uit IS also to he seen, erntwined 
round tins (toss. Finally, the iinag<is of 
JJafilioiriet exhibit also the sun and moon, 
W'JiicIi, in the mysteries of tlie ancients, 
Wf're ofditlercnt signification. Vonliam- 
nier reli‘i>- all tljc signs and imag<-^s, wdiich 
an' said to he found on tfu' hinidings and 
coins of tlai T(‘ni})lars, to lliat infamous 
mysfi ry. Such hold s{)eculations,in a mat- 
ter so miieli invesligati'd, havts met with 
great opiioMlioii ; in particular, the funda- 
ment/d that those idols and <mps 

eaiiie ihuii tlu^ d’enijilars, has been (‘oiJ>id- 
('red as initlainded, espiu-iully as tla* iinato's 
known til lia\<' existed among the Tem- 
jilars sicoi lather to Im? image's ol’ saints. 
j5oni(‘ denv that tin; word jSitle is to Ik? 
found ufHMi tii("^e images or any otJa'r 
rein s at all, or that it means an Ojfftific 
jEon, and assert, thattlie ( )j)liitic see.ts we're 
not in I xi^teiie'u in tlu' J Itli eentury. — 
See Kayiiniiard, the defi'iuler of the' 
Te'inplar^ (in the Journal dvs Savanls), 
and de r'^jey. V'oii Ne'll, aFo, has wntte'U 
Jiaphonu i(S( he AcUnstneke zii dtm, dunk 
dcs Htrrn r(ni Hammer Jlyslerium Bajdio^ 
metis nv(l(duni udeder anpercy:ttn, Pro- 
CA^sse it die Tempeltu rren, zur Ehren- 
reitnnp des Christlicheii Ordens (Vienna, 
18)5)). In rejily, von Hammer, in Ne». .50 
of the Aicliives of Geogr., History, Poli- 
tics and "I'actic'^j 1810, pointed out, in the 
engravings of Nell, not less tluiu eight 
places coiilaining misreprese'iitatioiis. In 
a more re e imt treatise of Nell — -Essay on 
a cosmologieal liitiTpretation of the Phoi- 
nician Worship of the Cabiri (in the 
above work, No. GO — 75) — the nutlior as- 
fierls, lliat, afier a close extuninaiioji, he 
47 ^ 


thinks the mysterious monuments, in 
imperial cabinet of antiquities, 

Hammer ^explained as symbols of 
Tcmplars|ti^^ be alchemico-theosophical 
symbols, aid that even the figure, which 
was believed to bo a Mete, was found 
among the alchem lists. We may observe, 
al?.o, that Nicolai considered the word 
Baphomtt as a sign of an ahstrncit notion, 
as a pentagon drawn round the? head of 
the image; ; hut that von Hammer emails 
the; head of the image, and the image it- 
se'lf, w fiieh is to designate the baptism of 
fim, Baphomet. 

IIaot'sm. As most symbolical cere- 
monies originate from customs or e/ents 
of common life, whicli are afterwards 
edioseii to re'prescnt something liigher, 
baptism originated from the batliings 
and ablutions so frequently practised in 
Asia, and which, among all tlic sects of 
that part of the world, whctlier lieathcns, 
.lews or Moliainniedans, liave obtained a 
ri'ligious e'haracter. Haptism (that is, 
dipping, immersing, from the Greek 
(iar.Ti(,io) w'as usiial w'ith tlie Jews even be- 
ie>ro (dinst, and every eonverted heathen 
was not euily eircimieiscd, but also waslicd, 
as a ^Miihol of liis entrance into tho new 
religion jinrifieil from the stains of his 
liiniK'r hh'. From tliis baptism of prose- 
l>t(“<, iiowever, that of St. John differs, 
iM'Ciiuse he hapiize'dJews, also, as a sym- 
bol of' the; lu'cessity of prrfect purification 
fiom sin. Je'sus liinisidf was baptize^el by 
John, as we're ])iobably sevejral of his 
aposili's, wlio laid been the eiise'iples of 
St. John, (.’lirist liiuiself never baptized, 
hut dire'cte'd his disciples to ailniinister 
tins rite to tlie; converts, using the follow- 
ing words: “ (hi ye, thercl'ore:;, and teiach 
all nations, l)a])ti/iiig them in tlie name 
of till' Father, and oi' the Son, and of the 
f loly (tliost” (vl/eef/. .wviii. ]J)). Captism, 
Tliorofiue, ht'eaine ei re'hgious cen'iuony 
among f 'hristians, and is consideTe'd as a 
saeniinent by all sects which ai'know le'dge 
sacrameiits. In the* tune' of the npo->.tle's, 
the form of hapt-sm was very sinqile. 
The; iM'isou to be baptized was elippeel in 
a nv<T or vessel, with the wo*'ds which 
(dirj-^t had ordered, and, to express morej 
fiilly Jiis change of cluiracte'r, ge'iicrally 
adojiti'd a new name. The immersion 
of tlie whole body was omitted only in 
llie case of the sick, w ho could not leave 
tho'ir )>cds. In this case', sprml<ling was 
suhstilutod, which was called clinic hap* 
iisin. The Greek church, as well oa the 
schismatics in the East, retained the cus- 
tom of immersing the whole body ; but 
the Western church udopted, in the Idth 
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century, tlu'. nuxlc of bapti«iiii by sprin* 
wbwh \uvs Wen coirtinued by the 
Baptists (q. v.) only ox- 
(•opted. The introduction of, mis inode 
of biptlsTn was omn^ to the great incon- 
vcmcnoe ^Y\l’\ch arose from t\\e immersion 
of the whole body in the. inutinim ehnuites 
of Europe. The CAistom of >})nnkhi»^ 
ihriee, in the adiuinistrution of the rile, 
spread with the ditlusion of tli<' doctrine 
of the Trinity. In the first centuries of the 
(Jiinstian era, wlieii, ^nnierally sfieakiny, 
ailiilts only joined the new sect, tfie con- 
verted (cateehmnens, (j.v.) weni dili.irent- 
ly histnieted; llu‘ power of thi> siierainent 
to proeurij perfe(!t remission of sins was 
Mild, while some coiiv<'rt.>> drla>e‘il 
their hajitisni from a feeling ol' siniulness 
not yet removed, others did the same 
fi-oin f]ie W’ish to grulity exurupt desires a 
liltle longer, and to have thi'ir sins for- 
given all at once. Ktit tlie doctrine of 
iSt. Augustine, that the imho]>ti'/ed were 
irrevocahly damned, changed tins diday 
into liaslii, and tuad<‘ the hajitisni of ehil- 
(Iren gian rul. Idie death ol‘ a martyr, 
however, wdio [airished while yet a eafe- 
chuinen, was aeeounted eijually efil*ctiial 
for salvation with liaptisin. Tins was 
called haptlsma sav^mnis (baptism of 
blood, q. V.). Wlien, in the. 5th century, 
(’luistianity became more fiimly estab- 
lished, and the fear of tlie rclajise of 
(Jhrlstain proselytes into their former 
faith, which had so oflen occurred in the 
period of ])erseeuti()n, diminished, the 
liafitism of cliildreii became still more 
general, and is now^ the common custom 
of < dinstians, with tlie exception of the 
Ihvpti-ts. In America, however, it is not 
so nniv finally practised as in Europe, 
qdie alaisi; of tins ritf? by the IMontuinsts, 
ill Aiiiea, wJio bafitized even the dead, 
could be abolished only by severe ]>iinish- 
inents ; lair, in Roman (Jarholic countries, 
tJie practiceof baptizing cluindi-hells con- 
tinues to this day — a custom which first 
caujc info use in tJic 10th century. This is 
done from tJie belief that the ringing of 
such hells during a thunder-storm serves 
to protect the neighborliood. As baptism 
i^ a sacrament, and considered by the 
(^atholu‘s so very efficacious, the Roman 
idiundi has stnctly prohibited the i*e-bap- 
tj>m of baptized heretics, on their conver- 
sion to Catliolicism. Anti-trinitarians, only, 
arc to be baptized again. IVotestants, of 
course, acknowledge the validity of the 
bainisrn of otlier Protestant sects as well 
as of tlmt of the Capiolic church. The 
Roman and Greek Catliolics coasecrate 
the water of baptism, but Protestants do 


|i«t. The exorcism (q. v .) is not uholished 
«i «U l‘rotestant eouiitrieH. The act of 
liaptisiri is nccompiuued only v\ifli the 
formula, that tlie person is baptized in the 
luune of the Fatlicr, Son and llol^ (I'host ; 
btit tliis act, among nio'^i ( 'liri'fmn>, is 
]»receded by a eonfo^iou of lintli, made, l>y 
llie sponsors, in the niimc of tiie person 
to be baptized, if ii child, Vacu n> the 
ancient chnrcli, c\ ( i \ pei>on, \\ hen l):ip- 
tized, was attended lt\ a (’Jiri^lMii hieiid 
of tin* same sex, who hccame re-poiiMhlo 
for the fiiiil) of the new riinMiaii, and 
promised to take care ot’ }ii> >piiiUial 
welfare, 'fhe I'orm ^t!ll remain'-, tlioui:}i 
llie jiromise is not 'May ‘^tinllN romphcil 
with m most easi.'s. After hapfi'-m m the 
(’atlrohc elmreh, tin' ha[)tj/ed jx i-on le- 
enwes irulk and homy, a'^ a m mho) o|‘ his 
spiritual youth ; and ifie '>pintual j)nu- 
leges whi( h he acquires a-, a ('lui'-fian 
ai<‘ all indicated hy' sy mbols ; thus the -'.ilt 
of wisdom is gi\eu, the gaimenr ol‘ imio- 
eenee is put on, ^'C. l'h<- Catlioln* elimidi 
aekiiowdeilges ilirei' kmd'> of hajitisin, that 
<»1‘ water, fire and hlood [Imptisma Jhnninis., 
Jluminis^ sanfj!;iiinis)^ '^J’he fu^t is the 
cojunion one ; the second is jierfect lovi; 
of God, connected with a sjueere and ar- 
dent desiri) to be liapli/ed ; the thud Is 
the martyrdom of a cateclmmen t(»r the 
Glinslian fintli. All tJiree are eijnal in 
tiieir efiect. The Roman chureli ae- 
kiiow'ledges, that all persons not hapti/ed 
are damned, even infants ; hut ir dm s nor 
.state what tlicy are to snfi'er; fi)r even 
St. Augustin, the stmiie^t and si \ri est 
]>reacber of tins doetrine, deemed it haid 
lliat those who had not vet sinned should 
be damned fur eternity m eonseqiienee of 
tlie sm ol‘ Ailain ; and he lliiiiKs ilia! llieir 
siiffeiing will lie slight. Some s<-l)ola''tie 
llieologians have tJiought tiiat the |»ain 
they w'ere to endure would consist m siqi- 
aration Ifoin God. The .Tansemsts heheve 
in the total daimintion of intimts not ii.iji- 
trzed. Dante, w ho so sliietly adliered to 
the divgnias of Ins elmreh, hiit always re- 
tained his seaisibility totin' fe'elmgsot'liu- 
iiiaiiity, gives, in tliedth canto of Ins /n/ir- 
7/0, a place to all virtuous lieathims, and in- 
fants not ba])tized, separate from iJiii other 
part of hell •, and it is easily seen witli w hat 
reluctance lie placed them there. (See 
Calvin.) 

Baptism of Blood. Tejtulli.m gave 
thi.s name to martyrdom before baptism, 
and to the deatli of martyrs in general, 
which he, and, after him, other < diristian 
lathers, considered as another and more 
efl’eetual baptism for jiurifioaiion from sins, 
and urgently recommended to Ixdicvors. 
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Baptists ; a Protestant sect, distiii- 
giiisfied by tlieir o})iriiorjs respecting the 
mode and sul)jects of baj)tisin. With re- 
gard to the former, they inaintuin tlie ne- 
cc'sslty of immersion, from the significa- 
tion of the \v(^rd /JurrT/^w, to dip, used by 
the sacred writm's ; from tlie ]>erforrrmrice 
of the rif(* in rivers in the primitive ages, 
and i’rom tlie ])hraseology uscrl m descrdi- 
ing llie ceremony. With regard to the 
suJ>p‘cts, tiiey consider tla^t baptism ought 
not to he administered to children nor in- 
fants at all, nor to adults in general, but 
to those nidy who jirofl-.ss rejM'titatice and 
faith. I’Jiis they defJaid from tite Jan- 
gnage of si'riptnre, “ Rejient, amt be hap- 
tizi'd,” t^e., and from the existence of 
I'atecliiimens in the ancient churches, 
who were instructed hefiire they were 
l)a)»tized. Tfi(‘y are sometimes called 
Jlnti~p(F<{()hnptists^ to express their variance 
from those tvlio defeial infimt baptism, 
and tviio arc called Pwrlohapfists, Tfie 
peculiar sentiments of this denomination 
have spread so iiinidi among other sects, 
that we hnd Bajitists oipially among Cal- 
vinists and Antiinians, 'rririitarrans and 
Tlnitanims. — ''J'lie, Baptists, of all descrip- 
tions, ailopt the Indejiciuleiit nr (^origre- 
galjorial form of chiircli government, and 
all tlieir ecch'siastical assemblies (hsclaim 
any riglit to inteTli'ri' with llu; coneerns 
of indisidiial elmrclies. ']die meetings 
of the mernhers of (IdVerent congregations 
are held for th<‘ jmrposc; of nmtnal advice, 
and not I'or the gmieral govenimcmt of tlie 
whole body. — I’hi' Parlicnlar Ihiptists of 
fhiglaiid, till' Ihipti.sts of Scotland and 
Irehiiid, the vYs^ocirited Baptists of Amer- 
ica, and some (>1' the S(‘\enth-day Bap- 
tist^, aie ( aih'inistic. The other classi's 
are Armmian, or at haist not ('alviiiistic. 
All, except soiia* <)!' the Christian Sia-iety, 
are 'I'rimtarians. l’re(*-vvifl Baptists, 

tlie (Viristiffii Socii'ly, and some of the* 
(rencral Ihi])tists of Ciigland, admit of 
open comnmmon : tiu; other bodies de- 
cline conmnmioii with any (diristians 1ml 
]iapti-ts. Some of the ]>rincipal divi'^ions 
are the Particular Baptists, who adopt the 
docfiine of particular election ; the Gen- 
eral Baptists, wiio jirofess the doiTrine 
of universal redemption. Some of the 
ohurcla‘s of latter have three orders, 
separately ordained — messmigei-s, elders 
and deacons. The Associated or Cal- 
vinista* Baptists of America an? the 
most nuuKTOus dennminatinn in the U. 
States. They liad, in IH‘24, about 150 
assoeiatioiis, in wbieli are more than 
.*1000 cbnrchcs, about 2500 preaebers, and 
250,000 comninnicants. — The Seventh- 


day Baptists, or Sabbatarians, observe the 
.seventh day of the week. The Free-will 
Baptists mofesa the doctrine of free sal- 
vation. The hrst cliurch of this order was 
gatliered in New llampshin^ (U, States) 
in 1780; and there were, in 3824, 10,000 
communicants in ilie IJ. States. The 
Christian Society is Ami-Calvun^tic and 
Anti-trinitariari. The tirst church was 
founded, in 1803, in Portsmouth, N, 11.; 
tlie miinhcr of communicants, m 1824, 
was about 20,000. Tlieir chmcljcs have 
organizerl the General Christian t^onfer- 
ence. They jirofess to reject usiilcss 
forms and c(‘rc*monie.s, to use si*nptural 
expressions, and disclaim ail creeds and 
articles of laith. — The Timkers are dis- 
tinguished fir their sini[»licify of dress 
and manners, and for wearing beards. 
At an early period of tin* retlirniation, 
the suhjei't of iiiftnt ha[)tism was dis- 
cussed. ^riie Anabaptists (ip v.) arc not, 
iiow(‘V('r, to be coidbunded with the Bap- 
tists, by whom their ]>rinci])lcs were ex- 
pressly disclaimed. The piu’secuiion of 
<lissentei-s, in the nugn of Klizahetli, gave 
rise to the fmndation of the hivt r<»gnlar 
church of this sect, thougli tlieir principles 
Jiad prevailed much earlier. VVe may 
ilate the hist pnhhc acknowledgimmt of 
die Bapfi'^ts as distinct from the Aimlmp- 
tists from their petition to jiarhament in 
1020. hi 3 ( >23, they are described as car- 
iTiiig an external a[)p(‘uranc<‘ of holiness, 
as deriving th<i doctrines of fircdestination, 
r<‘])rol)aiion, «^'c. It is thiM-efore probable 
that till* Bajitists of tliat tini<^ were (Voneral 
Jlajili'-ts. 'riio year 1033 jirovides ns 
with the earliest records remnining of the 
formation of a j’articular Baptist church 
in liondon. lictween thi'se two denom- 
inaiions, tli(',re never has been much iu- 
tcrcoui*se. Both of them liavi* rep<*atodly 
and ])ul>licly disclaimed anahajitism. The 
Particular Baptists have iimer liiul any 
material dispute amongst iheir ni(*mhers, 
exeept upon a point agitated aNo amongst 
the General Baptists — that of mixed com- 
munion : the ipiesTion is, whether persons 
liaptizi'd in infancy, and not re-haj)tized 
at full age, may he admitted to partake 
the saerarnent in their congreLUifiori. — 
The Avhnle numlier of Ibijitist d lurches 
in the U. Stati's was, in 1824, about 
5(100 ; that of the commnnicanis about 
407,084. (For information on the pecu- 
liar tenets of the Baptists, see the 
works of Drs. Gill and Gale, Abra- 
ham Booth, and Wall’s Histeny of 
fnni Baptism. See, also, Anahaptist and 
Mission.) 

Bar ; the partition which separates the 
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inemlM‘is of a oourt from those wlio have 
ID report or to li(‘ar. The English ]»arlia- 
meiit, also, has at its eritmnec such hai-s; 
and the national convention ;of France 
adopted this arrangement, and the custom 
of summoning before their bar all Irom 
whom it desired information. This en- 
croachment on the executive and judicia- 
ry branches of government, hy a body 
Avhose pro[)er business was deliberation 
and discussion, was the cause ot many 
of the horrors of tlie revolution. At the 
time when 50 lives were ilaily sacriticcil, 
in Varis, under Kohesjiierre, when the 
monstta' (\uTi(*r, at Nantes, caus(‘<l 800 
imiocenl (‘liildren to be tlrowiual m one 
night, th(^ national convention had not the 
couraim U) evjK'l the wretcdies wiio in- 
tcrru[Jted (heir laluirs hy singing patriotic 
songs at the bar. llo'wever, on tlie Ibth 
March, l/Ol, tliey issueil a decree — que 
clortnavnnt on n\ntvndra plus a la harre 
(Ip Id Convention qu(i hi raison vn prohc, 

JJara'I'aiu \ ; a bay and i'«laiid of Lou- 
isiana, on the north side of the gulf of 
Mexieo ; miles iV. W. of the ilah/e; 
Ion. 00^ \V. : lat. ‘ilP N. The bay is 
aliont 18 miles m lengtli, and at its im- 
irarice is tIh* island, an Inch is a stioiig 
inililary ])OMtion, and alfords a sale and 
cajiaeious liaibor for merchant a'i'SsoIs, 
and light shi))s of war. ^fliis island was 
the imted resort of La Fitte’s jnratical 
squadron, by Nvhom it was fortified at 
both ends, in 1811. The adjacent eonii- 
try is an ojien, level region, and to iJio 
north is a tine tract, well ada[)ted to the 
cultivation of sugar. 

Baku. (See Jloi •sc.) 

BAPa: NDOT''^, one of the Earihbees and 
tlie most (‘astern of the West India islands, 
supposed to liave b(‘on disecwered by llie 
Portuguese, but lieloiiging to the EngJisli, 
was settleil by tlie latt(*r in lbU5. it li(‘s 
20 leagues E. of V inc<‘nt, 28 S. E. 
Martirinpie ; jon, 51E W. ^ lat. 18 iO' N. 
It is 21 miles long, and J 1 Imjad, e«nitain- 
ing I0(»,470 acre‘s, most of wJiieli js under 
culti\ation. It is divided jiito IJ jiarisin'.^, 
and eontams 1 towns, viz. Bralgetowii, 
tlui ea[)ilal, Speiglit’s Toavu, Aiistiifs 
''J'oNVii, and .lamestown. Poji., in J78t>, 
lG,i()7 wb ite>!, 888 free people of color, 
and G2,l 15 slave.s : in 181 I, lb, 281) whitc.s, 
8,802 tree pinqili? of color, and 02,258 
slaves; total, 81,i)80. iShiNes in 1817, 
77,278. Aei'ording to llumbolfifs tables, 
prepared in 1828-24, B. contained 21,000 
free jiersons and 70,000 sluvt^s ; tuUil, 
100,000. — 'flic climate is very hot, but tlio 
air is pure, and moderated by the constant 
trade winds ; hut it is subject to dreadful 


hurricanes. The soil in the low I nids is 
black, .soniewliJit reddish in the sbtillow 
jiarfs, on the hills of n chalky mat I, and 
near tl>e sea getierally sandy. ( M‘ this 
variety of soil, the black mould is best 
suited to the cultivation of the cane, and, 
Avith the aid of manure*, has given as 
great returns of sugar, in favorable seasons, 
as any in the West Indies, the prime 
lauds of St. Christopher’s excepted. The 
houses of tlie plantoi's are very nmnerous 
ail along the country, which, Avith the 
luxuriant productions of the soil, and tlie 
gently-sAvelling hills, form a d(‘hglitful 
scene. The average annual (!\}>orts for 
eight yeai's, from 1740 to 1748, were 
18,048 hogsheads of sugar, of 18 ewt. (“aeh, 
12,884 pmiehcoiis of rmn, of 100 galktiis 
each, 00 hogsheads of niolas‘<('s, 4, (>07 bairs 
of ginger, 000 hags of cotton, and 827 
gourds of aloes. The exports, on an 
avc‘rage, in 1784, 1785 and 1780, liad 
fallen to 9,554 hogsheads of sugar, 5,418 
pmudH'ons of rum, 0,820 liags of gmgi'r, 
8, .881 bags of cotton, evehisive of some 
small<*r artiides. Value ot‘(;xports in 1809, 
JC450,700 ; in 1810, £27 1,597. Jmiiorts in 
1809, £288,41 2; m 1810, £81 1,400.— Tho 
Moravians have two inissionanes, and tlio 
Methodist soeu'ty one, on this i'-land. 
(See Jhtst Indies.) jMiich information on 
this island is to he found in Mr. Wilber- 
forcids rc] »ort to jiarhament. If istliought 
that Barhadoes n^aebc'd its summit of 
prosperity a hundred }(‘ai''^ ago. 

Barrakfoli. (See fiioru'wne.) 

Barrariax. The (Inicks gave tho 

liailRi lldoliapoq tO IWCiy OIM! W'llO SJ)oke 
their language badly. I'iie t<‘rm anus af- 
lei’Nvards ajijilied to all lori'ign iiafions ; 
and, as tla* eivili/ation (jf (Irecu’c was 
H'ally miH'h highm’ than that of the sur- 
roiiiidiiig nations, tin*, idea of rude, illite- 
rate, nneivilized, soon eonne<mui ilsidf 
with tla* word. The Romans, m tln^, as 
in many other cases, imitab'd the Eieeks, 
and applied the term barbtttus to all lav- 
tions exeefit themselves and the (Jrei'ks — 
the tNVo most civilized stati's of aiilKjnify. 
This Nvord, lioNvever, did not always con- 
vey the idea of something oilions; finis 
Piaiuus calls Namus barbaruni po< laru^ 
heeauso he had not written in (4 reek, 
(yieero (ad Div.'w.'A.) uses the NVord barbnri 
in refereina* to illiterate persons, without 
taste ; and vve still apply tliei term barbarism 
to an expr<‘ssioii which ofleiids the rules of 
a language. TJie sigmlieation of crutlttj, 
impbed m the word, is of modern origin. 
Arrogant as it may appear to us, to apply 
a tenn of contempt to every foreigner, a 
smniur usage has existed, and still exists 
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to a r<‘rtuin <1< _rree, unions thf; European 
rac(*b, TlieHr. iin* a long tune, applied 
the t(Ttii snrn^ej or some corresponding 
word, to all nations who liad not received 
tlicA/liristiun faitli; and, even at the present 
time, (/hristian nations generally seem 
to <*onsider themselves released Ironi the 
orditjury rides of morality, when they 
liave to deal with nations of another re- 
ligion. If the ancients ap])ear to us arro- 
gajit in tJiis respect, we must tiot forg<?t, 
ihattJiey never loolu^d upon the hurl lariuns 
in die liAfJil of inferior beings ; never spoke 
of them, nor eoiiducted towards tliern, in 
die. style. whn‘h the Spaniards have used 
Kwards the barbarians of America, and 
rnan\ other nations iK^-^ides them towards 
die harhnrians of Alrica. 

JIakimkivo, Frain'e.seo da; one of tlie 
#'ai-lu**t Italian jiocis. ile was horn at 
Jiaiharino, in ''rus<';uiy, in I2()4, and stndi- 
i'd )iu is])rudeni*e at Ihidua ami dologiia. 
ll(*. was employed as an eeclesin^tica! 
lawyiT, and i«nd tli(! degn^e of doctor of 
] nvs eouterrod on liiin by jiope (/lemenl 
V. lie IS r(‘ckoiied among the foun(lei*s 
of Italian literature, on account of his 
poi’in entitled J)onnnrn{i dAh/iorc, wliiidi 
relates to moral [ilnlosopliy. It was first 
jirintivl at Home, m HiK), hy Dhaldmi. 
'J'he greater [uirt of his works are lost, 
Ikirhanim dnal ol'tlie [ilairne, at Florence, 
iiildlK 

llAiiaARossA; emperor of Germany. 
(S.a* fYcdcric [.) 

l}\iu5AiiossA, yXnicli Of Iloruc ; th(' son 
of a ) ('iieg.'ido of l.enmos, and a noted 
piral<‘. Having,!)) his success in ])iracy 
on lli(‘ coa>l of Barharv, made Inmsidf 
niaster of 12 galleys stoutly manned witli 
"J’urKs, he rendered Imnsidfso tormnlahle, 
fjiat Sfdmi Ihuemi, ruler of tin; ('Oiiutry 
a!)our Algu'rs, called m Jiis assisfaiji'c 
again>t llie, SjKimards. Jleing aflmitted 
info Aliriers with Ins men, he caused 
Sehm to he strangled in a hath, and Inm- 
self to he proclamied king. He act(*d 
with file greatcest tM'ann)’, wliicli iiro- 
dnci'd a revolt among tiie. Arabs, who 
fcongiit the aid of the king of Tunis. 
Till- ' onfederaey was ileh'ated, and 'funis 
it.vh* tak<*n, of which K. also ileeinred 
lnm-elt‘l)iesi)va‘rejgn. He tlnm inarched 
to 'rp jnecen, f]n‘ prince of whicji lie also 
<JefraU'(h and was ailrnitted into their 
capu/jj Iw the peoph*, who first beheaded 
then* fogitite king. The next heir of 
Treme*-en then apjiliial for aid to (Jo- 
mares, governor of Oran for f’harlcs V, 
wlio marched with a pow7*rflil army fo- 
waids 'rnuneeim. Jk leaving the town, 
wjtii Ins Turks, to meet this new enemy, 


the people shut tlie gate.s ; on which he 
emieavored to Hy, but, being overtnkeih 
fought like a lion in the toils, and was cut 
to pieces, 'wiLli all his Turks, in the 44th 
year of his age, A. D. 151H. 

Bakbarossa, Hayvudin or Khayr Ed- 
din ; younger brother of the prcci^difi^* 
Ho was left hy Anich to secure Algiei*»i 
when he inarched against Ihmis, and, on 
his death, was proclaimed king in his 
place. Finding his aiuliority insecure, 
lie made application to the Gnouum sul- 
tan Soliman, ottbring to recognisii his su- 
jieriority, and liecome tributary, ^irovided 
a force was sent to liim snllicunt to 
maintain him in his usurpation, r^olimun 
ago'ced to Ins proposals, imd, ordi ring him 
a reenforcemeiit of jamzani's, inve.-'ted 
linn with the dignity ^>1' viceroy or pardia 
over tlie kingdom of Algu'rs. 'flms reCii- 
fiirced, Hayradin built a wall for tin; im- 
])rovenient of the liarlior, streng-llieiK'd it 
with fortifications, and may be di'omed 
the founder of that itiisclne\ ons si'at of 
piracy, as it lias I'vio’ since (‘xistcd. Such 
was Ins reputation lor na\al and nnhtary 
talents, lliat Soliman H inad<* Imn his 
<*apjtan pacha. In tliis ca}iacity, lie sig- 
nalr/A'd Inm^elf liy a long coinsi* of ex- 
]»loits agamsf the Venetians and (h'nnesn ; 
and, in 151.2, 'when Fnmcis 1 made a 
haigiK* vvith Soliman, Ik l<*fr ( hni'-fantino- 
j)h‘, an<l, with a powerliil fleet, ha\ mg 
tlu‘ l'’r<‘nch ambassador on board, took 
Kcggio, and sai-ked the. (‘oast oi' Italy. 
In (‘onjnnction with tli<‘ Freneb, In‘ also 
besu'gi'd and took Na'e, and, retitting, 
dm ingthe svmter,ut 'I’oulou, again rai agetl 
tlH‘ (‘oasts and i>lands of Italy m the en- 
suing spring, and n*tnrned with man)' 
prisoners and nni(*li spoil to (’onstanti- 
nople. I’^rom this lime be s(M'ms to have 
declined active sei'vice, and to Iiaie given 
bnns(‘lf 11 ]) to a \T)lnptuoiis iiii; among 
bis fJ'inaJc captives, until lie* ag(' of ^^(1, 
whim lu' died, and lus sncci'ssor Hassan 
lieeanu* f)oss<\ss(‘d of bis autlionty and 
riches. With tli<‘ ferocity of a ’I'lirk and 
a corsair, Jie ])oss(*s'-(m] souk* giMU'rons 
sentmamts, and obtamt'd a cliaractcr for 
honor and fididirv in Ins cngagi UK'iits. 

Birbary Statks. Till' states of* Jlar- 
bary he on tlu' north(*rn coast of Africa, 
Avest»‘rly from i'igyjit, as far as tin' .Atlan- 
tic oiMvnt. 'I'liey an‘, 'Fripoli (meindrng 
Jlarca), Tunis, Algiers, I'A*/ and IMornceo 
TJiey are, with tin* exccjition of some 
iittle republics in Barca, all seats of the 
military despotism of the 'I5irks and 
Mom'S. This tract of land, of 741, boO 
square miles, is intersected by the Atlas 
iiioiintains, whose highest summits aro 
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constantly covcrtMl with snow. Tiie lofti- 
est aniong tljem, not far from the city of 
Morocco, b 12,000 feet high. On tlie 
coast, a inil<l, healthy, spring-like breeze 
prevails the; wliole year, eveept in July 
ajjd Aligner, ^\hell the sullbcating s<Jnth 
wind blows. Tlje plagno is ni'vei gen- 
erated hen*, but is brought from Constan- 
tinoj)le. — The ground is fniitful in tlu)se 
places where it is watered by rivers 
running fnnn the Atlas mountains mto 
tlio iMediterraiiean. I rom Jul} till Oc- 
tober, wIk'u all otJicr jilants are scorched 
up by tin* sun, the oleander still smvives 
to enliven tlie laiaKcaj)!*. In wintei, the 
CTOund I.'' watered b\ freijin'iit and vio- 
lent shovv( i>. Jn Jaiinary, the meadows 
are alreadv adonaal wilii v«‘nlnre. fn 
April and .May, tlni wlioIe e<nmtiy is 
covered with flowers. TJie moisture and 
warmlli impart to tlui productions of tin* 
soil an inieonnijon \ igor and an I'xnhcrant 
growth. Jhniey is the must nnpoitant 
produetion. Wlieat, maj/(', millet, ii<‘e, 
and a Jviml of pidsi* (in l^panish, txnihan- 
fOs)j winch an* eaten roasted, in iai'i^e 
quantitic'*, are gcncially cnltnatcd. The 
indian lig-liee, vvln(‘Ji fako root I’a'^dy, 
forms Jinpi'iietrahle iiedires t<ir uanleiis 
and vnievards. d’iie vine stretehes it'-i lt* 
ill heautdiil wnidnigs, loan one rre<* (o 
another. Its tinnk is olten as larire as 
tliat of a common-sized trei*. Every- 
wdiere are seen well-cultivated oh\i“-gar- 
dens. 'file j)omi*gramiU*s are three turn's 
large as m Italy, rixeelli-ut <»ianges 
ripen m great (piautities. Melons, (‘u- 
cuiubeis, eahbages, ligtue.e, abound. Tlic 
fulichoke grows wild. 'Die lienna is 
raisial m tlu*, ganUais. 'J’lie acorns of tlu; 
giurcus JxiLloin, with a lugli trunk, an ar- 
ticle of looil of ihe inhahitants, taste like 
wdld chvsliints. 'I'lie tall, tapering ev piess, 
tlio cer/ar, f/ie aJmond-tree, l/ie white 
muJlMTi’} -nv^f the intli^iifvni ^Umca 
(which /s iniifortunt hff (ijciiiii), \]n‘ dne- 
raria of /ho /ncmluns (wLjcIi is cDinu’ious 
aga/jjst fho iftoijv), the /ragnnd cistus, the 
splemhd cactus, mow even ^\here. The 
hill:> ;in‘ eoven-f/ vwth thyme and rose- 
mary’, winch fjijiiiy (hr air, and serve i<>r 
fjre-v\ood. Jn ail dirretiojjs are seen 
bn‘'hc.- of white rov>, inan vvincii i.s e\- 
tiacteii fin* pnie-it i '.srnc<>. d’he .'^ugar- 
cane tlonnslr s exccllrntlv - An inferior 
varieu oi‘ tin-., called solunaii, reaches a 
coiisi»iderablo height, and is more juicy 
than any oilier ni tii« world, 'I'ite lotus 
end the palm-tree nre of the gr* ati’ot ad- 
vantage U) U>e mbabilanU, 'Dio Cun- 
pa\m grows ou iVio whole coast*, tlio 
dftte-puhn. \u i\ni parts which ho uooror 


to the desert of Saliara. Tlierc are, along 
the coast, woods of the cork-tree. Gum 
IS obtained from the acueia-tn'e. — Among 
the Useful aiimials, the camel holds the 
highi'st place, (jreater care might bo 
hestoweil on the breeding of horses and 
hnflidocs. Sh(*e[) witii fat tails aie com- 
mon. Wild boais and many raher spe- 
cies of game are uhundaut. In the interior 
of the country are apes, jaekab, hyenas 
lions, panthers, ounces, and thi* gentle 
ga/«-il(‘s. Ostriches live in tin* deserL 
Ihrds arti mimerons, as any also, locusts 
gnats flies, bugs, toads and seipents, the 
latter Irom J) to 12 feet long; river and 
sea-tish and turtles m abundance. 'Die 
be(‘s di'posit exct'llenl honey m the rocks 
and tri'i's. ''Dk* art of mining is neglt cl- 
ed ; hut there i^ much iron, cnpju r, lead, 
tin, sulphur, many mineial-spriugs, mueh 
irvpsiini, liiiK'-stone, good elav c., to- 
getla'r with salt from springs and the sea, 
in ahinidanci*. — 'fins evti'iisivi* and beau- 
tdiil eonntry, s(’parated from JOnrojie only 
by a seaotdio gri'at width, has otleii lu'cn 
the (‘eiitre of an advanced civilization. 
Jr was di>tir)gm>hcd l<)r prosjienty, popu- 
lation and mdii.^try, under the (^•lrtha- 
gmians, Komars, Vamlals and Arabians. 
It> contnu'ri'ial ailvanfages are veiy gn-at. 
Its intercoiiJ'se with tin* coasts ol' J'airopo 
IS far more etisy and ipnck tliiui the in- 
tercourse of thoM* coasts with their own 
cajiiial cities, aial tin; transportation of 
goixls is less expen^ivi* from Alarseillcs 
and Genoa to Tunis and Algieis than to 
Pans, or even to 'rurln and Milan, ('ato 
shovved to the Roman siaiate fre.>h hgs, 
which were gatheri-d under the walls of 
Carthage ; yet this ii nit, except ni its drii'd 
st.'ite, is not eilihli' after Thn‘(* da} s trom 
lla* time ofgalh('img. Tlio vv holi* conn- 
ti y ran siijijiorl (>0 millions of inhahitants, 
and now liardly contains 10 imlhons and 
a hnlt'. Next to J'lgy])t, it was the richest 
and most proiluelive Roman jirovnico, 
and one of tiie granaries of tlie mistress 
of the w’orld. TJie Roman writers called 
it Mr sold of the republic^ the jeicd of tlx 
e/ffpirr, spcciositas totlus terra: Jlorfnlis, 
and tJu! vv’ealtliy citizens considrn’d thd 
[>osM'>>jon t)f palacr^ and (*oinnry-hoiiv(*s 
on tins beantdiil roast as the Inglnst 
Iiappnn '^s. '['he Arabian c«airts, 

tiio, fjf 'ri-tnan, 'I'remcia ri, (hnho, 

(hin:xtaiitjn4-, si'diihaisly encduragi d tlui 
arts and agncnltnre. Amalti. \apU*H, 
.Messina, I'lsa, (icnoa ami I'lurt iice, c n- 
riclied themselves by their eommercial 
■nu<*rcourH<i with tliis fun* ('ountr>,imd the 
Vem tian sliips vi>iled all ihe cifu's of the 
African coast, 'Dircc ceulun<;s ago, an 
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end was put lo all tliis prosperity. The 
land becauH; the abode of crime and 
misery, the ])r(*y of Id — 14000 adventur- 
ers, collected together from another j>art 
of the world, an<l detested by the native 
inhabitants. The inhahitaiits of tlie coun- 
try are fhvidi'd into Cahylcs, Moors and 
Arabs, N(*groes, .lews and Turks. First, 
tlui original mliabitants, called, also, /in- 
rahra or fkrhcr.s (hence linrhary\ dwell 
in the mountains in small villages. The 
Guancht‘<, jji the f'anaries, were alsf) Ber- 
Ix.TS. 4'Jjese are wild, athletic, well- 
formed men, of great muscular stnmgth, 
who hear with eas(3 hunger, and hard- 
shn)s of ail kmds. All the hranches ef 
tliis rar(‘ are distinguished hytlim beards. 
Tlu'y are, for tbe most j»art, robbers, in- 
human and faithless ; yet lla^y practi'^e 
liospjtality, and travellers arc secure un- 
der tbeir j)r«»tection. Jealous of tlieir 
libc'rty, tie*}’ an? siihject to tbeir sovereign 
only m iiauu‘, and usually carry on war 
wltli ilie troops empl{)}(‘d in collecting 
tJie ta\(’s. They jirepare tlu'ir fln;-arms 
tbemsi'lveSj and are good marksnam. 
Tla‘, slK'pherds, on the higli mountains, 
dw'ell in c:iv('s, lik(‘ tbe ancient 'Troglo- 
dytes. 'fhe ,Sclnl!iili-B('rl»ors, in jNloroc- 
co, are the most impK'u'able and \ mdic- 
live. most numerous ])eoph* of 

rS'ortlierri Africa are tlie Arabs. Those 
who (hvell in cities are jiarticularly 
(*alled Moors ; those who w'ander over 
tJie coiijitrv, tmd live in tents, are called 
Bedouins. Tin* last arc dcsci'Ddcd from 
tlie S/iracens, flic /irst roiujucrors of tho 
c-ouiitq . They are large, muscular, w ith 
spirit(*d, iiandsomc countenances, large, 
black, piercing eyes, noses somewJiat 
aquilmi', regular ti.-etb, wJiito as ivory, a 
full, strong beard, and Idack iiair. 'J'lie 
comf)h‘\ion of the people, in the uortherii 
parts, is light brown, and, toward the 
soutli, b(*conics darker, till at last it is <*ii- 
tindy black, hut witliout tlii', Negro physi- 
ognomy, wliich fii*st shows itsidf in tson- 
dan. The Arab natives are, for the most 
})art, a wandering race, dwelling in tents, 
in bodies of from 10 or 12 to 100 fami- 
lies, in the patriarchal manner, every 
family wndor a sbeik, who explains the 
Kivnin, adnvmisters justice, and adjusts 
qnarrels. T'bey carry on a constant war, 
in the most savage manner, either with 
tlie Ih'iher or with the collectors of 
U'lbnte, stmt by tbeir soxereigii. Their 
busiin‘ss is war; thtdr income, plunder. 
When they are tint engaged in war with 
fjKiir ncighhors, fliey imter, as auxiliaries, 
tJio service oftJie deys. 'I’iicy universal- 
ly Imte the ChristiiuLs, >et tlicy are Jess 
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dissembling and deceitful than the Moors 
and Berbers. The right of hospitaKty i» 
of avail only within their little camps. — 
Tlie Moors are a mixture of all the na- 
tions which have settled in Nortliem Af- 
rica, but, in tbeir principal characteristics, 
are Arabs. Thi'y call themselvt's Mos- 
Urns (that is, believers), nr Medahis (that is, 
inhnbitetnts of rities). As zcalons profes- 
sors of. ’Mohammed’'s doctrine, thty despise 
and Jiate ('hristians and Jews. 'They ai*e 
jealous, susjucions, unsociable, dissem- 
Iding, cruel, incapable of love and friend- 
sbip ; moreover, so idle and inactive, that 
they sit whole days w^ith their legs crossed 
nndei tlami, leaning against the waill, and, 
without tittering a word, gaze at the 
passers by. 'I'here is no longer any trace 
of the intidhmtual cultivation which they 
had attained in tbe middh' ages, under a 
hefter ^ovornmniit, in r^fiaiii. They ar© 
in the iiiglu'St dr'gree sujierstitious, and, 
in th(*ir eyes, it is a crime merely to pos- 
sess a priiiti'd book. The Moor never 
laughs: si'rioiis, and, to all ap])oarance, 
absorbed m thought, be gives no sign 
of a dL“^irc of knowledg(% or of intellec- 
tual action. His greatest pleasure is, to 
go into the bath, to drink cofft*e, and to 
hear stones. The usual food of this ])eo- 
ple is ciiseosoo, a kind of maccaroni. 
Tile inhabitants of Morocco drink also 
imicli tea. The belief jirevails universal- 
ly among the Moors, that, at some future 
time, on a festival day, at the hour of 
prayer, they will ho nttnekod and snJh 
(iued by a poopjo rlotlunl in rod. In 
their blind fitnhsin, they boar with indif- 
f'ronco every ebanffo of condition, and die 
quietly under the severest pain, if they can 
only he with their fires turned towards 
Mecca. — Fi'ceNi’groes have settled among’ 
tlie Moors, and, in Morocco, even fill tho 
otlice.s of state, and siu've in the army . — 
Jews are scattered ovit the, whole of Har- 
bary. They carry on the foreign trade. 
Tlicy are descended from the first imloTiy 
of Israelites from Phnmicia, increased by 
the hundreds of thousands xvho were 
batvished from Hpain and Vortngid. N ot- 
withstauding the e.ontempt in wdiicb they 
live, separated, in a narrow district, from 
the rest of the inliahitunts of the cities, 
insulted by the common people, and op- 
pressed by tlie rich, yet all business Is 
done by tbem. Tbe ignorant Mootteih 
rulers farm out lo Jews tbeir revenues, 
and choose from among them their men 
of hiisinosa, tax-gatherers, secretaries, in- 
terpreters, &c. They coin the money, 
and nianu/iictur© ornaments of all kindA 
Heavy taxes are imposed on them, ao- 
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coniii\;r to their ajjo. Seldom is a murder 
puuished which a Moor commits ujkhi a 
Jew. Tlje Jew’s m’e not allowed to wfur 
smy thing hut blaelt, a color hated hv the 
Moors. They, therefore, adoni theiii- 
selvt's so much tlie more in tlieir houses*. 
— The ruling class is the Turks. Sinc<5 
Turkish ana other pirates s^ettled here, 
300 yeai*s ago, through the |)ei1idy of tlie 
lii’st lloruc or Aruch Jkirhan>ssji (sre 
Barbarossa), the arts, scieiici^s, agrieulmrt' 
and commei'ce, wiiicli tormerly ^h^t^tl- 
guitilied tlie Arabian states, here» as ni 
Greiuaia, l]a\e ])eri>hed. The jKihtical 
privileiies of the Turks, and their riches, 
gaini'd liV piraey aiul trathc iii >lave*', 
iuue enabled thejn to tyrannise o\erthe 
other inhuhitants. The r(Uiliimal \\;n> 
which tin* kmglits of xMalta of the order 
of Jolin earned on with the \inhehe\- 
ers, gave rlieteo military staU's of Northern 
Africa the occasion for their jararn^al 
j)oln‘v. TJie kingliis de>lro\ ed the .\h>ur- 
isli coinmerce. Si^ehm an<l Soliman. tlien*- 
fore, I'alled upon tlaMr '-iili|e<*(s to eoinnnt 
rohherua on tlie Christians, Kxcellenf 
sailors wi re soon formed under the tlair 
of the ereNC't'lit. ,i\moiig them, tlie two 
hr<»thers lloruc an<l llfiNradni (or ivliair 
Eddin, uJio died m 154(>), both sur- 
liuiiled Bavbarossa^ distinguislied them- 
selvi'S. They Unmded, ahoiit 15IH, the 
pinitical repubhe. of Algiers, wlnue re- 
ligious fanaticism lias given to jurac'v a 
sticreal character. As the Moori*"!! laun- 
mer(!e declined whilst tliat of the < ’Ims- 
tiaiis increasc‘<l,thc Maltese, conseipiently, 
gained little, tlie Algerines, on the <*on- 
trary, niiicii booty, ami Tunis, 'fripoli 
and IMoroceo werc^ induced to follow the 
example : but Algiers <‘oiistantly distin- 
giiislied itself al)r>ve tbe rest of tli«‘ Uar- 
bary slates by courage and criun?. Here, 
as ill Malta, tlie sovereignty was tla^ ex- 
clusive possession <if toreiirii warriors. 
Tlio nugning soldiery was siijiportt d l>y 
voluntary enlistments in all countries of 
the gtiine lielief, excepting that in which 
it governed. This militia reserved to it- 
self tin* right of choosing their chief, and 
tlie d(jy was the lirst among his eijuals, 
for tlie soldiers a general, and for the na- 
tive races an unlimited ruler. The Al- 
gerine government also prohibited the. 
marriage of the soldiers, and jealously 
excluded tlieir children from all partici- 
pation in the government, the Turks 
reserving the important places for them- 
selves. For this reason, the government 
sends ships every other year to the Le- 
vant, to olitain new enlistments. They 
take recruits even among the criminals 


ill (Vinstantinnple. Here despfM*<f, in Al- 
giers they iinnK‘diattdy hecome tJfituH.y 
(Turkish lawyers), wit h all tin hanghti- 
nesH of iipstnils and adveiitur<*i>. There 
lire ii6t more tlian — 13000 of them, and 
yet tliey rule over several niilUons. 

HiMonf'afthf Barhartf States, {Since the 
subjection of Northerri AfHca by Ornar 
(A. D, 047) and other generals of the Amhi- 
an caliphs, seveml stnall states have aris<»n 
on the coast. Zeiri, a distuiguished Arab, 
built Algiers (Aschir) in 941, and extend- 
ed thedominion of his cemifrMnen. One 
of the Fatimitc cnli[>hs eonfern'd nii tin* 
tainily of this able man (who diiMl in 970) 
hen'ditaiw |K)vver. It goveni(‘d, iiudiT 
the iiHiiu* of the Zc/nVf'.9, fill 1 1 wfie/i 
Roger, king ol* Sicilv, t»>ok from H;i'>^ari 
Jhui All, tIm' la^'t of this il\na-T\, 4'iipoh 
and a grmt portion of In^ lerntorv. 'The 
Moravidcs, the nih*rs of ^Momcen, naali; 
thcniM'ivc*- ma-ter< of tiie rcvt, 'I'lir dy- 
nasty ot’ the Mnnividrs g<)V<‘ini‘<l tin* 
whole coM-l till I’ibP, in which \ car tlic* 
\<‘gn» pniu’r> \b(tnliaf*s fomidcd a king- 
<loni at 'rinii''. St. Louis (ij. \ .) dit^l of 
the plagm*. at the sirgo of tin* city nf this 
namo, ni !'270. After tlu.-, the Bcni Ziaii 
iM’cauio niast»M'< th(* greiiti'st part of the 
Algcnue ^fato, )>ul ('ould not pnwi'iit the 
most important cl^ic^ (Oran, Algiers, 'Fu- 
iiis and Tripoli) from raising thcui-t-l\ e> 
To indejietuh nt ?*o\ ereigiitu's, wliicli, hy 
the expulsion of tbe Moors and 
from S{)ain, in and al\er 1 19‘i, lec.inH' 
very populous. Abcuit MfH, tbr\ began 
to revenge themselves for their e\pld^lorl 
li'om Hp.'dn by piraey. Ferdinand tlie 
(’athoiic, theretJui', fitted out a powerl’ul 
<‘\p('dition against thmu. He ( ompiered, 
in LiOti, Oran and other cities, made tlu^ 
riders of Tunis and Tremeeen trilnitary 
to iiim ; in 1509, took Tripoli, subdued 
Algiers, and built, on an ishnnl betbre the 
harbor of tho‘ city, a castle, wtiicli be pro- 
vided with a strong garrison, and thereby 
commanded tbe commerce of tlie jilace. 
lint, aR<;r Fenlmaiufs death, tin* Alg(‘- 
rines called to th(*ir assistance a 4’nikish 
pirate, the above-named Horne or Ariirh 
Barharossa, who, witli his brother, Kliavr 
Kdiliii or Ifayradin, appeared with a 
Pijuailron before Algiers. He v\as re- 
ceived with joy hy the inhuhitants; hiiL, 
soon afti'r his arrival, he caused tlie emir 
Selirn FiUteini (who rill this time had de- 
fended Algiers) to lie stranghal, and him- 
self to he proclaimed king, in 151H,hy the 
Turks, who now exercised such intolera- 
ble tv ranny, murdering and plumlering at 
pleasmv, tiiat the natives were even com- 
pelled to call upon the Sjianiaixls for as^ 
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isisUincc ; but u stonri destroyed tlu' Span- 
ish lleet. ll')rue Jiar])aross}i afterwards 
detenred the Arabs, and coiiqiKtred Tunis 
and Tr<;ni(;eca. JJut he was vatKpnshed 
before Oran by the Spanish governor, the 
intirqtiis de Goniarez, and, with J50() 
Turks, nnnained dead nf>on the field. 
Ilis l)roth(ir and suecessor, 1 lay radin, see- 
ing no possibility of being able to maintain 
himself against the CJiristians and the dis- 
contented Algerines, placed tlie kingdom, 
in 15111, under the protection of tljc sultan 
Holiman, who appoinU^d him pa<*ha, and 
suj)plied him with 10,000 janizaries. 
\V]fh these troops he expelled tin* Span- 
iard« from tlic fortified island, whieli, in 
15211, he eoniiected with the main lainl 
by a inoh;, so as to render Algiers an e\- 
cellent harbor. Il(^ took Tunis by strata- 
gem, but was obliged, in 1525, to alian- 
don it to Chailes V, who again |>Iae(*(l 
upon the throiKi tin* liauisln'd king, S(‘t at 
hlierty 20,000 Clnistiau shiV4*s, and k(*pt 
])oss(‘>si<>n of tin* citadel of (ioletta. 
Agrinst Hassan (a rein*gade from i^Mrdni- 
ia), Ifayradin’s successor in the 4dh4*e of 
jiacha, ( 'harh'S V, contrary to tin* ad\i(‘{‘ 
of tin* (‘\])(‘riene«‘d Doi ia, undertook tin* 
siege of Algu'i's, with a flec't of 2(l() 
and 20,000 nn'n,iii tiie lattiU* jiart of 15-11. 
2dn'. Spaniards wisiied to selth; In’n* per- 
manently ; and inerchaiits, ineelianic'-!, 
and women, e\M*n ladies ol'tlie (*ourt, had 
emharked on hoard the fleet. Ihit a l('r- 
I’ihh* storm, aeeoni[)imed with eaidi- 
ipiakes and Moh'iit riinis, <lestroy('d llu* 
gn‘sit4‘r [>art «)f the ships and the <*-nn}), 
Orf.2S. (J'harles was ohiigi'd tonli.'iinlon 
his eaninni and hagg.ige, and a great part 
of his sealtered forces. He h)'vf, In the 
storm, 15 ships of war, 1 10 transports 
and HOOO nn'ii. ( dd-riica, s<iy tin* '\Iooi 
a pions IMarahool, beat tin* sea so lomf 
Willi Ins sindv, that if lo-'t ])alr'in*<*, e.inl 
destio\ed tin* ships of’ the nnlx'lievors. 
A itiotimnenf waseiected to llie holy man 
afte r his d(*at[i; ;iiid, (‘ven now, tl;o projile 
b(‘Ii(*ve that it is only in*e(**-''a.i’v to strike* 
tin* sea ^\ nil Ins hones, in (irder to raise a 
storm wliieli will n*j)<*l a (diristian th*(*t. 
This sin'cess encuniagi'il tlie liarbarians. 
2dn* paelia of J'igypt, in h>l I, eoinpier<*d 
2Vemee(‘n ; in 1555, Ihigia ; :iinl, in 15<>0, 
Tunis, wiin’h, howexer, n gained its unie- 
peinh‘in*(*, in 1()2H, in 1(>!>4 hc*eann* tribu- 
tary, and, in 1 754, avjis (*oin[nei'ed a si*eoini 
tinn*. Sme<! liien, It has a I v\ ays remained 
more or hiss dependent ujioii Algiers. 
Tlio Spaniards, in 1702, renewed, without 
sUcc(*ss, their attacks upiui Aliriers; tln‘y 
also lost Oran, in 1708. iMpially unsne- 
cessful were die afttieks of the English, 
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the Dutch and the French. In 1662« 
the English, flir the first time, madie a 
treaty with Algiers, and, in 1816, in con- 
nexion with tfie Dutch, finally humbled 
the pride of this piratical state. (See 
Slave-trade and Slavery of the Whites). — 
But the insufficiency of the means em- 
ployed for the restraint of tlie fanatics, the 
jealousy of the European states, and other 
causes, contributed to r(*nd(‘r the humilia- 
tion of the Algcrinesoniy momentary. The 
northern coast of Africa can only lie sav- 
eil, albir the complete extirfiation of the 
Turkisli soldiery, by a judicious coloiiial 
system. Tim haughtiness of the Barbary 
states is greater than ever. In 1817, the 
Algerine jiirates ventured even into the 
North sea, find ejiptured all the slops 
wineli did not hedong to trilnitary pow- 
ers, such as t8we(h*n, Inniniark, J^ortiigal, 
or to those with w’hich they have made 
tn*aties England, the Ihiited States, 
the Nctlierland>, Sardinifi, Naples and 
Eraiice. Tin* governments of IMoroceo, 
Algiers, Tunis and 'rrijioli ha\e indeed 
]n-omis(*d not to treat tin* (hinstiaii pris- 
oners any longer ji-*’ slaves, but more like 
]iri^onerv of war (m*'* Slftve-irade) but 
lli<* lot of ilie millirtnnate nn*n who fall 
into their iiainls Ini'* not become belter; 
on tin* (*ontrary, iheir treafment is mueh 
mon* cruel tfiaii lielbr . 44ie lings ol’tlie 
h*>s powi'idiil state':, nor witij';t:nidnjg the 
treaties an* selih'm le'^pt'Cted: and, in 
}iirali(*al fleets -^aih'd from Aign’rs 
to eajitnre w'ssedv b<>loiigiriL'’ to Spamanls 
and t hi* ^ub)e(‘t'•' of’dii* pope, cV e. Against 
tli<‘ (ieim;m iiaMiinnon, also, their fmy 
lias ofien l)«*en (liri*et<'d. ( )n tliw ae(*oiint, 
an aiitipiianeal eunl-Mh racy has l>een forin- 
(*d m I lamlniriT, and, at. } !i(' meeting of’the 
diet, a eommittei' wa" ..ppomtrd to jiro- 
j)ose iiM asnn s I’or tin* sceuntx of (icunan 
ships. M o''t of’the powers 'vcoiiu’d to d(*- 
siic the prore(*non 4)t' E.iigland, hut Baden 
eon'iideivd jt a nation. d eoneein of the 
(leiman (*<«if<‘deiat;on. i*'or Two V'ars 
past, tin* En*nch and A!ir('nm*s ha\»* Ix'en 
'll a st<U(* of ho'^tiliix : the disjiine is not 
yet S4*ttled. Great Ih’tain and f^ranei*, 
in I8IP, called upon the Barliiny stales, 
in tin* name ol’ all tin* lairo]M’aii jiowt’rs, 
to n*gar<l ashmdiiisr tin* I]iiroj)(*an law of 
nations. But tin* crusade, wliich sir Sid- 
n(*y J8iii]th,as president of tin* antijiimti- 
eai association in Bans (now dissolved), 
proposed to the ]»i)W’et*s of’ Ehnstendorn, 
did not take place. — <.>f the t]ir(*e piratical 
stfites, Algiei*s, 2'imis and 25*ipoli, Algiers 
is the seat of th(* most teroeions soldiery. 
The arbitrary extortions of the former 
pachas made their government so much 
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Ijated, that, in 10^?, tho inbahitaiits xait 
dopuriej^ to (\ai>tatitiiioplo, \>lu) prrMJad- 
cd Acliiiu'd t roii'^ont to tin* luinitilioii 
of the ])o\\('r of tin* paclia. Thoy rho-o 
tlioir own (lo\, tliotofon*, to tako ohaiLn* 
ot'tlu* fmaiu‘ 0 ‘^, and k'ft to tho p:u-lia only 
Ills >alary and liis rank, dda* parlias al- 
tenvard attoniiitinj^ to n'oov <*? tlioir tounrr 
aullioiiry, tho doy Hahn Ah, m 1*10, 
cansctl ilio inio Llnai in otiicoto ho tlirouii 
Into a j'lnp, and sont to ("'oiKstaniinopl(% 
^vith tho doclar:nion, that tho Alironins 
would no loniroi rna-uo a pa<*ha tiom 
tho ]*orto, hnt would ho jj^ovornod In <hns 
cho^»‘n hy thoinsoI\('^. Aohinod IfJ aj)- 
jioiinod iJio tlaai rnlinir doy his jiaolia, ami 
tliorohy rononnood idl inlln(*n<*o m ilu* 
fto\evnin('ut of this inilitary io|ajhho. 
Sinoo tliat ti/no, tlie trrand soigimu* only 
sends oooasionally a r/n’aa.r, or ploinpo- 
tentiar}’, to Algioi-s, who is roo(‘i\4'd with 
^eat rospeot, entertainod, "iiard<*d, and 
veiy soon sont bank again. Jhit tho per- 
sonal condition of tlio doys is not more 
secure than that of tlieir j)ro(iocos-.(n>’. 
Seldom is one so fortunate as 3T4>harn- 
ined III, w'ho died in I7dl, after a r<*iirn 
of Q3 }(>ars, at tho ago of ltd. Tin* doy 
Omar Ikicha, who rmuh* >o dotf'rmmod a 
resistano<’ t<» kird Kxmontli, and who was 
as pnidont and active fLS lie was hraio, 
was mnrdorod Ijy Ins >oldiors, in le’I7. 
On thi^ aoconnt, his suc<’os^or, All liodya, 
a Ihirk hy hjrth, with Jus family, his tn*aN- 
nro^ and imni>tors, wont liy night, Xov. 
2, 1^17, into the strong castle of Kja'«kri, 
or C’Ji/nha (d\hich iwts tiio r('si<lonoo rif 
ins prodrcr^-rtr.s till tin* miiltllo ol'tln* Ihtii 
centnj \ ), and, hy moan> of the g-ari'i-'on, 
on ^\ln< h In* could cntiroly roly, and his 
50 caiiiion, lioM tho city ami tiio <hv»r- 
liorU Tnikidi 'oldiory in awe*. Ho irt'sU- 
ed tin* rnirnp«'aij conoids and tin* l'nn‘ign 
inerchant> with ‘horkmir capnre and ern- 
oky. lli-^ "ucro-^or, llu'-oui, who soonis 
more poacoliilly dj‘«.pos<‘d, has al>o, for the 
sake of M'onnty, chosen this castle for 
his residence. The doy of Algu'rs has 
imVmiited })ow<*r, though aNsisU*d hy a di- 
van composed of il’.o first imnist<*rs and 
oflicers of -tale. The choice of the doy 
depends w holly on tho common soldiers. 
It must he unanimous; om; [>arry, then*- 
fore, gem*rally conipi*! tin* other tf> a con- 
currence with thorn. Tlie individual 
cliosen imist take, the olTice. The new 
doy, to reward Ins aflhoronts with places, 
freiiuontly causes ail tlie officers of his 
predecessor to bo put to death. The 
dey commands in ev'cry thing cxcoyit in 
religious affairs. He holds a court of jus- 
tice every day except Thursdav and Fri- 


day, at w'hich all the ofhoi'r*^ an* present. 
K\ery case is (|im Kl\ <h*cidrd, and tho 
sont(‘UCOS iuv ev« ctfttd nn fh.* "pol. Tlie 
former ih‘v arnad lh»‘ naii\o>. ol the 
country, IMoors and \c::n»r-. again-t ins 
own c^umtr^nM*n, thi* d'niki-li sidila ry, 
and ]>nrcha-«od then .nilirn'in n f>\ mo. ms 
of tin* saoK'd lioa^mi in ihr c.i-'ilt', (ff 
w Inch In* had niadr hino^ It' in ''■for,— -'l l lo 
llrili''h gn)\('nnnont O' nimt' h.in-d hy 
ihoM' haihanans than rm\ oiM r, Tiny 
olKorvo tin; trt'aiu'-' ( nieird int<» wilh 
laigland ; and, ^im-o ihcin aiv ot’ i/'Jl, 
the Hnti.''h (’oumiI lai" hri'u fa Id m 
ro-'fM'ct in IMoroocn. d’lio cn/idimm (d* 
sla\ os, ako, in Mnjoeco and 'I'lipnh, has 
oon'«:tantlv ht'on tol(*ral>l<‘, ami flu ii ran- 
som easy ; I)nt,sim*o the sla\or\ nf(dins- 
lians has hoi'ii aholi'^liod in A!oro<*co, 
FiUrop(‘ans, wlio ha\o fdhm into tho liands 
of Andiian and Turkish freoiiooU'rs, liy 
shipwreck or in othm* ways, an* said to 
have h(;en often murdered, if they could 
not l»e transported into the interior of Af- 
rica. Mo.st of tlie (’hrisrian slaves iu*e 
Italians; hut the Italian states also tn‘at 
the eaptivc IMoors as slaves. — ^dle state 
of Algiers lies hi'twoen Tunis and Fez ; 
it <*ontains sipiaro miles, with 

‘^..“iOOjOOO mhaliiTiints. Hy the ja'am* of 
J^ld, Xapk's j)a\s v‘arly to Algiers 
24,000 iloilai'i, and ran>oms i\(‘apoljtan 
ca[>tiv(‘s at tlio rate of 1000 dollars eaidi. 
'J’ln* ships ol’ the T. States ol‘ Ainoi'ica 
captureil an Algoiim* fiigati* and hiig of 
war in lHir>, ami the (ir_\ ^\as obliged to 
make a tn'akv with thoS(at(*s, inwJiich Ja* 
r<*m»nnco(] all trihim*, ami (‘von ga\<' 
00.000 (lollai’S a*> a 4'omponsition f >r tho 
Arncrii'an ship" \\ hioli h.id h<*(*n plinidor- 
rd, (See Diplotnnnj. Wdtli 

roirard to the mUiKin ol' \lgiri to Kng- 
laml, so(‘ Sian -1 nifh). 10,000 men, I’nr 
the irifist [)uit d'mki-^h nnlitia, i’oi'in the 
arm\ : on an onu rgcncy, 100, 000 men 
ran he brought logrilMT. '^Jda* ]innci- 
pal city, Algii*!*^, witli SO, 000 inh.ihjtants, 
mchahng 10,000 .Tews, lies on the sea 
coast, and is strongly fortifual. In ilic 
yirovincos, the principal city i.s Foiistan- 
lina, bordering on Tunis, it is the; most 
pfijiuloiis city, next to Algi<‘rs, and con- 
tiiiiis many am.'itait moninmmts. The 
provinces are umh'r the despotit*. rnki 
beys: tlie villages have their own sheiks 
if Ji sheik luLs authority over several vil 
lages, lie is called an emir. Rcspi^ctiug 
Tunis, Trijioli, the kingdom of l*\‘z and 
Morocco, the provinces of Hihidulgeriil 
ami Barca, see these articles. — The navid 
power of all tlie slates of Northern Africxi, 
taken together, has alwaiys been iiisignifi- 
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cant, in comjMribOii wilfi the Enro]u*an 
fleets. J'’or ln»ther inhn uiatinn, m'c J51a- 
<]ijiert‘’s fjcffi.'s J'roin the .Mi (hltrrdnvan^ 
voniiilyiin<j; a f'ivll ami Politiail Account 
of Si> il\fy 7'/ 7^0//, Tiinift and Malta 
(!i(Mi<lon, iJie ^Yarralirc of a ten 

fiats'’ !ti suh (, at Tripoli; ,‘hi Account 
of tilt' Dumk ^Uc jMaiuicrs of tin .l/oor.f, 
^Inihs and Turks (London, ISId, lio. ; 
^^nt!ell hy Ki<-li:inl 'Lnlly, Jhitisli con- 
sul); Kealiii 'V 'Travels fu Europe and 
Afrit a ^ icilli <! jntrhcular Account of Mo- 
rocco ( I jOtK 1« ' ‘ 1, 4to.) * Ac^ 

conni if Tunis 1811 )and f^ha- 

loj’v Skilcfiis if A! u'i ns (liostoj), 

]> \ luj \ I’l i>, Anna Letiiia; dangliter of 
tJie re\rjejid .lohn yVikjn; horn at Ki]>- 
u'r>Kli, in I j'ieestrrsliirc', June 20, J744. 
SIk' reeel^ed i'nwn Jnni a elasbical ednea- 
tion, and early .showi’d a dis[)osition for 
|)oe(ry. Her cai'liest prodnerion was a 
fiinali \oluine of niiseellaneous poems, 
printed in 1772, whicdi, in the year fol- 
lowing, was succeeded i)y a collection of 
pieces in pros(>, puhlislied in conjunction 
with Iht brother, doctor John Aikin, of 
Stok(‘ Newington. In 1774, slu; acce]>ted 
the handoftlio n^verend Koclieniont IW- 
batild. J1(T lairly licssons and llynins 
for Children, atid \ ariotis esstiys and po- 
onib, Ja-ne sectired for her a permanent 
reputation. In 1785, sh(‘. accompaniial 
her husband on a tour the eontimnit. 
In 1812, ap[)ear('d the of h(‘r separate 
publieat ion<, t’nlitled, Eifrhteen Hundred 
ami Elen n,\\ jBann of coiibiderabW* merit ; 
y)r(‘\ions to winch blie Jjad amused herself 
by selecii/iL,*’ and ('dilin^^ a collection of 
Knydj'-h novels \vith eritic'aland liiny^raph- 
ieal mniees. A simdar bck'ctifm tidloued 
from the best Ih itjsh es.say Ists of the rciim 
of Anne, and anoflicr fiom lLehards<nfs 
mantisfuipt eoi jT^pondf'ijee, with a me- 
moir and erilieal es-.ay on Ifis lift* and 
nritmirs. 51 r>. 15. died at Stoke AeA\iii^- 
lon, March 1825, in h('r 82d year, leav- 
ing- in'lnnd Im'I' many nnpublislied iimnn- 
hCl'ipt^'', bodi in pioNr and veix*. 

l5vin}v/-\\, Ltieiine ; a Fn'neh author 
and ,mtn(n.n\ ; born, KJDd, at St. Far^eau. 
He edited s(>\efal seai’Ci* bo< iks rclatiufi; to 
the m<'nnie[s:ind (ai'^tomsoftlie fl'udala^es. 
Amontr tlic'-e are, UOrdene de Chivalrie^ 
17511; Li ('aslnieinnify on Tnsf ructions (rim 
Pere a son Eds ; and 'Tab's and Fables of 
tin*. 'T^^eiflll and ddiirteenth Ci'iituries, in 
tluT'e vob., I7(U); all in t2nK>. Aimtlier 
edition of thesis \\orks was yirinted at 
Paris, in fmr \oIs. 8vo., in 1808. These 
ary? interestin'?: to the student who wishes 
to trace tin* ))ro;^ress of the inodoru lan- 
guages, 15, died in 1770, 


llARiiKKuiKs. Barberries are a beauti- 
ful red and oblong-shaped fruit, }>roduced 
in small bunches by a shrub {berhtrris 
vulgaris), with stanewhat oval, serrated 
and j)ointed halves; lli<jrns, tlin^e togeth- 
er, nj)on th(? branches, and hanging clus- 
ters of yellow flowers. — So grijat is the 
acidity of tills beautitid fruit, that even 
binls n'fiise to (;at it. In this resjiect, it 
neai ly apjiroaches the tamaiind. When 
boiled ^\l^h sugar, it makes an agreeable 
preservi', rol) or jelly, according lr> the 
dilfeiont modi's of jirejiaring it. I5arbi*r- 
ries an* al.so used as ailry sw('(‘tm(iat, and 
in sugar-plums or comfits; are jackled 
with vinegar, and are useil lor tlie gnunidi- 
ing of dishes. They are well calculated 
to allay heat and tliimt in ]>crsons aflheted 
watli levers. TJie hark of the barberry 
shrub is said to have been administered 
with clhict in cast's of jaundice, and in 
some other comyilaints; and tiie inner 
hark, with the assistance of alum, dyes 
linen a fine yellow color. The roots, par- 
ticularly tlicir bark, are employed, in Po- 
land, in the dyeing of leather. A very 
singular circumstance has been stated re- 
spi'.cting the barberry shrub, that grain, 
sown near it, jiroves abortive, the ears 
hcijig, in general, dcsTiinte of grain, and 
that tliis influence is soiiKdiines extended 
to a distaiK'C of tiiree or four hundred 
yards across a held. This opinion pre- 
vails not only in England, but also in 
Fianci* ami the U. States. 

J5Aiiiir,TTK ; an elevation of eartli bo- 
liiml the breastwork of a fortifii'ation or 
an intreneljinent, from v\liich the artil- 
lery may be fired ovi'r the yiarayiet. Tlie 
lieiglit of the breasting (the ymrl of the 
jiaiapei A\}iieh eovi'rs the cannon) i< gen- 
erally *51 fei't ; tlie leiiglli of the harbi tte, 
11— It) fe<‘t ; tlie hn’adth fir vvvry am- 
non, It) — 18 irt't. \ii a>eent le.aL fiom 
tilt* interior of tbt* intn'iiebim nl to Tbo 
harht'tfe. IVdit'n tJie g-arrisoii lias mnt'h 
lieai y ordnance, or the ent'iny hasopi'iied 
his tit'/ielic'^, or when it is derermmed to 
<‘annoiia<le the intrenclma'nts of a givTii 
jioint, as, for examyile, a bridge or yiass, 
ami the tlireetion of the eannon is not to 
be materially changed, it is iisnai, instead 
of making a liarbcUe, to cut embrasures 
in lilt* parapet: on the contraiy, firing 
from the harhettt* is expedi(*nt wlien one 
expects to ()e attacked only by infatltry, 
or willies to cannonade the whole sur- 
rounding country. 

15aubkvrac, John, was born at Beziers, 
ill 1()74, ami went with his father to Lau- 
sanne, in 1(386. He afterwards taught 
belJos-lettres in the French college at 
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Berlin, but, in 1710, acro]ned tlio iinita- 
rioii to fill the new prolessorshii* of law 
and history fonnded at Borne, whenoo, in 
1717, he removed to tlie chair of public 
and private law, at (rronin^cn. B. has 
disTii\"nlslu'd binis('lf by many h'arnod 
works, vvliicli show a liijtb dcjrroc ot oni- 
ditioii and a liberal spirit. His IVcrM'li 
translation oftbe Law of Nature ami Na- 
tiori'^, by VulVi'iiilerlf, a^ aLo of tlie 
Bijtlits of \A'ar and Leaei*, by (irotni^, t(» 
botbtd’wbieb lu' added b'avneil nolev^aie 
well kmn\ n and niindi e'>ti'ejn<‘d. lie 
lias likewise fninslated xneial woiK'^ of 
tlie most di'-tniL^ni''biMl en ilians, meliidm^ 
Cnmbc'ilaiurs J.atni treati'^e On Natural 
liUW, bis notes appendt'd to winch ar<5 
hijrbiy \ allied. He died in 1717. 

Bakbm -nt -]b)c \nF, .1. D, ; ^l oorapber 
of tin' I’rencli (h'jtartnient of I’orei^n af- 
fair‘s, and, 1H0<), ini'mlxM- of the 

academy of inscriptions; born at l*aiis, 
I7b0; di<‘d Dma 1S*25. lb' was a pn- 
jiil of dk\n\il!e. In l7Sd, be wa?- ap- 
pointed to assist in tin' care of tberabmet 
of medals, in the royal library. In I7bd, 
wln.'n till' arri'st of all tin' otli<-ei> of the 
libraries was ibanaM'd, be lo'-t b'^'-inall ni- 
rom<‘. In 171)7, be was appointed izeo^- 
ra])her ti^ tlie mmi^try of the bojiie <Ie- 
j)artiT)ent, and, in I!-'!)!!, to that of t'ori'iLm 
affairs; m IHOl), jirof<‘ssor, and, in IHIo, 
(h'an oftbe academy of'seieina-s at Lari'^. 
B. liirnisbed the plans and maps to (dioj- 
senI-( Jontfii'i ’s yoy(r^e pittons yif' m 
Grt(e. In 17Hr^, be fnrin^bed an atla'^ 
for Banbelem\\s Tra\els of Ana'dini-'W 
the Yonn<ter ; second edilnm in 17“!). 
In be [iiiidi^lied an e'''>a\ ami a 

map ilbistr.tt i\ i’ of the relnait of the 
10,(j()U (Jri'eks. He jiiibbsl led, with di* 
Samti‘-Lnn\, in 17t)7, JMhnoins hislori- 
(pas et y;/ (>i>'r(i}>hi<pa's sur Ics /*<fifs' sil^as 
entre l<i J\I* r A‘oirc d In .M( r ( ’/(‘(jiinuH , ni 
4to. .Xniony man\ otln r >voj'|\‘-, J/o Ji.as 
jirefuirml an atlas in.’H slieet.'^, Ito., liir the 
dlusiration of uneienl history, piibimlnal 
in IHltJ. 

Bariukk, Antoine Alexandic, bib'l<»tr- 
rafifn i, was liorn at L’oulomimer-, m 
and, at the beirninin^^ of tlie re\olution, 
was a vicar. In tin- }ear 17!)4, bn went 
to l^aris, w fieri' be was ebo.sen a member 
of the conimitti-e ajipointed to colleet 
works of literature and art exi'-tin^ in 
tlio monasteries, which were tiicn siiji- 
]»r<-sfl( (I. Idiis was tin; cause of Ids bein^ 
aj)])ojnfe(l, i/i 17!)-*^, keeper of tjie bbraiy 
of tin- ronseil (Pdnl^ collected by iiimselij 
and, vvljori it was transported to Fontaine- 
bleau, in IS07, Najioleon appointed Jiim 
his librarian. At the return of tlie king, 


be had the rare of his private Iib^a^3^ 
He (lied in His exci lh'nt Vala- 

lospte dv la Bibliothhpie du Const il d^FJat 
(Laris, IHOl — d, two vols. folio) is now- 
very rare. His Dit tionnatrf dvs Ouvraprs 
anonymes et psendonytnes (Baris, IMXI 
— B, four vols., tliinl edit. I^^‘2l), is, on 
aceiMUit of its plan, its aecnracy and its 
lidnes^ (at Icaist in respect In l''icm-(i lit- 
eratiiu-), nne of tlu' best W(>iks wbieb wi* 
ba\i‘ at present in this bramdi (d‘ Inblin^- 
ia|.bv. He did not slicceeil so w<’H With 
Ins Finnan rntapie <l Ctanplnnvnt diS 
Diduuniaires histora/ia s (one Md., Baris, 
IH‘ifJ) since tin' nanow ('irele of ins 
studies and researi'bes was not Mifficn'iit 
for such an exii'tisiM' plan. 

Bvnair.Ri (Huinfraneeseo Barbii'rl da 
(k'Ulo). (Sei' Giart'ino.) 

Bvunoir; a ci'li brati'd liimil} nf jainf- 
ers, known sinci' the Ititii ceiiiiir}. d’he 
wnjlvs of tbeir press ari' di->rinyiii'«lied lor 
eonectness and nealm'ss. In tin* bi'gin- 
ninir of the If'^lh c('ntnry, tins famil\ set- 
lleil in Baris. Here .losejib (ierard Bar- 
bon I'ontimied tin* collection ol’ Latin 
classics in B-2mn., wbicli Fousti her liinl 
bei:!m. (kmstelier had published ( 'atid- 
ln'>, ddbnilus, Bropi’itins, Lncrefiiis-, Sal- 
Iimt, Virgil, Ni'pos, Lucan, Blnedriis, 
Hoiaee, \'ell('ins, laitiopiiis, jn\enal and 
Bcrsiu.s, Martial and dk'K'iice. Baiboii, 
fiom w bom tin- w hole eolli'etion gmierally 
takes Its naim', i>nbli''ln'd (\'esiir, (’minis, 
Blautus, 'Bai'iliis, Heneca, ()\iil, (’iceio, 
.liisfin, both the Blmies and Livv, ami 
aLo --nun' of the later fAitm autbois m 
tbr --aim' i'nrm. ddie jneseiit nwin i ol* 
the whole jniblii'anon, Angnsfe in-lalam, 
ba-s added To tin* eolli'etion I’our volniin-s, 
and sj IK the wlioli* set nl“ 77 voliinn s. m 
pash'board, al doO fianes ; bound, at dOO 
iiane". 

Bakhotui, John ; an ancient Seniti'-b 
jioet, of whes(' Jit'rsniial lilstnry but fi‘\v 
pai'licnlars ai’i* recorded. Ho appeal', to 
liave bi'cn born about ldlll,and edncati d 
for the elmreb, being st}led, in the \ ear 
ld.*»7, (trchdcianm of .dinrdten. In that 
year, In; was ajipointed, (ly tin- bisliop ol* 
ins dioi'cse, a eommissioin r to tn'at ibr 
tJie ransom of* the cajifive king l>a\/d II. 
\bont Id?.*), he was engagi'd m compos- 
ing his celebrated poem o(*'rh(’ B!iice,or 
tin' History of Bobei t I, King of Scotland, 
which w^as first jinhlislied m Itiltl, and of 
winch tlie most valnabh; of many editions 
js rJiat of 171)0, three vol.s, B2ino,, I'ditcd 
hy Bmki'rton, t'rtnti a MS. in.tiie advm'ate.s’ 
filiniry, dat('d 1480. It is a work of coii- 
suh'rubh' merit; and it is remarkable that 
B., who was contemporary with Cower 
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and Chaucer, is more intelligible to mod- They sing stanzas of it, during the sqm- 
ern readers than either of them. He died, iner nights, from one gondola to another, 
at an advanced agt', in 1396. Tasso is probably the only epic poet, be- 

BAiiauoA, or Barboutiios ; one of the sides Horner, whose writings have been 
Canlibee islands, about 21 miles long, and so generally preserved in the memories 
12 wid«‘ ; Ion. 61° SCK W. ; hit. 17° 44' N. ; of his countrymen. The custom above 
population, 1.500. The laud lies low, but described, however, is going out of use. 
it is lertih', ainl tlie inhabitants arc chiefly Barcelona, one of the largest cities 
employed in breeding cattle, she(*p, kids, of Sjiain, the capital of tlio province of 
fowls, *Sic., winch they dispose of in the Catalonia, is liandsomely built, in the 
iiejghiioriiig islands ; they likewise culti- sliape of a half-moon, on the coast of the 
vale c itron'^, })omegmiiates, oranges, rai- Mediterranean, in Ion, 2° 10" K., and 41° 
sins, Indian figSj niuize, oocoa-nnts, jiiuc- 21' 11" N- hit. If was, even in the middle 
apples, pepper, indigo, Ac. The island ages, one of the principal commercial 
Inis no harbor, but a \V(-11 slieltcred road jdaces on this sea; is well fortified, and 
on the wi'st side. This island is the lias, on the east side, a strom? citadel. 


jiroperty of the Codriiigton family, who 
Inue dune what few slavelioldcrs can 
boa.^t of— they have caused their slaves to 
be in>lrncted in Christianity. 

B\jica ; a di'sert, containing only a few 
fertile spot^, on tiic nortlicrn coast of xlf- 
rica, between Tripoli and Egj'pt (88,000 
st(nare null's, with 300,000 inliabitants). 
Its sod IS limestone, covered with quick- 
sand. 'f he mouiiluin llarutsch, towards 
tilt' w('^t and llie south, is iirobahly of 
volcanic oiigin. This con mry is a Turkish 
province, under a sandgiak, in the town 
ot Jkirca. llc'ri' is also dVdometa (Ptolo- 
mai>), wiili (iret'k ruins. The remains 
of Cyn'iK' ((|. v.) are now called Cimcn, 
The nionnlains of Herne, with the town 
of tlie sanu' name, art', under a hey, ap- 
pointi'd l»> tlie hey of Tripoli. The 
hey of Bingazi (aneieiit Bnrnicc), with 
the ports on the gulf of Sydra, and the 
small coniinercial rt'public Augila, in tlie 
intciior, are also under the hey of Trijioli. 
In the dt ^eri,f()ur days’ jonrnt'y wt'stward 
from the \ile, are soniti inhabited oases, 
Snell is the uati'red prirt of tin; republic 
Siwah, ^^hIeh acknowledgt's the protec- 
tion of the Ihiite, and pa}s tribute to the 
jiaclia of lyi:\ [it. The capital, Siwah (the 
ancient Aminonhim^ ^vq ^'hnmoii), hastiQOO 
inhal>itanl>, and a trade' in dates. Frcdi- 
atii speaks of* having found, in March, 
1820, in the oii'^is of .Injiiter Ammon, the 
ruins of ilu' ancient ti'iiijili'. Tlie Ger- 
man architect Oaii, and tlie French con- 
sul DroM'tli, ill Fgyjit, ha\e coiitradicti'd 
ids aeeomit. TIm} iiiliahitaiits are mostly 
of Arabian ilesci'iit, IMohammedaiis, and 
parily rolilx'rs. 

Barcuioi.t. v; a kind of song of the 
gondoliers at Venice, oflen composed liy 
themselves, hut of a very agreeable char- 
acter. The most of thi'rto gondoliers 
ku€>w by hi'nrt a great deal of Tasso’.s 
Jerusalem Helivcreil, some of them even 
tho wliole, somewhat corrupted, it is true. 
4 ^* 


built in 1715, having a secret connexion 
witli the fort Han Carlos, near tlie sea. 
On ih(; west side of the city lies the hill 
of Montjoiiy, with a fort, wliich protects 
the iiarhor. B. is divided into the upper 
and lower town, and contains, including 
the adjoining Barcelonetta, 140,000 inbab- 
iumis. It has 150 cotton and many silk 
maimnictories. Linen and laces, articles 
of iron and cojiper, jiarticidarly excellent 
guns, [listols and swords for tlie Hjianish 
army, formerly sent, also, to Naples and 
the AiiK'ricati colonies, are manufactured 
ill great quaiititii's. The harbor is sp?>- 
cions, blit of ddliiailt access, ami has not 
sullicH'iit (h'pth fill* mcn-of-war. It is pro- 
tect! 'd by a large mole, at the end of 
which an; a lighthouse and a bulwark, 
Tlie rx[)()rrs consist, besides the ahove- 
mentioned articles, of wino and brandy; 
ihe imports, of Frencli and Italian mami- 
fi( tnri's, grain, rice, timber from the Bal- 
tic, yellow wax i'roin Barbary, Swedish 
iron, steel from Htiria, liemp from Riga 
and Petersburg, linen, copper and iron 
\\ir(‘ from Germany. An important ar- 
ticle of import is stoekfisli, Iirouglit by 
the Ihighsli from N<;wfoimdland. Tlie 
amount of the imports and exiioits, which 
employ neaily 1.500 ships (among them 
120 liclonging to B.), is computed to l>e 
more than 7,000,000 dollars. Tho city 
contains 82 churches, a univerftity, s('v- 
cral [luhlic librarii'S, a jiublic collection 
of natural curiosities, a school for engi- 
neers and artillery, an academy of belles- 
lettres, a foundling hospital, a general 
ho-piml, largo enough to contain 3000 sick 
])crsons,a large arsenal, a cannon foundery, 
Ac. The tribunal of the inquisition is 
sujqiressi'd. — B. was, until the 12th cen- 
tury, governed by its own counts; but, 
afterwards, by the marriage of Raymond 
V w itli the daughter of Ramiro II, king 
of Arragon, it was united with that king- 
dom. In 1640, it withdrew, with all Cat- 
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alonu^ from the Spanish f:;o\ennrn'nt, ami 
submitted to the French crown ; in 
submitted a^ain to llie Spainsli »roM'iii-- 
ment: iii 101)7, Jt wiisiak('n by the i’leneli, 
but rt'stored to Sjmin at the p<‘iiee ofByh- 
wick. In the war of the S|>.nn>h >ue- 
cesston, B, took tlie ]>art of the andidnke 
Charles; btit, in 1714, it was ht^'U'i^ed hy 
the troops of Pliihj> \\ nmler the com- 
maiid of the duke of Berwick, and taken 
after an ol^stinatt* r<‘sistancM\ 'riu' Mrnni^ 
cilinlel on the east side of tlie eit\ was 
then erecte<i, to o\era\\e the inhahiiant'^. 
Feh. Id, 180d, B. was taken, h\ xirjaise, 
hy the French troop*^ niuha* pMicjal Dn- 
hesmc, and renianif'd in the power of tIm‘ 
Freix'h, until, in 1814, all their were 

recalled from f’atalonia to def-nd iluir 
own cniintry. In 1^‘il, B. Wtis des(»Ialed 
hy tlui yellow ft;ver. 

Barcla\, Alexander: an English poet 
of the Kith c<*nnirv. \ (*r\ little is known 
conct^rning him, except what tve learn 
from Ins writings, wineh nd'onn ns, tii.it 
he was a })riest and eha])lain of Maiy 
Otterv, in Devonshire, and afteiwardsa 
Benedictine monk of Ely. lie survived 
the relliniiation, and ohlained pndi •rnienf 
in the ehundi. Jlis death Took place in 
155t^, a shoit tune after he liad been pre- 
sented to the living of y\ll-l iidlows, in 
London. 'Flie pnncifial work of tlirs 
poet IS a saiirti, entitk'd 7Vie Ship of /-W.s, 
a translation or imitation of a <j!erman 
couifiositioii. ^i8eo Brandt^ Srbasllun.) 
B- aLo wrote Eelognes, wlmdi, aeeord- 
ing to VVdirton, the jjjstonan of l'ingJi<li 
poetry, are tli(‘ earliesr coinpoMlio’iis of 
the kind in our language. are eu- 

nons and interesting for tlie descriptions 
they alford of the ch.iraeter and manmas 
of the age in which they were written. 

Barcoav, John, vva.s horn at ]*ont-.'i- 
Moiisson, and educated m ilie .lesints’ 
college at that [ilace. He aceoinpanied 
his falJier to I'nigla/al, vvjjere lie was 
much notieeii liy James I, to whom he 
dedi<*ated one of Ins pniicijia! works, a 
politi(‘o-satirical romanei}, eniitleil /Ja- 
phonnioy in Latin, cliiefty intend<*d to <*\- 
pose the Jesuits, against whom theanth< r 
adduces some vei*^ serious aeeusations. 
He wrote, also, several otlier work<, 
among which is a singular romaiiee, in 
elegant Latin, entitled jlrgenisy which 
first appeared at Paris, in lG‘il. It is a 
political allegory, of a character similar to 
that of JBuphormWy and alludes to the 
political state of Europe, and e.s/>ccjally 
France, during the league, l^ike tlie JSu- 
pkor7mo, \t lias been several times reprint- 

and Has also been translated into sev- 


cial of tlie modern langunges, inelufling 
I'higli.sli. (f^ec Hi L'VLy ('hint.) A singu- 
lar snu*y of ronmntie elnvalry has heoii 
ipioleil iVnjii tlic Bu/dionnio l)y sir Walter 
►Scott, 111 the tiote.^ to liis Marmioii. 

Bvrclav, Bohert, the (‘cli'hrated apolo- 
ei^t of ili{‘ tlnakers, was ]»urii, in I ho )ear 
Kil8, at (ionlonstovvn, in tie* slm<‘ of 
Moray, ol'an ancient and lionoralilt* liim- 
iiy. 'riie rionhk'S oi'lhe country indiieed 
Ins liitlior, colonel I?., to send iiim to 
Pans, to hi' educated nmh'i* the care of 
his unelt', who w:i< piineipal of the Seot-,’ 
eollegi' m tliat capital. Lnih'r this iidlii- 
eiaa*, lie was (‘ii-'ilv induced to lH‘Com<' a 
convmr to the Roman Catholic rcliamn, 
upon which Ids lather smit li'i' him to le- 
inrn home ; and, i-oloncl B. soon alter 
liccommg a (Kniki'r, ln.-> >on tiillowi d Ids 
('xanipk'. Lniting all tlu' advantages of 
a leatneil edueation to gn at natural ahili- 
]i<j M)on distingnislie<l tnmsi'lt' hy his 
talents and /cal in tin' support of Ins new 
opinions. His lir^'t treatiM* in sujtport of 
Ins adopted prineijik's, was puhlislied, at 
V!)'*rdeen, in ilie year h)70, under the 
title of iS’uth clnircd of Vdlinnoivs^ e., 
hi'mg an answ<*r to an attai'k on the 
(Jn.'ikers Ity a Scotch mini^tt'r <4' tlui 
name of Mitch idl. It is written w illi great 
vigor, and, with Ids snl)se(|nenl writings 
aifanist the same o])}>onenT, Tendt^tl m.ite- 
nully to reetil) public sentiment m regard 
to the (iuakers, as also to pr<»eure rliem 
gr<*ater indulgence from governmenL 4'o 
pro])agal(‘ tlii' dortriiu'S, as well as to 
maintam the credit he liad gained jlu ids 
s(*et, he published, in ld75, u iciiuiar 
treatoe, in order to explain and ilefnid 
the system of the Quakers, which pro- 
• luetion w'as also va'ry favorably reerived. 
TlicM' and similar lahois mvohed Jnni in 
« dtitroversios witli tin* leading menilx'rs 
of the university of Alierdeen, and ofiiops* 
hut, nolwathstanding so mindi engio-s- 
ment, Jiis mind was, at the samf' lime, 
lajsy with his gn'at work, in [.arm, 
*ipoto^pfor the ir\ic Chribduni fJivini/i/y as 
the Same is preeahed and hdd forth hp the 
People in scorn adted (Quakers. It was 
M)on r<'])rinted at Amsterdam, ami quick- 
ly translated into the (.erimin, liiiteh, 
Fieiieh and Sjianish languagi's, and, hy 
the author himself*, into English, it met, 
of course, with many answers ; hut, al- 
though several of tliem were Ironi able 
and It'arned jiens, they attracted, compar- 
atively, very little notice. His fame was 
now wiflely difl’used ; and, in Ins traveds 
with the mnioLis William Penn through 
the greater jmrt of England, Holland and 
Genriany, to spread the opinions of the 
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Qiiaki'i's, lie was rrcciv('fl every win-re 
wirli the nuarks of lysport. IMie 

sfreo^oli ol’ Ills iinclerstaiHling n'lMlrrejl 

this ( Xtraonliiiaiy man taiually a(Ir(|ijate 
to wliat js considered most important in 
the- hnsiiu's.s of the world, as aj>pears from 
an < \r(‘)lcnt letter addressed hy liim, on 
jinhlie atlinrs, to the assembled inimsnTS 
of tli(* vaiions ])Owers of Kurope at Ni- 
iinyiK'n. Tin* Jast of Ids produetions, in 
d(;f(‘fiee of the theory of the- Quakers, 
was a lon^i: l^atin letter, addr<*SMal, ni 
to Adjian de Ikiets, On the Possihdity of 
an Inward Jind Immediate Revelation. 
It wjis not jaddislnal iii K]i;(land until 
ftom winch time 15., who liad en- 
dured Ins >hai(‘ of persecution, and been 
more than once inijirisoned, sjient the re- 
inaininir part of his iih*, in tlie bosom of 
a lai^i' fintdly, in (jidet and jx’aee. He 
died, after a short ilhu-ss, at his own 
lionse, in l'n,](idO, in the 42d year of liis 
nfir. W itli fe^v ('.\r*ef)lions, both parti.saiis 
and ojtponents unile in the professioji of 
^reat rc--p<-<'t li)r ihe character an<I talents 
of 15. 15estdes llui winks already men- 
tion cfl or al lulled to, h(‘. wrote a tn-atise 
On Idiwei-f'al Love, and various r(‘piies to 
the mo-t ahli' opiiomuits of his Aiiolo^y. 
lie U'ft •'iweu children, all of whom wen; 
Inin^Mify ) ears aller tlie death of their 
lallier. 

IIauu. This name, of unei-rtain ety- 
moli';^), is applied to the jioets of the 
Cejtir iiihes, who, in battle, raised the 
^v;ir-er\, and, in pis'iee, san^ the <;xploits 
of tle-ir h<‘ro(‘s, celehrat<‘d tlie attri- 
lniti> of ilieir i^ods, and ohronieh-d the 
hi''to) \ of tlieir nation. Oriffinally spread 
OM-r till greater j»art of western lOurope, 
the\ serm lo ha\ e been tlie heralds, tlie 
jinests and tlie lawgivers of the free 
1 Ml banana, who fii-st oeenpied its aneiinit 
lorc-'t^, until, hy the ijnidual jn'o^ress of 
southern en ilization and desjiotisni, liny 
were dri\en hack into the .liistiie.sses of 
Wales^ Ireland and Si'otl.'Uid, Avhere the 
last echoes oi* their harps liave Ion*' since 
tiled a^va 3 ^ Thi'ir early history is uiieer- 
tain. Diodorus (lib. v. dl.) tells us, that 
the Celts had hards, who sant; to mu- 
sical instruments ; and Straho (lib. iv.) 
testifies that they were tri'ated with rc- 
s[ieet a[)|no;eiiifyi]^ to \ eiKTation. TJie 
])assai:e of Tacitus (Qerm. 7.) is a <loii])l- 
ful readitii', Ifeyin; does not ventim; to 
diM'ide wlietln-r it is harditus, as some, 
who e\[)lain it to mt'aii hard's 
nminlain, or haritus, which, according to 
'Adehin^, is tlie true rcadin»ij, atnl sijrnili«*8 
mertdy war-rnj. The tirst Welsh hards, 
of whom ail} thing is are Taliesin, 


Aneiiriii and Idywarcli, of the 6th cen- 
tury ; hut their language is iin])erfectly 
understood. From the days of these 
mouarehs of the hards, we liav<‘ nothing 
further till the itiiddle of the 10th century, 
when the rejiiitation of the order W'as 
iiicrreased mnler the auspices of How'el 
Dhii. A code of laws was liatin-d, hy 
that jirinee, to regidate their dunes and 
fix their jirivileges. They were distrib- 
uted into three classes, with a fixed al- 
lowance ; degrees of ratik wvre i-^iahlidi- 
ed, and prize-contests instituted, d’hi'ir 
order w’as frecpiently honored h} the ad- 
mission of pnnec>, among wiioin was 
Jdewiilyn, last king of AViile.«. The 
AVelsh, kept in awe as they w'ere hy the 
Romans, harassed hy thi^ Savons, and 
eternally jealous of tlie attacks, the en- 
eroachnients and tin; neighborhood of 
afu'iis, were, on this account, attached to 
their Cidtic manners. This situation and 
these circumstancps insjiired them with 
a 1 ‘roud and ohstiiiate tli-termmatioii to 
maintain a national distinction, and piv- 
servi* their am-ii-nt usages, among which 
the bardic jirofossion is so eminent- ^en- 
sihl(‘ of the influence of their traditional 
poetry in kei'jung alive the ideas of mili- 
tary valor and of ancient glory ninorig 
th(* ])eo]>le, Fidwanl I is saiil to have col- 
lected all tin* Welsh bards, and caiisi-d 
tli<*m to he iianged, hy inariial law, as 
stirrers u}> of sedition. On tliis iiudilent 
is founded (Irax’s well-known ode ‘^'Jdie 
15ar<].” AVe, hoW(;ver, find them e'xi^ting 
at a inueh late-r jieriod, hut eonlining 
themselves to the hiimhie task of coni- 
}nling private getH'alogies. Rut little is 
known of the music and mc'asures of the 
hards: their prosody depended much on 
alliteration: their instruinems were the 
liarp, the ])il»e and the crwlb, Some at- 
tempts liave lately been madi;, in AValcs, 
lor the revival of hardisni, imd the Cam- 
hrian .society was formed, m 1818, fiirfhe 
preservation of the remains of this an- 
cient literature, mid for the encoiimgement 
of the national muse. The bardic insti- 
tution of the Irish bears a strong affinity 
to that of the Welsh, The genealogical 
sonnets of the Irish bards are still the 
chief foundations of the ancient history 
of Ireland. Their songs are strongly 
marked with the traces of Scaldic imag- 
ination, wliich still appears amon^'^tlie 
“ tale-tellei*s,” a sort of poetical histori- 
ans, sujiposed to ho the descendants of 
the hards. There was, also, evidently a 
connexion of the Welsh with Armorica. 
Hence, in tlie early French romances, we 
often find the scene laid in Wales ; and. 
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oij tlie otlier hand, many fictions have 
}>ajssed from tlje Troubadours into tho 
tales of tlie Welsh. — In the Higlihuids of 
Scotland, there are considenible remains 
of many of the compositions of tlu‘ir old 
bards still [>rescrved. The most wonder- 
ful of these are the ])oems ot‘ Ossian, 
collected ajid translated hy iMacphtTson. 
Their ^feiuiineuess has been doubted; 
but the report of a committee of the 
llighlaiid tH>eietv, published iii Jh'Oo, ol' 
wliich Maekimzie was editor, jirovc s, as 
Uiey contend, that a part of thinii is an- 
thentie, and that tlu' ^nniter pnition of the 
remainder was ieall\ ebTained from tradi- 
tionary .^(Hiiees. ‘^'fliese pueni'^,” ^a^ s 
Warton (History nf Lhi^bsli Pneliy, di^'<. 
1.), “ notw illK-iandin^ the ditfenaiee be- 
tween the (lolluc and the ('elta* rituals, 
contain many visible vestiges nf Seundi- 
navian supei>tition. Tiie allusions, in the 
songs of ( )sHan, to spirits wlio preside 
over the ditfereiit parts, and direct the 
various (‘jierations of nature ; wlio send 
storms over tlie deep, and rejoice m the 
shrieks of t lie shipwrecked inariiH;r; who 
call down ligiitnmg to blast tlie iiirest or 
cleave tlie rock, and diliuse irresistible 
pestilence among the peojile, heaiitilidly 
conducted and heightened under the 
skilful iiaud of a master bard, entirely 
corresfiond with the Kunic system, and 
breathe tiie spirit of its poetry.” 

Bardesaxes the Gnostic, a Syrian 
who lived, in the latter half of the second 
century, ni Kde^sa, and was a Ikvorite of 
the king Ahgar BarMaanii, is niemorahlc 
for the peculiarity of his doctrines. He 
consnlered tlie evil in the world only as 
an accidental reaction of mattia*, and all 
life as the otfsjiring of male and female 
iEons. From God, the inscrutable Prin- 
ciple of all suhsUinees, and from the con- 
sort of this first Principle, jiroceoded 
Christ, the Hon of the Living, and a female 
Holy Glio>t ; from these, tiie spirits or cre- 
ative pow’ers of the four elements ; thus 
forming tin; holy eight, or the godlike 
liilness, wliose visible copies he founil in 
the sun, tlie moon and the stars, and 
llierefure attributed to these all the 
cliangos of nature, and of human destiny. 
The lemale Holy Ghost, impregnated by 
the Son of the Living, was, according to 
him, tlie Creator of the world. The hu- 
man soul, originally of the nature of the 
i^'kjns, was confin^ in the material body 
only as a fiunishment of its fall, but not 
subjectwi to tlie dominion of the stars. 
He considered Jesus, the ^on destined 
for the salvation of souls, only a feigned 
man, and his deatli only a feigned death, 


but his doctrine the sure means to fill 
tlie souls of men willi ardent desires tor 
their celestid home, and to lead them 
back to God, to whom they go immedi- 
ately after death, and without a ri'surrec- 
tion of the earthly body. 11. propagated 
this doctrine in Syrian liymns, ami is the 
lirst writer of hymns in this language. 
His son Harmonius simlu'd ui Atheus, 
and strove, also, liy menus of hunii''-, to 
procure the reception hi'^ doctiine. 
Vet the Bardesanists did not formally 
separate thernsidves fnun the orthodox 
Christian clinreh. 'J'hey muintauied 
tlietn>elves until tlie 5th centuiT. Val- 
entinus tlie Gnostic aji]>n)arlied llie near- 
(‘St to B., withour being his ii)llo\ver. 
A fragment of tln‘ work nl' B. njMUi <h's- 
tmy IS ]>reserved in the (licck laugnagCj 
by l aiM'hins [Prirpar. lih. b, cap. 

10). Ho led an irreprnachnhlr ht’r. I'rag- 
inents of liis Syrian h\mns, wlmdi dis- 
play a rich and anient fancy, are To he 
loiiml ill those hymns which theH\rian 
patriarch l iphraiin composed against his 
doctrine. 

Barefooted Prtars ; monks wlio do 
not iivsc vslioes, hut nuTcly sandals, or go 
entirely hand'oot. In se\eral orders ol’ 
inendieant friars, e. g., among tiie (Airmel- 
ites, Franciscans, Augustins^ there an^ 
congregations of bareiiioted monks and 
harelootiat nuns, hut nuvvjuTi! a si'parate 
order of this kind. 

Baretti, Jose[)h, an Italifin writm*, wils 
tlie son of an ardntcct of 'fu rln, wln rc 
he w’as liorn in the year 1710. He re- 
I'Cived cl good ednearmn and some patiT- 
nal propm ty, whicli, according to Jji.sown 
confession, lie soon gamed away. In 
1748, lie rejiaired to England. In 
lie jmhlished, in Engli''lj, a Defnice of 
the Po(‘try of Italy against the ('ensures 
of M. Voltaire. About this time, he was 
introduced to doctor JoJmsou, tlien enga- 
ge<l in the eomjiilation of Jus Dictionary, 
of wdiich B. a\atl<Ml himself to cornjMlc 
an Italian and ICnglish Dictionary, in 17(i0, 
much more eompletii tlian any wlneli had 
before ajijK'ared. In this year, he re\is- 
ited Ids native countiy, and puhlishcal, at 
Venice, a jonnial iimler tliij title of tYusta 
LAterarin, wiiieh met with great success, 
hut, owing to file siiverity of its crifi- 
eisriis, subjected the author to unpleasant 
if not dangerous conseijuences. After an 
absence of six years, he therefore return- 
ed, througli Spain and Portugal, to Eng- 
land, ami, in I7b8, published an Account 
of tho Manners and Customs of Italy. 
Doctor Johnson, whose friendship to 1dm 
was always wann and cordial, soon after 
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introduced him to the Thrale family. 
Not long after his return from Italy, an 
incident occurred to him of most ilis- 
tnjssing nature. Accosted in the Hay- 
niark(‘t by a woman of the town, he re- 
pulsed her with a degree of roughness 
wliifli produced an attack from some of 
lea* jjjah; confederates, and, in the sc.uftie, 
be ^rruck one of the assailants with a 
Frencli pocket dessert-knile. On tliis, the 
?nan pursued anrl collared lurn ; when 
ii., sljll iuore alarmed, stahlxul Inni re- 
peal(;(lly with the knife, and he dual <d‘ 
tlie \%ouutls on the following day. He 
>vas immediately taken into custody, and 
^^as ln(’<l t'or murder ot tln^ Old lknh‘y, 
))Uf aripntted. On tins occasion, J ohnsoij, 
Burk(', (b)l<lsniith, ( iarrn‘k, lleymdds ami 
jhamelcrk gave lestmiony to Ins good 
eliaracim ; and, aithongli h<i did not (>s- 
<‘ap»‘ e*‘n''Ur** iijr Ins too rea<ly restirt to 
a knili', Ins aeijmttal was generally ap- 
])rov<‘d. In 1770, lie puhlislu'd his Jour- 
ney from Loudon to (ienoa, througli Eng- 
land, j^orfngal, Spam and hh'anci' — a work 
K'jilett' with miormation and entertaiii- 
UK nt. lie also (‘onlinuod t(> pnhhsh in- 
ti oduriory works, for the, use of studiaUs 
111 tile Italian and other modern lan- 
guages, and superintended a eomjdcgo 
edition of the works of Macliiavel. 'Lhe 
latter part of his lif(j was harassed with 
])eemiiai\ diirieidries, winch WM;n; yrry 
little alhwiated hy Ins honorary ])ost of 
fiiriMgii si'cri'tary to the royal academy', 
and an ill-paid pension of X80 pea* annum 
iiiKha* the iVortli administration. In 
]i(‘ pnhl]»<h(‘d a work wdtli the siiignkir 
Title* of 'rolendron : Hpi’cches to .lohn 
Jiow h'N aliont his fahtioii of Don Quiy- 
ote, fogetln’r with some Account ofJSjian- 
i-h lateiafiin*.” lie died in May, 17H!k 
I?., allhouith rough and eynieal in Ins aj)- 
jaMraiicc, was a ph’asant eom}auiioii ; ami 
of Ins pow'crs 111 conversation eloctor John- 
son thoimdit highly. He ^vas de(*irHMl a 
latitudinaiMii m n“^pcrt to religion; hut 
lf}r> int«‘!j:nt\ was imimpeaeln'd, Ins morals 
pure, and his maniK'i’s e-oiTect. He liad, 
also, a liigh sense of th^‘^alne of imle- 
])f‘mh‘n(‘e‘, and often refused ])e‘eimiary 
a-.“^islanee when In; most needed it. 

B\ui ///i, St( fano, painter in Milan, has 
made liimsedf known hy the modi; wliieh 
he in\<‘iited of taking (dd iresco jiaiiitings 
from walls, hy living u[H)I 1 them a piece 
of lim ii, e o\t‘n‘el with a certain cement, 
which loosens the colors; they are then 
transferred upmi a board prejiared iVirtlie 
ujion which, aftt'i* removing the 
men, ihey n'lnain perfectly ftrm. In the 
liail of evhihitiuii of tlic palace Brora is to 


be seen a painting of Aurelio Luino, rep- 
resenting the torture of St. Vincent, which 
he bos safely transferred to a board in 
this manner. 

Barfleur ; a sea-port of France, in 
the department of the Channel ; 12 miles 
east of Cherburg. Lon. 1° 15' W. ; lat. 
49° 4(y N. Pop. 900, It was, at one 
time, the best jiort on tlie coast of Nor- 
inand v ; but, m the ya*ar it w as taken 
and jallaged by Edward 111, king of Vkjg- 
larnl, and the harbor destroyed. Willuua 
the (Joncpiernr litted out at B. tin* evpe- 
dilion which eftected the compiest of 
England. 

Baku \ IX am) Sale, IvsTaifMKNT of, 
is an indentun; when'hv lands .and tene- 
ments are granted. Jiy tiie stat. 27 Hen. 
VllI, e. ](>, It was enacted that .an estate 
of freehold sliould not pa^s hy bargain 
and saki, unless hy indenture (‘iirolled in 
one ol‘ the courts of Westminster, or in 
the county win'rc tin* lands he. ^Pliis 
statute would Iiave introduced the gen- 
eral practice of enrolment of di'eds in 
England, had it extended to le.aseiiold 
estat(‘S. To rtuiiedy this defect in some 
me.asuro, the statute of 29 (’liar)es 11, e. 
3, was eiiacteil ; wOiich provides against 
eonveynig lands or hereditaments for 
more than three ye.ai*s, or deelaring 
trusts otherwise than in writing. The 
eonv('yanee by bargain and sak*, m Eng- 
land, is \eiy similar to the comeyances 
hy deed, most generally in use in the U. 
Stales. 

Bakii.lv ; tin* term applied, in cotn- 
im reo, to ;i product obtained from the 
eomhiisrion of certain marine vi'gi'tahles. 
This w'ord is tht.‘ Sfianisli natne ol'a plant 
(salsolfr so({(t\ from the aslies of w Jiieli is 
jiroduced th»“ above .substance, which af- 
lonls the alkali (soda). This is .aNo pro- 
cured from the ashes of prickly ‘'■a It want, 
.sJnnhhy saltwort [salsola J'ruticum) and 
nnmerons jilants of other tiihi's. The 
])lants made use of fur hnrnmg dilfcr in 
diifcn'iir (amntries ; and the residue of 
their ineiner.ation contains tlie soda m va- 
rious ^Tati'S of purity. The barilla dirived 
Irom the ahtsemhnfanthtmnm no fijlnrum 
of Spain, and the J\I. coptinon of Miica, 
contains from 25 to 40 tier cent, of car- 
hoiiale of soda ; W’hereas that Irom the 
,snts<j{a and the sfilicornia of other dis- 
tricts affords about half this (tiuintity ; 
and the }»artieular variety known under 
the name of kelp, procured hy burning 
various sea-w'ecds, is a still coai-ser arti- 
cle, not yielding above 2 or 3 ]>er cent, 
of real sotla. To obtain the carbonate of 
sorla, it is only requisite to lixiviate tlie 
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harilia in hoilinir water, and evaporate the 
solution. — On th(» shores of tlie Mediter- 
ranean, where the preparation ot’ Muhi is 
jmrsued to a oonsiilerahle extent, the st'ed.s 
of tlie plants from which it is otitainetl 
are n*gnlarly sown in places nem' the sea. 
These, when at a suffieient stale of niatn- 
rity, are pulled up by the roots, dried, and 
afterwards tied in bundles to be burnt. 
This, in some places, is done in ovens 
constnicK'd for the purpose, and, in oth- 
ers, in trenches dug near the sea. Tlu‘ 
ashes, wiiilst they are liot, ai-e contimially 
stirred with long poh‘S, and the saline 
matter tlifv eontani t'onns, w'lien eolii, a 
solid almost as hard as stone. Tlu^> 
is after\\nr<ls broken into piei'es f)f enn- 
v<*nirnt <i/e for exportation. The he-^f 
son of Spnni--li soda is in daiW-<-<dond 
ina-^^es ()f a hhii''h tinge, vi-ry hea\ y, "O- 
ijorou', diy to tlio tuneh, and (‘Xtianally 
aboinidiiiti ill sniuh eiiV ities. Jt< ta^ie is 
viTV "liarp, (‘on'osivo, and stmiiel) saltin'. 
Tlie important usi'S of soda in the art'i, 
and ('^[)e^Mally the coii'^tant emi'-iimptioii 
of it in tlie mamifictui (! ot’ all kinds of 
liiu; and hard soaps, are wrll known. 
The groati'r {mrt of tlie haiillas or eitnU^ 
sodiLS of romnierce an* now obtaiiHil 
from tlio aslies of various sea-weeds, 
whicii nianiitaeture is eNfeii'^ivi'ly prose- 
cuted upon the 'western slmri's of S<‘ot- 
land. (For an aei’onnt of this, s<-(‘ Kdp.) 

XiATir.NG, Alexander, a banker in i^on- 
don, and niembei' of jKirliamcnt, one* of 
tlie direi'toj-s of the India company 

and tlie bank ot* haiglanil, is the. M‘cond 
son of ibi* late men* bant and baronet, sir 
Francis (Firing. He belongs to the wing 
party, like bis father and tlie whole fam- 
ily, but lie. is opposed to tbii radical re- 
f)rnit*i>!. Ills lionse is knovMi to the 
nierejiaiits of tin* wboli^ civilized woild, 
and attracted nmch notice from tin* pub- 
lic in ireiieral, when lie placed iumself at 
tlie lii'ad of the great Freiicli Joan, and 
appeared, on tliis occasion, at tlie congress 
of Aix-lii-Cbapelie, m 1818. '^fJio condi- 
tions of fins kaiii were, as we know from 
tJie l'’ri‘u< Ji papers, extremely advantage- 
ous, and made bis bouse one of tlie liist 
in Europe. B., like x\<*cker, can use ins 
pen well, and obtaini'd a respei’table place 
among writers on jiolitical economy by 
hia IrK{niry into the Causes and Conse- 
quences of the Orders in Council 
don, 1808). He and Jiis brotlicr Henry 
married two sistersi, the heiresses of an 
Atnericau gentlemun named Jhngham, 
each (if whom receive<l a doAvry of 
£100,000. Ilia lute father, sir Francis, 
descended from an old family in 


itevoiishire, and was often consultetl by 
Ibtt in relation to coinniereial linn's. 

JlAHiTOix; a male voice, tin compass 
of winch {Mutakes of th(>>e ot' fbe coin- 
nioti bass and the tenor, hut doe^ not ex- 
tend 80 far downwanls ns the one, nor to 
an equal height with tXio otlier. 

Barjajpoor. (See Bitjapoor.) 

Bark, Beruvian, is the jiroiiuco of a 
tree, tine various species ot* cimhouay 
winch is the. spontaia^ous grow th of nituiy 
parts of South America, hut more partic- 
ularly of lh‘ru. The tree is said stnue- 
w Jmt to resemble a cherry-tree in af»(iear- 
ance, and l)t*ai*s clusters of red lloAvers. — 
'I'his valuable iniMljcuie was li>nnerly 
called Jt’Sfiits barky from its liaving been 
introiluced into Europe* by the memlH*rs 
of that r(*hgious or(b*r, wiio ivcre settled 
in South America. A'hey weie ni'^triicti tl 
in tlie use of it by the. nati\es ol l*ci(i, to 
whom it bad lH*en long known; ami it 
iMvntinui'd, for many yeais, a <oui<-e of 
}>i*ol'il to the ordor. its botaim al naiiui 
was ilenved from that of the <•olmle^■^ ihd 
Cim'boii, the lady of a Spanish \ H’l'roy, 
who hail liei'ii cured by it, d’iie tree 
from wliii'h it IS olaamed grows abun- 
il.iiuly m tlie fori'sts of (.imlo and ik’i'u, 
ami tlie bark is cut by the nalnrs m tlie 
montlis of Seplernbi'r, October tiiid No- 
venib(*r, during which, alom*, the weatiier 
is free from rain. The baik is of tliree 
kinds — the red, the yellow' and tin* pale. 
'Idle first has now become. searc<>, but has 
also lost the exclusive reputation ANhich 
it om*e had, the yidhiw and pale Itarks 
having lieen found to lx* stionger in their 
febrifuge ]>rop(*rties, 'Fbe cr(ju'u~biirk, aa 
the Jiiirh<‘st-priced is termed, of a pale, 
X ••lloAVi^h-reii. — 'file uses of tin* hark, in 
jnodicine, are too avi'II knov\n to need 
description ; but the chemical discoA'erics 
in relation to it are deserving of more 
jiarticular mention. Its medicinal pro{>- 
eriies Avere found, a lew yeuis smcf*, to 
depend upon tln^ presenci^ ot' a suhstaiico 
called quinine. 'Fliis exists, imai* or Jess, 
in all kinds of F<*ruvian liaik, hut in 
quantities very unequal in the Aiiiioiis 
kinds. It Avas ihscovererl by iM(*>srs. Pel- 
letier mid Caventon, who also asceitained 
that the most useful and permanent tbrm 
of tlie substance aaqs tliat of a neutral 
salt, in winch it Avas comhiimd with sul- 
phuric acid, constituting the celehrattsi 
sulfiliate of quinine. Tliis extract is so 
powerftjl, that one grain of it is a dose ; 
and thus dot^s this little pow'dt*!*, which is 
almost imperceptible, supply the [ilace of 
the nauseous mouthfuls of hark, w hich 
were absolutely eaten by tJie luifortiaiate 
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beings who ^^.'re afllictod with Im.*- 
lorc I (ns iin alnalile article was disrovercd. 
Ncxi to the I /leaching Ihiuor and tlic ga^- 
lighis, tills may be regarded as the iriost 
interesting .ind valuable of tlie gifts of 
clnnnislry to iier sister arts. So extensive' 
has the manufacture of this niogt impor- 
tant article bt^come, that, in 182h, no Jess 
tlian 1593 cwt. of bark were used by four 
chemists concerned in the production of 
it in Paris; and tlO, 000 ounces of sulphate 
of quinine were produced in Prance 
during the same year, being enough for 
tlie curing, at a fair calculation, of near 
2,000,000 of si(‘k, who have, by this most 
Iiaiijiy discovery, been spared the swal- 
Jownig of at least 10,000,000 ounces of 
crude hark. Uns one iact should entitle 
tlie name of Pelletier to the gratitude of 
all ]>nsterity. 

liARKKK, Kdmund llenr}^, one of the 
most liimons h\ing Knglisli pliilologers, 
horn J)i*e. 22, 17<HH, at liollym, in York- 
shire, wliere Ins lailier was a preaeln'r, 
r('C<ivcd Ins first edneatiou at some ])ri- 
Mite institutions in liOndon,and Louth, in 
liineolnshiri'. At the university of Cam- 
bridge, where h(' was a inemher of Trinity 
colirffe, he In'ed, according to the lule of 
Horace, dav and night with the Creeks. 
In IMfO, li(* wrote a liatiii and Greek epi- 
gram, wliieli olitaiiied him Browiu'.’s gold 
medal. lb' also published editions of 
('irrro Dv Srmclufe^ and Dc Jhniritia^ 
whieJi were twice ivprintial, and of 3’aci- 
tiis’s Gennamn ainl wliich fiave 

been also printf‘d again. He lias written, 
also, a wctrk ealled Classical liemations^ 
one vol. ; several ])i(‘ecs in the Classieal 
Jounial, sinee t)ie tlilrd number; an arti- 
cle ill tilt' si'coikI number of the Retro- 
speetive Re\iew, and some reviews in 
tin; Jlrifif'li Critic. His ])articipation in 
tin.’ new edition of/frar. S^ephani 'Thcsaii- 
ne.9, Gr, L. made him generally known. 
This w'ork was intriist<‘d to him by \'alj)y, 
and proeiired him the aeijuaiiitunce of 
tlie w(‘ll-known I'higlisli philologist Parr. 

ohjeetions whieh learned men have 
made against tlie too gn’at extension of 
tiie plan and thr nri'anfi^i'incm of tJie ma- 
ti^rials, are well founded ; hut Barker has 
been the sid>ject, also, of envious attacks. 
He was obliged to defend himself in a 
pamphlet, in order to secure the undis- 
turbed progress of hi.s own and Valpy’s 
undeitaking. Some German philologists 
of the first ordiT, as Hermann and Wol^ 
have s[K)keii of him in high terms. His 
edition of Arcadiiis JJe AccerUihus, with 
an Episiola Critica on Boissonade, is a 
work of merit. On many occasions, B. 


}ia.s atlurded assistance to the works of 
ksinual Germans, by valuable communi- 
cations of materials and fibservations* 
Wince 1H14, ho has lived at Thetford, in 
Norfolk, devoting himself entirely to phi- 
loiogy. In 1828, he ]aiblished memoire 
of his friend doctor Parr, under the title 
of Parriana, 

Barlet (in Latin, hordeum)] a grain 
which has been known, like most other 
kinds of grain, from time iminemoriaL 
It has a thick sjiike ; the calyx, husk, awTi 
juid flower arc like those of wlieat or ly’e, 
but the awns are rough ; the sited is 
swelling in the middle, and, for th<; most 
jiart, ends in a sharp ]ioint, to which the 
husks are closely united. The species 
are, 1. common long-carerl barley ; 2. 
winter or square barley, by some called 
/ug ,* 3. sprat barley, or battle -door bar- 
ley. All these sorts of barley are sown 
ill the spring of the year, in a dry lime. 
The sipiare barley, or liig, is chiefly cul- 
tivated in the north of Ihigland and in 
Scotland, and is hardier than the other 
sorts. Barley is emolheuit, moistening, 
and productive of expectoration : this grain 
was <*hosen by lIip[>ocrates as a proper 
liKxl rn mtlammatory distempers. The 
jirineipal u-'C of barley, in Kngland and 
Aineiica, is for niakiiig beer; in some 
parts «>l‘ the Eurojiean continent, horses 
are li <l witli it, and in other parts, jiuor 
people make bread of it. In W(‘otJand, 
barley i'^ a common ingredient lor bmtljs. 
Peail barley anil Ereneli barley are bar- 
ley freed from th<3 Imsk by means of a 
mill ; the distiTi(*tlou between the two be- 
ing, that pearl barley is reduced to the 
size of small shot, all hut the heart of 
the a rain being ground away. 

Barlow^ Joel, a poet and diplomatist, 
W'as the younaest of 10 elnldren of a 
res[K‘etahIe tanner in moderate eircum- 
stanees. He Avas horn at Reading, a 
village in Cormectieiit, about 1755. Ills 
fatlier died while lie w'as yet a lad at 
sehonl, leaving him little more than suffi- 
cient to defray, economieally, the e\j)ensf\s 
of a liberal education. In 1774, he Avas 
jilaci d at Dartrnoutli college, NeAV Hamp- 
shire, thiui ill its infancy, and, after a verj^ 
short ix’sidence there, entered Vale col- 
lege, Noav Haven, where he disiilaycd a 
talent l<>r versification, Avhich gained lum 
nqiutatioii among his fellow-stiidentSjgud 
introduced him to the [particular notice 
and friendship of doctor Dwight, then a 
tutor in that college. These circum- 
stances contributed to excite his poetical 
ambition still more strongly, and thus fix- 
ed the character of his future life. The 
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ijiiliua of CoiiiK'ciiout, ill tlio iK'^jriiimnir 
of tlH‘ war of the re\oluiion, fonni il a 
eoiifciderahle jiart of f^eneml W'ashmtftoii’s 
army; arul yoim^ l5arlow,ihore than oiH*t\ 
dimiig tin; vucalions of tiie college, senod 
OS a vohmtoer iii tlie camp,w}iere lour of 
liis bixithem were on duty, and is said to 
have been present at the battle of VVhiti' 
plains. Having pas8t;d through tlie usual 
coui-ae of study v^itli r<;putation, he re- 
ceived, in 177t3, tlio degree, of Imclielor 
of arts, ou which occasion he appean'd, 
for tlie first time, Indbre the pul die in his 
poetical character, hy reciting an original 
poem. It was printed at i Jiclifield, with 
some otlnT of his minor })ieeos, in a (•<>llec- 
lion entitled ^Imaican Poems. Tpijn leav- 
ing college, he applied himself as>idu- 
oualy to the study of the law. Ihit ln‘ 
conunued this jairsuit only a few months. 
The Mas>achusctts lino of the Ainera an 
army was, at this time, delieient in eh.i[»- 
lains, and Harlow was strongly iira<'d, hy 
some nitiu(*mial friiuids, to <niahf\ himM-lf 
for tliat stjition. It wa<=:, at the same time, 
intimated to him, that (wery iri<lnlgenee 
should be shown him in 1 ii-j theolomeal 
exam Illation. Under this a-^>uranee,lH'iiiir 
well grounded in general hteratme, and 
haMiig ptu^.se<l his ’whole ht<; umomr a 
jieojile, with whom almost ever\ man h.*w 
some knowledge of speculative dnimtv 
and religious controvtusv, hi' a[iph<‘(l hun- 
selfstreiiuoLisiy to theological studies, ami, 
at the end of siv wei‘ks, was lic(‘n‘'('<! to 
preach as a (.^ongn'gafionul miniM('r, and 
repaired immediaU;l\ to the. ariiiy. lleie 
lie is said to liave heiui regular in th(' dis- 
charge of his clerical ihiti<*s, ami much 
respi'cted as a preacher. In tin* camp, he 
preserved his fondness for tin* inures. 
The spirit of tlie Amerienn soldiei v is 
supposed to have heeti not a hrrle siifi- 
}>oited, through their many liard-’liip*', hy 
numerous patriotic songs and occasional 
addresses, written hy Mr. Harlow, doetf)r 
Dwight and colonel Humfihreys. H. 
remained in tlie army until the elosi; cd’ 
the war, and, during the whole of this 
jje.riod, was engaged in planning, and, in 
part, com()osing the potari wliich he (h^r 
puhhsh(‘d under th(‘ title of the Visvm of 
Colambiis, and afterwards exjianded into 
his great work, the (,’olumhiad. WIumi 
tlie independcDce of the IT. States was 
acknowledged, and the Ameriean forci's 
dislmnded, in 1783, Barlow was again 
thrown upon the world. lie ha»l never 
inaniicsfed inuch fbntlness for the clerieal 
|>rof(*sfii«n, and the habits of a military 
life eontrihuted to unfit him still more foV 
the regular labors and the humble duties 


of a parish minister. In ?\eu hlngland, 
if tin* I'lerical I'haiacter ha- been worn 
without disgrace, It may easi!\ he llirown 
otf wit hfuit dishonor. Mr. H,i rlow, then‘- 
l<»re, without lu’sitatioig revnted to his 
origitial plan ol‘ pursuing tie j>rof\ssion 
ofthn law. With this view, he reinnved 
to Hartford, where he s<‘iiled himtwdf, as 
he iiimginod, fi>r the rest of his life. Here, 
as a means of tenifKiniry supfwirt, he 
establislied a weekly newspaper. He was 
also, at this time, engaged in preparing for 
the press his Vision of Columbus. The 
extensive acfjuaiTitauce which he liad 
formed in the army, and The zeal of his 
lierwinal friends, enabled him to obtain a 
vi'ry large sulwription for this work, 
which was published in 1787. Its success 
was \ (*ry ftattering. W^ithiii a lew months 
aft<‘r it> |>uhlication in Ameiii-a, it w'as 
reprinted in l.ondon, and has since gon(‘ 
thnaigh a st‘Cond edition in Ainei ic:i, and 
one III Uaris. The fir>f edition was in- 
senhed, ui an ef'Lcmt and courtlv <h'dica- 
tion, to Uoui" X\ J. Having heeri em- 
ploved bv tlie clergy of Cmim ctieiit to 
adapt \Vatt'-V version otAlie Psalms (o tie* 
state' ol‘ iIm“ Ni vv U.ngland elmrelu's, Ihir- 
lovv irav <* up liM NV ea klv paper, and beeame 
a book*-cll(‘r at Haitford. 3'hi-' lu' dal 
<‘hiell\ with a \ a'W of aidiiiL'’ lla' snlo ot' 
his porm, and ed‘ th<' new edition of the* 
Pealin'-: and, as soon a'< tlu'se' objeeus were' 
elleetod, la* eputte'd tin' l>usua‘-s, and en- 
g'lgi'd in tbf' pnictiee' of’ tlie law. Dtiruig 
bis re^-ielence at Hanford, he was con- 
ee'rm’d m se'veral oeca.'^ioiial ])ul»lM'atn)ns, 
wliieh is-oued from a ehih of'w it." and \ omig 
pnliticiaris in that e'ltv and its v ieinilv . His 
various jiiibriealioiis eontiniKal to ui<*rea.se 
and extend Ins reputation ; but, in the 
meanwhile, Ins suec’e^s at the har was hy 
n<» means llattenng’. Ih* wa" unfirtmiate 
in an ('ml)arra"sed elocution ; his liahif.s ol’ 
Ilf* wen* grave and n'tired, arul Ins man- 
ners aiui addre ss were' ne)tol*that fiimihar 
and ce'enclliating cast whie'h se) e»fb‘u Mip- 
j>hes the* want e»f preif'ssieaial ine'iat. I'li- 
ele'r thes(‘ eircumstance's, he* ace’e'ptc’el an 
oiler to engage' in anothe*r e'lnjiieiynif'nf. 
Some memhe'i-s of a land ceimjian v , calleal 
I he Ohio company^ m coiinexiein with a 
f'W other persons, then suppose'el to hf' 
me'ii of property, by a man ex'uvre not then 
luielersfoexl, lait which has since hee'n de;- 
te-cte'd, ajipropriated to their own use a 
very consulei-able part of the; fundsof that 
company, and, under the; title of tlie Sn’nio 
company, ofi'ered vast tracts of lanel tor 
sale in Hurofie, tee few of which they Iiael 
any h'gal claim. As the agent of thi.s com- 
pany, hut with perfce;t igiionince of their 
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real j)lan, Bui low (jiitbarkcMl for England, 
itt 1788, and, .•sooii after, crossed tho chan- 
nel to Franc* , where lie disposed of some 
of these lands under tlie,|title of the Sci^ 
oio conipatu/. While in France, he took 
a wuc^ interest in the revolution then iu 
progjpeas, ami became intimately acquaiat- 
qd^wlth many leader# of die republican 
party, particularly with tlm section after- 
war^||enomM^ted the Gironvdista^or mod- 
C9*a/e^, 'entered into al} their plans, and.waa 
soon oopapicMOlus os one of their most 
zealous ^rtuans*^ He returned to Eng- 
land, i^ iTdl, with tlie intention of em- 
barking for America, after having resitletl 
for a year or two longer iu Loiulon. 
About the end of the year 1791, he pub- 
lished, in London, tlie first part of liis 
Advice to the Privileged Orders. This 
he aft(irwards completed by tiie addition 
of a second pait; and the wliolehas been 
several times reprinted in the U. Suites. 
This publication was followed, in Febru- 
ary, 1792, by the Conspiracy of Kings, a 
poem of about 400 hues. The subject 
was the first coalition of the coiUineiital 
sovereigns against France. It has little 
of poetical ornament, and the ]K>t‘t often 
descends into tlie common-place topies 
of the day, but many of his lines are vig- 
orous. In the autumn of the same year, 
ho published a Letter to the National 
Convention, in which he urges ilicm to 
abolisli the royal power, render elections 
more frc(|ucnt and popular, and dissolve 
tlie connexion between the g<jvernment 
and the national church. All tliese pub- 
lications procured him some profit and 
much notoriety. Though France was 
the theme, they were doubtless intended 
to have their chief effect on England. 
Barlow consequently became acquainted 
with all the English politicians who were, 
like liim, engaged in the cause of reform 
or revolution, and with most of the repub- 
lican men of letters an<l science, who, 
about that period, were so numerous in 
London as almost to form a distinct class. 
Towards the end of 1792, the London 
constitutional society, of which he was a 
member, voted an adilress to the French 
convention, and Mr. JBarlow and another 
member were deputed to present it They 
iiamediutely undertook and executed their 
commission* Barlow was received in 
France with great resi>ect, and the con- 
vention soon after conferred upon him 
the rights of a French citizen. As the 
revolutionary symptom^ in England h fl d 
nuracted the attention of government, and 
an official innuuy sot on foci 

respecting Barlow’s mission, he deenuM 
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it unsafe to return to England, and fixed 
his residence, for a time, in Frtince. in 
the latter part of this year, he accompa- 
nied his friend Greguire, and a deputation 
of the national convention, who were sent 
to organize the newly-acquired territoiy 
of Savoy, as a department of the republic. 
He passed the winter at Chambetiy, thh 
cmtal of Savoy, where, at the requehl 
of his legislative firiends, he wrote im 
address to the people .PifMimont, inch- 
ing diem to throw otf'tWli^egiance “to 
the man of Turin, himself 

their king.” This was imiiiediately t^s- 
latetl into French and Italian, and circu- 
lated widely through tlie whole of Pied- 
mont, but without producing much pop- 
ular effect. The rest of the winter was 
j>assed in the more peaceable employment 
of composing a mock heroic poem in 
three cantos, entitled Hasty Pudding, orte 
of tfie happiest and most popular of his 
productions, f’rom Savoy he returned to 
l*iu*i8, where lie contimied to reside for 
about tliree years. Duniig this, as well as 
his subsequent residence in I’aris, with 
the exception of a translation of V^dney’s 
Ruins, his literary labors appear to have 
been nearly susjiended, and lie engaged 
in several ])lans of commercial speculation. 
His connexion with public men, atid 
knowledge of political affairs, together 
with the gi-eat advantages of credit and 
of personal safety, which he derived from 
his character of a Inendly neutial, enabled 
liim to jirofit by those great and sudtlen 
fluctuations in the value of every species 
of property, whicJi arose from the dis- 
jointed stale of public affairs, the rapid 
depreciation of the assignals, and the fre- 
quent sales of confiscated estates. About 
the year J795, Barlow was sent as an 
agent on {irivate legal and commercial 
business to tlie north of Eurojie, and, 
soon after his return, was appointeil Amer- 
ican consul at Algiers, with powers to 
negotiate a treaty of peace ^vitll the dey, 
and to redeem all American citizens held 
in slavery on the coast of Barbary. He 
iinrnediuiely proceeded on this mission, 
through S(iain, to Algiers. Here he soon 
concluded a treaty with the dey, in 
spite of numerous obstacles throwu in his 
way by the agents of several of the Euro- 
pean powers. In the beginning of i ' 
next year, he negqj^^ted a simile tr 
with Tripoli, ' redeemed and 

home all the American prisoners whenn 
he could discover among the ciqidvea of 
the Barbary powers. These humane ex- 
ertions were with grM hasBord and 

danger, somettmes, it is said, ewm at the 
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mk of his lifh. In 170f7, ho resignned liis 
cohsuishipi and returned to Paris, whore 
ho engaged hi sofno very successful com- 
morciai speculations, and acquired a con- 
siderable fortune. As long as Prance 
retained the forms of a free constitution, 
ho regarded it as liis adopted country, and 
ijGKrested a large portion of his projiorty in 
Iraded estates. Among other pimdiases 
which he made was that of the splendid 
hotel of the count Olennont dc Tonnere, 
in Paris, in which he lived for some years, 
in an elegant and even sumptuous man- 
ner. On the rujitum Ix'twoon ins native 
country and Franco, occasioned l>v the 
maritime sfiohations of the latter, Barlow 
exerted all his influence and alulita*s t<j 
bring about an adjustment of (litVcrence-^, 
To assist ill attaining this (uid, he pub- 
lislied a Letter to the people of the P. 
States, on the mc'asiircs of* jMr. Adams’s 
administration. At the same [n*riod, he 
drew uj) and presented a moinoir to the 
French government, in which he boldly 
denounces the whole system of privateer- 
ing as mere sea robbery. — After an ab- 
sence of nearly 17 years, Barlow reiunual 
to his native country m the spring of lc'05. 
After visiting sevei*d parts of the 1). Statics, 
he purchased a beautiful situation in the 
neighhorhooil of Georgetown, hut within 
the limits of the city of Wasliington, 
where he built a handsome house, aiul 
lived in an elegant and hospitable inan- 
iicr. Early in 1806, he drew up a pros- 
jiectus of a great national academy, to he 
establisheii under the immediate protec- 
tion of the government, printed it at his 
own exjiense, and eirculaU.'d it widely. 
In March of the same year, tin* jdaii was 
laid before congress, and referred to a 
committee, who never refiorted, and the 
project failed. In 1808, thfr Oiliimhiad, 
which had lieen the lahnr of lialf ins life, 
and had been gradually evjianded from 
Bie Vision of Columbus to the hulk of a 
quarto, made its ap[>eararice in the most 
inagnifieent volume which had ever issU^ 
from the American press, adonied by -a 
number of fine engravings, executed 
in London, by the mst artists. It was 
inscrilied, in an elegant and affectionate 
dedication, to Robert Fulton, the celebra- 
ted engmeer. The high price at which 
theColumbiad was sold was by no means 
suited to the conditkm of the literacy 
market in the U. Only a fb w cop- 

ies were purchased. It was repritated m 
1809, in 2 vols., 12ma In the same year, 
it was republished m Ltmdon, by Phi%)s, 
in an elegant royal 8vo. spite of these 
aids, the Columbiad neve# ^ inquired the 


popularity wliieh the Viston of Ckdtrmbus 
enjoyed. It as|)ires to the dignhy of a 
phiK^ophieal pootn, and the naita%» 
part is nearly ovi-rwhelmed by poliiml 
declamation and philosophical 
sioiie, and is deformed by pedantSi^ and 
uncouth woitls of the author’s own coin- 
age, There are, liesides, other lavkltSj 
both of plan and execution, of a moro 
serious character. After the ap|iOftrancu 
of the Golumbiad, Barlow employed him- 
self in making large collections of histori- 
cal documents, and preparing the plan of 
a geneml history of the F. States, a work 
whieh he liad long meditated. In the 
mui^t of these pursuits, ho was, in 1811, 
nominated by the pn^sidonl minister plen- 
ipotentiary to the French govermnent, and 
MM)n after saileil for Fraiiee. He ap])lied 
himself with great diligcmce to the duties 
of his new station, and to negotiating a 
tivaty of eornnieree and indimini filiation 
for former spoliations. In Octnh(*r, 18P2, 
lie was invited, by the duke de Bassano, to 
a eonterence with the Crnperor Napoleon, 
at Wiina. He immediately set oti on hLs 
ml^'.ion, travelling day and night. The 
weather was unusually severe, and the 
whole country through which he passed, 
after leaving France, was so wasted by 
eon tending armies as scarcely to afford 
Jiim a eomfortahlo meal. In a state of 
exhaustion, from want *0f food and sleep, 
the sudden ehanges from extreme cold to 
the exees>ive heat of the small and crowd- 
ed cottages of the Jews, the only taverns 
in Poland, jiroduced a violent inflamma- 
tion in the Jungs. He rapidly sunk into a 
.state of extnmie debility and torpor, Jrom 
which he never recovered. He died, Dec. 
2’^d, l8l2,atZarna\vica, an obscure village 
of Poland, ill the neighborhood of Cra- 
cow. — Mr. Bar ow was of an amiable di.s- 
positioii : liis manners were grave and 
dignified. In mixed company, he was 
generally silent, and often absent. He 
luid no tacility or sjirightliness of general 
conversation ; but on subjects which hap- 
pened to excite him, he talked with inter- 
est and animation, and, among his inti- 
mate acquaintance, is said to have some- 
times displayed a talent for pleasantry and 
humor, — All of his jiroae writings bear the 
stamp of an active, acute and nervous 
mind, confident in its own strength, and 
accustomed to great intrepidity of opin- 
ion. His political and moral speculations 
are often original, always ingenious, but 
deftciont in those comprehensive views 
and that ripeness Of judgment wliich are 
roquirfed by the complex natinre of the 
subjects he examines; 
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a town jtfip; Wuppor, in 
wan 4ucby of Cleve-Berg, with 
iWiabitanta. B* coptaine the prin- 
ffiljil)on manu&ctoriol on the conti- 
4!}ompn8ing Unen, ^Wpollen, cotton 
sjyik ribbons, of every quality. They 
^ seat into all parts of the world. 

•^AJLNXBiTES ; regular priests of the con- 
gregatioji of St. Fatil, thus called from 
tile ohtMrcii of St. iiariialias, which was 
granted to them. Tliey were established 
in Milan, in 1536, and are dressed in 
black, kke the secular clergy. They de- 
voted tliemselves to iiiissjons, preaching, 
and the instruction of youth, and had, iii 
)y, where they taught theology iti the 
uleiiin3s of Milan and l^iviu, in France, 
slna aiul Spain, houses wdiicli tlniy 
.lied collcErts. In France and Austria, 
jis order was enijiloyed in tlic conver- 
bn of tlie Protc htants. It only exists, at 
resent, in Spain and some places in Italy. 
) JJAJti\/iCLE ; a niultivalve, nioJluseous, 
Jerniafilirodite and vivi})arous animal, he- 
ionging to Cuvier’s sixth class — ttwllusca 
^cirrkopotia [lepaSj L.) — The various spe- 
cies of barnacle resemble eacii other m 
lieing enveloped by a mantle and shell, 
(;c)m posed of five principal valvi s, and 
"^p^iiallcr pKices, joined togetlier by 
lembraue ailaclicd to their circiuider- 
e. The mouth, which is u\al, has 
ral jaws, and along the belly, arranged 
jiuirs, jue articulated and fringed 
^OY ttntacAtla, 'J’he licart is situated 
iir the dorsal part of the uninial, and 
( n(3rvous system is composed of a 
h of small knots, or gangluty under 
^belly : the gills are on the sides. Tiie 
Ad of the barnacle is jilaced downwards 
/ the shell, anil the tavtaevia towards 
ilic superior part or orifice. Between tiie 
last pair oi' tentaculci is a long, fleshy lube, 
sometimes mistaken for a trunk, at the 
base of which, towards tlie back, the anus 
opens. Tlie stomach has a uiimber of 
small cavities, formed fiy its wall, wJiicli 
apjxvir to perform tlie functions of a liver. 
'J’iie intestine is simple : tlie ovtury is 
double, and there is a double serpentine 
canal through which the ova mustpasBj 
tJie surfuce-s of tliis canal secrete \he fe- 
cundating fluid, and they are prolonged 
into the %shy tube, and open at its ex- 
tremity. Cuvier was the first to give an 
accumte account of the curious structure 
of* these animals. — The barnacles are al- 
ways found attached to solid bodies, and 
especially to rocks, tijnber, expQ^ed 
to tlie d^whing of jihe waves. They feed 
on small nwiine animals, brought witliin 
their reach by the motion of the waters, 


and secure them hydiair < . 
are expanded and rolled 
great celerity. . They attain a yeiy 
siderable size, in situations where tj^ey 
are left unmolested, and ofO oeca$iOiia||y 
Osed as food by men. They are, in soj^ 
countries, supposed to possess aphrodisian 
qualities ; perhaps on accounts their hOTt 
maphrodite uature.-r^We have no knowl- 
edge of the cause that originated the fatde 
of barnacles being changed into geese; 
though such a fable i^ itUl in existence, 
and naturalists have potl^etuated it by 
bestowing the name of htrnida on a 
goose, and of anstrifer'ua on a species of 
barnacle. 

JUxiNAVK, Antoine PieiTO Joseph Marie, 
dc])uty to tliii slates general of Finance, a 
(bstingui>lied omtor, and a zealous ad- 
herent and early \iciim of the revolution, 
was born at (Ireiioble, 1761. He was the 
son of a j jch procurtur. He was of the 
IVotestfuit religion, IxJcamo a lawyer, was 
ci)os<*n a de[)uty of the tiers-etat to tji© 
as5>emi)ly of the states general, and sliowed 
lunisclf an open enemy to the court. 
The constituent assembly apptiinted liiro 
tlieir secretary, member of tlie committee 
for the colonies, also of the diplomatic 
committ(*e, and, in Januaiy, l/tll, tlieir 
jiri^sident. Alter the flight of the king, 
lie was almost the only one who remain- 
ed calm. He defended Lufayelte agtiinst 
tlit3 charge of being privy to this step, 
and, afii r the arrest of tbii royal family, 
was sent, with Petion and Laiour-Mau- 
bourg, to meet them, and to con<luct them 
to Palis, q’lie sight of tlieir mistbrtuaes, 
and the jirolaiiatioii of the royal dignity, 
seemed. to have made a jirofound impres- 
sion on Ins mind. He treatexl his cap- 
tives with the Hisjiect due to tlieir rank 
and mjhfortune.s, and his reports were 
unuccomjianied with remarks. From 
this moment a \isifjle change in his ])i*in- 
ciples was observed. He detemled the 
inviolaliility of tJie royal jiin^son, mid 
p^ted the fatal disasters winch threat- 
ened the state. He o])[)osed the ordi- 
nance which enjoined stivnig measures 
against the refractory priests, and suc- 
ceeded, though with difficulty, in obtain- 
ing tlie repeal of the S(;vei^ decree relate 
hig to the colonics. His influeiico coo- 
tiimaily declined, and he was eutirqly 
given up by thp, revolutionary 
When the correspondence of the OQW 
fell into tbo halide of tke victor io us .p,ar^, 
Aug, JO# 1792, they pretended have 
found documents which showjed liim to 
have been seedily connected with it, and 
he was guillotined Nov. 29, 17^ 
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BAnmEVEiiDT, John van Olden ; grand 
pensionary of llolhind ; a man of emi- 
nent talents and the siin]>lest manners ; a 
martyr to duty and repul>li(‘an |)rincij)Ic ; 
an example of virtue, siirh as histor}^ sel- 
dom presents ns. He was born in 1549j 
ami early showed Ijimself zealous tor the 
independence of the United Provinces, 
which had thrown olf the yoke of Spain. 
As advocate-gcmeral of the ]>ro\inc(‘ of 
Holland, he disjilayed j)rofonn(l views 
and great sUil^ in busiiu'ss. 'Die services 
of 30 years estahlislied his lugli reputa- 
tion, He preserved Ins country against 
tlie ambition of Li'ici'ster ; penetrat<*d the 
secret ]>]{ms ofiMauriee ut'IVassau, whom 
his tel low-citizens had eh'vated to the 
post f)f stadtholder; and Ins marked dis- 
trust of tins ])nii(‘e placed him at the 
bead of tin' rcjinhliean party, whicli aim- 
ed to make the stadtholder subordinate 
to the legislative power. Sfiain, at that 
time, made pro[)Osalv for jieace through 
tlie arehdnkt*, goyiMaior of the Nether- 
lands. B. \\as apjioinied pk'i'ipotentiarv 
on tliis oeea'-ion, and e\ni(‘ed alike the 
skill ot'a statesman and the firmness of a 
rejMihlican. Maurice of Nassau, whose- 
uiteie-^t led him to ]irefcf war, labored to 

S revenr the estahhshrncmt of peace- ; and 
1 ., perceiving this, was induced only l>y 
the most urgent solicitations of the state", 
to retain tin* odice which ha<! been as- 
signed to liim, and at last conchnled, m 
an arjiiistice 'with v^|)ain for tlie 
term of 1*2 years, in wlndi the indi'pend- 
ence of Holland was acknowledirtal. His 
indiK'nce now ix'came still gn-ater, and 
he was more and moie an object of jeal- 
ousy to the lioiise, of Nassau, 'l*h(- iios- 
tile sjiirit of the opjio^ite jirntics in the 
state ^\as fnillier increased liy theological 
difficulties. In order to pre vent a eivil 
war, B. {irojiosed an ecclesiasncal eoun- 
dl, whieli n^Polveii upon a gi'iicrai tfilera- 
tion in respect to the jiolnts m fjiH‘stion. 
Tlie state's acceded, at first, to this wis(’ 
ineasun; ; but, at a lat« r jierjoil, thf- ma<^h- 
inutions of the Nassau pai-fy ]»ersimded 
them to ado]>T other views. 'Fliis jiarty 
represented the Anninians (q. v.) ns se- 
cret friends of Sfmiri. B. was now at- 
tacked in pamphlets, and, even in the 
assembly of tlie states, was insulted by 
the people, of wbofn Maurice had be- 
COffie the idol. As he could not hope 
any longer to st^y the jorrent, and l(bi-e- 
Baw the fate which awaited him, he again 
determined to resign his offiee ; but the 
Bolicitationa of his friends, and his love 
for his country, prevailed i>new over all 
other considerations, MaoHce insisted 


upon a general synod, with a view, as he 
pretended, of putting an end to all reli- 
gious quarrels ; but B. persuaded the 
states to oppose this measure, the colise- 
quenees of wliieli were evident. Troops 
were now levied, without the consent of 
Maurice, to reestablish order in t}>e cities 
where the (roniarists (see Jlrminians) had 
excited disturbances. On the other side, 
the Nassau jiarly n^douhled its attacks 
upon Ik, A\lio, in answer to them, pnl>- 
lished that cck'hrated memorial, in which 
he warns tlie Uiiitt'd Provinces of the 
danger wliieh thri'atcned them from the 
oth(*r party. Maiiriee, however, proimred 
the assembling of a synod at Doit, in 
IblH, to which almost all the Oalvmi-'tic 
clmreJies of J'inrope sent depntie.>. 'J'hey 
eondemiied the Arminians \Mtli l)ie moist 
nnjnst seventy, and iMannia; v\as encfuir- 
agi'd by tlaur sentence to adopt violent 
measiin'S. Against tlu' wishes of tlie 
siHli's, he eaiNcd Ik, and otlier leading 
men of the Anninians, to he arrested ; and 
2(> bribed jndiies eoiKhanned to death, a" 
a tnntor, the man to whom liis roimliw 
owed its pohtjea! existence, and who dis- 
ilained to implore mercy. Vain were the 
remonstraiiees <if tlu^ w idowaal prinec'ss 
of Orange and of tiie Erench arnhitssa- 
dor ; m vaiii did fli<’ friends juid ndations 
of the ])atnot exclaim against the sen- 
tence ; iVlaurice rernaitletl firm m his i-mI 
jairjiose. On the J3th of' May, Ifll}), the 
old man of 72 aseend<'d the scatluld, with 
the words of Horace, iii. 3, — 

Jiisium ac leniK orn propositi l irum, 

Non Miltus inslajilis tjmiiiii, 

Non civinni nulot pt.ix n jub^ntium 
iVloiiie quHtii siiJula,— 

and snflered di'afh with the same firm- 
m‘"'s wliK'h he had evinced iimli'r all the 
<*ircnmstance.s of his life. His two sons 
tJmned a conspiracy against tlie tyrant. 
William, the iirincijial agitator, fM ^ped ; 
hnt Ueinier was taken and e\< cnti'd 
His motlier, after Ids condemnation, 
threw herself at tlie feet of Matinee to 
beg for merry, and to his qut‘<tion, why 
she humbled hersfdf thus for the sake of 
hdr &op, when she Jiad not done it for her 
husband, made this memorable reply : — 
“I did not ask ymrdon for my husband, 
because he was iiinocent : I it for my 
son, l)ecause lie is guilty.’* < 

BARNtY, Joshua, a distingtffshed na^al 
commander in the service of the U.Statf?s, 
was bom in Baltimore, Maryland, July 0, 
1759. His parojits lived on a f^hrm 
tween the town ahd North Whfero 

he was sent to schdol until 10 year# of 
age, lie was then pm into a retail shop 
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at Alexandria, but, soon beceniing tired 
of that occupation, return^ to Baltimore 
in 1771, and insisted on going to sea. He 
went out in a pilotTboat with a friend 
of bis father, and afterwards made several 
voyages to different places in Ireland and 
the continent of Europe, In ilie last of 
them, tlie care of the ship devolved upon 
liim, though but 16 years of age, in con- 
sequence of the illness of the captain and 
the discharge of the mate. He remained 
in the command eight months, and final- 
ly returned to Baltimore, after passing 
through some difficult scenes. At tJiat 
period, the war having cominenccMi be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies, B. 
ortiired his services to the latter, and ob- 
tained the situation of master’s mate in 
die sloop of war Hornet, commanded by 
captain William Stone. He carried the 
first flag of the U. States seen*iii the state 
of Maryland, whilst beating up for volmi- 
teei's for the vessel. In 1775, the Hornet 
joined the fltict of connnodore Hopkins, 
which sailtjd to New Providence, one of 
tlic Bfdiama islands, captured the town 
and fort, and the vessels in the harbor, 
and returned to the Delaware, liavnig 
given the island up again, after securing 
die cannon, powder, shells, mortars, <5stc. 

' — In 1776, when not yet 17 ytmrs of age, 
he Wiis presented with a lieutenant’s com- 
mission by Robert Morris, president of 
tlie marine committee, on account of his 
conduct whilst serving in the schooner 
Wasp, in the Delaware bay, during an 
action between the English brig Tender 
and that vessel, which resulted in the 
ca[)ture of the former under the very 
guns of two of the enemy’s ships. Soon 
after that affair, he sailed in the Sachem, 
captain Isaiali Robinson, in tlie capacity 
of lieutenant, and brouglit into port an 
English brig, taken after a severe action 
of two liours. — On returning from the 
West Indies, the Sachem, Andrew Doria 
and Lexington, made two prizes, on 
board of one of wliich B. was placed as 
prize-master. But, after beating about 
several days in a heavy gale of wind, he 
was captured by the Perseus, of guns. 
The captain of the British vessel ex- 
changed his prisoners at Charleston, 
South Caw^a. In die spring of 1777, 
B« again |omed dio Andrew Doria, and 
topk part in the defence of the Delaware. 
He was afterwards ordered to Baltiinpre, 
to join die Virginia frigate, capt^n Nich- 
in attemifting to ge^ her to sea, 
ran her on shore, and she was 
cwtured by the British. In August, 
1778 , he was exchanged, but was soon 
49 * 


again taken in the Chesapeake a 

privateer of 4 guns and ,6Q men, wlulst 
commanding a schooner of 2 gups , and 
8 men. The U. States having no yef^ejs, 
at this time, out of the Middle B* 

accepted tlie offer of his old friend and 
commander, captain Robinson, in No- 
vember, 1778, to go with him from Alex- 
andria, in a ship, with a letter of marque. 
After a severe action with the privateer 
Rosebud, they arrived at >Burdeaux, took 
a cargo of brandy, mounted 18 guns, and 
shipped 70 men. On their return, they 
nimie a valuable prize, after a running 
fight of nearly two days. B. took com- 
mand of the prize, and arrived sate in 
Pbiladelpbia, in October, 1771). — In. 1780, 
lie married the daughter of alderman 
Ihjdfurd ; a)id, in the following month, 
whilst going to Baltimore, was robbed of 
all his fortune, which he had with him in 
paper money. He retunicd to Philadel- 
phia, witliout mentioning his loss, and 
soon after went into service on board tlie 
U. States’ ship Saratoga, of 16 guns, com- 
manded by captain James Young. The 
same year, he was taken prisoner by the 
English, and sent to Plymouth, in Eng- 
lam I, w here he was connned in the Mill 
prison for some time, when he escaped 
in a British officer’s undress uniform. 
11(5 was retaken, but escaped again, and 
arrived in Philadelphia in March, 1782. 
A few' days afterwards, the state of Penn- 
sylvania gave him the command of the 
IJyder Ally, a srpall ship of 16 guns, in 
which he proceeded down the bay with 
a convoy. Whilst lying in cape May 
mad, waiting for a favorable wind, three 
vessels wt re discovered standing in from 
sea, one of w'lncli,lhe ship General Monk, 
captain Rogers, of 20 guns, the Ilyder 
Ally engaged, and captured after a brisk 
fire of §6 minutes, 30 of the crew of 
the General Monk were killed, and 53 
woundeil, besides 15 out of 16 officers on 
board,, killed or w ounded. On board tlie 
Hyder Ally, there were 4 killed and 11 
wounded. For tiiis pliant exploit, the 
legislature of Pennsylvania voted a 
sword, which was presented lo liim by 
the governor. The General Monk Waa 
sold, and bought by Mr. Morris for .tho 
U. States, and tJie command given, to Bn, 
who sailed, with sealed ordejr^, N|C»-' 
veinber, 1782, with ^patches tOs 
Franklin, in Pari?.^ Ho was well 
at Uie French coufi, and return^. 
adelphia with a valuable loan, ft^o^.tbe 
Freuch king-na large sum of money in 
chests of,^^ and barrels 
brought with a pasOpoiltfagned by 
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tiie kiog of Enjjlaiul, and the itiforiiiatioii 
tJiat tJie prelijiiiuiiries ofjjeai'e wore sign- 
ed. — In 1795, B. received the eoriunissioii 
of captain in the Fn-neh service, and 
coiKUpanded a French squadron, hut, in 
r^gned Uia command, and ix'turncd^ 

to Amcrh** 

elected against vrcai Britain, he oflked 
lik^ slices to'^e^gevueral govormnl^nt, 
a^,jn WJ3, ^ppoiiitt'd U) tlie coui- 
of for jdjp defence of the 

ClhiE^peak^ during die summer of 
I8i4 whiH in tliat situation, he kept up 
an active '\varfai*e with the enemy, uutd 
the tst of July, when ho was or<ler<‘d to 
Washington, to consult about the expect- 
ed invasion, and the moans of defend mg 
the capital. He returned to the tloiilla 
oh the 3d. On the Idth, tlie enemy en- 
tered the Patuxent; and, on the the 
commodore landed most of Iii'< men, ami 


joined general Winder, at the Wooil\ard, 
where he found captain iNlilIer and his 
marines, %vitU 5 ineces of aililtcry, winch 
were placed under his command. He 
j)roceeded with liis force to the <Miy, and 
was ordered to protect the bridge ; but, 
tlie next day, xvitli the fK*rmission of the 
president, lie set out for Bladcmslmrg, 
witli liis guns and men, to join the army. 
He had scarcely reached the field of bat- 
tle, when he perceived the Americans in 
full retreat, and the enemy advancing. 
He, .however, kept up a brisk fire iqion 
the British for some lime, but xvas at 
length obliged to order a retreat, when in 
great danger of being surrounded by the 
ciiomy, and having himself received a 
wound in the thigh. In witlidrawing, lie 
fell, from vveakness caused by loss of 
blood, and was found in this situation by 
the enemy, by \vhom he was treated with 
kitwlness, and carried in a Jitter to the 
town of Bladcnshurg, HLs wihi, oim of 
his sons and his surgeon came to him on 
the ^th of August, and, after a nig^^ 
rest, carrieil him home. Tlie wound hoa 
been probed by the English surgeons, pat 
without finding tlie ball. His surgeon 
was equally uiiBuccessful, and it wa» 
never extracted. The corporation of 
Wasliington voteil )iim a sword, and the 
legislature of Georgia passed a vote of 
thanks to him for his conduct. The 
following May, he was on a mission 
and retubiedi iw October, to 
Isiaitaore, where Re f^tncl himseli] crip- 
pled by liis wound*, After remaining, at 
hk fdrin on Elkridge until his 
WHS restored, he removed to Baldtno;^ 
but, in the course of a few pjpnths, came to 
the determination of emigminag, with hb 


hnnUy, to Kentucky. He wd out in coji- 
MM]uence, having made every n* (‘essary 
prejmnuion, but, at Pittsburg, wes taken 
ill, ami ifted, i^oc. 1, I^IH, in ti e fSftth 
year ul‘ his nge* livery honor >vas paiil 
to his memory^ (>6mmo<lort* Banmy wns 
d mirmkni^y^ handsome man, ifep able^ 
thorough suiUTian, (pid a most acute wa 
sjiirhi^d oftker., 

JUaooGiOf or Bakoszi, FredoHpi a fa- 
inous miiitpr of the ,R ornniv 8 cM 4 
at Urbmo, lived from 152B to IBlS. He 
sttslied at Yenicc, and cojiied much after 
Titian. Wnicn he w ent to Rome, Rf^phael 
everted the same intiiience over liiin 
which Titian had done before- He nft«?r- 
waixls endeavoi-ed to adopt tlie >tyle of 
( 'or«»ggio,but not with eijual hU<*ce>s. His 
c4»|oring remained monotonous. IMengs 
eeiiMm^s him for always reprcNUitnig 
object.s as ff they were .M en in the air, 
beuveen transparent eJoutls, and lor en- 
dea\oring to make' tlie nio>t ojipn.^iic col- 
ors liarinoni/.e incrcl} by means ol‘ the 
light. He is not fri'e from mau/iensin. 
Among his best woi*ks arc tlio Jt'iighl of 
Jlluens^ or the Cenijlugrntion of 2Vojy, en- 
gra\ed by Agostiuo (hirraixi, and^to lie 
tuund in the former gallery Bl^rghesc ; 
the Descnii from the Cross, at Perugia, qnd 
a burying piece, engraved by Sidider. 

Barometer ; un instrument to measure 
the pressure of the air and its changes. Jt 
ordinarily consists of a tube of glass, 
containing mercury, closed at top, and 
exhausted of air. The mercury as(H‘n(ls 
under a greater and desccnd.s uiuha- a Jess 
pressure of air. Evangelista Torrtcolli, a 
pupil of Galileo, and hk« successor as 
mathematical teacher at Florence, was 
the inventor of the barometer, about the 
middle of the 17th century. Ho tho^jght 
that the same cause which raises wa- 
ter but 33 or 34 feet high (sci; Jjfmos- 
ph^r€)y a di.scovery of Galileo, ought to 
raise mercury, which ia nearly J4 times 
heavier, only 39 or 30 inches high. He 
therefore closed a tube of glass, several 
feet long, hermetically at one end, ilieu 
filled it witli mercury tlirough the orifice 
at tlie other end, and inverted it in a ves- 
sel of meremy. He was not deceiveil in 
his expectations; the mercury descended 
from the upper part of the, opd re- 
mained in a column, 39 or 3Q higK 

The upper part of the tube^ whiqh? hi 
experimepb becatwe, eippty, waa^ence 
caifed the Torricellian vaxuum* J^iirther 
experiments of Torricelli proved qpr- 
rectneos of bis idea ftiat the cqimit wf 
mercuty was suppor$^ by the pmaa^ 
of a cohunn of air resting upon the col- 
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umn of merniry in the tube, anti extend- 
ing to the limits of the aimos})here. 
Whilst Torrii edU was still oeenjued with 
this object, death overtook him, in J<)47. 
The above-) Itiscribed preparation, wJtirli 
is the barometer itself, is called, after him, 
the Tof^iccllian tiihe, Pascal adopted his 
opinions, and perfottWed ibany e:meri- 
inents in confirmation of them. He re- 
fjuested one of his relations, Perrier, at 
Cfeitnbhf;1ii Auvergne, to make a trial of 
Uie pressure of the air on the niountain 
Puy-de-ponie, Perrier found that the 
the Torricellian tube, upon 
the summit of this mountain, 5000 feet 
high, stond more than three Parisian 
inches lower than at the foot of the moun- 
tain ; and thus’ domonslrated that it was 
not the horror of a vacuum {horror vacm)j 
as had been previously simposed, hut the 
pressure of the column 6t air (the Jjcight 
and the weight of which w'ere less on tlie 
iiioimt.ain), that siijiported the column of 
nierciuy hi the luhe. The gradual full of 
the mercury, in asi'eudiiig the. mountain, 
was also obsersod. It could not escape 
the notice of the first inventors of the 
barometer, that the situation of the nun*- 
euiy in the Torricellian tube was almost 
daily changing. They concluded that ilie 
])rcssure i)f the atmosphere must he sub- 
ject to continual changes, and that, on 
this account, this instrument would be 
useful for pointing Out and nu'asuring 
these changes. Otto von Guericke and 
otliei-s paid particular attention to this 
subject. They soon gave the instrument 
the name of barOmetery that i^ a mefxsurer 
of the weight qfihe air, and began to fore- 
tell, ly the ascent and fall of the mercury, 
the changes of the W'eather, which pro- 
curiid it, among the people, the name of 
weather-glass. These changes are indi- 
cated hy this instrument, because fair 
weatiier is usually united with dry air, and 
foul weather with moist air; and the 
weiglit of the air changes according to its 
dryiH'ss or humidity. Althoi^h the sim- 
ple tube of Torricelli was sufncieiit to in- 
dicate these changes, yet many iniprove- 
nients have been made in it. Aqfldng 
others, the tube is bent at the bottom; and 
on the end, thus turned upwards, is fixed 
a round of fiblong vessel, open at the top, 
into whliplV the mercury is pourcd, upon 
vWjicn the ptessfure^of the air Opiates. 
The y^ule tube is further fhstened; Wijth 
the hfiifve-menfiohed cup attached W it, 
^‘^.Whddeii fjhime, tipon Vhleh a scale 
o^'dte'gyifees is irttjlrfcea, which indicattes 
ad^mtely the abd fall of the 

mercury. Tins is the present construc- 


tion of the barometer. Since the 
the mercury is in a certain prbportfpn tt> 
tlie height ascended, the' barometer may 
be used for the measurement of hdj^ta. 
For this purpose, however, the 
arrangement is not sufficient. Bh hete 
Ihufia the siphon barorndter, which 
itS^liame from its shaped the most 
in leaking such' measuronients, ; 
barhmeter, die of, mercui^^ m 

both legs of the 

cter ; a scale is also on both 

That a barometer m^'ife'^iiccurate, k is 
necessaiy, 1st, that the ejftmor air only 
should operate upon It ; for wliicli pur- 
pose the ah* must be entirely e3^p^e<J 
from the tube ; for, If the air is adrUitted, 
the column of mercury will not ^ 

its proper elevation. In the manuffii&fC 
of the barometer, the mercury is bblled in 
the tube, to expel all the air. ^d. . 
scale mh St be accurate; and, ^3d, the ba- 
rometer should hang perfectly perpen- 
dicular. In observing the barometer, the 
eye must be kept in an exact level i^th 
the upper surface of the mercury, which 
must he measured at the highest point of 
its convexity. The optician Alexander 
A dir has invented a barometer, the mova- 
ble column of which is of oil, which en- 
closes in {I tube a certain quantity of nitric 
acid, whost^ diameter is dirninislied accord- 
ing to the density of the atmosj)here. Ho 
gave it the name of synwiesomcier, — (For 
further mformation, sec Biot’s 'PraiU G6n~ 
iml dc Physique, and Farrar’s Treatise on 
Mechanics, Cambridge, Mass., 1825). 

Baron (originfdly, also, varo ) ; a ^Ord 
derived from the Latin, which signifies a 
man, and, sometimes, a servant In the 
feudal system of the middle ages, at first, 
the immediate tenant of any superior, 
called his baron. In old records, the citi- 
zens of London are so styled, and the 16 
members of the house of commons, elected 
^pie cinqiie-pprts, arc still called barons, 
Tn^ ^nily of Slontmorency called them- 
selves, in Tmheo, premiers barons rfc 2a 
chretienlL This name was introduced by 
William the ConqUbror fh>m Norni^^ 
to England, and used to signify ap pnip^ 
diatc vassal of the crown, who liad a 
and vote in the royal court and 
and, subsequently, fn the hoi^ebf 
It was the secfiild' rank of nobili|y. - ' 
dukea and inarqiiisbifr, wehi intit * 
and placed aboV&the ^jarle, and vii 
also set the baiUh^. In C^lxqany, 
the ancient bairons of the empire yvepe tfie 
in^edlrtte ^ossalS of the crown, ■They 
appeared in the imperifid <?ourt i^d diet, 
and helongeSd 'to the high noMtity. But 



